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AN AUTUMN jRAMBLE AMONC? THE VINEYARDS 

• • OF THE RHEINLAND. • « 

• • ^ 

NO. !.• 

SiNCR the navigation of theJRhine half been opened np by means 
of steam-boats, no part of the Continent has attracted ao many 
▼iaiters as tlie district of the Rheinlar^. While* as yet stean^ 
boats were not, and the ** wide and winding ” river, undbnscious of 
the music of the padd)j^-boz, and dull as tte seas ere steam was 
made to hiss,*’ floated, on ifs “ proudly swelling breast of waters,” 
no braver argosies than the sluggish and lumbering cache d*eau, 
(similar to our o^n old canal passage-boats,) the visitants to this 
terrene paradise (then, indeed, a faladise Lost !) were few and 
far between. Now, however, their name — thanks fo the won- 
der-working power of steam^— is Legion s and in the heiglll of 
th&r«m«on, not a day parses that the Roflcrdam boat does not, 
in its upward voyage, beCT a goodly freight of Syntaxes in search 
of the picturesque, who, like their^namesjAe, 

" Have, nml ukotch, Mini madden round the land !’• 

Of course, the component parts of.# the rargo are somewhat 
heterogeneous— “ black spirits and white, rci .spirits and grqy” — 
English, Dutch, Kdgian, French, ike. ^tc. &c. ; yet, on the whole, 
two nations may be said to predominate, the Dutch and the 
English. 

In former times, your Dutchtnau was a living exemplar of l|ie 
philosophical detinition of the vis inertia; — that a body in u state 
of rest has a tendency to remain in the same for ever. Torpid 
and dfll as his own sluggish canals, like them he ** creamed and 
mantled, and did a \'^eful stillness entertain.’’ Like the stove in 
his room, he was a co'inpll'tc fixture ; and like that, he showed no 
other signs of animation than the smoke lie emitted. *As to his 
forsaking his swamps and croaking and goinjf ^else- 

where in search of the picturesque, the oaiw idea wns preposterous.* 
Archim^de.s, in the pride of his phi]o.snpliy, boasted that he 
would move the great globe itself,” could be but^ct a fitting 
fulcrum but with this, a^d all ]^p[>lianccs and means to boot, tlie 
Syracusan sage ^voiild vainly have apphffd fiis lever to tlie Dutch- 
man. ^ 

Now-a-days, however, incredible as it may seem, your 
Hollnifdcr has become quite volatilg and restle.ss — so muah so, 

.* that you might fancy him fiftst cousin to 1^. Vitus, ^ou find him 
%lowing a cloud at the Falls of Schafflinusen, oi» the peaks of the 
Righi or the Jungfrau, and even amid the ruins of the ” Etfrnal 
City.” Scarcely has summer well cowimcticcd, before flocks of 
” flying Dutchmen ” are on the wing, intent;. on migrating south*, 
wards ; all ranks and ages combining, as it «wcrt, ^ g 

“ With one conient to ru*h into the lihina.* ^ 

•The Dutch, indeed, are in some respects like tfe players — when 
they do agree, “ their unanimity is wonderful : ” bear witness, for 
instance, the Tuhpomania, 1 ^ ' 

Tliat crowds of our own countrymen should be found during lUb 
season on the banks of the Rhine^ will excite little surprise. John < 
Bull has always shown such erratic propensities, that it is notliing 

VOL. ui. 


wonderful to meet with him” here or anywhere. Indeed, we sus- 
pect that the wonder would be, to discover a corner where John is 
not to be found. Should Mr. Green succeed one of these days — 
and the odd^ are, perhaps, in its ftyour-.-in piloting his^huge 
Nassau alr-ship to the Lunar regions, ire will lay an even bet that 
he finds friend Bull at table with the Man in the Moon,” wish- 
ing down tlie powdered beef, turnip, and carrot,” with rummers 
of genuine Chateau Longueville and Montrose; such, if we may 
Credit “ Mad Tom,” being the Lunar bill of fare. 

Some idea may, perhaps, be formed of the swarms of En|^ish 
that annually ^cend the Rhine, from the fact that the inns in this 
quarter, besides being furnished with the customary Fremden- 
bucht or livre des eti^ngers^ (in which all and sundry write 
down theijj names and lidditionB, eccording to the statute to that 
end made aud provided,) have, moreover, a second tome of goodly 
size, expressly for Messieurs Ics Anglais, This latter folio is in 
such request^ that it is necessary to replace it more than once 
during the season. So vexf common, in fact, has a trip to the 
Rhine become now-a-days, that the denizens of Whitechapel and 
Mile-end take out a ticket for Mainz per Batavicr^ much as they 
do one for Herne Bay ; and Sti their return tfllk of the Draclien- 
fels, tlie Lorelei, and the Gewirr, as familiarly “ as maids of fifteen 
do of puppy-dogs.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the numbers of our countrymen who 
annually repair to the Rhine in search of the picturesque, there 
are none, w^c shrewdly suspect, who become so little acquainted 
with the actual eharms and beauties of this enchanting region. 
Nor is tliis at all surprising, if we take into consideration the mode 
^ in which the tow is usually performed ; which, without exaggera- 
»tion*is pretty much after the following fashion: — Having reco- 
vered from the fatigues of the sea- voyage, under the kind ftnd 
judicious treatment of the wojrt^ landlord of the ” Pays Bas” 
Hotel, our (purists, bidding adieu to the windmills of Rotterdam, 
embark on board flic ” Dampfschiff.” In all probability, they 
spend a day in the city of the Three Kings, to take a jieep at the 
cathedral or# at St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, and 
pay a visit ^to Jean M^ria Farina, in ordy to buy a case of the 
veritable ” Eau de Cologne,” • Another day, perhaps, is spent 
at Kbuigswinter, to ascend the Drachenfels, and shake hands with 
the ” castled crag or to make a pilgrimage to the neighbouring 
” Nonnenwerdcr’s cloisters pale,” and, with Campbell in hand, 
drop a tear over thewfat^ of “ the brave RoIa#d,” ami the “ love- 

* (t this far-famed prrfimic f'^ogno t'liastnh a grtSiUv fmst of fahricatonu.. 
w**ll nigh a hundred. * The real Simon Purr is .If.in Maru^ Farioa ; whose 
unpretending bouftQur is situated In the " .lulidi'plHtz,” or place de Julicrs. 
Next to him rank .lohann Maria Karina, (nlio dlsglayeth no smali taste in the 
outer adornmenl of his flaskfls,) Kraiu'is Maria Farina, aud Anihuu Zanolli. 

, The ^st'Aientionod distUlatett^ prepares a mixture which he ealls " Eau de 
Cologne double : ” yet.alljeit double in price, Ills not of twofold excellence^ 
being decidedly inferior to Jean Mnria’^. The latter ^‘nlleman is undoubtedly 
fnnle prmceps amonir his rivals. His " entire ** poshessctli u cert All indescrib- 
able nameless Mimeihing which we mlw in all ^he others. He rclailcth the 
flasket at ii shilling— coin of iliia rcalfA; and ihusc uLo purchase one or more 
cases (of sfk. flaskets each) #cceive § certain ratmt. Kan de Cologne may 
indeed be haVl. from one of th^ luu^tude, at sixpence a ; but such sus- 
picious mixtures we counsel thee, reader, to eschew : ^ 

O, ^vAus genuine eau, or give us none ! '* 

# 


Btadtiury and Eviut*, Prlnwra, Whltefriart. 
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’ luMt aaiden of Alldmayne." * CobleiuEf it may be, detaini onr | 
traveUera another day, that they mai^ve the pleaanre of reading 
on the very spot (how oharming !) the ** noble Childe'a ** lines 
about ** ilhrenbreitsteiii’s shattered walla," and b\]L that sort of 
thing. This done, off they go I and steam it up to MaiUI: ; sketch- 
ing right and feft, (and thif, too, the deck of a steam-boat !; 
quite in raptures with the rich succession of romantic scenes 
which deploys iteetf on this part of tbe river; and on landing at 
Mains, nem. oen. *' 

*' Soolhly iwear 

Was never occne so sweet, so fair V 

For the first time since* they left Rotterdam, perhaps our party 
here forsake the steam l^oat„aDd make an excursion, en voiture, 
to Frankfort ; after a due cputemplation of the lions of which city 
—dot fo^tting Danneker*s statue of Ariadne, and Mr. Jilgel's 
pictures and prints — they return to Mainz. And l^prcSk with roost 
folks, the tour is at an end. Some diaciples, to be sure, of Ude 
and Kitchener, wbo are blest with what phrenologists would term' 
an exuberant gastronomic development, hold on as faf as Stras- 
burg :^not. indeed, to feast oq the Minster, but on Jhc/otf ffras; 
the odours of which allure these eagles of the cnitine to the car- 
cass. A scantling, too, of the lovers of cascade scenery ascend 
even to Schaffhausen. By fay the grea|cr number of English 
tourists stop, however, at Mainz, and thence descend b} steami- 
steam again !— to Rotterdam, where the Batavier receives them 
once mose into its capacious cabin for London ; thp tour having 
occupied, counting from the time they embarked at the Tower 
stairs to their landing at the same, little more than two weeks. 

If people, on their return home, after this rapid way of doing 
business, are quite ifi raptures witfi the Rhine, — why, then, all’s 
wdl. If, however, some grumbling individual should venture to 
observe, that, after all he had read and heard on the subject, he 
was a ieftle disappointed, we can only answer, by way of comfort 
(cold enough, perhaps), so we should think. 'Why, what else 
could the man expect that thus glues himself to the steam-boat ? 
The endless beauties of the Rhenish scenery are oiLily to be enjoyed 
from the banks, ascendin? a height now on this side, and now on 
that ; anon peeping into this vineyard, or diving into that dell. 
To expect that we are to sec all the fine sight.s me»'ely by opening < 
Ottf eyes on the deck of a steam -boat, is surely, to say the least, 
somewhat unreasonable. Of tlys yre are convinced, that no one, 
wbo goes about the business in a proper way, will be ^sappointed; 
except, indeed, those Sir Oracles wbo travel* from Dan t(f Becr- 
sheba, and find it all barren. 

Mistake us not, gentlest of readers, as if we fonnd fault with 
those individuals, who paving only two or^hree weel^ at m^st to 
■pare, dedicate it to u 8team<d;rip up the Rhine. No : such, if 
they would have a peep of the RhSinland, can only have it from 
the deck of a steam-boat ; and, after all, their time and money are, 
perhaps, not ill bestowed. *Our quarrel is with those who have no 
such excuse : that nulberous class who have move time on their hands 
than they can manage to kill— who, |iated with the dull monotony 

Tbs haploBs 1ovo« of the bravo Boland " and the fair Cune^ndo. or 
Bertha, (for the Chroniclov'aro not coiKentlent inthenahneof thelady.) have 
been *• married to immortal verse** by Schiller and Campbell. The former, 
however, has ininsferred the scene of htsballa^irAoreAra Isnotvcrf ap|iarent)i 


•to Switzcrlaod » while hi*» brotheT hard, more true to the lezend, has preserved 
Its local haUUtron on ift banks of the dthine. in the viclnafe of Uie Siobenge- 
blrge, the isle of Nonnenweryi, and Bulardseck. During several years that 
we spent In (his neighbourhood (|e •• Nanncnwerder*s cloisters pale ** 
were dof^ service as an hotel. Its ffsh dinners were famed to and near: 
its anguillst en and carpe A ht superb, aspl its cellars 

(like all convent cellars) were plenishcd VKlh the choicest Juices of the Hhine. 
J.au^ly the hotel wanted a tenant, and there was some talk of making a lottery ‘ 
of the bland and ronvent ; but what came of it w^ ifiiow not, as our destiny 
carried us into another and dlgtant region about this tiruef • 


of a too-tranquil existence, take to travelling, much for tbe Bame 
reason that Fat took his wife, to make him tmaiay. Such, we 
think, might do far better, and, if they will allow ue to be their 
guide, we promise to put them on a plan whereby thej^will not 
only rid themselves of their superfluous time, but be enabled actu- 
ally to enjoy the scenery of the Rhine. A residence of several 
years in various parts of the Rbpiulaud, with constant rambles by 
steamj^horseback, voiture, and fopt, nearly along the whole length 
of the river, has familiarised us so perfectly with all its features, 
that the whole panoramaj from Schaffhausen to Rotterdam, if 
vividly depicted on onr mental retina : iq the words of Comul, 
somewhat al(bi%d, , , * ' 

*' We know each viney*ard, every wooded knoll, 

Castle, or ivied dower, of this fiiir scene ; 

' Our dally walks and ancient neighbourhood,** 

«,To begin, then, with th4 beginning we must observe, that no 
ono need elpect to become acquainted, at least in any satisfactory 
degree, with the beai/cies of the Rhelnlanfo landscapes, who puts 
his trust iu steam-boats. If the tourigt cannot make up his mind 
to shoulder his knapsack, and, staff in hand, to trudge along, up 
hill and down dale, he must, at least, make up his mind to lose 
much of what he goes in quest of. If he will have the steam-boat, 
the whole steam-boat, and ifi)tliing but the steam-boat ; instead 
of toking the trouble to go in search of the Romantic and the 
Beautiful, he expects that tbjse faiq,danisels are to come of their 
own acdord to pay him a visit on board the Dampfschiff, he iqay, 
porad venture, find himself woefully disappointed. Of game of all 
sorts there is, assuredly, no lack in this region ; but if the sports- 
man be too, lazy to “hunt llA deer with hound and horn," he 
must forego his haunch .of venison, ^nd eke his “pasties of the 
doe." “ First ca/cA'yourvhare," says the judicious Mrs. Glasse, 
in ink’iating the pro\ane into the mysteries of hare-soup making. 
Imitating this golden rule, which is of universal ap])licatiun, wc say 
to the picturesque hunter, “ First catch your landscape ; " that is, 
bo ng interpreted, stand not transfixed to the deck of the Friedrich 
Wilhelm, or the Marianne, with thy hands in the pockets of thy 
snow-white dimity unmcniionablat ,* staring in stupid bewilder- 
ment around thee, thy mouth wide agape, as if in hopes that a 
shower of larks, piinng hot, were about to descend to the tune of 
“ All hot ! all hot ! " Incontinently sever thy timber— mJke for 
terra firma — give the vapouring boat leg-bai^shnulder thy crutch 

to the rjght about — March ! This doj aifo trust an old stager 

for once, you shall see what you shall sec, — ay, and something 
besidw. On all oo^istQnsAndeed, we are strenuous advocates for 
^he ^mitive mode of tgaveiling ; quite agreeing with Miss Marti- 
neau, thatycgir pedestrian is the only oiiBwho really travels to any 
purpose. If this be true in the general case, it is parficularly so 
as regards the scenery of the Rhine ; which, we must again and 
again repeat, is only R> enjoyAl by ffim who takes the trouble 
to trudge along the banks of the river ,t exploring with care evegy 
, *' Dingle wd bushy dell of this fair scene.** 

Let ua whisper, loo, in thine car, tourist in posse^ that the^ask of 
Marcobruni^r or LaifbenhSimer, herewith, seated on some , 
“ coigne of vantage" overlooking the river, thou assuageat th| ' 
meigdian heat, will seem to thee quite another bpverage, when 
enjoyed al fresco afte^ a morning’s ramble, than erewhilc in the 
•ribbed iq^d confined cabin*of the steam-boat. 

Having thus shown you how you are to travel, we will now, with 
ydur leave, instruBt ydu when you are to travel. 

“ Which is 4he best time for visiting the Rhine ? " Ay, which 
indeed I Were wg to answer this question as our own feelings 
would dictate, we should be inclined to say, “ The whole year 
^und.’’ Nothing ^an be more delightful than a Spring ramble on 
^ Rhine, when tne vineyards arc in full blow, when “ the vinos 
with the tender grape give a good smell.’’ The luxury of dropping 


t Not dial wc mean entirely to discard steam ; ’tin all very well in its right 
place— -that is, by way of ajlutth of which more afterwards. 
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quietly down the river in your boat, on a lovel^' morning in May, 

when every sense is refreshed by ** gentle gales,*’ SENSIBILITY JACK, 

“ fanning their odoriferous AND HIS STORY OF THE BATTLE OF COPENH AGEN AND THE 

0 And whispering whonco tboy stole their hulmy spoils,** • WOUNDED LIEUTENANT. * 

is exquisite in the extreme 1 Nor less so is it, to stray along the HKAVR>t knows how old Jack Truesail came by his extreme 
banks, or through the vineyards, when ** day her sultry fire hath sensibility, but ho certninW had every unusual shar^of it, smne it 
wasted,** in the cool of the eveninj^ : • gave him Ijfic name in which he figures in the title of this f>aper. 

*' What time *tis sweot * truth, a perfect martyr to his feelings, esfiecially on one 

To scent iho breatlmig vines at set of liny.” ^ particular subject ; and often did we^onder how one so ronsti- 

How loydT.too, appear the vine-clad slope., when “ ro., Sum- ever become a man-of- war’s man , hat th» he<.ad been 

mer,” ruehin, into the embraces of her Erisht-haired sire, empur- “> •“« <l»y. ®o<l ‘If "'“V veare too. • t i i 

pie* tl>e landscape* witti her blushea ; while, •* f»m his watch- «vcatherbearen-faced old man. who eked out 

tower in the skies,” that “ blithe sweetly sung by the ““’‘“‘y ““hs^tonce afforded liy a small pension by working as a 

lamented Shelley, rains down a shower of melody Vortrr, in which capacity we Treaiueotly emp oyed h«n. as 

• . he WBs an honest, civil, and obliging* creature, with some very 

Thai .teeps the Knrf hi Ihowfl dew. of sleep! amusing eccentrieilies of manner and character. 

Nay, even when Winter “rules the iiHrerted year,” making tl^ Jack had^^egn jobbing with ih for some time, when a friend, 
green one white, and hangs, as if in dirision, his glittering but who had known him longer, and therefore better than we did, 

barren icicles on viiiPSifhat lately bowed berscHth treasures of gold fame in, and on perceiving him at work, exclaimed, 

and purple; yea, even then^ much-loved Uliiiie, as we have strayed ** Ah, Jack ! are vou here too? " 

along thy banks, and mused on thy “ nwtled crags,” where sign “ Ygp, sir,” replied Jack, touching his hat reapectfully. 

of life was not, save Uie “ ivy never sere," have we not felt that it “ Has Jacln*' said our friend, tutning (o us with a significant 
was good for us fo be there ? look, which, however, wc did not at the time understand, “ has 

But q^iefly when the “ queen of fiiitage," buxom-brown Au- Jack ever told you the Aory of the battle of Copenhagen and the 
tumn, eoincth (not to ajHiak it profanely) wilh dyed garments, wounded lieutenant ?" # • 


glorious in her apparel, to trgad out |he wine-press, who^e fatness I 
mn^eth the heart of inar^glad, doth this dfligUrful region frear its 
most joyous aspect. Th%i truly every little hill heconietb, for the 
timi‘ btMiig, a Mount Tabor ; the whole la^ul undergoeth a trans*- 
figuration, and one univerNiil taberfiacle is erected unto Mirth. At 
this season, when “jest an^youililul jollify ” are in the ascon- 


Wc repfied he had not. 

“ Oh, then," said our friend, “ that*s a treat to come.** 

Curious io^hear Jack’s story, and the business in hand at the 
moment not being very pressing, wc proposed that we should have 
it forthwith, 

“ Come then, Jack," said our friend, “ give it us ; give us the 


darit, reader, do we counsel thee to make thy first .'tc(|uuintar.ce story of the h:'.ttle of Co])ruh*|gi'n and the wounded lieutenont." 
with the Khine. For then, iW «inly ii» flu* mirth wliieh rife Jack .smoolliotl down his hair, turned hia qSiJ in his mouth, ar 


with the Khine. For then, not «inly ii» tlu* mirth wliieh rife 
in the liiiid mfeetious, hut the “mellowing yt ar be'^tows upon 
the aspect of externe things a grace beyond the reach of tlaiinting 
Summer. Then, tofi, when thy heart flowcili o\cr jvith 
•' Dunce, aiifl l’vo^en\Jil wma, .m l mm-hnrni uurth," 
and thou must, perforce, for a season cry “ Held, enough ! ** thou 
mnyest in bomc “close covert," keep consort with the "mute 
Silent " and the “ cherub Coiitcmplntion t^iy rcverie.s undis- 


Jaek .smoolhetl down his hair, turned hia q8iJ in his mouth, and 
in a bold and confident tone bcfan — 

“ Well, you .*-re, gentlemen, at the time of thi-s here afT.iir of 
Copenhagen, Jl sarved on board the Darenll ; and a.s fine a ship bhe 
was as ever swum on salt w.iter. Slie carried fifty-six guns, and 
450 men ; all as pretty fellows as ever wore check shirts. We had 
some fine felh>wa»of officers too, especially our first leeftenant-^ a 
real good soul as ever trod a quarter-deck. Well, d’ye see, 


niienv Ilk- u„u.»- before the battle* began, our ship was stationed ju^t right opposite 

tiirbed bv aught s.'r;c the brce/c of Autumn, that, sighing over-^*i ^ i* .i .. 1 1 i- L • • , 

*' V , , .c . .1 , »r .. . ’ the aCrown Battery, one of the most bloodle^t sitiations in tho 

head amid the sere h*'\veii, doth “.smooth the raven -down of thy * • i ,• x* ‘ • j • i. 

Ut.au Iimiu tuk. I 1 . .1 1 . .1. j [ whole Imc. Never mind, my boys; there we were, not a.bit 

ncnsive thought.s. Jicshrew us ! but thy heart must IE* made of - , , i * i i • j . w ,, ,, 

lk»torn.T ptuff” than w. not of, it it JimI not fitting reaponao to ,^'1 '"'’‘“y- W*'*’ 

it* emotions, whether ” (5r..ve or gay^rJiwslV or severe, "•'n am thonslit Jaek’s 

Autumn ramble ill the llheiuland. • voice ^bceame a little trcmiUoiia,] onr poor leeftenant [Jank’g 

As the " gathering of^lie grape,” or “WeiiilesiVi varies consi- emotion was here quite marked] received — a — shot — in— the— 
dcrnbly in* point of time along the river, (being ulwHys later the thigh.” A p:iu'<e ; Jack couldn't go on. He made .nn effort fo 


you ascend,) the tourist may tlms enjoy, by timing Ins 


*' <¥es. poor fellow, a shut in the thigh. Weil, in three 


mo\emciitii accordingly, o»e uninterrupted |;in*nge holiday of eight minutes after, he -he~he— ** 

or more weeks. To effect this in llna most agieeable w'ay, he i V i u *1 i t.' ^ , • . 

slMiId be at his post on the imlskirts of the vii^ district, in the ‘*7“ •’ ’I'* J"” •- 

hist or second week of September. lVrh.T|.8 Bonn is the most blubbered like a child. 

eliKible station to soleet for Ihia purpose ; as beiiiK not only, so to ” 1 i“’C, Jack, yon can’t get on,” said our fiiend ; ” yon'II give 
Bpeakf the “ ultima Thule” of tlie vine, but aUo the spotVlierc us the rest some other time ;*' and stn^siling t»» .suppress a laugh, 

..1 1^1 ! I : ....£.1.1 ilu . ..M.l _I IJ J.1 t 1-.. M l . 1 ? .• 1! 1 t .1 


the Khine begins first to unfiald its clmriiis : and lierei^theu, should which we thought not vjry creditable to his fccling-i, he abruptly 
Ahy tent, adventurous tourist, be pirche.d at thg time iudinited. bade us good moAiing, and rushed out without one word of 


jthy tent, adventurous tourist, be pirche.d at thg time, indicated. 

Tlie vine, indeed, makes its appearance several raiics below B^nn ; explanation * 

S,*.;:™ li: . i>|™p..i.wr .?■. 

T-mJi. o«t .pproMk hp.ev... S, in., Rnd.!.., .« wM Hnt I"™ *" 1,“™,.- t w^nmpo.OT.. «. t|,w.ght 

land thee on the “ Boomjies ” at Rotterdam. We perc eive that it would be cruel to press him to complete his story in his then 
the “ sait-scu foam ” hath bomcwliat disturbed thy internal eqni- ^excitgd state of mind ; so»rcsi)lvcd on delaying the gratification of 
librium. Ti|t ! man, *ti8 but a trifle, and it wUl go hard if thou my ciivim^ity tiHsome-utlier opportunity. ^ ^ • 

do not speedily regain thy “ wonted state” und^r the skilful treat- One half-idle a.^^t. i noon, nbefut a week after this^ suddenly 
ment of our worthy friend. Mr. Walter, of the “ Pays Bus that recollecting Jack’s unfinished tale, we iftrollod into an adjoining 
prince of Trust us. h,, wil m u Irtee pluck out tho ,p„t, „.l, ere he was at -»U, sested ourselves on . bale of 

^ted sorrow j and he ^mimstcreth Ins lerAtiycs with so .n«M „„#„.j.,inding hi* of thwcircmstance. rcm,estcd he would 

L„,.n;. 5 X.'L. For the i.rcsuni. toen! w 7 hl,lHl thT.! itl! . K'™ “'C remamder of tlie story of the battle of Copenhagen and 


‘ sait-scu foiirn ” hath somcwliat dist 


benebeia, effects. For .he pres^.t, then, we bequeath thee to his 

saxe-keepuig. which he was eng;^ged? stroked down his hair, as before, turned his 

« To-morrow to fresh scenes, and pastures new | *• q’S' J4 looking at us with a smile, saiA— 

»‘4 



‘<Oh, ay, air — the affair of Copenhagen; I recollect I ^as 
rather taken aback last time, but I’ll give it you all now, out and 
out and with the same bold,* off-hand manner as on the former 
occRsionf Jack began — 

" Well, you see, sir, as I tould you before, at that time I be- 
longed to the Dareall — a noble ship, sir — ^ftfty-siz gunk and 450 
men, all as suftart lads as jgm’d sdb anywhere. Well, sir, d’ye see, | 
ns I mentioned afore, just before the action began, we we«e ordered 
to take our station right off the Crown Battery— an ugly berflff, I 
sir — one of the ugliest gc^ng that day. Well, you see, we 
Jindn’t ti^en our ground five minutes, when the Crown Battery i 
opened on us, and with the first dischiirge our — our — [here Jack 
began to get husky ]-^our poor first leeffijnant received a shot 
— [a brief pause]-^ s^ot just right in the thigh — [Jack fust 
breaking down again] — and in three minutes after, poor soul — 
gloritfUB fellow — he— he>— hd— ’* Jack couldn’t go on ; he was 
choking with emotion. , 

^eing him unfit to finish his story, we once more left him, 
wondering at the man’s extraordinary sensihility, but still respect, 
ing the feeling. ' * ' 

Some time after this, we availed ourselves of an opportunity of 
again urging Jack to complete his story of the battle of Copen-*’ 
hagen and the wounded lieutenant, but with precisely the same 
result. Jack, hov-ever stoutly he might begin, never cuuld#by any 
means get beyond the shot hi the thigh ; there hj was sure to 
break down. . • 

Struck now with the oddity of the circumstance, and beginning 
to be rather amused than affected by Jack^ excessive sensibility, 
(which had assumed, wc thought’, a ludicrous cburacter,)‘we began 
to suspect that it was a pathological peculiarity of the man’s 
nature, rather than a result of genuine feeling ; and in this im. 
pression we were confirmed by the following incident 

Going liome one nignt, after dark, icc were attracted by a crowd ‘ 
consisting of about a doxeii persons or so, who seemed to be highly I 
amused with some one whom tliey surrounded. Curious to know ! 
what was going on, we joined the group, and had hardly done so, 
when one called out, ^ “ Come, .lackfgive us the .story of the battle 
of Copeiihogen and the wounded lieutenant.” “ Ay, ay, give us 
the story, Jack — give us Uie storv.” shouted balf-n-duzen voices i 
at once. It was Jack, then, whom they had got amongst them ; ' 
and Jack’s failing seemed well known to them Jack, we per- 
ceived, was tipsy ; a circumstance which we did not expect would I 
tend much to harden his sensibilities ; so we resolved to hear bis I 
version of the story of the battle of Copenhagen und the wound. d 
lieutenant, under the mollifying infiueiice of liqtlor ; a story, by ' 
the way, which it now appeared was extremely popular. Comply- 
ing with the general wish, Jack began his tale, and with the same 
readiness and confidence of manner with which he always ^mzan 
it. * 

Ay, ay, my friends,” he said, that was a tough bit of a job, 
that Copenhagen affair ; none of^our shilly-shally work, but right, 
even-down whacking. I warrant iiie, rone of you here ever saw 
the like. Well, d’ye sec, iny lads, tiie ship I helongeft to w^s the 
Dareall — p’laps none of you ever hoard of her afore, but f hat don’t i 
matter ; she was a beauty of a frhip, fur all that — fifty-six guns uiid 
450 men, and as fine a set of officers as ever trod a (pinrtcr-deck, ' 
partiklarly our first leeftcuuiit, Mr. Bowman ; be was the good 
soul.” ( • « « 

“ Ay, Jack’s coming to it now,” here said one of the crowd, in 
a half-whisper to a neighbour ; ” hell cry presently.” 

Jack went on. “ Well, you see, my lads, our ship was sta- 
tioned right opposite what they called the Crown Battery, und a 
hot enough berth it was, I warrant ye. ^So, d’ye see, the battle 
began, when poor B^wuinn, who wa.s standi flg on the qnarter- 
deek, just as I’m standing now, with his speaking-trumpet ki his 
hand, receivei^ — poor fellow — good 5bul — a slmt in llie tliigh.” 
Jack lna*e paused, and struggled hard i^ith the emotion which was 
threatening to arrest hi(jL narrative at the usual* point. “Three 
minutes after — seven wounds altogether — poor soul ! — he — he — 
he.” Off Jack went *, he could no moro. The crowd haile^ the 
expected climax with a shout of laughter, im whic^ wc could not 
help joining, and infimediately dispersed, leaving Jack solus, to 
recover his composure at bis leisure 

We subsequently learnt, that (tld Jack’s battle of Copenhagen 
and the wounded lieutenant was a well-krmwn story ; butfewc never 
met with the mfta who had heard end of it, or even a single 
Bentei)jce beyond that which we haveoere put upon record. Some 
story or other, it was thought, Jack had ; but tbc tenderness of his j 
recollections of the woui^ed lieutenant preventtd him from ever 
getting through with it. ' I 


NOTES ON TIIE REDBREAST, SPARROW, ROOK, 

* AND TITMOUSE. 

Wr have given, on previous occasions, both speenUtion «nd 
anecdote, illustrative of what is termed the instinct of the lower 
animals. We now add some original observations of a practical 
naturalist on a few of our fanTiUifr birds. 

We^ay first describe the ma^jiners, and give the character of 
that well known bird, the Redbreast. This bird is best known 
from his audacious familiarity in entering the o|lfen doors or 
windows of dwelling-houses without fear or dread. This freedom 
has raised a ]|r«Qudice in his favour, because it is taken as a sign of 
his confidence in man.* *We wjsh the other traits of his character 
were confirmatory of the favourable view tlius bestowed on his 
incorriyihle impudence : but the truth is, there is little amiable 
feeling belonging to the redbreast ; for he is naturally cruel, vin* 
di';tive, aud inqflacuble. is almost always at war with other 
birds, and Aperially with the mules of liis own species. So strong 
is their antipathy to eitch other, that two pfiirs or families cannot 
live near together in the same place, if one pair takes possession 
of the top of a field or garden for the purpose of breeding or 
lodging in, auother pair may be allowed to rcsidr at the bottom, 
but not nearer. Each mustier a family claims a certain range of 
territory for himself, and over which he holds arbitral^ sw’ay. 
llcry he kec])s “ watch and ward,” aud here he may be heard 
hinging, morning, noon, and lAgbt ; bat the chief parts of hi.s song 
arc only impassioned s^iouts of dcti.mcjS addressed to rivals* ,it 
a distance. And whenever r’vals meet, nfierec buttle ensues, in 
which one is disco mfiteit, if not killed outright. 

The bittcr^mimosity always subsi.sting between these rival birds 
is one reason that they are so cxtensirLdy distributed over the fare 
of the country, and ret nbwliere tvimerous. Thinr ad\enturou8 
boldm*sh in entering iiouses is u cireumsianec unfavourable to their 
inerra.se ; for hi*rc they freijneutly fall a ])rcy to the watchful eat. 
It is. indeed, a eommoti saving, that c;ats (*ateli and kill more red- 
breasts than tlxpy kill biiiU of any other kind. 

This bird is neither skilful in building, run* eurefnl in concealing 
her nest, eonsiupiently she is liable lo be robbed, which diminishes 
the broods ; but she, as well as her male, very soon hud by exjie- 
rience where their food is most readily foimd. ’I’licy are earni- 
I voroiis ns well as vfrmivoroiis ; and their usual exertion in ^arch 
I of food is ho))ping about on turf or among wilbered leaves, ])ickiiig 
up earth-worms, small .snails, and larva* of in/*r,t.s. But as .^non as 
they become, aequainted with any loeafityflii which they have 
chosen to fesidc, they soon learn where to find u hone to pick at 
the back kitchen door. Or ii they sec a labourer at work trenching, 

* sJiKRbig, or hoeing tliF^mi®!, they are sure to join him to feast on 
I the worms, which they seflm to know* he will turn up : and if, when 
I 80 attending tfie iubourer, any other bird%appeiis to alight on (he 
I broken groubd, the jnignacioiis little fellow Hies at the intruder 
I like a fuiy, and drives him off. Even blackbirds and thrushes of 
I thrice his size must tly«l)efore hiinf so iiH^ictiious is his attack. 

Another portion of aeifuired knowledge of which the redbreast 
^ften avails himself is^. bi.s attending Die mole in its labours, as tie 
t\oes those of the gardener. Moles live chiefly on earth-worms, 
which, when they leel the mole mining near them, immediately 
e.scnpe to the surface ; ^nd bj*re the hungry bird is on tlie'wate.h 
I for them. Tlie keen eye of llic redbftnst can perceive the work- 
ing of tlie mole et a considerable ilisianee, ns they may often bo 
I .seen^flying from a hedge into the middle of a'field where the mole 
I U raising a hill, and where they gel their usual treat. It may be 
1 sgid that it is the nppearahee of the freshly-broken ground that 
attracts tlfe notice, of ihc bird, and not his knowledge that food is 
I foi^iid there ; but Jiow cau he know that worms are found ou 
, broken gnfiind, if it be not from experience 

The redbreastt i^ sometimes so attached to a favourite station in 
a garden, or aboutt a house, that he will build repeatedly in the 
same place ; but the greater number leave their winter quarters, 
and retire to unfreouented dells in woods, or to hollow lanes to 
bijb d during snmrnOT. They however return to their winter haunts 
vfll’ea cold weather sets in. 

« The house-sparrow is another instance of a wild animal being 
much guided in his manners hf acquired knowledge. His cha- 
racter is a compound of boldness, cunning, and perseverance. He 
I learns muqli from his companions in the farm -yard, and attends to 
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the call of any ot ihu teeUrrs as promptly as any ollieihof the live- 
stock. is naturally thievish, and seems delighted when he can 
steal a morsel of food from any other animal, and carry it away to 
a place where he can eat it alone. Adding the acquired knowledge 
of the sparrow to that of his powerful instincts, he may be said to 
be one of our most accomplished wild birds ; whether wc consider 
his assiduity in providing for himself and family, or his care in 
preserving himself and progeny. ^They make their nests indioles 
of walls, under^the caves ot roofed buildings ; and fumetimes, when 
all such places are ocimpied, they will b^ild their nests in thick- 
^ branched trees nei^ h(j|pses ; and as a means of security, if a 
rookary be ih the near neighbourhood, the sparrows ^il^makc their 
nests immediately under those of the j'ook, aitd which, as the rook 
is a social bird, they arc allowed to do without annoyance from their 
protectors. It is this careful regard for Hieir young, and teaching 
them always to roost in inaccessible places, that makes this species 
much more numerous than that of any«other llritibh bird. The 
young leave the nest just before harvest/aaod then Ihe whole coim 
gregute, fall upon the ri)M:ning fields of wheat or bartty, and do 
much damage, to the fe^ner if not scared oflF.* For this crime the 
sjiarrow has in many rural parishes been proscribed, and rewards 
paid liy the churchwardens f\ir their destruction. 

The rook, and others of the same genus, appear to be instinct- 
ively afraid of fire-arms ; hut it is jirobablc this iiaturiil fear is 
inculcated by the wary parents ; as,«canstantly li\ing in commu- 
nities, one experienced patriarch soon souiirl.s hi.s note of alarm, 
and puts all thi- rest on their guard. .They are e<|ually alarmed if 
they smell brimstone or gnnpowder-^a sensation they must ffavc 
acquired by experience. |VVhen rooks taL® to a part of ati^vcnue 
or other place where th^' are not wished to be, they are most 
effectually frightened awny by taking u fliu^aiid steel, and striking 
them under the trees at night. f 

The next bird we have to notice, whose experienceoteuches him 
to get a meal when his oifRiiary food is scarce, is the greater 
titmouse, a common though not a plAitiful binl of our woods. 
His ordiaary food is inHCcts and the larvaj of insects ; but ii^hanl 
frosts, and cspee.ially if snow covers the ground, this bird repairs 
to the bee-house, probably, in the first place, to look for spiders 
or their eggs, or for any other insect lurking about the hives. 
During the heareli the bird perceives that there arl living insects 
within the hives, and of course wishes to taste them. Tapping at 
the door of the hive (jicrhops with the intention of enlarging it) a 
sentinel iqqKsars to answer the cull, and is immediately seized by 
the m^dle by the bird, and curried off to a neighbouring tree, and 
there Deal against the bark till nearly dead. The bird rejects the 
head and abdomen (the latter containing the sting), and swallows, 
the thorax only, and .miflediatcly returns to the hive for another* 
victim. Sometimes the whole slock of a hive is destroyu'd by these 
birds in this way ; and it is remarkab||i! that one among several of 
these marauders is more an adejit at than the resit ; for, 

on w'atehiiig and shooting this one, the cWily attacks on beef 
ceased. Now, how eafl we consider these manuL'uvres of the 
bird ? 11^ is instinctively led to take and devour %i$ccts where- 

cver he may find them ; but to make it his task to come every 
morning, to a hive to alluic out ^hc bees foj^ his breakfast, must be 
a jiortioii of kiiowdedgc derived solely fi®m experience. 

hazlitt’s character of cSleuiooe. 

Coleridge would require a hundred mouths to utter all that'it 
hath entered into his heart to comwive, (ind centuries before him 
^to embody the endless vohilae of his waking dreamijl Cloud rolls 
* over cloud ; one train of thought suggests, andiis ilriven away by 
another ; theory aft^r theory is spun out of Ihc bowels of hii^irain, 
not like the spider's web, compact and sound, a citadel and a 
snare, built for mischief and for use;^ut like the gossam|r, 
stretched out and entangled without end, clinging to eter^ casual 
object, flitting in the idle air, and glitteribgi only in the ra^ of 
fancy. No subject can come amiss to him, and he Is alike at-, 
traded and alike indifferent to all; he is not ti^d^own to any one 
in particular, but floats from one to another ; kis mind everywhere 
finding its level, and feeling no limit but that of ^thought — now 
soaring with its head above the stars, now treading with fairy feet 
among flowers ; now winnowing ihe air with xi^inged words, pspalng 
froih Duns ticotiis to Jacob Uehmeu, from the Kantian philo'i^- 
phy to a conundrum, and froWL the Apocalypse to an acrostic • 
taking in the whole range of poeWy, painting, wit, history, politics,' 
metaphysics, criticism, and private scandul—every quchtiou giving 
birth to some new thought, and every thought discouvocl in elo- 
quent music. * ‘ , 

• 


RISE OF THE LAND IN SWEDEN. 

More than a hundred years ago, a Swedish nat^r^lis^ of the 
name of Celsius, expressed an opinion that the waters of the Baltic 
sea, and the whole northern ocean, were gradually sinking ; and 
he stated that this was proceedifig at the rate of ftrty SwediAh 
inqhcs in fl century. He represented several dangerous sunken 
re^ as having become permanently visij^le above water during his 
own time, ami stated that the sea was ^ponstautly leaving dry new 
tracts of land along its margin ; that ancient sea-ports ha^ become 
inland towns; and that old mariners could testify th.it m a numbt^r 
of places great changes had occurred, withiu the period over which 
their memory extended, in the form of th^ coast and the depth of 
the sea. Lastly, he referred to marks which had been cut in the 
rocks before his time, for the purpose of indicating the feffmer 
level, and the waters were observed to have fallen below these 
marks. Such an extraordinary announcement as that of the bed 
of the vast ^cc^n sinking, met with little countenance from the 
learned. To account for the appearances described by Ce].^l^s, 
-^rious hypotheses were brought forward ; whilst not a few aus- 
pected that there had been some error in the ob!iervatmii.s. Those 
who were inclined to admit the correctness of his statements pro- 
posed, is a solution of the difficulty, that the ottered form ot the 
coast, and th^ shallowing of the sA, might be asiTibed partly to 
niAv occcssions of land at those localities where rivers entered, 
diqiositing sand and mui. and partly to the drifting of large blocks 
of ice, wdiieli are somei^ines stranded and driven upon locks and 
low islands, so as to raise their height by the stones and gravel 
which they have floated to these places. But these explaiiatiuna 
could not sati.'^factnrily account for the phenomena, however they 
might aatisfyvthose who were content with a plausible hypothesis, 
rather thuii inquire further iwto the matter.* It remained for the 
profound and eloquent Playfair to unloose tlie knot, without cut- 
tiiig it. He declared that the change m the relative level of sea 
and land in Sweden, might be ascribed to the movement of the 
land rather than of the occari^ The expausiv^ forces of the mine- 
ral regions are continually at work within the solid crust ol the 
earth; and we have only to ssfipose that, for a great length of 
time, they have been acting upward>, their uafiiral rciidenr>, at 
this ]ieculiar place. And no doubt this is the true expiauutioii of 
the phenomenon. 

Subsequently to the promulgation of his views by Playfair, many 
distinguished men have visited the. count y, and recorded their 
impressions of tTie reality of the tact. But the papers published 
by Mr. Lyell being at once the most recent and tlie most interest- 
ing, wre prefer giving an outline of the observations made by this 
disAiiguished geologist. At Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 
and situated on the shores uT the Baltic sea, iheie is clear evidence 
of the existence of lines of beach once covered by the sea, but flow 
lying high and dry, w'ith all thei^marine shells and vegetables, no 
le.«;s than seventy feet above if. Besides the shells, several buried 
ves.sck liavc been found, some of them apparently of higli antiquity, 
there beiug no iron in them, the planks bciug fastened together by 
wooden pegs. But a much more remarkable discovery was made 
at a place v4icre a canal was cut. Here the excavation commenced 
in a hill or platform, covered with a forest ; and after digging 
do#n aboift fifty feet^hrough stratified sitid, gravel, and clay, the 
work men came upon a small wooden house, the floor of which was 
on a level with the sea. AiP attempt was made to dig round the 
w'ulls, and leave them standing ; but tlie wood was perfectly 
decomposed, and crumbled down like dust when all support was 
removed ; but when thgy reached the level of the sea, they found 
the timbers of theValls preserved. At thtftottom, on what may 
havif constituted the flour of the hut, an irt^guiar ling of stones 
was found, havin)^ the apn&rance of a rude lirepla^e; and within 
these there was a heap OT charcoal and charred wood. On the 
outside of the ring was a pile of uijbur®( fir-wood, broken up as 
for fuel ; the dried needles of the tir and the bark of the branches 
being still preserved. Hhc building was about eight feet square, 
and was suppq^ed to*have been merely a fishing-hut, occasional^ 
resorted to ut the fishing seasoR. The builffiug wAs ^velopod in 
fine anud, as if blown by the wind, aqd the mass ov*- the house 
bore undoubted evidence of skratificatioii, but, tor the most part, 
of that wnvy and irreg^r kind which would result from a meeting 
of currents. Multitudea of jAiriuc shells were sfbund embedded 
in it. • 

Tlic remarkabli eireunistances to be observed here aA, that 
rvhilst the hut^iust originally have ^ood on the shores of the 
Baltic, nearly on a level with its walOTs, the ground on which it 
stood had sunk down to thedepfli of fifty .or sixty feet, or in some 
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other manner beeome completely submerged beneath the sea ; that 
the land hud again gradunlly risen to its present position, which, 
being ^out even with the suriuce of the sea, may bo supposed 
nearly the relative level of the hut to the Baltic, as* it originally 
stood; and ti^at, during this gsadual rise, it had become covered 
with strata sixty feet in thickness. However extraordinary this 
may appear, there seems no other way of accounting fur the preaCnt 
position of the hut. Ilf ' says Mr. Lycll, the buried vessels 
alone had been fou^d, we ^nould merely have been called upon to 
8uppose*tbat they had sunk to the bottom of a iiord, which was 
afterwards silted up, and then upraised ; but the situation of this 
house seems to recpiire far greater changes of level. Had nothing 
been observed but the wotiden walls, we might have imagined that 
the but was carried awgy divring an inundation ; for 1 was told of 
a house that was floated off entire during a flood, in the north-east 
of Sweden, in consequence of the artificial drainage of a lake. But 
the fire-place and charred wood on the floor seem entirely opposed 
to such an liypotliesis. To imagine a subsidence of*th^ laud to the 
amount of more than sixty feet, and a subsequent elevation — or, 
in other words, a series of movements analogous to those by which 
the phenomena of the Temple of Serapis have been explained — 
appears necessarg ; yet this is undoubtedly to assume far ^greater 
revolutions in the level of the land, since fishing>huts were first 
erected in Sweden, than history or tradition w'ould have led us fo 
anticipate.’* Yet we do not think that i^is assuming more than < 
might have taken place, without history or tradition taking any I 
notice of the circumstance unti^ comparatively recent limes. | 

At the present rate of increase, the land might have been raised 
to its present level since the commencement of the Christian era. 
'With regard to previous sinking, all must be mere conjecture, with 
which we shall not middle, us lit tie Abut is saiisfaclory could be 
brought forward. But whatever doubts may hong over the causes 
which brought the hut into the extraordinary position in which it 
was discovered, it is impossible to leflecton this, and the other 
facts regarding shell fish brought to^iglit during the excavation of 
this canal, without bAiig convinced that very important movements 
have taken place in the land and tlyi bed of the sea, since the Baltic 
was inhabited by the existing testacea, and even since tl\e sea was 
navigated by vessels, and the human race extended their migrations 
to these northern shores. 

In 1820, the lloyal Academy at Stockholm ordered a horizontal 
line to be cut in the face of a rock near Oicgrund, on the shores ' 
of the Baltic, the line being made exactly lo coriics])ond with the 
level of the sea. When Mr. Lyell exan.med this in IHM, the line 
was found five Inches and a half ab„ve the surface of the water. 
Here is unequivocal evidence in support of the fact of a gradual 
rise in the land ; but some n',ij,*h stronger is yet to be adduced. 
Thq fishermen at tins place .,ig„ confirmed ibis opinion in a very 
satisfactory manner, 'i’^ey pointed out several rocks which they 
well remembered to Ijave been barely covered v/irh water in llieir 
younger doys, but uhich are now between one^tid twl» fcct/ibove 
it. ** So stroir^ ij, the conviction of the (i^hermen here,” says our 
authority, “ and of the seatHring inhabitants generally, that a 
gradual e’^iange of level, to he amount of tiiree feet oa more in a 
century, is taking place, chat they seem to feel no interest whatever 
in the confiimaiiun of ^he fact affoi'dccl by» artificial marks ;c for 
'they observed to me, that they can point out innumerable natural 
marks in support f the change ; am* tliey mentioned this as if it 
rendered any additional evutenee quite superfluous At another 
place, a mark, which had been made in 17^1, w'as found to be 
(every allowance being madS for a contrary^ wind) nearly three feet 
above the level of thewiea at the present time, sin nuother part of 
the same coast, one qf the lines which had been ordered to Ir cut 
ill 1IS20, indicated a rise of the land Vo the extent of nearly two 
feet and a half which is enormous in tite short space of fourteen 
years. ^ 

In pursuing the object of hie journey, Mr. Lyell crossed from 
the shores of the Baltic to the opposite (i^ast of Sweden, situgted 
tetween Uddevalla and Gothenburg, and which has been long 
Celebrated for its deposits of recent shells, raised iif some spots to 
the height 5f more than two hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. He found tlmt these shell)^ formations did not resemble 
beaches of the ocean which had been upraised, but wer% in fact, 
stratified formatipns of clay, sand, hnd gr^Svel, and in some places 
almost entirely of shells, which hafe filled u)i, at some former 
period,^ the ocep bays and fiords of a sea r^orubling that which 
now bounds this coast. At several other placesf undoubted evif 
deuce of a gradual rit-e in K e land was obtained, both from mai'ks 
which bad been made on the faiei of rock^’ wrashed by the sea, and 
from the uniform tcbiimonv of all seafaring people. By a compa- 


rison of the Viastern and we^een coasts, and their islands, with the 
interior, the geological appearances and physical featt9!;«s of the 
country appeared to countenance the theory, that the whole tract 
has in its turn been fii-st a shoal in the sea, and then for a time a 
shore. In some parts immense erratic blocks of rock, or boulders, 
were found lying upon depokits* of recent shells. The transporta- 
tion of these huge fragments ^nto their present position must, 
therefore, have taken place after the period when the modern 
shelly formations of both coasts were accumulated ; and it has 
been inferred, from observed facts, that the drifting of such blocks 
may now be going on, by means of ice,«eveFy year. ^ The water 
here freezerPttfa greaj; depth in winter, and when it is* brokeh up 
on the approach of geTtial weather, the huge masses of iee which 
closely cla^p large rocks round and round, often float them away 
aliogetber, and sometimes to a great distance. The fact, therefore, 
that the land in .Sweden is in various fiarts gradually rising above 
the level of the. sea, may be considered as completely proved. The 
Evidence iq^ favour of an fipward inoverneiit is of two kinds: firstly, 
the testimony of the , inhabitants ; and secondly, the altered level 
indicated by artificial marks cut in the roeks. More than one 
generation has passed away since Ce.blius recorded the stories of 
pilots, fishermen, and the inhabitants of the two opposite coasts, 
respecting the increased extensirtn of land and apjiarcnt sinking of 
the sea. In the Kaiuc places^ Mr. Lyell heard precisely similar 
accounts from persons nowfliving ; and they were so ideQtical, he 
says, that, if related, they would appear mere representations of 
the, words of Celsius, with scarcely any change except in the names 
of the witnesses. Further, it seems pretty clear that the rate of 
elevatidn is different ii? different placed In one locality it was 
discovered to be about three fV*et in a century ; in another, two 
feet in sixty-four yeai*; in a third, rather more than that in 
fourteen years ; and in a fV)l^th, only a few iiiclie.s during the 
same period. This is perhaps tbe^most extraordinary part of 
the phenomenon ; ami wq may expect to obtain some yaluable 
information in eoursd of tune, since such men a3 Berzelius have 
turned their attention to the subject. 


THE SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 

Among the many ntrange sights of this strange city, not the 
least curiou.H is the annual cattle, show, held under the auspices of 
the Smithfield club. This exhibition, which has only been made 
for a very few ycar5, has mereused so rapidly as to rendef it a 
subject of considerable national importance. To compare great 
'things— with xmnllt we were going to suy, but the comparison will 
not hold, a: pri/.e oxen are decidedly not small — the annual cattle 
show is to agriculture, mi^h that the annual meeting of th^fs 
Pritibh Association nee. It forms a re-union of many of 

the principal country grtillemen of England, who scruple not lo 
travel themsclres, and send stoc.k, great (flstances to attend it. 

Hitherto tfie show had been held on premises in Goswell- street, 
which were inconvenient from want of^roorn, but the show for 
18:^9 was transferred t<5 ^ry extensive premises in King-street, 
Portman-squore, ordinarily used as a horse bazaar, which we we.e 
induced to visit. Thfe exhibition continued open for f >ur days, 
from Wednesday the eleventh, to Saturday the fourteenth, of 
December, and visitors Fcre admitted^up to nine o’clock th the 
evening. • ^ ^ 

The gas was ali^ady lighted when we arrived, and a very singu- 
lar sejEne presented itself to our view. A yard of great extent, 
opening on one side (tlfc left hand ) to a roofed corridor or ride, 
lined vftthto row of 8t|ills for horses, which were closed' up with 
hurdles (being too fconfined for the purposes of exhibition) was 
gconverted into an immense tent, by means of a tarpauling extended 
over it at a grlat» height. ( n the right hand the space was 
bounded by a waif, beneath which, on ample conches of straw, 
reposed the nronsters constituting the first and sixth classes of 
the^’ beasts ” composing the show. The centre of the open spaCis 
occupied by another row of cattle, and behind them the pigs 
were arranged. Beyond we entered the riding-school, a very 
capacious covered building, and ‘Affording a better defence from 
the weather than the outer space. This was occupied by cows and 
sheep, and^ lot of “extra stock, Scotch oxen, much admired by 
connoisseurs, but which did not come within the limits of any of 
the “cla8SCB”c^reBcribed for competitiun, and consequently were 
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not awarded any prize. In a Hiird area, ordinarily used as stables, 
the remainder of the sheep were ^pnned in the centie, in lots of 
three ea^^, and aronnd various instruments of agriculture were 
displayed. The whole was crowded, and even ladies did not dis- 
dain to honour the exhibition with their presence. This may, 
perhaps, be heard with surprise. Many of our readers may 
imagine that the sight of animals fattened up for “ show ” must 
be disgusting. They recal Tom Hood’s facetious groans of the 
moving monster committed to (he charge of the lame dlrirer, 
although evej he ** hurried him.” They remember the patlietic 
exclamation, ** Oh that this too, too sglid flesh would melt !” 

^ and have visions^ of **the learned pig grown out of know- 
ledge.” iiut could they see the innocent grgnmrs we be- 
held, “ 18 weeks’ old, improved MiddlescSi wd by “Mr. 

J. Crowther, of Isleworth, ou boiled potatoes, fine toppings, 
and skimmed milk,” they jrould alter their opinion, and gaz- 
ing on their white well-kept countenances, their aleek and 
comfortable-lookiiig proportions, as, all at ease, they reclined on 
” the best of straw,” they would lac enraptured, and even 
incline to think it would have been a pity to cut "khort their 
innocent existence aP any earlier period, effen to have produced 
a dish such as has been so feelingly celebrated by the inimitable 
Elia. 

And then the cattle, albeit, especially those of class I., the mag- 
nates of the show, of huge proportions, exhibit no appearance of 
“ distressing fatness.” They are Comfortably corpulent, but not 
exuberantly gross, and the care which has been taken of them is 
evident in the exquisite cleanness erf their skin>> and coats, v^ich 
in other instances are too generally neglected. These, on the con- 
trary, appear to be dres^d almost as rartfully as a hunter or a 
race horse, and we can believe it possible that their keepers’ care is 
frequently tested, in the same manner asJLhat of grooms in some i 
Stables, by a white handkerchieff which, when passed over the 
animal, inl^allibly detects the least speck of remaining «dirt. There 
stood these fine animals, efhibiting the most gratifying proofs of 
the eflects of skill in producing perfection ui the various points 
which constitute their excellence. Each panicular of theiivfeed- 
ing and an account of the exact distance encli animal had travelled 
to the show, was set forth in a placard affixed to the wall ; but no 
great bodily exertion had been imposed on any, for none liad gone 
on foot more than two miles. Several h»d, howevlr, by van, rail- 
road, or canal, travelled nearly two hundred miles, and there were 
few that liad not come from a considerable distance. Any change, 
however, produces considerable effect on animals long-used to 
perfe^ tranquillity ; and even the easiest mnde of conveyance 
proves a considerable trial, while the bustle of four days^ publicity, 
and the incessant poking and pummelling to which their fat sides , 
are subjected by the rn^re hnowxng visitors during that period, ’ 
must tend greatly to deteriorate their condition. On*lhe day we 
msited the show, one very fine ardraal, the property of earl 
Spencer, the president of the club, ditgji, as^S supposed, frfim the 
effects of fatigue. Its disorder was probably aggravated the 
comparat^e exposure to*which it was subjected, for^he defence of 
a tent is a far more imperfect protection than the vmlls and roof 
of a well-secured cow-house. This struck us very forcibly when 
we first entered, and behidd so a port^pn of the exhibition so 
sightly sheltered, and we regretted that a place of exhibition en- 
tirely proof against the weather had not been found ; but so great 
an extent is necessary for the display of su^ a collection, that it 
is perhaps impossible, even in London, to fix upon any place better 
adapfr.d for the purpose than the bazur in King-street! We 
should, wc confess, rejoiced see a building erected expressly for 
• this exhibition, which might be so contrived as be available for 
other purposes when not made use of by the club. More fr^uent 
Mhibitions of agricultural instrumentn and dead stock might per- 
haps be made with advantage ; and as tl!e society increases, and 
of consetjuence its funds, which must receive a very cvmsideraffle 
addition from the multitude of visitors, it we hope, ere long, 
^ fo'ind practicable to carry such a scheme into execution. * 

The sheep were by no means the least interesting part of the* 
exhibition. Southdowns and new and old LgTcesters formed the 
staple, and were as remarkable for the excellence of their wool as 
their fine condition in other respects. It was amusing to watoh 
the care with which these animals were tended by their keenjirs, 
who were feeding them with turnips, and cuttng up the suppers ^f 
these innocents much as a nu»ei y-maid car*;e8 the dinner of a. 
youngster not yet arrived at (be dignity of a knife and fork. 
These words opportunely remind us that the Smithfield club can- 
not get on, any mure than otlier associate Engiishmei^ without a 


dinner, and shame it would be to them if they had not a good one. 
Accordingly, on Friday the 13th Qecember," 1839, between three 
and four hundred ” of the principal noblemen and gentlemen, 
agriculturists,” sat down to a ” substantial dinner ” at Aie Frec- 
>masoD8’ taflem, and doubtless did honour to the good cheer. 

Upon the toast “ Success to ghe Smithficld ClaV’ being pro- 
posed, th^ noble president (earl Spencer) said he badgrat happi- 
ua|8 in stating to them that their club had been greatly, although 
gradually, increasing. His lordship said he would not have spoken 
so confidently of the club, had he not Uscertaiued that the receipts 
of this year had been sufficient to clear the whole expenses of 
I the following one. There was, therefore, no risk to run at 
I their next meeting. The place of exhibition had been altered, and 
I it was the general impression that the alteration would be of the 
I greatest benefit to the breeders and •feeders of prize cattle^ la 
consequence of a complaint having b^n made witli respect to the 
juices not being sufficient, the commiCfee had agreed that two sets 
of judges should be appointed— one for the adjudication of prizes 
for cattle aud Ipng-wooled sheep, and the other for iiouthdowns 
and pigs ; and bis lordship hoped this arrangement would besatis- 
rfactory to all parties. It had also been arranged that two prizes 
should be given for Scotch and Welch cattle. His lordship knew 
of no class of cattle which gave better profit to ^he grazier, but in 
consequence their general size ^hey could not be expected to 
compete with the various classes of cattle now exhibited. 

Such an account of the money-matters of the club is gratifying, 
and is a sufficient prom of the estimation in which it is held by 
tliose who are the best fudges of its effects — the agriculturists.” 
The expenses of the last year must have been considerable, as no 
less than ‘2H-5/. in money was distributed in premiums, besides three 
gold and thirteen silver medals. W’^e hope that the next year will 
enable the iflcmbers still further to extend their encouragement, 
and that they will long conlAue to Gu on and prosper. 


T% NIGUT. 

• 

SW 1 PTI.Y walk o*er the weilem wave, 

Spirit or Night I 
Out of the mltlyeaatpm cave, 

W'liorp all the ionp anr) iono dAylight, 

Thou wovcBt dreams of joy and fear, 

Which nudte thee lernhlc and dear } 

* Swift be thy flight! 

Wmp thy form in a mantle grey, 

Star ingrought 1 

Blind with ihine hair the eyei of Day, 

Kiu her until she be weaned out ; 

Then wander o’er c8y,%nd Hca. and land, 

V Touching all with yilne opiate wand 
Come, long-sought ! 

* When 1 arose, and saw the dawn, 

1 lighod for thee ; 

* Whon lig^t rode high, and the ddl was gone, 

And noon lay heay on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turned to hit rest, 

Liugeriiig like an unloved guest, 

I aighed for thee. • 

• 

m 

Tby brother Death came, and cried,^ 

• Wouldift Uiou me ? 

Tby sweet cliilfl sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

Murmured like a naoniide l>ee, a^ 

Shall I nestle near thy sido? 

W’ouldst thouwur ? And 1 replied, 

^ 44o, not thee 1 

• 

Death will come when thou aif dead ^ 

Soon, too ffion ; 

Sleep will cime whemthou art fled 
Of neither would llsk Uie boon * 

I osk qf i^ee, beloved Night 
SwiA be thine approaching flight t 

Come toon, soon 1 0 Shclley 
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GAMES AND AMUSEJVIENTS OF THE ANCIENT i 
GREEKS 

No people are so famous iu ancient history for their festive 
meetings as the Greeks. From an early age, public, games, 
which various prizes were contended for, seem to have held a 
rank next to religion among their national customs. Bpt although 
those entcrtammeiits drew together a great concourse of pcwyile 
A’om different states, it does not appear that they were as yet 
celebrated at the vvihUc ei^jense, or at a certain prescribed season 
of the y^ar. They were generally conducted under the patronage 
of some powerful and wealthy prince, upon the solemnization of 
the funeral of an esteemed relative or friend, or upon any other 
occasion which he thodght fit. He furnished the prizes, and in- 
idtad the neighbouring, princes to the games. Many idlers among 
their people followed, of course ; but though these were allowed to 
be present as spectators, the contests were usually confined to noble 
blood. 

The games consisted of chariot^races, foot-racestbeixing with the 
coestus. wrestling, fighting with spears, archery, throwing the 
quoit, casting javelins, and leaping. Singing, or rather the rcor- 
tation of poetic compositions, dancing, and throwing the ball, were 
rather amusements than games ; in none of these were prizes 
regularly contended for, tlv* first alone excepted. th some 
instances stewards, or managers of the games, were selected to 
arrange tlie goal and course, and to keeq off the spectators from 
crowding on the performers ; but there were no judges, the prizes 
being awarded by the patron, according to the merit of the candi- 
dates. Wliere any doubt existed, an appeal was made to the 
disinterested princes who were present, and they decided. If foul 
play had been committed, the party aggrieved made a formal j 
complaint, and tlie party accused either vindicated Himself on oath, | 
or by the issue of a combat. In ^ames where several candidates j 
might contend — such, for instance, as the chariot-race, — three, J 
four, and even five prizes were given, of different value, and 
adjudged, after the first, accordiujj^c the place which each candi- 
date obtained. Waatever the number of rivals might be, none 
went away without some reward for his exertions. The chariot- 

J >rize was considered the most honourable of all others : but scarcely 
ess ambition and emulation were evinced in the athletic conten- 
tions ; for it was deemed the highest praise which a man could 
obtain . to say of him, that he knew how to use his hands and feet to 
the greatest advantage. 

The goal being Axed upon for the chariotecyrs, a steward was 
appointed to observe tliat all passed outside it. The candidates 
then took their stations at the starting-place, according to lot. 
The manner in which the lots were determined was this : — A 
amnll piece of wood was given to eac.h charioteer, in which he cut<« 
o\ inscribed a private mark ; the whole of the lots were thrown 
into a helmet, and shaken by a disinterested person, who caused 
them to fall out one after anotlAr., Each candidate knew his own 
lot, and he took his station according to the order irv which it was 
ahakeu from the helmet. At a given signdi they started. The 
experienced charioteer, from the moment of setting out, held the 
goal constantly in his eye. pu.sliiiig hi.w steeds and chariots as close 
to it as he could. 'When he arrived near enough lO turn it, be 
inclined, but as gently as possible, to the ^eft, while ^e goaded or 
lashed the right-hand nbrse smartly, gave him the rein, and cheered 
him onward ; still so restraining l^he left-hand horse, as that the 
box, or head, of the wheel should almost touch the goal, yet so as 
not to 6ti ike it, lest the chariot and rider might be overthrown. 
He who first turned the g)al well, and at speed, was likely to be 
first at the starting>p)ace. At the funvrul games in honour of 
Patroclus, the swiftest charioteer won as his prize a comely female 
captive, skilled in ^orks of domest^p utility, and a douhl^-eared 
brazen tripod, capable of containinj^two-an(l-twenty measures. 
Tlie second bore awav an unbroken mare, six years old, and 
pregnant with a mule: the third, a new cauldron, of four mea- 
sures ; the fourth, two talents of gold ; and the fifth, a small 
brazen pan, used for culinary purposes.* « 

The hoxerfl^ bound on the cnestus with tlfongs of leather ; both 
these andethe wrestlers wore a cincture which extended from the 
waist to the feet ; the breaet, and shoulders, and arms, were naked. 
The foot-race was distinguished by no peculiar character from 
similar exhibitions in our own^time8.c He who firft slightly 
wounded his chlversary in the 6pg;ir.fight was declared the con- 
queror. The combatants were clad in shield and mail, as in " 
battle ; but if they cviiic.ed a disposition, i£ <be eagerness of con- 
test. to press each other j^^eyond the limits of nfimic warfare, the 


spectators interposed and separated them. For the archers, a 
bird was tied by a string to the top of a pold fixed in the ground. 
The first prize was given lo 'him wlio pierced the poq^r flutterer 
with his arrow, the second to him who only divided the cord. The 
quoit was a solid mass of iron, large enough to afford ploughshares 
to a husbandman for five years. It was bestowed on him who 
pitched it farthest. A similar proof of superior strength in hurling 
the javelin, and a display of surpassing agility in bounding from a 
fixcAmark, ivere rewarded in a^uitable manner. 

Some writers* have observed, that the connexion of games w'ith 
the funeral obsequies of deceased warriors of didtinctiOD, arose 
from a disposition to honour them in death, by the celebration of 
amusernentjs ^liich in life they cultivated widi so much plea<iure. 
Homer leads us to a raore rational and satisfactory origin of these 
customs, when he insinuated that they were instituted fur the 
purpose of impressing more deeply on the minds of those present 
the memory of the dead, and thaV the prizes which were given 
served as so many record^ of the place of burial, and of the magoi- 
cicence of the solemnities with which that last melancholy office 
was performed. It was naturally a great consolation to the sur- 
viving friends of tlfo departed to make it known, as widely as 
possible, that he died with a glorious, pr at least a spotless charac- 
ter, worthy of such marked homage, and that, unlike the traitor 
and spoiler of the royal bed, his remains were not refused the rites 
of the grave, nor exposed in some desert place,H() be the prey of 
dogs and vultures. There pas no man, high or low, who did not 
recognise it as an imperative duty to erect a tumulus, or tomb, 
and to perform funeral ceremonies in honour of the dead, 

Vndecd, the tomb, and pi£ar over it, on which most probably 
Bomeqinblematic devicji was wrought, characteristic of the pursuits 
of the deceased in life, were considered in the light of a debt due 
to his ashes from his kindred and friends. It was believed that 
Uie soul of the dead c&uld not the gates of Ades until that 
debt was duly paid ; that it might appear again on earth to solicit 
the rights, if they were neglected ; Int that, after they were jiro- 
pcrly performed, it couldvevisit the precincts of day no more. 

l^thc deceased feiliii battle, the ceremonies which precedi d the 
games w'ere much after the following order The body was 
brought from the field in the arms of two or more of liis compa- 
nions, and laid in the tent, or rather hut, of his nearest relative or 
friend. As Toon as darkness put an end to the day’s strife, his 
associates in the field gathered around him, and uU the night long 
they wept aloud, the lamentation being led by the chief mourner, 
who, while be thus expressed his feelings, placed his hands on the 
bosom of his lost *ric.nd. When the first burst of grief was over, 
the body was stripped, bathed in warm water, and anuiiitAl with 
limpid oil, which resisted, or at least retarded, the process of 
putrefaction. The wounds were filled w^tli uii ointment supposed 
to possesii a similar power. The body was then disposed on a bed, 
and covered from head to foot with an under-vest of linen, ov^r 
which was thrownyi tinc^snow-white sheet of similar texture. 

^ From some superstitious motive, which has found its way to many 
other countries, the feet of the deceased /vere directed towards the 
vestibule. order to preserve the body from inierirnl taint, as 
well as to give it fragrance, a liquor, probably composed of 
vinous spirit and perfume, was poqred into it through the 
nostrils. ’ ' 

Thus it was kept for nine days, during which it was watched day 
and night by female captives. W^herc it was possible to procure 
the attendance of public singers,* whose profession it was to 
chauqt the funeral dirge, they were summoned on the occasion. 
This was not difficult ^in atSy well-iqliabited city of the age. If 
the slain warrior, instead of being conveyed to a tent, was restored 
to the mansion o( bis family, all his kindred and friends, male and 
femftie, hastened around him. The chaunters were '[ilaced beside 
the body, and at ever^r close of the dirge which they sung, the 
fcma^ dqmesticB answered with a general shout of sorrow. 

^ The aitcndance •f niiustrels on such occasions was a custom long prac- 
tised in the ’feast Persons of this description are related to have been present 
in the chamber wheje the daughter of Jairus was laid, when she was restored 
to life by the miracujpus power of the Mculafa. *' And when Jesus was come 
into the house of the ruler, and saw there the miM/feis and the multitude 
making a rout,' He said: Give place, for the girl is not dead, but slecpeih. 
Ai^ they laughed him to scorn. And when the multitude was put forth, *he 
ipent in, and took her by the hand. And thk maid arosb." These few sen- 
tences afford a striking example of the beautiful simplicity which characCentcs 
an the narratives of the Evangelists ; g^impllcily tiiat rarrles with It a weight 
of testimony powerful beyond that ofany other history punned by the hand of 
map. 
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The dirge being ended, and silence being restored throughout 
the mansion, the spouse of the deceased, sustaining his head 
between her Hands, next resumed tlie melancholy strain. She 
mourned his fall, which so suddenly, so irrevocably dissolved their 
loves, left her and her children helpless, and exposed them to the 
horrors of captivity. She dwelt upon his bravery amid the perils 
of the held, his virtues in the bosom of Ms home, and, above nil, 
she lamented that he had not resignetLhis last breath in her arms, 
and had left her on his warrior deatluoed no last sud memorial ^f 
his affection. Tl^ sobs of the female train around Her expressed 
their sympathy in her grief, and she was suceeeded by the mother 
oC the' deceased, and perhaps a favourite sister or dear female 
friend, Hrho Hinote their bosoms when tlicir grief rose 1» ifts most 
]ioignant intensity. , • 

In this manner that sex, whose principal earthly delight it .is 
to lavish its endearing and generous offices ^n man, mourned the 
dead for nine successive days ; while his military associates at- 
tended occasionally, and, in lionour of him, having stripped oif 
their armour, sometimes led their released lifirses round, or hy, the 
place where he lay, in precession. In the mean time a" ^lot was 
fixed upon for the funeral \)ilc, and a large qliuntity of timber 
having i»een cut down fresh frmn the forest, it was conveyed to the 
ground which was marked, and which is expressly said, in one 
instance at least, to Jiave been a hundred feet square. The wood 
and all the other necessaries being prepared, on the tenth 
day they proceeiled to the fuiicral.* %V military array was 
formed, the charioteers going before — next the body, borne hy 
friends of the deceased, and followed by Ihc chief mourner, and i^ 
the rear a band of infantry. The body was covered hy the tresses 
of the supporters, which they cut off, and thim dedicated, iiitolceti 
of their sj>rro\v. A similar offering was made by the chief 
mourner ; but to signify his di ciier grief, ^nd more intimate 
attachment, he placed the locks in thf hands of the deceased. 

Vhen the procession ariivcd at tlie appointed ground, athe body 
was laid down, and the attcniRints directed to dress the timeral 
pile, heaped up the wood in u square eomuiqusurule with the 
j)res(!ribed space. They then placed the body on the summit, and 
in order that the fle.sli miglit be consumed us speedily as possible, 
they overspread it with the fat of oxen and sheep slaughtered for 
the purpose, and disposed the carcassi's around it. With the same 
view, they jilaced on the pile jurs of honey, inclining fhc mouths 
of the vessels towar<l.s the dead. To these were added four steeds 
and the headless bodies of two dogs, favourite animals doubtless of 


neighbouring plain to a town along the public road. As they ran 
bo vaulted from one to the other; a 'feat which required great 
*dexterity, and attracted vast crowds of spectators, male and 
female, and of all ranks and ages. 

Sbt perhaps ftie most general and fascinating amusement of the 
age was that of dancing. It prevailed equally among aikorders of 
society, fi*om ^he palace to the cottage, and seems to have been 
very sffis^cessfully cultivated, upon principles not only of agility but 
of gracefulness. The movements were sometimes solemn and 
slow, sometimes extremely rajiid, aecordiil^ to th§ subject of the 
vocal or instrumental music to which the figures were add^ted. 
One of these was called tha varied dance. It was arranged on the 
idea of the famous labyrinth of Crete, and according to the fashion 
which Dtedalus of old invented for Ariadne. • 

There were as yet no public theatres, but a striking approach 
towards them, us well as towards the amusements which the drama 
I and ballet afford, appear to have been mad5. The stage was the 
I floor of the forum. A number of professional and youthful 
I Haneers asKembted#it the command of the prince, or on a public 
festival. The bard also attended, ami took his station in the 
j miiMie of the floor. Nine chosen superintendantb arranged the 
j entertainments* and restrained the syjectators from breaking the 
1 circle set m>art for the jierformers, who took their places around 
the bard, vl'hen^the flour was sufficiently smoothened, and the 
circle made wide enough, under the direction of the su])eriutcu- 
dant'i, tlie dance comrncnce^l to the sound of the harp. 

The festivals of religion were already solemnised with consider- 
able splendour. Temples H’ere erected on an extensive plan, to 
the expense of ".'hich several states contributed. The iuhabitanta 
of such states had a right to be present on occasions of cxtraoidi- 
nary solemnity. Accordingly, we find that a large concourse of 
both sexes, who lame from different parts by si;a, attended some- 
times at Delos, w'herc Apollo ilh.s wnrshipyied w'irh gre.it pump, 
and which, in fact, w'us then the Delphi of the islands. But this 
gay crowd came, not less to jiarticipate in tlie sacred rites, than to 
witncs.s file entertainments whi^h were connected with them. 
Among these, the principal charms were the hymns which were 
sung to fhc god by the choir, accompanied with musical instru- 
ments. The Invc of novelty, so Natural to vivid imaginations, 
invited fhc bards of the age to compose new* verses in honour of 
the tutelar deity of the filace. Prizes were given for the best 
specimens of sacred ymetry, which produced the most animated 
contentions among the tuneful tribes. Such euicrtamments wero 


the deceased. But these bodies, as well as those of the sheep and 
oxen, wi||e placed so far apart from the object of 4hc solemnity us 
to prevent his bones from being nii.xed with theirs. The pile was 
then set fire to, and when the flesh whs consumed, the embers were 
extinguished, the bones of^the deceased caiefully collected, and 
deposited ill a golden urn ; and to secure them from crumlilitig to 
dusVtoo soon, they w'crc thickly covered ^ith lard. 

The urn was taken away by the chief ii|oiu’ii»e> who, after care- 
fully coveiing it with a veil, or piece of hue white drapery, depo- 
sited it among the most Sacred possessions of his household. 
Finally, a circular space was marked out for the tumulu»or tomb, 
the boundary fortified with stones, and the inclosure filled up with 
loose earth* The eleventh tiny win^ devoted to, the funeral banquet 
and games. Such were the honours wliich were paid to the remains 
of an ilhistrions warrior. 

The funerals of less distinguished persons vfere conducted upon 
a scale of less magnificence, and very humble members of society 
had the^ last offices performed for tliem with little or no cereiwiny 
at all. The body was burnt \|ith the. aims oT the deceived ; in the 
satne spot the bones were interred, and over thei|i was raised a 
small tumulus,, on which some monumental tokens were erected, 
indicative of the pursuits that had employed the lifetime of Tlic 
departed. Bound these graves, asphodel aand elm-trees were 
sometimes planted. * ^ 

The funerals of illustrious men w^ere not \hc only occasions 
which gave rise to the celebration of public gaffies. They wer9 
often ordered by princes of a hospitable turn, in ho|}our and for 
the amusement of distinguished guests. They wefe the favourite 
entertainments of the age, and whenever an idle clowd was assem- 
bled, whether at the solemnization of a funeral, or a marriage, or 
a religious festival, they usually devoted some hours to these trials 
of strength and skill. They also played at dice, and sometinfes 
fur such heavy stakes as excited j^ot only deep interest, but san- 
guinary conflicts among the partly engaged. A very popular 
amusement was this : — A proficient in horsemanship selected four 
steeds of equal height, and well matched in their paces. These 
he connected togethei^ by traces, and urged at full speech from a 


faseinaUng, beyond, all other pleasures, lo a people warmed with 
so much poetic fire as the Greeks, and they were enhanced in no 
small degree., wc may presume, by the iulerest which the people of 
c^‘h fitciie felt ill the victory or di.>comfiture of their native bards, 
liuief often assisti'd at tlies^j contests, as a candidate for the 
prize. Siinihir meetings took place at Ch.ilcis in Fuhuea, where 
[ the palm of song was on several occasions borne away by lie.«iiod. 

I Delphi w'as yet famous only for i(s •racular temple. It was not 
i ftntil a inter agw, that, in imitation of those of Delos and EuboM, 
the Pytlflan games w'ffre. cstublislied , which soon became, so cele- 
brated through the then ci\ilisc.d w'oild as to throw the p.ircnt 
in.s’titutions into the shade. 


• Lf)Vl-: IN AUShNCK. • 

iiouncls of swcptesl mu|^c beard at evo. 

When fciimmer’s dew weeps over languid flowers 
And the still uir conveys each tone. 

However faint, and bears it to the ew 

With a disUig;t aufl tiinlling sound, winch kavea 

Its memory long within the ’raptured soul, 

Even such tkoii art to n# ; and tlius I sit 
And feci the harmuit^plhut round thee lives 
And breathes in every feature Tims J sit. 

And when most quiet, cold, or silent, theh, 

Even then, 1/ee/ ee^li word, each look, each tone. 
There is not aiisieceiit of tliat tender voice, 

Tliere i*nol a day-beam from those sun-brif hi eyc'A 
Nor passing smile, uor melancholy grace, 

Niji ihoiight half-mtcrcd, f|pling half-hctni.M-d, 

ITiir dance of kiuj^ness— no, nor (jentlest iMUch 
Of that dear hand. In am^j^ extended, , • 

'I'hat e’er was lost to me— lAt, treasured well. 

And oft recdlleff, dwells not upon uiy soul. 

Like sweetest music heard ul summer's etc. 
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A LOVE MATCH.* 

It is RurpriBing how many different Btages people may pass 
through in the course of their lives, and yet presea/e their identity. 
The IJiiipnB were always Sf^ken of as very worthy people. They 
were industrious and ecobomical, and then they were called 
wealthy penple. They purcliased an elegant hous£^, and fnenished 
it with' French furniture, and rairrora to the floor ; then they were 
called fashionable people. At length they gave dinners and balls, 
and i. brought chit their only child, who was a belle and a beauty, 
and then they were called stylish peojplc. This is the very acm^ 
of praise in the aristocratic vocabulary. 

* Thv force of nature could no further go ; ' 

And after the Liptgns became wealthy, fashionable, and stylish, 
they stood still. 

Was it not a great 'mistake, in abolishing titles in this country, 
that we did not abolish the desire for them ? Now, with a certain 
class, nothing is left to distinguish them but w^iaC can be procui^d 
by vulgar coin ;'and all the wealth in the country cannot turn one 
American citizen into a duke, or even a three^tailed ba&haw. 
Emma Linton, the heroine of our tale, and the oiely child, though 
ambitious, possessed no vulgar ambition. Many a youth sued for 
her fair hand. She smiled upon them, talked^with ^em, waltzed 
with them, and accepted their bouquets ; but her heart remained 
untouched. She had her aecret aspiijations, and determined never 
to marry unless she could see them accomplished. It was not 
wealth she sighiid for, nor* such ran^ as our republican country 
affords, hut for what she considered its true nobility — talenL 

There were many young lawyers, physicians, and divines, who 
gave fair promise of future eminence in their respective profes- 
sions ; but this was not Emmq’s idea of talent. Talent was a 
magic word that embraced every thing. The man who realised 
her beau ideals was to charm by his eloquence, dazzle by his wit, 
convince by his arguments, and conquer by his energy. To And 
him it was not easy, yet it hadUbeen her dream for years. She had 
heard of such,*knd read of such; but they were like wandering 
comets that never crossed her path. 

It is extremely difficult to know where to seek for our dis- 
tinguished men. Every party has its demigods, and poor Emma 
was kept in a state of feverish vicissitude. One position, however, 
she resolutely adopted, that they were only to be found in public 
life ; and she therefore sought her future husband in all the news- 
papers. She read whig speeches and demccratic speeches, tariff 
apeeches, and anti-tariff. She turned from the frozen zone of the 
norrh to the fler^ tropica of the south. She^ wandered from the 
far east to the still farther west, and her heart found no resting- 
place. * 

« At length, however, one star seemed to rise above its twinkling 
associates. All the world b^an to talk of Mr. Mcrville. ** When 
he spoke in public,” the n^spapers said, “ every eye was fix,qd 
upon him, and every tongue waamute.’’ All parties acknowledged 
his talents ; but only the party to which he belonged gave him 
credit for virtue and principle. 

Mr Linton happened to be on an excursion^ to Washington 
when Mr. Mervillc's fame became so transcendent, and therefore 
had the good fertile to hear him make a speech^ six ho]:r8 long, 
during which it seemed doubtful whether he once stopped to 
breathe. All this Emma learned through the newspapers, and 
waited with the utmost impatience for her father’s return. She 
had ascertained that Merville was a bachelor, and, if disengaged, 
he was the very hero rtf her aspirations. All in time Mr. Linton 
arrived, and Emma inquired, with n5 smell degree of agitation, 
what he thought of the distinguished senator. 

With Burprise*Bhe learned thftt he was ^n early friend of her 
father’s. ’‘They had met, with a gUw of feeling that carried then^ 
back to youth, and in the fulness of communication Mr. LinUm 
expressed his astoniriiment that Merville had never married. 

It would be surprising,” replied hu companion, “ if mine had 
not been an occupied life ; but 1 VgiP to grow weary of the 
strife of pt>litic8,caDd tired of gazing, year afUryear, on the hard, 
unyielding visages of my constituents. 1 want different specimens 
of creation ; its corals, its pe^ls, and its roses i-^the truth is, 
Linton, I am determined to marry and live for myselif.’' 

” 1 wisli,”^ replied his friend, “ yqu could take some fifteen of* 
twenty years ffom your age ; tadu then, as far as my influence avd 
cotisent could insure success, you might become my son-in-law.” 

“ And why not now ? ” said MerviUe eagerly : “ do you ^e in 
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me any of the imbecility of age ? Is my arm feeble to protect my 
wife, my heart cold in ita pulsations ? Where is the man, on 
whom you could bestow your daughter, who wouldf insure her less 
chance of vicissitude and change? You may obtain for her youth, 
but you must take with it the uncertainty of worldly aucceaa, of 
mor^ character, and of disposition. Perhaps you may see her 
breasting the storms of lifo with a man who has nothing but his 
youth to recommend him^ an advant^ of all others the most 
pferilous and the most fleeting.” 

As he spAe, his eye sparkled with the vivaofty of youth, and 
certainly at that moment there was little to mark the accumula- 
tion of years. Hb hair was slightly hleaclied, but the manly dig- 
nity of tfis forn\, was still unimpaired. Mr. Linton hWme a 
proselyte to the' Eloquence of his friend, and consented that he 
should try his influence with the young beauty. His surprise was 
great when he retunied home to And her mind already engaged 
upon the subject ; and, when he opened the negotiation, she lent 
a ready ami willing ekr. 

Mr.^ Linton comifiunicated to his friend the favourable intel- 
ligence, with the permission to hasten^on and make his own im- 
pressions. Mr. Merville was too important a man easily to get 
leave of absence. His name was on various committees ; and 
petitions signed by many a Harriett, Mary, Eliza, &c., were daily 
coming in, which he felt hound to denounce or to support At 
such a juncture, he could only write at first to the father. By 
degrees a correspondence was commenced between the parties. 
Had aught been wanting to confirm the fair Emma in her favour- 
.abie impressions, these fetters would have been sufficient. The 
flame was kindled, and burned brightly. Every newspaper that 
contained his nailic was preserved. “ Mr. Merville made a 
motion,” ” Mr. Merville sat down,” ‘‘ Mr. Merville rose,” were all 
words of magic im]ft)rt ; and now and then a speech of four columns 
ill length, to be continuca in the next, and concluded in the one 
after, bf Mr. MerviUe, gave her qj^iployment till the next appeared. 
Emma no longer troi^bled herself to keep np appearances. Instead 
of wearing the numerous bouquets that were laid at her shrine, 
and which often made her resemble ” Birnam wood coming to 
Dunsiiianc,*’ she left them to fade and die on her dressing-table. 
The consequence was. that the passion of the inamoratos faded 
and died ^ith them, and Emma Linton ceased to be a belle. At 
length, however, the long session was over, and Merville, crowned 
with honours, and his party triumjihant, w^as speeched and feasted 
through all the principal cities and towns, till he arrived at - «, 
too late at night to visit the lady of Ifis love. The first notice she 
received of his vicinity was through the newspapers, thete import- 
ant agents in the present love affair. It was announced in capital 
letters, that Mr. Merville, the great ^iiator, the great speaker, the 
great |tate.sman, had arrived, and that he had already received an 
invitation to a public dinner, which he had graciously accepted. 
Now did Emma’s heart flutter, her cheeks glow, as she thought, 
”jXhi8 man, wlioin^ill^the world delights to honour, is engrossed 
solely by me.” She walked before l^pr Psyche glass, scanned her 
slight and youthful figure, and felt a degree of wowler that any- 
thing so' diminutive could set the world in motion. 

At an early hour she was prepared to receive the senator. 
But he was detained by colls, and shaking of hands, ahd accepting 
the homage of half the city. a 

At length, hofvever, the august moment arrived, and Mr. 
Merville was introduced to the elegant and classic apartment of 
the young lady. Emma was an only daughter, and had. the privi- 
leges of one. Thomh Mr. Linton had no great taste for picturos 
or statuek', Emma had cultivated an ardent love of the fine arts. 
She bad collei-fted around her specimens of Italian sculpture ; and 
a«Cupid, beautiful as day, surmounted the pillar which rose in the 
centre of the crimson divan, against which she reclined. On 
either side were placed upon pedestals an Apollo and a flying 
Mbrciiry. The walls were ornamented with the finest copies of 
, RaphaePs Madonnas, the St. John of Domenichino, the Magdalen 
of Guiflo. The furniture was in the simplest style of Grecian 
beauty ; tabourets and divans, and the slight modern cane chair, 
that looks as if it was hardly made to support one of mortal 
mould, had excluded the French comfortable berghre and fauteuil. 
This apartment, so beautifully arranged, was exclusively her .own, 
cod was reflected on every side by superb mirrors, which produced 
the effect of a suite of rooms. It was an agitating moment to its 
youthful mistress when tbe^reat Merville entered, — great^ we 
regret to say, in mure senses than one. ” The waving line of 
beauty ” has long been celebrated, but seems difficult to define 
when Vought into real life. Fanny Kemble, we think, illustrated 
it, who never stood ezect, but bent, like a graceful sapling, with 
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every emotion of her mind. If it means merely a cujnf, Mer- 
Ville iUnstra^ it, for time often glvoi n surprising rotundity to, 
the figure. %inma had been too much engrossed in her worship 
of talent to ask a description of the temple which enshrined it, 
or she would have learned that he was what wc Y arikees call a 
portly man, with a comfortable share of^the bones and sinews of 
old Kentucky. * 

Emma had placed one of the ligM, cane chairs near the di^n, 
on which she meant to give audience ; thinking it w^iuld be a con- 
venient seat fof her lover. Even the elephant is guided by 
instinct or reason, and refuses to cross a bridge '‘‘that may totter 
tfnd siQk under him ; ITow ftiuch more a man of talents would avoid 
such a snare. Merville had real gotal sciisc, apd none of flie ufTec^ 
tation that belongs to a little mind. * lie paid his respects to 
Emma in a manly and graceful manner, an^, as he considered the 
cane chair wholly out of the quefflion, he took a seat on the small 
cii cular divan upon wLich slie wa.s sitting. This wn.s unfavour- 
able for firht impressions, it brought thegi nearly back to back, 
reflected from the magnifii'cnt mirrors, and the light and graceful 
Cupid, with his how bei*,, rising above tliem.aind ready to t!«ke 
aim. It however was only a first meeting, and it was of short 
continuance, for Merville was a puhlit* man, and had many engage- 
ments on hand. Perhaps he was too wi.se fo make a long visit. 
11 ih allusions were lender and respectful, as fothe object for which 
he. came, and yet not so pointed as ^larm the fair one. She 
felt that he still eonsnlered iu*r the mi.stirhs of her owm desliny. 
When he took leave, .she wat(*hed his reireating form in the mirror 
opposite, and, as the dour closed, her beautiful head drooped, aiKl 
she burst info tears. ^ 

At that critical moment the door was again gently opencct^ and 
Merville appeared ; lie Tiad left one of his gloves, and returned for 
it. What a spectacle for a Io\er,-f-his fafi- mi.stre.ss, after the 
first triumph of a meeting, half suffocated by sobs, aiid^batbed in 
tears ! • 

His quick and comprehensive mind aP once caught the mean- 
ing of her distress, and he determined to let his e.ngagmcnts wi^it, 
and set her lieart at rest. 

“ My dear MihS Linton,” said he (he had been used to address- 
ing her thus in letters), ** why this agitation, this causeless di.stress.!* 
You have incurred no re.spoiisibUity, you are entirely your own 
mistress; whatever e.ucoui agemenl or ho])C 1 may have cherished, 
has been the result of my own sanguine wishes. This excursion, 
without so powerful a motive, would have been dr.^irable to me. 
Much as 1 had heard of your beauty and sweetness, and truly as I 
read yofr mind in the letters 1 have receiicd, 1 do not hesitate to 
say, that the reality far transcends iny expectations. 1 fed that 
it was ]>resurnption in in# to expect to win youth and beauty. 
Recover your cheerfulness, and put me wholly out of the (^cstioii ; 
consider me only us the friend of your fithcr.'* 

The soothing toiuis of his voice, manner so tender ^lul 
respectful, at once piodiiced the desired effect ; her tears ceaaed, 
and by degrees furtive .smUes dimpled her cheeks. Their conver- 
sation grew^nore interesting, yet that odiou.s ifivaii ! •^Iiere w’ns 
hut one way of settling it; Emma arose and seated her slight 
figure in the slight chair, (uid then they could talk face to face. 
Merville gained wondcrf^ulTy by This arraignment. There is no 
old age to intellect, — it diffuses ov<*r the countenance the anima- 
tion and brightness of youth. Emma .saw all^her dreams realised. 
Whether the little Ciqiid drew his bow or not, it is diffn-ult to say ; 
but, beCpre they parted, another a]ipoininieut was made fou the 
evening, and, when be a second time ^i.H.*<p(b;aied, the mirror re- 
flected to her eye **o port like Jove.” Mr. Merville had no time to 
lose, and their engagement was soon settled Jlid announced. 
Strange as it may seeipi Emma was deeply in love ; and we vfffily 
believe, if she had heard all the sjiitcful th\iig.s said about their 
difference of age, it would not have given her a moment's uneasi-^ 
neaa. Some tried to make it out a mercenary* match on her side; 
buU^s she had rather more wealth in expectatiofl than ^^r. Mer* 
villc in possession, this did not go well. They next endeavoured 
to prove that it was for an establishment she was forming the con- 
Jiexion, to be mistress of a house and of a carrtage ; but all this 
-she enjoyed under her parent's roof. Finally, they contented 
'themselves by saying, “ she had thrown herself away ; ” a con- 
clusion that settles all difficulties, and is a wonderful cordial to the 
ill-natured. 

In a few weeks Mr. Merville his young bride to the altar. 
He was the huiipicst of husbands, Emma the happicM of wives, 
and Mr. Linton the happiest of fathers; but there was one quiet 
unobtrusive being, thiy. we cannot rank among the happy, •and thi.<t 
^as Mrs. Linton, the lendei^ mother of Emma. She was neither 


talented nor gifted, but her heart was true to nature ; she had 
from the first been averse to the match, and ventured to remon- 
strate against it. Emma listened resfiectfuUy to her objections ; 
they were entiiely based upon the difference of years. “ How is 
it possible,” said she, ** that the young and the old can assimilate ? 
Your husband will soon want quiet lind retirement, wlSYle you are 
yet K^ing fflr gaiety and amusement.” Never, mother,” said 
Emma; and she fully bclie^pd what she said. His pursuits will 
always be mine ; there is a perfect assimilation of mind, and time 
has no power over intellect.” ” And yet,” said Mrs. Lgnton, 
** 1 have knnwm such disproportioned matches end unhappily, and 
what you call intellect crumble away before old age,” “Then 
it ceases to lie intellect,” said Emma, triumphantly, “and 
cannot apply to our subject. M'e are all liable to the CMisualtics of 
life ; I too may become an invalid, but *we can only provide fftr 
the present.” Mrs. Linton was always silanccd by Emma's ready 
wit ; .«?he ceased to oppose, and, when she parted from her beloved 
^nd only daug^l^n made every effort to suppress her rising tears. 

Emma repairea to the pleasant mansion of her husband, and 
for^three whfile months was the happiest of human beings, though 
far awny from her parents and early companions, and compara- 
tively among "strangers. The intellect and talent to which she 
paid homage were devotedly heis. Her husbaifil suffered the 
wheehs of governfiient to revolve as they might ; it mattered little 
to hfoi which part was up, or which down. His beautiful bride 
absorbed all hifi thoiightf. He accommodated himself to her 
youth, her fancies, and e]|pn her whims. They had promised a 
distinguished artist to sit for their pictures, and Emma insisted 
that they should both be put on the same canvas. Mervillc’s good 
judgment led him to o]ipi»RC this fancy, but the young wife would 
not be contrnditttcd. Notwithstanding the skill of the painter, the 
contrast of age was strikingly* preserved. Emma was unplea- 
santly affected by it, and she protested they were neither of them 
likenesses. 

Hitherto Mr. Mervillc's world of politics had gone smoothly 
on ; but who expects stability in 'fiar new hemis|^erc ? Election- 
eering times were drawing near, and the husband began to arouse 
from his slumber. His brow w*s sometimes thoughtful, and 
Emma grew anxious lest lie loved her less. She had a modest and 
painful consciousness of intellectual irifcri(irity compared with him, 
which sometimes disquieU^d her. Her husband was in the habit 
of calming these sulieitudes by ashuring her how much beyond 
compare were her native and intuitive perceptions, to any dull 
acquisitions of his ‘own. Her genius and taste were amply and 
justly alleged, and always with feeling and eloquence. But this 
could not last in ckectioneering times. Merville was a determined 
iJilitidlan, and whigs and democrats were in motion. One evening 
the petted wife actually found "herself alone in her drawing-room. 
The French clock struck niue, and he did not arrive ; she tried tif 
read, she walked the room, she rang the bell, she poked the fire, 
%nd wliiied m^ay another hour. * At length the clock struck the 
deep funereal no(e!« o# ten. At that moment he entered, and found 
his beautiful Emma in tears. 

“ What is the matter with you, my dearest?” said he, tenderly ; 
“ no bud UCW.4I I liDjic, from ourdenr father or mother ? ” It must 
be confessed he had the afl’ectation of calling his early friends by 
their ^hirentalltitles. ETnma shook her heat. ** What then has 
happened ? ” 

Where have you been alf the evening ? ” said she, with a 
rising sob. 

“ To a caucus, my love,” replied he. ^ 

“ Promise me, then,” said she, throwing herself into his arms, 
“ that you will nevcr*go to another.” ® 

It wife easy for him to restore Emma’s serenity for that time. 
But, alas ! caucus after caucus followed ; his whole (^me became 
engrossed. He was the leading' man of his party ; and the very 
popularity that had won her heart now nf|de her wretchedness. 
The chosen friends of her husband were politicians, and of his own 
^e. Ue urged her to iuvit* friends to her liottse, and to visit; but 
be was always too^iucli •engaged to be with her. At length he pro- 
posed her making her parents a visit, and promised to has^n to her 
the first moment ot leisure. Emma received this proposal as a wish 
to be relieved from the little reatraint her society iin{> 08 ed u^ion 
him, and iflade her pref^ations with the air of a martyr. His 
^engrossment did not prefent attending to gevery proper 

ffrraiigeiiienl for the journey of his wife. Her father joyfully wel- 
eonu'd her, talked of f:hi popularity and success of her husband, of 
hi.w-liigh standing fimniig his constituent^ and congratulated her 
Oil having chosen so wisely. The mothA's eye soon detecteil a 
cloud on the fair young brow ; snd^heu^Emma seated herseb on 
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'« low cricHcet by her.side» Mra. Linton did not rejuesB the confi- 
dence that was trembling on her lips. 

*' O mother/' said she, all you predicted 1 ms arrived. 1 am 
interested in nothing — I enjoy nothing — 1 have notaocicty — I am 
alone in t|xe world. My husband has become indifferent to me.*' 

V Yon shock me/' said Mrs. Linton. 

“ Indeed, mother, it is too true ; but little inofc tlia^^hree 
months after we were paarried, his ablation began." 

“My dear child, Mt^ Mervillc is a man of honour and princi- 
ple ; 2 fear vour conduct has been injudicious.’* 

“ I have Wen the most devoted of wives," replied Emma ; “ 1 
wanted no other society Uian hi.s. Only three months after we 
were married, he left, me for — *’ 

My child,” interrupted the mother, “beware of suspicion, 
and do not expose hny faults you may ha\c accidentally disco- 
vered ** • 

“ Surely I may 8 ])eak to niy own mothci*," rejdied Emma. 
“ Three months after we were married, he left me li whole evening 
entirely alone, and 1 discovered that it was Tor nothing but a 
caucus ! " ^ 

“ 1 am rejoiced/' said Mrs. Linton, smiling, “ that it W'as for 
nothing but that. Bat now do tell me, Emma, wl*y you married 
Mr. Merville » 

“ You know, iiiolher, JtVas for his talents ;*lbey first secured 
my affection." • 

“ Then he has lost his talents ; he i^iio longer an honour toliis 
country ? " ^ c 

“ Indeed, you are mistaken/' said Emma, w.armly ; “ he is more 
popular than ever." 

“ I’lien it is ^ou that have changed ; you love him no longer for 
W'hat first won yom* affection. Had he grown iKdiffcrcnt to the 
public good, and pas.sed his tirfic in attendance upon you, you 
might have justly complained that you had thrown yourself away 
upon an imaginary greatness.” 

Emma had good sense enough to feel that her mother’s repre- 
sentations were jvst, and she onTJ^ added, “ Well, great talents arc 
for the world, not for domestic life." Yet wlieii her friends 
thronged to see her, and all sf^oke of her husband, siic felt her 
former enthusiasm revive. M’eek after week slie expected him, 
but the delinquent did not arrive ; and at length he wrote to her, 
that he was so much occupied that it would he impossible for him 
lo come for her till a certain day of the month, when the election- 
eering would be over. The letter was written in the hurry of 
occupation, and under darkor views of his political horizon than 
had yet taken place, llis wife imagined there was a peculiar 
coldness about it. and she became quite wreteWd, and aiinouMced 
her intention of immediately returmng. There is a restlessness Jii 
unhappiness, that will not allow the subject to wait patiently for 
tlie unravelling of events. Emma, notw’ithstandiiig the remon- 
strances of her parents, who jjid not understand the slate of her 
feelings, actually look passage in the stage* coach, ^ and arrived dt 
her own door just at night, aft^r two da}'^» of rapid journeying. 
She hastened to her room ; it was cold and- cheerless. The servants 
were surprised to see her, and she almost regretted that she liad 
come back. She would not unpack her trunks, but seated her- 
self on one of them, thinking bitter thoughts. 

“ How soon will yCiur master probably oe at honm ? " sfiiid she 
to one of the servants. 

“ Early to-night, madam," sail! he ; “he has a party of gentle- , 
men to sup." 

“ No wonder," thought Emma, clasping her hands in a the- 
atrical style, “ that he could not como for me, that he docs not 
wish me back ! I%?ill no longer blight his‘ ]»rospects ; 1 will re- 
turn. for ever, to »y parents." I^ie seated herself at herSvriting- 
tableto pei^a farewell epistle to her^aithlessj'husband. 

Ir the mean time, he returned just in season to receive his 
friends, and did not Is&rn till the late hour of their departure that 
she had arrived. The servant then put a letter into his hands, 
with the information ; but added that Mrs. Merville was vciy mu^ 
fatigued, had rctirad for the night, and "requested not to be dis- 
turbed. • 

^ Mr. Merville opened the letter with real anxiety, and with the 
intention of at^ least watching l*y the bedside of tlic invalid, after 
he had ascertained the cause of her su^jleu return, wftich he |»rc-„ 
Burned the letter would explain. 4 • ^ 

•“To Mr. Mkuvillk. ^4 

“ Where the feeling of affection exists no dnore, it is useless 
to recriminate *, it neitlYr suits the dignity of your character, nor 
the forbearance of mme> I should think it my duty to coutiuue 

/ 


to endure indifference and neg'.ert, did I not feel that, in return- 
ing to my father's roof, 1 Relieve you from a responsibility that, 
with yoursenseof justice, must weigh heavily upon yovTr conscience. 
Your time will now be wholly your own ; and you may devote it 
to the public weal, or to sucA convwial pleasures r» have been the 
occupation of this evening. It would have been generous in you 
not to have awakened roe sO early from my dream of happiness, 
wluch for a very few monthsttseeined to me a blessed reality of all 
I had ever hct^ied to enjoy. The painful lesson 1 have received of 
my own insignificance, is one that no doubt < required. We 
me-isiire oiir^ef^es byMiose around us, and, brought up as I have 
been, I had hut little to lower my selfAssleftm. Though we part, 
it is stilPmy earmts^ wish to near your name. It is an honour to 
myself and to my family. * “ Emma Mervillk." 

Tw'ice the hiisbanJ read the Jptter without comprehending the 
tenor of it. lie tlicn directed her waiting-muid to go to her 
with u mosspge ; but the girl hiiid the door wa.>> locked, and, as no 
answer wa.s returned,^' her lady must be asleep. Upon further 
inquiry, "he found she lind made arrangenients to set oil’ early in 
tlie morning. Again Merville read the letter, and not, us before, 
with a total nnconaciousnes.*. of its* meaning, llis own quick in- 
tellect supplied the explanation she had withheld, and a generous 
tear bedewed his eye. “ She is but a child," yuuight he ; *' a lamb 
that 1 look from tlie fold ; 1 placed her in the green pasture by 
the flow’ing brook, but l ouaht to have carried her in my bosoiii.” 
He thought over her youth ami her beauty, and some humiliating 

g nitra.sts rose* to his niint|^as to his own claims. He felt that her 
ippiness ought to have been his first care, and when, after giving 
ordaE-s to his servant., he threw himself upon his bed, it was* in the 
spirit of conics.sion and contrition. 

In the mean tirne,i> Emma passed a rc.stlcss nijghi; she some- 
times regretted that she ha& thus sealed her own destiny, but an 
heroic feding, that she had relieved her husband from a burden, 
siqiported her rcbulutiqn. Before^the dawn of day she was ready 
for her di>jia*'turc. It was a cold, cllt>crle^8 niorning, not a star in 
the sky, and still so dnik that not an object could be discerned. 

Poor Emma hurried to the room where tin* portraits bung ; 
it was not to look at her own, radtaiit with bappincns, but to lake 
a last view nf her husband’s, by a glimmering lamp. Slic won- 
dered she Irad not thought it a likeness ; tlu re was his high broad 
forehead, his dork piercing eye, bcimiiiig upon lier with a lender, 
ness that she should never sec again. Her tears fell in torrents. 
The servant eame to say that the carriage was at tlie door. Plac- 
ing her hundketchief to her eyes she lett the apart mtgiit; and, 
with a feeling of despair, as if she cared not who witnessed her 
sorrow, ubcendcd the steps of her carriage, and with a convulsive 
sob threw Iicr.scif back, — not on the *seat, but into her husband^K 
arms! Vondly and tenderly he pressed her to liih bosom. ‘•Could 
you think, my Emma,"* said he, “ that I would let you a 8ef:ond 
tiiife leave me? WhsreSthou goest, 1 will go too.” 

fie hud secretly countcrrmnided her 01 dors the night before, and 
they travelled alone in the carriage.* Never had yie powers of 
Mervillc’f^miiid been so fully called forth; not as a .statesman or 
a politician, but as a husband, lover, and friend, blending with all 
a tenderness aimost«pareiital. tNo ulhi.sion w'as made to the heroic 
epi.stle, and Emma hoped he liad not received it. 

Two days of travel, devoted to conversation, passed rapidly 
away. Mervillc had the happy art of mingling useful reflection 
with information. His mind was stored with experience, und 
matfy a little narratjfe ca^ed forth her sympathy. As they en- 
tered the Sity and drew near to hef^ father’s, Emma faintly whis- 
pered, “ Am I«riow in a dream, or liave 1 awoke from a miseruiile 
ong to happiness ” * • 

“ We have both awoke," said he ; “ God grant we may dream 
no more I " • 

INiey were recevred with great delight by the parents, though 
they were much^urprised at Emma's speedy return. Merville had 
always entertained an instinctive, feeling that Mrs. Linton was 
opposed to 4ihdr marriage ; and, though he had treated her with 
filial respect t t^re was less of warm- hearted confidence than he 
hud evinced for her husband. He now, however, took an early 
opportunity to request a private conference, and candidly cummu- 
i^j^ted to her aU that had passed. “Henceforth," said he, 
‘MEmma shall have no reason to complain of neglect, neither shall 
you find any maternal anxietieB you may have felt, arising from 
the ditrcrcucc of our ages, fulfitled." 

“ I have always thought," said Mrs. Linton, good-humouredly, 
“and B|ill think, notwithstanding Emma’s griefs, that hers bids 
fair to be among the few happy matiihes. "But my sentiments are 
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nol chnnii^cu ; and, if I were ever to write a dissertation, it should 
beairainst siieh alliances.*’ 

“ It would do no good, my dear madam,** replied he ; “ lonjiC 
as there are human motives and sympaMhics, such alliances will 
take place. Ratner turn your attention towards mitigating any 
e\ils that may arise from them.*' 

Emma remained a week at her father’s, and still her husband 
said nothing of returning ; at length bhe proposed it herself, and 
he at once consented. On their journdy home the reconciliation 
was so pcif(‘ct, that Emma did not heatate to discuss her griev*^ 
anres. The shock she received on her arrival, at finding prepa- 
ranons for a supp^ party was alluded to. and she learned with 
some confusion that it was the regular meeting of a club of Mer- 
ville*s nncv'ut eoiii]>eers. * • 

From this time the asjiect of things seemed jt« have ch^ged. 
Emma began to dabble a little in politics,* and assisted in writing 
votes for distribution. Just as she had ma4e up her mind to 
become a real pnlitieinn, the election took place, and the opposite 
party obtained the victory l*crhaps Mervjllc bore this disap- 
pointment with more philosophy from his views of domestic 
clutv ; and. when a second lOmma came to brighten his existence, 
and awaken parental ad'cctiAi, nothing of poliiicai partt/ mingleil 
with his love for his country; but, with his earnest desire for its 
prosperity and happiness was united general jihilanthropy towards 
ins fellow-c'.tizens. Emma realised more of her dreams of happi- 
ness than perhaps helangs io the lot of most of her sex, and 
always professed hersclt a warm advocate, fyr dhpari/t/ of age in 
u matrimonial conn(?\ion ; not, however, exceeding the thirty- five 
years, exactly the dirrcrericc between her husbarurs and her owm. 

Sucli mnfclies,” she .said, “ were the hap^iiest in the world when 
they were real love matches.** 

^ • • • 


earthquake of CAUACA^<5. 

The most awful convulsion of nature which has occurred^n any 
pn>’t of the world, since (he comm<*icement of this century, was the 
earllK|uakc of (’araea.s, u city of what is iibw tlic independent 
rcpuhl'c of Vemvueia, in Soutli America. It is situated about, 
fifteen miles tVoiii (he ('nrihhean Sea, from which it is separated 
by a chain of mountains, at an cleialion ot 3,(MK) feet above the 
ocean. It was well-hmlt. poshcssed many spacious and beautiful 
edifices ; the jn ivatc hou.ses were noted for the rutUuc.ss siid cost- 
liness of their fiirnitare ami decorations —an unequivocal indication 
of great w'eallh — and it contained, at the lime of ihe catantrophe, a 
population of .'>(), (H)0. On the fat al ‘iOtli of ISlarch, Ihli, it was 
reduced to a heap of ruins in a few seconds, am) tw<d'‘<^ thousand 
of the inhalfilaiits perished together in an instant. The prince of 
traiellcrs, M. Humboldt, has siqiplied us ivith a vivid and atfeet- 
ing ueeoutit of this nppaliiugacaluniity , to which we sh.all have 
recour.se in drawing up the ]iu;scnt notice of it. Shocks ol Airth- 
t|nakes*h:id been felt ]n'cviou»ly to the I'at^l day, particularly on 
the 7th and 8th of February, wdieii the earll^w'^is kept in a state orf” 
perpetual oscilliition day anil night. A great di ought prrraile# 
at this period througlioiit tli(F province. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen at Carnca?!, or for ninety leagues around it, diiririg*||ic live 
months which fneceded its destruction. The ‘JOtli of ]Murcli, the 
memorable day, w^as remarkabiy hot : tl;c air vvas calm, and the 
sky was one sheet of unclouded azure: It hej^ig Holy Thursday, 
a great^parc of the )iopulHtion was assembled in the churches. 
Nothing in the earth or in the sky gave awfiTl jiresage of the 
approacjiing calamity ; it seemed n holiday with nature too. Hut 
at seven nii«utes past four in the afternoon a .shock was felt, and. 
ficigntly pow'crful to make the j^ells of *11 tli^ churchc% toll at 
once.. This lasted five or six seconds, dining which thcijiroundi oiled 
to and fro like an. agitated sea, and heaved iipwTirds like a boilii^ 
liquid. The danger was supposed to be past, when suddenly a 
tremendous subterranean noise was heard, loudar and longer than 
the most terrible roll of thunder that ever jiealed wiihit^ 
tropics, but resembling that phenomenon. This soiiid preceiled 
a perpetual motion of three or four seconds, followca by an undu- 
Intory movement somewhat longer. The shocks were i^i opposite 
directions, from north to south, and from east to wc^. Nothing 
could resist this combined movement from beneath *vpwards, and 
the undulations crossing each other. As tw'o conti nding waves 
meeting break each other into fragments, so was Caracas shattered 
to pieces Jjy this opposite rolling of the earth; and about twelve* 
thousand souls were buried beneath ^ie houses and churches. 

There wa.s of course a gVand procesluoti to take place that day ; 
it had not yet set out. but £o great was the conjoarse which 


thronged the churches, that nearly font thous&ud persons were 
crushed by the full of their heavy vaulted toofs* The sacred edi- 
fices which bore tlie names of La Tdoidad and Alta Gracia were 
umre than one hundred and fifty feet in 'height ; the naves were . 
supported by pillars of twelve or fifteen feet in diameter ; yet 
these strong and massive buildings there only remained a mass of 
ruins, not exceeding five or six feet in elevation. The ground at 
this place afterwards sunk so much, tlfkt scarcely any veSliges of 
pillars oj jsoliinftis remained visible. The soldiers* barracks, a 
large aniT substantial building^ almost wholly disappeared. A 
regiment of troops of the line that was at^embled under arms, - 
ready to join the procession, was, with the exception of a few iTU*n, 
overwhelmed beneath the ruins of this great edifice. In short, 
nine-lenths of the fine town of Caracas were completely reduced 
to a heap of rubbish. The walls of such hojises as were not 
thrown down were so rent and shattered, that no one would run 
the risk of inhabiting them. The effects of the eartliquake were * 
somewhat less violent in the southern and western parts of the 
city than in the others. There the cathedral, a massive building, 
suj^iorted by enor^nous buttresses, remained standing. 

The scene of dcsolStion and misery which followed this dreadful 
visitatjpn has been painted in such lively colours by the great 
traveller mentioned, that we shall quote his words. 

“The night Holy Thursday presented the most distressing 
scene of desdiation and sorrow. A thick cloud of dust, which, 
rising above the ruiffs, darkened the sky Hke a fog, had settled on 
the groand. No shock was felt, und never was a night more 
calm or more serene. Thif moon, nearly full, illumined the 
round domes of the Silla, arn^the aspect of the sky formed a per- 
•fcct contrast to that of the earth, covered with the dead, and heaped 
with ruins. Mothers were seen bearing in their arms their 
children, whom they hoped to rccal to life. Desolate families 
wandered through Slic city, seeking a brother, a husband, a friend, 
of whose fate they were ignorant, otnd whom they believed to be 
lost in the crowd. Tlie peojile pressed along the streets, which 
could no more be recognised but by long lines of ruins. All the 
calamities experienced in the great catastrophes of Lisbon, Mes- 
sina, Lima, and lliobaniha *, were renewed on the fatal day of the 
‘2()th of Marcli, 1H12. The wounded buried under the ruins im- 
plored by their cries the help of tht» passers by, and nearly two 
thousand were dug out. Never was pity displayed in a more 
afiectiiig manner, never had it been seen mi're ingeniously active, 
than in the efforts ein]>loyed to save the mi.sorahle victims, whose 
groans reached the ear. Implements ft**" diugnig and clearing 
away the ruins were entirely wanting, and the people were obliged 
to use ilieir bare bands to disinter the living. The wounded, as 
well as the sick who had escaped from the hosyntals, were laid on 
the banks of the small ri\er Guayra : they found no shelter but the 
foliajc of^rees. Heds, linen to dress the wounds, instruments of 
.‘?iirgery, medicines, ami objects of^the ino.st uigtiit necessity, were 
buried under the ruins. Every thing, even food, was wanting 
during the first days. Water bceamc^alike scarce in the interior 
of ^he city. Tln^ eomnvolion had rent the pipes of the fountains ; 
ihe falling hi of the earth had cholfcd up the springs that supplied 
them ; und it became necessary, in order to have water, to go 
down to the river Guayra, which was considerably swelled— and 
then vessel.s to convey the water were w'anting. Tlicre remained 
a duty to be fulfilled toward the dead, enjoined at once by piety 
und the (ffead of*infeetioii.* It being impossibfe to inter so many 
thousand corpses, halt-buried already under the ruins, commis- 
saries were ai>poiiitpd to burn the* bodies ; and for this purpose 
funcr.il piles were erected between the heaps of ruins. This cere- 
mony lasleil several days. Amid so many^mblic calamities, the 
ficojde demoted tliemselvea lo those religious duties wldch they 
thought were the mo8t*fitted to appease the w^ath of Heaven. 
Some, assPmbling in processions^sung funeral hfinns : others, m 
di.straction, confessed flieraselves aloud in the streets.. In this 
t*\vii was repeated what had been remarked in the province of 
Quito, after the tremendous earthquakes of V97 ; a number of 
vnarriages were contracted between persons ^ho had neglected for 
many years to sanction their •uion by the sacerdotal benediction. 
Children found part^ts b\^ whoni they had never tiM then been 
acknowledged ; restitutions were prornhsed by ]fersoii^ had 

* T!h* enrLli(|ii.ikt' nf Kiultamba, tii Quit^ whieli happened lu J797, pruduced 
ns friKhtfiil, andwi the same time as fiiiif^ular effects, as any on record. Forty 
il%isatul persons perished in a rotflliy^nt ; ai/H the eartli so openud. that opposite 
sid (9 oC (he sninr street were in some ^stances removed to a distance 
from eucli other, and occasit^t^jy to a considerable height above their fornwr 
level,— li II. , 
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'Uever been accused of fraud ; and families who had long been One day, walking along the New Road (that paradise of old- 
enemies were drawn together by the tie of common calamity. If book lovers), 1 found on a stall “ Burton Abridged, one and six- 
this feeling seemed to calm the passions of some, and open the pence.'" Ay," said 1, ‘ this will do; the cream of the book is 

heart to pit, it had . M, hand wm i. my p.«ket-lhe man that wa. eittiog 

more neid and mhuman. In great calamities vulgar minds poff. , u , • i i ^ * j ,V. , . i. ? 

.Ml .till leas goodnes* than atrength. Misfortune acts in the !»••"»> the books got up, half-ertended his hand ; but I 

myn... as the pursuits of literature and th! study of nature ; paused, opened the book, looked down a page— it would not do ; 
their happy influence is felt only by a few, giving more ardour to some utilitarian editor had spoiled it — the quaintness was gone— 
sentiment, more elevation to the thoughts, and n^^orc benevolence there were the ideas, 'stork -naked, like unfledged chickens, and 
to the disposition." The effects of conscience, here so ^tMphically about as graceful. I l<\y[l it down, and did not buy ** Burton 


sess still less goodness than strength. Misfortune acts in the 
same manner as the pursuits of literature and the study of nature ; 
their happy influence is felt only by a few, giving more ardour to 
sentiment, more elevation to the thoughts, and n^^orc benevolence 
to the disposition." The effects of conscience, here so ^iMphically 


described, form a very interesting feature of the subject. Such a Abridged ” 

cirramitanoe U so ehWeri.tic of humw nature, that every one ^ ^ 

may have occasional opportunities oi observing it. ... „ i » 

Ob the same day on which Caracas was overwhelmed, violent ‘'”® '^“y' '"S'*'"? "••’"ething else, I 

oommotions were experienced in various, and often far distant, 8tuml|le(J upon “Burton's Anatomy, in folio." This, th.mght I, is 
places. For somlj time, the earth continued in a very unsettled the book — all that 1 had fancied or hoped for ; and here, (as 1 
« state, and gave frequent intimations of internal commotion by loud looked round the spacious apartment, solemn with the accumu- 
bellowings and liorrjble murmurs. Volcanic erujitions likewise luted wisdom of ages,) here place to read it ; the next time 1 
broke out, the explosions being heard at a distance of seven come, I will begin. After all, there is n»)thiug like an ediVio prin^ 
hundred miles. Ind^, this imriod was remarkable for the fre- book seoHis fresher, less handled, to come more direct 

quency of volcanic phenomena ; but we bliall not enter Upon Vne „ ^ , 

subject at present. author s mind lo the reader s ; and n jolto — wliat plca- 

i hi reading down its cx])ansive paS'e ; no distinction in repeat- 

ON READING BLBTON S. ANA1UM1 U1 alderman docs turtle-soup from avast china bowl, or one does 

Ml|,LANCIIOL1*. - coffee out of a breakfast cup. 

What would not one give for the power of unreadinrif books, Time after time dql f revisit that library, generally for some 
that one might read them again fortlfe first lime? Many books can specitic purpose ; often did that volume meet mine eye ; but tlie 
always be taken up with thfi certainty of finding in their re perusal library is now closed to^ine, and Burton still unread, 
nearly as much delight as was experienced at their first reading Not long ago I read a paper by Elia (Charles Lamb), in imita- 


nearly as much delight as was experienced at their first reading ; Not long ago I read a paper by Elia (Charles Lamb), in imita- 
there are some whose greatest beauties are not seen till they have tfciu of Burton. Hns lironght to my mind all ray procrustmation, 
been read again and again ; as the miner, at eac)i successive stroke ull my neglect of my favourite tbougli unread book, and I am quite 
of the axe, exposfes some new ntass of glittering ore, or gives first resolved to read BSrtoii’.s ^'An.itomy of Melancholy Imt not now. 
to the light of day some “gem of purest ray serene." But there 1 want, the leisure to enjoy if as I ought. Some day 1 will go into 
arc books which disclose all their charms in a first interview, anrl the country for a week, mid dtffotc uiysi^ll to its perusal. Then, 
never again exhibit their first perfections. Who docs n<Jt rcmeiii- on the banks of my favourite stream, wlicre I have often roamed in 
ber the first rdkdiiig of the “Mysteries of IJdolpho.®" Young '^boyhood, building mr-casUes — licneath sonic wide-spreading tree, 
and alone — the book procured by stealth, and read in secrecy — on the banks of the maji’siic Thames, with leisure to enjoy it, and 
horror after horror rising up, difficulty after difficulty, till if. pleases no cares intruding, will 1 certainly read the “ Anatomy of Melan- 
the author to remove and explain them ! What a power romance- choly." { Yen ! but wheni 

reading has in youth ! True it is tliat all is not believed ; but the 

fancy is easily led, and no critical chills come over one — no dis- 
crepancies startle one into doubt. When yqnth is over, never can 

those days return, when the wildest, ubsurdcst Minerva- Press * 3!l* 

romance entranced one more than a novel by jlulwer or James docs 
now. There be no romances in after-life ; for the roinahce 4iu.st 

be reciprocal — as much in the reader us in the book. Castles are v OUR LITERARY LETTER BOX 

not lonely, ruins not haunted ; wc may read that they are so, hut „ 

our minds misgive 118 ; the t^ai^d is broken, and “ deeper than ^did ‘ r t ^ 

ever plummet sound," in thg ocean o/ time,'* is drowned the ‘ They say that smtill thini?ii arr great to btlle men ; ami wr, being of tho 
“book" of youthful spells 1 onler of lirtlo folks, did feol, m a snudl dogrop, anxious ubi,j5l tin* “oppiuiig ” 

There is some pleasure in not having read a book — in a “Yarrow of Orw Litruaky I.kttiih-IIox. The interval hftwppn tiii> intlmmion of our 
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They say that small things are great to litlle men ; ami wr, being of tho 
order of lirtlo folks, did feel, m a small degree, anxious ubi,j5l the “opening ” 
of OcH Litruaky l.KTTiiii-llox. The interval between the intlmniion of our 


unvisited." Now, 1 have never read Burtoi^s “Anatomy of iniemlon and “ the presemt writing ” Ims^beun very brief ; ami we were rather 
Melancholy." I mean to read it— I have resolved for years. What fraiful of being obi ijfedjo rekort Ritlu* old and stale iriek of scuing up •* men 
n delightful book be, praised as it has been by aft sorts of s>traw,” in onler to knock them down again. J o be obliged to .*.iu» m jutmA 

people ! Dr. Johnson and Chasles Lamb-who more opposite >» "erwablo u. a ».../«/ n.uu ; and lo 

and yet both agree to commend mmint old Burton. ’ ’ ■"■‘■'■■rartunn* «.d not used u, c.rry 

0. Li.*:,.!! . 0.1 -1 s? s. 'x “iwo faooB under one hood,” it appeared a rather serious mattenato be obliged, 

1 forget what hrst led me to thmk of reading .t ; probably ,„e o,*ei. to .a,w'o, nur'o™ "Ub eravity .ad murh eour- 

something that dropped m conversaVon ut a period beyond the j b„,„ .„partuou,. We write ..ow . 

reach of memory ; but it was a long time before 1 could meet with ^ek from the intimation of our intention ; and already opr readers have stored 
it, for then I hflfl not access ta many books. At last^I did lay ®ur “Letter-Box.*' The majority of letters received are from London, or 
hands oil** it, in two volumes octac'o, vilely printed, on bad paper, rather from the subuAis of Ltmdon ; but there are a few from the provinces, 
and with all the (pio||trions in italics. They frightened me ; be- aM aicse, we ore Jbound to say, are by far the best. What Influence the 


sides, 1 had pictureii something old and quaint for the appearance^ faurpence on caslli letter may have had, in producing this comparative result, 
of the book, and it was useless to tlf — I could not read it. «My we mulk leave for future speculation; we only, at a statist might say, mention 
scruples, however, 1 determined to OV*COm^ and 1 resolved to » W^hore, however, that tho uniform Penny Postage will be soon in 
put uvk with the two volumes, quotations and all ; but something operation, and that we shall speedily have tho privilege of as free cominunifu- 
withdrew my attention— a new poem came out, or a new novel, or o’Groat’a or tho LandVKnd us with Brlxton or Hackney. 

I was much engaged, and wanted time ; the book want away, and Meantime, if we are to take our present supply as a sample of future qualiiy 
1 did nor rc^d Burton's “ Aniftomy ^melancholy." / quantity our self-imposed task will prove anything but irksome ; and we 

- - - * a ^ ^ hope, after a lengthened period, to^ be able to look bnek, with mueh pIcHNuro, 

See a brief notice of Borton’i ” AnatomyJ* p No. VI. of the London on the nature of an extensive cor^ftespondence maintained with a largo number 
oatouuay Jot RMAt. ^ of intellfgoBt readers of the London Batusday Jouonal, 
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Our readoni will bear in rocollection, that the chief olrfect of ** Our Letter- 
Box ” ia not ao much to miniater to the gratification of particular correspond. 
ents» aa to induce particular correspondonta to contribute to the Inforroatiou of 
all. ConiequentljL we must exercise a very supreme and a eery soeerelgn 
pleasure over all contributions- Attention to aU will necessarily induce, at a 
general rule, brevity to eacA / and the fuAf/anee, therefore, of communications 
will only be given, But If we receive an occasional letter which we may deem 
worthy of being “ printed and published,” we will, give it ; and other corre- 
ipondonta. wl.omay not enjoy that privilege, must submit with all humility, 
and not presume to cavil at the decisions of a ^ry fallible Infallibility. Thl^ 
however, is not interned as a particularly solemn announcement ; it will be 
neither our interest nor our pleasure to exercise a sufienj^Uous sauciuess towards 
our friends of the ” Letter<Bq^." « 

Correapo!id«nta must not be impatient if, after two or three wef4is,«ome of 
their communications do not appear to be an«wci;pd. TMey may conclude that 
they have given us bard ” nuts to crack/' and that, as the topics suggested are 
out of our immediate personal knowledge^scorch, or tiiquiry, wo are holding 
their letters over to be answered as soon os we can. We have already inti, 
mated that frivolous communications will not bo hoBced ; neglest being the 
only means in our power fur checking mere idle interrogatioiu. Care,will bo 
taken to prevent comrouuicaliops from being mislaid i an^ in general, letters 
will be answ«'red in the order of their arrival. We need hardly add to tins a 
request that our correspondents should be as choice as possible ; the letters we 
have already received, besides being, some of them, very complimentary, and 
almost all of them encouraging, are (at least the greater number) suggestive of 
topics worthy of coinidcralion. • 

The following was amongst our earliest arrivals, and we have been so pleased 
with it, as to give it as wo received it ^ ^ 

10 TUB i-OST-MAHTSR OF THE ‘LITERARY l^TTEK-UOX/ ^ 

“ BeKpect«‘d Fnend,*>It is with no small dilildenco 1 take the liberty of 
troubling thee, fearing my letter may fall amongskt the ugmber of thy ‘ Uejecttd 
Aiidresse»\' for, on looking over thy prospt^ius or requirements, 1 find no 
precedent fur my presumption, either ^iidsi the ample fields for ‘fingenious 
Corre.«pnn<lcnls.’ or * in questions rclatuig to scionj^e and art ; in inquiries 
reiperting pointK of conbtittiiion.il history, or fnois or opinions connected with 
commerce, trade, colonics, cmigraiiou, illustrious individuals, hooka, authoril^ 
Ac. Ac.' 

** The only point I can possibly seize to my advantage os an apology. Is 
amongst 'mutters which, Mrictly speak lag, arc indnidually p|rsonaI, and 
might be so answered as to come home to the “ business and hoboms ** of many 
more readers than the individual querists.’ With thisfaiiit hope for a favour, 
able reception, 1 will not ‘ hang fire ’ in acquainting thee with niy troubles. ! 

” 1 belief it is Friend Sterne who, in one of his quaint ^rroons, takes for 
bis text, ‘ (live me neither poverty nor riches,' uiul opens bis commission by 
supposing this to mean about five hundred pounds a year, paid quarterly. Now 
if this be the jutie mtlieu, the hatf^y niedium.or s(.mdard of competency, on 
which a man should settle down In peace and quietness, thou can I not be said 
to havl^ arrived at the boundaries of coiilentmcix ; and yet I hold sufficient 
barely to keep the wolves from the door, without AaMiig a limb or stirring a 
muscle. Hence the source of my ^roubles I oni domiciled in one of the finest 
cities in Europe,tf ftiie letter i>eaTs the Bath post-mark,] ** the lap of luxury 
and eoHc, the niirscry of the fine arts, the very fneui* of literature, an? the arni(^ 
of refinement, politeness, and fashu^. But to ' stand at ease ’ in such a place, 
one of two things appears to be nceeB.sar;^*moTiey^r ^aihles ; ’ or, to drop 
the flgiffc, a decided independency or some knowledge of business or handicraft. 
/ am one of those unfortunate individuals who stick* between these horns. 
(Perhaps thou niaycst cut the thread of my arguments short, by saying, ‘ Then 
why dost tffipc not get away as fast as thee can^t?' bi^t here I will as quifkly 
reply, 1 cannot.) # ^ 

have not a fortune adequate to the perfect personification of the gentle- 
nan— in the common acceptation of the word ; nor have I sinews or cunning 
requisite for the mere drudgery or ' worky-day ' business of life. 

**1 can keep neither hound, horse, iior dog-cart ; *iid ran handle neither 
spade, hammer, nor pincers. The pursuits and acquoAntances whiclfimfihey 
can achieve and adopt, fall not within my power; and such lu the tenderness^ 
and irritability of my nature, the colour of ray Imagination, and the conie. 
quence of that Ideal refinement and elevation of prospect wliiifii I have con- 
cocted, as it were, and framed for myself, that I tremble and am disgusted 
with, the coarse and vulgar natures with winch I am compelled occasionally to 
come In contact. I have not impudence enough for the office of parish beadle, 
overNger,. constable, tax-gatherer, plate-holder, chairmau, commitlee-nian, fh* 
BIP. ; possess no nTve requisite to shir^ os a doctor, soldier, or sailor, have 
not even bran or steel adequate to the cofluposition of a ' capital lawyiT ' 1 
can neither make a speech, sing a song, cringe, *600/ flatter, nor cog; have 


not the heart of a fortune-hunter, and could not even aslr the favour of a dedU 
catiou. though it were to purchase a pen. 

** 1 have a little smattering of the fine arts and my mothor-longiic; hut not 
sufllcient to shine, or make a buzz or a Boa ; aA a tolerable hand at a pun, a 
rliyme, or a sonnet, and have had many rompliments for my prose ; and y«t— 
what is very curlouifi-I know of no channel where it would produce a * dump.* 

1 am not proud, nor ill-tempered, nor idle, nor cruel, intemperate, ^ extrava* 
gaiit. 1 am sick and envious of fashionable life— perhaps, because I am not 
rich eno)|g> to cnftr fully into its charms or merits. I am not uncharitable^ 
but merely unable to exhibit any metallic proofs. 1 am tired of the * hama 
ctrciit/,' because my funds will not carry me * up th# Rhine.' I am wearied at 
my journeys on foot, because they are at the expense of ray shoes. 1 am dfiraiil 
to visit, because I cannot invite. And there are many other disagreeables with 
which 1 will nut trouble thee ; but beg, in conclusion, that thou wilt take the 
trouble to point out a medium for greater happiness andli brighter prospect fbr 
thy most unfortunate wight, j‘P.BTBit GBiBvoua/* • 

Wordsworth, in a well-known panage, has exclaimed 

^ *' Oh .'many are the poets that arc sown 

By NatAr ; men endowed with highest gifts, 

^ The vision and the faculty divine. 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 

( winch, in the docile season of their youth, 

*It was denied them to acquire, through lack * 
or culture and the inspiring aid*of books^ 

• Or haply by a tcinner loo severe, 

Or a nice backwardness afraid of sliame). 

Not having e'er, A life advanwed, been led 

By circumstance to take unto the height 

The meobure of thomselves, these favoured beings, 

AH but a scattered few, live out their time. 

Husbanding that which t^ey possess within) 

And go to the grave uolhougbt of.” 

If, without incurring the charge of parodying this earnest and eloquent philoso- 
phy, we could, ill some measure, paraphrase and adapt it, wc would say, that 
it IS admirably descriptive of one of the great evils arising'out of our peculiar 
civilisation. *' Oh ! many are the that are sown,” Ac. We mean 

real, veritable gentlemen and /adrtj, in education, thought, and feeling, ond not 
that particular species of creature, “ born to blush unseen,” becaiiso, as the 
Irishman said, never seen to blush.” l/'we arc to judge from the ” thee’* 
and ‘‘thou ” phr.-isculogy of ” Peter Grievous,’* he belungs to a class of people 
noted lor their practical character — tlieir ready facility in being able, not only 
to help themselveb, but fb help others. Do they also number in their ranki 
people who ' ‘ raiinot dig,” and '' to beg are ashamed ^ ” Bui the matter Is too 
serious to be flippantly disposed of. We commend ** Peter’s" candid and 
gm^l-butnoured exposition of Ins casein all our readers, in the hope that some 
of them will as.sf5t us with suggestion.<ilor a future considcTation of the subject: 
and meanlimo we pass on to attend to oihei correspondents. ' 

• 

We hnv* received $everml letters, asking us to give some account of the 
nature of Shouting Stars. 'I his is tnoie than we con do. From the regularity 
with whic h great numbers of them have been obserwd to appear at particular 
seasons of the yenw, especially iii the month of November, they have attracted 
very general attention, and, as iiiatiy scientific oliservers are on the alert to 
watch thfm, it is probable that sometimig definite wiff be known about them 
ere long. They have been supposed tojiie originated In the ignition of iiiflam- 
•mable gases, floating at a great height in our atmosphere; and that some 
meteoric appearances, which flash suddenly, before our eyes in liie upper 
regions of the air are so prodiired, ia probable.# But wc must distinguish 
Uiese metoors from what a«c priAerly called shooting stq9^, which are conjec- 
tured to b§ bodies moving in apace, and therefore beyniicyhe supposed limitsof 
our atmosphere. Sir Humphry Davf and other philosophers have connected 
^falling or shooting stars with tho<e ificteorlr l»odies which throw (Awn atones to 
the earth. "AH the phenomena,” says Sir Hiimphry li^vy, “ may be explained, 

I if falling stars are suprmsed to be small solid bodies moving round the earth in 
veyy ccre^itric orbits, wlueh beroi^ ignited (mly when they pass with inimensA 
velocity through the q^per region of ibe atmosphere, and if the meteorie bodies 
which throw down stones with exploaioni be supposed fo be sftnil^ bodica, 
which contain cither conihustible or elastic matter.” 

Sir Juliii Herschel, in hia Treatise onfistronomy, aAer describing a method 
of Uetermining^longitudesby sisals, says^" In place ofaniflciHKignals, natural 
^es, when they occur sufflcientlj^deflnile for observation maybe equally ero- 
ployed. In a clear night, ^h^uumber of those singular meteors called sbuc|^ing 
stars which may be ohsg-rod, is usually very great ; and as they are sudden m 
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thnir appcaraucc and dlsapprantncc, and from the great height at which they 
have been ascettalned to take place, are vialble over extensive regions of the 
earth's iiirfaoet Uiere is no doubt hut that they may he resorted to with advan- 
tage, by previous concert ond agreeiiieni betw ecn distant observers to waid^ 
and* note them.” This idea is redurrU to practice. At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical .Society, an extract of u letter was load, inliinating that 
various civiunental a^tronomcr^werc so doing, and that their " observations 
gave approximate differences, and ahowed that the method impracticable.” 

Va 

J. S., IUmpstbau Road, referring to the monetary articles which appeared 
in recent Numbers of the Journal informs us that he preserves, as a rarity, a 
3&0 franc assignat, which was taken from the pocket of a dead French officer 
on the field of Viiloriu, by a private of the ^st regiment. He inquires, also, 
respecting the nature, and history of tht* French assigniats. I'his was the 
celebrated paper money of the French Revolution. The National Assembly 
having, on the motion” of MIrnbeau, appropriated all the immense landed 
property of the clergy, r^isolrcd to supply the deficiency of metallic money, 
which had disappeared during the confusion, alarm, want of confidence, 
Ac. (the rich emigrants, in their hoety fliglit. carrying jvitk^them all the specie 
they could secure) by an issue of paper money, baaed on the security of the 
laud which they had seized. The notes thus issued were supposed to rcp.*escnt 
property which might be assigned to the holders % henco the name of 

assignats. Th^s paper money at first circulated very firely. i^d obtained a 
general confidence ; and tempted by this circumstance, s*id also by the circum- 
stance of additional property passing into the hands of the then rulers of 
France, by the confiscation of the landed estates of the emigrants, more and 
more paper money was issued, till it becamj^ a mere drug, woiking confusion 
through every department of tAde. Tlie sufferings of the French working 
clasteM during the assignat folly were dreadful. Work, except in trades of 
absolute necessity, could not bo procured, the country people would not pait 
with produce except for specie, oven though tlic guvemmeii'. repeatedly passed 
coercive laws; famishing crowds weft relieved at the different “mairies,** 
(police stations,) where poorcreaturcs took their stations as early ns two o'clock 
in the morning, tiiough the bureaux were never opened till nine, in order to 
secure nn early “ luru" foi an order for provisions bought by the government, and 
which were given in exchange for assignats. An ancient rnrisian, w’ho is still 
living, told us, that in 1700 tie gave l/iOO francs i/i assignats for ii pair of shoes 
for his tvife ; and we have seen, the cellars of a wa.<<te-p 4 pur merchant in 
Paris, bundles of assignats, weigliJng some cwt.s’., repre.sentiijg, or nt least once 
intended to represent, sums between 1000 francs (40/.) and five .sous (2^(/.) If 
J. S. has ever .made a trip to Paris, ho may have had ” change ” given him, 
which, at first, he might have imagined was a colleolion of base old rhillings 
and sixpences ; these are the remainb of .30 and rwsous pieces, which were 
coined by the revolutionary government, and made of one-tinrd silver and two- 
thirds brass. Pieces were also minted of one and two sous, of good quality, 
being made of church-bell metal; no bells Iicing allowed to remain, dxcepp’the 
tocsin (alarm bell) which everywhere, in good truth, was too often in use dun- 
' ing tlicse troublous limes. In the ” change for u sovereign,” you may easily 
collect a littlo inedullic history of|^^'rancc fur the last hulf.ceulury. 

Connected with this money subjoef is the folKiwing intcrrogifiiun from a 
Walworth correspondent : 

” Could you throw a light, or state a reason for the etiquette used at the 
coinage in each successive reign— why her Mqjcsiy's likeiiess .should turn its 
book to the lateking'a AS his had previously ^one to his toyal bre^her’s? in 
fine, why the obverse of each coin, In succeeding reigns, should bo the reverse 
of its predecessor? George HI. and JVilham IV. looking right, while George 
IV. and her present Majesty look wrong, or left. The custom, I believe, first 
arose in tbe coiinige for Charles II. ; for that a good reason might be given, but 
why did his bi other continifi) it ? Whether this is • a nice or n curious ques- 
tion,’ I can hardly dt.;ide ; hut putting great Aiith your good-nature, whether 
1 get an answer or 1 shall still feel and remain as a Taxer. ” o 

Our correspondent has mis-stated his'* inquiry. Her Miijc.siy's likeness does 
not turn us l»ack on the late king’s ; Georfb III. and William IV. look towarda. 
tbe right, and George and Victoria look towards the left; consequently, 
predecessor and successor alternately /ace and back each other. Can any of 
our readers state the reason wherefore ? • t r 

We w|^ wfe had tie power of an Olinthus Gregory, or an Augustas do Mor- 
gan, in order to assist the writer of the following letter, which has come to us, 
bearing the Coventry posi-mark. Th4 writer himself, on a moment's reflection, 
will see the all but impossibility of gur alienating to gratify biin in such e 
periodical as ouls ; hu^ we give his leiic\ because we think it may ” draw ou/’ 

^ other individuals like-minded, and perhaps lead tj* s^o future results 


*' Having taken in your Journal from the coromencemont, and pcrui^cd and 
r&'penised its pages with considerable pleasure, lam Induced to avail myself of 
tbe invitation held out In your .',0lh Number, to solicit a plam exposition of the 
principles of Algebra, and of the Dlflbrentliil and Integra^C|)cu]as. 

” In making this request, I must unequivocally acknowledge my ignoranca 
of those abstruse branches of roalhomatics. Although self-educated, in tlie 
most literal meaning of the word, I have acquired a tolerable (though unavoid- 
ably superficial) share of inforn^tlon in tho various departments of knowledge 
but with respect to the nature and modms operandi of the foregoing branches of 
Aithematical science I fgn quite at a loss. I sufficiently understond that lliey 
constitute a B(»eclei of shortbhand calculation ; but to m^ limited apprehension, 
their applicability is not sd' Apparent as the more common and familiar princi- 
ples of arithmetic, as exemplified In Its fundamental rules, in their application 
to the sd^iitlbn of questions of Proportion, Involution, Evolution, Ac'.' 

” My knowledge o^ these viles of arithmetical calculation was acquired by 
means of diagrams and pieces of wood in tho form of a cube. By various com- 
binations of Uie latter, I soon comprehended the meaning of roots, squares, 
cubes, biquadrates, &c. Now, if you can convey the information 1 seek at your 
hands, by a similar mod^ of illustration, or, if tbe subject be so abstruse as to 
preclude the use of diagrams, by analogy of any other kind, 1 shall feel greatly 
obliged. o 

” This communication may possibly^ come under liie ban of * mean and 
trivial subjects,' but I trust you will be disposed to seo on ' its face an honest 
and a rational object,’ deserving of a draught firom the fountains of iiifurma- 
tlun, which you have promised shall well forth In the* pages of your Journal.” 

• 

A Friend in Hackney This correspondent wishes to know if his venerable 

village gave name to those useful vehicles, hackney carriages. It is certainly 
'so slated, with plausibility, in the London histories, Hackney being the ear- 
lioit, or amuDgsi the earliest, of tnc rural retreats of the Loudon merchants, it 
is said that horses to Hackney used to stand lor hire ; and that, when carriages 
came into use, the name passed to hired carnages. But an ingenious friend 
supplies U.S with another ctymoltigy, which we give in his own words: — 

Haffsem'c means, in Frcncli, a string little hurse, one (like our robs or 
i galloways) easy to mount, such as were, m times before the use of ramogei, 
always let out on hire for journeys, and easy to be ridden by young and old. 
fvhen the great began to hav e equipages, the owners uf tuiffuefnles found out that 
two or three persons could be acconimorlatcd as well as one, (and more conve. 
oicntly too,) by attaching ttiem to rude vehicles, and making them beasts of 
draught. (These new vehicles were called rorhcs-d-haqucnilf, or hackney 
coaches: by and by. a superior kind superseded these, called /tact henco 
tbe term was lust in I ranee, but remained wiih us. Among the cuninmn jieopio 
of France it is still said, when u person comes to a liuuse pretending to stylo 
and having nui)c,.>n the tvar/nng way, * it est evnu sur ia haquen^ des .urdr. 
/,r» mouiiied on the cordelier’s (Frunciscun) hackney— the poorest order tf 
begging fruits; that is, stuff in hand : or, as the Scutch say, mounted on Siianks* 
nmre; or, as the vulgar of London suy, ’ by the Marrowbone stage.' ” 

(ihORCR Ni vvman, Blnuipghani, who tells us that he was an eorly, at d con- 
tinues an attached friecdj ays, “ In No. IV, of the 'London Saturday Jour- 
nal ’ IS one of the bosl-wrillen articles, headed ' Tho Dawning of the Day,’ and 
illuslrutod Jiy a story, ' true to life,' of a ' poor family beaming tho name of 
' Jones.* *lt would afford pleasure and instruction il you would reprint it for 
the edification of a numerous body of readers, who may nut have had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing ihescarly Nurnhors of Ih^ * London Saturday Journal.’ ” 

AVill it satisfy George I'Jew man that his recommcndaliun of that Btoq*ig thus 
given to his fellow readers ? 

^ S. a.<>ks nssistnucc on the subject of Gymnastics. ” 1 have ber^ led to this 
by rrading|,your articK on 'l.Iuscular Exercise,’ in No. CO of your Journal, 
and want a few exercises (say ten) which children might perform iu school^ and 
which might occupy from five to ten minutes of each part of tho day. If you 
could oblige me with a few exorcises, you would confer a 'gcnoral favour both 
on teacliers and pupils ef National Schools.” 

'We ipuld not well gratify J. S. without the aid of platc.s or figures ; but he 
may easily work o^i for himself what he wants, by referring to Clias's Gym- 
nastic Exercises, or tho recent works of ^^Blklr— “Manly Exercises,” and 
” Exercises f«r ladles,” published by Hurst, St. Faul’s Churchyard. 

All Letters intended to be answered in the Literary Lettir-Box arc to bo 
addressed to The Editor of the London Saturday Jouiinal,” and 
delivered frcb, at 113, Fleet-street. 
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A R^M^LE INTO IRELAND. coaches overturned, or driven into floods, or into drifts of snow, 

• HilviNGhadoccasionlatclytovisitthesouthof Ire4airf,Iwa8on or blown over by tempests, or axles broken, or collisions with 
the watch in the early part of NoveinjMjr fo**dic approach of what vehicles ! What colds and headaelfcs and miseries of all 

is generally called St. Martin's summer ; that is, a fortnight or so of sort* did we not suffer from, in consequence o^ four and frequ^tly 
flne weather, which, when it dnes really* come, is peculiarly deli- passengers, being wedged together in^ box fitted more for the 
cious. It has all the softness of spring during the early part of conveyance of monkeys than of human beings ! 
the day. The sun gives out a genial wanmth ; the fobin sings hisfl Add to th^e jery pleasant mementos of days, happily now “ no 
most cheerful song ; the monthly rose, hitherto neglected, com- more,” the delight of frequent stoppages and delays at public- 

pensates, as far as it ca®, for the decay all roiflid it ; the elms, the houses on the road, the tipsiuess of the driver, the impertinence 

oaks, the beeches, arc all hare, but the ivy is in flower, and the when you dM not give him double the gratuity to which a bad 
evergreens look greener than they did in October. The day is custom qptitled him, the opening of the door thtee or four times 
indeed short. Towards three o'clock mists ascend from the earth, in the course of*thc cold rainy night; and the agreeable salutation 
and at four we arc reminded of the rgpid advent of winter. Never — ^‘^Pray, sir, remember the coachman— remember the guard ! ” 
thelcss, the Martinmas interval of mildness helps us on pleasantly And then think of the potters, and the exchanging of coaches, and 
towards the end of the year, when Clyistmas and its gay festivi- the bad dinners and woAe suppers, and still more horrid break- 
ties and countless pleasant associations rise up on our horizon, fasts ; the fragrant eggs, the dreadful butter, the dirty water 
gilding the dark December days with a lustie which we woidd not called coffee, the poison denominated tea, the sky-blue milk, tlie 
exchange even for the skies of June. broiled leather yclept beefsteak — all to be swallowed in ten 

This said Martinmas summer waf^loug id coming, for somehow minutes! Oh, Heaven be praised ! Oh ! Watt, 

or other the seasons of the olden times seem to have^ken their turf lie on thy grave ! Fortunate, indeed, is it for us of these days 
leave of us altogether. 1 supiiose we used them ill, and that in a to be enabled to say^ Tempora muiantur, et nos mutamur in iliis ! 
fit of resentment they have betaken tlfemselves for a while to Many, many more of such changes, say I. 

Saturn, or some other planet. However, the morning of*tbe The sun was just below the edge of the horizon, when we quitted 
eleventh of November last having shone out with peculiar bright- our snug night-chamber, thus trinsferred from London to Lirer- 
ness, and the murky clouds that had been pouring deluges for pool in ten hours ; and at a quarter before seven 1 found myself 
nearly a fortnight before having completely cleared aw^y, 1 thought on board The Merlin” steamer of 800 tons, and .'l^Odiorse 
the (little) summer was nigh, and so having packed up my port- power, conversing with the Captain, who was looking at the sun 
manteau, off 1 set by the mail train at 20 minutes to nine o’clock rising amidst a galaxy of gold and purple clouds. ” Wc have at 
P.M., fell asleep, and never awoke until I found myself, about half- all events a Rplcmjid morning,” 1 exclaimed. “ Yes,” he rcjdied, 
past tuo the following morning, at Birminghafti ; spent half an “ a beautiful morning, but at this time of the year these fine 
hour in a magnificent refreshment room, where were assembled a mornings seldom^fulfil the promise they gi\eof a fine day. I have 
hundred guests and more, gathered from the carriages of the train, yfterf seen such mornings followed by very rough weather. Do 
feasting sumptuously, and in the greatest possible ordcr%nd com- not be surprised if you find ifblow fresh when we get out to sea ” 
fmj;, on tea, coffee, cold fowl, ham,tongUj;, beef, negus, and brandy- 1 neither expected nor liked this announcement, although 1 am* a 
and-water. A bell soon summoned usttow the train again — Again pretty good sailor, and so 1 weqt about to look at the vessel. 
Morpheus claimed me for “ his own ” until the corner of mf eye- The Marlin ” one of .the new packet-boats (or rather 
lid opening^ the pupil was* dazzled by the rays of the momiiig star, packet-ships) built for the service of the station between Liver- 
which, like the herald of a mighty sovereign, was h&tening on pool and Dublin. It is fitted out less with a view to .splendour 
before him to proclaim bis approach. I- could sleep no more. 1 than to strength and accommodation. It is furnished in a chaste 
kept watching that beautiful light glowip^ with more than the and excellent style ; yie berths are arranged in the usual way 
mo^’s lustre through the misty sky, until at length it paled as — clAnly as* possible ; counterpanes and theets snow-white and 
the clouds reddened in its path behind. well-aired, the mattresses very good and ample enough for any 

I never before felt more in a mood to enjoy the novel comfortj man not a cyclops. The saloon is not spacious ; it is how- 

of railway travelling. There were sii^ men, seated in^easy- ever sufiiciently so and no more. There are two recesses at the 
■chairs, without in the leasf degree inconveniencing cacl- other, entrance occupied by yde^boards, aiifl jianelled by mirrors in 
{flacad in a neatly-titted-out warm chamber, sled|nng quietly, or richly gilt frames, wliich show off the plated coffee-pots, tea-pots, 
looking out ilpon a country constantly changing its aspect, or waiteA, and other articles negessary for theaaervice of the cabin, 
admiring the aurora of the fine autumnal maraing, moving onward The steam-engines are of^be best description. The mode in 
at the rate of 20 miles an hour, drawn by combination of fire* which they are arranged, the elegant arcUtectural style in which 
water, and machinery— the offspring of man’^ inventive facul^. they are built, the apparently unconquonSHe strength with which 
No wmal was distressed to accelerate our speed. We travelled at ^he cylinders, pistons, cr|nks, axles, levers, and boilers, are con- 
infinitely less peril than we should have done hadne Ifeen in a stage- structed ; the myrror-Uko brightness which reigns over the wholey 
coach ; for notwithstanding all that we hear of<railway accidents, mass of instruments, moving like so many liAbs of* a |^ung crea- 
the accidents which occurred on the ordinary roads by the old modes ture ; the glowing furnaces, the mighty strokes which follow each 
of locomotion, either on horseback or in carriage, far outnumbered other witj^ all the precision of the second-hand of a clock, the 
in thp course of a year those to which the iron routes are liSble.^ swarthy faces of the flas^en, the steady vigilant intellectual look 
How often used we to hear of Jiorses running away before the^iof the engineer who presided over all, would iflake one easily 

coach was regularly started, in cflnsequenco of the reins having believe that this clumber was the cave of a magician, a^ually 

been, through negligence, left to their discretion ! — how ofUsn of enpl^jedin working bis daily course of miracles* 
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The deok was u spotless as tiiat of a ship of war, which is say- crowd. And even there, it is not a crowd of inerchauts hastening 
ing enough ; the Btem-wheel, with its polished brass rim, the here and there about their husiness, but of shopping ladies and 
shining brass case of the compasses, tlie masts, with their fumi- thelrelquires, lounging studeifts of Trinity College, miliary officers, 
ture of ropes and chain ladders, and reefed and sprea^ canvas, the attorneys, (of which the number and the hunger in Ireland are 
numbersof the well-praclised crew, the watchful pilot, well skilled in truly inordinate,) and well-dressed dandies (Heaven help their 
the locality of the sand-banka afid sunken rocks, which, especially tailors !) from all parts of Ireland. 

in the winter nights, often prove so disastrous to the fureigi\. pnd This crowd being disiierifed iiy evening, Dublin then does look 
even to our own, dipping, the steady pace of our gallant frigate, the ){^cture of desolation. Being near the Wicklow and other 
for such it might be called* at eleven knots an hour, were well cal- mountains, and< also not far from an immense flat over which the 


ciliated fo make me soon forget the apprehensions thrown out by tide spreads and leaves.unwbolesome marshes, thSre is generally 
the captain. Let the winds blow as they may, thought I, let the a mist pendent in its atmosphere which gdd^much to the general. 


waves roll as they list, we have a power within " that will beat I 
tbegi all. I 

The captain, howevet, turned out no true prophet. There were ! 


gloom, 'nie'^uhurlpi, which are near at hand in every direction, 
are squalid in the extreme^ Broken windows, tumbling walls, 
roofs in fragments, dooi?) unpainted and ruinous, wrelcheddook- 


neither winds nor seas ofany importance. The day was clear, and ' ing faces glaring through the wtfidow-framcs, make one think 
the channel was calm as a lake. W'e had an excellent dinner in > perpetually of Goldsmith’s ** Deserted Village.” And of all de- 
the cabin at two o’clock, and at half-past sevea I sat down to ^serted vill^es in the wdHd, those of Spain perhaps excepted, an 
tea with my friends in Dublin; thus, including all stoppages, Irish specimen is the most lamentable exhibition of misery in its 


and changes of conveyance, accomplishing within twenty-three I lowest stage. 

hours a journey, which, not long since, had often cost, me three j Nevertheless, it is difficult to rlleet with a good dwelling- 
days I And all this with no piore fatigue than if I jiad be£n loung- j house in Dublin which is not occupied. The reason is, that the 
ing on a sofa in my own drawing-room the whole time 1 ^ . proprietors of land who cannot, or think they cannot, safely 

My hotel was “The Hibeniian,” in* Dawson- street, it being | reside in the country, flock to the metropolis for protection, 
near the offices of the coaches which ply to the south of Ireland, j Many live there for the sake of society, which in the country 
whither I was dcHtined. I mel: here a specimen of a rara avis — carnot be had on any tcrm.s, and several families fix there 

a John Bull, parsimonious in his style of living, lie was not at also for the education of their children. The professional men, 

all inattentive to the “ inner man.” On the contrary — he was especially lawyers, wh8 with us generally transact their business 
remarkably attached to that particular person, hnd extremely | in chambers, in Dublin have houses, the system of chambers being 
well pleased, whenever he could *do it cheaply, to furnish him i unknown there. Compared with the number of dwelling-houses, 
with all the “ creature comforts” he could obtain. There was an that of shoiis in the Irish metropolis is very limited— yet more 

ordinary usually at five o’clock, when soups, fish, and hot joints, j than sufficient if we may judge from the few customers that are 


that of shojis in the Irish metropolis is very limited— yet more 
than sufficient if we may judge from the few customers that are 


were circulated in the coffee-room, furnishing really at a moderate I to be seen in them. 


rate an excellent dimier. Our friend, imagining that this would I I"was glad to bo off— so having engaged my seat for Thurlen, in 
be too expensive for him, kept*^ out of the w'sy uniformly at five | a stage-coach that was to start at half-past six the following 
o'clock, and did not make his appearance until seven ; when in a I morning, I gave orders to be called at half. past five. Luckily, I 
hurried way, as it were to make light of the matter, he Cttlktl for j possess the ^powcf of calling myself. If I wish to wake at any 
a pint bottle of “ Guinness,” (a delightful beverage “ Guinness” | particular hour, I am pretty generally sure to emerge from llic 
is, by the way,) a little cold beef or mutton, or anything they had— most profound sleep at the moment I fix upon. This I have 
and a potato or two. The waiter, of course, wa% all promptness — found by no means a power peculiar to myself. 1 have heard 
plenty of cold remnants, cut to the bone— cold or half-boiled many persons say” that they can do the same thing. It if one of 
potatoes, pickles, soiled table-cloth, and all the'parapherna]ja of the numerous instances which I have witnessed of the vigilance 
dinner. As much as he could discover of the beef or ham, oi and activity of the spirit, at moment»twhcn the animal in which 
whatever it was, having been tramrfarred to “ John’s” interior it is cncldsed seems wholly engrossed in repose, 
world, a “ morsel ” of cheese e, at least a quarter of a pound) M^ caller came after si* : had 1 not been already up and dresstd, 
followed, and the whole haviugbeen washed down^ with a w'arm* 1 shquld have lost my sta^, as the Irish coachmen arc by no means 
glass of whiskey and water, our friend seated himself before the punctual in their hours. If they arc prepared, away they go half 
fire, newspaper in hand, congratulating himself on his “doing the an hour oj^ quarter before their time, or after it, just as the 
waiter,” by making him suppose that it was but a slight supper whim takes them. Tbe office clocks and the coachman’s watch 
instead of a dinner. You may imagine “ John’s ” fong face, and seldom agree. One with the General Post-office time — another 
inexpressible surprise^ when at the end di a week«he wo^ pre- is with country time — q? no time at all. As it was, while 1 was 
sented with a long bill, in which “ dinner ” was duly noted every engaged writing a short note at the office counter, my man set off ; 
day, together with its appendages,* and ojiposite thereunto prices |hough he knew he was to take me, and had my portmanteau in 
which more than equalled the amount he would have paid for a his bpot, and actually saw me writing, away he went full a quarter 


good dinner, had he attended at the “ ordinary ’’ hour. They 
have a ludicrous pks'ase in Ireland — “ The dv-l’s cure to him ” — 


before his tvve helter^'skeltdl'. In ^in 1 ran shouting after him. 
It was raining a deluge. By good fortune, I lighted on a cab — 


which I am almost {empted to use on this occasion. I cqrtainly { got in — desired the driver to gallop with might and main, which 
aould not help laughing outright, w^en be told me his story. He { he certainly did, for there is nothing a Dublin jingle-man likes 

appeared in no manner whatever to fdel with Hndibras that — better than a dashing i^n through the streets. With all his efforts 

Ills a pleaiure quite os great I should*, nevertheless, have been distanced if the coach had not 

To bo cheated as to cheat.’* l, 9 en checked in Sits career by the uphill work it had to do near 

1 bad occasion to remain a day in Ifnbjin — a city which'uevef the Royal Exchange, where there is not only a great steep, much 
^ fails to onpress mei with melancholy feelings. We have here, as worse than Hornom-liill, but a short turn, which to vehicles 
it is called, the second city in the empire— the metropolis of a descAding is especially dangerous. 

kingdom, most densely peopled^— the chief point of passenger “ Holloa,' my friend, ” I exclaimed, “ what the deuce impelled 
intercourse between the sister islands — and yet it presexfls at every you to set out at this rate — and why did you not warn me of your 
step you take* through its 6trect%evcfy*^8y in ptom of commercial < ’'intention?” “Why, then, sure I thought your honour was 
decu{'. As compared w'ilh London, or even with Manchester o/ inside.” “ Inside ! — you see^J am outside — why did you not 
Edinburgh, it seems almost deserted, the exception of call me?” “Call your honour is it — why, then, didn’t I call — 

Grafton-street, there is Jiardly any place in the whole city whft'e Ms I that did — didn’t I, Tim ? ” Tim— “ Sure enough, you did— 
you meet during any pan of tU? day with ”, !iat might be called a I hard vou with my own cars,'* t *■ 
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The cat was now out of the bag. The coach was full inside. 
The morning was so wet, a passenger who had intended to travel 
outside took possession of my seat. He was either a friend of the 
driver, or had bribed him. I had some difficulty in getting him 
ejected. This is no uncommon occurrence. The fact of previous 
contract is nothing in Ireland. Pocsession is the main point. 
Rows are often the consequence. ^The printed receipt you get fur 
your fare advises you of this in plain terms There Having 
been many disputes about saleSf the proprietor will not be an- 
swerable for the engaged places, unless* the passengers be at the 
* office at laste ten minutes before the coach lave% 4ie office ! 
These words I transcribe from an Irish reccifit now before me. 

I insisted upon my right, however, and the culprit having sur- 
rendered, off we galloped throqghthe “ Ciberties,’’ as the suburbs 
here are called, at a race-horse pace ; the rain still pouring down, 
and the wind blowing a gale. No Nog^mber summer for me h 
thought I. However, 1 congratulated myself that I •was not at 
sea ; and drawing iny^ravelling-cap over my eyes, 1 endeavoured 
to recover the balance of sleep which was due to me. 

About ten o* clock we stopped at a place called Moorfields, to 
breakfast. We dj^ove into the avenue of a pretty country-house, 
which had no appearance of a hotel gbout it. 1 rather think it is a 
private residence belonging to the coach-proprictor. We entered 
a handsome well-furnished parlour, vvhere we beheld a large table, 
well filled with all the usual implements for the matin meal. Tliere 
was an excellent stove in the room, but uo^ire; though, on^uch a 
morning, a fire would have been particularly agreeable. There 
was an abundance of fresh bread — excellent bread— but no stale 
bread, no toast. Some twenty egglwere already on the table; but 
the coach, in consequence oLthe heaviness of the roaift, being ten 
minutes after its time, and the eggs havigg been boiled at the time 
the coach ought to have been there, they were of course all ^old. 
I asked for a cup of coffee ; it was immediately poured out for me, 
but it was scarcely even tepid. The tea was also excellent, but 
cold as the morning itself. A beef-steuk was brought in, which 
looked well, and was really good ; but it was brouglgt iu ou a cold 
dish, without gravy, and served on cold plates. I gave back my 
coffee to the waiter, who ap[)eared in the morning jacket of a pri- 
vate gentleman’s servant, and requested that he would get it 
warmed for me. He brought it back to me boiling, and before 1 
could #ool it the coachman shouted that ou^ time (twenty-five 
minutes) was expired. W'e could not have been in the room 
fifteen minutes ; but he >yts ou the box, reins and whip in hand, 
and so away we were obliged to go, without anything like a break- 
fast, for which we had to pay i*. or 18</. — I forget which. 

*Now, here were all the elements of fte most complete copifort 
utterly spoiled, merely by want of syAefb. It would liav^ cost 
little to have afforded the passengers a good fire ; nothing to have 
had the eggs, tea, and coffee, served hot ; nothing to^l^^ve had the 
beef-steak brought in on a warm covered dish, with plenty of gravy 
around it ; nothing to have prepared toast, or at least bread a day 
old, for it is not everybody who fan digest Hot rolls, and for any- 
body they are unwholesome. Neither ^uld any human being 
have suffered the slightest damage, if we had been allowed to 
remain our full time at the breakfast table. It is this want o| 
metbo^ which makes everything in the way of domestic arggnge- 
ment in Ireland look to foreigners tossuch great disadvantage. 

The door of the parlour iffiiere wc were at breakfast none of us 
dould prevail on the waiter to keep shut. It wift near the front 
door, which was also' perpetually open. The cold wind, thSl; was 
blowing strongly the whole morning, rushed constantly into our 
apartment; and yet no entreaty could prevail to secure us even 
the comfort of shutting out the blast. It is wiry strange, per- 
fectly true, that the Irish iu general, of every dd^ree, seem to cosi- 
sider that a door is intended not to be shut, but always to be open 
—and this, too, in all w'eatliers ! 1 had once*iur Irish female 

servant, who looked quite astonished, one sumufer lUoruinffMvhen 
I desired her to close the door after her, on coming in. or going out 
of.ihc dining-room. ** Dear me, sir I she exclaimed, ** I never 
knew u doore to be shut this time of the ye&r !’* • 

By the way, let me not forget the breakfast I had once at I^Irs.’ 
M*CormHck’8, ou a former occi^on, when 1 travtlicd the same 
road. We were a large party of inside and outside passengers, 
and well prepared were we for a good meal. Better beef-steaks 1 
never ate : they were hot, well cooked, served with ubuifclance of 
gravy, and fresh dishti^ of thSm were coming in every five minutes. 


There was no coffee, however, and the tea was detestable. This 
was, in fact, Mrs. Mac.’s weak point : her tea she knew to be 
abominable, and so she made up for it in the beef-steak. *1 asked 
Kitty, the ptetty waiting-maid, to give me a enp of hot milk. She 
promised to procure it for me immediately^ and w^nt out, as 1 
thought, for the purpose. She, however, came in again, and again 
came in tnd again went out, but no milk appeared : so I pro- 
ccSoed to head -quarters myself. 

** Mrs. M'Cormack,’* said 1, “ would you do me the favour to 
give me a cup of hot milk ? ’’ She made no answer, bu^went on 
broiling her face and her beef-steaks over the blazing embers of a 
turf-fire ; for she was her own cook — and a capital one into tlie 
bargain. I repeated my question, adding ^that iny physician had 
ordered me to take milk every morning, instead of tea; whicl^was 
the fact. Mrs. Mac. never altered her position ; her face became 
redder every moment ; 1 saw tlie stornp rising. “ 1 shall be very 
glad,” 1 subjoined, ** to pay extra for the cup of milk, if you wiU 
give it me.” 9 

** Now, Bir,’^she said, in a tone more gentle than I had at all 
^pected, ** you had better take yourself away. Don't put me in 
a passion;” (Kitty held a dish in her hand, and trembled all the 
time;) '*1 fiaveirt time to scowld (scold) you. You know very 
well it isn’t the milk you want, but you come fiere to insult my 
toy! ” Such ^as the fury thrown into the last word, that 1 am 
cestain, if 1 had remained a moment longer, the gridiron, beef- 
steaks, and all, would ffave been upon my head. 1 sounded a 
retreat iiistanter, and ditk as well a| 1 could with a little milk and 
hot water. 

Everybody has heard of the beggar-nuisances in Ireland. How- 
ever you travel — in post-chaise, private carriage, on horseback, m 
stage-coach, aab, or jingle, you are sure of bgiug mobbed by them 
wherever )ou stop, in alruosf every town. You always see the 
same faces, the same number of them, and hear the same tule of 
woe. ” Nothing to eat, your honour, this cold morning — my poor 
I children starving, your honour, and 1 haven’t a haept>ney (half- 
penny) to get them a bit of bread. God Almighty bless your 
honour, and send you sate home. Ah, then, may your honoui be 
nearer to heaven!” addressiog^a passenger on the top of the 
coach ; “ throw us a sixpence to divide amongst us, your honour, 
and may you liaie a very Jong life I ” 'J'hese arc but u few of the 
entreaties with which you are saluted in the same tone of voice, 
which soon becomes so painful from its monotony, that to gel nd 
of it you comply at last, and send them away to share the mx- 
pciicc. Butbetofeyou can get off, you have plenty of complaints 
of unfair dealing in the distribution ; the woman with a child at 
the breast alw'aytr demanding u double share as her right. 

I I am always amused by ^ne woman — a well built, red-faced, 
barum-scaniin sort of being — who appears at A thy with a gre^t 
club in Imr hand, which she brandishes about her without much 
caring whom she strikes. You^nipy see at once that she has just 
^becn visiting the whiskey-shoji. “Get away, ye low paupers,” 
she crilis out, us shc*enter8 the scene of action ; “ love the jin~ 
llemen alone, Plase your honour, throw me a shtUm^nolhin 
lo.ss would do me any good. The sliillin, your honour,” .<,he 
repeats, cajidl'ing about, and whirling her shilela with an iiidepen- 
deiit air. “^But you^ould spend it in vj^iskcy, if 1 gave it to 
you.* “ Upon my honour, and that 1 will, just to drink your 
honour’s health. Get away, yg low paupers ! What do ye know 
about the lion and the unicorn there,” pointing to the royal arms 
outlie mail-coach door, “fighting for the crown? Now, then, 
your honour, where's the shillin you prevnised me for keepin these 
beggars away ? ” l^know it to be wrong, anih yet 1 cuniiot help 
giving this sturdy-looking woman — not iud^d her iuU demand, 
but a tixpeucc by way of comf romise. 

There is one other mendigant upon this road, wh<f is generally 
sure to rob me of the same amount. IJe goes by the name of 
Jack, and so long us 1 have known him (affine four or five yeais), 
he has always made his appeaiAiicc in the same old red co'ai — if, 
indeed, the same tlia^ cfln be called, which, though it locked 
respectable enough when he originally bough tjt seevnd-hand, for* 
three shiiliugs and sixpence, as he states, is now composed of 
shreds and patches of every colour and quality, bits of cloth, 
fragments^of old shirts and pettffioats, darns of worsted, and cords 
to keep the fugitive pieqifs together. lie mounts the coach, usu- 
i ally between Athy and Maryborough — a privilege which he has 
long enjoyed,— and gl^ibs around to both the windows, tellsaover 
the same old stories to the passengers, of his having served in the 
ttitny, and of having been engaged in mpy actions. 1 entertain 
some doubts as to this part of his tale ; the more especially as he 
spet^ks ot having fought at Waterloo, ar.^ of having been compel- 
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led, by the wants of a large familyi to dispose of his medal. He 
carries witii him, slung in a belt, a broken old bugle, nron which 
he sounds most deplorable caricatures of ** Patrick’s Day," the 
" Meeting of the Waters," and " Rory 0*More." TRac limits of 
his daily jou^piey in the coach ^o not extend beyond a certain 
turnpike-gate. As soon as the gate is in view, his stories and his 
music are heard no more ; he presses hard for his rewaril ; hi^u^fe 
and his childer are all his theme, and his good-humoured face and 
merry eloquence become ^ persuasive, that he seldom descends 
from hist station without pocketing, or at least collecting, — for, I 
fear, a pocket he no longer has, — ^half-a-crown or three shillings. 
Everybody gives something, more or less, to Jack. On arriving 
at the gate, down he jumps, in performance of the condition ujmn 
whiqh his invasion is permitted by the coachman, and away he 
scampers to the childer, 

I should be sorry to hekr that Jack was shut up in a workhouse. 
1 doubt if tlie poor fellow could live long under any kind of con- 
finemeot or restraint. He is no fool, nor indeed n^icfc of a knave : 
whatever there is of the latter about him is rather pleasant than 
otherwise. Speaking of the workhouse, I question much whether 
it will be very generally resorted to in Ireland. Th^ new Poor- 
Law has met, ai^ probably will meet, with no resistance from the 
lower classes in Ireland ; but I question whether Will avail 
themselves of it, unless in seasons of famine, to any great extent. 
The Irish poor, down even to the most destitute, have a strdiig 
latent pride about them, which foreigners seldom discern or under- 
stand. It is not talked of *, noliody would suspect its existence in 
the heart of a beggar who approaches you with a tone and address 
of the most extreme humiliation. But under that outward manner 
^ere are feelings that will render the Poor Law, 1 think, in many 
instances a dead letter — at least, for several years ydc to come. 

The heavy and continued rains fty which the late autumn was 
characterised in Ireland so completely saturated the bogs, that the 
prospects of the poor for the winter, so far as firing was concerned, 
were miserable indeed. The bogs are usually in that country 
humid enough, but this year they looked, for the most part, 
thoroughly rotten. The corn-harvest was but indifferent in many 
places, but sanguine hopes we/e indulged that the potato-crop 
would turn out an ample one. 

This root is, 1 regret to observe, becoming eveiy year more 
deteriorated in Ireland. 1 well remember, that when a boy, many 
a time 1 went into the peasant’s cabin, at their dinner-hour, and 
sat down with great glee to share with them thejr immense pile of 
potatoes, all laughing at you through their burst jackets, and when 
peeled by the hand, almost crumbling in it like a mass of flour, 
but nevertheless sufficiently tenacious to preserve their spherical 
form, until the operation of eating <made deep gaps in it If I 
cquld get a little salt butter, well ; if not, salt itself gave a sufficient 
relish to the meal ; and notwithstanding nil the talk of the politico- 
economists, a good meal one Liight make from such materials. 
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But 1 have seldom seen in latter years a go^d potato, except in ' 
some few houses of the higher classes. At the hotels they are 
usually bad, pasty, bluish, often black at the core, and utterly i 
flavourless. 

But for some dense mists which arose from th*e earth — the 
natural result of the Recent inundations, -tl should «have caught | 
good views of a celebrated mountain near Thurles, called the 
“ Devil’s Bit." It is so denominated from a narrow semicircular 
valley, which interrupts the ridge-line of the summit of the moun- 
tain. The legends say that his infernal highness, when upon his 
travels through this part «f Ireland, took a fancy to some herbs on 
this eminence, on v«hich he intended tb make a luncheon; but 
that, having been sopiewhat voracious, he took in with the herbs a 
whole mouthful of the rock, which Be could not swallow. llcsum- 
ing his flighty some of the autlioritiesullege that be deposited hia 
burden near Cashel, ^t is upon this rock the well-known Pagan 
and Christian temples Vere erected, which are now the most inte- 
resting and the least weather or time-injured ruins in Ireland. 

^Tlie storms and the rains of ages have bBt blanched their roofs and 
wans, and proved their power to resist all the ordihary instruments 
of destruAion. Other authorities teach that the ejected morsel is 
no other than the rock of Dunamace. It is gravely affirmed that 
several skilful men have accurately measured the vaeagey in the 
mountain, and the isolated mass of stoue in question ; and the 
conclusion at ^hich they arrived was this, that if the latter/ 
could be removed to the mountain, it wcnUt-l exactly fill up the 
As I have never had an opportu- 
engineers, I must lea^e 

the matter as I find it, uideterpnued. 

(,To be coaiiiiued.] 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF A SUTTEE. 

Were we to draw an inference from the number of new books 
on India, we should conclude that our vast Indian possessions are 
beginning to assume something like a proportionate interest in the 
publiqmiud. In No. 51 of TiAc London Saturday Journal^ 
wc made some extracts from Mrs. Postans’ ** Western India," 
and we have now before, us two larger volumes, un&er the title of 

Continental India*.’’ The author observes, ** Hindostan is , 
better knov^ lo-day^than the Hebrides were in the time of John- 
son, or than the Shetland Isies were at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century ; while the aggressions and acquisitions of our English 
nabobs in oriental countries, the sdb version of Asiatic despotism, 
and the substitution of British rule among the nations of the East, 
kre the records of our cabinet libraries, and form the vade-mecume 
of every inquirer after knowledge." ^ 

A chapter in Mr. Massie’s work is entitled Woman in India," 
from which we extract some psssagdli, giving the author’s opi- 
nions of the condition and character of the females of Hindustan, 
with a description of a " Suttee,’’ at which he ^as present : — 

** The influence of the wifewnd the mother upon society is so 
palpable and resistless in the most advanced stages of improve- 
ment, that the philanthropisbwill demand with anxious solicitude, 
after the recital of some scenes in these volumes, What is the 
character of woman iiP India Let her history be developed to 
us ; give us no exaggerated delineation, no distorted or extravagant 
caricature, no picture which amay be regarded as an exception 
arising froin> peculiar circumstances. 

“ Treated as beings of^ an inferio^ order ; kept back from the 
commonest means of information and mental improvement, 
enjoyed by their sisters in western countries ; excluded from the 
diffusive influence of expanding principle, and taught to look 
upon the present as the only moment of gratification ; they are 
occupied in diunestic toils without any cheering and heart-exciting 
affections, while they arc denied all participation at the social 
board. Thrown too upon the resources of animal nature merely 
for any portion of enjoyment, they are accustomed to regard them- 
selves QB only the instruments of slavery or passion. In lAidition 
to which, the very objects of their worship — to the ea'leritul sym- 
bols of which, as the profanum vu/^u&',iiheir intercourse is solely 
limited — sire presented in the scenes of idolatrous festivity, as 
immersed in criminal indulgence. Would it be wondered that th rir 
charajeter should be bliviHy selfish, and the motives of their con- 
duct exclusively, and to the extreme, epicurean } The arrange- 
ment and (liU economy of the domestic circle cherishi still piore 
the luxuriant growth of these rank weeds in the feminine breast 
in India. , « 

** The remains of tli( patriar6hal state are perceptible in their 
internal management and government of social life, and to this tho 
present condition of India may be ascribed. The patriarch's 
authority is even more jealously enforced now, and carried into 
the rainilicatijkms of tke family, tlinu in ancient society. It is 
here systematised and secured by the sanctions of religion, as well 
as by^he custom of ages. Every house prjesents the remote, as 
also the most subordinate division of genealogical relationship. 
7*here seems, too, the^ closest intercourse between tbe affiliated 
brandhefc, so that tlie father of Che last or preceding generation 
enerts an authoritative influence, even more arbitrary than the 
power of an adviser. His sons, and their wives, their children 
also^and it may he, their destined brides too— -live within the 
samdUkclosure, and often under the same roof ; so that sometimes 
it assumes ifiore the appearance of a clan than a single family. 
And hence, except among those whose habits have been changed, 
^and whose origin or connexions have been interrupted, by the ‘inva- 
sion or policy of foreigners, thQre is an internal policy paramount 

* " CoDllnental ludio. Travelling Sketchoi and Historical Kecollections, 
illustrating tlio Antiquity, Religion, and Manners of tho Hindoos, the Extent 
of British Conquests, and the Progress of Mfuionohry Operations. By J. W, 
Massie, In Two Volumes. London, Ward A Co. 1840/* 
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to all civic control ; and blind custom and ascendant authority 
are more consulted and obeyed than the rights and wishes of each 
member of the circle. When th^ eldest parent in* the line is 
removed, tbe rule and consequence are entailed upon his sdii, 
who then becomes the superior ; and the widow of the deceased, 
if she survive, merges among the subordinate branches ; and if 
she will brave the days of widowhqpd, her lot is hard indeed. 
Natural affection rarely succeeds to make any abatement of the 
dreadful penalty ; hers is a cup of bitter sorrow, of unmixed woe, 
and her soli^riness is unmitigated by any genefous or hallowed 
associations. Every ten days must she submit her head, aged and 
• boa^pd though it bl, tft be sliavcd ; in her ablu^ons, and they 
must be daily, during uncongenial weathe^ ar sickneM, the water 
must be poured upon her head, and*not over her shoulder : every 
night her task is to watch the biiminplamp, and supply it with 
oil till the morning, and sad would the morrow be, did she suffer 
it to be extinguished. This child of sorrow and Ji>ereavemeat is 
allowed to feed only on one meal each Jay ; and nev^r must she 
recline upon n bed, — Hie lowly and hard grpund is the pallet on 
which her wearied frame reposes. The recreations and pleasures 
of general society are denied her, and the cloth which distinguishes 
widowed suffering, in which she must always appear, is deemed 
the constant, though silent accuser of her cold affections, her selfish 
and profane love of life. 

Woman, as a mother, while the husband lives, is seldom allowed 
in India to bear any rule in the ftimily : children are wiHiout 
natural affection ; so that the place assigi^d to females in Jiindoo 
society is, to appearance, abject in the extreme. The institutes of 
Menu, whose inspiration is as unquestipned as his legislative 
supremacy is universal among thftm, do indeed direct that the 
female, who is to be chosen ^or a wife should not be ^eproachablc 
for reddish hair, or too much or too little of the proper shade, for 
a deformed limb or inflamed eyes, for being immoderately tall^tive, 
or for being troubled with habitual sickness ; while her name 
must he neither that of a constellation, a tree, nor n river, of a 
barbarous nation, nor of a mountain, of a winged creature, a snake, 
nor a stone, nor of any image which occasions tcrrBr. Besides an 
agreeable name, she must possess a form which has no defect ; 
she must walk gracefully — ^like a young elephant ; her teeth must 
be i^deratc in number and in size, and body of exquisite 
softness. But there are no rules for the virtues of the heart, the 
degree of knowledge, the habits of the mind, or the graces of bene- 
volence ; and little wonfler ! Could they gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles? In childhood's years a female must be de- 
pendent on her father ; in youth, on* her husband ; and, should 
she survive his decease, her depenaeifce mu.st be on soniff 
The nature of this dependence may be imagined, when it is added, 
that at nff period of life, in no condition of society, sAvuld a woman 
do anything according to her own mere pleasure. 

“ While political expediency^has sanctioned the horrid rite, the 
persuasion of friends, the flatteries of parents, the delusions in 
which the female is trained, the miseries which they must antici- 
pate, and the momentary paroxysm of bereavement, have Qot 
unfraqucntly driven the widow to the mad alternative, a»d war- 
ranted the poet's assertion^ — • • v 

" * The widow'd Indian, when her lord expires,* 

Mo\mls Uie dread pile, and braves the funeral fires.’ ^ 

This is a species of heroism which has4)een displayed by many 
of the timid Hindoos in upper and in humbler life; asl^ell the 
princess as the wife of the husbandman, might and did suffeE^is 
immolation. Nor are the flriends or kindred permitted to appear^ 
otherwise than as participators of the sacriflea and the virtues of 
the offering ; the eldest son kindles the wood/and the mdiher and 
the daughters attend the fatal scene. 

« Muchta Bhye, the daughter of a princess, bad become a wife 
and a mother. Her son, an only child, in the fresh bl^m « f 
youth, was cut down like the ^wer of the morning; the paren» 
stem drooped for twelve dark months, when he who was considered 
her companion in youth, and destined to be the prop of her de- 


clining years, fell, too, before the blast, and was ready to be Blmkeii 
into the dust ; but the disconsolate mother and bereaved widow 
declared immediately her resolution to meet the withering destroyer 
upon her husband's funeral pile. Her mother was her sovereign, 
and thoughswith affection, as the bursting forth of nature, she 
sought to dissuade the daughter from her fatal Resolution, the 
influence of an erroneous, delusive, aud pernicious religion, pre- 
vail t».d thS intervention of her authority as a queen over the mis- 
guided woman. It is said she humbled herself to the dust before 
her daughter, and entreated that she i^ould not leave her desolate 
and alone upon the earth, but in vain ; her reply was^ialin and 
resolved : — * You are did, mother, and a few years will terminate 
your pious life ; my husband and my qrily child are gone, and 
when you follow, life, I feel, will be insupportable ; and the cgipor- 
tunity of closing it with honour will then have passed/ The 
unhappy mother, whose ignorant devotion forbade her to infringe 
what usage and priestcraft bad sanctioned and rendered holy, now 
resolved to erimess the last agonising scene. She walked in the 
procession, and stood near the pile, where she was supported by 
two Brahmins, who held her arms. Although obviously suffering 
great angujsb of mind, she remained tolerably firm, till the first 
blaze of the flame made her lose all self-command ; aud while her 
shriek^ increyed the noise made by the exuTting shouts of an 
immense multitude that stood around, she was observed gnawing 
iif agony those hands she could not liberate from her upholders. 
After some convulsive Efforts, she so far recovered as to join in 
the ceremony of bathing in ^e erbudda, when the bodies were 
consumed." 

A young woman, Hollee Letchema, sacrifleed herself, along 
with the hqfiy of her husband. Mr. Massie was present at the 
scene, aud thus describes it :-m- * 

Her children, the potent and palpable bonds of her obiigation 
to this life, were removed fiomher sight ; narcotics, opium, bang, 
and other stupifying drugs, were abundantly administered ; her body 
was perfumed, her hair saturated with oil, and her head covered 
with sandal-dust ; garlands of flowers were presented as her orna- 
ments ; and now she was hailed a favourite of the gods, and invested 
with divine power. She was entreated to bestow her blessing and 
remember the wiints of her friends ; she was entrusted with con- 
secrated gifts to bestow at her pleasure ; no breath that might 
fan the flume remained to be invoked, and the hirkarrah was em- 
ployed to announce her pious resolution and the time of the sacri- 
iice. It was within British jurisdiction, and the sanction of legal 
authority was obtained. All local business was suspended ; crowds 
flocked from the whole vicinity. Mon, women, and children, of 
i all ages, congregated to tig: sacred spot, jesting, laughing, aud 
congratulating the fi iends whom they met. The intelligence was 
I sent to me with a solicitation from a friend that 1 would attfind. 

I 1 hastened to the scene ; it wa^ singular display and mixture of 
religious aplemnity, infatuatc*d devotedness, cruel delusion, deli- 
beralb and authonsed murder, and unhallowed and humiliating 
apathy. It was an hour and a half before sunset, five o'clock, 
when 1 reached the place of ungodly sacrifice. 

** The hflsbund was covered with clothes, folded about him in 
the mannqr in whic^ the dead are usually carried to the place of 
erdbation ; emaciated and pale, there ^as no placidity in his 
features. Death is rarely a|^ agreeable sight, but it renders the 
Hindoo exceedingly uninviting. The corpse was laid upon a bier 
made from unpeeled branches of trees, and without any ornament. 
It had been carried thither on the shoulders of men, and placed 
in a circle formed by the officiating priest^ the victim, the near 
relatives and kindred, and such as were approacLing to obtain the 
lastf benediction of Hollee# these last dftw near in the attitude 
of supplication. She wg# attired in a salmon-coloured cloth — 
sacred garment, — and her skin was deeply tinged with saffron. Her 
years had been few— from five-and-twdity to thirty had she lived 
a daughter and a wife ; but the few hours of her widowhood had 
preyed more upon her aspect and her frame than all her previous 
’sorrows or cares, ^he was bent forward^ as if labouring under 
an oppressive burden ; or rather as if inward duigty, sorrow, 
and anguish, had bowed her down; yet she seemed to smile— it 
was the smile of sorrow ffke cold moon's cheerless ray shed 
forth frbm a sky ovenpread with portentous clouds, and lighting 
upon the dismal tomD,*i8 bgt a faint emUem of the workings of 
her mind on her pdlid countenance - it was the expiessbn of a 
heart which had Idiiquered nature and burst the bonds of life 
itself— it was an apathetic exnression I thought, of complacency 
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in herself, while it professed to regard those who approached her. 

A red line was drawn straight from the root of her hair to the 
ridge of her nose : it seemed to me the mark of suicide. She had 
bunches of flowers made up and ready to bestow ; cloths, cocoa- 
nuts, pofinded spices and seeds, and money lay beside her, which 
she distributed to the females who came soliciting her favours. 
She was atteirJed by two principal brahmins ; one of them held 
un ollah or cadjan book in his hand, from which he read^sentences 
apparently for direction, or that he might suggest consolatioh ^ 
her in this trial ; occasionally he would join hie coadjutor for 
counsel, or to share in the*rewarda of the sacrifice. The fees of 
the brahlkiins at this ceremony usually amount to forty or fifty 
pounds. Sometimes I observed these p/iests quarrelling with 
each other, and exhibiting passions depicted in their countenances 
truly demoniac ; the cofitroversy regarded the money which should 
fall ti> the share of cacl^: they were old men, their hair grey, and 
their features hardened and callous. I never contemplated man 
so far removed from the aspect of humanity. An extremely cor- 
rect similitude of their appearance is given in the representation 
of a suttee in Ackerman’s * Hindostan.’ r * 

** Whilst the poor woman and the priests were thus engaged, 
she was indifferent to any attempted interference by some Euro^ 
peans who sought to rescue her from destruction. The crowds 
of natives were aV busied ; few contemplative, many shmy^ed the 
greatest levity, while others employed themselves iir prepanng the 
pile. Tt was constructed of dried wood, in the shape of an oblong 
square ; the faggots were heaped upon each other, so as to oe 
most easily combustible, to the height of four feet from the base. 
A stout branch of a tree waa fixed in tHe earth at each corner ; 
suspended by these, another pile, as a canopy, was formed at 
ubout three feet elevation, and plentifully supplied with large bil- 
lets of wood. The whole material of the pile was c|irried on the 
heads of many men, who actively. rax\, back ward and forward during 
the preparation ; some straw, also, and cakes of cowdung were 
provided. The chief magistrate of the district, called the Puuzdar, 
was present with his peons, or constabulary force, armed. There 
were two European gentlemen, holding situations of trust, officially 
resent. We could not secure the attention of the poor w'oman. 
ut 1 made my appeal to the i^agistratc, to his authority, his 
influence, and his responsibility to God. lie said he was there as 
the representative of the king, admitted his responsibility, but 
replied it was according to their religion. I urged him to ofler 
her permission to retire if she would. He directed a brahmin 
(he himself was one) to ask if she were still inclined for it ; she 
answered, she was. Hollee was conducted round the fiile after 
the corpse had been placed upon it *, a priest accompanied her the 
first time } she walked twice by herself, kneeled bj the right side 
a few seconds, and mounted the pile to the left of the dccca*'cd. 
Deliberately she composed herself ; ht*r infant child was placed in 
hec arms for an instant and embraced ; she saluted her mother, 
and called her sister, to whom she delivered her jewels : then, 
having ungirded her loins and Idbscd her garments, she drew her 
cloth over her head, and laid herself down b'^hind Ifbr husband 
with such calmness as if it had been for a few hours’ repose. 
They covered her with straw, and poured oil and melted butter 
over all parts of the pile, the extremities of which were now lighted. 
The straw, fanned by the wind, was at first suffered only to roll 
the thick volume of ilc smoke over her;^nd, before any^flre 
could have reached her, the heavy suspended billets were, by the 
swords of the peons, cut down, and 6 bU upon her with their whole 
weight. O ! it was a cruel apathy that could stand and witness 
such a monstrous perversion of human power and religious tole- 
ration ! — the more I muse cn it, niy accusations become the more 
poignant. 1 stood the pile while the gloomy tragedy was per- 
fl)rmed, and never can I banish the screams which pierced the ears 
of the spectators, while the blue add lurid flame rose from the 
bodies already *consuming in the fire ! ^t was a moment of terror, 
of deep crime, and darg delusion ! Why the attendants were 
allowed to cut down thi mass of faggots which hung over her, 
and fell with unbroken violence upon her devoted head, 1 cannot 
tell ; and bow the victim was not totaft^ «tupifled by the load i 
%hich crushed .her, appeared next to a miracle: it had stunned | 
her for a tiUne, as it also checked the progress of the flame, whose 
viwlencc raged around the exterior of the pile for five or six 
minutes before it reached the boaies. A brahmin stowd at the 
head, seemingly ready to direct the acclamations of the people. 
The poor womali had hitherto refiiained silent, but when the 
flames* had reached her, the misery of her restraint appeared in 
its utmost severity ; when the scorching fiiry of the fire had begun 
to prey npou her, she could not move a umb or turn firom her 


cruel woe for a moment ; she shrieked and screamed for help with 
piteous and heart-rending exdamationi. The brahmin attempted 
to assure the people that shy was now in communion with her 
god, and called them to rejoice, while her tones were* those of 
the bitterest agony, while her forlorn mother, heart-broken and 
overwhelmed with grief, stood rolling herself, tearing her hair, 
and beating her breast, and leaping with frantic bursts of passion — 
an affecting spectacle of distsacted woe and extreme wretchedness ; 
she seemed unwilling to survive jhe hour of separation, and longed 
to thir''W her convulsive frame upon the funeral ashes, the altar 
of her daughterV sacrifice and destruction : the multitude joined 
in the exhibition of joy by clapping their hands, and repeating the 
song of triumph. The scene was closed hy the fierceness of the 
flame, which drove the bystanders to a distance, and forced even 
the priests to retire, v^hile the^ victim was still uttering the moan 
of helpless suflering. I waite'd at a distance, lingering to witness 
the last obsequies of the 'infatuate^ Hollee i they were offered in 
the blue flame and funeral smoke of her consuming remains, and 
in the receding murmurs of the dispersing multitude. It was an 
Appalling exhibition of sClf-devotedncss. The wretchedness of 
the desolate parent, the forlorn condition of the twice-be- 
reaved children, and 'the apathy of thousai&is who could so un- 
movedly contemplate the transaction, may be imagined ; but ah 1 
who can describe the guilt of the perpetrators, the displeasure of 
a holy and merciful God ; and the infatuation of nominally 
Christian authorities who could prescribe for it rules, grant their 
permission to its performers, ahd superintend the accomplishment 
of such a criminal, violent, and bloody sacrifice ^ It was surely 
an ^ourof the power of darkness. I take shame and guilt to 
myself, and feel assured that if every observer of such delusion 
had pretested against itaon the spot, it would sooner have termi- 
nated, and the six hundred lives in British India annually immo- 
lated, might have been aaved to the community, their friends, and 
their children, and preserved from the crime of suicide, and the 
horrors of a premature and excruciatii^ death. 

** Another well-autheutjcated and bnital instance of this sacrifice 
occurred about the same time in a more northern province of 
India:— ‘The unfortunate brahminee, of her own accord, had 
ascended the funeral pile of her husband’s hones, but finding the 
torture of the fire more than she could bear, by a violent struggle, 
she threw herself from the flames, and tottering to a shoM distance, 
fell down. Sbmc gentlemen, who were spectators, immediately 
plunged her into the river, which was close by, and thcrcbv saved her 
from being much burned. She retained her senses coniplettly, and 
complained of the badness of the pile, which, she said, consumed 
her so slowly that sac could not bear it, but expressed her wjjiing- 
nesB again to try it, if they would improve it : they would not do 
I so, and the poor creature shrank with dread from the flames, which 
' were now burning most intensely, and I^fefuBed to go on. When 
the inhuman relations saw this, they took her by the head and 
heels, and threw her into the fire, and held her there till they wert* 
.driven* away by the heat ) fciey also took up large blocks of wood 
with wnich they struck her, in order to deprive her of her senses ; 
but she again (Tiiade her escape, and withdut any help, ran directly 
into the rivVr. The people of her house followed her here, and 
tried to drown her by pressing her under the water, but a European 
gentleman rescued ben from them^ and she immediately ran into 
his arms and cried to biLi to save her. I arrived at the ground 
as they were bringing her the second time from the river, and 1 
cannot describe to you the horror 1 felt on seeing the mangled 
cdudition she was in : almost every inch of skin on her body had 
been bhmed o|r : her li^s an^ thighs, her arms and back were 
completely raw, her breasts were dreadfully tom, and the skin 
hanging from then in threads ; the skin and nails of her fingers 
had perled wholly off, and were hanging to the back of her bands. 
In fact I never saw and never read of so entire a picture of misery 
as this poor woman displayed. .She seemed to dread being again 
taken to i*^he fire, and called out to “ the Ocha Sahib” to save 
he^ Her friends seemed no longer inclined to force, and one 
of her relations, at our instigation, sat down beside her, and gave 
'her some clothes, and told her they would not. We had her sent 
to the hospital, whpre 'every medical assistance was immediately 
given her, but without' hope of recovery. She lingered in the 
most excruciating pain for about twenty hours, aud then died.’ 

** This sacrifice, so abhorrent to Christian feeling, though pro- 
Ubited first by Lord W. Bentinck, in the Bengal provinces, And 
jChen in the other British territorier, is still offered in other parts 
of India. Six months ago, four wives and seven slave concu 
bines of Ruujeet Singh* perished in the iUmes of his funeral pile, 
at Lahore.” 
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OoR readers are probably familiar with the old correDt st^ry 
boat the Welchman and bis pedigree how be had a huge volume 


about the Welchman and bis pedigree how be bad a huge volume - - r - / 

giving the names and doings of his progenitors not only up to jx. 


the received conputation. Il this they were doubtless right. But 
there were others whose judgment quite inclined to the longer 
computationt and who declared as muchi while they shrank from 
the responsibility of introducing it to practical use. Thin respon- 


Adam, but far beyond him and ri*ulm alteration of the gene’alogies, for the purpose of either. 

iwKlfeffih.tanee, bringing down, or. in the latUr.of raising 


Either in the Hebrew or the (Jireek there has ligen a studied 


little note, briefly i..t.mat.,.g-‘<#bout this time the world was ^ ^ the Cre'ation. This is manifest, and needs no 

created.' The Welchman may be put into th^ ^ * y. This has been effected by eithe? throwing back or bringing 

the Highland winkcepcr of the name of Grant, who ti^d a travel- P ^ generation at whict the son 

ler about the antiquity of bia name and lineage, ^e tiaveller, ^ according to the Hebrew. Adam was ISO years of 

when his host s back was turned age when Seth was bom i according to tho Septuagint. his age was 


turning to tlie antediluvian history^ made ^Very slight alteration 


with his pen ; and then amazed the Highlandman by showing him 
that “ there were Grants (giaqts) in thc*carth in those days.” 


then 230 years. . • 

Since, therefore, it is certain that e^^ther the Hebrew or the 
Greek copies have been corrupted, the question of the shorter or 


But seriously, when wastheworldcreatedf Howmanyofour “X: it is in 

years do we reckon to the time wh«n Adam was P “P*"* Uie Hebrew’or* tto Greek copies that the corruption baa taken 
the earth ? All intelHgent readers are now quite satisfied that “J® u v 


science has eBtablisheff the fact of the earth’^xistence — that is, of 
the materials of the carth-vages, and doubtless myriads of ages, 


The opinion of those who adopt the longer chronology is, that 
the ancient translation of the Septuagint was made from the uncor- 


before .^dum was created ; and all intelligent, serious readers of rupted ilebrew text, the corruption in which w& made some cen- 
the Bible can see.nothing in the account of the Creation in the turies after th% date of that translation. This i^inion is by no 


book of Genesis contradictory to tl^s/acf. The outward crust of 
the earth was arranged and made habitable for man ; and it is at 


>f the Creation in the turies after the date of that translation. This *^P*”*o® ** 

The outward cruet of means new ; for the whole weight of anUquity and of tte 
or MAN • and it is at “ fathers" of the Chriltian church are in favour of the longer 
iJZU cotlnce computation of the Septuagint. Antioch 


lliia period that our chronology (tim^reckoning) must commejice. bishop of Cttsarea, who are entitled to the most 

If we could ascertain how many annual revolutions of tho earth as having expressly applied themselves to the study, 

have taken place since the first man Ars| breathed in ouiP atmo- ^-bich the others only noticed casually or incidentally, knowingly 
sphere and gazed on the sun, we would have a point to reckon and advisedly prefer the Septuagint account to the Hebrew, not 
from more simple and satisfactor/ than Any other fixed point in only on the ground which we* have stated, but as being the most 
our chronology ; and we would be enabled to attain ^o something reasonable, and most in unison with the requiremen so a us ory, 

like a»ti»f«ctorysetllomenlmof important matters in the early 'JSJticr" mpport which the longer compuUtion ha. l^el, 

history of our race. . .... .... ^ .... received, baa been deduced from Josephu. by Dr. Hales. Wi* 

But we do not know the age of tho world with anything* like acuteness, this accomplished scholar found out certain data 

certainty. The ancient Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Hindoos, jjj Josephus whereby the mistakes or corruptioPi* of his editors 
have all set up claims for an antiquity of many thousand years and copyists miglit be rectified — or, rather, such os sufficed to 
beyond our reckoning ; while tho ancients in generf|^ believed that evince that tlie computation which he follt^xd agreed as nearly 
the world was eternal, and therefore had no commencement. We, as possible with tiiat of the Septuagint. is 

who receive the Bible as a divine revelation, have, or rather ouffht the highest iinporlancc ; it the^Hebrew and the Sen- 

, , - 1 • au au 1 1 ■ Ai. in his time betweeu the computations ot the tieurew ana me oep- 

to have, a measure for reckoning the age of the world, in the re- ^ ^ Jo.eph'hs, the celebrated Jewish historian, was a priest, 

cord^ respective ages of the antediluvians ; and then, having fixed acquainted with tho Hebrew Scriptures ; and if there bad 

the period of the Flood, we can descend ‘‘the stream of time,” been any diflferonce between the two versions in a matter which 

and know with certaintv how many years have elopsed since the Jews considered so serious as the genealogies, it is morally 
Li- v*.j ai_ t*..a it. I Ai-_A au-A vniiaf liAVp liKen the one which bis 


HUMANITY was established on the earth. But it so happens that , 

there is great confasion in these statements. The present Hebrew nation in general, and the priests in particular, ® , 1 ,!® 

materials which they offer for this computation. The former fcay be biblV•^^ave intimaPed that silch a difference did exist. It is also 
taken (as in the dates adbpted in our public versioi^of the Bible) be remembered that he had access to the jmrest and most sacred 
to give to the creation the date of 4004 b. c, ; whill the latter, copies of the law which could be found. Besides, he more than 
according to the corrected date of Hales, varies that important once distinctly declares that his regular authority, in all poiijts, 
epoch to 5411 n. c.— a diBerenoe of 1407 ybars 1 If the historian was the Hebrew Spijptures, for which he constantly expresses 
m»v justly claim this large increase toth^ years of the world, they the •highest veneration. are ot ® rnranntrtifm 

' A i- f u j Au 1 -.u reasons for bel cving that there was no difference of computation 

are a great boon to him i for he needa them, and ii cramped with- aav. the time of Chwst : and it 


certain that the Hebrew version must have been the one which bis 


reasons tor i 
in the time 


for believing that there was no difference of computation 
time of Josephus— or* say, the time of Christ ; and if 


out them. Tlie common, or shorter computation, aUowa far Wo ^ben, of course, the use of the longer computation by 

little time for much that must l^ve oqpurred in early liistory jggephus,* evinces that this was the computation in which they 
immediately after the Flood. We may smile at the claims put agreed. * • * » ., • 

forv;ard by the ancient Egyptian priests ; still, •there must have We cannot follow the subject out in all the detail which would, 
been some antiquity bn which to ground their pretensions ;*and as perhfps, be necessary to theiperfect 

we know that Egypt was very early a civilised country, the shorter **0^ previously considered (Jfe muttei . u T? * u of 

computation, adopted in our Bibles, allows too little tim, betweln “STunS^d, or •iesirous to fursue the 

the Flood and- the days of Abraham for producing the statc^of gubiect to the original work for the specific proofs and iUastrations. 

things which existed when ” the father of the faithful” visited the ^ f,o,^ the joint testioumies of Philo and Jotephua we may safely 

land, which was afterwards to become to bii dbacendants the conclude: — < * ^ .mu* 

“ land of bondage.” m • h That there was originally no difference ^tween y»e Hebrew 

In the last and preoeding century, when X aigumenta in favour 8 ®“®"^^*“\;eio‘Sufton%f conformable to both 

of the longer computation were less convincing than they have . conieauontlv 

since been rendered, chiefly by Dr. Hales,— even then thereVen^ '" 3 'Viat either the ffeBrew^opies, or the Greek copies, both of 
many historical and chronologM writers who held the altema- 1 the Septuagint and Josephus, have been adulterated since hii^ time, 
tives to be so nicely balanced, Chat they knew not well how to Tliat the adulterefton took place in the Hebrew copies rather 
decide, and, in their state of doubt, believed it safest to adhere to than in the Greet is most highly probable, for several reasons 
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1. The Hebrew copies were equally obnoxious to adulteration 
as the Greek. 

2. But the Hebrew copies aflTordedi subsequently to the Jewish 
war, greater facilities and opportunities of adulteration than the j 
Greek. *The latter were then diffused everywhere ; w^^iereas, of the 
former many had been lost and destroyed, and the existing copies 
were found oAly in the hands ofscomparatively few Jews. 

3. The temptation to adulteration was much greater in the 
Hebrew than in the Greek. The Jews, in their rage and veihtfon 
at being confounded by the CnniSTiANS out of their own Scrip- 
tures, were led, as a last Aid desperate resort, to deny that they 
found sifbh things in their Hebrew copies, and to make alterations 
accordingly. Justin Martyr, Irenseus, and otlier of the earliest 
of the Christian fathers, distinctly accuse the Jews of this. 

4. The motive which would lead them to tamper with the 
gentalogies, in order to^aborlen the times between tlie Creation and 
the Birth of Christ, was. that they might enable themselves to 
deny tliat the time for fhe advent of the Messiah was yet come. 
It hud been their belief that Messiah was to come in the sixth 
jnillennary age of the world, which he did, accordkag^o tlie longer 
computation ; hence the motive to shorten it to make out the 
time was not arrived, as this, their own tradition, had been mu<A | 
used against them by the Christians. Ephrein Syrus, who died 
A.D. 378, distinctly alleges that they corrupted the genealogies on 
this account. The Armenian annalist, Abulfaragi, has a longer 
statement to the same effect. 

The defalcations of the Hebrew geneglogies may be provcd*by 
the concessions of the early Jewish wilters. 

This defalcation may also he proved by undeniable internal 
evidence, found both in the antediluvian and postdiluvian genea- 
logies*. 

The patriarchal generations, both before and after the Deluge, 
according to the shorter Hebrew computation, are * repugnant to 
the course of nature. Their sons* are born too soon in propor- 
tion to the sum of their age. According to this account, the 
antediluvians, who lived so much longer, had children sooner than 
the people after the Deluge, down to Abraham, the sum of whose 
lives was so comparatively short. 

The shorter Hebrew calculatid^n is also absurd, and inconsistent 
with history, sacred and profane.' Eusebius saw this very clearly, 
as we have stated. 

Taking the shorter computation, idolatry must have begun and 
prevailed, and the patriarchal government must have been over- 
thrown by Nimrod and the builders of Babel, during the life-time 
of Noah, the second founder of the human race, and his three 
ions, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

If Shein lived till the llOih year of Isaac, and the 50th year of 
Jacob, as this computation alleges, why was he not included in the 
covenant of circumcision made with«Abraham and his family ? or 
w^iy is he utterly unnoticed in their history ? 

How could the earth be so populous in Abraham’s days, or the 
kingdoms of Assyria, Egypt, established so soon after the 

Deluge, as results from the shorter «coinputaiipn } ^ 

The following dates may be usefully subjoined to this state- 
ment 



Shorter Compt. 

Lonzor Compt. 

5411 D.C. 

Creation 

4004 B.c. 

Deluge . 

2348 a 

3i55 - 

Exnde of the Israelites 

1491 

1648 

Jerusalem destroyed by \ 
Nebuchadnezzar ) 

T>e8 

586 


The present mode of cojiputing events from the Birth of Christ 
is said to have beqp first practised by « Roman monk, named 
Dionysius, about the beginning of the sixth ce*ntury. Though the 
Christian era, as a mfkiis of reckoning time, was early adoj^cd in 
Italy, It was Ungbeforeit came into general use throughout l^urope. 
It is supposed that Dionysius made a mistake of four years in cal- 
cubiting the period of tIA birth of Christ ; and that, therefore, the 
present year, 1840, should be 1644. But, adding 1840 to 5411, 
we have 7251 years as ihe age of the piwse^t dispensation of thesi 
«s'orld ; and on the^supposition that the calculsiion is anything 
like correct, period has passed when, according to some Jewish 
and Christian expectants, the Millennium, or Sabbath of the world, 
a as to begin, which, it was supposed, would commence when the 
world had fulhlled its six secular days of i^thousand yeaft each. 

• D%: KsloVs argumenu in support of ibii are Tgraconrlnclng ; but they 

^helr labstanco merely to be stoted 
with effect. * ^ 

f . 


STEAM ON THE PROPONTIS AND HELLESPONT. 

No one, tmless they have seen it, can duly appreciate the bustle 
and confusion attendant on the departure of a steamei from the 
Golden Horn. In the Thames, at Liverpool, or even at Malta, 
there is some order observable amid all the uproar ; but at Con- 
stantinople there is not the slightest vestige of such a thing to 
be seen. The most methodical and regular men, unless accustomed 
to travel, arc always in a bustle at landing or embarking, and it can- 
not V expected that the half- civilised natives of Stamboul should 
show a superiority on this point. From the first streak of sunrise 
fill the hour the steamer sails, on the day of her 'departure, her 
sides are crowded with caiques of all sizej, eqph occupant striving 
to get his pwir person and luggage on board, perfectly unmiadfid ' 
of any one else, and^imittmg to notice that by waiting in regular 
order he would obtain his point sooner ; — but no, the oaiqujhi 
bawls out bannahac (Htesally, “ look at me,*' butsi^ifying take 
care”), and seeing a vacant space of probably three inches between 
two caiquest each striving to push the other aside, with dextrous 
ounder-water rfiovemeutsaof the oar he dashes the iron-bound 
prow of his bout quickly between them, and driving them both 
from fhe disputed point, takes possession and leaves them both 
to seek the next opportunity of approjiching the side-ladder. It 
has often surprised me that these caiques never upset when com- 
ing thus in violent collision, for they look very cogly^ but the 
reverse is the case : and 1 never knew an instance, during several 
hundred times that I was alongside a steamer in the Golden Horn, 
of one upsetting ; the passengers for the most part sitting in the 
bottom, and the height of ^le sides accounting for their general 
budyancy. 

Ooq,day last summer^business called me to Smyrna; so, engaging 
my passage at the proper office, I packed up my bed and carpet 
bag, and sent my (servant boy) for a chamal (porter) to 

carry them down to the haluMazaar (lish-inarket), which is the 
general plaoe of embarkation at Galata. On arriving at the quay, 
my chamal was instantly assailed by twenty persons, each calling 
upon him to deposit the luggage in his caique, 1 stood back at some 
distance to watch the scene. It was evident from my English 
carpetbag that I was a Frank; and the boatmen, probably imagin- 
ing that 1 was one of the milord traveUers, were more than usually 
clamorous for the patronage of my porter : and really it must have 
been hard fonJiim to resist the sweet words pouring from all sides, 
and doubtless he must have been proud to hear the Mussulman 
boatmen shouting to him Effendim gel borda (my dear sir, come 
here), and the Christian ones, Sen Christian, ben Christian^ 
Christian harabergel borda (you are a Christian, 1 am a Ch|^tian, 
Christians should be together, come here). However, it was no use; 
my chamal kept posses.sion of the baggage until 1 made niy ap- 
pearauce ; the cry was now Captan, Captan, gel borda, and 1 was 
surroundea by neai’ly a dozen boatmen, who were however more 
polite than those on the Th^imes, because, as soon as I selected n y 
^ boat, 4hey refrained from disputing my choice. 

Thb' luggage being safely stowed, so that the passenger and it 
properly triinmed the boat — a point on which the caiqujhi is 
remarkably^particular, my Mussulman bent to his^ oars, and 
pulled for the Fapore, which is the name by which they beat know 
a steamer, although Jt is the ltaliani>word, the Turkish being 
Tchek-jeemee, As we i^nlled acr6ss the Golden Horn, I was asked 
the usual number of idle questions, in regard to what country 1 
came from, where I was going, and what was my employment ; — 
all of which 1 professed not to understand, except the first : as I 
knew 4hat in the event^of a row at the side of the steamer wmong 
tlio caiqujhisfhciug known to be aft Englishman was useful, I 
told him that I wgs one ; he said, ** English are good man, you are r. 
good van to which 1 replied 1 was. He rejoined^ the Padisha 
and the Sultana Ingles were baraher, intimating that the Sultan 
and the Queen of England were friends. Chatting in this manner, 
vfe rescind the side of the steamer. At the moment we touched 
the outsiue range, boatman showed himself a man of genius : 
beflay for a moment quietly on his oars, and watched the shoving 
off of a large gaiou^ that had just put on board the steamer a 
Turkish Bey’s wire ^ducess) and attendants— the point of bis 
prow was inserted iiMe crowd of little caiques around him, and 
in another minute we gained the ladder, while all the other caiques 
were tlurown off to the distance of several feet. At the moment, 
I coffid not discover bow this dextrous manoeuvre was managed, 
^Aintil 1 saw the caiques laying hedd of ours on every side, to pre- 
vent their being further distanoda ; and now 1 observed that my 
eaiqujhi had seen the steamer swing, and consequently, instead of 
pulling up against the stream, among the boati^ had pulled to the 
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head of them, ond closely dropped in stern first, as the steamer and bead, with the exception of the eyes,— or rather eye, for she 
swung a little more from them. Now there was nothing but had but one, — covered up in the usual white muslin shawl. The 
uproar and confusion ; and I several time^thonght that, whftt with attendants were of various ages, colours, and appearances, but all 
the holding on^f some caiques^ and the running up against us of dressed in the same way. There was one, however, who next to 
others, wc would have been upset, or pulled under water. The the Sultana claimed attention, — a little girl of about thirtebn, 
boatmen continued to vociferate against the unfairness of being who, I subsequently learned, was her daughter, and whom she was 
shoved out, while mine, on his part, dubbed me an English Cap- taking to Asia Minor, to marry her U) some young Tusk. The 
tain, and seemed quite contented to rest all his defence on that children were ^hree in number,— boys of about three, five, and 
one point, us he never ceased calling ou^ Bu Captan Ingles^ until seven ^ats. They were, like all Turkish children, remarkably 
ray baggage and self were safely on board the steamer : 1 thefi beautiful, and^ dressed in the usual fantastic and tasteful costume 
threw a little more ^lan his regular fee in the bottom bf the boat, of Osmanlee juveniles, having little red c^s, with a shawl tied 
and he pulled towards the shore. • round their brows, and their bonnets enriched with a variety of 

0/\ getting on board, i found all in equal bustle, and every one gold Turkish coins. • 

doing his'best to increase it. The pious Mnssiilman wifc iftiathe- The starboard-side of the quarter-deck was occupied, like the 
matising the Christians as infidels, and tl^p Christian was engaged larboard, with mats and coverlids ; on one of which reposed a 
much after the same manner, but both taking care to be as little female, evidently the mistress of four slaves who sat around her.» 
personal (but general) in remarks a% possible.* There were talkers She was the wife of an old, grey-headed, and bearded Effendif who 
loud and low, in jest and in anger, in at least twelve or fourteen had a black eunuch attending, and occasionally carrying messages 
languages, the one half of those addressed not knowing word of from his master to his mistress. The old gentleman, however, 
what was said to them, but answering in iSi equally unknown seftned to care nfl itore for the slaves than if they had been so 
tongue. ^ * many dogs ; and certainly did not entertain them, during the whole 

The hour advertised for*sailing was 4 p.m. ; afid the nearer it voyagjft, by once personally entering into conversation with them. 
ipproa(‘hed, the confusion became greater. \\'hen four struck, a He held in his hand a bag of jmras (the fortieth part of a piastre, 
large bell was rung, and all who did not intend to proceed with and equal to^tbe sixteenth part of a penny), in which small coin 
the steamer were orUergd to quit her. The empty caiques that had he paid for everythnig he had. The money was all newly struck ; 
been hovering about then approached, and took off friends and hut why he carried these small pieces, so difficult to count, 1 could 
acquaintances, considerably clearing the deck, but crowding the not learn ; but whatever denvinds were made upon his purse by 
water around the steamer. A second bell was soon after sounded, the wants of himself or his female household, he accompanied the 
and the chain cable began to clank on the windlass, bift passengers , , payment of them with a growVand an ejftdamation of Tchok para ! 
and luggage continued to arri\e, and friends to depart ; many still (Too much money), while slowly counting out the sum demanded, 
remained in the vessel, however, that were known did not intendfo From the quarter-deck, and all around the waist of the vessel, 
go with her, and the most importunate of these'were dragomans or 1 found little temporary erections raised on the centre, and along 
tw/e/.s‘,who by remaining thus to the last moment might ensure a few the bulwarks, for screening the passengers from the hot sun or the 
pia-.tres to execute some forgotten commission. The despatch-boat cold dew ; they were in the tent-bed style, and the floor raised a 
came alongside about half-past 4^ the bell was rung for the third couple of inches or so above the deck, for the purpose of aliow'ing 
time ; signals were made for no more bont% to come off ; those the rain or sea-w'ater to run under, and the awning might be about 
around the steamer w'crc ordered to look out for themselves; the three feet high. In these little pulpits or beds sat Mussulmans 
ladder was hauled up, the gangway shut, a few more turns given* male and female, cross-legged upon mats, some of them smoking 
to the windlass ; the Claptain caihidout, A turn a-hcad — stop her — their pipes, others rating, not a fewyeclining in sleeyi, and some 
half speed — full speed ; the foam curled from both sides ; and we on their knees, engaged at their prayers. Few Christians, if any-, 
stemmed the current setting in from the Kuxine. occupied part of these divisions. It was not the least amusing 

At this moment, it was discovered (hot we had thref or four part of this scene, to see these men all armed to the teeth, having 
dragomans, &e, on board, who bad remained to the hist, and had a couple of pistols stuck in a belt, and a sword at their side, or the 
been too late : the captain at once refused to hail a boat or put pistols stuck into a shawl round their middle, with a great ^ata^a/r, 
them on shore, telling them they ought to have looked better after or Persian knife, abous thirty inches long, garnishing their girdle, 
thcmsclvci# As tlio steamer held out from the Seraglio Point, On proceeding to the foic part of the vessel, 1 found that it had 
the captain called to eofce her, then to stop her, and a rnique was no covering ; and th(j parties occupying it were mostly Grec'ks of 
seen rapidly pulling from thc^Custora-house quay. 1 asked the the dowrY class, with a few poor-looking French, Italians, and 
steward why tlic captain stopped for this caique, and woi4(l not Gerhians, every one doing his be9t to find a suitable place for his 
do so for some much nearer ; and he told me that it had in it a mat for the night, and which made it almost impossible to pilot • 
govenTment Tatar, whom, according to atYaiigements, they were oneself along, without trampling on some unfortunate Christian, 
alw'ays obliged to wait for, if once in sighx.* The boat was wejl fi)n descenclin|^ to the sccond-cabiit, I found it fitted up much 
manned, and came sweeping tow’ards us at good speed; it was in the same way as our «)wii chanuel steamers. There were bed 
not long, therqfure, before the Tatar 'noA standing on She deck, berths all around, a table in the centre, and lamps hung from 
ill his red, rich, and flowing robes; and the caique that Brought above. The passengers consisted of Greeks and Italians of the 
him consented to take the draaomans ashore, on condition that middle class ; thfcc of the former and two of the latter were sitting 
they would pay a (preset), about Hwelic times the at one end of the table, drinking punch, while two or three more 

amount* of the ordinary fare, and which they #ei'e glad to do. lay exteq^ed on^hc seats, %>r were groaning iralhc berths. The 

Once more the engine was in motion, and our vessel moved only two females 1 observed were a pretty black-eyed little 
quickly along the eastern and south-ensterii walls of 'I'he City Fanarwlr and her mother, who was taking her down to Smyrna 
of the Faithful. ’ ' The Seven Towers were passed in linlf an hour, tor her education, and a brother of hers, going there for the same 
and ere six o’clock, Asia and Europe, ^tamhpul, Topl^ana, and purpose. It was the first time any of the family had been in a 
Scutari, seemed blended in onc*inas6, and soon after disappeared steamer, and though not two hours from post, they were evidently 
from* our view. • much discomposed ; thvhoy Vhom I had met befoK, asked me if 1 

After we had fairly left* the Golden Horn, 1 had time to obsc^c did not tl4uk it cattivai and on niv replying tha^t yinsbellUsima, 
tlie appearance of the craft in which I was embarked. It seemed the girl looked at me with an eye of the most intense anxiety, until 
to have two engines, each of seventy-horse pofirer, and capable of ^er brother told her that I said It was beautiful, and thaf we could 
going seven and a half miles an hour. The tf{uartcr-decU ^s not expect less motion before w'e were atouxMrt.^ She at once 
raised a few feet above the main-deck, and was ascended by steps ^groaned out some Greek prayer, and was usllted intdher berth 
in the centre*; both sides of it were littered with Turkish mats or couch.^ I next betook myself to the engine-room, where I was 
and coverlids. On the larboard-side were located# t^ Turkish roufbly collared by two Italialis, who said that no Mussulman was 
Bey’s wife and attendants, thus : — On the de^ w^re laid down allowed to descend tfie ladder. ^ I scolded them inbad Itfdian, and 
several thick quilted cottou mattresses, plcntnully covered over worse Turkish, for not knowing that 1 was a Frank, although 
with others of a thinner and more pliable form. On one of them dressed in Oriental costume ; and^'as then allowed to descend, 
sat the Sultana, surrounded by her female attendants ; whilg where I found the first engineer (Aiglish) and the second (Ger- 
towards the one end were four eunuchs, whose time seemed to be man) sitting down to a viPy, sensible-looking repast. The first 
engaged in attending to the woineit^nd children, — briiiging the I^d known for some months ; h#[ntroduced me to ** his second/* 
first coffee, and fire for their pipes, dandling and air using the and invited me to partaicai 1 had tasted nothing since breakfart, 
latter. The Sultana was an immensely fat-looking personage ; her and besides had not* seen such good EngUsh-looking cheer for 
body entirely enveloped in a dark-green cloth cloak, and h^r face som'/ time— so required no second bidding. The Englishman 
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knew no German, the GeiPman no EngUah } nenertkeloM thej^ 
ware good frienda, and underatoed one another by gaprt of «onTin-^ 
^ tional langnage. partly made by themaeWea, ^rtlyDrom thewied 
jargon which they heard every day ; and tboi^h not Hngtuifrimem, 
was a species of it. Dinner was soon despateb^ \ and I had jnat 
finished when a message came from the captain, whose steward 
had been seeking me all oyer the vessel, that dinner was ready in 
the cabin. This I thought something like what seamen call “ a 
Portugee deviU — when good, too good;*’ but 1 lineV*whether 
or not 1 did much execution, it was necessary to attend ; so 
bidding good-bye toP my friends the engineers, I made for my 
seoond dinner-table. 

On my appearance in the cabin, h found dinner already begun. 

I sat down ; but having already eaten so heartily, made but a poor 
figure, though 1 certainly never saw in any steamer a better dinner 
• than was now served, and in variety of cookery, far surpassing 
what is met with'in Western Europe. The cookery was Italian ; 
and the dessert codlposed of every delicate fruit of the Levant. 
There was on the table a caraf with brandy, liollands, and mm, 
and another with Smyrnian andTenedoa wins, ^he first caraf f^as 
not touched, and the second very sparingly used. The company 
consisted of an Austrian Italian, the first dragoman of the English 
Ambassador to the Porte, two young Greeks, one old Armenian in 
the Turkislv dress, a Frenchman, and myself. The^ conversation I 
was for the most port in French, a language which we all un- I 
derstood, except the Armenian ; and he sat looking anxiously 
firom one face to another, endeavoyring, apparently, to pick up, 
from the expression of the countenance, what he could not do from 
that of the tongue; and finm, his account of the conversation to, 
me afterwards, he appeared to have been pretty successful on 
several points. 

After dinner we again proceeded to the deck, the cabin being 
most insufferably hot. The sun had set, and there was only a red- 
streaked sky and a blackish-looking sea to b# seen. Marmora was 
not yet visible, and we had lost sight of the Thracian coast. The 
quarter-deck was now quite still ; the princess, her daughter, and 
her slaves, were all sound asleep in one mass ; some of them ex- 
tended at full length, others with their knees doubled up to their 
chins, and others, again, sitting cross-legged, with their beads and 
shoulders leaning against the bulwarks. The eunuchs were asleep 
at the extremity of the group, and the children covered up some- 
where among the women. The old Turk, on the other side of the 
uartcr-deck, was also asleep ; at a little distance from him lay his 
/acAfy, and a few feet further his female household. The main- 
deck was equally quiet ; a few only were smoking, all the others 
reposing, or seeming to do so. The fore-deck was more noisy ; 
here there was less outward covering from the evening dew, and 
^ose who were thus exposed had apparently fortified iLema^dves 
inwardly, as not a few were drank, noisy, and quarrelsome. I 
accordingly retreated to the cabin, where all was quiet, with the 
exception of some snores from my companions of the dinner tabic 
—•even the captain was nOc to be seen. The cabin felt too Vot, 
and 1 again proceeded on deckgiand endew/^oured to find a place on 
which to spread my mat, but in vain ; and 1 unwillingly left the 
nice cool deck, and again descended to the warm cabin, where 1 
tumbled into my couch, and sleep having beeq invited by the 
fatigues of the day, I was soon in the land of Nod. 

How long 1 enjoyed unbroken slumber I know»not ; it^ppeared 
to me only a few minutes, when 1 was awakened by an unusual 
bustle and running to and fro ufmn deck, and, popping my head and 
foot over the bed, I found three or four more in the same act. On 
inquiring wbat was the occasion of the noise, we were told that the 
^rkish fleet was in sight, and those passengers who intended to 
join it must geA prepared. The sud had not long risen, and I 
could just distinggiah the tall and stalely masts of the Mqhuioudie ; 
but as tbefqg cleared away, 1 rAognised other thirteen sail, being 
the Capitdan Pasha's division. This part of the fleet had sailed 
only two days beforqns, and we had at least a hundred passengers 
for it. All was nbW animation ; Muasulmani and Christians were, 
mther at their devotions, or packing their beds and travelling gear. 
The Tatar had risen from his mat, ^ind was looking towards^ the 
terminatiqn of kis charge ; the dragoman wiA complimenting our 
(MptaiCi, while the latter was speculating upon the destination of 
the fleet, and the chances of ^cing his friend agdn with his head 
on his shoulders. As we approached the fleet, the v'Jitels began to 
fi®^.™^der weigh, and before we werq ajaongit them they had all 
their canva^set, and were slowly dropping down the DardaneUes. 
A*out an hour and a half after we had free descried the first ship, 
^ ^ crescent floating m 

ner ttm, and pulled by eight rowers, approached. It was stewed 


by an Englishman, who commanded one of the sultan’s steamers ; 
he hailed our skipper in English, and asked for the English drago- 
man, trho, with the Armenian, the Tatar, and two others, em- 
barked, and pulled towaiFda the Mahmoudie. Ot*.ier two or three 
large boats now made their appearance, and received their appor- 
tionments of more plebeian messengers, soldiers, and sailors. The 
steam waa again put on, and we soon left the pasha’a division of the 
fleet behind. In about half an hour after we passed these ships, 
we came in sight of the qther division, under the Capudan Bey, 
^ying at anchor, but apparently ready for setting sail as soon as 
they aaw fhe flag-ship, whose guns were n^w heard distinctly, 
although her form could not be seen. The fleet consisted in all of 
eight line-of-battle ships, ten large f^igafces, fourteen smaller praft, 
and tv ‘0 steamers ; and looked much more warlike and ship-shape 
than it had done the previous year. 

At eight, breakfast was served in the cabin, to the captain. 
Frenchman, and myself ; all the others of the dinner table had 
gone. The Turks on deck had breakfast after their own way — men, 
as well as women, being provided with sundry baskets of good 
things — and ate whefe they had slept the night before ; and although 
in mady cases different parties sat neap one another, there was no 
interchange of ^vilities. Men and women alike finished the repast 
with a cup of coffee and a pipe. > 

On the fore-deck, the Greeks, &c. were more jovial, and were 
not wanting in sausages, ham, fish, cavia(, cheese, bread, rakee, 
and wine, which were in many cases freely shared from one to 
another. * 

As the morning warmed, the wind began to freshen, and the 
greater parftof the passengers were sick, displaying all the variety 
of groaning and gesturing which the inhabitants of so many differ- 
eiit countries mser be supposed capable of; and certainly a 
Cruikshank would *havc found more comicalities in that forenoon 
than he had ever oael with in any one previous day. 

With sunrise in the morning we were leaving the Propontis ; 
passengers were landed, and others taken on board ut Galipoli, the 
village of the Dardipaelles, A by nos, and Sestos, with us much in- 
difference as is done in the Thames. Lemnos, Tenedos, and the 
^supposed site of the battle-ground of the Trojan heroes, were 
rapidly passed ; no one seemed to know anything of their ancient 
history, and knowing nothing, could not be supposed to take any 
interest in it. There was ancient Greece, but w'hei-e were the 
ancient (Greeks ? 

Nothing out of the usual course of steam-bout voyages occurred 
during the day. We took a Greek ecclesiastic, of some rank or 
another, a little inferior to a bishop, on board at Abydos. He was 
instantly assafied for blessings, which he bestowed m^st liberally 
on all around him ; and among others, I got one unsolicited. 1 
told him I was a protestant, and did not attach any virtue to his 
blessiqg. lie asked me to sit down*beside him, and said he would 
soon make “ a good Greek of me.” 1 sat down, and he pulled out 
a quart bottle, and hai.ded it to me. 1 asked him what it wis } he 
Implied Rakee. I l!^eAined, however, to take any of it, as 1 had 
nb glass ; but he put the bottle between his lips, and took a long 
swig, and 1 knew enough of oriental etiquette to understand that 1 
could iftit now refuse ; so I put the mouth of the bottle between my 
teeth, and followed his example. It was the strongest rakee 1 
ever tasted, and vshen he say the Vater standing in my eyes, he 
seemed pleased, andAissured me that it was real Tenedos. The work 
of conversion now commenced ; but he spoke so fast, and with so 
much gesture, that I understood very little of wbat he said ; and on 
every clinching argument he always handed me the rakee, which 
I Ifnade feint of tastinjg; and after the debate had continued an 
hour, he was so conglomerated wfth bis potations, and ao wrapt-up 
in his discourse, that 1 was allowed to slip off. The argument, at 
lent on one side, was carried on as lonff as the priest could talk ; 
but at last his tongue failed him, and he sunk down on his mat, 
with his empty rafee bottle in his arms, and fell into a sound 
slfejs^ from which he did not awake until we arrived at Smyrna. 

Towards evanin^ the island of Scio was in sight, and by mid- 
night we were nearing the Gulf of Smyrna. The quarter-deck was 
clear of mats sm the starboard aide, and I laid mine down upon it. 
The breexe blow ^11 fresher than during the day, and a heavy swell 
made the steamer roll very much. The Turkish princeia, to whom 
I had spoken several times during the voyage, sat upon her oouoh, 
gpd called to me, “Cap/an Ingles^ gel horda — gel borda,** I 
went to her ; she was in great fear that the vessel would go down, 
and asked me what was to ^ Le done. I told her that in a few 
minutes the rolling would c^ase ; and she wondered much how I 
knew. As soon as the steamer doubled a point of land, the fore- 
jib was hoisted; after which she lay comparatively quiet. The lady 
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then told me I wu a good man, and seferal timet aften^ardf . when 
I m t be< III the sireett of Smyrna, the thanked me tor quieting 
the vessel ; as she verily believ^ that 1 had been th^ eautejpof itd 
cea«i'iig to roll. now lay down for a eoAfortable nap, but at two 
o’click was awakened by the captain, who told me that he never 
alio «ed Christians, who were cabin passengers, to lie in the open 
air ; he insisted that 1 should go below to my berth, as he assured 
me that the nigh^air in the Gulf was very.bad for strangers* I 
was therefore obliged to descend to my hot quarters ; and when I 
awoke at six in the morning, we were quietly anchored in the harg 
hour of Smyrna, and the greater part of the passengers already 
ashore. * 


NEW ZEALAND. .• * * 

We have on several occasions adverted to our various Austra- 
lian colonies, with the exception otf the new settlement of Port 
Essington, (which is as y^but an experiment of the advantage 
likely to be derived from the occupation of ptlrts on the* northern 
shores of the vast island-cqptiiient of New Hollaiyl,) but w^e have 
hitherto left the islands known by the name of New Zealand 
unnoticed. Their importance, especially as a probable field for 
colonisation by English emigrants, is so great, and the exertions 
recently made by the New Zealand Land Company are likely to 
produce such results, as to excite a great degree of interest con- 
cerning them. ^ 

This interest may be, and probably is, very great in a purely 
political point of view, but our regards are cjllefly thrown iipoli 
those points which more strongly and immediately aflecl the social 
rclation.s. The eye of the emigrant ribw begins to be turned 
towards the shores of New Zealand, and it is to him that tBe facts 
wc shfdl detail, and the observations we shall offer, are more 
especially addressed. i 

Emigration is too often looked upon as a panacea for all the 
troubles which beset poor mortals in the << old countries.'* No 
excise, no taxes, no national debt, no poor rates — iruepand no 
rates for police, light, sewers, or pavements. What a weight 
already taken from our shoulders ! Every man, too, shall be a 
landholder, and shall laugh at the bugbear of a Ividlord, But 
farmer-craff, like all other crafts, is not to be learned in a day, 
I he man who all his life has b|eu conversant only with pavements, 
is not, although he may have read Arthur Young from end Ifl end, 
qualifiq^ fur an agriculturist. Nor will ht^who has passed his 
youth in refined society, be easily conteBtwl with neighbour# 
whose manners are coarse and homely, and yet arc di.sinciincfl 
to render him hgmage ; — nay, who may justly consider tliamselves 
his superiors — who think the best use that can be made of his 
wife's upright piano is to ronvgrt it into a convenient cupboard, 
and that his Lojig-Acre carriage caw be ortlj^usod as a comfort- 
able heif house. The mechanic, again, who barely knows oats 
from barley, or an oak from an ash, when he sees them growing in 
the field, — whose life has been passed among brick walls,— w 
scarcely fitted to hew the timbers whish areeto const^ute the 
future town, where, after all, he '#ill find it very difficult for two 
of a tfade to agree." Without going the round of all profession^, 
suffice it to remark, before' going further, that any man who has it 
in his power to live in England should think atf least twice before 
he leaves his country. Once in a new colony, 4 ind we shall bb 
able “to do at least," is the universal cry, andsthe universal 
interpretation, «t least to self, is, “ we shall do very well but 
too frequently the total change of the mode of life, th?difficulty 
of accommodating old habits to new situations, and the disappoint- 
ment of full-blown schemes of speedy aggrandizement, lead to 
discontent, and that too frequently to worse evils ; tid, at last, 
the settler.finds out that, if the same hardships had been submitted* 
to, and the same exertion and provid^jnee necessary to get on at 
all in a new settlement, bad been called into play in the old 
world, he would have been enabled to live, if not more plentifully, 


more ih 4dcefilaiic6 to hia^ taste tberd, than in hia adopted land, 
fkom whence there is seldom a return. 

It is far from our desire to discourage emigrants. There are vast 
nnmbers who are well fitted fpr the task whioh falls to the share 
of those pioneers of pivQisaiiOn, but all who would unthinkingly 
leave their native land we would diacourage, and would, by a plain, 
unvarnished account of what lies liefoi^them, give them tlse means 
of “ well conBi(l||ring the end." With this intention, we purpose 
to give iui •perfect an 'accoant of the present condition of New 
Zealand, and of the future prospects of emigrants to country, 
as may be sufficient to inform all who have ttumed their thought! 
to that remote land, to form their opinions upon statements unbi- 
assed by any interest, save that of the universal interest of our 
fellow-creatures. 

New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by the "celebrated Dutch 
navigator Tasman ; but the intercourse which be attempted with 
the natives terminated in so disastrous a manner, as to obtain the 
title of the Bay of Murderers for its scene; add his report of their 
behaviour gave them, at this outset of communication with Eu- 
roj^ans, that bad migne, which continued to abide by them until 
the fearless enterprise of our South- Sea whalers disclosed their 
real character. A centuiy elapsed alter Tasman’s visit before a 
European vessel •again touched at New Zealand, when Captain 
Cook, then making his first voyage in the Endeavour, •yiaited it in 
1769. On Ifts first^visit he was unable to open a friendly com- 
munication with the natives, and, on one occasion, a fatal fray 
occurreA, in which four of the^savages lost their lives. The cause 
of such hostile demonstratious has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, but it appeared to have rcferenceaio the suppoaed massacre 
*of the crew of an English vessel, which had, it was believed, visited 
the islands a few years before Cook. If this were the case, it is 
easy to understand that the arrival of any other vessel belonging 
to the same natioA must have been viewed by the natives with 
great suspicion. Cook visited the islands on several subsequent 
occasions, and was well received. The good understanding between 
them was in one instance interrupted by an attack on a party 
belonging to the Adventure, Cook’s consort ; but this was ascer- 
tained to have arisen from a quarrel occasioned by the attempt of 
one of the sailors to cheat one of the natives out of the property 
he had brought to barter. In all tfle various collisions which 
have taken place between the natives and foreigners, and they 
have been frequent, it has been found, when the causes have been 
investigated, that they originated in aggressions made, or offence 
given, by the visitors, sometimes in ignorance of the construction 
put upon their conducj, hut more frequeutW in wanton disregard 
of the feelings of men who were despised, because they wore 
unacquainted with tlie arts and sciences of Europe ; forgetting, or 
wilfully slotting their*eyes to the fact, that the men they insulted 
were* rational beings, possessing «their own ideas of right and 
wrong, and acting up to those ideas with perhaps a more scru- 
pulous fidelity than those who claimed superiority over them. 

^wo years after Cook’s first visit, dwo French vessels, com- 
manded by M. Marion dg Fresne, ysited New Zealand, where be 
was receiveci with the greatest corffiality ; a moat friendly inter- 
course sprung uf) between the natives and their visitors, the former 
visiting the ships their pleasure, and the latter rambling about 
the country without suspicion, and everywhere meeting with the 
most hosniiable inception. • Marian was created a chief, and all 
was upon velvet, w'heii suddenly, after the vesselB had been a full 
month upon the coast, a great chqpge w perceived in the con- 
duct of the natives ; they ceased to visit the ships, with the excep- 
tion of one young man who had conceived a particular friendship 
for one of the officers ; hia dejected demeapour made it evident 
that something evil was ip contemplation ; but he pave no hint of 
its nature.^ Disregarding these indications, Marion, some days 
after this marked change, went ashAre with a partjf of sixteen men, 
including four superior officers, isr the purpose of having a day's 
fi^lilng. Night arrived, and they did not retuj^, hut thii oironm- 
stance created no uneasiness on board, it being fupposed that they 
Rad gone to the house of Tacouri, a friendly chief. In the morn- 
ing aaboat Vas sent ashore forewood and water, and after having 
been absent about fout hours, the ship’s company surprised at 
seeing one of their comrades swimming towards them troi$ the 
shore. He had a fearful tale to narrate. The boat's crew bad 
been received^with the usual denTonstrations of regard, had 
commenced collcc^ng woo^ gnd soon became separated from 
eaok other, when they were suddenly each asMUed*by six or 
eighr savages, and butcb|r|fl. There could now be no doubt 
to the fate of their cogimander, and the oixteen officeri and tea- 
men wiio had gone ashore on the previoni day. A party of eixty 
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vrood-cuttm were still on shore, who were rescued from their 
perilous situation by the intrepid conduct of Crozet. the second in 
command, who went ashore with a sufficient number of well- 
armed followers, and brought off the wood-cutters and their tods 
in triumph, drawing a line on the beach, and t\^reatening to shoot 
the first man who should pass that boundary. The moment the 
last mafl had embarked, the natives, who had seated themselves on 
the beach, ran with wild cries and hurled a flight of javelins and a 
shower of stones at the French, and set fire to tne hifts 4hey had 
erected for the sick. The French poured in a volley of musketry, 
which did great exeedtion, and enabled them to make good their re- 
trflUt. They afterwards revenged themselves by burning several of the 
native houses and destroying their inhabitants, and in the deserted 
huts they found pieces of human flesh, some of them cooked and 
marked by the teeth of the savages, too sure proofs of the melan- 
* choly fate of their companions. The cause of this massacre was 
considered inexplicable. They treated us,” says Crozet, ” with 
every show of friendship for thirty-three days, in the intention of 
eating us on the thirty-fourth and thus the New Zealanders 
were universally accounted a race of troackeitius barbarians Vind 
cannibals, unworthy of trust or friendship, and rather to be 
treated as wild beasts than men. But the account of thft origin 
of this affair, given by one who had been engaged in it to Mr. 
Earle*, wlv> visited and resided in the country in 1827, is very 
different, and although varying in some of partiihilars from the 
French account, (which is not unnatural in a narrative of events 
of so distant a date, given from mepiory,) serves to show*that the 
catastrophe was brought on by the obstinacy of the French, in 
persisting to offend the«natives in a point connected with their 
most venerated institution. * 

Mr. Earle tells us that his friend George, a chief residing at the 
Bay of Islands, ‘^recollected perfectly the French navigator 
Marion, and snadc one of the party that mhrdered him and his 
people. His observation was, * They were tU brave men, but they 
were all killed and eaten ! ’ 

“ He assured us that the catastrophe was quite unpremeditated. 
Marion’s entire ignorance of the customs of the New Zealanders 
occasioned that distressing event : as I have before observed, that<r 
atrangers, not acquainted with their religious prejudices, arc likely 
to commit some fatal erroi^; and no action is more likely to lead a 
party into danger than an incautious use of the seine ; for most of 
the beaches (beat suited for that purpose) are tabooed t. This led 
to the dreadful fate of Marion and his party. I understood, from 
George, that when Marion’s men assembled to trail tbelr net on 
the sacred beach, the natives used every kind of intreaty and 
remonstrance to induce them to forbear ; but either from ignorance 
or obstinacy, they persisted in their intentions, and drew their net ! 
to land. „ { 

” The natives, greatly incensed by this act of impiety, ‘^■owed I 
revenge ; and the suspicions of the French not being roused, an 
opportunity soon presented itself of taking ample retaliation. The 
seine being very heavy, tke French required the assistance oJ[ the 
natives in drawing it on shore. These, wily fellows instantly con- 
sented to the task, and placed themselves alternately between each 
Frenchman, apparently to equalize the work. Consequently, in the 
act of pulling, each native had a white man before him ; and on 
an appointed signal, the brains of each European were knocked 
out by a tremendous blow of the stone hatcheU 

‘‘ Captain Marion, who, from his ship, was an eye-witness of 
their horrid murders, insti^ntly hastened on shore with the 
remainder of his crew to avenge the slaughter of his countrymen. 
Led on more by ardour than prudence, he suffered himself to be 
surrounded, was o^rpowered by numbers, defeated, and every 
one was put 4*) death.” ^ 

The catastrophe of the ship Boyd, whose crew wpc to a man 
massacred (a woman, two children, and a boy, alone being spared), 
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* Earle’s Narrative of a Nine Months* Residence in New Zealand in 18*^27. 

t The cerenumy tftf tlie taboo Is common in most of llie Islands of the South 
Sea. Us exact nature does not appear to be precisely understood, but it*'is 
comldered es a retiaious ceremony, whteh (enderi tlie object sacred^ Thus 
when a New Z^nnder has planted his ground, 1^) procures it to be tabooed 
by l^e pfoper official, who does not appear to bear the character of a priest 
or holy man. and It is then death to trample over or disturb any part of tills 
consecrated ground. Again, whrn a New Zealander sells any portion of hit 
land, the contract is completed by tabooing (or tapuiftffi, ikftho word is lome-^ 
times written) it tht purehatt” fb has been expressed by those who 
have gived evidence on this subjkit liofore the Parliamentary Commit^ ap- 
e pointed to receive evidence relative to Nev^oaland j by whieb it la rendered 
' eaered against all except the purchaser ; religious^erenooiee being thua called 
la to give gveater soieBJiity to civil watniffU. c 
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which occurred in 1809, renewed all the apprehensions enterlained 
of the savage character of the New Zealanders, and for a time pnt 
a stops to the exertions of the misuonariea who were preparing to 
take steps for the establishment of a colony. Bi^t this, as in the 
case of Marion, has been traced to the conduct of the visitors, 
and making allowance for the manners of a warlike, high-spirited, 
but uncivilized people, we may exonerate them from blame in this 
transaction. . 

Captain Thompson, the master of the Boyd, brought with him 
iP native chief, named Ftfilip, whom he took on board at Sydney, 
lie insisted that this man, who in his own country possessed rank 
and consequence, and who deserved to be treated at least with 
courtesy, should perform the most menial offices on board the 
! vesse^i, end, on his refusal, tied him up and flogged Jiim kke a 
common sailor.* « When he reached his native shore, can we won- 
der that the exasperated and outraged chief should urge his friends 
to take a terrible revenge ? ” George,’* says Mr. Earle, ” laid the 
blame entirely on the EuglisL, and si^e with great bitterness of 
the ill treatment of Philip. He dimribed, and mimicked his 
cleaning shoes andt-knives ; his being flogged when he refused to 
do this degrading work ; and finally, his speech to his countrymen 
when be came nn shore, soliciting thei.* assistance in capturing the 
vessel, and revenging his ill treatment. Over and over again our 
friend George, having worked up his passjion by a full recollection 
of the subject, went through the whole tragedy. The scene thus 
portrayed was interesting, although horrible. No actor, trained 
in the strictest rules of his art, could compete with George’s 
vehemence of action. The flexibility of his features enabled him to 
vary the expression each passion ; and he represented hatred, 
anger, horror, and the imploring of mercy so ably, that, in short, 
gne would have imagined he had spent his whole life in practising 
the art of imitati&i.” 

The colonisatjipn of New Zealand may be dated from the esta- 
blishment of a settlemont by the Church Missionary Society in 
1814. .When it was found that the natives not only permitted these 
settlers to live in perfect security, but even treated them kindly, 
the dread of the datives began to subside, and other emigrants 
quickly followed. The South Sea whalers, who are never to be 
deterred by fancied fears, were among the first to open up tlic 
resources of New Zealand. They found that such excellent har- 
bours as surround the coasts were very convenient for obtaining 
supplies, of wood and water, and, after pigs had been introduced by 
the settlers, of provisions. Tliey found that New Zealand flax 
made excellent whale-lines:^, and were not slow in discovering the 
natural bent of the natives to a seafaring life ; and at this moment 
many of them are serving on board our vessels, some in offices of 
trust ; and did the regalation of our marine permit it, English 
vessels might be navigated by New Zealand commanders. 

The rapid increase of European intercourse with New Zealand 
led io the formation of a Company fur its colonisation as early as 
1825, who purchased land, and obtained a ])romise of a cljiarter of 
I incorporation ; ” Isui- it unfortunately happened that this agent, 
'‘mistaking a war dance, which w'as got up in compliment to him, 
for one intended as the prelude to I is destruction, was so affrighted 
that Le made the best of liis way from the couiftry. The aban- 
donment of the enterprise by their agent, and the unusually 
depressed state pf the money market, in the year 1 826, discouraged 
the company from prosecuting their design, uppn which they had 
expended ;6;20,000 §.” * 

The want of any sufficient authority to control the European 
part of the population has hitherto been a great check upon the 
(exertions of honest settlers, while the incursions of runaway 
sailors^ and escaped cifiivicts f(;om Sydney have been facilitated 
and almo^^ encouraged. The country has been inundated by a 
horrent of desperadoes, who, though justly held in contempt by 
the natives, still do incalculable miachief. Such a state uf affairs 
has made it a difficult task for the missionaries so to conduct them- 
vsclves as to avoid the appearance of encouraging the excesses of 
th*eir countrymen ; and from this cause they may have been led to 
perhaps the extreme of caution in their intercourse with Europeans. 
Their s^pation at length became so difficult, and the want of a 
sufficient pViwer to control the settlers became so evident, that the 
governor onSydney, in concurrence with the Home Government, 
appointed a consul ** accredited to the missionaries at the Bay of 
Islands.” This, to say the least of it, was placing the niissionaries 
in a false position, for they were not the representatives of any 
government, nor were they^possessed of any authority. ’It was one 

X See Mr. Enderby'i evidence before the Parliamentary Committee. 

{ Walton’s Twelve Moaths* Resldenre lo New ZealaiuL 
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of those half measures which must always be ineflficacious. The 
consul has done what he could, but, being ^mpletely cripple^rom 
the want of pro{Ar support, his exertions nave been of little avail. 

Mr. Walton, a geiitleuian who spent twelve months in New 
Zealand, has published a pamphlet comprising in a very small 
space a mass of useful information regarding that countiy ; and 
from his work we transcribe the following particulars respecting 
the formation of the New Zealand Land /Company — a body whose 
proceedings are now looked upon with much interest, and who,« 
although as yet bu^a private association, will, in all {Ikobability, 
be very shortly armed with that legal authorky, without which 
their^efforts must be comparatively useless : — 

** After Various discouragements and difficulcies, which ho^well 
nigh extinguished every hope for the regeneration^)* New Zealand, 
the cause again lifted up its head, and on the 2nd of May, 1839, 
the New Zealand Land Company, .comprehdhding all the pre- 
ceding societies, was introduced to toe public through the unwea- 
rying exertions of Mr. Wakefield. The names of the directors of 
this company, at the head of which stands thit of Earl t)urham, 
are a sufficient guarantee for the honour and rectitude of* their 
proceedings. Shares to the amount of 100,000/. Have been sub- 
scribed for, and the sum of 100,000/. was paid within five weeks 
for as many acres of land within a township, the locality of which 
is nut yet fixed upon, l^o vessels have been sent to New Zealand ; 
one with the companj^s principal agent, Col. Wakefield *, the 
other with the surveyor-general, Lieut. !^mith, and a surveying 
force of thirty individuals. A large body of emigrants from Eng- 
land and Scotland are preparing to sail in the course of the present 
month, October [lostj, and along with them everything is to be em- 
barked that can in any way contribute to the ^’ancement of thw 
great design, the preparations for which include ifichurch, an infant 
school, accessible to the children of the natives, asavcll as to those of 
the colonists, a public library, a dispensafy, a bank, together with 
a large amount of capital, invested in machinery, mills, frteam- 
engines, agricultural implements, the frame-w^rk of houses, and 
property of various kinds. With the first colony there will go out 
more than 160 cabin passengers, and 3,300 persons of the working 
classes, all conveyed free of expense, by means of the purchase- 
money of the land. Five large vessels, upwards of 300 tons each, 
are neatly ready to ^il ; others will follow in regular succession, 
and'the whole will rendezvous at Port Hardy, in D’Urvillf island, 
Cook’s Straus, it is expected, by about the end of .Tanuary.” 

1 11 a future number we shall pursue this subject, glancing at the 
geographical position of this fine country, its natural productions, 
the present Atate of agriculture, and other particulars useful or 
interesting to the emigrant. 


BYRON’S L.\ST WORDS^ 

BY aNUSKW park. * • 

On a Tar distant shore, w hare no lovrd one was nigh. 

To wc^p o'er his woes, or to kindly condole, * • 

I.ay he who had blazed like a comet on high, 

And brighten'd an c-mpireiwith' beams of his stgil ! 
yow hopeless, liow cheerless, creepf lifo's ebblpR tide. 

When sadly bereft of its kindred tear ; 

And how wildly was banting that bosom of pride. 

When he cried-^'* My child, Ada, O would you were here ! " 

• • 

Ho bad parted, half frantic, friendship and home, 

Despair and disdain slung his sensitive breast, - * 

And he long'd like a rudderless vessel to roam. 

Which spuming the land, lets the wind do th^ rest. 

Yet 'midst all this apathy bound round his heart, 

There still lived a bloszom be clung to sincere,* 

And louder he cried, ore hii soul did depart, * 

** My sorrows were leu if my Ada were here 1 

e 

He died— and the Grecian bent low to the earth, * 

A nation of strangers thus honour’d his name. 

And put a full pause to their commerce and mirth. 

•With hearts overawed by his greatneu and fame I 
Yet ere the sad soul left its prison ajclay i 

Ere the silver strings broke, and ttlh last throb was o'er. 
Again ho exclaim'd, in a voice of dismay, 

“ My Ado— alas ! shall 1 s^e thee no more ? ” 


A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 

Tiir following very interesting information concerning the 
singular people cafled Yezidis, who inhabit the Sinjar Hills in 
Kurdistan, is extracted from a paper by Frederick Forbesn Esq., 
M.A., of the Bombay Medical Staff, published in the last Number 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society; one of the 
most useful, and even entertaining, periodicals of the day. 
Although many are deterred by the title, end imagine that liUle 
but dry detail can be containciQ in the pages of such a Journal, 
yet accounts cf many important journeys are tl\pre to be found, 
given with a freshness which is sometimes wanting when the tra- 
veller sits down “ to write a book.” ^ 

** There seems to be no doubt that the Yezidis derive their ori- 
gin and name from^Y^zid, the son of Mo’&wfyah, the destroyer of 
the race of AU *, although it is said by some that they are de- 
scended from a saint or holy man, named Yezid, who lived about 
the same time. Uhave been unable to discover the meaning or 
derivation of Jthe word DAsini or Duwasin, generally^ used as a 
common name for ull%:Iasses of Yezidis. Besides those of Sinj&r, 
or the SWijarlis, there arc great numbers of them iu Kurdist&n and 
near Mosul, especially in the Histricts of JdlAracrk, ’AmAdiyah, 
Jezirah Ibu Omar, and ZAkhd; a good npiny are also found in the 
tiorth-east parts of the pkshalik of Diy&r Bekr. Those who inha- 
bit *Am4diyah are considered as the most nobis, and are called 
Sheikh-Kh/mli : tli^ir chief is guardian of the tomb of Sheikh 
'Adi. The Sinjarlis have always been the most powerful tribe, and 
it is probable that they originally dwelt in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
but being held in detestation by the Persians, on account of the 
destruction of the house of ’Ali by Yezid, and also detested by the 
•Arabs as w'orshippers of the devil, they were driven into the strong 
and isolated hills of Sinjar, and tlie ruj'ged mountains and defiles 
of Kurdistan. 

** The religion of the Yezidis, according to their own account, 
ia a strange mixture of worship of the devil with the doctrine of 
the Magians, Mohammedans, and Christians ; but among the 
inhabitants of Sinjar, religion, or religious ceremonirs of any kind, 
appear to be merely nominal, and never practised, at least as far 
as 1 could see or learn. As reading or wTiling is quite unknown 
among thefn, and in a manner prohibited, their religion ia only 
presen’ed by tradition, which varfhs among the difTerent tribes, 
and affords very incorrect notions us to their creed. Their greatest 
saint and patron is Sheikh 'Adi, who is supposed to have flourished 
aboA. 600 ^'ears wigo, aud who is saia to have written a sacred 
book, called ' Aswad,’ or ' The Black,' containing their laws and 
precepts ; but a.s noue of their divines can read, and as the book 
has never been seqn by any one, it is probable that they have in- 
vented this lie for the honour of their religion ; since one cause of 
the great econtemiltt in whidli they are held by Mohammedans is 
their want of any written law. The first and most important 
principles of the Vezidis are, to pro{(itiate the devil and secure his 
favour, and to support and defend themselves by the sword. They 
reject prayers and fasts, as Sheikh Yezid has^obtained indulgences 
for them all, even to the*end*of the world; of whei'h they were 
positively assured by Sheikh 'Adi. ^They considcj^the devil os the 
chief agent in executing the will of God, and reverence^ Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed, as well as the saints and prophets held in 
veneration by Christians and Mussulmans ; bel^ving that all these 
#ere more or less perfect incarnations of Satan. They adore the 
sun, fts syAbolical of Jesus Christ. They believe that there is an 
intermediate state of* the soul after death, more* or less happy 
according to the actions of the deceased during life ; and thaiPthey 
will enter heaven at the last day wit}^ arms in their hands. They 
acknowledge a*k their head, and as the mediator in their quarrds, 
thosguardian of the tomb or SbeikJi 'Adi, in the territory of the 
chiefof 'Amadiyah. Tl^s^eikh must be of the race of Yezid ^ 
be receives a portiou (J all their plunder, and has, as an assessor 
or adviser, another called Sheikh Knehuk — i. e. the Little Sheikh, 
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who is said to receive the direct revelations of the devil, and, on 
payment of a sum of money, delivers his oracular counsel to those 
v^o consult him, after a pretended sleep, with sometimes a delhy 
of two or three nights : he is held in great dlstimationi and his 
orders r-re strictly followe^. 

<< The Yezidis who inhabit Kurdistan and tb^ country to the 
east of the Tigris ])ractise various religious observanclhs^f which 
the following are the most common : — On the tenth day of the 
moon, in the month^ of August, they hold a meeting at the tomb 
o/^heikh 'Adi, Which lasts a day and a night, and at which all the 
married women and men assemble. Near Ba'ashekhah, which 
contains seventy, houses of Yezidis, forty of Mohammedans, and 
• thirty of Christians, is a fountain where they offer sacrifices of 
sheep and goats, and hold festivals four times a year in honour of 
the devil. At the village of Sheikh 'Adi is the figure of a peacock 
in brass, called * Melik Taus,' (King Peacock,) which is venerated 
as the emblem or representative of David aftd^Solomon, to w^om 
they offer sacrifices, and of whom there are images near the Melik 
Taus* The Sinjarlis are not circumcised, but the Yezidis of 
Kurdistan pre said to practise circumcision on t&e eighth day after 
birth. The children are baptised when six or seven^'ears old, but 
no prayers are used on that occasion. They have no fixed time or 
place for prayer or worship ; they /occasionally visit the Christian 
churches and monasteries, and present offerings there on account 
of recovery from sickness, or escape from danger ; they also kiss^ 
the superior's hand. 

** The teachers, or sheikhs, have great influence, and pretend to 
insure the adimssion of a soul into heaven, by a number of ridicu- 
lous ceremonies performed over the corpse. It is first )»lacrd on 
its feet ; they then touch the neck and shoulders, and, with their 
palm stretched out, strike the right palm of the dead body, saying 
at the same time, * Ar& behesht,' — i. e. Away to Paradise ! The , 
sheikhs also pretend to cure the sick by imposition ofhandr. It 
is considered a great thing to oblain for a winding-sheet one of the 
old shirts or di’esses of the guardian of 'Adi's tomb. Tltis, they 
believe, insures them a good place in the other world. They give 
laige sums of money for these shirts, or even pieces of them ; 
and the sheikh sometimes presents one to a particular friend, as 
the greatest favour he can bestow. Th^ 6))iritua1 directors are 
much respected by all classes of the people, who, when they meet 
them, kiss their right hand. They are distinguished, fc^r the most 
part, by wearing a white turbaiK and a black woollen cloak. * The 
fkmilies of the lioly men only intermarry with each other. 

** The Yezidis liave, like all other barbarous tribes, mauy super. 
stitiouB observances, som^ Of which are peculici,r to themso'vcs. 
From the reverence paid to ' the evil spirit, they dc not use, in 
naming him, any of the common epithets, as these arc all, more or 
less, expressive of horror, contempt, or abomination ; nor will they 
suffer them to be used in their presence. Tliis is particularly the 
case with regard to the word Sheiton, and all other words resem- 
bling it in sounds as Shatt, a river. ^Instead bf usingi the word 
Sheitan, they designate the devil as Sheikh Ma’azen — i. e. the 
Exalted Doctor, or Chief ; afid in place of Shatt, they use the 
common Kurdish word Av^ (Ab), or the Arabic Ms, signifying 
water. Speaking of the Euphrates, they term it Avd Ma’azen, or 
Ma al Kebir — i. e. the Great Water, or simply El Forat ; Ma’azen 
being a corruj^on of the Arabic Mo’azzem. As the word La'net 
is often applied fcy Mohammedans to the devil — a comn on expres- 
sion of the Persian, on meeting a Yezidi, being * La’net bih 
Sheitan,^ or * Curses on the devii^the Yezidis never use any woed 
which consists of^vthe same letters— as Na'l (a horse- shoe), or 
Na'lbend (a farrier). It is considered by them a great insult tn 
spit in their presence, or to spit igto the fire. They pse nearly 
the same oaths as the iSirks, Chrisfians, nnd Jews indiscrimi* 
natels ; hut thdt which to them is most binding is to swear by the 
standard of Yezid. They used formerly to dress in blue, but it is 
now considered an unlucky colour, and white only is worn. 

The domestic manners of the Yezidis, and thiir customs in 
general, ar^ very simple. B^h meh* and women are of middle 
size, and have a clear complexion, with regular features and Vlack i 
feycB and hair *, their limbs being spafe, ^muscular, and well pro- 
ortioned. The hair is worn long, and the beard and whiskers 
ept close shorn ; but they are prohibited from catting or dressing 


their mustachios. The dress of the men conmts of a long white 
cotton gown and cotton <lrawers, a leathern girdle, a camel's-hair 
skull-cap, with a piece 'bf black or checked ootttfn tied round it, 
and sandals of raw hide. The women wear a long white cotton 
gown, with very long wide sleeves, which are thrown back over 
the shoulders, and tied round the waist: over this is put astrsnge- 
looking garment of black woollen, or sometimes of parti-coluured 
stuff. This covers the b^k part of the chest, and descends in two 
plong narrow stripes or tails nearly to the ground ; two narrow 
bunds alsb come from behind forwards, ancT are fastened round 
the waist like a giydle. A quantity of white cotton cloth is rolled 
round the head in the shape of a pqfnteil hood, and tied under the 
chin* The women do not, like the Mohammedans, coficeal their 
faces, but go hbout their household concerns, and mix with the 
men as in European countries. This, however, is commonly done 
throughout Mesopfitamia aiij^ Asia Minor, except in large cities. 
The Tkouses of the Sinjarlis are generally low, with flat roofs, 
around the edges of which is piled, iu the form of a parapet, their 
stock of 'firewood, dfithered leaves, and brunches for heating their 
ovendl Their houses are very clean and comfortable, but 
awkwardly buftt of rough stone and^ mortar, neatly whitewashed 
on the inside \ and the flat clay roofs are supported by pillsrs 
made of fig-trees. The walls of the apartments arc full of small 
recesses like pigeon-holes, of every variety of shape, which are 
used for storing various small articles, and are at the same time 
ornamental. The floorA are well made of stiff clay, with one or 
more basin-shaped cavities in them, to be used as hearths. The 
houses are generally every large, and are what may be called 
double ; they often contain the whole family, from the greut- 
gratidfalhcr down to the youngest descendant, with all their wives 
and children. • 

** The chief ai^.icles of fond used by all classes of the people arc 
barley-bread, onions, and figs, or grapes, cither fresh or dried, 
according to the season*, wheut^ bread is very rarely seen. The 
bread is slightly leavened, and naked in ovens shaped like large 
earthen jars, which are heated by burning in them a quantity of 
‘ fig-leaves and twigs, dried grass, or any other combustible. Their 
cakes are sliglitly wetted on one side, and stuck against the inner 
surface cf the oven till sufficiently toasted. A very good and 
palatable broth is made of shelled wheat, a^^^mall kind of pulse 
called ’ll dis\ and the seeds of the sour pomegranate. Wheat, 
coarsely bruised, is boiled with butter and spices, and eaten in the 
same manner as rice : this dish is called * Burghul,’ and is very 
common throughout Asia Minor and Kurdistan. Dried figs, 
stewed with * Roghan,' or clarified butter, and onion.:, is a very 
favourite dish ; it is also made with oil or sheep's fat. Several 
kinds of inspissated syrup are made from grapes and figs, and eaten 
along with bread. This syrup, al well as that made from the 
date, is called ' Dibs,' and with it a tough sweetmeat is made by 
adding barley-flour, und boiling it up ; it is then rolled ouc quite 
'Ihin. It is called al faras,’ or * Jild al faras,’ — i. c. horse’s 
fiide, which it very much resembles in appearance. Animal food 
isverv'Uttle used, owing to the scarcity of it: camel is killed 
now Jlid then in a village by one of the inhabitants in his turn, and 
distributed among the rest. Acornsf are eaten by those who live 
in the western end of the hills, *1)Ut only in times of scarcity. 
Like Jews and Mohammedans, they do not eat pork; .but they 
freely eat the blood of sheep, goats, cows, and other animals. Oi 
vegetables they appear to have none but the pumpkin, which they 
stewed with meat. They are passionately fond of tobacco, to 
ol)tain w:bich they will j^art with anything. No kind of wine or 
spirituous liquor is drunk by them ; their only beverage, besides 
pure water; being pomegranate sherbet, and a sweet drink made by 
iiifusing dried figs in boiling water. The men and women cat 
separately, the latter always in private. The character of the 
Yezidis is rather Superior to that of their neighbours of Mesopo- 
tluiiia. They arc brave, hospitable, and sober,, faithful to their 
promise, andrmuch attached to their native soil ; but at the same 
time cruel and vindictive, considering their proper means of sup- 
port to be rjbbery and theft ; and they treat with great ferocity 
any unfortunate Mohammedans who fall into their power, especi- 
ally Persians. They differ from the surrounding tribes in not being 
polygamists ; they take only one wife, and generally marry at the 
,age of sixteen or seventeen. All the different tribes of Kurdistan 
and Sinjar intermarry with each other." 


* I.eniils, Ervum lens. 

t Trubably tho iweet acorns of the Quereui balots, lo called! by the Hpuc- 
iardB;.from the Arabic word Ballet, an acorn. 
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OUR LITERARY LETTBR-BOX. 

• 

• 

Just as thisNumbei^is passing into the hands of our readers, tile i'nitbrsal 
Pbnnv Postaub comes into operation. Hail the boon, hind reader, and, above 
all. make uje, and a good use? of the great privilege. The rcmole^st dwellen 
in the British isles may communicate with one another, dhd trith us, for a 
penny 1 There will, at first, be dlfnculties, and obstacles, and complainU:— 
tome people will not take the trouble to understand ^hat they should do, in 
lending their letters*, some postmen may be impatient or Impcrlfnent, and, In 
the hurry of ihcir proceedings, throw letters over gounters, or shove them 
under doors, so that they will run chances of bring trampled on, or ei^n lost^ 
and a great ri y will sound out dfr a time about the great l^ss to the revenue ! 
As to the minor difllculiirs, they will %oon be obviated, (f people will take a 
little tioiible, and ifilxo authorities of the Post Ofllcc are honestly vigilant, and 
deternuned to check iiistani^s of carelessness or impertinence. Sonic postmen 
may imagine, that because they do not receive iiAney for letters, that therefore 
letters are not of so much value or consequence now I I'his idea must be 
knocked on tlic head ; and if the Post-Ofilce authc^ities arc resolute, the com* 
plaints on the score of carelessness in delivering letters will not be numerous^ 
As to tlie deficiency in the revenue, never mind that if The government of 
this country is now acling on the principle, that the PosbO/Ace— tliiit ** great 
ungitie" of civilisation — is no longer to be a source of rovenue, but the crea- 
ture and servant of the poorest person jp the (ounlry who can handle a pen. 
An iinjustly-used privilege has now been abolished, ifhmcly, the privilege of 
"flranking," by wbich those who could not obtain the favour of a frank were 
ibliged to lielp to pny for the letters of those who could. Tim letters of all 
parties now enter the Post Office on the hamo footing; the Mail dies now* 
literally for alt. 'J'lii*!, tlu*n, is an advance in our social tonoition ; |^id laugh- 
ible ns some people may think it to be, that the letters of a schoolboy, a 
hoarding -school miss, or an apple- woman (if she can write), arc as important in 
iho Post Office as tiic letters of a biuy and bustling M. P, — it is “ great, glori- 
ous, and • 

“ I^ct those now write who never wrote before ! ’* 


London. 1 have now five childrcDt and am yet but a young woman W e have 
been struggling, ever since we came here, to try and better ourselves ; but what 
dian we do ? My husband was a long time out of a situation ; the oue he jaas 
now is a very uncertiin one, and only brings us in twenty- five shillings a week ; 
and what is that to feed and clothe seven of^us, not to speak of at 

present, for I am ^ying to give my children the elements of education myself ? 

** My Husband says be sees no chance of our being better, but rather worse 
In London, and our family will soou be growing yp about us, without our 
being able to provide for them as our feelings and taste incline os. He w^sbos 
to emigrate, but does not know ,where to go. In truth, we have not a 
penny one week over another, and never keep out of being in debt, especially 
to tho baker. My husband applied to the coromisslonerl for South Australia, 
and was kindly advised by Mr. Rowland Mill, who oifeced to get us out free,' 
and i^lso said lie would try to get my husband appointed teacher to tlie children 
of the other passengers, and that he might thus earn 20f. on the voyage. But 
stllf we are afraid to toidor we ask ourselves what we are to do t^er we get 
there. My husband is not a farmer, nor a grsuer, nor a mechanic ; we have 
no capital to commence any kind of business ; and 1 would not like to run th« 
chance of seeing him degraded into a common labourer, for which, indeed, bis 
bodily strength^ould ngt fit him. What would you advise us to do? Wa 
are pinched and disheartened in London, but might wje not be starved In 
South Australia ? I am^sir, yours respectfully, 

ISABBLLA W.’* 

• 

We have been so much Interested in the statement of our correspondent, 
that we have entered into a supposable calculation of tho maiiuer ia which 
she lays out her “ twtnly-flve shillings a week.” in order to sec how she and 
her family contrive to live. We rely on the assistance of a grave matron, not 
unused to enter '* the huts where poor men lie,” and wo tliink the following 
tolerably near the truth 

Per HVeft. 

Seven person*!, five of them children, will eat per day a quartern and #. <f. 

ahalfof bread, or say for bread per week ^ .... 70 

Flour for puddings .10 

JSiitcher meal, very sparingly used 3 0 

Potatoes .16 

Tea, sugar, butter, and milk ..... .30 

Coals ami candles, average > 2 C 

Beer, one pint for supper.^d.— not only indlspcnEable, according to 

London u^age, but needful to the mother, if she has a young infaut 1 3 

Soap, and lyher little maners ... ...» 1 8 

Koona-rent .AO 


The following loiter from a lady correspondent m§>’, wc think, fairly claim 
'* place and precedence ” in our ” Letter-Box ” for Ai»wcek ^ 


Sir,—! hope you will excuse the liberty I now take in writing to you, for 
It Is on a matter of some importance tg me ; and as you have kindly offered to 
five advice in your Letter-Box, I ^hall be veiy much ol^igcd by receiving the 
opinion of one whom i regard as an intelligent gentleman. 

” My story is this. My parents, who are now, I trust, in another and a 
better world, had a very excellent business in the shop-way, in a provinci^ 
.own ; and though tliere was a large famUy of us,^'o weif in very cdbifortable 
:ircumf|[ances. Our family was an aflfectionatc one ; and I, belng^c youngest, 
iras as much petted by my brothers and sisters as I was by my parents. I oat 
mly received an excellent education for my rank In life, but I was never 
luffered to touch any household work \ and being fond of reading, was fuolish|j 
looked upon os a littlb family genius, because I could scribblS some rhymes%nd 
chatter indifferent French. * 

•* Well, fatlier and mother died within a short period of each gther, and that 
was a sad time for us all. My elder brother took the shop,«ud acted as a 
parent, but gradually the family began to disperse; and when my brother 
married, I Imagined (without any real reason, for my sister-in-law is a very 
good creature) that I was in tho way at home. 1 married at the ago of* 
nineteen; and my husband, who is three years older than myself, commenced 
business with 2001. of his own, and 150f. whi^i my brother paid me, under 
father’s will. But things went against us ; we had a bad failure ; and my i 
husband, who did not like to remain litour native town, brought us all tip to 


llerf is the man’s Wages consumed in barely living ; what the family do Ibr 
CLOTHES, and bow they provide for sickness, is rather beyond cur comprefarn- 
sloii. We presume that the husband is a shopman, or something of (iiat sort : 
be must, therefore, ^e decently clothed ; wliilc the mother, with the claims 
on her time and attention with young family, cannot fur ja moment be consi- 
dered as hiding any power to add to the fkmily income. We can, tiierefore, 
well believe her when she says, that thesg aro “pinched and disheartened in 
London.” Out wc shrink flrnm saying whether or not they would run a risk of 
being ” starved in Soulii Australia.” The matter of emigration is as much a 
personal matter as is the mat^r of » man’s belief; not only the Individual 
decide for litgisclf, but take the responsibility and the cons^iquences on himself. 
Even if we knew the parties personally and intimately, it would be^a difficult 
thing to advise them. Our corresponfTent’s husband appears to belong to a 
class, who, however desirable it would be for them to enfigrate, if they could do 
fo with advantage, yot run the greatest risks in emigration. By emigrating, 
they ptsa firom all tho muItiplieiFaiA subdivided conveniences and accommo- 
dations of such a city as London, to a rude and rough statl of Uiuigs^where 
hardiness, activity, and the adroit employment of head, hands, and feet, are 
essential to buccqgs. If the individual, hovfever sober, steady, and Milling, has 
yet been used only to serve ovei^ |hop counter, and instead of being of an 
aclif% piiablo, *' turn-about” spirit, is rAher of a quiet, passii^ disposition, 
wo siiould dread the roiulia of lA removal, unless he fell into good hands, whS 
could direct and employ him. 

One of tho advantages expected to result from the working out of the prtnei- 
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plat on which the colonj of South Australia has been, or ii lupposod to be, 
founded, was, that it would speedilf produce a state of society similar to that 
iu 4be parent country ; and that! therefore, all classes, not only *' farmers, 
graslers, and mechnnics,” l>ut clerks, sliopmen, &c. might find a place for their 
serrlcps, fihd places for themsdvcs. But we fear this result can only bo 
arrived at very slowly. Mr. Mann, in his ** Australian PmvincM,** mentions 
tliat at Adelaide he entered into conversation with a woman *'who^d been 
employed in Ivondon as a ■smpstress ; that her husband (who was a booUcloser) 
hadicone out to try to get some work as a day-labourer, which, she taid, he did 
not understand { and exclaimed, with a sight that London folk had no business 
there.** 

We should say, tliat Sydney would bo a fur better place then Adelaide for 
our correspondent and her husband, if they should make up their minds to 
emigrate, Tcrional anh Indiridual instances of success or failure provc^Uitle, 
unless they could be shown to be applicable to the cases under consideration: 
still, wc cannot resist mentioning, that it has latelf come to our personal 
knowledge, that a young man, who was sent out about three or four yyirs ago 
by Mr. Tegg, the bookseller, to Sydney, is now doing extremely well. He nas 
sent out ftce, pn condition (besides receiving good wages) of remaining a year 
in the employment, or else forfeiting 20f., as a rcturw for the passage money. 
He Ailflllod bis year, got another engagement, with higher wages, l^s saved, 
money, bought a share in a coasting vessc1,1ind is altogether getting on remark 
ably well. Sydney is not a firs\,-ralc place to emigrate to, either as to situation 
or morals : but people who wish to '* strive ond thrive” must not bo too fasti- ' 
dious. 

« 

W., Bhixton, nfakes inquiry respecting wliat he terms “ the New Chrono- 
logy,” adopted in the ” Pictorial History of Palestine.” The same chronology 
has been adopted in the little work on ” l-gypl,” recently published by Mr. 
Smith; it is adopted fjom Dr. William Hales’s *^New Analysis of Chrono- 
logy, in which an attempt is made to explain the History and Antiquities of the 
Primitive Nations of the World, ^nd the Prophecies relating to them.’* We 
refer W. to a short article iu the pi*eseiit Number, eiiliiled ” The Age of the 
World,” in which wc have endeavoured briefly to show on what grounds 
the "new chronology” rests. Wo enn assure W. that wo also read the 
** Pictorial History of Palestine,” and that if we arc to judge what the character 
of the entire work will be, from the portion alret dy published, we do most 
conscientiously think, that for extensive research, ihoughtrul consideration, and 
original view, it will be one of the most valuable works in tlie ^i^Dglish lan- 
guage, on its particular though comprohensive subject. * 

INQUIRBB informs us, that, ” reading something or other, (I forget what.) a 
considerable time ago, 1 met f llK the term * Sybarite and though, i* the 
sense in which it was used, 1 distinctly understood it to mean an f ffvmlnatc and 
luxurious person, T was yet anxious to know the origin of it. Walker’s Dic- 
tionary was the only moans of reference 1 had at hand, ogd I there found the 
following:— ' Sybarite, an inhabitant of Sybaris, a once-powerful city of 
Calabria, whose inhAyitants were proverblalfy efl'ominaA and luxgjrkms : one 
of whom is said to hare been unable to sleep all night, becauit the bed of roses 
on which he lay had one of its leaves doubled under him.' The matter was 
revived in my mind lately, by finding that Sybaris formed one of the cities of 
Magna Omcia. It siru^ me at the momeut that it was as absurd to call 
Greek colonies ^agna Graecia as it would be Co call Australia, Magna Bri- 
tannia: but I shall ^e obliged by reiving information and an fl^tulon iVom 
you." • « 

If Australia should gvor be covered by a numerous population descended 
from British settlors, and its surfiice spotted over with flourishing cities, th^ 
time mop arrive when, by contrast with ^lo ** tight little island^* it i^ay bo 
fitly termed Magna Britannia, or Great Britain, and |iie term "Little Britain,’* 
insteoAof being confined to a small portion of London, may be applied to the 
British isles. But the l/nited States presents a far more appropriate parallel. 
ir that great country should continue for a long period to grtfrr as it bos done, 
tlicn, indced,^ouT children's childreg maji sAf a vast Magna Briuumla. fbe 
tjrm ” Magna Gra'cia” was very fitly applie^tg the Greek colonies io ftaly: 
for though the extent of country to which the (;prm was applicable is not 
exactly known, It Is certain that it contained many cities for exceeding In 


population. those in the parent coun|^ry, Greece. Sybaris was one o. tiioao 
cities, tnd the head of m state, or republic, which must liavo been very flourish- 
ing to have given origin to tlie exaggerated accounts dt its opulence and 
luxuriousneas. Vapour baths, for instance, are said to have been invented by 
the Sybarites ; and the citixens arc reported to havo token siich*good care of 
themselves, that when they retired from iito town to their country villas, the 
road was covered by an awfiing I Sybaris was completely destroyed, about 600 
B.C., in a war with the inhabitants of Croton, the name of another of the cities 
ft Magna Gr|»ia 

• 

A. D. impiires abo3t the authorship of Gil^Blas. Ho soys— "The title- 
page <4 rm:ent editions of Gil Dias printed fb Spain usually runs tlips *9ivcn- 
turas de Gil Bias lift Sautillana, robadas d Espauo, y, adoptadas en Franclo 
pur M. Lemge ; restituidas *d su patria y d tii lengua nativo, por un Espanol 
Aoloso quo no sufre sc Imrlcn de su naclon ; ‘ which, in English, may bo thus 
rendered Adventures of Gil Bias de Santillana, stolen from Spain, and 
claimed as^ his own in France, by M. Lesoge ; now restored to the country 
and tongue'wliercin it ^ns originally written, by a Spaniard xcalous of the 
honour of his native country. ^ 

" Qutrt^ y— Who Is the real author of Gil Bias, or what grounds are there fur 
the above osserlion of the work belhg Spanish, and not the production of 
Lesago ? ” 

There are two distinct charges against Lesage. * 

1. Voltaire asserted that Gil Bias was entirely translated from the Spanish 
of Vincent Espinel, " Memoirs of the Life of Don Marc de Obn-gon.” It is 
admitted that l.esogehav berrowed a few passages from tlio book, but nothing 
more; the structure of tlic story, the incidents, the characters, the diction, 
cfery thing worth havtog, is Lesnge’s own. 

2. Father Ma. a jesuit, published at Madrid, in 180S, a work which he 
called ” Gil Bias UcAored to ]iis Country, by a Spaniard,” which i« u transla- 
tion ofLesage’s Gll Bias into Spanish, and is probably the work inquired about 
by OUT correspondent, hln says that G#» Bins was written in SpanUli iu 1636, by 
a Spaniard; that the SpAiisli govcmmcnl prohibited the printing of the work, and 

• seized the MS.; that tbc nuUior, however, contrived to make a copy of the 
work, and fled with it to France ; that this copy fell Into the hands of Lesage, 
and that he translated it, extending the incidents a little, and so forth ; and 
that the MS. is still in iheKsciirial, If so, and the Spaniards are so anxious to 
have the Mbnour of the woVk, why don't they publish it 
Both cliarges cannot be true. 

Lesage seems to have become acquainted with Spanish literature early in 
life. His first i^ipearance before the 1‘arisian public was as a translator, or 
rather imiutor of Spanish plays. His ” DIable Boiteux,” whift appeared in 
1707, is confessedly founded on " El Diablo Cojuclo ” of Guevara ; but iu this 
case, as in llie other, every thing worth qf.niming seems to the work of the 
Frcncfiman. Gil Bias was first published in 1715, eight years after tlie Devil 
on Two .Sticks, in 2 vols.^and the Srd vol. was not piibli.ihed till 1721^ 

^ Mii/on, Shaktptiare, tAu^re, and hetage, were all of them given to stealing 
—In fact, unblushing thieves ; but they stole /sad, and turned it into^ttOLD. 

• 

Socits informs us, " I am one of a committee about tB establish an insti- 
tution at Lambeth, to be called the ' Mutual Instruction Society.' It is our 
intention to h.-ire a meeting for discussicA pn one evening in the week, and for 
delivering a lecture on another evening, for which we have sollcitgd and ob- 
tained promises of assistance from several gentlemen of talent, and have thus 
nearly filled up our first quarter's syllabus. I feel convinced that it would not 
trespossing to request the suggestion of a few topics for discussion, such as, 
in your oidnion, maytmojt conduce to the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

*• We desire to accomplish our plaif of mutual instruction, with more of on 
inquiring, an^ less of a controversial spirit thon usually characterises debating 
societies, and any hints you may throw out on the subject will be duly appre- 
ciated. 1 would be g)ad to receive suggestions from any of your readers who 
vyiuld interest themselves in the sulyect.*’ 

%fe will very wiftingly take up the sulyect which SociuAsuggeits to us, if we 
are aided by otftrs. We would be obliged by members of mutual Uislruetioo 
societies debating clubs taking the irouBIe to Inform us of their existence, 
on what plan 2iey conduct their proceedings, what objects they have in view, 
and what benofits they think they derive from their associations. 

«A11 Letters intended to be answered in the Literary Lbtthr-Dox ore to be 
addressed to " Tub Editor of the London Saturday Journal,” oml 
delivered free, at 113, Flert-|iteet. ^ 
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. POLITICS AND POLITICIANS. , ^ 

Thekk was once a time when the gigantic maAinery of modern- 
ised London daily papers was as muclT a theme for an oratorical 
eulogist, as the wonders of steapi navigafion or the marvels of 
railroads. That is over now — ^we have got used to it ; and the 
merchants in the city, looking out eagerly for their morning dish 
of money articles and mercantile news, would no more tolerate the 
breaking down of a prirAing-machine, or the illness of an editor, 
than they can pardon the Great Western or the British Queen for 
presuming to overstay a couple of days. It is all now a matter 
of course ; couriers must run, packets rush, reporters fly, and 
astronomers poke tfie sky with their telescopes for bran-new 
comets, to gratify the daily readers o^ the broad-sheet ; and he 
wEo can afford to pay his newsman a penny for an hour’s reading, 
returns the paper with a cross face and a cpierulous growl, unles# 
every morning he has news from all quarters of the earth. • 
But it is not sufficiently considered what e/demand on a man's 
MIND is made by this doily distribution of intoiligence. He who, 
being an ordinary man, and mixing with ordinary men, can take 
up his daily paper, and read all easily, with understanding, 
must have no small amount of facts stored up in his memory, all 
ticketed and ready for instantaneous use. Not only must he have 
hold of a number of general principles, but he must have a facility 
in dealing with a vast amount of particular details. Thus, as to 
principles, he must have a smattering of political economy, or how 
can he understand discussions on corn and currency ; %, touch of 
moral philosophy, or how can he weigh arguments for and against 
the ballot ; some idea of constitutional history and privilege, or 
how can ]|m form an opinion of his own, as between the Queen’s 
Bench and the House of Commons ; some notion of law, to relish 
u matter of damages *, some knowledge of trade, to discern between 
bankruptcy aud insolvency ;^o which join a Gibbon-like grasp of 
general history, a bird’s-eye view of the globe, and no small stock 
of biography, geology, and tlie universal ,|:ifcle ” of the arts seJd 
sciences. « 

Then, as to particular details— but we tremble to bej;in ! At 
sight of that fresto word ** Funds,” one must skip fromThread- 
needle.street and Uapel- court to the Bourse and Tortoni’s ; must 
understand, from a casual phfasc, that the feftst of the Boiram 
succeeds the fast of Ramazan, as {he Romsfh carnival precedes 
Lent, or our Easter Tollows it ; must be able, without the slightest 
exertion, to dart up the Elbe, and do business in busy Hamburg ; 
and then qross the Atlantic, and return with a sumn^ry of the 
President’s message, and a guesg as to tfie time when banks are to 
resume specie payments ; must trot, with Mr. Waghorn, to Mar- 
seilles, steam it to Alexandria, visit Cairo, pay our complimenti to 
shrewd old Mohammed Ali, thinking, meanwhile, that his clever 
son, Ibrahim, threatens the ** integrity ” of tlie Ottoman empige, 
that Sultan Mahmoud is dead, that his successof is a youth,*that 
the allied powers are in a flutter about the ** baiaSce of power,” 
and that the emperor Nicholas is ambitious, restlessi aad ill ; and 
having, during our cogitations, arrived at Suez, steiyn it down the 
Red Sea, and away to India! No time, either, to rest in Calcutta. 
Lord Auckland floats us over sacred Benares, shows us, in the 
distance, the king of Oude and Lucknow, permits us scarcely « 
brief moment to meditate on the Great Mogul at Delhi, gives us the 
history of that dextrous and dapngtgsdventurer, the late Rajah 
Euujeet Singh, as we pass over the domes and minareta of 
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Lahore, and then, makings us thread the defiles of Afghanistan, 
sets us down at the shattered gate of Ghiznee. Here we may go 
back eight centuries, and read about Mabmucll, the founder of the 
Gasnevide dynasty, and the ravager of Hindustan ; or else off to 
the Indus, and in descending it, chatter about Alexander the Great 
and the voyage of Nearchus. 

» But this is mvre^ trifling, and time is precious. Ascend the Can- 
ton river, for Commissioner Lin is drowning the spirit of opium 
in his imperial tank. Float over Japan, and glance at the 
south seas, as we pass on to the western shores of America. Stem 
the Colond>iu river, cross the Rocky Mountains*, listen to the 
grunt of the grisfy bear, or the roar of the bison, draw a line 
between the Hudson’s Bay and the United States fur companies, 
barter with the Indians, descend the Missouri and the Mississippi, 
and look in upon New Orleans, to gather the state of the cotton- 
market ; or else, keeping “ a-hcad,” strike down the Lakes and 
St. Lawrence^- and, hovering over Maine and New Brunswick, 
settle the diB{mM boundary. On our way home, rc-arrange the 
relations between the West Indian planters and die negroes ; stop 
the illicit slave-trade ; and, as ” collateral ” topics, understand the 
differences between the boors and the Caffres, in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or wherefore the poor Australians were 
hanged at Adelaide. 

We are home, but not to rest.^ The plague is in Smyrna ; 
English capitalists are trying to establish a bank at Athens ; free 
Greece has a German Prince for a constitutional king, and tlio 
people are discontented. Leopold, once united to England, is now 
united to France, and rules over Belgium ; Louis Philippe passes 
from the Tuileries, j^ctween files of glittering bayonets, to open 
the French legislative session; the Dutch king, at the Hague, 
harangues his hig)i and mighty lords,” whilst Amsterdam rests 
on avooifen piles. Remember French peerages are not hereditary, 
the*ruler of Hanover is no longer “elector,” but “king,” and the 
country is disjoined from British sovereignty ; Scotch members of 
the House of Lords arc elected for^ef^h parliament, and Irish for 
lift ; the ^dmi^ty covf t aud the. Ecclesiastical mess together in 
Doctors’ Commons ; there is a vast difference between the English 
and Scotch established churches ; and don’t forget Scarlet in Abin- 
ger, or Coke in tlie Earl of Leicester, or Miss Penelope Smith in the 
Princess of Capua. Have wc done yet? No, hardly begun. In what 
state is tlie Britilh Navy ?V^bo is Lord High (Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands ? Who represents t^e queen in the General Assem- 
bly of the kirk of Scotland ? At what price must wheat be, to 
admit foreign corn duty free ? What is Thiers about ? Is old 
Mettemich alive ! Has anything been heard about Mendizabel 
lately ? Will Van Buren be* re-elected ? What Alterations have 
been effected in the administration of the p<or-I/iw, or by the 
municipal corporations’ reform yt ? W'hen did the Bank of Eng- 
land get its charter renewed, or the East India Company its trad- 
ing monopoly swept away ? Nay, kind reader, do not grumble ; 
’for all this, and much more than all this, you must have at your 
fingers’ ehds, if you read* vdth ease and intelligence your daily 
moniiiig newspaper. * ^ 

With such a consideration, we begin now to modify somewhat 
a sort of contemptuous intolerance^ in which we used to indulge 
towards reading individuals who avowed that they never read the 
nuwspapers. Never read the*neuWpapcrs t Why, we used to set 
the^nan down as a poos feature whose undelrstanding had Buch«a 
narrow neck, that thi great interests of the great human fismily 
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uot pAsa into his sluggish sympathies ! For our own parti 
etofy tima we used to read a novapaper, we could have addressed 
the i^iaible editor in the language of Burns, written some hajif 
a century ago. • 

Kind Hir, I'vo read your paper through, 

And, faith, to mo*tlu really new 1 

Ilow gueaaed ye, sir. what maist 1 wanted ? ^ ^ 

This monlc a day I'vo grained and gauntcd 
To ken whalSFrench mischief was brewin'. 

• Or what the drumlie Dutch were doing ; 

Or how the collteihanglo works 
Atwecn the Russians and the Turks ; 

Or if the'Swodc, before be halt, 
tVoiitd pipy anither Charles the Twalt ; 

If £>onmar|f, any body spak' o't, 

Or Poland, wha had now the tack o't ! 

If Spaniard. Portuguese, or Swiss, 

Were saying or taking aught amiss ; • * * 

Or how our merry lads at hamc, 

In Britain's court keep up the game ! *' * 

This predll^tion for newspaper reading was, dotibtless, at least 
stimulated by an event in our “ education.'* Jn the ^Iden time 
of our youth, and before we had ventured to meditate on personal 
shaving, we enjoyed the entree of a bgrber’s shop, which wtis, of 
course, the haunt of the politicians of a suburban neighbourhood. 
Being of a grave political disposition, we were much edified by the 
talk ; and being withal a little gregarious, we could not resist the 
temptation of disclosing the secret of our privilege to a few school- 
fellows. This led to a proposition for an introduction ; and in the 
conuD of an evening or two, half-a-do/cii urchins were seen, like 
so many puppies, first sneaking in, and then boldly entering the 
barber's shop, until the grown-up idlers began to feel the inconve- 
nience of a crowd. The barber evidently felt disposed to get rid 
of the intruders ; but being a politician of no ordinary character, 
(a politician, says the r)icttox.<Try, is not only one versed in the 
arts of government, but a man of artifice, one of deep contrivance,) 
he did not like to turn us out bodily, inasmuch ns one or two of 
us had papas who patronised his lathering-box. and all of us had 
mothers who might avenge our cause. At last, however, he got 
hold of a plea of ejectment. One of our juvenile crew, the biggest 
and the most blubbering, who had joined us because the others 
bad joined us, instead of sitting in silence, «ind picking up the 
crumbs of intelligence which fell^rom the lips of the wise if^n, 
was incessantly disturbing them and us, by foolish ejaculations 
and tricky restlessness. Wc, in particular, endeavoured to frown 
him into silence, but he ofllya mocked our reverential and st|id 
look, and kept the others titterhig. At Iffet, an unlucky reader of 
the old newspaper, thumbed in the barber’s shop, met with some 
combination of consonants in a Russian or a Polish name, which 
fairly baffled his powers of utterance ; he tried^at it again and 
again, but every ref^etition only produced a moreginearthlv sound; 
big blubbering Tom began to laugh ! we all laughed, und the 
seniors caught the infection ; wvhereupon the indignant reader, 
aided by the barber, drove us all out into the street. 

We were much grieved at the loss of our privilege, for having, 
as we have intig;iated, %. kind of preigature gravity about us, and 
eager to look through the "lo^holes” of our retreat, into the 
vast and busy woAd, we had mm;h enjoyed the glimpses^^e had of 
it in the ISarher's shop. Ilow to gBt restored was now our anxiety j 
we cast off our frjirolous companions, and in various ways pre- 
sented ourselves solus to the barber's notice : but he, doubtless, 
afraid that one puppy might bring yie^pack, gave no epcou^ge- 
roent to beseeching looks. At last a politieaUcontrivance restored 
us to*the field of politics. There came in our way an actual 
second or third hand London newspaper, which we secured for 
twopence ; and rushing with it, as a passport, in our hand, fear- 
lessly entered the shop, and showq^ all round the compony. 
Then wc began to read, and o5r reading was praised for itsg^s- 
tmetness ; then we ventured a timi9 tibservation, which was 
thought to be sagacious ; then we made the*paper a present to the 


barber, for the good of his oomipunijlgi» which was considered to 
be genereuif ; and we departed that night in the joyous conviction 
«Qf having not only regained our place, '* and some^iing more," 
but that we had a strong probability of succeeding to the reader- 
ship in chief, on the resignation or death of the then incumbent. 

It was a glorious triumph ! We were soon called upon to read. 
pro tern.; and perched dn a high stool, wc could look out ij'om 
our Paradise Regained,” dad see, occasionally, that an ejected 
companion was looking in, like the Peri at the gate, and envying 
our elevation. Blubbering Tom never went pad^, of an evening, 
without sending in some hideous yell ; but ^then he was too great a 
coward tfti wf%it and see what effect it produced, for just as Iris hoVrl 
was ringing in the kpartnvent, the clatter.,, of his hoofs might be 
heard in the distance, ^llow we drank in all the talk ! listening, as 
greedily as ever Desdemona did, to confused details about the 
French, and the Spaniards, and the Peninsular war, and “Boney," 
and Wellinf^ton, interlLrded with Botany Bay, Cobbett and Bur- 
dett, the*'House of Commons, radical reform, emigration, and the 
United States. Wchad, as all such comlnunilics have, an Oracle: 
but he was no bawling, polhousc oracle, who thinks it a necessary 
portion of his duty to roar his companions down. No ! there he 
sat, (and a particular corner was conveutivaally assigned him,) 
with pipe in hand, (be smoked, but he was no cloudy smoker,) 
now tranquilly emitting a puft' or an opinion, the reader of the 
l^owspaper all the while keeping an eye on the Oracle, to know 
when to make the proper pauses. Sir Oracle had some claiins to 
be k man of authori^V* He had been up to London, had seen the 
House of Commoas,* and the “big wigs" in Westminster Hallj 
knew distinctly, and without any kind of doubt or hesitation, the 
names of the chief Eurojicun capitals and monarchs ; could tell 
whether any leading man was a tnll;mbcr of the government, or of 
the government's opposition ; was a friend of reform, but always 
stiook his head when asked whether a king or a president was best 
adapted to this country. Peace to his ashes ! — he died before the 
clays of Emancipation and the Reform Bill ; and Jiad iic lived till 
now, all k^s notions, cut, squared, and stereotyped for use, must 
have been shattered to piece.s, in the vain atleni}>t to understand 
the present political state of affairs. 

We know not what degree of reverence, if any, wc should now 
be disposed to feel towards our Oracle, but at that time thought 
him as good a statesman as the best of them, and quite competent 
to take the helm of affairs ; and gra\^ and ijuiet us lie was, he was 
not disinclined to think so himself. His wrath was always roused 
at the idea of there bemg any secresy in the art of government ; 
aftd he heartily sneeaedr'at the notion of keeping ** tricky " — i. c. 
“ f^olitical men at different courts, in the capacity of ambassa- 
dors. look ye now," he ^ould say, wi^i some vehe- 

mence, “ if I were prime-ear ^ I would just send off a letter, right 
smack, to the king or the emperor^ or whatever he might be, and 
say as how I would have such a thing done, or T wouldn’t have it ; 
and so," (knocking the ashes out of his pipe^) I would s^ave all 
them ambassadors' salarirs — for it would only cost the postage, 
d’ye sec ! " This latter sentiment was always heartily ap- 
plauded ky the sqpate qf the barber’s shop. But wcf must uot 
laugh over the memory of our Oaclc. Crude as were his ideas, 
an^ deficicn^as was his information, he had yet got a grip eff the 
ends of a few elementary truths in political science ; and we believe 
that he laid the hiundation of any little political knowledge we 
nc^^poBsesB. Ajid we believe that our own ** political career " is 
representative the state of feeling of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the British isles. Having got hold of the cuds of a few 
political trt tl«, they fancy themeelves masters of the science, whose 
great, though^itherto perverted, purpose is to discover the best 
means of diffusing the greatest amount of happiness amongst the 
greatest number. Fancying themselves masters of it, the transi- 
Ron $B easy to a belief that any ordinary amount of intelligence is 
equal to the art of govemm^t ; and that a shrewd man from the 
working ranks is as caparfSe of sitting in the cabinet, as an edu- 
cated man of rank, who has passed from youth to manhood in the 
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busy arena of politics. Alas I 4f it requires so lai^ge «n amoiaat of 
noucentratcd intelligence to understand a daily newsplper# what 
must be rei^ired to constitute an effective minister of state ! It 
was the opinion ot Mr. Wilberforce, that men seldom succeeded in 
the House of Commons who had not entered it before thirty years 
of age. This is probably too strong : \)ut it is illustrative of the 
fact, that to be an able public mjin, an early and often severe 
training is necessary. • 

Looking npoj^ all newspaper readers as necessaHly politicians, 
we may classify them, as they classify themselves. The drsi class 
fead all the paper, fo/they generally have most time, to jo so, and 
feel most interested in all its contents. But jtlien they arc orderly 
in their habits, and retd with a due re|;ard to relation and propor- 
tion. The large type, devoted to discussions as to whether this 
man is a sly knave or an acconfplisbed statesman, or the other a 
kind fellow or a profligate premier, is, of ^ourse, read first. Here, 
too, they find all sorts of criminations, insinuatigns, anticipations, 
and explanations ; that such a Bishop said 90 and so, and he 
meant so and so, and if he don’t take care he will find himself in 
the wrong box ; and such i man may be a quiz and an alder- 
man, but certainly not a profound politician. Official and half, 
official onnounceradhts, and ** passages of arms” between the rival 
papers, belong also to the region cf large type, as well as the 
anmmaries of foreign news ; and all these large-type columns are 
•diligently peinised by busiles.s harristerli*, and such portions of thsir 
clerks as have a small degree of first-class political taste ; clerks in 
Downing^street and Somerset House; pooij^law guardians; clerks 
of the peace ; and confidential factotums in , large establishments. 
They pass gradually onwards from the large type to the small 
type ; and after laughing over the tiimming which one paper gives 
to another, or marvelling whols to be the^ew bishop or the new 
judge, or else, if it be parliamentary time, sucking the juice oj^ a 
debate, they may have a spare chuckle of wonder for an earth- 
quake in Syria, which has destroyed 20,000 persons, a shake of 
the head fur the slaughter of 300 Arabs by the Algerine French, or 
of Russians by the CMrcassians, or a peevish remark W)ri the last 
revolution in South America. We have put barristers’ clerks — or 
at least a portion of them —amongst the first class, or regular read- 
the-newspaper politicians : but it is well to say only a portion of 
them *, fir, in truth, this sort of gentry, abounding in London, are 
generally mere roarers, who, in tavern-parlours, lay bets as to how 
many were polled at the l;iBt Middlesex election, or how long 
the present ministry will endure. 

But even amongst the readers of all the new'spaper, there pc 
different departments more attractive to ’some than to otl^rs. 
Some are profound in the genealogies of German princes, and the 
personal qualifies of kings ; others take more kindly to tti <9 national 
debt, exchecpier bills, and the budget ; some, again, arc fond of 
the Gazette quarter, and the ^rmy and navy intelligence ; others 
look after the statutes made and {Wovided, ^sxpired, or expiring ; 
while 'reports of parliamentary committees, or the state of the 
registration, prove most grateful to perhaps a very considerable 
number. • 

Busy ntcrchants have not, of course ,4ime tl read allMie paper: 
but they must see the City article, the commcrc^ news, and 
glance over the advertisements, if they have any object in view. 
Amongst this class, division of labour” is practised to a large 
extent. What one individual has not read,* another has, and so 
they go on the principle of exchange ; scattered itidividuals anrongst 
the class have taste or time for reading the large# portion of the* 
paper, and thus blanks are filled up ; or else thei;;^ intelligent 
** young men ” have been early at the countio'g-house, have 
snatched a first reading, and drop hints of important matters in the 
pauses of opening letters and receiving orders. Thus, by conver- 
sation, the contents of the newspaper— *the whole newspapeg, 
though we will not say nothing but the newspaper— float taroiigh 
the city. 

Those clerks and others who are not privileged to idle half an 
hour iu the counting-room, must reserve their cariosity till they 


can bespeak chop and the paper,'' and when they get both, 
carefully fold up the broadsheet square-wise, plant it against the 
water-bottle or a vinegar-cruet, and gratify mind and bod/ at the 
same moment. Eager and intelligent workmen sometimes club 
for a daily newspaper, which is brought to their wBrieshop, and 
circulates ffom hand to hand ; or they wait till one o'clock, when 
miiffi host of the tap-room takes care that the paper is abstracted 
from the parlour, and reserved for those who come to cook their 
own beef-steaks, or eat their cold meat ; and here, while* halt-a- 
dozen are munching, ono^reads aloud. But it would be endless to 
classify all the newspaper readers ; from the out-and-onter to him 
or her who cares fur nothing but the police reports, and enjoy 
nothing but the blazing description of an ” awful fire,’' or the 
eloquent amplifications of a thumping murder. 

At the present moment, the number* of newspaper readera 
” have increased, are increasing,” and, moreover, ” ought not to 
|pbe diminished.*’ ^ But how many among this increasing class can 
I be ranked amongst the true politicians, the thoughtful and dispas- 
I sicyiate men, who can weigh every thing in the balance of an 
instructed judgment ? ” Profound knowledge,” says a profound 

thinker, ** of political science, as of the other sciences, sill always 
be confined to the comparatively few who study it long and assidur 
ously. Bat the* multitude are fully competent to conceive the 
leading •pTxncxpleiy and to apply those leading principles to parti- 
cular cases. And if they Vere imbued with those principles, and 
were practised in the art of applying them, they would be docile 
to the voice of reason, and armed against sophistry and error. 
There is a wide and important difference between ignorance of 
principles and ignorance of particulars or details. The man who 
is ignorant of principles, and unpractised in ^ight rpasouuig, is 
imbecile as well as ignorant. The man who is siniply ignorant of 
particulars or details, can reason correctly from preniiseajwhioh 
arc suggested to his understanding, and can justly estimate the 
consequences which are drawn from those premises by otliers. If 
the minds of the ma^y were informed and invigorated, so far as 
their position will permit, they could distinguish the statements 
and reasonings of their instructed and judicious friends, from the 
lies and fallacies of those who would use them to sinister purposes, 
and fiom the equally pernicious nonsense of their weak and igno- 
rant well-wishers. Fossessed of directing principles, able to 
reason rightly, helped to tlie requisite premises by accurate and 
comprehensive inquirers, they could examine and fathom the 
questions which it iftost behoves them to understand. 

** The broad or leading principles of the science of political eco- 
nomy may be mastered, with moderate attention, in a short 
ptriod." With these simple but commanding principles, a number 
ot* important questions are easily resolved: and if the multitude— 
as they can and will — shall ever understand these principles, many ' 
pernicious principles will he extirp^ed from the popular mind, 
tJid truths of ineflablc moment plahtcd in their stead. For exam- 
ple, in nlUny or allcoiftitries (th^ least civilised not excepted) the 
prevalent opinions and sentiments of the working people are cer- 
tainly not consistent with the complete security of property. To 
the ignorant poor, the inequality which inevitably follows the 
beneficent institution of property is necessarily invidious. That 
they who toil afld produce should fare scantil/, whilst others, who 
delve not, nor spin,” batten on the fruits of labour, seems, to 
the jaundiced eyes of the poor anR the ignorant, a monstrous state 
of things ; an arrangement upheld by the few at the cost of the 
many, and flatly inconsistent with tho benevolent purposes of 
Providence. , • 

** A statement of thfl numerous evils which flow from this single 
prejudick would occupy a volum« But nothirif^ but the diffusion 
of political knowledge through the great mass of the people will 
tgo to the root of the evil. Noming but this will cure or sdleviate 
the poverty which is the ordinary incentivff«to crime. Nothing 
but this will extirpate their prejudices, and correct their moral 
sentimeqts ; will lay them^ under the restraints which are imposed 
by 'enlightened opmion, and which operate so potently on the 
higher and more cultivated classes : and the muU'itude, in <iivilised 
communities, would soon acquire the talent of reasoning distinctly 
and justly, if one of the weightiesteluties which God has laid upon 
government# were performed with fidelity and zeal. A small 
ftaction of the sums whi<A fare squandered in needless war would 
pfqvide complete instraction for the people — would give this 
important class that jroAion in the knowledge of tho age which 
consists with the natdre of their callings, and with the necessity of 
toiling for a livelihood.” 

o 2 • 
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UkTTHEVr, POLLEN, THE MILLER OF FLORESTON. 

Amovgst the books published a few months ago was one which 
b M not received a tithe of the attention it deserves* We give the 
title of it b^.ow It is the production of an acute, thoughtful, 
and truly beoevolent mind ; one whose very orotchets/ire so brim- 
ful of goodness and humanity, that the worst a critic can*do*is to 
smile pleasantly at them| If our recommendation should induce 
any of our readers to peruse the book, we must warn them not to 
expect a story full of novel and starting incidents, and of which 
one cannot guess the end from the beginning. The author gives 
us his opinions through the medium of an interesting story ; but 
he is rather contemi>tuous of dramatic art, and he might have 
made his story more telling and effective for that large class — 
general readers. 

The title-poge tells the story. Floreston,**^ the 8uppo8e4 
manor,” has become ruined, depraved, and jiauperised, in the 
hands of absentee, fox-hunting, and gambling proprietors ; /ind 
when it is sold to pay ” incumbrances," it passes in^o the hands of 
a " new lord of the manor," an unknown but wealthy individual, 
who, to the astonishment of all " hangers-on,^’ appears to be a 
person incapable of " bringing down his bird,’* or clearing a^five- 
harred gate. But he effects a wondesful revolution, of which we 
will say no more, than that all who are anxious to see what might 
be done when plain goodness has will, power, and opportunity in 
its hands, must read " Floreston, or the New Lord of the Manor.” 

Amongst the many worthless and heartless tenants of Floreston, 
under the old system, there was one worthy man, who " walked in 
his ig^fegiity," and had a family worthy of himself. Here is his 
picture. 

" In this village of Floreston there had lived to an advanced 
age a miller of the name of Matthew Pollen. His labours and 
cares, and that far greater portion of his life which had rolled on, 
while there was any wind stirving, were devoted to and spent in 
his mill ; which of course was a windmill, and of that particular 
construction called a post-mill. 

* The reader must not imagine that the author’s intention here 
is merely to show that old Pollen had long enjoyed an airy posi- 
tion, for that will be evident from the very nature of his machine 
and his occupation. WindraiUs, for obvious i^asons, are placed in 
open and generally in elevated situations, and Pollen’s mill was so 
situated as to give him the advantage of looking down on bis 
immediate neighbourhood ; of seeing many distant objedcs ; imd 
occasionally he was enabled to feel inspirations of which many 
persons in lower and stiller life have little or no conception : for 
though he had not, in the language of the psalmist, been down to 
the sea in ships, to occupy nitf business in great .waters, he hKd 
ascended up into his creaking machine,* for purposed no less 
honourable, and had rode out many a wintry night, with the 
mighty winds roaring above, and around, and beneath him. His 
breast had been bared, as it were, to the All-seeing and Mighty 
One; and he had acquired a steadiness of nerve and of purjpose 
where thousands wAuld have quailed aiA have blAiched with tear. 

** Thus he continued to discharge the duties of his vocation, 
with all Floreston, as it weref spread out under his feet ; and 
scarcely more incessantly did the waves of light and shadow, on a 
stirring and genial March day, chase each other across the 
chequered territory ofdiis native townshi]), tlian were his kindly 
wishes and ejaculations for the welfare of idl his neighbours wafted 
from the door a«d the little Ipttering windows of hivmill: in 
which thqfe was the more merit, perhaps, from the circumstance 
of his having been a person ve^ frequently complained of fo% 
taking rather too jnuch fo/L-a comphiint, probably, as ancient 
as his trade. 

And it must he confessed that the established custom of self- 
remuneration, by virtue of which the ifliller takes his toll odl of 
the grkts, varying os they do, in size and quality, from the ample 
sack oT the substantial yeoman to the half-peck bag of the lonely 
widow, does require a wholesome exercise of the conscience at the 
critical moment of dipping in the ioll-dish. But we Are persuaded 
that Matthew always remembered eye was upon him on 

*■ * Floresum : or the Now Lord of the Manor. • A Tala of Humanity. Com- 
nribing the HUiory of a Rural Revolution from Vlcwand Misery to Virtue and 
?lappine»i. Dedicated to the Landed Proprietors of the United Kingdom, 
^.ondon: Rickerhy. iBSp. 


those occasions ; and that when fte eame to untie the little bag, 
he remenfbered that its contents had been picked out, with infinite 
4oil and care, from the haifd-lacerating stubbles, anft^ that every 
kernel of it would appear as a witness for or a^nst him, accord- 
ingly as he should deal justly or unjustly. 

" Matthew, however, in spite of all such insinuations, had, as 
already stated, lived long <iand well ; and it would be contrary to 
all experience to suppose thaAsuch a man had not won the esteem 
of many estimable persons ; for his intercourse with his neigh- 
bours had bedn characterised by that habit of returning good for 
evil, which, when oneg acquired, and worn to the shape and cir- 
cumstances of the wearer, sits as easily under the pressure of a 
calumnyf and allows as much latituae for the performance of 
all the neighbourly duties, as the gossameji^ of the harvest breeze 
for the revolutions of a miirs sails. Hence, as his life had been 
useful, and his mind feasy, his body was healthy ; and as it is 
written, ‘ The end of the upright man is peace,’ so now, being 
old, and full of days, he was revered by many as the Gamaliel of 
social and domestic iife^ and his two sons, Walter and David, and 
his only ^rvivin$ and unmarried daughter, Mari^ beard, from 
his arm-chair and his bed-side, many iflost affecting and useful 
variations of that ancient theme, * Lp, 1 die.’ 

" It is seldom that the whole of what may be called a parent’s 
dying injunctions are delivered in one connected and final charge ; 
for it is a wise ordination of Providence that, In most families, the 
fruits of experience shall gfadually ripen and begin to drop, long 
before the tree which bears them has arrived at the last stage of 
decay : nor did the good «nan in the present instance defer every 
t^ing to the latest moment. 

There is in mo^ struggling families — for in families either 
above or below the nlcessity for making a struggle, of some kind 
or other, to acquire* or retain respectability, there is little to be 
learned that is worth remembering — but there is in most struggling 
families a kind of oral circulating library of household aphorisms ; 
which, however famili|rise(l by fre/Jlient repetition during the life- 
time of their utterer, will suddenly appear, with him, to * shuffle 
olf this mortal coil,’ and to * put on immortality/ and so long 
as a remnant of the family shall adhere together, will retain their 
authority. They will even revive, as pious reminiscences, after 
every temporary separation, and continue to be quoted, with the 
appended authority, * yh poor father used to say.* 

** In this extended sense should be understood Matthew Pollen’s 
dying injunctions. His residence was down in the village ; and 
he began to find that on the sudden rising of a good stiff breeze, he 
could not get wp to his mill with his wonted alacrityi^ so that 
much of what machinists called the ^ propelling power ’ was 
wasted ; it either rushed with bootless fury between the naked 
ribs of ^is shivering sails, or by its mure subdued moaiiings would 
sometimes appear to chide him, though not unkindly, for the tar- 
diness of his age. But bis canvas once spread, his sails ronce 
bnskly revolving, and Aiimsclf once fairly mounted up into the 
rej^on of his professional cares and clamours, the seasons long 
appeared ^o pass away only to comeVound again, like the cogs in 
his w heels ; and it was not until an advanced period of his life 
tliat he found it decidedly more convenient to stay at home alto- 
gether, than to fatigue himself with«any more journeys to the mill. 

The news of the^entire alienation of the Floreston estate from 
the Lumsbury family had of course reached the ears the 
Pollens ; for, as is usual in such cases, every one in the village 
most disinterestedly held his opinion on the matter very much at 
tht service of all ^s nei^bours. One said a London* merchant 
had bought it, and mentioned the^irecise sum that hud been given 
for it ; uDoth^ insisted upon it that both Floreston and Keqnei- 
stead bad been purchased in one lot, by .one of a class of persons 
remarkable in England for many acres and few affections ; another 
roundly asserted th*l a fox-hunting lord had bought it, and in- 
tended to adorn with a new range of stables, and a complement 
of d^-kennels to correspond ; and, moreover, that he would erect 
for himself a * nunting box ’ on the * property.' The thin-legged 
and frecklitfimed loiterers of the inn -gateways appeared to favour 
the latter opimon ; and began upon the strength of it to take their 
mm neat, ana to embed their chins deeper than ever in their 
cravats ; they even confidently winked of pigeon-matches, dog- 
fights, and steeple-chases, to * come off ’ as soon as his imaginary 
Ardship, or his steward, should ^ come down to take possession.’ 
Every doubtful issue was the^bject of a wager, and in fool-hardy 
frolics every thing undesiraKe was attempted. The attorney sent 
to bis London bookseller in Bell-yard tor the latest decisions in 
cases of horse-wsrranty, horse-whipping, and other assaults, and 
for alFthe statutes and decisions oli nocturnal disturbances. The 
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knacker, in unticipation of my lord’s exclusive patron^e, bespoke | 
a bran-new poleaxe, sharpened' up his professional instruments, 
and was once or twice seen to smile, in anticipatioflPof better 
times. ^ * • j 

** When Walter and David Pollen were absent from home on * 
their profejsional business in an evening, which was very frequently, 
few houses were stiller than the miller's. Old Matthew and his 
daughter often sat for half-an*hour at a time in that kind of 
silence during which some minds wjll get enga^d in a world of 
busy and useful enterprises. The purring of his cat would some- 
times reconduc^him into one of his best trains of thinking ; and, 
in imagination, he would again look abroi^ from one of his little 
mill- windows upon ameighbourhood in which he had long acted a 
conspicuous part. The ^ock frequently struck at thesroot of a 
capital idea, and in taking up her scissors, Malia would sometimes 
undesignedly clip off the thread of a generous purpose. 

** One evening, a few weeks after the t^risis at the rectory, of 
which an account was given in*the preceding chapter, and just as 
the clock gave warning for eight, Matthew inquired of his daughter 
how Miss Bolingdon was. Maria said tffat she had called that 
day, as usual, to inquire, and found her a little better ; but that 
Mrs. Bolingdon was h^elf in but very indifferent health. Mat- 
thew said he should not gore up his hopes of the poor child’s 
recovery, if her good qualities could be duly cultivated ; but that 
humanity slckene^ or grew distorted, wherever its innate good- 
ness was repressed. ‘ Mot,’ said he, * that I blame cither Mrs. 
Bolingdon or her husband, who is ifs far from mental health as 
she is from bodily ; for 1 believe Mrs. Bolingdon to be a lady of 
an excellent disposition and understaivling, but perverted by her 
breeding and education, as they call it. And it is not to be wan- 
dered at, that Mr. Bolingdon's conduct, ns a Christian minister, 
should have been questionable ; nor that hjk sermons should have 
been considered dull and inefficient, nor (hat even the church 
itself should have been looked upon as an incumbrance in tbe 
parish, when we consider that his mind, until within the last few 
weeks, has been chained do^n by the fea^r of offending his wife’s 
relations ; and that he has lived in the perpetual fear of being 
turned out of the rectory ; and by those, too, who have neicher 
heads to comprehend, nor hearts to feci, the design and blessing 
of a truly Christiau cburcli, nor to ajipreciate its minister’s 
qualities : but I know he is a good man, and my heart has been 
grieved to see him in a state of bondage. Now, howe^sir, he speaks 
out like a man ; and we can understand him. The boys both tell 
me, and you tell me, that bis sermons arc now what they ought to 
be ; and that he preaches Jksxjs and Humanity boldly.* 

* father,’ said Maria, interrupting her vensrable parent, ‘ he 
was better than ever last Sunday. ’ 

i< ( y^j.y good,’ said Matthew. * So long as he was timid and 
equivocal, it would have Ifcen difficult to render him ai^ service ; 
but now be is a faithful minister of God and man, if smitten, here 
sUhll he and his find a home, till they, can be provided with a 
better. I know, my dear child, that erery case of distress in our 
parish is attended to by you, so far as you can and dare vender 
assistance ;^but pray tell *kiie wbat has become of ^radiey's two 
little daughters? ’ ** 

** Maria replied, that both could now read and write, and could 
work very neatly with theii'^tieedles ; but the^ their situations were 
BO Igborious, filthy, and wretched, tliat tliejr health was evidently 
giving way. Mrs. Bolingdon and herself had long wished to re- 
move them ; but if they did so before other situations were ready 
for them, the guardians had intimated that they must both be sent 
off together to the union workhouse after tjjeir father. * 

When tbe clock had struck eight, another silence ensued, 
which again snapped off as a spark out of the fii|p sent Maria for 
a moment from her oliair and her work ; when Matthew Biid, * I 
wish, after all, that David had gone upon old Ben part of the way 
to Grimton to-day, with those cakes. It i? now getting late.* 

** Maria reminded her father that her brotjier Walter hat beeft 
obliged to take old Ben with him a bagging ; tiiat th€ grftts were 
very numerous, and some of them so heavy, that it was as mu*bb 
as the poor animal could do to get up to the m^l jwith hia load ; 
and that though it was twenty-six miles to Grin^ton aiul back, yet 
David said he would always rather carry the little gifts to our 
unfortunate neighbours himself, than deprive the poor old horse of 
his chance of a day’s rest. 

<< * That David is a good boy,* said Matthew Pollen. * 

** * Yes, father, that he is,' said Maria. * I should say the* 

best that ever lived, if he had not^ brother.' 

** * Ay, there is my Walter too. God bless the boys ’ j 

•• * Amen ! ' responded tbe affectionate sister. > 


** * And then there is the daughter, whom God has given me to 
be the comfort of my old age, and to do honour iu all sorts of 
ways to my instructions : what shall I say for her ? * 

** * Oh, father! * said Maria, ‘you often tell me I resemble my 
mother ; Bure)y that ia praise enough, and, I fear, more than 1 
shall ever deserve.* At this moment her quick esr caught the 
welcome sounds of her brothers' voices ; who, one co his return 
from Grim^n, and the other from the home-circuit of bagging, 
had#m8t, snd by their united exertions were disencumbering old 
Ben of his bags and panniers ; while tbe wearied old horse stood 
pushing forward his ears, in anticipatidh of the mealy luxuries 
which awaited him iu his manger. , 

Maria ffew to the dooM*, and out went the candle ; a signal to 
which the old Miller instantly responded, by beginning, in the 
same key that the wind was singing in, ts whistle with all his 
might : as much as to say (if there had been time for any words) 
To the mill 1 to the mill ! Marla soon caihe in again, laughing 
between her fond brothers, and all was Bustle to hasten Walter 
away to the mill. Old M atthew, whose spirits appeared to rise 
*withthe occask>rv exclaimed, ‘ It promises to be a stirring breeze, 
boy ; but do nut be sparing of yonr canvas ; and take my word for 
it,*if it holds, that by the time David cornea to relieve you at four 
in the mornyig, the old jade will have done some execution.' 
After a Imsty repast, Walter took the key and depjirted.*' 

While Walter^B absent at the Mill, David tells his adventures, 
in Imb expedition of mercy, to visit the “ widow and the fatherless ” 
in the Grimton Union Workhouse. He had great difficulty in 
gaining an order of admission, beii\g bandied from one poor law 
guardian to another, and only obtained admission through one of 
those “ casual accidents ” on which so much frequently hangs — in 
a novel. Be tl^is as it may, David Pollen’s adventures at Grimton 
were the commencement of events which made an Extraordinary 
alteration in the future circumstances of the milfcr’s fiimily. 
While he is telling his adventures, Walter, at the mill, is visited 
by a ** gentleman in disguise,” who is afterwards discovered to be 
‘‘ the new lord of the manor ” himself ; but as his present objects 
and intentions arc unknown, the old miller, anxious for his family, 
and unused to anything but ** rack ” renting, anticipates much evil. 
We must, however, let W'alter tell the story 

” ‘ You all know that by the time I conid get up to the mill, 
clothe her sails, and set her going for a few minutes, the wind 
dropped. Thinking, from some indications over the woods to the 
westward, that it *nnght stir again, I left the sails clothed, and 
went up into the mill, where, without procuring a light, I sat down 
for a* little time^ to rest myself. After considering for a few 
minutes whose grists ought t» have the first turn, in case the wind 
should revive, I perceived somebody, apparently not much accus- 
tomed to climbing, coining up the steps into the mill; and 1 
^demanded to know who he was what was his business. He 
deferrq^ his dnswer, l)0wever, tjfi he found himself safely landed 
within the threshold, when he said he only wanted to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with me. So I wiped the flour, as well as 1 
could, with some flour-bags, from the top of the best stool, and he 
seated himself upon it without further ceremony. ** And so, young 
man,” said 1^, ^‘youiiave already return^ from Grimton.” 1 
assuftd him 1 had not been to Grimton. You are tbe son of 
Mr. Pollen, the miller,” said he, ” are you not ? ’* “I am, sir,” 
said I ; ” but I have a brother.^’ ” Oh, then,” said he, ** it was 
your brother that called upon the Rev. Mr. Hardwick for permis- 
sion to enter the union workhouse ? ” I assured him that I waa 
entirely ignorant of anyb thing that hdd happened at Grimton. 
to-dax.’ 

” iTcre Matthew Pollen intdlrupted his An Walter by saying, 
that David had already related to Maria and himself every thing 
that had occurred at Grimton. ‘ And now,’ added the aged miller, 

‘ since you all know every thing that has Inippened, \ wiU proceed, 
in a very few words, to tell you things that will happen, and that 
will be fully accomplishsd before this day six months. My 
children, I already perceive that our rent is be raised : depend* 
upon it we shall be discharged. As a churchman, I am^eved to 
say it, but the pluralist and sinecure clergy have ever been most 
prompt opd forward at the CBllt>f mischief; and as good men, aa 
many of them undoubtedly are, still better have been spoiled by 
half their temptations and worldly cares. Yoq now see, iny 
Children, that the laft^words of Hardwick, the clergyman, d^ not 
escape my attention, much ai I was interested in all the other 
parts of David’s nsrratiye.’ 
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•* ‘ But,’ father,* said Walter, who hed meekly and patiently 
refrained from interrupting his vcuerable parent ; * there were 
none of the usual mischievous features about my visitor ; and, in 
particular, 1 can assure you, that he spoke not with the broad 
and hafsh rent-raising accent, as you call it, of either Scotland or 
Yorkshire.' 

** * Well then,' said Matthens Pollen, * I am sorry I interrupted 
you, so pruy go on.’ David was about to say something, when 
Maria interposed with the expression of a wish that Walter cAild 
be allowed to tell his own story in his own way. 

***My dear child/ said^Matthew, * your wish ought to be grati- 
fied : the boy shall proceed, and 1 will not utter another word dll 
he is done — if 1 can help it.* Walter pfocecdcd : — 

* The gentleman asked me what rent we paid ; [Matthew 
Pollen groaned ;] hofir much for the mill ; [ Matthew groomed 
again how much for the house*, [another groan ;'\ how much 
We could grind in a wejk ; [mors groaning ;] what corn was a 
bushel, and what flour was per stone, with other questions,* (to all 
of which Matthew responded by similar expressions of disappro. 
badon.; — * At length,' condnued Walter, * seeing sftmc little bags 
lying amongst the great onea (for 1 had lighted the lamp), he 
asked me if We tolM the little grists in propordon to the grdkt 
ones ? * • 

Here Matthew could hold no longer, but exclainqpd, * My 
children, you well know, and He who is to be my judge knows, 
that 1 have never tolled the little griata at all !* , 

** * We well know it, dearest mther!^ responded the devoted 
children. Matthew continued : * I have taken what was my due 
from the large grists; and fo^many years have been a purchaser 
of oom, which 1 have ground for my own sale ; and all the neigh- 
bourhood can testify that Matthew Pollen’s flour is always pre- 
ferred for its dneneas, weight, and quality, to any pther. I have 
ever come forward, «o far as 1 dare, to answer the calls of distress; 
and have att prospered, by the blessing of God, upon my industry 
au(! juA debugs ; but now, 1 suppose, the old mill is to be taken 
from me and mine. You see, my children, that I am right after 
all ; we must turn out.’ 

“ * No, father, no I’ said Walter j * indeed you arc quite mis- 
taken. He was very inquisitivg, 1 grant ; but when 1 had pro- 
cured a light, I became convinced he was not the man for any- 
thing nefarious ; for though he made the inquiries! have men- 
tioned, he made far more earnest ones concerning the poor, their 
treatment, their morals, and means of instruction ; all which 1 
answered to the best of my ability. He inquired most kindly 
about yourself, our dear Maria, and my brotbeiwDavid. Then, in 
looking about, be observed the old mill Bible lying open in its 
place, close underneath the little window wherqwe stand to read 
it. He obaerved your contrivance of the suspended pound ^eiglA 
to set upon the leaves, and keep theih from being blown over ; and 
read your legend round the rim of it, ** A just weight and balance 
are the Lord's, all the weights of the bag arc his work.’’ Frov. 
xvi. 11. He then took up thS tolling-dish, and on^ that he also i 
read your motto of our Lord’s words, “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.** Matt. vii. 11. And as 
the spindle * of the mill at that time was pointed to the west, the 
Bible window, of course, looked to the south, so L pushed the 
slide out of the way, to let him see how you had been enabled to 
study your Bible, even by the moonligBt; withnhe requisite 
advantage of what you called your look-out. He appeared not 
exactly to comprehend the object of such an arrangement, there- 
fore I proceeded more particularly to explain it. 

^ In the first place, 1 told him it was your opinion that every 
one ought to fix his Bibleitfor study, exactly breast-high : it being 
your opinion, thaffif used any higher it'waswery apt to lead the 
student into polemical heats and animosities ; and, if low#r, no 
less liable to bring in a train of inordinate desires. 

* And then, as to your *’ look-ofit,” by night and by day, 1 
proceeded to explain tho^comforts and advantages you derived from 
It while perusing and ktudying the sacred writings ; impressing 
ppojl Jriifi, as strongly as I could, your objection to the study of 

^e Bible wholly within dead walls, whenIvCT it could be avoi&d, at 
*being calculated to ^ve to every body’s Bible reaAngs a harsh and 
narrow inArprrtation, and, therefore, inadequate to a due concep- 
tion of the revealed will of the Universal Benefiictor. I repeated 
to him your frequent expression, that the Bible is but tke text of 
human duty, of which the world at largeeisAhe stage an^ pyactioal 
commentary. • • " g 

* d moreover reminded him of the peci£i&r construction and 

• '■■■■ — ' ' ■■ ■ — ■ ■ — 1 — * - -- - 

* The axift on which the satis revolve. { 


revolving properties of the machine in which we were stunding ; 
and thence explained that your ’’look out,” which must, of 
necessity *be continually VB]‘ying, brought to your ^ind every 
wrong done or received to or from your neighbours in all direc- 
tions ; and secured to you, from every wind that blew, the inestim- 
able comforts of pardon and peace ; and concluded with repre- 
senting to him, that whether your ^ look-out ” were upon our own 
immediate neighbourhood, br upon fields of corn, or curving Slades, 
or grey fallows, or woods, or Mis, or distant spires ; or the sun, 
the dbuds, or storms by day, or the moon, or more distant orbs, 
revealed to the %ye in the silent watches of the claudless night, — 
all — all had demanded,«and had received of vou the most devout, 
the most hopeful, the most liberal, and Ahe most extended jnter* 
pretation.* “ • 

’ He reseated hinfself ov the stool for a few minutes in pro- 
found silence. He then said he had come to Floreston on some 
particular business, from a considerable distance, and must imme- 
diately return ; but seeing the mill slowly revolving in the moon- 
light, he said, he had gbcen induced to visit it. ’’As to your 
father, young man,” said he, ” I shall feel that I am but a heathen 
until I con^M personally acquainted with JiSm.” After another 
])ause, he arose and offered his hand to me ; I placed mine with- 
in it, and he gave me what you call the squeeze of sincerity. He 
descended the mill-steps, struck off towards the main road, in the 
direction of the Lumsbury Arms, and soon disappeared.’ 

” To all this Matthew PoI|yn faintly replied, that, like an old 
and decayed mill, he felt himself at last overstrained by the work 
of one gusty night. ’ I cannot reach you, my children,’ said he : 

’ voff Walter, who has so aclburately remembered, and so well and 
truly declared my habits and purposes; my evcr-Ioving Maria, 
the iihage of my saint^ wife ; and my generous boy David — come 
to me, my children, anw receive my benediction. I am better now ; 
but be not grieved wHbn I say 1 was very unwell while Walter was 
telling us what happened at the mill.’ His children knelt before 
Mm, and he placed his enfeebled hgnda successively upon their 
heads. When they hath arisen, he requested one or other of them 
to fecite different prayers which had been composed by liirnsclf 
dunng his nocturnal meditations in the mill, and which had been 
put into writing fur family use. He exhorted his children to be 
united and faithful to each other in all things. He then, with all 
his strength, besought them, severally and collectively, to consider 
themselves u of the number of those connecting links which have 
served in past times, and are serving in the present, to prevent the 
most ancient testimonies and future beneficent purposes of the 
Holy One from being rent asunder by the corruptions of the 
world ; and to acfup to that character, as if everything dejicndcd 
upon themselves. Being comforted by these devout exercises, 
and by the filial attentions of his childrep, he desired them to sing 
his requiem *, as he called it ; to the last ’ dying fall ’ of which he 
had frequently, during his latter years, retired to his bed. ^ 
’*^hey then sang it,^4^d with that mingled and soothing har- 
mony^ which is the most natural and elegant solace of minds 
imbued with philanthropy and ennobl^ with hope ; and, as the 
closing re^^trltions, ’ long drawn out,’ still lingered on«the ear and 
in the heart, the old miller was assisted to that bed, from whence, 
in his mortal state, he was to rise no gioRE.” 

The old man did notjihus live Ao see the r^eneration of Flores- 
ton : but we may whisper to the reader that Mkria Pollen becomes 
the ” lady of the manor,” and that her brothers rose to be amongst 
the new and true nobility of this new Utopia. 

■ ■ 1 ■ ' - - - 

MUSIC OF HUltANITY. 

^ 1 have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour* 

Of thougbtleai youth : but bearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To ch^len and subdue: and I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of e^vated thoughts--a sense sublime 
Of something fur more deeply Interfused, 

WhosI dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motive and a spirit that impels 
AH tbiiiking things, all object of all thought. 

And rolls through all t^JjSgs.— WorJneorth, 

• ** * Lot me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end he like hii.' 
Amen.'* ^ ‘ , 
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FELLENBERG’S AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT 
MEYKIRCH. 

In our %3rd Number, we gave some account of we life and 
labours of Emanuel Fellenberg, and bis experimental schools at 
Ilofwyl. The following very interesting account of the ogricul. 
tural sclioul he established at Meykirch is extracted from a little 
work which has fallen into our handtf, entitled, ** What Fellen- 
berg has done for Education,*' which well deserves the attentive 
perusal of all to whom the welfare of the rising ger^ration, adh the 
ultimate amcUc^ation of the human species, arc dear. 

** When Fellenberg had proved, cxperimintally, the truth of his 
ideas .by the success of his agricultural school, he jpr^eeded to 
prove it still more decidedly by the colony of Meykirch^ six miles 
from Hofwyl. In the year 1816 he purchased fifteen acres of 
woodland. Thither he sent a master with about twelve children. 
They were to build themselveis a house, to clear and cultivate 
the land, and to employ their leisure time in learning to 
read and write, and the elements of Imowledge. They were 
supplied with tools and materials from Hofwyl,^ and with 
food till they could waise enough for subsistence. In seven 
years they repaid all the expenses of their outlay, which was 
about 150/., and maintained* themselves upon their little territory. 
Fellenberg calculates that fifteen acres of land would support a 
colony of thirty children upon this plan, which is the greatest num- 
ber suited to such a system ; and that it might be established 
upon land not available for the general purposes of cultivation. 
The only difficulty is, to obtain a superintendant properly qualified 
by temper, character, religious principles, and a complete knaw- 
ledge of details. 

“This colony was compared very natsrally to the story of 
Crusoi! upon the desert island. It drew 111 its supplies at first 
from Hofwyl. as Crusoe did his from the ship. The children were 
delighted at the comparison, and worked at their enterprise with 
the greatest alacrity and aaal, and became naturally strongly 
attaehe<l to the cottage reared by their «wn hands, and the land 
converted from a waste to a garden by their own labour. WUien 
these little emigrants arrived at the spot which was to be their 
future home, they found nothing but a shed on the side of a preci- 
pitous mountain, under which they slept upon straw covered with 
sail-cloth. They had to level the ground, and with |he earth and 
rock to form a terrace in front, wliich soon became a garden. The 
cottage tlmy built was of one story, with a basement, which became 
the kitchen and dairy, which occupied together twenty-five feet 
in frqpt. Above this was one room, about twilve feet wide, for 
the day-room, behind which was a dormitory or the same size, and 
behind this a stable of the same length, and about nine feet wide. 
An open gallery was in fi^nt of the day-room. At each end of the 
biiiiclmg was a shed about fifteen feet wide, and running*back upon 
a Jevel with the stable. So that the whole front of the building 
was fifty feet, and the depth thirty-thr|e,; and it was finished in 
about two years. The colony subsists upon milk, potatoq^, and 
bread. Three hours a day ore devoted to instruction, the rest to 
labour accompanied by explanations. The same s^s^em is pur- 
sued as at Hofwyl : — reading, wilting, drawing, singing, natural 
history, the liistory and geography of their country, common arith- 
metic, mental arithmetic, geometry, laiid-mcasuring ; a portion of 
bothny, so far as relates to agriculture ; *the nature of soils and 
manures, and the rotation of crops ; platting, sewing, spinning, 
weaving ; social prayer, night and morning ; religious conversations; 
Bible jes.sons ; the feelings and affeciions roused into actionsin the 
midst of their tasks; the duties of4ife pofiited out* as depending 

pon their relation to one another, and to their heavenly Father ; 

is universal love to his creatures, and the inex]jlvB8iblc gjpries of 
bis works, lii the prayers which the master and pupils offer up 
morning and evening, they never omit to refer to the advantages 
and blessings which they enjoy in this asylum, nor to pray^hat oil 
orphans and destitute children, in all the Wbrld, may everywhere 
find kind protectors who may establish siD]ilar asylums for^in- 
structing and educating them, so that they maj^ become good 
Cbrislians and useful members of society. * 

“ This colony is one of the most affecting lights in the world. 
To behold the happy results of youthful labour, the intelligence of 
the children, and their contented and grateful dispositions, living 
upon a fare which most people would despise, and eating nothing 
but the produce of their own exertions, having converted a wilder^ 
ness into a garden, and made th^^esert to blossom as a rose. 

“ When Meykirch was first established, they wanted water. To 
attain it they were obliged, under the direction of a skilful work- 


man, to excavate a passage into a sandstone rock five feet in 
height and 280 in length. 

On Sundays they attend the service at the chapel of Meykirch, 
and very frequently at Hofwyl. 

“An establishment like Meykirch possesses one very great 
advantage, petuliar to itself, over a large one like that at Hofwyl, 
which is, that the pupils see the whole fruit of their labours con- 
stantly under their eyes. The hofise they live in, th*e fields they 
cultivate, Ae food they cat, the clothei they wear, are all the pro- 
duct of their own hands. It is strictly and properly their own. 
If any articles are brought from other i^laces, they are bought in 
exchange for their own productions. But in a large establish- 
ment tMs sense of personal production is lost sight uf in tlie mul- 
titude of producers, and the ramifications and changes of the 
produce. 'We cannot help thinking that jthere was a period in 
European history, when the wants of the peasants were supplied 
very much by domestic manufacture, and when the state of society 
resembled a good deal that of Meykirch ; the children were 
brought up under the eye of the parent, and engaged in some kind 
of domestic labour — spinning, or knitting, Ac., till they were ohl 
enough to go tJ field-labour. The contamination of towns had 
n^t reached the country, and the manners were more pure. If it 
ever w'cre so, that state of society has passed away, never to re- 
turn ; and tHb benefits of it upon the character of the young must 
now be oooght for by more artificial methods — by an enlightened 
and Christian j^ilanthropy anticipating evil habits by a precau- 
tiomary system, and applying the best improvements of modem 
art, science, and moral management, to the judicious formation 
of habits of intelligent labour — in agricultural schools formed after 
the successful model of Fellenberg. 

** * Agriculture,' says Fellenberg, * seems to be peculiarly fitted 
by Providence for the education of poor necessitous children. 
When taught systematically and intelligently, it excites the facul- 
ties of observation and reasoning, even among thos^ho learn it 
only to live by it; but the particular end which alrenlightened 
benevolence proposes to itself will only be fulfilled in proportion 
as we teach the pupils to delight in assisting and obliging their 
companions while they are working on their own account. At 
Meykirch, the pupils are so situated as to perceive that these tw'O 
objects, the personal and common,good, go hand in hand together. 
If new pupils arrive, their assistance is felt to be useful in com- 
pleting the common asylum. Their pleasures and enjoyments are 
in common : industry ami Christian feeling are promoted by the 
same means, and travel together in perfect harmony. Is it going 
too far to say, that that prayer, “ thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth,*’ is herif fulfilled ? ’ Destitute and abandoned children, 
who would otherwise perish as outcasts, here become Christians, 
and earn their -subsistence contentedly, cheerfully, and gratefully. 
it is **10 nature, the grand laboratory of the Creator, which is now 
put in harmony with the gospel, that we must seek for the means 
and elements of primary instruction and education. Our utmost 
wishes may be accomplished by placing the rising generation under 
the care oft well-trained instrudtoVs, in the midst of nature, safe 
from the contamiuafioii and edVruption of the den.se and neglected 
population of towms, which cannot grow up otherwise than vicious. 

“ When the pupils of Meykirch were made acquainted with the 
miserable stiite of Greece, and the mulL||pdes of children which 
became destitute in consequenceT, they made a collection of what 
tbe^acould s^are for tneir relief, and petitioned in their prayers 
that they might meet with the same education and proteclicn 
which they themselves posseseUd. 

* It must not be supposed,’ says Fellenberg, *tbnt education 
con.sist8 in removing difficulties from the path of the pupils ; it 
consists rather in teaching them howto surmount them. They 
must be taught to dbnquer both external and ifiternnl difficulties : 
to (^ercome the first by stoady labour, well directed ; and to 
master the second, viz., their own passions, by hab^ual self-com- 
mand. No occupation is so fitted for this purpose as agriculture, 
provided it be followed under a kind, judia^ust and religious guide, 
who may direct and moderate the efforts of the pupils, which are 
somatimes apt to rm^ ipto excess, as at others they would sink 
mto idleness aiijf disorder.* 

“ Some years ago, the river Linth overflowed its banks, anti 
converted a considerable tract of country into a useless marsh. 
An eminent engineer succeeded in draining this by a canal ; and 
it was pri^posed to establish upon the reclaimed land a colony of 
poor children, upon Jtke plan ^f Meykirch. The plan happily suc- 
) cceded ; and whileiu progress, the children at Meykirch took a 
lively interest in it,wde .a collection for it, and offered up prayers 
for its prosperity.** 
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A. RAMBLE INTO IRELAND. 

SO. II. 

Thublbs, where I had to remain a few days, is, in many 
rcspeots, a very remarkable town. It is seated on Ihe rWer Snir, 
by which it is divided into two nearly equal parts. It adjoins 
the most fertile district of thennost fertile county (Tipperary) in 
Ireland ; contains many well-built houses ; shops for ftie riitajj of 
almost every kind of commodity ; a tine open market-square ; a 
large college, built in an admirable style ; a cathedral ; two female 
convents 5 a very handsome lunatic asylum ; court-house and prison ; 
a monastery for monks ; several castlewand ruins; some five or 
six schools ; a market -house, well designed, which stands in the 
square ; and a palace *for the Roman Catholic Archbishop, adja- 
cent to which is a garden, laid out with excellent taste. The 
religious edifices just mentioned all belong to the Catholics, who 
count above 9000 of the 10,000 of which the population is com- 
posed. Tliere is a church for Protestants— a gnedest building, * 
whose tapering spire, however, comes out in the general picture 
of the town with good effect. * 

At the back of the cathedral there is a lofty slender steeple, 
covered by a cupola. It was placed in that awkward position in 
order to bring it within the precincts of the arc1ibisliop*s garden, 
so as to avoid the penalties enacted in former times against kny 
person who would build or frequent a^catliolic house of worship 
with a steeple attached to it an the right place — the more espe- 
cially if it sustained a bell that could be rung. Tliis steeple, by 
its locality, appertains to the private residence of the archbishop, 
and thus, in one respect at least, the law was eludsd. When the 
steeple was finiahefl, however, and the bell suspended, to ring it 
became a dnigcrous affair, for the pile being too slender for its 
height, took a fancy to lean a little, after the fashion of the tower 
at Pisa. So far as the ringing of the bell was concerned, the 
law therefore would have altogether failed to apply to this par- 
ticular erection— for a belfry it js noL 

Thurles, seen from a distance on a fine day, reminds me much 
of a Spanish town. Its ecclesiastical edifice.s, its fine college, 
and other public buildings — all of which present themselves in 
conspicuous points of view, its domed and spired steeples, and 
old castles — standing, too, as it does, with a rivqr winding through 
it, iu the midst of a plain devoid of sylvan ornament, and nearly 
surrounded by isolated hills and chains of mounliains — cause it to 
exhibit a very striking resemblance to more than one of the townf, 
which I have passed through in Anigon and La Mancha. The 
Iffng lines of wretched habitations by which Thurles is approached 
oil every side but one, make thq r^ semblance still stronger, except | 
that the Spanish dwellings of the poor are better constructad, and 
not quite so comfortless. 

Thurles was originally called Durlas O'Fogarty, or the*' Strong 
Hold" of the Fogarty|| It is a place of great anti(||uity, and in 
the tenth century was^he scend of a mepaorable bjittlc between 
the Danes and the nl^ive Irish, in which the former suflTei^d a 
signal defeat. Soon after the English invasion, the Ostmen of 
Dublin, on their march to reinforce Strongbow, who was then 
encamped at Cashel, halted at this place in careless security, when 
O’Brien of Thomond suddenly attacked and defeated them, with 
the loss of 400 of Acir men and their four principal commanders. 
O'Brien soon after waads encountered the English borderer^ who 
were extending their power in this direction, and, meeting with 
them at this place, compelled them to retreat. A castle appears 
to have been erected here at an early period, which in 1208 was 
besieged by Hugh de. Lacy, and taken from Geoffry Mac Mprris, 
by whom it was then occupied. In 1S#0? a monastery for Car* 
^elites or Whitefritrs was founded here, by oie of the Butler 
family, which at the dissolution was grantedi with all its depend- 
em ies, to Thomas, Earl of Ormonde. A prereptory oLKnighte 
Icmplars is aaid to have been also founded here ; but no au- 
thentic record qxista of such an astabtistitnent. The principal 
coatle^waa erected by James Butler, the fiili Lord Palatine of] 


Tipperary, one of whose descendants was, in 1535, created 
Viscount Thurles ; this castle during the Parliamentary war 
was gaitifioned for the King, but was afterwards taken by 
(he Parliamentarian forces^ by whom it was demoHshed. The 
college before mentioned was estahlislied in 1836, for the liberal 
education of young gentlemen upon moderate terms, and is a hand- 
some building in a demesne of twenty-five acres, bounded on 
one side by the river Sutr. About 700 children are taught in 
four public schools, of which*tlie conventual schools are partly 
8up[ftrted by q bequest of two thousand pounds, from a former 
Roman Catholic archbishop, the Most Reverend Dr. Bray, the 
interest of which he appropriated to the insiruction and clothing 
of poor hnys ; and the parochial school is supported by the 
incumbent. There are olsq thirteen private schools, in which 
arc nearly 700 children — and a dispensary. It is said that till 
I within the last twenty or thirty years there were the ruins of seven 
castles in this parish ; there are still vestiges of two, and also of a 
large mansion, formerly ttie residence of the Earl of Llandaff. The 
remains of»the principal castle are situated close to the bridge, 
and consist at present of a lofty and qifadrangular keep, with 
various embattled walls and gables » the other, which is situated 
at the western extremity of the town, and is ascribed to the 
Knights Templars, appears to have been of v«ry small extent ; a 
little to the north of it was an ancient moat. In this part of the 
town arc also the remains of an ancient monastery, consisting of 
a great part of a strong tgwer, with some mouldering walls.—. 
GAse, in his Antiquities, states that St. Mary's church, belonging to 
a Franciscan monastery founded by the O’Meughers in the fifteen tli 
century, occupied th9 site of the present cathedral. Manus 
O’Fohlly, the lastabbbt, refused to surrender it at the dissolution, 

I and was taken prisoner to Dublin, where he suflered a long 
confinement. The greater part of fhe parish is the property of 
Lady Elizabeth Matthew, sister of the late Earl of Llandaff. 
Thfirles gives the inferior title of Viscount to the Marquess of 
Ormonde. 

The old castle at the foot of the bridge was evidently intended 
to defend iL The keep, or principal tower, is still nearly 
perfect. From the summit there is an extensive prospect of 
the country all round, which is full of picturesque scenery, 
embracing the celebrated ruins of Holy Cross Abbey ; the still 
more interesting piles which crowm the rock of Cashel ; tiCveral 
old castles, standing like veteran sentinels in the plain ; and 
hills and mountain ranges (not forgetting the ‘‘Devil’s Bit”) 
in the distance, which present azure undulating forms of 
remarkable beauty. The most gracefully moulded eminencet I 
have^ever beheld in any^feuntry (Gieece alone excepted), is one 
abouttsix miles from Thurles, called Killoiigh Hill. It is cha- 
racterised by the country people as thi garden of Ii^iland, from 
its abounding in a variety of herbs which are used by them for 
medicinal purposes. Here and therq. above the ridges of the 
mountains, peep the c'onical tops^f other mountains farther away, 
which, by sometimes disappearing in mist, sometimes suddenly 
presenting themselves as the mist rolls off, give a magical effect to 
the panorama quite peculiar and enchanting. 

Blatne me,jiot, ” (qentle Jleadcr,” for lingering amidsl these 
scenes— to me so full of early and fascinating associations — for it 
was in Thurles I*was ushered into a life that has since proved so 
replete with variety— -and, I ought to add — ^with enjoyments not 
often obtained by men ^en more deserving of them than I have 
Ifi^en. i trust that I api not deficient in gratitude to Him, who gives 
and takA away — aqd who when he takes away, often shows his love 
as much as when he gives most redundantly. Every hill and 
mountain — every acloud even which caps them — every ripple of 
that river, winding by the garden where I first heard the hum of 
the bee and the song of the thrush, and imbibed the fragrance 
of the rose, brings me back the feelings and freshness of early 
days.* 

a While travelling in Greece it iiften occurred to me, and from 
whatever cause it springs I believe the fact to be, that there are 
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local influences acting on the atmosphere which render it parti- 
cularly agreeable and salutary in one place, whereas within a very 
short distance of the same spot where cheerfulness and health 
prevail, gloom Ind distemper oppress tfic mind. 1 found this 
particularly the case upon passing the Isthmus into Corinth. As 
long as I remained on the Attic or Northern border of the ^gean, 

I may be said to have enjoyed a Paradise, But the moment 1 
entered Corinth, all was malaria and ^scomfort. 1 experienced 
something of this kind in Thurles. It has, as it appears to m(N| 
though my judgment may be considered partial, a pecdliarly blaud 
climate. From twelve until three or four o’clock, the bridge and 
its iipmediate neighbourhood, embracing the gardens of the jJrsu- 
line Convent, frequently, even in the depth of ^winter, exhibit a 
climate perfectly Neapolitan. During tUbse hours the bridge is 
the favourite lounge of a very worthy friend of* mine, whom, when 
1 was a mere boy, 1 looked up to UB*a veteran. 1 met him lately 
in his daily haunt, not looking an hour old^r than he did thirty 
years ago. This speaks a volume for the salubrity of Thurles. 

Ireland certainly is blcss^l very generally with a climate much 
milder than that of England. 'Die Irish coast is almost com- 
pletely girded by lofty mountains* which protect the interior from 
ungeniul winds. The atmosphere is undoubtedly very humid 
in (;onscquen(*c of this* circumstance, as the heights arrest the 
clouds in their passage from the surrouilHing seas, and condense 
them into rivers and smaller streams, which diflusc themselves 
over the plains and valleys within. But,* notwith.sUnding this 
humidity, the climate is remarkably pure, owing, I should thinkj 
to the soil being, where it is not absolutely bog, jilinost universally 
B))read upon a couch of limestone. I never e;;pcrieticed, even 
among the deepest hogs of Ireland, anything like the malaria 
that almost poisoned me while traversing the Campugna of Rome. 
Oq the contrary, the very bog climates of lachmd are not uii- 
checrful. 

Would that 1 could speak with equal favour of its artificial 
coiidilioii I The nuuiberlo6.s gilts showered upon Ireland by 
nature are to .i great extent Irustraled by the negligence or im- 
potence of its inhabitants *, their general want of systen#; their 
habit of thinking of one thing while they are trying to do another ; 
their ignorance of the value of time ; and the universal tendency 
to put off to to-morrow', and to-morrow, what ought to be finished 
at the momSit. When you enter even their best-regulated inns, 
make up your mind to be obliged to ring the he 11 (if there be one) 
at least five times before the w’aiter will make his appearance. , He 
distinctly hears the first ns well us the fifth, and know^a that sooner 
or lalei*atteiid he mu-^t. But he puts off lln| evil moment to the 
last. He then ajipears with all SOTts of excuse’s on the tip of his^l 
tongue, receives your orders, wlycb he forthwith forgets, and then 
be resumes for aifotlier while his “ strenuous idleness.” • « 

You are starving for the want of dinner. You arc told that a 
very good dinner is in preparatioi* — and so perhaps^it is. An hour 
after the time you have ordered it, Michael sp^ads the cloth on 
the table. In half an hour after that, the usual dinner implements 
arc brought in one by one— now a knife and fork — and then a 

plate then the principal dish, mutton or beef, quite hot, andJ 

excellent — but before you can get the Alt, anfl the brdfiid, and 
the potatoes, and the mustard, ttie beef becomes co^, and the 
gravy looks like lard. If candles be lighted, the burning'blackcnefl 
wicks are two inches long before a snuffers can be had — and as 
one pair usually serves the whole house, you artf to expect only i^j 
momentary loan of that instrument. Off* it immediately goes ^o 
some other quarter — when you want it again ring si:# times, and, 
perkapSf you may get it. 1 would recommend you ajjvays to 
travel with your own snuffers. It would save you* much an- 
noyance. 

A traveller in Ireland, who wishes to feel comfortable, should 
also take with him in his portmanteau a hammer, and some hun- 
dred or two of small tacks. You smile at this. But you will 
adopt my suggestion when you hear ^at happened to me cnee 
at Ennis, the capital of the county of Clare. There was a fair 


going on in the town, and as the rooms below were crowded, 
in the hotel where 1 was sojourning, 1 desired a fire to be lighted 
in my bed- room, having liad some writing to attend to, which 
admitted of no delay. It rained the whole day “ cats and dogs,” 
as they say in Ireland. The turf was wet— the chimney smoked 
abominably— -opening the window mode it worse— spelling the 
door did not apre it — I shut them both and called for a pair of 
bellows.* * 

tmmadiaUly, your honour,” said John. , 

In Ireland immadiately ” usually means at the least a quarter 
of an hour after the time at, which it is pronounced. The fire 
went out. 1 rang three times. John at last put his head inside 
the door — he could get no farther, for the carper*, a very good one, 
by the bye, which was spread over the floor, wa^ not nailed down, 
and so it happened that every time the door w;is opened, the edge 
of the carpet near it was turned up, and this time the door fairly 
stm|k fast, and woyld not move one way or the other. 

” John, where arc\he bellows ? ” 

“ Plgise your honour, I tould Biddy to bring them.” 

” Will you fetch me the bellows yourself, and tell Biddy 
that the fire is out, and that she must bring fresh fire from the 
kitchen to ligfit it uit*again.” 

” Ye^ your honour, surely” (running away). 

” John, 1 have another fa^ur to ask of you. You see you 
can’t get in. Now if you will get a hammer and two or three 
email nails, and nail that carpet down just near the door, it will 
then open and shut easily.” 

** Sure enough, ^our honour, and so it would — but it’s the 
fair to-day, and the very life is worn out of me,”^(runMng off 
again). 

1 shouted after him — ” Get me the hammer and the nails, and 
I'll do it myself.” 

• ** Sarlinly^ your honour.” , 

1 should have before informed! the reader that everybody in 
Ireland who has u tolerably good coat* on his back, is uniformly 
styled by the woiters — “ your honour.” By giving him that 
title they expect that where a secondary sort of traveller would 
give them only a shilling, “ his honour” could not think of pre- 
sciitiitg them with less than haU'-a-crown. 

Biddy at last came with u shovel full of fire in one hand, and 
the bellows in the other. But in her efforts to penetrate, my 
chamber, iif consecpiencc of tlic rumpled carpet, she got jammed 
midwtfy, the shovel fell out of htfl* hand, the fire was scattered, 
luckily, on the lauding outside — and the bellows soon partook of 
the general confusion. I kept my temper as well as 1 could, 
ultlnAgh my day was wasting away ^ost unprofitably. I pulled 
the door partly open by piuiii force, and then the dilficulty was 
CO shut it. 

Biddy, by, dint blowing, got up a fire. ^ 

“ Biddy,’’ said 1, as .she was going away--J* mve you got such 
a thing as g hammA* in the house I* ” * ' 

“ Will a hutchet do for your honour ? ” 

” Anything — bring me a hatchet, and two or three nails.” 

Biddy stared. She could not at all guess what I wanted the 
the hatchet or the nails for. However, sl^e soon re-appeared 
with a cleaver i and a uaii as thick as one of the .qirongs of a 
pitchfork. « ^ • 

“ Will this nail do for your honour — the divil another^ in the 
house ?” '* 

The case was hopeless. I put on luy hat, toe]^ noy umbrella— 
with great difficulty, and no small danger, made my way through 
dense masses of pigs, and hoaned cattle and horses, to a set of 
stalls, where I had iu the morning seen nails of eiery kind for 
sale— bought a pennywortli of tacks— returned to my hotelAby 
the power of dragging and pushing closed the door — arranged the 
carpet — used tlA; poker for a hammer — and effected my object. 

W^eii I had occasion tc^asrdsr dj^ner, John came after 1 had 
rung ijy usual number of j^mes. He opened the door and pushed ^ 
violently, fully expectinf^ it to meet the old impediment ; it flew * 
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quite opeUf and in be tumbled, right head over hedSi I could 
not forbear fh>m laaghjog*^m which he joined. He received my 
orders, and promised to be punctual ; but as he went out he tried 
thb door, backward and forward, with evident i^lmaure wondering 
at the change. 

“ You see," said I, virtue there is in two or three 

nails." < 

*'Ah, then, sure enough, your honour, was it BiJdy that 
did it ? " • 

a* No— I went and bought the nails, and did the joo 

myself." 

^ Oh, then, Cod bless your honour ; now we can open and 
shut the doorgf at any rate!" 

1 would also recommend any traveller in Ireland, who is liable 
'to oatcb cold frofln sitting, and especially from sleeping, in a 
chamber in which the window panes are far from being all perfect, 
to examine tlie said windows before he Bettfcs^on his room. ^The 
chances are, in nine cases out of ten, that in several panes little 


It is a curious fact in the history of the blind, that Hanigan 
can tpll with unerring precision, from the sounds of the voices of 
two men standing togetl^tor at a little distance from him, which is 
the taller of the two. I was surprised at thb, atdrst; but upon 
afterwards making some experiments myself, with my eyes shut, 
1 found it not so difficult as I bad imagined. The voices of two 
persons of different stature, or of two persons, one of whom stands 
upon higher or lower gaound than the other, will undoubtedly 
Veach the, ear through different strata of the atmosphere, the 
higher stratum conveying the voice of the tallpr speaker, the lower 
of the other. * ^ 

It 06 a great concession to obtalh from Hanigan a few dancing 
tunes, lie diWins performances of that description, confining 
himself principally to tlic old-established epics and lyrics of the land. 
However, when he was warnqpd a little by some of the best whiskey 
which the cellars of the college could afford, we had him to play 
for the community X A finer set of youths and young men 1 have 
seldom seen assembled anywhere than on this occasion. The 


holes are broken, and that one, at the least, is altogether liissing, boys were remarkably handsome, and two or three of them per 
and has been so for more than a year. This is the case even in formed hornpipes in capital style. We were altogether a com- 


many private houses, which otherwise wear a somewhat resjiectable 
appearance. Traverse any street you likel->l speak of course of 
the provincial townB-.-aiid you w^U scarcely pass any iiouse, in 
the windows of which there is not a pane of glass, cither partly or 
wholly fractured. Pasa'the same house after a year shall liavc 


pauy of some seventy or eighty persons ; and a more healthy, 
cheerful congregation of vigorous dancerg could be produced per- 
haps in no other country. 

One of the finest spectacles I have ever beheld, is that which 
presents itself in the ^ Cathedral of Thurles, during what is called 


elapsed, and you find it in precisely the same unreformed coni I the last Mass on the Sunday. The msiin aisle holds at least 3000 
dition. It would seem as if the glazier was always 1 individuals. It is always densely crowded at this service, with 

At leaa( that the usual apology. « | men, the women! *ctiring chiefly to the side aisles. A great many 

The Thurles Hotel is rather a favourable specimen of an Irish I of these men luve their prayer-books, especially those of the 
inn at the present day. The charges are very moderate. The | younger generations ; and it is delightful to observe the serious 
proprietress, a widow, a most obliging, civil, and conscientious i attention which they pay to duties tljcy assemble to perform, 
woman. You need not ring for the waiter above five or six times. ' They arc, generally speaking, of the same stature, seldom exceed- 
The carpet of my sitting-room had the usual habit of rumpling np^ j ing five feet seven or eight inches ; their frames and muscular 
every time the door was opened ; but I got tired of complaining | energies seem capable of sustaining any fatigue, and their strength 
about it, and so left it to its fate. I looks indomitable. Heaven help the legion of Frenchmen, or 

I had an opportunity of hearing here Hanigan, one of the best \ of any other men, against whom a regiment of these Tipperary 
pipers in Ireland. 1 confess, until I felt the full power of this : boys*^^ should be directed to point the bayonet in a charge I 
instrument, as played by him, 1 always had the strougest preju- 1 It was my good fortune (for such, indeed, 1 esteem it) to have 
dice against it. The Scotch bagpipes U cannot tolerate at all. | been present at the second public meeting held in this town, for the 
They are, to my ear, a downright nuisance. This may be very j purpose of ancouraging what may be truly styled th£ great moral 
had taste ; nevertheless, 1 am apt to faiicy«that early associations : revolution now going on in Ireland. It is unnecessary for me to 
only could reconcile to its shriy nasal sort of squeak, fhe eiy* even j observe that the vices most dominant in Ireland have hitherto been 
of a Highlander. Hanigan has reconciled me to this ancient, ! disttnctly traceable to the immoderSte use of ardent spirits. I believe 
and, with many persons, highly favourite bundle of tubes. In ! it is no longer a subject of doubt, that the different kinds of atrno- 
fact, under his fingers itisan organ of very considerable ppwer sjdiere we inhale, .tl.c viands j|e eat, and the beverages drink, 
he certainly does elicit from it mare mefody ahan I ever j<^have each the power of influencing sensation and action in different 
heard from any iristru'r.ent of any kind before. He treated us .ways., For instance, the atmosphere of one day will fill the same 
to the principal popular airs of Ireland — the most delightful com- ■ min^ with pleasant thoughts, while the atmu^hcre of another 
binations of tondPof which any nation can boalt. He infused his i day will overcome it with gloom to such an extent, as, in some 
whole soul int(^ the modulations the cel^rated Irish piece, ; instances, to Ibad even to suicide. Sir Humphrey Davy com- 
ti ifnir Unnt »» It CO usists partly of rccitati^, m wMch j posed a gas, thfc effect of which when drawn into fhe system 


called the Fox Hunt." 
the gathering of the houndsiand hunters is described — then the | 
search for the fox— then the first view— the full pursuit— the loss 


was, to produce an inevitable propensity to laughter. Opium is 
known to awaken varied and curious visions in the mind, and the 


of the fox among the hushes — ^the search again — the melancholy great idrtue of cigar is to tranquillise the busy /houghts, and 


fears and trqpidatioA of the anim!|}— his fatigue — his schemes for 

escape — then the discovery of the scent once more the final 

chase — the death of poor ftcynard— and the gallopfhg home of 
the triumphant hunters. The«nimation of Hanigan while engaged 
in this fine com||psition is quite contagious. He plays as if'the 
whole scene were before him, and he beheld it, although, lij^e 
most of his tribe, he is so blind that^he is scarcely seqstble to the 
presence of t^e strongest light. ^ * 

Kanigan’s great ambition is to be permitted to perform before 
Her Majesty. He has ordered for this purpose a set of new 
pipes, which are to be finisffed about Shrovetide uand as be never 
plays publicly in Lent, he intendq to^peud a sort of retreat, in the*] 
^ house of 'a distinguished amtteur, a gfjeat patron of his, whdl^ he 
• is to make htmRelf complete rnutA Vf all the reeourcea of his 
new purchMe, * 


o — ^ 

bring on a disposition to reveris. 

^ In striet analogy with these effects, it cannot be questioned 
that the inordinate use of whiskey is to urge the muscles and 
limbs into angr^ action. Three or four Irishmen shall sit down 
|ciogethcr in the best possible temper with each other. They are 
iAtimate fronds— relations if you choose. They drink whiskey, 
mixed or un mixed, until the cheek and forehead become ruddy. 
The period of danger then commences. If they go on much 
further, the sHghteet word, the momentary recollection even of a 
long by-gone offence — the smallest difference of opinion — ^will be 
sufficient to kindle a contest between these before " most loving 
friends," and as in Ireland the hard word instantly leads to bard 
blows—a battle forthwith^usues. When the temporary effect of 
the whiskey ceases, thessT same four men shall feel no hesitation 
in embracing each other as the best friends in the world, and 
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shall wonder what it was that made them yield for the moment 
to such extraordinary resentment. This is no dction. 4 have 
myself more t.1an once witnessed scenes*of this kind. 

The malignant action of whiskey on the nerves — its potency in 
urging its victim to pugnacity — never were displayed to me more 
decidedly, and at the same time more comically, than on one 
occasion, when 1 happened to be presenl at a public breakfast 
given on Dinas island, in one of the*lakes of Killarney, after^a 
most splendid stag hnnt which had taken place in the morning. 
Many of the peasantry of the neighbourhood l^ad of course assem- 
bled to participate in the pleasures of the day. When the chase 
was over/ihey found admission to the island, formed themself es into 
groups, which were abundantly served with whiskey by women who 
had brought with them little wooden kegs of .that liquor, and who 
went about from group to group disposing of their poison. By 
and by, while we were at breakfast, at which all the gentry of the 
district liud assembled, a row was announceTl. In a moment the 
battle became furious, and it was with the utmost difiicidty that 
the combatants were sepafated by the magistrates who liappened 
to be present. • 

The whiskey was by this time all consumed, and the very same men 
who had been so recently fighting against each other, ^having regained 
possession of their senses, I saw afterwards congregated here and 
there, talking to each other as if nothing had happened. I was 
curions to know the origin of the fight — and the number of broken , 
heads. But the only answer I could get was — “ Sure, your honour, 
it wasn’t a fight at all — it was only some vUlitis from another 
parish that came here to make a disturbance I * ^ No traces of ill- 
will were to be discerned anywhere : no blood to be seen, except that 
of a rioter, whose ear one of tlie Kerry magistrates had cut off 
with a spadCf while exerting liiAself to quey the war. It was 
one of the characteristic occurrences of the day, the use of, 
the spade by a magistrate, as an implement for restoring thr* 
peace — the cleaving down of the ear from the offender’s hea»! 
seemed quite an ordinary affair. The whole thing passed ofl' 
like a few flashes of lightning, and the ladies and gentlemen went 
on with breakfast. 

There was, how'ever, one fellow so tipsy, that he had fallen 
insensible on the ground at the commencement of the ro>v, after 
he liad gi^wn and received a few blows, lie caflie under my 
notice ;}tist as he was emerging from an uneasy slumber, lie had 
a shilela in his hand, with whkh, as he arose, be struck the air, 
and finding that he had no other foe to call forth the remainder 
of his ^till unexhausted ire, he flung dowm Ids hat on the ground,^ 
and literally beat it into fragments. ’ • 

“ What is this man at .s'” I asked of an old woman who wA 
selling apples — Why is he sefangry with his hat.» ” • ^ 

” To cool himself, your honour— he'll be sober enough im- 
madiately.” ^ 

Several persons were on the spot-^yet nobody except myself 
took theieast notice of this ludicrous example* of the pugnacity 
produced by alcohol. 

The da^ of whiskey in Ireland are, however, I firmly believi^ 
approachingHheir end. Upon this subject I shill give tfte reader 
iikformation of a highly satisfactor) nature in a future Number. 

M 

. WINK. 

Good wine is a cordial, a good cordial, a fine stomachic, and, 
taken at its proper season, invigorates mind onb body, and givqji 
life an additional charm. There can be found ncf substitute ior 
tlie fermented liquors that can enable man to sustain tlie mental 
and bodily labour which the artificial habits of society so constantiy 
demand. Temperance and moderation are virtues esssnffkl no our 
happiness ; but a total abstinence from the enjoyments whidi the 
bounteous hand of nature has provided, is as nnwiso as it is 
ungrateful. If, on the one hand, disease and sorrow attend the 
abuses of alcoholic liquors, innocent gaiety, additional strengthfl 
and power of mind, and increased capability of encountering the 
ever- varying agitation of life, arc amn^at the many good results 
which spring from a well-regulated diA, in which* the alcoholic 
preparations bear their just proportion and adaptation. 
Sigmoti4» , • 


THE BENUAS— THE SUPPOSED ABORIGINES OF THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 

In a work rectfintly published, and to which we shall probably 
have occasion again to refer a detailed account of the present 
position of British Interest in tlie Malay Country, containing a 
mass of lijjghl^ valuable information, we find the following very 
curious account of the habits of tlic Benuas, a savage, or, as Mr. 
Newbold terms them, a wild tribe, inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, 
and supposed by him, with great show of probability, to bef the 
original stock from whence the present race of Malays descended. 

” Wherever scattered,” says Mr. Newbold, they live totally 
apart from the Malays, and differ from them widely in present 
habits and religion ; in short, of a much lower grade in the scale 
of civilization. Without affecting to decide the question whether 
the Benuas arc to be considered aboriginal inhabitants of the 
M|ilayan peninsula, from whom the Malays are in part descended, 

I would direct thk Sittention of my readers to the following facts. 
The Malays themselves sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of Orang Benua — men 
of the soil. Tlsey denominate the four original chiefs of the 
Ifenuas * Nqpek,’ or our ancestors : many of thelt own chiefs 
derive their descent from them, and bear a Benua title. The 
elders ^of the Benuas exercise considerable influence over the 
elections of Malayan Panghulus. The Panghulu of Rumbowe is 
chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe (the Budoando Jakun) and 
a Malay tribe — the names of inlaud^daces arc chiefly Benua 
terms. Malatis mulamliSf there is a striking resemblance in 
feature between the Benua and the Malay, and scarcely less in 
their respective languages. Opinions in favour of the affirmative 
hypothesis are entertained by many of the Benffas and Malays 
theinsehes. But, from what branch of the great family of man- 
kind the Benuas spring, tradition is almost silent. Their general 
physical appearance, their lineaments, their impatience of con- 
trol, their nomadic habits, a few similarities in customs, which 
will be cursorily noticed as we proceed, all point to a Tartar 
e.vti action. ^ 

” It i.s stated^ by the Benuas, and admitted by the Malays, that 
before the Alalay peninsula had the name of Malacca, it was inha- 
bited by the Benuas. In cour.se of time, the early Arab trading 
vessels brought over priests from Arabia, who made a number of 
converts to Islam ; those of the Benuas that declined to abjure 
the religion and custuma of their loreiathers, in consequence of 
the persecutions to which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior, whg’e they have since continued in a savage 
state,” * 

Of one of these tribes, the Semangs, who did not full under the 
personal inspection of Mr. Newbold, but who have been stated to 
possess the Papuan characteristics^ yiz. the woolly hair, thick 
lip.<{ and b^lack ^kin of ^he Negro, we have the following par- 
ticulars : — 

Mr. Anderson states that the Malays possess no tradition of 
the origin of IheJSemungs, but he does not apuear to have made 
inquiries on this point from the Scniangs themselves. They are 
numerous in Quedkh, and inside generally on 09 near mountiunB, 
such as fhose of Jerrei and Juru | and are found in Tringanu, 
Perak, and Salangore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves and branches. Their 
clothing is a scanty covering made of the bark of trees ; sometimes 
a cloth obtained from the Malays. Birds ami beasts of the forest, 
wild roots and yams, constitutte their food ; they wmfchip the sun. 
The Malggs have an idea, that wlyn a Semaiig his body is 
eaten, and nothing but the head interred; n custom which, if it 
exists, reminds ns of one prevalent among the Issedones, a tribe of 
aJcient Scytlnans, w^ho, after feasting on the bqdy of the deceased, 
preserved the head, carefully removing the hAr. The Semang 
women, like those of the ancient Massagetse, aiid the more modem 
Tarta» Ki£-Kia-sse tribes, ai-A said to be in common like their 
other property. TJit^ have chiefs, or elders, wba rule the dif- 
ferent tribes. The Sernanga are expert hunters. Mr. Mmden 
gives the following account of the manner in which they catch the 
elephant and rhinoceros. * Small parties of two or three, when 
they have perceived any depjiants ascending a hill, lie in wait ; 
ancl} as the animals deacejia again, fl’hich they usually do at a slow 
btancaw as they move along, while the hindk 

• ** Political and Statistical Account of the Dritiish Settlements lathe Straits 
ofMalocca. By T*l. Newbold, Esq. London: Murray. 1839.” 
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lei^ are lifted up, the Semang, cautiously approaching behind one 
of them, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or piece of nibong, which 
has been previously M'ell hardened in the Are, and touched with^ 

S oison, into the sole of its foot, with all his force, which effectually* 
lines, and most commonly causes him to fall, when the whole 
party rush upon him with roears and sharp-pointed sticks, and 
soon despatch him. The tusks arc extracted, and bartered to the 
Malays, for tobacco, salt, or cloth. The rhinoceros thejLobtain 
with much less difficulty. This animal, which is of solitary habits, 
is found frequently in divers marshy places, with its whole body 
imm/Crsed in the mud, and part of the head only projecting. The 
Malays call it Badak Tapa, or the i;ecluse rhinoceros. Towards 
the close of the rainy season, it is said to bury itself in this man- 
ner, and upon the*dry weather setting in, and from the powerful 
effects of a vertical sun, the mud becomes hard and crusted, so 
that the rhiiiocerofl cannot effect his escape without considerable 
difficulty 7nd rxcrtiMi. The Semungs prepare large quantities of 
combustible materials, with which they quietly come up to the 
animal, who is aroused from his reverie by immense fire ofrer 
him, and this, bidng well supplied by the Semangs with frc.<$h fuel, 
soon completes his destruction, leaving biro, also, well roasted for 
dinner. The projecting horn on the snout is' carefully preserved, 
being supposed to be possessed of medicinal properties, and higiily 
prized by the Malays.* » 

“ The features of all the tribes that have 'fallen under my ob- 
servation, viz., the Jakun, or Sakkyc, the Behndas, the Besisik, 
the Akkye, and two other tribes from^alangore, as before observed, 
bear a common resemhlaqce to the Malays, whose blood has not 
been much intermingled W'ith that of Arabs or Mussulmans from 
the coast of India. In stature, they are, ou the whole, a little 
lower than the ordinary run of the latter. Their bodies, from | 
want of proper^ attention to cleanliness, omit a fetid odour, like 
that of Hottentots, or wild beasts. Their hair is black, often 
witli a rusty tinge; it is sometimes lank, but generally matted 
and curly, differing, however, much from the woolly crisp hair of 
the Hottentot, and from that of the Malay, only in its being more 
neglected, allowed to grow to a great length, and constantly 
exposed to the rays of an equatorial sun, against which it forms 
their almost only protection, when wandering at a distance from 
the shades of their umbrageous forests. The aye of the Benua 
surpasses that of the Malay, in keenness and vivacity, as well as | 
In varying expression ; nor is it so narrow, nor are the internal I 
angles so much depressed as among the Chinese and Javanese. ! 
The forehead is low, not receding. The eyebrows, or superciliary 
ridges, do not project much. The mouth and lips are large, bnt 
often well formed and expressive ; the beard is scanty, as among 
the Tartars. They have the same sturdy clegs, and breadth of 
chest, the small, depressed, thoimb not flattened nose, w^ith diverg- 
ing nostrils, and the broad ana prominent cheek bones, which 
distinguish that race of men. When we make comparisons be- 
tween the physical appearances of Malay and Benua, the clianges 
induced by a superior state 6f civilisation, better species of ffiod, 
more settled habits of life, thc*admixture*of Arab and Ittdian blood, 
roust always be taken into calculation. 

Most of the wild tribes po6Sc.sB only faint glimmering ideas 
respecting the existence of a Supreme Being ; buf, with the savages 
of Tartary and North America, they^dorc a superior power, not 
in temples mudeSvith hands, not in the form of ^aven, a.'^ulptured, 
or painted images, but through the medium of one of the greatest 
and most splendid of his apjferent created works— the Sun^thc 
Baal of the Chaldeans — ^Ihe Mithras of tUo Persians — and the | 
Belphegor of the Moabites. They also entertain a high venera- I 
tion for the stars, «which, from Oieir brilliancy and powerful ' 
influence ovflr the face of nature, first 'excite the attention and ‘ 
claim the adoration of rude naKons. Independently of aa impulse, 
mysterious and undefined, that exists more or less in the hearts 
of all rational beings, to respect the controlling influence of an ! 
infinitely Buperiof«‘power, there are two lower, and if 1 may so I 
speak, secondary impulses, of a more tangible and apparent naturer | 
that stimulate the mind of man, especially iii an infiyit state of { 
society, to look up to a God, andT which |ccin to divide itatural 
teligjpn into t^o distinct branches ; 1 mean tlie impulses of vene- 
ration and fear. The visible and glorious sources of light, dark- | 
ness, warmtli, and the seasons, fire, and other useful objects, ' 

('ULoitnil tlip fnrmnr • wliilff thmifiAr -..Vi.AnMMrla ! 

tlicy cause'd, awoke the latter. In the^xt stage of the prqgfess 
\)f a savage to spiritual knowledge, th^nrst impulse prompts him I 
to the belief, that these external agents ai^ each under the guid- j 
ance of unknown puperior powers, who are either worshipped from i 


feelings of gratitude and veneration, or propitiated through fear; 
hence what has been termed devil-worship, amongst barbarous 
nations, and the curious^ invention of fates aud furies, by more 
intelligent theologists. 

“ The following passage, explanatory of the customs of the 
Benua, is translated from a copy of an old Malay MS., which was 
sent to me by one of the Salangore chiefs, and purports to be 
the answer given by thfc four chiefs, or Neneks, who were sum* 
moned to the presence of Mahomed Shah, king of Johore. 

‘ We wish to return to our old customs, to ascend the lofty 
mountain, to dive into the earth’s deep caverps, to traverse the 
boundless forest, towepose, with our head pillowed on the knotted 
trunk of the Durian tree, and curtailed «by Russam leaves. ,,To 
wear garments cnade from the leaves of the Lnmbah, 6r Terap 
tree, and a head dVess off Bajah leaves. Where the Meranti trees 
join their lofty branches, where the Kompas links its knots, there 
we love to sojourn. Our wenppns are the tainiang (or suinpitau), 
and the quiver of arrows imbued in the gum of the deadly Telak. 
The fluid most delicious to us is the limpid water that lodges in 
the hollow of trees, where the branches unite with the trunk ; and 
our foocl consists of the tender shoots of the fragrant Jematong, 
and the delicate flesh of the bounding aeer.’ 

“ Both men and women go nemdy naked whilst near their own 
haunts : they wear nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of the 
Terap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a«reddish -brown colour, 
called a Sabaring, round their loins ; part of this comes down in 
front, is drawn between the legs, and fastened behind. The men 
sometimes encircle their heads with a string of Pallas leaves. On 
i visits to Malay villageff they generally contrive to appear more 
decently clad. The women particularly take great pleasure in 
shver bracelets, rings, and other ornaments. I do not recollect 
that 1 have seen Jhy instance of the Benua wearing the skins 
of wild beasts, asriias been alleged. They carry about them little 
mat pouches, containing generally a small portion of tobacco, a 
flint and steel, a knife, and a bamboo call or whistle. Their 
arms, as before stated, are the suinpitan, bamboo quiver of poi- 
„soiied arrows, a small quantity of the dark brown poison in a 
semi-fluid state contained in a small bamboo, the parang, and a 
spear with a Jong shaft. Three individuals belonging to a tribe 
from the interior of Sungie Rbya, who visited meat Qualla Liiigio, 
amused themselves during the greater part of the morning in 
shooting^ their arrows at the monkeys that swarmed among the 
boughs of the lofty fruit trees around my tent. They evinced a 
remarkable dexterity in the use of these dangerous weapons, blow- 
, ing the arrows witii great precision of aim, and with such a velocity 
as to render* the transit of the slender dart fur a i >nBiderable 
distance from the mouth of the tube invisible. It is propelled by 
collecting a considerable quantity of air in the lungs, and suddenly 
emitUng it with a sharp noise resAmbling that occasioned by the 
discharge of an air-gun. The sumpitans made use of on this 
occa.sion were about (^en feet long. The range, to take 'pro|ier 
effect, is about sixty" or seventy feet. They employ three prepura- 
tions of the Ipoh or Upas poison to tip the arrows, distinguished 
by th^ aames Ipoh Krohi, Ipoh Tennik, or Ki^nnik, and Ipoh 
Mallayf*. 

** The Krohi is extracted from the root and bark of the IpoR 
tree, the roots of the Tuba and Kopah, red arsenic, and the juice 
I of limes. The Te.mik is nfade in the same manner as tljjc Krohi, 
leaving out the Kopah root. The Mallaye poison, which is 
accounted the most potent of the three, is prepared from the roots 
qf the Tuba, the Perachi, the Kopah, and the Obey ; ana from that 
of the slflrub Malkye ; i\cnce its name. ** 

The process of concocting these preparations is as follows : 
T^e roots ate carefully selected and cut at a particular age of the 
moon ; 1 believe about the full. The woody fibre is tlirown away, 
and nothing but the succulent bark used. This is put into a quali 
(| sort of pipkin Inade of earth) with as much soft water as will 
coyer the mass, and kneaded well together. This done, more 
water is added, end the whole is submitted to a slow heat over a 
charcoal fire until half the water has evaporated. The decoction 
I is next Gained through a cotton cloth, again submitted to slow 
I ebullition, until it attains the consistency of syrup. Tlie red 
arsenic (Warangan) rubbed down in the juice of the sour lime, 
the Limou Assam of the Malays, is then added, and the mixt 

«wa laov* iwSVSUJt/ va MIC* MAI/CO aUU a AflLI/AC U|J1UUI| auu OlUAJUU I 

some, the juice of the Lai^or, and the bones of the Sunggat fish 
burnt to ashes. ^ 

** A number of juggling incantations are performed, and the 
spells gibbered over the seethiz\g cauldrdn by the Poyangs, by 
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\7liom the fancied moment of the projection of the poisoning prin- 
ciple is as anxioiisljr watched for, as that of the philosopher’s 
stone, or the elixir vitee by the alchymists and philosophers of 
more enligbteneQ races. When recently pfVspared, the Ipoh poisons 
are all of a dark liver-brown colour, of the consistency of syrup, 
and emit a strongly narcotic odour. The deleterious principle 
appears to be volatile, as the efficacy of the poison is diminislmd 
by keeping. • 

Tlie arrows are very slight slips o5wood, scarcely the thick- 
ness of a crow-quill, and generally about eight inches long, tapeia 
ing to a fine point. ^This is coated with the poison, whidh is allowed 
to inspissate thereon for the space of an inch or ^o. They then cut 
the grrow slightly all roiAid the part where the coat of poison 
ends ; cohsequently it almost invariably snaps off pn piercifig the 
flesh of the victim, leaving the envenuny^d point rankling in the 
wound. At the other end of the arrow is a cone of light, pith-like 
wood, which is fitted to the tube^of the sfimpitan, and assists 
materially in the propulsion and direction of the arrow. From 
experiments I caused some of the uborigine| to make with these 
poisoned weapons on living animals in my presence, I am enabled 
to offer the following results showing the efficacy of the ICennik 
preparation ; — • 

“A squirrel died in twelve, minutes ; young dogs in fiom 
thirty-seven to forty minutes ; a fowl in two liours — one iingcred 
seven hours and a ha^f. Three arrows tipped with the Mallaye 
preparation, it is affirmed, would kill a man in less than an hour, 
and a tiger in less than three hours. Ac^ording to the aborigines, 
the only remedy against the poison is the recent juice of the 
Lemmah kopiting, rubbed round and into the wound, and after- 
wards over the limli into which the puncture has been made. The 
arrow seldom ]ienctrates farther than an inch, snapping off as 
mentioned above. i 

** Tlie huts which I have seen have been invariably situated on 
the steep side of some forest- rlacl hill, or in some scqucsteied dell, 
remote from any frequented road or foot-path, and with little 
plantations of yams, plantains,* and maize,, about tlicm. The 
bones and hair of the animals, whose flesh the inmates of these 
scattered dwellings feed ujjon, strew the ground near them, while* 
a number of dogs, generally of a light brown colour, give timely 
notice of the approach of strangers. 

“ The huts themselves are rude edifices, perched on the top of 
four high wooden poles ; thus elevated from fear of li|;ers, and 
entered by means of a long ladder, presenting no very satisfactory 
appearance to the uninitiated, through certain holes w'hich serve 
as doors. The roofs are often thatched with chucho-leaves. 
There is iNit one room, in which the whole family is liuddled 
together, with dogs and the bodie.s of animals they catch. They 
arc interdicted by one of their singular rules from using any other 
wood then that of tlie Petaling*and Jambu klat, in the ronstrjiction 
of these huts. The huts are so made as to be moveable at a 
momelit’s warning; on the appearance of small-pox, or other con« 
tagious disorder among them, or deaths, a* whole wigwam will 
vanish in the course of a single night. • 

** On oceasiqiiB of marriages the whole tribe is assembled, and 
an entertainment given, at which large quantities of a ferffieutcd 
liquor, obtained from the fruit of the tampui, arc discussed by the 
wedding guests ; an address is* made by one of« the ciders to the 
folio wii^ eflTect : — * Listen, all ye that are pre^nt, those that were 
distant are now brought together — those that were separated are 
now united.’ The young couple then approach each other, join 
hands, and the sylvan ceremony is concluded. It varies, lioiv- 
rver, in different tribes. Among some therc^ is a dan^'o, in the 
midst of which the bride elec4 darts off, a la galope^ into the 
forest, followed by her inamorato. A chose ensues, during which, 
should the youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he is ftiet 
with the jeers and merriment of the whole party, and the match 
is declared off. It generally happens, thougbi- that the lady con- 
trives to stumble over the root of some tree friendly to Vents, 
and falls, (fortuitously of course) into the outstr^ched armi of 
her pursuer. * 

No marriage is lawful without the consent tbf parents. 
The dower usually given by the man to the brid|, is a oiliong, 
(Malay hatchet), a copper ring, an iron or earthen cooking vessel, 
a parang or chopper, a few cubits of doth, glass beads, and a pair 
of armlets : the woman also presents a copper ring to her intended. 
Polygamy is not permitted, but a man can divorce his wife, arSl 
take another. The form of divorqp is that the parties return 
their copper wedding-rings ; the chfidren generally go with the 
mother. { 

** The preparations for fonerads are few and simple. The corpse i 


I is stripped, washed, and wrapped in cloth of Terap bark , or in a 
piece of white cloth, and interred, among some of the tribes, in 
a sitting posture, in a grave from three to six cubits deep ; the 
cooking dish, sumpitan, quiver of arrows, parang, knife, flint 
and steel of the deceased, are buried with him, dong with* a 
little rice, water, and a few rokos of tobacco, to serve the pilgrim 
on his long and dreary jouniey to the*West. No sort of service 
is recited. s 

Thd !^nuas are celebrated among Malays for their skill in 
medicines, and, it is said, know the use of venesection in inflam- 
matory disorders. The following is a specimen of their rude 
recipes. A person with sore eyes must use a collyrium of the 
infuision of Niet-niet leaves* for four days. For diarrhoea, the 
decoction of the root of Kayu-yet, and Kayu-panamas ; for scia- 
tica, powdered Sablal-wood in water, rubbed *on the loins ; for 
sores, the wood Kiinibing. If the head be affected, it must be 
washed with a decoction of Lawong-wood ; if the chest, the patient 
should drink a decoction of Kayu-tikar leaves. 

Such recipes as these, of which there is abundance, are not, 
however, supposecT t9 be fully eflicacioiis without the incantations 
of the Poyangs. Tins triple alliance of religion, magic, and medi- 
cine, ft remarkable as having prevailed at some period or other in 
evei-y nation of tlie globe, and did not escape the observations of 
Pliny and other ancient writers. Guligas, stones extracted from 
the heads and bodiet of animals, particularly the porcupine, and 
the Uiqitei I3abi, wliich is imagined to be endowed with powers 
equivolent to thosi* of the celebrated Anguinum of the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain, have been previously alluded to, and hold a high 
, place ill the Materia Medica of these rvRle tribes.” 

THE EMIGRANT HIGHLANDER.* 

Fokty years syice, the travelling by land from New^ York to 
Albany was so toilsome and tedious, that many prefA’red the 
precarious chance of going in the small sloops up the North river. 
These slight vessels were so poorly provided, and the w'inds often 
so adverse, that more than a week was fiequently occupied in the 
passage. Every tide, however, set them forward a little, even with 
the wind ahead : so that the voyage w'as not Jiopeless. The writer 
of this remembers, with singular rniiyitcness, n voyage made in 
this manner, iu the year One of its occurrences aflbrdedan 

example of the jiower of sympathy, more remarkable than he had, 
at that time, ever witnessed. May it prove useful to others, as 
he trusts it has been to him ! 

The sloop ill which he embarked had but few passengers, except 
a large company of UigUlanders, wbo, in their native dress, had 
taken their station iu the hold, with the privilege of coming on 
deck at their pleiisur^. They spoke only in their own Highland 
tongve, aAd this circumstance kept them aloof for some time from 
the cabin passengers. One day, the only individual among them 
who spoke Eiiglibh nt ul!, addressed the wTiter in respectful terms, 
and inquired as to the best mode of getting a livelihood in America. 
Ill 4lnswering so^'casonablc a question, made in behalf of so many 
simple- be-ittcd ami eftideiit men •just arrived in the country, 
it was evidently necessary to inquire whither they were going, and 
wliat liad been their occupation. The reply was, that nil intended 
to stop iu Alboiifr, with the exception of one, wbo wished to go to 
his brother, living on the JMcrrimack river, in New England. 
They wexe informed that this person ought tm have gone to his 
brother by the way of Boston, as Newburyport was the place of 
his destination. This being repeated to the company, they all 
gathered round the writer, and, through their interpreter, asked 
many questions ; which resulted in the advice, that on their arrival 
ill Albany, they should And some one to address a letter to their 
countryman on the Mcrrimdck, and await nis reply, which would 
doubtles% contain directions us tq the best wy of joining him. 
Moreover, he perhaps himself, on hearing that so near a relative 
^ad actually arrived, would com^ in person, and bring Him to bis 
home. . 

The advice proved satisfactory, especially t6 the^ young High- 
lander, who immediately, and with many gesticulations, denoting 
greafr earnestness, begged tin? writer to frame a letter for him to 
his brother, that it nught be in readiness for the fiost, as soon as 
they sliould reach Albany. It may be supposed, that a reqtest so 
proper in itself, and so patrioticallv urged, was not disregarded, 
especially as nhcre was leisure, ana tbe time hung heavy on fbe 
protracted passage. Havipg learned the names and residence of 
bib nareuts, and beard lijp feelingly respond to every inquiry about 
bromers, sisters, and Aber friends in his native Scotland, t^e 

* By Bishop Chase, In the American Souvenir for 1840. 
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latter was duly prepared, and the young Highlander came to hear 
it interpreted. 

And here the writer cannot but pause, and be deeply affected, 
as faithful memory brings from far-distant years the countenance 
and gestures of this very extraordinary person, as he drank in the 
words and felt the sentiments of the simple and affectionate 
epistle of brother to b^i^thes. It seems, he thought it more than 
human that any one could know the feelings cf his fraternal 
bosom, or having no actual acquaintance with the deaf objects of 
his affection, describe them in the same lovely features which his 
own warm heart portrayed. During the process of interpretation, 
whieh was probably done in language far more expressive than any 
which the writer had used, he would« seize his hand and embrace 
it ; then, throwing himself on his knees, burst into tears of grateful 
astemisbment, at liearing words which represented so exactly what 
was at that time passing within his own breast. 

This noted at the time as remarkable, but no thought was 
entertained of the effect which this excess of passion might pro- 
duce in case of disappointment. The result will show that our 
feelings, even those of the tenderest class, cit^d the guvemmg, 
overruling hand of religion, and the fear of God, to make them 
subservient to our real good. Like the elements, when govC:nied, 
they are useful and beautiful ; but left to themselves, unsub- 
dued by a holy fear, a devout submission to our heavenly Father's 
will, they break forth, and with restless fora: consume or over- 
whelm uU we hold roost dear. ^ 

Business detained the writer in Albany for several weeks. One 
day, passing the house of a friend, a native of Scotland, he heard 
the bell of the church to which that friend belonged tolling 
a funeral knell. Stepping in, he inquired who of the congrega- ' 
tion were dead. 

“ A young Highlander," was the reply ; he died of mere grief 
and disappointment." 

He then related bow he had left the land of his birth to hnd a 
brother ; had missed the direct route, and come to Albany, instead 
cf going to the Merrimack river, where his brother resided ; how 
some one had written a letter for him to that brother, which he had 
sent, aud long awaited the answer. This ardently -desired letter 
arrived only two days since, but, alas 2 instead of being the mes- 
senger of good news, it bOTe tidings that liis brother had been 
dead for several months ! 

** Ob, sir ! this is not all ; the poor young man, on hearing that 
his brother was indeed dead, and that he must never sec him 
more, was so overcome with grief, that he fell dead on the spot. 
And this is the funeral, which we Scotchmei)^ who love one another 
hettei' than you Yankees do, are now called to attend." 

So saying, he left the writer to his own sajji reflections. 

iiiNTs^b^xH^ laIhes. * \ ^ 

'When a young girl reaches the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
she begins to think of the mysterious subject of matrimony — a 
state, the delights of which her youthfiil imaginatian shud^'ws 
forth in the most captivating forms. It made the to;3ic of light 
and incidental discourse among her companions, and it is recurred 
to with increasing interest every time it is brought upon the tapis. 
When she grows a little older, she ceases to sma^er about matri- 
mony, and thinks more intently on the all-important subject. It 
engrosses ber thoughts by day and )iei«d reams l;^ night ; and she 
pictures to herself the felicity of being wedded to the '^outh for 
whom she cherishes a secret l^t consuming ffanie. She surveys 
herself in the mirror, and, as it generally tells " u llatteriag tale," 
she turns from it with a ))leasing conviction that her beauty wiU 
enable her to conquer the heart of the most obdurate, and that, 
whoever else |^ay die^n a state of ** single blessedness," she is 
destined to become, ere many years roll by, a happy' bri(|^ 

^ From the age%f eighteen lo twenty is '*the very witching 
time" of*female life. During tlial period, the female heait is more 
susceptible of the soft and tender influences of love than at any 
other ; and we uppedl to our fair readers to say whether, if inclina- 
tion alone were consulted in the business, more marriages would* 
not take place during that ticklish ssnson, than in any bf which it 
is preceded or Allowed, it is the grand cttmacter of love ; and 
she w4o passes it without entering into the state matrimonial, 
may chance to poss several years of her life ere she is caught in 
the meshes of Hymen. The t^ulh is, that the majosity of women 
begin to be more thoughtful when thej have turned the age of 
twenty. The giddiness of the girl JivAfedacc to the sobrietvmf 
w woman. Frivolity is succeeded reflection, and reason 
reigns where passion previonsly held undisputed sway. The cares 
and the anxieties of nfe press themselves more on the attention ; 


aud as its sober realities become more palpable, they tend to 
weaken the effect of the sanguine anticipations of unmingled feli- 
city in the marriage-state which the mind had formed in its youth- 
ful day-dreams. In shan't, to use a common phrahe, women, after 
twenty-one, ** look before they leap." 

Matrimony, however, though not so ardently longed for by the 
damsel who has passed what we have atyled the grand cUmacter of 
love, is never lost sight of either by the youngest or by the most 
aged spinster in her Mqjegty’s dominions. It is a state on which 
t^ie eyes of the whole female world are turned with the most 
pleasurable* auticipations, and the spinster o^' forty is as full of 
hope of one day beyig married as the damsel of twenty-one. But, 
sorry as wc always are to utter anything^ which may tend to damp 
the hapes or tojL'loud the prospects of a fair lady, truth compels us 
to say that, whemonce ^he has crossed the line, which on the 
map of love is marked thirty, the chances are fearfully against 
the probability of her obtaining a husband, even of the sedate age 
of forty or fifty. If she jtass many degrees beyond the line, her 
state becomes almost hopdess, nay desperate, and she may recon- 
cile herself to live and die an old maid. All experience confirms 
this lamentable truth. No wonder, therefore, that women make a 
mighty secret of their age, and that fliey occasionally tell a par- 
donable fib, in the attempt to induce the men to believe that they 
are several years younger than they really arc. Who cun blame 
them fur practising a little finesse on this awful subject, seeing 
that their age, if divulged, might utterly annihilate the chances of 
their ever enjoying the blessings of wedded love ! 

Experience, we have said, confirms the lamentable truth, that 
females who have passerl the line " seldom reach the harbour of 
matrimony. Lest any of our readers should lay the flattering 
uactiou to their souls," that, though they have crossed that awful 
point in the voyagq,of life, they shall yet escape the rocks on which, 
if they strike, all hopes of wedlock must be for ever ahondoned, 
wc shall present them with a table, whicli, whilst it will exhibit to 
females their chances of marriage at various ages, will prove the 
truth of the pusitiops which have been already advanced on the 
subject. The table to which we are about to draw their attention 
*‘is extracted from the ** ileport of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Laws respecting Friendly Societies.'* 
It was drawn up by Dr. Granville. The doctor, whose attention 
had been directed to the statistical questiotis of the increase of 
populutisn among the poor, thought that the public institutions to 
which he belonged might be made available in obtaining the 
information w'hich he wanted. For this purpose he put questions 
to the females who from time to time came under his care, to 
ascertain the ^earliest age at which women of the poorer classes 
marry. He submitted to the committee the registered cases ot 
d/O women ; and the following tabic, derived from their answers 
as lu tlm age at which they respectively married, is the first ever 
constructed to exhibit to females their chances of marriage at 
i^arious ages. Of the^^/fj females, there were married — *' 
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It is to be borne in mind, that the females whose relative ages 
at the time of theif marriage are above exhibited, were all of the 
loWcr classes^ Among an equal number from the middling or the 
higffer classes^ we should not probably find as many as 195, or 
more than one-fifth, married under the age of nineteen ; or so few 
as one-sixaeegth part after twenty-eight ; or only gne-thirtieth port 
after thirty. ^ 

From this carious statistical table, our fair readers may form a 
pretty accurate judgment of the chances which they have of enter- 
ing into the holy state of matrimony, and of enjoying the sweets 
-^we say nothing of the bitters— of wedded love. They ought 
always, however, to remember that such of them m .independently 
of personal charms, possesf the more powerful recommendatioa 
of property, will be deemed eligible as wives, whatever may be 
their ^e. ^ 
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INCREASE OP RICHES UNDER GEORGE III. 

This increa|e of national richoB coiiBcquont on commercial 
prosperity was attended with the natural^adjunct of a vast increase 
ill the luxurious arts, ilorticullurc, architecture, music, paint- 
in{^, and Mculpture, were munificently encouraged. Splendid man- 
sions rose in every part of the country, replete with every enjoyment 
and convenience that wealth, art, and science could produce. It 
was about the middle of the king's feign that the nobility and 
successful commercialisls, Angerstein, lleckford, Methuen, aftd 
Ellis, began to foryi those magnificent galleries of art tliat are now 
the astonishment and admiration of foreignera. The superb col- 
lecUons of some of thff FrcncU noblesse and of their farmers- 
general, as well as those of llollaud and Belgium, dispei'led by 
political revolutions, found ready purchasers in this opulent coun- 
try ; and the result is, that not only in cabinet pictures, but 
pictures of all kinds, England is x\piiv supposed to be the richest 
depository of the works of the great masters in the vrorld. Luxury 
and improvement were rife in everything a4^d among all classes. 
Private carriages, country-seats, and pleasure-horses, multiplied. 
The hours of application w^rc shortened ; merchants and efie belter 
sort of tradespeople, in lieu of their ledgers and counters, devoted 
the afternoon to wine, music,* literature, or the theatres. Em- 
ployments were more nicely subdivided ; mid, in easement of their 
superiors, more superintendants, clerks, overseers, bailiffs, stew- 
ards, valets, footmen, and ladies'-maid^ wore kept than formerly. 
In towns, in-door apprenticeships became less frecjiient ; and in the 
country there was less of yearly hiring, and the farmer and j’eouiaii 
no longer sat dow'n in common fellowship, at a common board,, 
with his hind and hiisbniidinan. Tliere was also great amelio- 
ration during the war in the condition of tlii' labouring, handicraft, 
and artifu'er classes. Their clothing, lodging, furniture, and diet, 
improved. If their masters exchungtd the sfitnnct and harpsi- 
chord for the more dulcet notes of the piano or guitar, the 
treenwarc, the wooden spoon an|[ trencher, and the pewter-platter 
disappeared from cottages ; and, what is morr, that infallible sign 
of plebeian luxury, the wheaten loaf, after battling against the, 
rye, the barley, and oaten in the South, at lasr wended its way 
from the Tliaines to the Tecs, and is now' strupgling onwards to 
the (Uyde, the Frith of Forth, and John O 'Groat’s. — Wade* a 
liritish Ilintori/. 


A AIi;.SrC \L KNTHIJSIAST. 

Dr. Ford, the rector of Melton, was an enthusiast in music, 
very singnftr in hi.s manner, and a great Imniorist.* His passion 
for sacred music was publicly known, from his constant attendance 
at most of the musical festivals in the kingdom. 1 have frequently 
met him, and always found him in ecstasies with Handers fiiusie, 
specially the ‘ Messiah.’ His admiration of this work was car- 
ried to such an excess, that he told me hejicvrr made a jouniet 
from Melton to Leicester that he did not smg it quite throii^ji. 
His performance served as a jjedometcr by which he couM ascer- 
tain his pr«»grcia onlh.e road. As soon as he had crossed Melron 
Bridge, he began the overture, and always found himssclf in the 
chorus, * Idft up your heads,’ i^hen he arrived at Brooksby Gate ; 
and ‘ Thanks be to God,' the moment he got thrftugh Thurniaston 
tolUgatos As the pace of his old ho^e wa.s prCtty regular, he con- 
trived to conclude the Amen chorus always at the cross in the 
Bclgrave Gate. Though a very pious person, his eccentricity was, 
at times, not restrained even in the pulpit. It need not he stated 
that he ha<f a pretty good opinion of his#>w'n votal powets. Once, 
when the clerk was giving out tlfc tune, he stopped him, saying, 
* .Tohft, you have pitched too low — follow me.' Theif,-clearing;up 
his voice, he lustily begatl the tunc. When the psalmody went to 
his mind, he enjoyed it ; and, in bis paroxysms of delight, would 
dangle one or both of his legs over the side oif the pulpit dur^g 
the singing. When preaching a charity sermon &t Melton, s^me 
gentlemen of the, hunt entered the church rather lata. He stopped, 
and cried out, * Here they come ; here come the red-coats ; they 
know their Christian duties : there's not a man amdbg'^hem that 
is not good for a guinea.’ The doctor was himsell a per'brmer, 
had a good library of music, and always took the * Messiah’ with 
him on his musical journeys. I think it w'as at a Birmingham 
festival that he was sitting with his book upon his knee, hummiqg 
the music with the performers, to the great annoyance of ai. atten- 
tive listener, who said, ‘ I did not paflo hear ^ou^sing.' ‘Then/ 
said the doctor, ‘ you have that into rae bargain/ " — Gardiner's 
Music and Friends. 


APPREHENSIONS AND MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

The painter Vernet relates, that somebody once employed him 
to paint a landscape with a cave, and St. Jerome in it. He 
accordingly painted the landscape with Jerome in the entrance. 
But when he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perjpective, said, ** The landscape and the cave are well 
made, hut* St. Jerome is not in tlie cave." 1 understand you, 
sir,” replied Vernet ; “1 will alter it." Ue therefore took tko 
painting, and made the shade darker, so that the Sunt seemed to 
sit farther in. The gentleman took the painting, and it again 
appeared to him that the Saint was not in the cave. Vernet then 
wiped the figure out, and gave it to the gentleman, who seemed 
perfectly satisfied. Whenever he saw the strangers to whom be 
showed the picture, he said, " Here you sec the picture by Vernet, 
with St. Jerome in his cave.” But we do hot see tjhe Saint,” 
replied the visitors. ** Excuse me, gontlemen," answered the 
owmer, " he is there— 1 have seen him standing at the entrance, 
anti afterwards fafiher back — and therefore 1 am sure be is in it.” 

This anecdote reminds us of a story of old Astley, who piqued 
himsdlf extremely on suffering no imposition of any kind to 
practised on the public at his theatre. Having ordered a drop« 
scene to he j^ointed, representing a temple, he was, pn examining 
the performance, Meatidalised by observing that bis artist him 
shortened the pillars in the bark-grouad — in fact, that the piUar 
w'a.s .sd*much the shorter as it^was farther removed from the eye of 
the spectator. Having called the painter to account for this, in 
his judgment, strange irregularity, and being assured that the 
rules of perspective required it, he indignantly replied, " Don't 
talk to me, sir, of perspective — 1 know nothing of the rules of per- 
s])ecti\e; but 1 know the foot-rule, and I know by it that these 
pillars are not all of a length, as pillars in temple^ or what is the 
same thing, churches, always are ; and I won’t have the public 
imposed on or defrauded of full measure of their pillars. They 
pay their money at the door to see pillars in my drop-scene, and 
they shall have good measure for their money, or my name is not 
Astley. Make them all of a size, sir, as 1 bid you, or I will find 
sonic one else that will." The painter cUd as he was commanded, 
and all the pillars were painted of ^ch equal measure that the 
public hmlno reason to complain of any deception ; it was the most 
candid of drop-scenes — tliere was no delusion in it. Another time, 
the same worthy seeing the trombone player in the orchestra doing 
nothing but patting the music-desk with his fore-finger, while the 
rest of his brethren wqre seraping and blowing away as if their lives 
and bouls depended on it, bo asked him angiUy, Vray, sir, what 
is the meaning of tliis neglect — why are not you doing your duty, 
like {he nest of the liand ? '* ” Sir," said the man, " there is a 

pauae ftp* my instrument, and I tfiii counting the bars." " Count- 
ing the bars ! " roared Astley ; ‘why, 1 don’t pay you to come 
and sit here counting bars — 1 pay you to [day to the public ; and 
if don't play this instant, I’ll discharge you to-morrow morn- 
ing. The* public shan’t be imposed on in my^ house. *11.67 
don’t pay at the door to see musicians counting bars, but to hear 
them playing notes.” 


PARAIIISE LOST. 

For yws, vexf by political intrigue, domestic discord, and the 
ungrateful labours of the school-room, Milton's poetical powers 
seemed to be dormant, or the grefit light within him was evinced 
only by casual scintillations. But the finger of misfortune then 
came oii him for good : to broken health, disappointed hopes, 
and shattered spirits, was added at a stroke* the calamity of blind- 
ness : and thus forced info necessary retirement and Contemplation, 
his min(H>egan to imagine and create new worjds to repay itself 
for that which his outward eye had lost. So, in the serp autumn 
nf his life, the most wonderful \^rk ever composed by man rose 
unpremeditated to the dictating longue of ^ilton, even as his 
»own descriptions of supernal and infernal architecture, which 
framed itjelf complete in sublime and dreamy grandeur. Unlike 
othef poets, whose c^ccllenc* is often attributable to the " nine 
years' laying-by," and the continued labour of ttie file. l^tUon, 
in more than a seeming inspiration, would recite for many 
hours together to those three fair, amanuenses whose filial core 
has so obliged mankind. At a heat, a panoplied Minerva firom 
the head of Jove — the Ba]ia.I)ise Lost — sprung in wondrous 
laSoar from his brain ; j^d it stands, with nothing to add^ and 
nothing to take away, # miracle of stren|;th| knowledge, and 
invention . — Martin Ilsrquhar Tapper. 
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EVILS OP RAILROADS. 

The New York Gazette gives the following humorous ai^ament 
which, it says, was used by a canal stockholder in opposition to 
railways : — •* He saw what would be the effect of it ; that it would 
set the whole world a-gadding. Twenty miles an hour, sir I Why, 
you will not be able to keep can apprentice-boy at his work ; every 
Saturday evening he must take a trip to Ohio, to fjpend the Sab- 
bat with his sweetheart. Grave plodding citizens wilh bodying 
about like comets. AU local attachments must be at an end. It 
will encourage flightiness of intellect. Veracious people will turn 
intosthe most immeasurable liars ; all their conceptions will be 
exaggerated by their magnificent notioiis of distance. ‘ Only a 


be in to^s|L until twelve. Well, I shall be there ; but you must 
let me off in time for* the theatre.' And then, sir, there will be 
barrels of pork, and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coals, and 
even lead and whiskey, and such like sober thiiggr^ that have alw^s 
been used to sober travelling, whisking away like a set of sky- 
rockets. Tt will upset all the gravity of the nation. If tw^ gen- 
tlemen have an affair of honour, they have only steal off to the 
Rocky MoutiJiuins, and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And 
then, sir, think of flying for debt 1 A set of bailiffs, ^mounted on 
bomb-shells, would not overtake an abscondea debtor— -only give 
him a fair start. Upon the whole, ^ir, it is a pestilential, topsy- 
turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give me the old, solemn, straight- 
forward, regular Dutch caisal — three miles an hour for expresses, 
and two for jng-and-trot journeys — with a yoke of oxen for a 
heavy load I 1 go for beasts of burthen : it is more primitive and 
scriptural, and suits a moral and religious people better. None 
of your h^p-skip-and-jump whimsies for me.” * 

A NEWaMOMUER 

Is a retailer of rumour, that takes up upon trust, and sells as 
cheap as be buys. He deals in a perishable cooiiuodity that will 
not keep ; for if it be not fresh, it lies upon his hands, and yields 
nothing. True or false is all one to him ; for novelty being the 
grace of both, a truth grows ^tale as soon as a lie ; and as a slight 
suit will last as well us a better while the fashion holds, a lie serves 
as well as a truth till new ones come up. He is little concerned 
whether it be good or bad, for that does not make it more or leas 
news ; and if there be any difference, he loves the bad best, 
because it is said to come soonest ; for he would willingly bear his 
share in any public calamity, to have the pleasure of hearing and 
telling it. He is deeply read in diurnals, and can give os good an 
account of Rowland Pepin, if need be, as another man. He 
tells news, us men do money, with his fingers, for he assures them 
it comes from very good bonds. The whole business of his life is 
like that of a spaniel, to fetch and carry news ; and when he does it 
well, he IS clapped on the bacl^ and fed for it ; for he does not tgke 
to it altogether like a gentleman for hiscpleusui^, bi^;, when he 
lights on a considerable parcel of news, he knows where to put it 
off for a dinner, and quarter himself upon it, until he has eaten it 
out ; and by this means he drives a trade, by rel^parsiug the past 
news to truck it for the first meat in season ; and, like the old 
Roman luxury, rbgsacks all seas anddands to 4 ileaBehi 8 palate, 
for he imports his narratives from all ports within the geography 
of a diurnal, and eats as well upon the beef and Polander as the 
English and Dutch. By this means his belly is provided for, and 
DOthiog lies upon his hands but his back, wliicb takes other 


courses to maintain itself, by weft and stray silver spoons, strag* 
gling hoods' an^l searfsr pimping and sets V ombre. — Butler. 


The happiness of mankind is the cnePof virtue, and truth is the knowledge qf 
the mt'ans.— ^ 

The habit of speaking Is the habit of being heard, and of wanting to be 
heard ; the habit of writing is the habit of thinking aloud, but without the 
helpof an echo.— //osh//. • * w 

As Umre are sonfb flowers which you should smell Cut elightly to extract all 
that is ^eocani in them, so there are some men with whom a slight acquaint- 
ance is sufllcient to draw out all tliat Is agreeable ; a more intimate one would 
bo unsatisfactory and unsafe..— Laador. • 

1 hose who lire from hand to mouth mgst ftcduentlv become improvident. 
Possessing no stock of happiness, tlilj' eagcrly^ise the gratifleation of 4he 
mgment, and snatch the froth from the wave as filsises by them.— re/ert1&«. 

disappoinimentB ero tlnse which arise from our 
obtaining all we wish.— Bazii//, 


THE DEAD SOLDIER. 

MTubck of a w|rrior pamM away. 

Thou form without a name I, 

Which thought and felt but yesterday. 

And droarot of future fame : 

Stripp’d of t^y garments, who sliall guess 
Thy rank, thy lineage, and race ? 

If haughty chieftain holding sway, 

•Or lowlier destined to obey ! 

The ligHlof that flx'd eye is set. 

And nil is moreless now ; r 
But^wion's traces linger yet. 

And lower Upon that brow . 

Bxpressiiei has not yet wax’d weak. 

The lips seem e'en iif act to speak. 

And clench’d the cold and lifeless hand, 

As if it grisp’d the battle-brand. 

Thougli from that head, late iot«rihg high, 
The waving plume is torn. 

And low in dust that form* doth lie. 
Dishonour'd and forlorn ; 

Yet Death’s dark shadow cannot hide 
The graven characters of pride, 

That on the lip and blow reveal 
The impress «f the spirit’s seal. 

Lives there a mother to deplore 
The son she ne’er sliall see ? 

Or miq/ten, on some distant shore. 

To break her heart for thee ?— 

Perelmnre io room a maniac there, 

WIrh wrenllll to rleck her hair. 

And through the weary night to wait 
Thy footsteps at the lonely gate. 

Long shall she linger there— in vain 
Tlie evening fire shall trim — 

And gazing on the darkening main. 

Shall often call on him 
Who hears him not— who cannot hear 
Oh ! deaf for ever is the ear 
Tlial once in listening rapture hung 
Upon the music of her tongue ! 

Long may she dream — to wake is woe I 
■Ne'er may remembrance tell 
Its tale in ^d her sorrows flow, 

And hdjje to sigh farewell ; — 

The heart bereaving of Its stay, 

Quenching the beam that cftcers her way ^ 

Along the waste of life — till she 

Shall lay her down and sleep like theo I 


e KNOW THV POWER. 

d To do any given work, a man should not bo greater in himself than the 
ir n«-k he has to do ; the faculties which he has beyond ibis, will be « faculties 
;- to let,” either not us^or usei idly and unprofltably, to hinder, not to help.* 


IRISH WIT. 


] gave a fellow a shilling on some occasion, when sixpence was the fbe 
" Kemember you owe yie a sixpence, Pat.*’ ” May your honour live till I pay 
yom” There was courtesy as well as art in this, and all the clothes on Pat’s 
hacl|gw ould have been dearly bought by the sum lu question.— Z>oekAar/’« 
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. ^ A RAMBL^ INTO IRELAND. 

(concluded.) , ' 

Before I quit the precincts of Thurles, I must tell the reader 
about a visit which, in company with some dear friends, I paid, in 
the autumn of 1838, to the residence of an old parish priest at 
Clonoulty, somd few miles from that towh. The priest was a 
very decided political pa^tt!|^-— a great supporter of one of the 
gentlemen ^f our paTj||,S)i^ber for the county of , and 


then I could have had a little time for preparation, and somesway 
or other got yon a suitable dinner.’* 

We were pretty sure, Father Molowny,” answered Mr. — 
that at all events you were not without eggs, and bacon, and 
potatoes ; and I know these hills too well to fear that th^ required 
fine dishes to tempt the appetite.*’ • ^ 

All I can say is, that you are heartily and again and again 
wllcome to what^v«r my humble borne can give ; and I’m only 
sorry it isn't more worthy your acceptance. 1*11 see what Catty 
can db.” 


proprietor of the land which the priest resided. The good 
man, for truly a good man he was, has been since numbered 
among the dead. He was universally beloved — one of the most 
hospitable of his hospitable order, and as warm-hearted, as single- 
minded, ns religious, and withal as merry, a priest as ever was in 
the world. , ^ 

Some partridges and other game having been ^ent out hefoi-e-* 
hand in the morning, by way of announcing our intended inettr- 
sion upon his hermitage, wc found him, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, in his garden, engaged in walking up 3nd down a terrace, 
reading his ** daily office,” as it is called, out of a hook entitled 
the “ Breviary.” The ” Brevigry ” may be styled in other words 
an epitome of the New Testament, and of the best writings of the 
Fathers, interspersed with selections from the Psalms. It i^ 
admirably suited to its purpose, which is to keep the mind of a 
man devoted to the sacred ministry always thoughtful of his duties, 
and occupied in ” prayer and praise ” during a certain nortion of 
the morning, afternoon, and evening. It is in the Latin language, 
and generally printed in a clear, beautiful type, intermingled with 
rubric notes, and instructions as to the festivals, and other sub- 
jects connected with the sacerdotal functions. • 

The terrace, in the middle of which was an arbour, formed one 
side of the garden, which was well stocked with vegetables, fruits, 
and fidwers. It was not large, nor quite in^uch apple-pih order 
as those we are accustomed to in England. The walks, the terrace 
only excepted, were not gravelled ; nor wefa the borders closed 
trimmed ; nor were the clematis and jasmine trained with sedulous 
attention to el{ect. But altRough then in its undres^ as the 
advancing season was turning every leaf brown, and had Already 
made sad havoc among the roses and carnations, still its very rus- 
ticity was pleasing. It seemed a fit haunt for^ plain, pious old 
man, thibking little of this world, much of the^ext, and preparing 
with fervent orisons and a rejoicing heart for the great change 
which, according to the order of nature, he was soon to undergo. 
Surrounded by a well-grown hedge, favoured the southern afid 
' Western sun, sealed upon elevated ground which opened it to 
pleasant breezes from the neighbouring hills and moofii, itaffo^ed 
many beautiful views of the country, and at the some time was in 
itself a solitude. t 

“ No wonder,” said we, “Father Molowny,” (after we had fe- 
ceived his blessing and his most cordial greetings of wetcodie,) 

” that you should look so well, for this garden and this walk seem 
the very abode of health.” (He did, in fact, then lock 4he picture 
of a ” green old age.”) • 

*' Thank God for all his favours 1 ’* he replied. “Though now 
turned fourscore, the heart is as warm as ever, particularly when 
our beloved friends here (the lord and lady of the soil) dome to see 
the old man. It does indeed delight^yna to see you all. But why 
didn’t you write me aline yesterday, say you were eoming ? for 


Cordial as wds our welcome, I could perceive, however, that 
our worthy host was not a little embarrassed in his iftanner. The 
cause of this 1 could not comprehend, for 1 knew how truly his 
lips sphke the sentiments of^ his soul. In the course of a few 
minutes, however, his nephew, Father John, who was also hia 
curate, made his apjiearance, and in a naysterious manner requested 
the ladies of our party to favour him with a moment's private coc> 
versation. They could not at all guess what was coming ; and 
when he introduoed them into his own bed-room, (blush not, fair 
reader, for the only sitting-room in the cottage was the parlour, 
now in active preparation for dinner,) they were still more 
puzzled. * 

“ The fact is, ladies,” said Father John, after a long preface 
about the respect due to high rank, and how much his uncle valued 
the great condescension of the principal guest who honoured him 
that day with his presence—” the fact is, my uncle had invited, a 
week ago, some few friends and parishioners to dine here to-day, 
and as your messenger did not arrive until twelve o’clock, we hadn’t 
time to put them off to another day.” 

” But why think qf putting them off for us ? ” 

The answer, couched in mysterious terms, at length made it 
appear that the good» father was afraid the company would not be 
” g^d enough ” for such a tqeeiing. It is hardly necessary to 
add that this grand source of embarrassment was soon laughed 
away by the persons to whom it was addressed, and by Mr. — 
als^, when made known to him ; — one of the last of men to throw 
away a mQtnent*d thought upon suoli a subject. 

This incident was worth notice, as it was characteristic of the 
esteem — indeed I might say, the veneration — in which the Irish in 
general hold andent birth and rank, especially when to these are 
added great amiability of character, which waa the case in the 
present Ihstance. And, let it be added to that, mere are no men, 
or women either, in any countrs^ of what may be called the 
secondary classes, who, when called upon by accidental circum- 
stances to take a place in what they might consider “ company above 
themselves/’ know better how to display that urbanity, ease, and 
pleasantness of manner, *whi& are habitual to gooif society. The 
young ttish ladies are almost universally extremely well-edu- 
cated, in consequence of the nuiperous convents in that country 
Belonging to orders of nuns who devote all their time— that portion 
only excepted which is set apart for their reli^loas duties— to the 
business of education. Ilieir charges are exceedingly moderate 
for those who can paj ; aud ffir the children of the poor they have 
separate establishments, in which there is no charge at alj^ In- 
deed several of the female conventual order in Ireland are dedi- 
cated solely tp the gratuitous instraction of the humbler classes of 
society. 

sDf the good sense, n^raf poXteness, open-hearted cheerful- 
ness,^ and minds utterly without guile, or sospicien of wrong, whi^ 
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may be pretty generally observed among Irish females, we had 
on, this occasion more than one very agreeable specimen. They 
all acknowledge that they ore fond of ** fan and they are so to an 
extent which might shock the nerves of many English maidens of 
a «* certain age.*' But the *' fun '* even of what Lady Morgan 
might designate as a ** wild , Irish girl,'* is never of that kind that 
would tempt any man possessed of the ordinary delifacy of a gen- 
tleman to take advantage of it, or encourage him to mov6 onh step, 
even in thought, beyond the line of decorum. In truth, as her 
cheej^ness is itself the measure of her innocence and virtue, so 
is it also her most impregnable bulwark. It forbids assault. 

Nothing can be more honourable to the females of any nation 
than the tribute whfth Mr. Nichols, the chief poor-law commis- 
sioner iu Ireland, paid to the sex of that country, when, after having 
travelled Tih’ough aliimst every part of it, and noted with a most 
strict and intelligent eye the habits of every class of its community, 
he declared that no necessity existed there |or a Law wf 
Bastardy*.*' 

A more serious difficulty than that of rank " was still f^o be 
got over, which in Irish phrase completely bothered " the two 
priests. Tbe^ai'lour, by no means a large one, was scarcely suf- 
ficient to contain the pre-invited guests ; holh was room to be 
found for four more in addition P After due discussion, this 
matter also was speedily settled by a general agreement that every 
three |>ersons should occupy only two chairs. And so Catty 
having informed his *' Reverence** that dinner was on the table, we 
lost no time in repairing to the scene of action, accompanied by 
all the other friends whom Father Molowny hgd invited. The 
chairs being olfl-fashioned and nearly square, we easily placed 
them in close juxta-position. One or two, who could not by any 
process of squeezing be fitted in, and all the tables in the house 
being in requisition, were obliged to have their plates on Father 
John’s bed, whose Morphean chamber luckily opened into the 
parlour. ^ 

These preliminary arrangements, the adjustment of the thin and 
the corpulent, the due intermixture of the ladies and the squires, 
and then some little provision for the motion of hands and arms 
intent on the good work before them, caused so much laughter, that 
never did an assembled party sit down wit^ a better disposition 
to enjoy themselves. And, Heaven knows, plenty there was at 
our discretion : — a ndble leg of mutton boilud, whicli at the. iirst 
cut yielded a gush of red gravy, tjiat made the snow-white tusnips 
beneath it blush like a young maiden; next was di8clo.se3 to 
admiration an eighteen-pounder of a turkey — (oh, glorious sight !) 
boiled also, served with celery, sauce, well stored with ** stuffily '* 
A'Bgrant of sweet mountain herbs, and attended by a ham ht for 
the gods, browned in Catty’s best style. Besides these good 
things, there were a princely sirloin of roast beef, potatoes of 
course, and cabbages, and cauliflowers, in abundadice, followed by 
an immense appIe^pie and a delicious bgked cust^rd-puddiug. 

All we wanted to complete the picture of an Irish wedding were 
a bride and bridegroom. 1 was impertinent enough to propose an 
impromptu match between a pretty smiling girl opposite to me, 
and a marrying-Iooking youug gentleman at Father Malowny’s 
end of the room. Our pleasant host seconded tlie motion, amidst a 
peal of laugbter-^the said laughter being directed against myself, 

• *' As far ai 1 Tiir opponunlllec of observing and • inquiringT* the Irieli 
fbmalei gA generally eorrect In tbekr conduct. 1 am aware that opinioni i 
JOUniwliai dlffrrent have been espresied, but 1 feel bound to «uto that nv^ I 
own ImpresNiona of thc^noral conduct of the Irish females are highly favour- | 
able. Tbeir duties appear to be mueb more laborious than those of the saiuos 
etaes of females In England. Their dress, Is very inferior, on^so likewise 
seems tbeir general potilion In society ; ycT they uidversally eppear dbdett, 
industr^uB, and ibber. 1 state this as the rnsnlt of my own obsorvatlon 
merely; and f do so here because, if the Irish females have preserved their 
morel character untainted under the very trying dreumstaneet iq which they 
are placed (as I believe jin the main to be the case), It affords m powerful argu* 
meat for * letting well alone.' If it had been ^erwise, however* and If the 
extent of bastardy, and Its demorallsUa infuenol^n public manners, bad been 
s^cbireater, I should still have recommended gmt the Irish females shqgid be 
left, as now, the guardlaus of their own honour, and be responsible in their own 
pemons fbr all drivlatioDi feem virtue.**— AiirAok's MV#/ Bepor/, p. dO, smril 
edition. 


for the banns were forthwith forbidden by a quiet nice little womtn 
on my left hand, and a partner too in my chair, who exclaimed, in 
the prettiest brogue in the world-—** Oh I sir, that won't do at 
all, for that gentleman is fhy husband." 

Round went the tankards of foaming ale, and black mouldy 
bottles of old sherry — sherry of those days when no Cape wine 
was to be found to adulterate it — cheering all hearts, and loosen- 
ing all tongues, and exciting a sort of conversational riot, amidst 
which the perpetual clatter of knives and steel forks could only be 
now and theft indistinctly heard. ^ 

The cloth being nemoved, Father Molowny proposed all our 
healths; not in a speech, but in an old Iilsh song — that is a song 
in the Irish langflage, and though there were few present who un- 
derstood that tongue, yet kuch was the native humour and warm- 
hearted enthusiasm wkh which the venerable octogenarian gave out 
ihe rich tones of his voice, tliat he made our cheek-bones ache 
with laughter. Befq-e the uproar subsided, he was called out 
mysteriojisiy by Catty. He was absent nearly half an hour — 
which J afterwards learned — not from him — for he said no word 
about it — was devoted to attendance on the sick-bed of one of his 
Dock, who was supposed to be in the last stage of a severe illness. 
Merry as were his guests, delighted as he was by their presence, 
yet was the duty of his ministry dearer to him than all other 
things. Meanwhile arrived, from some quarter or another, a 
large square bottle of genuine Inishowen, yellowish with age, trans- 
*parcnt as an ^kian sky, attended by a posse of jugs of warm 
water, lemons, and sugar. The gentlemen proceeded forthwith to 
lessen the cu., tents of the said bottle with amazing rapidity — the 
lemperance societiab having been as yet unknown in that region* 
Nor were the ladies altogether inaccessible to the temptations 
created by the flavour of the ** deqf old drop," as a Tipperary man 
called it the other dif/ on ** taking /arc *' of it, as he declared, for 
bver. 1 asked my little friend, the partner of my — chair, if she 
would venture on a glass of my compound. ** Most certainly, 
sir,** she answered, opparently surprised that I should have felt 
the remotest doubt on the subject. ** Sure, there's nothing in 
the worlifl like better 1 " ‘‘What ! better even than that gentle- 
man 1 fixed upon a while ago as a husband for that young lady 
opposite? *' ** Ah ! that 'a a different thing," she replied, look- 

ing towards hipa with a radiant smile of genuine affectii^. 

Songs and speechifications followed in uninterrupted succession, 
uDtil the time arrived for the retirement of the ladies. But 
whithwr were they to retire.'* Thert was the rub! They had no 
alternative ; they had either to stay or to pack themselves into 
Father John's sleepipg-room, which was almost wholly occupied 
by his bed. It was proposed that some should go into the bed, 
and that the remainder should sit •upon it, and 1 believe that it 
was b) some such arrangement they settled tfteir difficulties. 
What 1 do know for certain is, that various peals of merry laughter 
struck upon my ears from that qiikrter ; which said laughter was 
not at all mitigated by the efnbarrassment of the tray la|}en with 
cups and saucers and a huge tin kettle, sent into the little shrine, 
for the manufacture of their favourite nectar. 

*It \vaE 4 >unanimouBly agreed upon our taking leave of our host, 
who haa more and more Indearc^ himself to us all by iiis anima- 
tion and bis^most cordial language to us on this occasion ; language 
more than once accompanied by the ** heart's own tear,*^* as he 
called it, which he could not restrain — that it was ever to be 
Rwmbered amongst the happiest days of our lives. 

A full brilliant moon in a clear azure sky, and the quiet hedges 
by which we travelled on our return to Thurldli from CJonoulty, 
disposed myiparty to a state of pleasant reverie — dare I call it 
sleep.'*— from«which we did not emerge until we found ourselves 
in a wild sort of bye-road, which we knew we had not traversed 
during the day. We asked our Thurles postilion, Peter by name, 
where we were ? 

** Not for from Holy Cro||i, your honour." 

** Holy Cross ! Why Wft ought to have been in Thurles an 
I hour ago at least. ** And so we ought to have been, aa our 
1 watches told us. , 
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** Oh I and sure your honour wouldn’t like to go back by that 
bad road again ? ” 

*• Bad roadil We had no bad road.*« 

** Oh, then, 'tis your honour forgets ; and no wonder after the 
merry day you had ; the d — I a worse road in all Ireland.” 

'‘Well, well, hasten on.*’ 

And that I’ll do, your honour ; you’ll bo at home in ayijfy, 1 
promise you,’* • 

By-and-bye, somthing happened — a trace broke, |S Peter slid, 
and off he ran toaa little cabin down a lane for a piece of cord to 
mend the trore. We y^'nited quietly for awhile; at length our 
pafienco becoming exhausted, I alighted, looked pt the traaes, and i 
not being able to detect a fracture in aiff of them, the absence of ! 
Peter annoyed us. At that time Tipperary had not the best name 
in the world, and we were conjeq^uring alf aorta of things when 
Peter re-appeared, bringing with him a little bit of twine, which 
he knotted on the trace, and then tied the cross-bar of the 
carriage. 

“ W’lierr has the trace broken, Peter? "We could not find it 
anywhere unsafe, ns you say 

“ Is it the trace, your honour ? And sure it isn’t the trace, 
your honour, that's broke at all ; it is this hook, don’t you see 
how ’tis bent? and sure it would come out entirely m a few miuits, 
if I didn’t see it in time.” 

Off he drove, putting an end to nil furjther inquiry on the sub- 
ject, and never ceased galloping ur. 1 we arrived once mors at our 
hoiel in Thurles. I could not hrlp lo ' ing upon this incidUnt 
with a Utile suspicion, which I was resolved to clear up some* d^y 
or other, and I was not therefore, at all dl^)dhascd, wneii. upon 
my more recent ramble, 1 found that I’eler was to be acain iry 
driver. • 

Tlie Irish post-chaise has hern altogether supplanted by the car. 
at lea.st throughout the greater purl of the south and soutli-wc't or 
Ireland. Those who would now think of committing themselves to a 
post-chaise in all tliat district, arc very little to he ajiplauded for their 
prudence. They must count upo, the windows hi »j||l broken, 
and the frames buried in their cases, without the pos& < ity of get- 
ting them up to be mended. The linings are in fingments, the 
padding torn, the machine rickety all over, the wheels rusted on 
their axlest; and the cliances are about ten to owe, that he who 
adventures in one of these old-fashioned vehicles will be overturned 
three or four times upon a journey of fourteen miles ; so lO more 
post-chaises for me. I contented myself with an “ inskle"cnr ; 
it was, shabby enough, to be sure, but 1 could not, even if I vvishe^l 
it, get anything else at the hour I w’as to s^«out. 

There are few more economical vehicles m any country than%n 
Irish car. It i^ fixed on sprifigs ; the seats are hen dies ^arranged 
sideways, with backs and footboards. The backs arc sometimes 
cushioned, the seals always s^. Some cars are covered with an 
oil-skin, lined with drab cloth ; others have no cover. The better 
classes fff these machines have also covers of %mi]ar material, or 
of leather, for the knees. The charge is sixpence per mile — the 
Irish mile, which is considerably longer than that of England. ^A 
small grattfity is paid to the driver. Tl^ere is m great flumber of 
public cars in use, in different ^arts of Ireland. The fares by 
the8C'*do not, upon the average, if I rightly remcmber7 exceed two- 
pence per mile. They are extremely well appointed, and travel 
with considerable rapidity upon the best rends in the United 
Kingdom. They afford also the most favourable attitude tor 
observing and enjoying the scenery through whie^ the traveler < 
passes ; and no country presents more interesting or more varied 
prospects than Ireland. * * 

In the car just described, the passengers sit back to back. Had 
there been any person with me in the " inside car,** we should 
have sat face to face. My purpose was to proceed on my route to 
Cork, and on the way to visit an acquaintance of my boyhood, anU 
also a very extensive land proprietoi*^'ho resided near him, with 
whom 1 had seme business to transaef. The evening was setting 
in apace when I started ; but although I was aware of the had 
name ** under which my native’eounty laboured, I felt no sort of 


alarm, having, when X was a boy, and when its name was much 
worse, traversed many parts of it by night and by day, without 
ever having encountered the slightest molestation. 

My thoughts being much engaged, I had little conversation'with 
Peter, until we arrived near Golden Bridge. My friend resided 
not far from this place, and having, "by dint of inquiry, made out 
the ri^ad jeading through two or three fields to his house. Peter 
drove on through a deep muddy way, being obliged to alight three 
or four times, to open ruinous gates on our route. 

A squall, accompanied by piercing sleet, suddenly arose «s we 
approached the house. It tflew wildly, and | was almost perishing 
w'ith cold, when we beheld the lights of the dwelling, to v^hich 1 
looked forward for at least a comfortable mutton-chop, and a glass 
of warm whisky-punch, to be drunk to the renovation of^ friend- 
ship some thirty years old — for we were kn<^n to caclTmher from 
infancy. Peter got down, and tapped gently at the door with the 
eftd of his whip't there being no knocker. Nobody came. He 
knocked louder; still no answer, although we heard voices and 
foot^cps within. Peter then called out, ^ Why don’t ye open the 
doorc9 ” • 

** Who*s€here ? ^’ * 

“ Mr. — ; ht 8 come to sec the masther,** 

“ "What does he want ? ^ 

A pleasant question from an old friend 1 ” thought I, while 
the sleet and rain were pouring down* and the wind was howling 
ai if the heavewK were angry with the whole earth. 

” Open the .oore, can't ye? ” naked Peter, once more ; “ sure, 

oon’t ye know Mr. ^ 

A council of war having been duly held, the Aoor was at last 
opened, and in I was vciy glad to get, not doubting the warm 
reception 1 was about to meet. Not a little astounded, however, 
was 1 to meet my “ friend ” armed with a blunderbuss, and ready 
at a moment's notice to be pointed at my breast, unless 1 gave a 
fair account of myself at once. « 

AdmiKcd with manifest reluctance into the parlour, where were 
his lady and two or three children seated hy a hliizirig fire, I did 
not hesitate to take him bv (he hand, though much surprised that 
he did not appear evc.i to recollect my name. 

After an observuli(gi, in which I heard something about such an 
“ unseasonable hour,” uttered in a voice very far from being 
friendly, jxe asked — 'Whom, sir, have 1 the honour to address — 
whij is your pleasure with me ? ** 

** 1 am afraid you cannot recognise me,** I replied ; ** it is 
some time since we have met.” 

y T certainly Jiave no recollectiontof ever having seen your face 
before.’’ * * • 

My name is . If you do not remember me, the name, at 

least, must be familiar to you.” 

** The name I*know well ; hut how am I to know that you are 
the person yon represent }our8elf to be .^ *' ^ 

As P^tcr would say, this was a question that completely 
“ bothered ” me. It certainly wr» most unexpected on such an 
occasion. The gun still retained its hostile position. I hardly knew 
how 1 was to prove my identity, until 1 bethought me of a letter 
of introduction which I had^jn my pocket, addressed to the pro* 
prictor ^ready alluded to. This 1 took out, and was preparing to 
open it, when a fresh question was put — • 

^ ** How am I to know that this ietter you talk of is genuine ? It 
may be all true as you say — but — *’ 

This was enough. After such a parley. It was no longer plea- 
sant to FHste another wor^ on the subject; and so, having 
expressed the extreme surprise which 1 felt at jmy reception, I 
made all haste, through the falling flood of rain and 8leet.eto my 
car ; and desired Peter to drive on with all his might and main to 
Golden. • 

The squall abated as s^denly as it began. 

•“Well, Peter,” saidj^'*! hafe travelled in many conntrieti 
but ^lis reception is the first instance of anything like iohnspitalVty 
] have ever met. Can you at all imaginn what was the oanse of 
it.»’* 
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** I dar wft your honour, lie *■ a man in orrairM." 

“ In arrears I — ^what do you mean?'' 

** 'Why, your honour, that he 's a man that owes money, I sup- 
pose* ; and perhaps he thought you came to $arve him with a writ, 
or something of that kind." 

** That can't be true at an^ rate, Peter, for I know he is rather 
a wealthy man ; aud certainly his house had every appeari^ce of 
comfort." * ’ 

** True enough — and a nice house it is. That’s the house in I 

whuA) Mr. lived, who, your honour knows, was murdered a | 

year or two ago." 

Here was at oneCethe clue to the labyrinth of surprise in which 1 i 
was involved. That my old friend should not have remembered 
my face.v^ natural* enough. He had not seen me for thirty years, 
and more. But for fhe trepidation in his manner — the manifest 
exhibition of angry suspicion that 1 had come to his house with po 
good intention — that I was a lurking enemy, ^ho had assumed a 
friendly name, in order to gain admittance to his presence— Jpr all 
this, and more than this, the utter impossibility which I experienced 
of winning him out of his sudden and violent nervous excitement, 

I could not account, until the murder waa^ mentidned. This 
occurrence had, in fact, turned every gentleman's house in that i 
neighbourhood into a fortress. AV were armed, and on their I 
guard. Indeed, 1 might think myself fortunate that my friend" j 
had not tired upon me odt of Hs window, without making any I 
previous inquiry, and that 1 had not received from him a ball or I 
two into my digestive regions, instead of a mutton-chop ! Peter was i 
of tlie saipe opiyion. * I 

Though the evening was dark, it was little more than five | 
o'clock. On arriving at Golden, 1 went into the inn, or rather 
tavern — for its principal business was the retail of whisky. Here 
1 found two men by the kitchen fireside ; one taking a glass of 
punch, the other looking on at him very good-humouredly. 

“ How happens it, my fiisnd," said I, addressing the abste- 
mious man, ** tliat you have no glass before you ? " 

** Look here, sir," he replied, bringing forth from his bosom a 
medal, which was suspended round his neck by a black ribbon ; 

" this will show you tiic rason — I am one of Father Mathew's 
men." 

" And I soon will be," observed his comtianion. " 1 am now 
on my way to Cork, and am taking lave of the eraihur by degrees." 

Here were, in contrast, a specimen of whftt Ireland ^has been, 
and of what 1 trust it is to b^ Peter was wicked enougfl to 
tempt the pledged man to join him in a glass, but utterly in vain. 
** No." said be, with a solemn emphasis; ** no — Father Mathew 
has me down in his book, and out of that book (please God !) j'll 
never go — not for all the worlh ! Beside^, when } draqk 1 was an 
aUittff (sickly) man ; but since 1 gave it up, 1 hadn't a day's bad 
health— glory be to God for it ! " 

My ear, I need scarcely say, was delighted by these sounds. 
The drinker seemed almost ashamed to finish what was in his glass, 
and forthwith stated to resume his •journey.. His abstemious 
friend— under whose advice, it appeared, he was acting— %ent out 
with him, tapping him on th^ back, by way of encouragement 
The scene was exhilarating. It fully consoled me for the mortih- 
oation 1 had just endured ; it was to me, moreover, the foundation 
of a strong hope, that when next 1 should come that way, I should 
nut find my **^riend " again with hie blunderbuss shouldered. 

The tavern Hceeper declared that his Dusiness was together 
gone. " This tin* last year, sir," he observed to me, seldom 
took lessttthan from 20/. to ZOI.jl week for whisky, sold in drams 
across the counter ; and for these last three months, I have n* 
taken as many sbiU^gs in the course of the seven days." He said 
this without making it the subject of complaint. " 1 know," he 
continued, (he appeared a very iftelJigent man,) ***tha^ the 
change is for tjie benefit of the country ; ib must do away with 
those ^wful crimes which have so long made (bis neighbourhood, 
in particular, the terror of the country. So, I suppose, I must 
now turn my liand to somtf other way of getting my bread. 
Curious enough, sir,- and it shows what Father Mathew really is 
—his own brother has a fine distilllryN^ar this place. It mi^t 


be <given up ; for there will be gtlbody found to bujs his 
whisky, though it's the very bast in Ireland." 

Postponing to another occasion my other intended visits in that 
neighbourhood, 1 desired Peter to drive on to Cashel, where I 

' \ 


should meet the Cork mail. Peter having been a little warmed 
by some punch he bad just taken, I adverted to some matters 
which were on my mind tp his disadvantage ; for !«, began to like 
the fellow — ^he was so full of cheerfulness, and had borne the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless Htorm with so much philosophy. 

“ Now, Peter," said I, " on coming out of Thurles to-day, you 
did not take the straigh^road ; — why did you go out of the usual 
course, and what cabin was that you popped into before you 
' seemed quite easy in your likat ? " 

I ***< Ah, they, I'll teU your honour 'tis there my own little wife 
I lives, and I wanted just to tell her that perhaps it would be late 
' afore 1 could be hoihe to her to-night ; qpd I wanted, besides, to 
see the^baby ; and I'm sure your honour won't blame me." »■ 

' So. so, Petdr,^you have got married, then, since 1 saw you 
last year— and a Iwby, tob, has come 1 Well. I'm glad of it. But 
I hope, when you driire me again to Clonoulty, you will not take 
me the round-about yon did tfarm-’' 

Peter laughed outright. 

** Do you know, Pftcr, I had some queer suspicions about you 
that night. What’s your wife's name ? ” 

" Peggy, plaise your honour," (still laughing,) " and as note 
a girl as you'd see in a day’s walk." 

“ Then 1 will tell Peggy, if eVer I see her. to take care that, 
whenever you go to Clonuoliy again, you shall return home by the 
i straight road." 

I ** Faith, and that I will, your honour. Peggy knows all about 
' it." (Still laughing loudly.) 

I " What ! was there arrival in the case ? " 

; " The divil a bit, your honour ; for 'twas Peggy herself that 
; li%cd in that lane you remember so well. Why, sir, you sec," 

I the rascal continued, ready to drop off the car with laughing,^ "you 
I were all asleep — apd the night was beautiful — and I couldn't help 
going to see Peggy, who I was then coorting f " 

By the time I arrived at Cashel, I found that I was well pre- 
pared for a good dinner, and a capital one I had from my friend 
I Michael, who has bedh viceroy over all the masters and mistresses 
I bf the hotel during the last twenty years. He gave me what he 
< called a "spntch cock ; " that is, a fowl cut down lengthways in 
two equal parts, spread out, and roasted before the fire in a wired 
ease, suspended from the top bar of the grate. When one side 
was done|,tbe case was turned. There was at bottom a tin receiver 
for the gravy ; and the fowl being thus thorouglily toasted, was 
' served up quite hot, and, with some smoking potatoes, afforded a 
delicious repast. 

Tlic Cork ixvail soon after drove up. T ensconced ipyself in a 
> comer seat, and forgetting at once the adventures of the day, I 
i awoke not until I found myself in the second city of Ireland. 

I I l<»t no time in visiting Fathei Mathew, who happens to be 
; one of ray earliest friends. 1 could say much about him, and 
; i^out the consequences of the marvellous operations in which 

• 1 found him engaged,^but that this article has already extended 
' bqf ond its due limits. I saw the lower rooms of his humble home 
I crowded with men, from the age ofc sixteen to sixty, attended by 
; very fe^vVomcn, (another striking proof of the general virtue of 
I the Irish females,) and I beheld him administering the pledge of 
I temperance to thcj^e people — only ta small portion of the thousands 
, who arc constantly flocking, to him from all parts of the sister 
I kingdom. He was occupied in this truly apostolic laboflr every 
I day, from seven o'clock in the morning until ten or eleven, and often 
I twelve, at night ; yet he is, to all appearance, unconscious of the 
I mighty resolution which he thus, single-handed, is prgparing for 
i his country. WhAi I w* with Mm, there were 70,000 names on 

his register ;.BiDce then, this nuinber has been more than tre|^led. 

'Vhe prestige attached to Father Mathqw's person is such, that 
a general impression fortunately prevails in consequence, that if 
an individual who. once makes the pledge to him relapse into 
fo*ner bad habits, some dreadful punishment assuredly awaits the 
offvider. So areat is the fear of this penalty, that very few cases 

* ’ are said to haA occurred of violation of the vow. It is another 

guarantee^for the progress of this wonderful moral change, that 
the culprit is^mmediately expelled from the local society in which 
he is enrolled \ipon bis return home from Cork, and that he cannot 
be again admitted into it until he shall have renewed his pledge to 
the " Father." The disappearance, moreover, of the numberless 
whisky-shops, which lately abounded in every part of Ireland, 
must very much lessen tl^ temptation to relapse; while the 
habits of temperance, and tke healthy and cheerful feelings arising 
from it, will, it is to be hoped, strengthen these self-reformers fn 
I the virtuous path which, by the mercy of an over-ruling Pravi- 
' dencey they have chosen. * 
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aUEEN ELIZABETH AT GREENWICH. 

Among the manjr interesting recollections connected with the 
Royal Palace Bf Greenwich, whose ftrstsfoundation is supposed to 
have dated as early as the year 1300) is the fact that it was there 
that the fair Anna Boleyn gave birth, on the 7th Sept., 1533, to that 
illustrious woman, than whom ^ 

■ - Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and &ir virtue.*' ^ 

Elizabeth was mu^ attached to her birth-place, and often kept 
her court there, ^e following account givei^^by the German tra- 
veller Paul Ilentzner of his, visit lo Greenwich in 1598, at a time 
when the Queen graced it with her presence,* though perhaps 
familiar to many of our readers, is so excellent a picture of the 
behaviour of her of the lion port,” and of the manners of the 
times, that we do not hesitate odce more to reprint it, for the 
benefit of such of our friends as have not hitherto chanced to meet 
with it. • 

<* We arrived next at the Royal Palace of Greenwich, reported to 
have been originally built by Humphrey. Duke of Gloucester, and 
to have received very magnificent additions from Henry YII. It 
waa here Elizabeth, the present queen, was bom, and here she 
generally resides, particularly in summer, for the delightfulness of 
its situation. We were admitted, by |^n order Mr. Rogers pro- 
cured from the lord chamberlain, into the presence chamber, 
hung with rich tapestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay rushes, through which the queen commonly 
passes in her way to chapel; at the door stood a gentleman 
dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose office was to infto- 
duce to the queen any person of distinction that came to wait 
on her : it was Sunday, when there is usually flic greatest attend- 
ance of nobility. In the same hall were the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of London, a gj/reat number of counsellors of state, 
officers of the crown, and gentlemen, who waited the queen’s 
coming out ; which she did from her owm apartment when it wa| 
time to go to prayers, attended in the following manner : first 
went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the Garter, all richly 
dressed and bare-headed ; next came the chancellor, bearing tlie 
seals in a red -silk purse, between two ; one of which carried the 
royal scepter, the other the sword of state, in a red*scabbard, 
studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards : next came 
the queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were told, very 
majestic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her eyes small, yet 
black and^leasauC ; her nose a little hooked ; her (f^is narrow, and 
her teeth black (a defect tbe English seem subject to, from their too 
great use of sugar) ; she had in her ears two pearls, with very rich 
drops ; she wore false hair, iBid that red ; upon her head she had 
a small crown, reported to be made of some of the gold of 
the celebrated Lunebourg Table. Her bogom was uncovered, ks 
all tbe English ladies have it till they marry ; and she had on a 
necklace of exceeding fine icwels; her hands were small, Her 
fingers long, end her stature neither tall nor low ; hey air was 
atately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. That nay she 
was dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls of the size of beans, 
and over it a mantle of black^silk, shot with silver threads ; her 
train vats very long, the end of it bettne by a marchioneBS ; instead 
of a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As she 
went along in all this state of magnificence, she spoke very gra* 
clously, first to one, then to another, whether foreign ministers^ or 
those wh(f attended for different reasoiqi, in English, l\ench, and 
Italian; for, besides being wellSskilled in Greek, Latin, and the 
languages 1 have mentioned, she is mistress of SpAiish, Sc;ptch, 
and Dutch : whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then 
ahe raises some with her hand. While we were there, W. Slawata, 
a Bohemian baron, had letters to present td her ; and she, ^r 
pulling off her glove, gave liim her right hand to kiSs, sparkling^ith 
rings and jewels, a mark of particular favour^ wherever* sh% 
turned her face as she was going along, every b<ily fell down on 
their knees. The ladies of the court followed neit to her, very 
handsome and well-shaped, and for the most part dressed in white; 
she was guided on each side by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in 
number, with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-chapel next the hall, 
where we were, petitions were presented to her, and she received 
them most graciously, which occasioned the acclamation of * Lciiig 
live Queen Elizabeth I ' She ans^n^d it with | I thank you, my 
good people.' In the chapel was eroellent music ; as soon as it 
and the service was over, which scarce exceeded half an hour, the 


queen returned in the state and order,* and prepared to go 
to dinner. But while she was still at prayers, we saw her table 
set out with the following solemnity : a gentleman entered the 
room bearing a rod, and along with him another who had n table- 
cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times with, tlie 
utmost veneration, he spread upon the table, and after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then came two others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-ccUer, a plate, and bread ; when they 
had k^eelgd, BSthe others had done, and ]ilaced what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies pur- 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarried lady (we were 
told she was a countess) and along with her a married one, bear- 
ing a tasting-knife ; the fo|;mer was dressed in white silk, Vho, 
when she had prostrated herself three times in the most graceful 
manner, approached the table, and rubbed thy plates with bread 
and salt, with as much awe as ifthe queen had been present : when 
they had waited there a little while, tbe yeomen of tl^e guard 
entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with a guldeiffose upon 
their backs, bringing in at each turn a course of twenty- four dishes 
Stfirved in plate, of it gilt ; these dishes were received by a 
gentleman in the same order they were brought, and placed upon 
tbe t^ble, wliile the lady-ta&ter gave to each of the guards a mouth- 
ful to eat, of the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any 
poison. During the time that this guard, which consists of the 
tallest and Utoutest men that can be found in all England, being 
carefully selected ror this service, were bringing dinner, twelve 
trumpets and two kettle-drums made the ball ring for half an hour 
together. At the end of tlifs ceremonial, a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, who, with particular solemnity, hfled the meat 
off the tabic, and conveyed it into tne queen’s inner and more 
private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the ladies of the court. The queen dines and sups alone, 
with very few attendants ; and it is very seldom that any body, 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, ana* then bnly at the 
intercession of somebody in power. 

” Near this palace is the Queen’s park stocked with deer : such 
parks are common throughout England, belonging to those who 
are distinguished either fur their rank or riches. In the middle 
of this is an old squaie tower, called Mirejleur^ supposed to be 
that mentioned in the romance of Arpadis de Gaul ; and joining to 
it a plain, where knights and other geutlcmon used to meet, at set 
times and holidays, to exercise on horseback.” 

THE ASSAM TEA TRADE. 

The following patliculars relating to the itrcsent condition and 
prospects of this new branch of commerce, to which the events of 
eac4 day'seem to give increased importance, arc extracted from 
the'Report “ On the Manufacture of Tea, and on the extent of 
the Tea Plantations in Assam,” by Mr. C. A. Bruce, superin- 
tendant of Tea culture, presented to the Tea Committee, on the 
idlh of Apgust*last, and publisheij'in the 120th and 121st Num- 
bers of the “ Asiatic Journal.” It will be seen by Mr. Bruce’s 
report, that the princi|)al obstacles to the exertion of speculators, 
are the unscttlesl slate of Assam and the undefined extent of British 
rights in the adjoining state of Muttuck, a country exceedingly 
richia|ea. sincerely* hope that Governnftut will vigorously 
and immediately exert itself so effectually as to remove these checks 
to the extension of a trade which has now become of the very 
highest importance to the country. Assam is a country lying to 
the east of Bengal, and comprehends an extent of territory about 
half the size of England. Mr. Bruce thus commeaces Ins report < 

” I%abmit this report on our Assam tea wy^Ii much diffidence 
on account of the troubles in which this frontier has been unfor- 
l^tunately involved. 1 have had tjonictliing more than tea* to occupy 
my mind, and have consequently not been qjile to commit all my 
thoughts to paper at one time ; this I hope Bill account for tbe 
ramblinj^ manner in which 1 have treated the subject. Such as 
my*report is, 1 trust it will be found acceptable, us throwing 
some new light on*a subject of no little impostance to British 
India, and the British public generally. In drawing Ait this 
report, it gives me much pleasure to say, that our information and 
knowledge Mispecting tea and tea tracts are far more extensive than 
when 1 last wrote on jj^is subject ; the number of tracts now 
Znowri amounting to 12^Bon]e of then very extensive, both on the 
hili^and in the plains.' li sufficiency of seeds and seedlinga mig^t 
be collected from these tracts, in the oourse of a few years, to {dant 
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off the whole of Amm ; aod I feel ^PTlnoed, from my differrat 
Journeys over the country, that but a very small portion of the 
localities are as yet known/' 

He then proceeds to give some account of the ▼arious ** tea 
tracts/' as they are called, which he has discovered in various 
Journeys. These he describes as occurring very frequently. I 
feel convinced," says he, the whole country is full of tea/' After 
alluding to the difficulties he had had to contend dritlg frgm the 
want of a sufficient number of instructed and efficient labourers, 
he thus continues : — 

**J[f 1 were asked, when will this tea experiment be in a suffi- 
cient state of forwardness so as to be •transferable to speculators ? 

I would sn^iwer, when a sufficient number of native tea manuihe- 
turers have been ttfught to prepare both the black and the green 
sort ; and that, under one hundred available tea manufacturers, 
it would^Q^ot be worlh while for private speculators to take up the 
loheroe on a large sdale ; on a small one it would be a different 
thing. In the course of two or three years, we ought to have that 
number. Labourers must be introduced, iu the^st instance, lo 
give a tone to the Assam opium-eaters ; but the great fear is, that 
these latter would corrupt the new-comers. If the cultivatiun of 
tea were encouraged, and the poppy put a stop tej, in Assam, the 
Assamese wovUl make a splendid set of tea manufaettnrers and tea 
cultivators. s 

** In giving a statement of the number of tea tracts, when I 
say that Tingri, or any tract, is so Iqpg and so broad, it mhst be 
understood wat space to that extent only has been cleared, being 
found to contain all the plants which grew thickly together, as it 
was not thought worth while, at tlie commencement of these 
, experiments, to go to the expense of clearing any more of the 
forest for the sake of a few straggling plants. If these straggling 
plants were follovied up, they would iu all probability be found 
gradually becoming more numerous, until you found yourself in 
another tract as thick and as numerous as the one you left ; and 
if the straggling plants of this new tract were traced, they would 
by degrees disappear until not one was to be seen. But if you 
only proceeded on through the jungles, it is ten to one that you 
would come upon a solitary tea plant ; a little further on you would 
meet with another ; until yoff gradually found yourself in another 
new tract, as full of plants as the one you had left, growing abso- 
lutely so thick as lo impede each other’s growth.^ Thus I am 
convinced one might go on for miles from one tract into another. 
All my tea tracts about Tingri and Kahung are formed iu this 
manner, with only a patch of jungle betwew them, which is not 
greater than what could be conveniently filled up by thinning 
those parts that have too many plants. At Kahung I have lately 
knocked three tracts into one, and 1 shall most probably have to 
continue doing the same until oni tract shall have been niatw. of 
what now consists of a dozen. 1 have never seen the end of Jug- 
gundoo's tea tract, nor yet Kujudoo's or Ningrew’s ; I feel con- 
fident that the two former ruii^ovcr the hills and ^oin, or neagly 
join, some of our tracts in tli^ Muttuckv country. Nor have 1 
seen the end of Kahung tract, all about that part of the country 
being one vast succession of tea from Rungogura on the Debrew to 
Jaipore on the Bari Dehiog." i 

Mr. Bruce declares himself unable to give a decided opinion as 
to the superiority%)f high or low land Vor the diltivatio^ of tea, 
all the tracts which he lias worked lying on the plains ; *' but," 
be oontinues, “ with my limitea experience, 1 should say that the 
lew land, such as at Kahung, which is not lO low as ever to be 
inundated by the Strongest rise in the river, is the best. The 
plants leem to^ova and court moistift^, not from stagnant poola, 
but running strea^a. The Kahung tracts have the wate^ln and 
around tl^em ; they are all in heavy tree jungles." Great diffi- 
culty has been found in getting fabourers for plucking the leaves^ 
Tile Assamese are vt effeminate people, degraded by opium-eating, 
and their work is but poorly performed ; women might be advan- 
tageously employed, but the natives wUl not Mrmit thenf to enter 
the tea-gardens* Some skill is required ia*the selection of the 
propei^eaves, but it is seldom that the same set of laboorsrs 
return the second season, and oopsequently, the work of instrnction 
must he contlnnally repeated. The height of the .djsam pbuits 
also makes the gathering more ^Higifi&jMan in China, where thp 
plants are low and the leaves are gathered |\quatting down," fhile 
in^Assam a standing position is required, which often brapgi on 


swelling in the legs. Mr. Brboe is of opinion that pruning and 
transplanting will tend to reduce the too luxurious growth of the 
Assam plant. 

We cannot follow Mr. Bruce through his very inffiresting detail 
of the manufacture of the various kinds of black tea, but we shall 
transcribe the whole of the process of preparing green tea, more 
especially as it is accompanied by a suggestion, which we con- 
sider of very great importance. We must also admit the following 
regiarks on the tea plant. 

••In clearing a now tea tract, if the jungle trees are very large tad 
numerous, it would bp as well to make a clean sw^p of the whole, by 
cutting them and the tea-plants all down* together : for it would 
be impossible to pt rid of so much vfood without the help of nre. 
The tea plants, if allowed to remain, would be of little use after 
they had been crushed andbroken by the fall of the large trees and 
dried up by the fire ; lyut admitting that they could escape all this, 
the leaves of trees from twelve to twenty feet high could not be 
reached, and if they ^uld, they would be almost useless for tea 
manufacture, as it is the young leaves from young trees, t,hat pro- 
duce the best teas. But if all were cut down and set fire to, we 
should have a fine clear tract at once, at the least expense, and 
might expect to have a pretty gopd crop of tea one year after 
the catting, or, at farthest, the second year ; for it is astonishing 
with what vigour the plant shoots up after the fire has been applied. 
And we gain by this process ; for from every old stock or stump 
cut down, ten to twelve mdre vigorous shoots spring up, so that in 
the place of a single plant you have now a fine tea bush. I think 
from what I have seen ofi these plants, that if cut down every third 
year they would yield far superior teas. Neither am 1 singular in 
I thill opinion, the green-tea Chinamen have told me that they cut 
down their plants every ninth year, which may be reckoned equiva- 
lent to our third year, taking into consideration the size of our trees 
and the richness of our soil. Our trees or plants are certainly more 
than four or five times the size of theirs, and must consequently 
yield so many times «more produft ; theirs is the dwarf, ours the 
giant tea. The size of the leaf matters nothing, in my opinion, 
provided it is young and tender ; even their diminutive leaf, if one 
day too old, is good for nothing. 

•• As the green-tea Chinamen have just commenced operations, 
I will try to give some account of this most Interesting process. 
All leavesHip to the souchong are taken for the green-tea. About 
three pounds of the fresh leaves, immediately they are brought in, 
are cast into a hot pan (sometimes they are kept over night, when 
abundance have been brought in, and we have not been able to 
work all up) ; *tiiey are then rolled and tossed about ki the pan 
until they become too hot for the hand. Two slips of bamboo, 
each about a foot long, split at one end, so as to form six prongs, 
are now used to tumble and toat the^eaves about, by running the 
sticks down the sides of the pan, and tuniing the leaves up, first 
wvth the right band, tl^n with the left, and this as fast as possi- 
ble ; which keeps the leaves rolling about in the pan witliout being 
bufnt : this lasts about three minutes ; the leaves will then admit 
of being ^lled and pressed without bfeaking. They arc now taken 
from tue pan and rolled in dollahs, much the same as the black 
tea, for about three minutes, in which process a great part of the 
juice is eztracted,*if they be fresh ^leaves ,• but if they have been 
kept over night, veaf little juksc can be expressed from^ Qiem in 
the morning, on account of its having evaporated. The Chinamen 
say this does not matter, as it makes no difference in the tea. 
The leaves arc then pressed hard between both hands, and turned 
roSnd and^ressed again and again, until they have takeiPthe shape 
of a small pyramid. They are nosr placed in bamboo-baskets or 
dollahs with # narrow edge, and the dollahs on bamboo-framemork, 
wh^ they are exposed to the sun for two or three minutes, after 
which the pyramids of tea are gently opened and thinly spread on 
the dollahs to dry. •When the tea has become a little dry (wliich 
wilf be the case imfive or ten minutes, if the sun be hot), it is again 
.rolilQ, and th^ placed iu the sun as before ; this is done three 
successive tim^. But should the weather be rainy, and there is 
DO hope ofitita clearing, aU this drying is done over the fire in a 
small drying fcgnket, the same as with black tea. The green-tea 
makers have as great an aversion to drying their tea over the fire 
as the black-tea makers. The third time it has been rolled and 
dried, there is very little moistnre left in the tea ; it is now put 
info a hot pan, and gently turned over and over, and opened 
out occasionally, until all has become well heated : it is then 
toned oat into • buket, lAi whUe hot, pat into a rm ctron, 
I bag, previooel, pnptied for it, aboutfonr fortU»ng» nidfour eptu. 
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]n circumference. Into this bag tbe tea ia preaaed with great 
force, with the hands and feet ; from fourteen to twenty pounds 
being put in at one time, and forced into as small a compass as 
possible, Viith uU left hand tbe man firmly closes the mouth of 
the bag immediately above the leaves,* while with the right hand 
he pommels and beats the bag, every now and then giving it a 
turn : thus be beats and turns and works at it, tightening it by 
every turn with one hand, and holding on with the other, until he 
has squeesed the leaves into as small a compass as possible at the 
end of the bag. He now makes it faft by turns of the cloth where 
he held on, so that it may not open : and then draws the doA of 
the bag over thediall of leaves ; thus doubling the bhg, the mouth 
of which is twisted and made fast. The man then stands up, 
holding on by a post or sopi^ euch thing, and works this ball of 
leaves under his feet, at the same time alternately pres&ng with 
all his weight, first with one foot and then tlfb other, turning the 
ball over and over, and occasionally opening the bag to tighten it 
more firmly. When he has made it almost as hard as a stone, he 
secures the mouth well, and puts the bag away for that day. Next 
morning it is opened out, and the leaves gently separated and 
placed* on dollahs ; then fired and dried until they are crisp, the 
same os the black tea ; after which they are packed in boxes or 
baskets. In China the baskets are made of double bambod, 
with leaves between. The tea may then remain on the spot 
for two or three months, or be sent to any other place to receive 
the final process. This first part of the green-tea process is so 
simple, that the natives of this couptry readily pick it up in a 
moiilii or two. 

“ Tlie second process now commences, by opening the boxes or 
baskets, and exposing the tea on large dliallow bamboo baskets, or 
dollahs, until it has become soft enough to roll ; it is then put 
into cast-iron pans, set in brick fire-places, the same as desenbed 
in making the Sychec black tea. The pan is made very hot by a 
wood fire, and seven pounds of the leaves afe thrown into it and 
rubbed against the pan, with the right hand, until tired, and then 
with the left, so as not to mike the process fatiguing. The pan 
being placed on an inclined plane, the leav<fe always come tumbling 
back towards and near the operator, as he pushes them up frtm 
him, moving liis hand backwards and forwards, and pressing on 
the leaves with some force with the palms, keeping the ends of 
the fingers up, to prevent their coming in contact with the hot 
pan. After one hour’s good rubbing, the leaves are taken out, 
and tlirown into a large coarse bamboo sieve, from thm into a finer 
one, and again a still finer one, until three sorts of tea have been 
separated. The first, or larger sort, is put into the funnel of the 
winnoiung-mBchine, which has three divisions of small traps below, 
to let the tea out. A man turns the wheel witA his right hand, 
and with the left regulates the quantity of tea that shall fail 
through the wooden funne| above, by a wooden slide at the bottom 
of it. The tea being thrown from the sieves into the fdnnel, the 
man turns the crank of the wheel, and moves the slide of the funnel 
gradually, so as to let the tea fall thr^gh gently, and in sAiall 
quantities. The blast from the fan blows tbe smaller particles of 
tea to tlie end of the machpie, where it is intercepted by a circular 
moveable board placed there. The dust and smaller piyrticles are 
blown against this board, and fall out iu an opening at the bottom 
into a basket placed there (o receive it. The next highest tea is 
blown nearly to the end of tbe machine, and Tails down through a 
trough or. the side into a basket ; This tea il called Young Hyaon, 
The next, being a little heavier, is not blown quite so far ; it falls 
through th e same trough, which has a division in the middle ; this 
of cour^ i \ nearer the centre of the machine. A b 4 |ket is placed 
beneath tr receive the tea, which is callefi Hyson. The next, 
which is * dll heavier, falls ve^ near to the end of tbe fan ; this is 
Ciflled Gmpowder tea ; it is in small balls. The Aeaviest tea fklls 
still clo ier to the fan,* and is called Big Gunpowder ; it is twice 
or thres times the size of gunpowder tea, apd composed of several 
youny leaves that adhere firmly together. iThis sort is aftenwardsi 
put into a box and cut with a sharp iron insirument, then sifted 
and put among the gunpowder, which it nowt resembles.* 'Vhe 
different sorts of tea are now put into ahallow bamboo-baikets, 
and men, women, gnd children are employed to ”(ick out the 
aticki and bad leaves : this is a most tediouis process, as tbe 
reatest care is taken not to leave the slightest particle of anything 
ut good tea. But to assist and quicken this tirsisome process, 
beautiful bamboo-aieves, very little inferior to our wire ones^ and 
of various sizes, are employed. The different teas are thrown 
into sieves of different sizes, firo& large mnpowder to dust tea; 
they ore shaken and tossed, and tfirown from one person to an- 


other in quick succesiionilteieking the scene very animating ; in 
this way a great portion ^ the stalka are got rid of. After the 
tea has been well sifted and picked, it is again pot into the hot 
pans and rubbed and roiled as before, for about one hour *, it is 
then put into shallow bamboo-basketa, and once more examined, 
to separate the different tea that may still remain intermixed, and 
again put into the hot pan. Now a mixture of aulphate of lime 
and indigo, very finely pulverised, and sifted through fine muslin, 
in thf p(opArtion of three of the former to one of the latter, ia 
addea ; to a pan of tea containing about seven pounds, about half 
a tea-spoonful of this mixture is put in and rubbed and rolled 
along with the tea in the pan for about one hour, as before de- 
scribed. The tea is then « taken hot from tbe pan and ;faoked 
firmly in boxes, both hands and feet being used to press it down. 
The above mixture is not put to the tea to improve its flavour, but 
merely to give it a uniform colour and appearance, as without it 
some of the tea would be light and some dark. The indtgo gives 
it the colour, and the sulphate of lime fixes it. Thi^f^lRitese call 
the former Younglin, the latter Acco. Large gunpowder tea they 
tall Tychen ; ]ittle gunpowder, Cheocheu ; hyson, Chinyeha ; 
young hyson, Uc/tin ; skin-tea, or old leaves in small bits, Poocha ; 
the^ne dust, or powder-tea, Chamoot. 

^ The black-tea makers appear to me to be very arbitrary in 
their mode of fnanufacture ; sometimes they will take the leaves of 
the TAot<r«7»p-Pa4o, or perhaps Twaeze-Paho ; Ifutif it hasbeen 
raining, or there iS any want of coolies to pluck the leaves quickly, 
or from any other cause, they will let tbe leaves grow a few days 
longer, and turn all into Souchong ; which, it must be remem- 
bered, takes all the small leaves above^it. If it is the first crop . the 
Souchong and Pouchoiig leaves may be all turned into Souchong 
tea ; but even if it is the second crop, when tbe Pouchoug leaves 
ought not to be gathered, they are nevertheless plucked and mixed 
up with the Sauchoug leaves. Almost all our black and all the 
green teas have just been made from one garden. ** Wheib the green - 
tea makers complained that tbe leaves were beginning to get too 
large for them — that is, they were fast growing out of Souchong 
and running into Pouebong-^the black-tea makers took up the ma- 
nufactute, plucked off all the leaves, and made excellent Pouchong ; 
so that between the two, there is not a leaf lost. When llie black- 
tea makers have a garden to thenri^elves, they are cruel piiickers, 
for they almost strip tbe tree of leaves for the Souchong, and aic 
not at all nice in the plucking ; the third and even the fourth leaf 
on a tender twig is nipped off in tbe twinkling of an eye ; tliey 
then look about for more young leaves, and away go the Pouchong 
and Toychong too, which is the largest leaf of all. But tbe green- 
tea men pluck quietly, one by one, down to Souchong. Tbe bluck- 
tea men separate all their leas into first, second, third, and fourth 
crops but the green -tea manufacturers make do distinction ; they 
epare all the tea they can, yiroughout the season, box or basket 
up, and when the season is over, they set off for Canton with 
their produce ; at least, all those who do not wish to sell their teas^ 
on the spot : tbe different merchants go in quest of it there. It* 
flow indiscrivninately undergoes Ahe second process ; that is, the 
different crops are all mixed up* together. No old leaves can be 
mixed in the green, as in the black teas : for the long rolling in 
the pan crushes them, and the fan blows them away, so that only 
the young leAes are left. 

** In speaking of thq trouble and expense attending the second 
process of tb^ green-tea making, I beg to olfeerve that it appears 
to me, from what little 1 have seen of it, that machinery might 
easily be brought to bear ; and as Assam is about to become a 
great tea country, it behoves us to look to this. The ita half- 
made, as above described, I am informed by the green-tea China- 
men now with me, is put either into boxes or baskets, with bamboo 
leaves between; ithA to make in this state a loii|: journey by land 
and^ater, and then to go one or more mqptbs in a boat by sea, 
before it reaches Canton, where it is laid aside for one or two 
months more, before it undergoes the second process ; making in 
all about five months from the time it waiijirepared. All that is 
required is to keep it dry. Now if all this be true, which 1 have 
no doubt it is, I see no reason why we could not send it to Eng- 
Idhd, and have it /node there ; 1 rather see everything in favour 
of such a plan, and nothing against it. After n year's instruction 
under Chinamen, it might be left to the ingenuity of Englishmen 
to roll, sift, and clean the tea by (Machinery, and, in fact, reduce tbe 
price of tde green tea nearly one half, and thus enable tbe poor to 
drink good unadulterpad f reen tea, by throwing the indigo and 
gulpbate of lime ovjsMaA. *At ail events, the experiment is 
wo^y of a fiiir trial, Aid the first step towards it would be ti^ma- 
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nufiMStord the tea at Calcutta s or perhaps it would be better to let 
the China greeii*tea makers go direct to England along with it| 
and have it manufactured there at once. ^ 

The following' table will show the aiae and produce of the tea 
tracts now worked, and the probable amount of tea for this and 
the next season. 


Names of 
Tracts ftilly 
worked in I83R. 

Length and 
breadth of 
Tracts. 

Number of 
Plants in 
each Tract 

Average 
produce of 
Single Plants 

ProduAe in 
1888. 

Re. 

milks. 

No. 1 Tringri, 
No. 8*rrlogrl, 
No. 1 Kahuiig, 

, No. 1 Chubwa, 
Deanjoy 

267 by DO 
166 by 70 
460 by 210 
200 by 160 
223 by ^171 


4 Sa. weight 
3-12 Sa. wt 

4 Sa. weight 
4 Sa. weight 
2 6a. weight 

260 seen 
160 „ 
680 

410 .. 
210 

The 
plants 
are small 
lathis 
tract, 
includinif 
China 
plaiq/i. 
6.274 lbs. 

From shaSl^ ' 

Tracts . ? * - - 



1,720 

390 




1 The probable increase of the above Tracts for 1 839 

627 


Probable produce of 1 S39 .... 

2,687 seen 


1 Names of the 

Length and 

Number of 

Probable 

4ii 

Probable 


1 T’wetstobe 

breadth of 

Plants In 

produce of 

produce in 

Remarks. 

iworkod in 1840. 

Tracts. 

eachTract. 

olh Plant. 

1840. 


No. 2 Kabung, 

192 by 114 

*4,720 

3 Sa. weight 

177 


No. 8 do. 

216 by 70 

3,440 

3 Sa. weight 

129 


No. 2 Chubwa. 

160 by 70 

2,420 

3 Sa. weight 

90 


Nowbolea .. 

476 by 160 

16.489 

3 Sa. weight 

, 618 


Tipun 

344 4iy 331 

24,620 

3 Sa. weight 

922 

The planu 
in th«N 

Jugundoo .. 

400 by 200 

17.300 

3 Sa. weight 

648 

Klngrew .... 

300 by 180 

12.260 

3 Sa. weight 

469 

travtii, now 
mall, will 
not yield a 
good crop 

The probable produce of the above 7 tracts 

2.943 

2,637 

Add the probable produce of the other five tracts . . 

for two 
yean. 


6,680 

ll.lOOlbs 

1 


c 

1 


** Muttuck is a country that abounds in tea, and it might be 
made one extensive, beautiful tea-garden. We have many culti- 
vated experimental tracts in it $ we know of numerous extensive 
uncultivated tracts, and it appears to me that we are only in the 
infancy of our discoveries as yet. Our tea, however, is insecure 
here. It was but a month or two ago, that so great an alA m vi^s 
created, tliat my people had to retire from our tea-gardens arid 
manufacture at Deeiijoy and Chubwa, which will account for the 
•deficiency of this year’s crop, lliings must continue in this state 
until the government of the country is finally settle j ; for we arc 
at present obliged, in order to /ollow a peaceful occupation, to 
have the means of defending ourselves from a sudden attack, ever 
since the unfortunate affair at Sudiya. Before the transfer of the 
tea tracts in this country can be made, it will b% necessary, in 
justice to all parties, to know if Muttuck is, or is to become, ours 
or not. The native%at present are permitted to ct|ltivate as much 
land ai they please, on paying a poll-tax of two rupees per^ear ; 
so that if the country ia not oursg every man employed on the tea 
will be subject to be called on for two rupees per annum, to be 
paid to the old Burs Senaputy’a son, as governor of the country. 
This point is of vital importance to our tea prospects up here. 
Many iiidividual%m%ht be induced to take tos^grounds, were they 
sure that the soil wus oura, and that they would be protect^ and 
permitted to cultivstffit in security. 

** In looking forward to the a^antans which this plant will 
produce to England, to India^to millions, 1 cannot but thank 
God for so great a blcding to our country. When J first disco- 
vered it, tome fourteen years Ago, 1 little thought that 1 should 
have been spared long enough to see itamore likely eventiAUygo 
a rival that of ChiD|i, and that 1 should, have toMake a prominent 
part in briqguig it to so successful an issne. • Should what 1 have 
written on tbit new and interesting subject be of any benefit to 
the country and the community at large, and kelp a llttlf to impel 
me tea forward, to enrich our own dominions, and pull dov^n the 
haughty pride of China, 1 shall feetoylelf^hly repaid for all the 
^ * k«Te Wdeiione intke ^ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE, KING 
OF THE FRENCH, 

The title of Duke of Oijleans, after having been borne by dif- 
ferent princes of the blood-royal of France, having lapsed, from 
I failure of issue, was revived in favour of the only brother of Lpuis 

XIV. , “ Philippe de France,’’ from whom the present French 
i monarch is lineally desqended. The son of this Philippe de 
I France was the celebrated, clever, and infamous ** Regent Or- 

leaiu,” who governed FrancS dqripg the minority of Louis XV. ; 
and^is grandson was the also celebrated Egalito,” father of the 
present French king. t 

The character of ***Egalit6” has been ipuch canvassed, but he 
is in general represented as a disBolute,theartless, intriguing.scoiAi- 
drel, who richly dftB|rved his fate. The Duke of Orleans assumed 
the name, or nickname, of Egalite ” (equality), to conciliate the 
French republicans ; he voted for the death of his cousin, Louis 
XVI. ; and, ten months after thu execution of Louis, he perished 
himself, on the same spot, and by a similar death. The mob of 
Paris, with whom he hdd eagerly sought to be a favourite, Reviled 
him as he was dragged to execution; and the vehicle which conveyed 
him was stopped for some time opposite to bis magnificent palace 
(how well known as the ** Palais Royal”), in the Rue St. Honord, 
for the purpose of making him feel nie ** bitterness of death.” He 
was executed on the 14th of November, 1703, on the Place Louis 

XV. * Louis- Philippe has attempted, with filial partiality, to 
rescue his father's reputation. ” Mon p6re,” he said lately, ** a 
^te le dupe de sccldrats ; il ciait, au fond, vn honiidte homme.” 
” My father become the ^rey of scoundrels ; he was, at bottom, 
an honest man.” Be this as it may, there are many who think 
that^the fine silver thread of finesse, which runs 'through the nobler 
qualities of Louis-Philippe’s mind, has been derived from the 
mysterious influence of blood. 

Loui8-Philip))e d’&rleans, now king of the French, was born at 
Paris, in the Palais Royal, on the Gth of October, 1773. In 
childhood, the title given him was Duke de Valois ; for bis grand- 
father, son of the RegAit Orleans, still lived, and his father then 
berre the title of Duke de Chartres. The latter had two other 
sons, who bore the titles, respectively, of Dukes of Montpensier 
and Beaujolais ; also a daughter, Mademoiselle Adelaide d 'Or- 
leans, who still survives, a maiden lady of uncommon attainments 
and Bogacitg, and understood to be much in her brother's confi- 
dence. The famous Countess de Gcnlis was appointed preceptress 
of the children of the Duke de Chartres. The.first anxiety of this 
celebrated woman was, that her pupils should become proficient in 
all manly exercisgs, filling up their leisure with the elegaqt litera- 
ture she was so capable of imbuing their minds with. To famili- 
arise them early with modern languages, Madame de Genlis would 
allow no language but English to be spoken at the dinner-table, at 
supper Italian, and their botanical instructor was a German, who 
knq^ only his native tongue. Even yet, Louis-Philippo sjieaks 
these three languages Jiffently, and without the slightest foreign 
aceeqt ; he is also tolerably versed in several others. To give 
their opening minds a taste for the |>rBCtically useful, this lady 
often took her pupils to the workshops and manufactories of the 
capital, and caused them to see and inquire into everything for 
themselves. Knowle^e thus earlyi implanted, the sequel has 
proved, was well stored up by sole survivor of these princes, 
(for the other two dicTnot reach manhood,) and no doubt wffs the 
foundation of the commercial knowledge manifested on many 
recent occasions by the French king. But of all sciences, the one 
which attraqtod the attention of Louia-Philippe was •that of 
medicine. He regulftly accompai^d the medical men in their 
viaits to the paUents at the H6tel Ineu, and frequently asaisted^at 
the opOrationa tnere. 

While yet a stripling, aslie showed an aptitude for observation, 
he was sent, as a relaxation from hia aeverer studies, to make the 
Hour of France. Ojie incident has been preserved of his travels. 
Payina a visit to tfie state-prison in the fortress of Mont Saint 
MIchd, he fountP there a cage of iron, coqstructed by order of 
Louis XIV. for the reception of the victims of his despotism. Tn 
this cage had^Vbd many vears, till relievedky 'death, an unlucky 
Dutch journalist^ who had written some articles disrespectful to 

V On this fatakipot, close to a monitrous piaster statue of a neivlj-erecied 
goddM of Liberty, were ucrifleed, between January 21, 1798, and May 3, 1796, 
two mousand eight hundred and sixty vlcfinis, of both sexes and erery age. 
b Well might ihe eloquent Madame Roland exclaim, when led to her own hie, 

I Liberty, nveh-abosed goddess^ what holrors are done In Uiy sacred 
I aamol*» 
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the ** Grand Monarque/^ Diaguated at the eight, Louie- Philippe 
armed himself and hia young companions with hatchets, and I 
demolished it Although such an instrument of cruel despotism was 
not likely to boused in the milder timesaof Louis XVI., still this 
outbreak of generous youthful enthusiasm was offensive at court ; 
and, as a mark of its displeasure, the decoration of the cordon 
bleu, about to have been bestowed on the young prince^ was denied 
him for a year by special order of the king! 

He had attained the age of sixteen ifhen the Revolution broke 
out. His natural penetration madiihim foresee that a reformatiun 
of prevalent abusei^was as inevitable as it would be just ; but, in 
the very beginning, *he showed an utter aversion to all precipitate 
chaises : from the bloody excesses that afterwards ensued, he 
recoiled with horror. Even ftt that early age, he^was the ibrvent 
apostle of moderation ; and great coolnqps often ensued between 
him and his father, on account of the son’s want of republican 
enthusiasm. ^ * 

The young prince — now become, by his grandfather's death, 
Duke de Chartres — ^was appointed colonel |pf dragoons, and set 
out for the army. His first destination was to join the troops in 
garrison at Venddme. Scarcely had he arrived there when he had 
an opportunity of signalising his humanity, by saving the lives of 
two nonjuring priests, whom thcyjacobins had barbarously beset in 
the streets of that place. This he did by persuasion only, not 
having a single attendant. A few days after, while bathing in the 
river Loir, seeing a poor man miss his footing on the quay, he 
swam to his assistance, and rescued him 1 he was the father of five 
children. For this last action the authorities of Venddme awarded 
him a civic crown, which is still preserved at the Tuileries. 

In 17U2, the Duke de Chartres was appointed mareohalde camp 
->a title involving the duties of a second in command — in tlje 
Army of the North, then commanded by Marshal Luckner. After 
the taking ofCourtray, the result of a sanguinary assault, in which 
Louis-Philippe distinguished himself, he was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. Being ofibred the command of Strasbourg, an 
important fortress, he refused ft, alleging his inexperience, but 
probably dreading the envy his acceptance of such a post (usually^ 
bestowed upon veterans, after long services) would draw upon 
him. lie also foresaw the near approach of stirring action in the 
field, which suited his active temper best, and gave him more 
frequent occasions of seeking military fame. The two battles of 
Valmy and Jemmapes soon followed ; the former on thts 20th of 
September, the latter on the 6tli of November, 1792. They were 
the two greatest victories in the early revolutionary annals ; Mar- 
shal Kellvrman afterwards owed his ducal title to the first of these 
brilliant days. • 

The following extract from the despatch of Kellerman, (pub- 
lished in the Moniteur,") announcing the victory to the minister 
at war, will show his strong sftise of the merit of the future king 
of the French 

** From the head- quarters at Dampierr^sur- Aube, 21st Sept# 
1792, nine p.m. — Embarrassed where to choose in the numerous 
examples of valour and conduct that 1 should have to report/I 
confine myself to the mentiofi of the brothers de Chartres and 
Montpensier, whose extreme youth rendered their steady cotirage, 
amid the moat terrible fire it has ever been my lot to witness, 
altogether remarkable.' The Austrians and Prussians here sus- 
tained a total defeat. b • 

At Jemmapes, where Dumouriea commanded, one wing of the 
French army was broken by the Austrians, and would have been 
utterly routed, but for the chivalrous conduct of the duke, wlm 
led the fugitives back to their standards, and secured ll^i victory. 
Some brilliant affairs, of less note^ followed, in all which he added 
to his* laurels. •. ^ 

While Louis-Philippe was thus putting his life to hourly hazard 
for his country, a decree of the so-called National Convention was 
issued, to banish from the French territories for ever all t^ie 
members of the house of Bourbon. An implied exception, indeed, 
had been made in the case of the' Duke of Orleans^ who aa plJm. 
** Egalit^ " having renounced his hereditary birthright, was sup- 
posed to be a simple ** citoyen." Louis-Philippe,BOni the first 
news of the intended blow at his family, flew to Paris, and did all 
he could to persuade his father to leave France with him, which he 
intended to do as soon as an official intimation of its necessity 
should be forwarded. The fother delayed, hoping to secure an 
exception in favour of the junior Bourbon branch ; in ijis h% 
failed, and about a year after lost his life. Meantime the son 
returned to tlie army. On the 18th oF*March, the young duke, at 
the head of a division of the army of General Dumouriez, retook 
the strong post of Nervindc, ip Flanders, which had been lost to 


the French through the imprudence of General Valence. In this 
attack, the horse that bore him was shot dead. 

But all his services were vain : it was a time when to be 
eminent in any quality, military or civil, was a crime. At a 
moment when they least expected it, Dumouriez and the duke 
were commanded to delegate their functions to certain deputies 
of the Convention, sent on purpose ; also to repair to Paris 
immediately, iHid give an account of their conduct to ** the com- 
mittee 1>f public safety." They knew that to obey this order, 
though unconscious of having deserved ill of their country, was 
to go to meet certain death. They were forced to fly ; but 
Dumouriez meantime took the new functionaries prisoners, hnd 
carried them with him across* the frontier. 

As soon as the allies ascertained that the young duke had quit- 
ted the service of France, the brilliant reputation he had acquired 
led them to offer him any rank he chose to /iccept under their 
colours ; but he steadily refused idl their offers But tbii^llbnour- 
ablc refusal exposed him to calumny and persecution from the 
ad^rse faction, the French emigres, who accused him of patri- 
otism," a term wniiSh with them meant everything that was bad. 
Thus early did be, from adopting the juste milieu, the reasonable 
mediufn, which has ever been to him a pole-star in guiding his 
course, expose himself to the animadversions of extreme parties, 
which contirpie to beset him up to the hour at which«we write. 

Proscribed by tlffi republicans — hated and shunned by the 
royalis^ — frowned upon by foreign princes, and nearly destitute of 
money, having never made ov thought of a provision for such a 
contingency, the heir of the richest family in Europe had soon to 
cast about for the means of gaming netful bread. Hiding under 
an assumed designation the name that had descended to him from 
a long line of princes, he applied for and obtained a professorship 
in the college of Q,eichemont, in Switzerland. There he taught, 
during a year, geography, mathematics, and the Frt^ach and 
English languages. 

On leaving Switzerland, the young prince made a tour of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. He went as far as Lapland, and 
repassed into Sweden by way of Finland. Russia he did not visit, 
as the Empress Catherine was too much astounded at the enormi- 
ties of the French revolutionists, to receive favourably one who 
had fought in their armies. At StoScholm, being recognised on 
bis return by an ambassador, his presence was made known to 
the king, who sent for him to court, and treated him with the 
greatest distinction. This event being noised abroad, the elder 
Bourbon princes sent him pressing offers to take rank in the 
invading army of emigrants, to be commanded by the Duke de 
Cond^ : he returned a fiat refusal. Napoleon did him this justice, 
in speakiM of him at St. Helena — ^ No : Orleans, at least, has 
iieveia borne arms against France." The Directory, nevertheless, 
not f nowing his firm determinatlbn on this point, made an offer to 
him of the liberty of his two brothers, then prisoners in France, if 
he would retire to the United States. He consented to do this ; 
repffired to Hamburgh, embarked tbqre, and had soon the pleasure 
of meeting his brothers a*t Philadelphia. 

The three young men visited most of the States, observing 
the manners of the people, and witnessing the operation of their 
constitution and laws. They even penetrated into the back settle- 
ments, and lived for a short time among the Indians. One day, 
lH>uis-Plulippe befog fatig^d and feverish, after a long journey 
with the^lndians, fearing the approach of a serious illness, and 
being fur from medical succour, took out his lancet-case, and bled 
himself in their presence. Seeing that the operator looked all the 
better for what he had done to himself, they brought him an old 
man, suffering under some inflammatory disease, and asked the 
prince to bleed him. Hwdid %o immediately, and w*h the happi- 
est effeef^ For this service the Indians testified their gratitude in 
an odd way, but meant to do their benefactor tne highest honour. 
Tjiey caused him to pass the niglA on a mat, between fwo aged 
squaws, the grand-mother and grand-aunt of their chief. The 
,lancet which Louis-Philippe used on this occArion is still pre- 
served, and shown in the museum of the Boole de Mddecine*. 

Duving\he stay of the yonOg princes in America, their widowed 

« So late as the ‘i7th October, 1833, 00 occ^on of the riJtofhia soajio-law 
Leopold to Paris, a courier who accompanied him thither fell off hia bone, 
and was run orer by one of the carr^Sf • The accident was serious, and 
every one thouffitt him dead. Ko medical aid was at hand, and the king, who 
bad gone out in bis carriage to jneeS the party, was advised of the dincaUy. 
U(f Immediately alighted, ejmined tliff man’s body, and finding no bones 
fractuiHybled him freely, and recovered him inlBdenttj to have him remove^ 
to the ro^ household, where be soon recovered, tod li now In Uit royal ser- 
vice, f 
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iBOther, who had eacaped firom France, was then liying in Spain* 
They ^>pUed for permission to join her there, bat could not obtain 
it ; Louts«Pbilippe, however, was permitted to change the place of 
his exile to England. Arriving there, he found the Bourbon 
princes enjoying English hospitality, and also many emigrant 
noblemen, all burning with an ever-renewed desire to force their 
way back to their native country by plots and invasions. Again 
he had invitations made him to join in their projects, which he 
egaln, as before, firmly refused. ' « 

After some little stay in London, he ventured on a visit to Spain, 
in company with his sister Adelaide, who till then had taken refuge 
in tiunga^, with the Princess de Conti, her aunt* This filial 
dttW performed, he returned to Engldnd, and took up his residence 
«t Twickenham. Shortly after his arrival, he lost his two bro- 
then, who sank under the fatigues they had endured in the wan- 
dering life they had so long led. The younger (Beaujolaia) lingered 
to lon|^hgt his phy/iicians had hope that a removal to a more genial 
dimate might save his life : with this view Sicily, the only part of 
southern Europe then open to him, was recommended. Thither 
Louis. Philippe, by permission of King Ferdimind IV., immedi- 
ately repaired. Being invited to court, and treated with cordiality, 
then began the acquaintanceship, which soon ripened intd love, 
between him and the Princess Amelia, now Queen of the French. 
Meantime, ba had the mournful duty to perform of closing the 
eyes of his brother. • 

The marriage between Louis-Philippe and the princess-^then in 
her twenty -seventh year — ^took place at Palermo, on the 25th 
November, 1809. Their son, the present Duke of Orleans, was 
bom in the same city, Se^ember 3d, 1810. 

Of the stay of Louis-Philippe and hU family in England, we 
bsve little to say, not having any public events to record. It was 
passed principally in retirement. , 

LouisiPhilippe was with his family in Sicily, when, on the 23d 
April, 1814, the news arrived that Napoleon had abdicated, and 
that the Bourbons were restored. He set out for Paris immedi- 
ately, with scarcely any attendants, and flew to the Palais-Royal, 
the never-forgotten scene of his earliest youth. In attaining the 
inner court of the dwelling of that palace, he fell down on his 
knees in gratitude, his htinds joined, his foce bathed in joyful 
tears. The eoticier^e (keeper), who knew him not, was asto- 
nished. The return of Bonaparte, in 1815, dispossessed him for 
a few months of this domicile of his ancestors. In leaving France, 
be did not join himself to the exiled family at Ghent, but came to 
England. On the second return of the Bourbons, he gave them 
great oflence by his liberal opinions, tqo openly expressed. 
Amongst other oppositions, he remonstrated with all his might 

2 ;ainst the useless sacrifice of Marshal Ney. Being then in 
ngland, he also addressed himself to the Prince Reg&t 09 that 
hero's behalf, but all in vain. ** a 

At length, court-prejudice against him being somewhat abated, 
he returned definitively to his native country in 1817. Seeing 
that any participation on his part in politics woul^ be viewed #ith 
a jealous eye, and serve no ^ood end 'till the arrival of more 
auspicious times, he devoted himself entirely to the lettered 
leisore of a retired life. The chfileau of Neuilly became a resort 
and retreat for men of letters, poets, artists, anC scientific men. 
There they were always sure of elegant hospitality, and the dis- 
tinction due to talents and virtue. Casimir Dblavigne^ deprived 
of his employments and pension by Louis XVlIl., was received in 
the household of the duke. « Not one of these friends of the 
p>Hnc€ but has remained faithful to the king. The capital of 
Prance had two courts held in it ; the one where nobility of mind 
went for little or nothing, in the oUier it was everything. 

Our readei% are aware that Louis*XVMl., the brother of liouis 
XVI., adoj^ted li{p number in consequence of the title 4 f Louis 
XV U. having been given to his nephew, a fine boy, who died 
from harsh treatment, in 179df at the age of ten years. Loqjs 
XVlll. governed grith considerable moderation, for a man who 
belonnd to the offi vSgime, and who was surrounded by prompters J 
and advisers of the absolute school. But during his reign, and of j 
his brother. Charles X.. who sucoei^d him in 1824, iEe Brench 
“■king# great advance ; in fact, froA 1815 to 1830, the 
priucQues of concentrated power and of diffused power were coming 
into active collision, and pernetually making aggressions on one 
another. Louis XVIII. had granted the French people a Charter ; 
but m the outsat it was assumed ^a^tbis charter was accorded 
{oe(rog^) through the mere Ikvour, ^ace, and pleasure of the 
gonarch, and not became the libertieV therein granted mtfh the 
Wrthrljjht of the peopto. The Fiench liberaU therefore dSnteuded 

TOtthebr Constitutem wea not one which depended on q^e wiU of 


the nation-— on the pleasure of mcfi— but on the mere pleature of 
a man ; and that, as their liberties were liable to be taken from 
them by the power which gave them, they were virtually slavea. 
To provoke such feelings was a great mistake Rn the part of 
Louis XVIII. and his advisers. It set the mind of the nation 
debating what it bad really gained by the half-century of violence, 
revolution, despotism, and war, through which it had passed ; and 
though the French had really gained much, and were enjoying 
much, of which their grogdfathers could scarcely have dreamed, 
still the apparent insecurity of their privileges was galling, and 
the resiles# activity of the old absolute and priestly party made 
them really apprehensive. The two parties tnus struggling may 
be described as composed of the following materials The abso- 
lute Bifd priestlj^ party numbered in fts ranks most of theemigrant 
nobility and their achUdr^, who longed to restore the old state of 
•things, with all those ambitious men who hold as faith that the 
many are made for the few, along with not a few honest-minded 
but ignorant zealots, who imagined that ecclesiastioal pow'er should 
ride over all other pqwer, and direct it as it pleased. The move- 
ment party comprised men of all grades and characteri ; honest 
aspirants, such as those who long for the welfare of their fellow- 
men, and hold the faith of mental and moral progress ; republicans, 
fired with admiration of someAcap ideal of their own ; profligates, 
impatient of control, and who wished for change, without much 
regard to means or end, along with old Bonapartists, and all who 
heartily hated the Bourbon race. 

Charles X., who sucededed his brother Louis XVIII., may, in 
some respects, be compared to our own .Tames 11. , who succeeded 
his brother Charles II. • In each case there was a restoration ; in 
each case two brothers in succession mounted the throne ; and in 
Cbch case the second brother, by openly going over to one of the 
parties that divided the country, roused the other party into 
activity, and brought about a revolution. From 1824 to 1830, the 
French movement party was exceedingly active, opposing the court, 
which now, without measure or concealment, abetted the absolute 
and priestly party. , Charles X. Aid his ministers moved onwards 
^in their aggressive career on the liberties of the nation. At last, in 
1830, the court ventured on Us revolution, which was defeated by the 
counter-revolution of the people : for it must not be forgotten that 
it was Charles X. and his ministers who bfitjan the revolution of 
1830 ; they issued those famous ordonnanccs, by which, with a 
few Btroltes of the pen, the liberty of the press was cut down, and 
the electorial rights of the people all but swept away. The people 
of Paris cried out — No ! and the sound of the Three Days of 1830 
echoed throughout Europe, gave Belgium a king, and accelerated 
the passing ofithe English Reform Bill. • 

We Lave now arrived at the great event which forms an epoch 
in the history of the French nation, as well as in that of its present 
ruler.* The vast majority ot the Ffbnch people, by general if not 
universal acclamation, called upon him to occupy a throne, become 
facant by the revolution of 1830. Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm with which his new subjects hailed his acceptance of 
tHe proffered crown. Of this event wc were ourselves eye- wit- 
nesses writer of this memoir hafing been long resident in Paris, 
before and since ; he was, moreover, present at the assault of the 
palace of the Louvre, the crowning event of a sanguinary though 
short struggle. Oh 1 It was an afixious time, those terrible three 
days, for him — fomall. And then, the cause being gained by the 
triumphant revolutionists, the all-important question still remained 
— ^Wliat use were they about to make of their dearly-bought 
victory ?--were they going to set up another monarchy, or erect a 
republic on the rigns of institutions which a few hours (had sufliced 
to level to the dust .’—or, the hands that knit society together 
beigg violently rent asunder, was wild anarchy, tlie immediate 
precursor of iron despotism, about to exert a terrible, however 
temporary, sway.^ Such were the anxious doubts that, during 
sqpe of the most Unquiet days of our existence, occupied men's 
minds. Suddenly the Duke of Orleans appeared 1 La Fayette 
p'Asented hin^ to the French as well skilled to take the abandoned 
helm, and guide the storm -vexed vessel of a mighty state into the 
need^ caIm»of untroubled waters. 

We were gyateful to Louis-Philippe then, and we feel the senti- 
ment still. Possibly, however desirous to be impartial narrators 
of events, we may have indicated a bias towards our subject, in 
Aese brief ** recollections.'' We do not say, tbet we approve of 
ine career of Louis-Philippe since he accepted the now tenfold 
uneasy honour of wearing a crown, or rather of being " King of 
the French." That a mdre etraighiforward policy might have 
retained much of that affectionate attachment whioh, between nine 
and ten years ago, hailed him, as the head of the peoptei we do not 
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heaiUte to affirm. But let the eharaotsr at the people be well 
oonsidered before condemnation be passed. Ardent, restless, 
lively, easily excited, half-enligbtened, all reflecting men must have 
foreseen thatffiisappointment would folkiw the extravagant expect- 
ations which were entertained on Louis- Philippe’s accession ; and 
auongfit a people, a large portion of whom are deficient in the 
balancing power of moral and political integrity, steadiness of 
attachment is not to be expected. Still, if Louis- Philippe had 
been able to conceal that self forms i^large ingredient in his cha- 
racter, his life, like that of our Oliver Cromwell, would not, at^hc 
present moment, be so miserably insecure from tlie assaults of 
assassins or consfffrators. , 

Let us hope, however that the revolution which placed Louis- 
Phflippc on the throne, as it is the latest, so, f9r many ^ears at 
least, it will be the last to which France will the subjected ; and 
that Louis-Philippe's great abilities — for he is, questionless, a roan 
of first-rate ability — will yet guide the helm tf affairs in France for 
many years ; and that, above all, lie will leave his country better 
than he found it. ^ 

■ - ■ 

ASCENT OF THE RHINE. 

The Rhine originates in the Swiss canton of Graubundten, 
better known by its French name of the Orisons, an extensive 
Alpine district, whose numerous glaciers supply many streams, 
which feed the Rhine, the Danube, aiAl the Po. Tlic principal 
branch of the Rhine rises at the foot of one of the mountains of 
the canton, whose summits are covered wtth perpetual snow ; it is 
joined bv others, and the united rivers run into the Bocicn See, or 
Lake of Constance. This somewhat remarkable lake is claimed as 
common property by Austria, Bavaria, Wurtoj^berg, Baden, and 
Switserland ; the territories of all these states approaching its 
banks. When the Rhine issues from the lake, it is at no great 
distance from the infant Danul)e, which, ciossing Europe in an 
opposite direction, falls into the Black Sea, after a course of nearly 
eighteen hundred miles. The Rhine passes tlirougli the canton of 
Sehaff hausen, descending the celebrated Falla of that name, and 
takes a wcssterly direction, till it rcache.s the town of Basel (Basic, 
the capital of the canton), which it divides into Great #nd Little 
Basel, and then takes a northerly direction. Its width, from 
Schaffhausen to Basel, gradually expands from about .'140 to 750 
feet. 

After quitting Basel, where it turns northward, ^lie Rhine runs 
along the western frontier of the long, narrow strip of territory, 
called the grand duchy of Baden, forming, for a consideral)lc part 
of its course, a boundary between it and France. From Basel till 
it reaches Mannheim, at the northern extremity of Baden, As 
course is winding, and the scenery e.xceedingly varied and beauti- 
ful. It has numerous island^ abounding in wood and game ;^its 
waters have an abundance of fish, and its bed affords goM idiist in 
small quantities. It receives various tributaries ; at Mannheim 
the Neckar joins it, and the riser expands to twelve Imndred feet 
in width. From Mannheim it crosses the .territory of Hesse 
Darmstadt, passing Worms, until it reaches Mainz, or Mayence, 
which lies a little below the junction of the Maine with the Rhine, 
and where the latter river biecomes 2500 foet broad. ^ The next 
place of inii\)ortanco which it passes is Coblcna, w'hich is opposite 
the renowned fortress of Ehr^nbreitstein, a stroj^ghold which 
covers a lofty eminence on the banks of the Rhine, and comiJands 
both it and the Moselle, which here joins the former river. From 
Coblenz it passes onwards to Cologne, Botin, &c. ; and, i^ter 
going through the Prussian territories, enters the Netherlands. 
Here all its distinctive characters, as a noble and <beRUtiful 
are gradually lost. It divides into several branches, which, 
assisted by canals, drain off its waters in different difec^ons. One 
branch is the Old Rhine, which goes through Souttt Hollosid, and 
passing Leyden, falls into the sea a little beyond it ; another 
branch, the Waal, is joined by a branch of the Maas, or Meuse, 
ond forms those waters, generally called the Mouse, which fall into 
the sea beyond Rottenlam. , 

Having thus rapidly traced the flhine downwards from its 
sources to the sea, we may now prepare to ascend it. The reader 


may recollect that, in the previous article, we landed him at 
Rotterdam. Here we may suppose him to have spent a day, 
looking at the “ lions ” of this “ Tulgar Venice.’* This over, we 
may now advise him, if his face is set ** up the Rhine.*’ On a 
former occasion we animadverted on the almost universal English 
practice of making the tour of the Rhine by steam. So partial are 
our countryn||Bn to this mode of conveyance, that, in nine cases 
out &€ ten, they travel from Rotterdam to Cologne by the 
Dampfschiff.” Nothing can be more ill-judged ; and we are 
only surprised, that of the numbers who go this voyage, more do 
not return in disgust to Rotterdam the following morning. Alien 
we take into account the high-flown notions with which most 
people arc inoculated on the subject of Rhenish scenery, and the 
stale, flat aspect of the Lower Rhine, such a result might naturally 
be anticipated. The strong current of f^e rivergCd&es the 
upward navigation tedious in the extreme ; and the banks of the 
I^wer Rhine — tl^at is, from Rotterdam to Cologne,— travel how 
you will, are as unftiviting in regard to the picturesque as can well 
be cqpceived ; but seen from the deck of the steam-boat, they are 
** a blank.” The most eligible way to get over this portion of the 
ground is the cabriolet of the diligence: for we«wouId hardly 
counsel the tourist to walk it, as it will assuredly not repay the 
trouble. Tlie right bank of the river is decidedly the preferable 
one ; as the traveller may stop, if he feel inclined, at Elberfeld 
and Dusseldorf. The former town, ip a manufacturing point of 
view, is not without interest ; and though Dusseldorf baa long 
since lost the gallery of paintings for which, in bygone days, it was 
famed, it still boasts the studios of various artiflli, which are well 
de.scrving a visit.* • 

Suppose, then, that we have arrived at Cologne by the diligence, 
and that, having rested and refreshed ourselves in this ancient and 
famous city, we propose to walk to Bonn. From hence to Bonn 
is but some four hours’ pleasant walkingv and having now fairly 
turned our backs on Cologne, we may as well seat ourselves for a 
moment on this hillock, to draw LAcath. That strange-lookiog 
circular tower, just outside the wall of the city, and close on the 
banka of the Rhine, is the so-called ” Tburmchen,” or Tower. 
The Thuritichen,” if tradition may be credited, was the handi* 
work of different artificers. It arose when the streets of Cologne 
echoed to the tread (9f the legions of Rome ; it now serves as a sort 
of ” black hole,” for the confinement of the “ Kettenmanner,” 
or ” gyvrd men", oY the worst stamp. That massive spire, to the 
extjeme left, in a direct litie with the casemate battery before us, 
is the steeple of the Church of the Apostles ; a fine old specimen 
of Byzantine architecture, erected (so says the inscription on the 
w^tliy lady’s statue in the transept) by Saint Helena, mother of 
Constantine life Great In travels up the Rhine, there are fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the good deeds of this ezceJlcnt 
empress. Scarcely a town or village but contains some memento 
of her piety. § 

Looking towards the heart of the city, we perceive a gtoomy- 
looking buildingjwhose mh.ssive and burly proportions might seem 
to bid (^fiance to time, and that appears, indeed, more like some 
ancient baronial keep than a placcwfor the singing of anthems it 
is the church of St. Mary in the Capitol. The ground it occupies 
is the most elevated spot in Cologne ; and here, according to tra- 
dition, stood the capitol of the ’’Colonia Agrippina,’’ — some 
remains of which are stjll peinted out to the inquisitive traveller. 
Beyon^ St. Mary’s, to the extreme right, and close by the river- 
side, two light and airy steeples, not of a great height, but parti- 
cularly graceful in their proportions, adorn the chufeh of St. 
Uunibert ; one of the steeples inclines out of the perpendicular. 
Not far from St. Cunibert’s we may remarlc^t dome-like tower, 
surmounting a plain-looking sort of edifice ; that is the shrine of 
St. Ursi^. The legend aosures us she was a British prinoesi, 
and that her eleven* thousand martyr viigin-attepdauts were our 
countrywomen. To the left considerably of St. Ursula’s, And not 
a great distance, apparently, from St. Mary’s, is the celebrated 
Cathedral ; pue of the noblest Btrfletures of its kind in Europe, 
though unfinished. As we scan, even at this distance, the gigantic 
dimensions of that noble low^r, ^which yet has reached but ha(f 
the i^ntemplated height) we feel that its founder, Conrad of 
(loch^tten, had a miud that delighted in the mejesUi: and 
subliratj We ehaU content ounelvei with giying Wordeworth’a 
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noble sonnet on it ; of which it may be praise sufficient to remark, 
that the subject and the verse are worthy of each other. 

** IN THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 

“ O, for the help of angels to complete 
This temple !— angels governed by a plan 
How gloriously pursued by daring man. 

Studious that Ha might not disdain the seat 

Who dwells In heaven ! But that inspiring heat * ^ ^ 

Hath failed t and now, ye Powers I whoso gorgeous wings * 

And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 
But fislntly picture, ’twere an office meet 
^ For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony 
This vast design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains thill call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal fabrics, rising to the sound 
^ Of penetrating harps and voices sweet ! ** 

Meantime, suppose we have been on our way ; and that we are 
now at the village of llerseJ, within three miles^f Bonn, which, 
you see, lies before you a little to the right hauA. That hill behind 
it, but still more to the right, and surmounted by a chapel, is the 
** Kreutaberg,’’ or Mount Calvary. From that point you observe 
a range of low but beautifully wooded hills, stretchhig away to the 
south-west ; dbtted here and there with country-seats itnd hamlets, 
glittering in the sunshine : that is the chain of\he Vorgebirge.'^ 
In an opposite direction, in the extreme south-east, do you remark 
those hills, considerably higher than the last mentioned, the lower 
part of a bright- green tint, the upper more sombre in its hue? 
These are the “ Seven Mountains, the far-famed * Siehengebirge,*** 
with their girdle of vineyards and coronal of woods. The one 
nearest us, surmounted by yon ruin, on which the sunbeams sleep 
to lovingly, is the “ castled crag of Drachenfels, ’ You perceive 
we begin tb ap|froach classic ground. 

Vineyards lying, as those now under our eye do, on dead flats, 
even when loaded with gold and purple fruitage, are but common- 
looking things. ** A potato.garden, in county Kerry, would take 
the shine out of theiii}, my honey ! was the criticism of an 
Hibernian, whose opinion we chanced to inquire on board the 
** Dampfschiff,'* between Cologne and Bonn ; and without going 
quite this length, we would not ourselves exchange (as regards the 
picturesque) one of our own hop-gardens for a wililerness of such 
vineyards. But when they arc seen terrace upon terrace, investing 
with all the luxuriance of the most florid vegetation the bleak and 
barren rock that “ frowns o’er the wide and winding ** river, and, 
as far as the eye can reach, empurpling the landscape, the change 
appears almost miraculous. 

Vineyards must be picturesque when the vine is trained to lofty 
elms ; and in modern, as in ancient Italy, this mode is 'generally 
adopted. The Germans, howeverj follow another and n muchness 
picturesque plan, but one also infinitely less troublesome and 
expensive : they marry the vine not to the umbrageous elm, but to 
bare naked poles, eight or tim feet long. Of eourse, in mflny 
situations, as where terraces ffi'e cut out in the face of the bleak 
and barren rock (and not a few of the finest vintage of the Rhine 
are the produce of such localities), elms, or indeed trees of any 
kind, are quite out of the question. The poles to*which the vines 
are bound are considerably less in heigly; than those employed in 
our own hop-gardens. Many reasons make it dbairable J:hat the 
vine-poles should be rather short than otherwise ; one is, that it is 
to enable the fruit to be as clbse to the ground as possible, in 
order to benefit from the refieoted heat. 

Arrived at the gate of Bonn, called, from its situation, the 
** Kolnthor,’’ or Gate of Cologne ; in five minutes more, the tra- 
veller may be Meved of his knapsack and his fatigue in the Star 
Hotel. We will a peep, ere evening set in, at the outbide of 
the vineyards that lie on the south side of the town. The gate 
^rongh we are now passing is fhe “ Coblenzerthor,*' or Gate of 
Coblenz ; so nam^/rom its leading to that town. The suburb of 
Bmn lying in this direction deserves your notice. The ground , 
before us, laid out in walks, and planted with trees and shrubs, is 
the Hitfgnrtcn,’' or garden formeiffy attached to the eleetoral 
j behind, you will see this building ; for we 

walkea under it as we passed through the archway of the ** Co- 
bieazerthor.'’ It extends to a considerable distance on either 
hand, and is separated from the “ Hofgarten by •a wide and 
han^ome carriage-way. Though aomeorbat weather-beaten, it ia, 
on the whole, a respectable-eDoQgh look^g edifice. However, 4t 
f palace, the Kfflg of Prussia haviiif^on- 
vjo^d it into a nmversity, when he acquired hia Rheni^^omi- 
nioni. In compliment to him, it bears the name of Wicdrich 


Wilhelm, and is a very flourishing seminary, numbering among its 
professors several names of great repute. 

IbU vineyard on our left hand, liose to the wayside, with a 
sign-board over the doorway leading into it, bearing tne inscription 
** Vinea Domini,” was a favourite spot of the lust elector, and 
he erected that pleasure-house (which you see peeping through the 
linden-trees) the better to ei^joy it. It is now converted into a 

Weinschenke,” or tea^igarden ; and here the citizens of Bonn 
repair twice a-week, to sip ^leir coffee and smoke their lung-cut, 
to cthe accompaniment of the excellent music of the band of the 
** Uhlaneu ”• regiment stationed in the town. 

From hence we l^ve a beautiful view. At^our feet, but far 
below, flows the Rhine, so broad at this part of its course that it 
seems ri^ther a la|ce than a river ; the Slopes of the terrace on which 
wc stand are covered with^the vine, almost to the water's edge, or 
only separated from it by a fringe of willows ; and but a little way 
off, to the right hand,* rise the Seven Mountains. Turn where you 
w'ill, the slopes are clothed with vineyards ; and on the opposite 
bank of the river, between us and the Seven Mountains, we may 
discern more than one sweet Auburn” peeping thrqpgh the 
leafy screen. 

THE LONDON MISSIONARY MUSEUM. 

Thk arrival of a very old friend from Australia, who had spent 
upwards of twelve years in that colony, principally in the society 
of missionaries, and who brought over a letter of introduction to 
the Rev. W. Ellis, secretary to the Missionary Museum, first 
induced us to pay a visit to this almost unheard-of collection. 
The Missionary Museum was first exhibited at Jewry* street, sub- 
sequently at Austin-friars, and was removed to the present pre- 
mises in Blomfield-strect, Bishopsgate, in 1835. Although the 
arrangement of tha numerous specimens is at present very imper- 
fect, and no catalogue has been published, we obtained every 
necessary information from the labels affixed to the different orti- 
cles, and from the intelligence and'attention of the curator. This 
museum is particularly interesting on account of all the materials 
lor its formation having been collected by pious and indefatigable 
missionaries, dispersed at various periods over the most distant 
regions of the earth, where they voluntarily undergo the greatest 
hardships and privations for the sake of promoting Christianity 
among thw heathen. Many of the objects in the collection, not 
only particularly illustrate the religious worship of the people 
among whom they were stationed, but many of them also display 
the ingenuity of the savages in the manufacture of different articles 
before their intercourse with Europeans ; and others, again, tlic 
great advantage they have gained in the progress of the arts 
and civilisation from the partial labours of the missionaries. 
Among the former, every oue mustHie struck with the colle.ition 
of the household gods of Fomare, late king of Otaheite, presented 
fay himself after he ha^ embraced Christianity, *' in order,” as he 
said, ** that the people of Europe might know Tahiti’s foolish 
goCs.” These consist of rude carvings of wood, and figures so 
grotesquely dressed with feathers add pieces of cloth, that to the 
eye of* u European they rather resemble the attributes of the 
nursery, than the objects of sacred worship of any nation. There 
is also an extensive collection of Hindoo, (’hinese, and Burmese 
idols, and we were* particularly struck with one from tl\e South 
Seas, somewhat resembling in form the lower part of the mast of 
a ship, only its exterior is composed of a whitish papery substauce, 
m|nufactured by the natives, and there is a dark band of the same 
material twisted rqpnd it in a spiral direction, about a«foot apart. 
This idol measures twelve feet high* and having been rescued by 
Mr. jCJampbeM from the hands of the natives while they were in 
the act of committing it and many others to the deep, after they 
had relinquished their idolatrous worship, it was sent over to 
Br^n by Mr. Campbell, as a trophy of his successful exertions 
in that remote and uncivilised part of the globe. Here are also 
4 ,piretraita of ng^ve chiefs of the South Sea Islands, and elsewhere, 
who have embraced Christianity and adopted European costumes ; 
and there wreecdso several frames about two feet square, containing 
miniature portraits of many of the missionariei, and their no less 
enterprising wives, among which none proved more interesting to 
us than those of the Rev. H. Threlkrid, and his amiable lady, 
having heard so much of their piety and excellent qualities from 
our old friend who accompanied us, and who had for years been 
an eye-witness of their unwearied zeal in the cause of truth, and 
their benevolent exertions Hi endeavouring to promote the civi- 
lisation and happiness of the natives of AustralU. This perse- 
vering man has not only written a grammar and voGabulary of the 
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aboriginal tongue, but has translated a considerable part of the 
New Testament into that language for the benefit of the natives. 
Our friend relied to us many attempts that he made to promote 
civilisation, but which were not alwayt attended with success. 
Among others he mentioned that it was very common to see 
hordes of these savages passing the dwellings of the settlers 
totally naked, others with only a blanket thrown over them to 
conceal their nakedness, and from these a*little girl was selected, 
with the consent of her parents, to be4)rought up as a Christian, 
and trained in all the habits and customs of the Europeans, wish 
the intention of receiving her services as a householn domestic. 
The child was dressed up in the cast<off clothes* of a member of the 
iiim9y. and at first both she and her parents seemed p^fectly 
delighted with so much finer^r ; but upon further^al of Mr new 
mode of life, so irksome did the restraint of dress prove to the 
girl, that it was with the utmost difficulty she could be prevailed 
upon to wear it ; and her parents ^nfortunatkly passing that way 
soon after, the child availed herself of the opportunity, and eagerly 
effcctt'd her escape. a 

Among the articles which display the ingenuity of the natives 
of the Society Islands, are beautifully-carved paddles, clubs, &c. 
executed with a sharp stone as a cutting instrument ; and there is 
a case containing curious Chinese pictures composed of different 
pieces of clotii. sewed together in such a manner as to give the 
appearance of a kind of alto-relievo to the different objects repre- 
sented. There are various specimens of cloth manufactured by the 
natives from grass and reeds, and the bark of trees, and even one 
from the fibrous portion of the celebrated Coco-de-Mer, some fine 
nuts of which occupy a shelf in an adjoinin^casc. II ere is also cloth 
spun by a spinning-machine, sent out by the Society, and woven 
by the natives in a very creditable manner ; some articles of drcis 
made up in tlie European fashion ; and specimens of embroidery 
which would not disgrace the gentle fair of our iswn island. 

A curious article of dress here is also worthy of notice, as being 
used in the Sandwich Islands b( the nearest relative when a death 
takes place in the family. It consists of a stiff pyramidal enve- 
lope, which is put on like an extinguisher over the body, and« 
bears a close resemblance to the well* known and cumbersome 
cover of our ** Jack in the Green,” on May-day, it being fantas- 
tically covered with leaves and other articles. 

In natural history there arc some good specimens of coral, 
rocks, shells, &c. ; and among the latter we descried thtA curious 
species of pipe-fish (Hippocampus) better known by the appella- 
tion of sea-horse, on account of the great re&cmbUnce (in mi- 
niature) which its head bears to that of the common hor.se. The 
term sea-horse, though often applied to the walruS, is more fre- 
quently used to designate this small bony fish, which is found in 
almost every sea, and lives on small marine insects. It mcasurc.s 
five or six inches in length, alid the body is compressed laterally, 
and encased in prominent, bony, rib-like scales. The tail is much 
smaller than the body, destitute of the ^grminal fin, tapering 
gradually to a point, and turns up when dried. The dorsal fin 
bears a resemblance to a saddle, and the filaments on the back%f 
the neck to a mane. " ^ ^ 

Among the minerals we perceived a grey iron ore, sparkling 
like mica, which appeared to us to be the Sibih mentioned by 
Captain Harris, as used by the latives of Bechutma for ornament- 
ing theiib bodies and skin-cloaks, amh their na^rally woolly hair, 
which he says, ” is twisted in small cords, and matted with this 
substance into apparently metallic pendules, which being of equal 
length, assume the appearance of a skull-oap, or inverted bowl of 
steel,” • « 

The collection, of moths and butterflies is hut small, and not 
in good preservation ; but instead of being arranged in cases , in 
the usual way, the specinens are tastefully and naturally disposed 
on leafless trees (in miniature) in different attitudes, and under- 
neath, among the mossy turf, are seen beetles* and other coleqp- 
tera, as if just emerging from the pupa state. Aifloug the orthop- 
tera is seen the well-known fabled praying Mantia^ forming 
most conspicuous object of this small group. The singular form, 
and still more singular habits of this insect render at ^ne of the 
most curious productions of nature. From the manner in which 
this tribe stretch out their fore legs, they have acquired the 
reputation of diviners, and because they often rest on their hind 
legs, folding the anterior pair over their breast, the superstitious 
have supposed them in the act of prayer ; hence they are known 
in Languedoc, where they are common, by the name of Prie 
Dieu. It is remarkable that this suj^^tition extends to almost 
every part of the world in which this tribe of insects is found, 
ne Turks regard them as nnder the especial protection of ^Uah, 


and the Hottentots pay divine honours to them. The dry-lSaf 
mantis, commonly called the walking leaf, in its shape and colour 
is remarkable, invariably suggesting the idea of a dry and withered 
leaf. The manners of these insects also, in addition to the struc- 
ture, aid in the delusion. They often remain on the trees or tlie 
ground for hours together without motion ; then suddenly spring- 
ing into the air, api)ear to be blown about like diy le — ‘ 

Indians of Sohth America, where these insects are ver 
bclieve^thal they really ore attached to the tree at firs , 
when they have arrived at maturity, they loosen themselves, and 
crawl or fly away. In some parts of the East Indies and in 
China, a species of mantis i^kept, like game-cocks, for the j^r- 
pose of fighting, which is performed with the greatest ferocity. 

Among the stuffed animals none is more striking than a fine 
specimen of the Giraffe, an animal which from its colossal height 
and apparent disproportion was long classed with the i^com, 
and the sphinx of the ancients ; a belief prevjiiling that ir rather 
belonged to the regions of imagination than to the actual works of 
nakire. This ex^aordinary animal, we are informed by a recent 
traveller, is by no m'hans common in its native country, and, there- 
fore, ^ is not remarkable that, no very precise notions of its form 
or habits were obtained till within the last forty years. Its habitat 
is confined to Mimosa districts, on the leaves of which it 
feeds. It is» worthy of remark, that the giraffe has*no means of 
defence but its heels* and that it ntters no cry whatever : its me- 
thod of walking is different from that of all other animals ; it 
moves the fore and hind leg aiii the same side together, instead 
of diagonally, and this motion has been compared to the pitching 
of a ship, or the rolling of a rocking -hVse, and the switching of 
the long black tail, and the corresponding action of the neck swing- 
ing like a pendulum, is said to impart to the animal the appear- 
ance of a piece of* machinery put in motion. Its eye is soft and 
gentle, surpassing that of the oft^sung gazelle of tlTe EaSt, and it 
is 80 constructed that the animal can see before and behind with- 
out turning its liead. The tongue has the power of extension, 
which enables it in miniature to perform the office of the elephant's 
proboscis. , 

Close to this gigantic creature is placed the shapeless two-horned 
head of the African rhinoceros, about,four feet in lengtli. None 
of the species peculiar to Africa are clad in the shell-like armour, 
like their Asiatic bretliren. In appearance they are u gross cari- 
cature of the ” half-reasoning elejiliant,” and arc about six feet high 
at the shoulder, covered with a tough hide, an inch and a half in 
thickness, of which the whips, known by the name of Sjamboks, 
at the ('ape, arc made* 

Here is also that curious animal from the South of Africa, 
called gnop — gnu, by ihe Hottentots, and wilde beest^hj the Dutch, 
an aximaf by no means common in collections. It has been 
arradged by naturalists among the antelopes, but in form it partly 
resembles the horse, the buflalo, and the stag. Both sexes are 
furnished with horns enlarged at their base like those of the buf- 
fal<fl They spring from the hinder part of the head, and after 
bending forward beyond the eye, turn suddenly upwards ; but 
they are ))erfectly straight when the animal is growing. The gnu 
is lively and capricious, and is affected by the sight of scarlet, like 
the buffalo or bAl. They feed in large herds, and are often killed 
on account of their flesh, vjbich is very juicy and more agreeable 
than beeg Wheif taken young they are easily tamed ; but the 
natives seldom attempt to domesticate them, as they are said to 
have a tendency to catch and conttnunicate to the other animals 
a dangerous infection. There are many other animals in the 
collection more or less worthy of notice ; and we were happy to 
hear that the whole will very shortly undergo a thorough re- 
arrangemeut, and tliat a*catafogue will be provided Ayr the benefit 
of the j^blic. ^ 

On taking our departure, we cast another ^ance at^the por- 
tgaits, and could not help regretting that a likeness of the cele- 
brated Ziegenbalg was not among the numkpr. This was the 
celebrated German, who was the first Protestant Mbsionary sent 
to India Ijy Frederick IV. King of Denmark ; and it is remarkable 
that Although the honour of originating the first Protestant mission 
to India belonged to*Denmark, that from its contmencemmt the 
majority of those who have been engaged in its service have been 
natives of Germany. It is true th|t the first Protestant mission 
of which we have any notice was founded by the Church of Geneva, 
in 1556, and sent missionaries to America, but it existed but a 
vA'y short time, and but^ little §|hod was effected; whereas the 
DaniillynbBion above mentioned was established in 1705, and its 
continued prosperity is well known, as may be testified by the 
labours ftf the venerable and apostolic Swarts. 
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effects of a deficient harvest. 

Wv fsitract the following from the January Number of the 
** Dublin University Msgazine.’* It is a portion of an article^ 
** Banking and Currency-^Part 1./* which we have reason to 
believe to be the production of Dr. Longfleld, l^te a Fellow of 
Trinity College, and professor of political economy, rbuk now a 
barrister, and professor of civil law. It is an exceedingly able 
article, written with all the quiet ease which perfect mastery of the 
subject gives, and, at the same time„ so intelligible that a school- 
boy may understand it. It is pleasing to see an able conservative 
periodical coining*to the assistance of those who wish to rescue 
the grq^t national questions involved in the discussion from the 
absurd imjRitation of being mere political or party subjects ; and 
we may safely affirm, that any man who reads the following ext^ct 
and is still incapable of making up his minC bn the matter, is 
either incapable of understanding two propositions in Engljsh, or 
determined not to be convinced : — 

A deficient harvest exercises a more extended influence over the 
trade, and even over the currency of the coontry, than would at 
first be supposed possible. The first effect of a scarcity pro- 
visions is obvious to the most unthinking. It is to raise the price 
of food generally througji the country, with not much greater 
difference of price in different districts than would be sufficient to 
pay the expense of carriage from one part to the other. This 
consequence of a scarcity no man has ever yet denied, and it is 
almost the only one on which all are agreed/ The effect of a 
scarcity on the wages of labour is not so obvious as its effect on 
the price of the provisions on which the labourer subsists, and on 
this point the most opposite opinions are entertained. Some eco- 
nomists maintain that its effect must be to raise the rate of wages. 
Their argument has the single merit of being brief and simple. 
The average wages of labour must, they say, be sufficient to support 
the labourer and his family whatever he has been in the habit 
of considering the necessaries of life. This first pronosition is thus 
proved ; for if the rate of wages was less than that above supposed, 
marriages would become less frequent or less fruitful among the 
labouring classes. The poorest among them would either be 
deterred from marriage by the prospect of the privations to which 
he would be exposed by the burthen of a wife and family dependent 
upon him for their support ; or if any are so improvident as to dis- 
regard this prospect, they will generally b^ unable to «rear their 
children, who will perish from tjhe various diseases produced by 
neglect and want. Thus the population will diminish untif the 
rate of wages rises to its former level. Such is the argument 
usually relied upon to prove that the wages of labour depend on 
the habits of expense contracted by the labouring^clas^s ; its nn- 
soundness, however, cannot, think, escape the notice of any 
one who gives it an attentive examination. If it proves anything, 
it would prove that the rate of wages could xjever fall in any 
country, for the labourers generally expend all their earnings in 
the maintenance of themselves and th|!ir families ; their habits of 
expense have been therefore settled according to the average rate 
of wages, and therefore, if the average rate of wages was regulated 
by those habits, it could never^fall : and yet the above argument 
has been generally adopted by those who maintain that population 
has a constant tendency to increase beyond the means of subsist- 
ence, and to produce a constantly ppgressing diminution of the 
wages of labour. But the fact is, that a f^l of wages has generally 
no influence in retarding the increase of population. When wages 
fall in a country in whjiph the labourers ere in the enjoyment of 
something more than the bare n’lcessaries of life, they will contrast 
their expenses, an^tforego some of the enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed, rather than follow the advice of the political 
economists, and abstaia from marrii^e. Even if the ai^mmt to 
which we are relying were valid, it would <mly apply to thoAver- 
age wgges of laocur, and would not throw the least light on ^e 
inquiry into the temporary effect likely to be produced by a casual 
circumstance operating for a jingle season. For reasons we 
shall presently mention, we believe that the effhet of a ecardty is 
to lower the rate of wages. a * * • 

The secondary effects prodttcM by a d^cient harvest are different 
ttcording as importation is or is not permitted to suiAy the | 
deficiency. If importation ia prohibited, ai^d tbe country » com- 


pelled to subsist upon the cofn produced within itself, the rise in 
the price of provisioDs has the effeo*. of transferring a certain sum 
of money from one set of men to another set. What^tbe consumers 
lose, the producers gain. 'In consequence of the desire which every 
man has to eat as much as before, he will give up some other ex- 
pense, and spend more than usual upon provisions, rather than 
do without his usual supply of food. The competition thus created 
among the buyers will raise the price of corn more than in pro- 
portion to the deficiency iff the harvest. The quantity consumed 
nfust be diminished in proportion to the diminished supply, while 
the price pffid for it exceeds that paid for the grater quantity con- 
sumed in years of* ordinary plenty. The producers gain by the 
increaje of price that is paid for the ^ntii^ supply. The consumers 
lose exactly the*8ame sum, and suffer at the same time the incon- 
venience of being fibligedrto subsist upon less than their accustomed 
supply of provisions. However, this inconvenience produces no 
general effect upon the state o| trade ; it is merely a certain quan- 
tity of suffering endured by a number of individuals. But the 
transfer of property ft om one class to another produces a slight 
derangement of the balance of profits in different trad’^^s. The 
producers of corn are richer, and able to purchase more — the con- 
sumers of corn are poorer, and obliged to purchase less than in 
ordinary years. Hence those who produce or import goods to 
supply the wonts of the former class, are enabled to raise their 
prices, and sell more goods, and make a greater profit than usual ; 
while those who produce pr import goods to supply the latter class, 
are obliged, in consequence of the diminished demand for their 
articles, to lower their prices, make fewer sales, and be content 
with smaller profits. It is true, that a certain proportion exists 
between the average profits of different trades, any excess in the 
gains of one trade inducing numbers to flock into it, until increased 
competition reduces its profits to a fair proportion with the rest. 
But it is evident, 'and the fact ia notorious to all, that this does 
not prevent occasional’ variations of great magnitude in the profits 
of particular trades. Few men egn change their occupations on a 
short notice, and many cannot change them at all. Any sudden 
fchange in any trade affects, therefore, in the first instance, only 
those who are engaged in it, by increasing or reducing their pro- 
fits ; and some time must elapse before this increase or reduction 
can be removed by any increase or diminution in the number of 
those who are to share the profits. Thus, for example, if the effect 
of the lade change in the rate of postage be to double the consump- 
tion of letter-paper, a rich harvest of increased profits will be 
reaped by those who are at present employed in the manufacture 
and distribution of the article. The increased business will at first 
fall principally to those who are at present in the trade. A new 
person entering into the business would be destitute of the proper 
skilly and would want the connexiqps necessary to enable him to 
coiidubt it successfully. In a year or two, however, profits will 
|gaiu find their level. 

As the consumers dT com, who are not producers of it, form the 
graat mass of the community, including all the artisans and poorer 
tradesmen, a deficient harvest obliges them to contract their ex- 
pensea, &nd to consume less than heretofore of those commodities 
which are not absolutely necessary to their existence. Hence a 
slight diminution in the consumption of such articles as sugar, 
&c. which are tbS utmost luxuries of the poor. However, as the 
fanners and land-(fWners are^enabled to increase their expenses by 
the same amount by which the other classes are compelled to 
retrench them, no very great derangement of trade is caused by a 
deficient harvest when the importation of corn is proh^ited. But 
if corn is importeR, the case is materially altered : this importation 
considerably^ diminishes the individual suffering arising from a 
8CBiC:ity of provisions, at the same time that it produces a serious 
derangement in the balance of trade. A 'certain equilibrium exists 
between our average exports and imports. This is disturbed by 
the importatioq of corn. England suddenly demands a large 
quantity, perhaps six millions’ worth of corn. She may be ready 
^l&nay for thdfti by her manufactures; but will those who sell it be 
willing to Jake those manufactures in exchange? Will the Prussian 
or Russian l&d-owner, whose wealth has been suddenly increased, 
be content to%xpend his increased wealth in the purchase of an 
increased amount of English manufactures ? We say that the con- 
trary will take place, and that his habits will remain unchanged, 
and his increase of wealth will be spent in nearly the same manner 
as his former income, that is to say, not one fiftieth part in the 
purchase of English goodfi His countrymen will, m the first 
instance, have the advantage of his increased expenditure. It will 
not be felt in England until after a long time, and passing through 
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flttny €kaimftli. In this case the EnglUbprodneer doea not gain 
all that the Engliah eomiamer loMa by the deAetent harrgat; for at 
iU mllUona are paid for foreign eoriif that eum of monej it paid 
by the conauq^ers in addition to w^tever aum the prc^ueers 
receive. Thus the English have six tdilUons less than usual to 
expend in the purchase of the commodities which thej are accuse 
tomed to oon8ume> while the inhabitants of the com-exporting 
countries have six nUlions morU. An effect results exactly analo- 
gous to what we have already noticed as taking placeon a defidtent 
harvest when no importation is^ermitlftdr,. In this latter case, the 
producers have more, and the consumer less to spend, and Ae 
manufacturers andatradesmcn who supply them ^respdctively gain 
or lose by the altered c^dition of their oustonicrs. But when im- 
portation is permitted, l^ussyi and Russia gain the six millions 
which England loses. In this respect, those countries may be 
considered the producers, and the EngKtdi the Consumers of corn. 
The commodities, therefore, which the Russians and Prussiahs 
consume, will rise in price, while those which the English use will 
undergo a reduction. But a very great proportion, much more 
than nineteen twentieths of the commodiAes consumed in any 
country, •are the productions of that country. English manu- 
factures will therefore fall, while Russian and Prussian goods will 
rise In price» This evil, after some time, works its own cure. 
The low price of English goodff, injurious as it is to the English 
merchant and manufacturer, leads to an increased exportation, and 
an increased consumption of them by foreigners. On the other 
hand, the high price of foreign goods leads to a diminished impor- 
tation, and a diminished consiimjition of them in England. Thus 
the market for the goods of one country is contracted, and that 
for the goods of the other is enlarged ; nndihis .state of things must 
continue until prices are gradually brought to the level at wbi^h 
they stood previous to the derangement occasioned by the import- 
ation of foreign corn. 

In the observations which we have made on* the effects of a 
deficient harvest, wc have taken no notice of money, or the con- 
sequcnces of using it as an instrument of exchange. The effects 
which wc have mentioned would be prodiicdfi, if exchanges were 
all conducted by barter. The demon sjtrntion is perfectly independ-* 
ent of any allusion to the instrument of exchange ; and the results 
will be the same whatever be the instrument of exchange in use, 
and whatever be the ay.stcm of currency established. It will throw 
some light upon the subject of this article to examine ^ow this 
effect is produced by the instrumentality of our present system of 
currency. 

When we require several millions’ worth of corn from the Conti- 
nent, this want of ours does not immediately produce in the inha- 
bitants of the Continent a demand for that amount of English 
goods in addition to their usual consumption. The balance of 
exchange is thus deranged; anchEngland, buying more than ^ sells, 
becomes the debtor to the Continent for the difference. iTie ex- 
changes turn against us. A bill on England becomes of less value 
than a bill for the same sura of money payffble on the Continent. 
The effect of this is to encourage exportation, and discourage im- 
portation. If the exchanges ^re five percent, against England, 
the merchant who sends his goods to a foreign port and sAlPthem 
for a bill for j£ltlO payable there, receives whar is in fact equivalent 
to £105 at home, since his foreign bill for £l00jvill sell for a bill 
for £105 payable in England. His (j^rofit is ii^reased bylhe dif- 
ference df the exahanges, and reserving the usual profits, he can 
afford to sell them cheaper by that sum than when the exchanges 
are at par. The reverse of this happens to the importer who loses 
by the diffidence of exchange, and who cannot realise^his usuAl 
profit, unless he adds the oxchan^. to the price ft which he usually 
sells his goods. As the exportirSg merchant can afford to reduce 
the price of English manufactures in the foreign market, he is 
enabled to sell a greater quantity there than before. A diminution 
of price always l^s to an increased consumptifin. However, this 
fall of exchange is never so great as to lead immediately to an Ai« 
crease of ezportdtion sufficient to bring it back to par. Every og^ , 
by his own experience can tcU how slight an iuflSence a fall m 
five per oent. has over his consumption of any fo^igp article ; 
aUd in cases where there is a fixed duty which must be paid in the 
currency of the country, the exporting merchant cahnoX afford to 
sell his g[OOds to the coniumers at a reduction corresponding to 
the fall in the exchanges. But while English goods, if exported 
in too great quantities, will glut the foreign markets, and fall ifi 
price BO as to entail a loss to the exporting merchant, there is an 
article which will not fkll m price, aiM which can always be ex- 
jifirted in considerable quantities at a comparatively trivial expense. 


This article is bullion, the raw material of which money is made. 
The merchant who exports billlien when the exchanges are against 
us makes a profit equal to the differenoe of the exchanges, minus 
the expenses of freight and insurance. These latter expenses are 
very small. In the evidence upon the Bank of England charter. 
No. 3560, the expense of transmitting gold firom lix)ndon to Paris 
is stated to be about one-eighth per cent. ; and No. 3359, a profit 
of one-half percent, is a sufficient remuneration for the merchant 
who iiqports or exports it. The difference of exchange can never 
much exceed this, and therefore can never exercise much inflaanoe 
directly upon our exports and imports. The excess of English 
bills must therefore, in the first instance, be paid punctuallg hi 
gold. This gold will be taken, either from the gold currency of 
the country, or from the bullion in the possession of the Bank of 
England. In either case, a reduction in the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium takes place. In the one case, part of the circulat- 
ing medium itself is exported ; in the other, the gold is paocured 
in exchange for Bank of England notes, and th0 notes 8<f exchanged 
are thereby withdrawn from circulation. This diminished circu- 
iatfon has the effegt o£ lowering prices generally in England, 
There is less money in the market to pay for goods of any kind, 
whether imported or produced at home. The currency is dimi- 
nished in quantity and raised in value. This fall of prices encou- 
rages exportation, and checks importation ; our expo^s exceed our 
imports ; tUl balanqp is paid in gold, which gradually flows back 
until the former quantity is restored, and the currency is reduced 
to its ffirmer value. The gi‘ea|er the ordinary trade of the country 
is. the quicker will be the restoration of the balance, since a smaller 
proportional increase in the exports an^diminutlon in the imports 
will be sufficient to repair the derangement caused by the impor- 
tation of foreign corn. 

This process, which has lately taken place in England, naturally 
suggests some obcl^rvations. In the first place, th^xpogtation of 
gold, from this cause, is limited to the value of the imported corn. 
It is not likely even to reach this limit; for the instant gold begins 
to be exported, the currency rises in value, and gives the English 
merchants an inducement to increase their exports. The state of 
the exchanges also has the same tcndenc^p; and this increase of 
British exports, in part, supersedes the necessity of exporting gold. 
In short, the same causes which ultknately bring back the gold 
that has been exported, are in operation from the beginning to 
retard and diminish its exportation. Hence, in such a cose oa 
this, the Bank need not view the demand for bullion with any 
alarm. It is a limited demand for a certain purpose, and will 
cease of itself, and the gold will come back without the necessity 
of any exertions on tfle part of the Bank, which may continue to 
discount on the usual terms. A demand for gold from this cause 
can iievew be confounded with a demand caused by overtrading 
and fxcessive issues. The increwed imports, which occasioned it, 
must ever be a matter of public notoriety ; and besides, there is 
this criterion, which should never be lost sight of : — in the case of 
a dfmand for gold, caused by a deficient harvest, this demand will 
be preceded anil*accompanied by a fill in the prices of all British 
commodities, and by wrhat may be called a general stagnation of 
trade. If the demand for gold is caused by excessive issues and 
overtrading, it wall be preceded, and for some time accompanied, 
by a rise in the price of British manufactures, and by a general 
briskness of trad^ Whilff w’e were writing this, we met with a 
paragrupfil in the Dtiblin Evening Mail^ copied from the Leede 
Mercury^ which we insert as applicable, not only to the present 
time, but to every season in which a supply of foreign corn is 
imported. 

** We should delude our readers if we encouraged them to be- 
lieve that the trade of tha country this winter would ^t be univer- 
sally bsri. It will be so. Every department will suffer. The 
great cotton district is at this moment in severe distress ; the 
great woollen district is not much better: ihe cutlery of Sheffield; 
tile lace and stocking manufactures of Nottingham ; the hosiefs of 
Leicester and Derby; the hardware maDufactuffirs of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton ; the potters of Staffordshire ; the cotton- 
spinn^ dhd weavers of GJntgow and Paislev ; the linen-weavers 
of Dundee ; and the ^reat trading commuaities of ^ondon, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and Newcastle,— are all labouring undei% de- 
gree of stagnation, which will destroy the profits of capital, and 
leave scores thousands of workman without work and bread.’ ^ 

This is a natur^conseq^cj of their English customers having 
bean obliged to pay six millions ef money for foreign corn, and 
having so much less to gife in exchange fog the manufactures of 
their coiiptrymcn. * 
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ova ^ITEaAAY liBTTEB,BOX. 


Ir cobM m« tat b* exiweMd ttat nnw of our noden w&dd^mfrr Uie la. 
tenlloa of tho Lottor.taxt ud that, la all faonnif, thej would proftr qoai- 
floBf nereljr Mtrlak M\, tnd not for the genuine benefit of the commn- 
nlty^who iMd tho I^omoom Saturday Journal. Kot a few of our eorre. 
Ipondenti Mem to bo of the opinion that we have undertaken to 
**tcll them what 
« b Latin for a chet-cat, 

A ipigot. dunshill, or a Ikn. 

^ A ladlet or a dripping pan,*' 

end, eonieqiAntlj, If wj fall in unfolding the myitenei of any mare'i-nest, we 
run a chance of foiling immcaiurably in their OBtimatlon To such cop-e 
•pondents we would m}, that we have not the ilighfeli, desire to make the 
“Letter-Box *' a medium fur diftpla}lng wit learning, or profundity , that wc 
wish to take rank alongside of our readois as bumblo inquirers on anjfmattor 
of interest and importance whirb may occur to thoughtfol and intelligent per- 
•ona, and thoPwe are not aware what object can be anbw«re|ji, in our way at 
least, by questions about Almacks ,or tlie nature of Ae fruit which h ve ate 
Neither are we ambitious of rendering the “Letter-box" the argnu of a 
juvenile debating club , and care but little (ibout the honour of being arbitrator 


teen or twenty ho wouM'bd bbllged to devpi^ day 

after day* aihei^woCdt^^J^e ftmf and (br beDefltisigr^hlmsrif by 

all those treanjfet art cnd^sdliihMfo'^ wMcIPhe i^ so enauoij^d P Lot 
“ Willi^ip '* i^niAorhere h^ is, /or dU dAd^purswa lib etudies^e 

shall have some ^d^e for hlmllnd others sodm 

^ J Rc-“ \nif|^her the national debt has been ineveased or diminished, and to 
what amount, duridg the les^ ten yeai;;s ? ** ^ 

l¥ie nationa\|||pbt has beg n in^ei^tod and diminished during the last ten yearn, 
the precise amount we ajjMipetJiay. The system of applying simply the 
surplus revoiyie to the rAMpm o^he debt, instead of attempting to decrease 
it by a delusive “ sinking ftlliid,'* egme mto operation hi 183b , and in most of 
the years since, until Aoih^, there has been gn annual dUrplus, *whlch has 
been airbed to th^ reduction of tbs' debt cFnr Instance, in IBSB, the debt was 
reduced 3,81B,758f .Igit in the sameftar it wu Increased 16 693,3961 , borrowed 
to pay the owners of negroes Yu our colonies, as compensation for t^hpir emanci* 
paiion We find the ediire amofint of the debt, fonded and unftindgd. on the 
ath of January 1 H U, stated at 840,%14 022/ . and on the 6th j||f January, 1836, 
787,638.816/ This wouU show a reduction, in/ic jears, of ^3,176,406: but 
It has not been effected bv the actua^ payment of so much money tg the public 
creditor, but by processes of a complicated character, which we do not dis- 
tinctly understand, and which could not be distinctly explained in a small com* 
paw — such as reductions of the unfunded debt, which is mainly composed of 
Exchequer bills, and forms a kind of paper-money, alleratious in the nominal 
amount of stock, terminable annuities, &c 

Wbatiirrcock inquires ' whether, in these days of weatlier almanacks, and 


to matters of no moment ^ 

As the “ Letter-Box ’ was •• opened ’* for the benefit of aU our readers, we hope 
correspondenu will keep its objects distinctly In view We have certamly no 
great reason for complaint , for tiie sdrlously-sulemn letteis on foolishly trivial 
subjects, hp.ve li^^hcrto proved to be in the minority We should like, however, 
to see their number diminished , and it would gratify us to find tliai ow 
objects are not only appreci ited, but fully seconded. 

'* Ma Roiroa,>-1 am sadly afraid I am going to ask a favoui which, per- 
haps, you will not feel youn elf perfectly justified lu answering , but relying upon 
the general tone of gentle kiudnesc and bciiovolonce of your really worthy and 
useAil periodical, 1 put my cose ir*irore yoi^ 

** 1 am a self-educated young man, with on Inquiring mind, a spice of 
enthusiasm, addicted from my childhood to the reading of what fell in my way 
relating to anefice, which Indeed has been, till wilhui these two or three yoar^, 
the only subject 1 felt any interest In (next to poe/»g), so that 1 have a smattering 
In moat of the icleapps From early practice, fo^ arousi ment, I am a very 
good cabinet-maker, and can work in iron as well as wood, 

** 1 have an mtense desire to live in London, to br nearer those wonders of 
•n and science I have road so much about, to partake ol the iroineoBe tdvan- 
tages London ofibrs to a steadv young man for the improvement of his*inind 
1 am almost wild with desire, when 1 read or hear of the v ast treasures of 
aelenco and art in the metropolis of my dear country, and 1 not there to drink 
my fill of their influence and beauty But, alas ' I am po4r, ] |ivo only^Vom 
hand to mouth, with an aged mother and a bright eyed ttster to support with 
Ibe scanty proceeds of a clerkship in a lawyer's office, with nothing m the 
distance to reflect back my ardent hopft 1 now come |o tlie object of my 
letter, and I ask you, os from aeon to a dwJhfAer (for such is the feeling with 
which I always read the * London Saturday Jdbmal,'— >my own follier, with liis 
aweet and good counsel is now dead to me), for your opinion whether 1, having 
moderate ability, but a strong desire to improve myself, could procure a sub* 
alstenea la London in any light ocoupauon, or where I could obtain information 
•sto situations. 

** I should not have troubled you, but diet I hope you could have penned 
a gracious anawCr so at to meet the wishes* of other young men in similar cir- 
cumstancfs to myoel^ Your time and space ate too valuable to be^onsumed 
upM a sliq^le indlfidnal. JVltb hope for a kind answer, I remam, your most 
obedient servant, * • 

^e "William*' 

“ William " has not informad ns what Is to become of bis " aged mother and 
bis brifbt-ejed suier. In the event of bit obandoning t^m and fiomigg op to 
London. Has be tome visionary idea of felting into Ibme fine situation, aaving 
moue:^and remitting them as much us will keep them oomfortably f AU young 
men have a restless tendency, and, witliln certain limiu, this restless tendency 
In one of the propensities of our nature fur a wise purpose. BiA let " William ** 
beware how he quits bb present sitnatloi^ and ventures into the ** great metro* 
polls '* wiiboui a ftiend, and mthou^a prq/Srsttf n, lor bis amateur wiecb wi W ] 
sealUhlp are bold u of Utde account. After ho had sew all the 
of London, and after ha had entered upon some situation yielding 



infallible predictions, w e can give him any information as to the true author of the 
celebrated announcement of* rain, hail, and snow,' actually fiilflllpd in July, to 
l^e letter, generally at tributed to the renowned Francis Moore i> " This notable 
prediction occurred in the year 1780, anl if of Amoncan origin Isaiah 
Ihoina* printer nt orcester in Massailiusetts, printed an almanack for that 
yeai , out of the boys ohked him what he should put opposite the 1 Jtli of July 
Mr Thomos, being engaged, n plied " Anything anything » ” The boy re- 
turned to the office and set “ ram, hij], end snow " 1 he country was all 

amazement tho day airivrd, when it actually rained hailid, and snowed, and 
•from that time T homas s almanacks wero held in the highest estimation 

A coriespondont, who, we suspect knows more of the matter than ne do our- 
selves, asks the following — 

" W hat if the cbemltal name of common salt ^ By what artificial means is 
it obtamey •* 1 o how great an extent from the salt mines of 1 nglaiid * Tho 

yearly comumption m 1 ngland > 1 he node of wowing a salt mine i ’ 

C ommon salt whs railed munatr on the supposition that it nas a com- 

pound of muriatic ncid and ipi/j, the composition of muiiallc ni id and soda not 
having been at tliat time ascertained Ir has since been luund that muriatic 
acid If composed^ of hydiogen and ehluriuf, end it is therefore now called hytito- 
chlorie atul , that soda Is a compound of oxygen an^the metal indlbro , and 
that salt is a compound of chlorine and eodtutn , so mat the proper chemical 
name n' salt is < Mot tde pj sotitum 8 

Salt is obteined by « vaporation of sea-water, and of the water of siiltsprings 
IWhen the w ater is sufficiently evaporated the salt prccipltatef in ruble crystals 
bait IS also obtained fronFmines of rock-salt In some of them the salt if suf- 
flucntly pure tube fit for use when powdered , m others it is so impure as to 
require to be diuolved and re-cry ftalllsed^ 

Th%.dinual cousumplioo of salt iii this country has been estimated at up- 
wards of 140,00C tons In IR34 we exported 11,093 674 bushtlf Nearly the 
whole of iluH IS obtained at home , so that we may estimate the quantity 
of salt obtained anir telly in this countr^at not lesf than 340,000 tons 

The Mbdeof workaig a salt mi«e is very simple A shaft is sunk (but wider 
than the shaft of a coal pit) down to tho bed of rock salt, which is then cut out 
with pickaxes or blasted with gunpowder, leaving of course thick pillars of salt 
to support the roof 

Qubrist says that# e remarked a paragraph lately in the newspaper, to the 
effect Uiat "M. Laurent had been ntminated Bishop of therionesus m pat- 
tibut " lie Mks wbat it signifies *' Where the succession of tlie Catholic 
bierarcby bis been totemipted, as in England, or never been established, af In 
Australasia, or some parts of India, the bishops who superintend the Catholic 
churob.and representebe papal authority, are known by the names of ticars apae- 
tohe A vicar apostolic is not necenarlly a bishop Generally, however, he 
jlpeives episcopal consecration, and, as from local a ircumstances, it is not 
' ^thought expedient that be iliould bear the title of the see which he administers, 
be is appointed with the title of an ancient blriiopric now m the baoris of 
infidels, a& tlfuf is called a bishop in partibue iq/Ide/ium, though the last word 
Is often omitted In ordinary language.** 

All Letters intended to be answered iu the Litbrary Lsnia-Box are to be 
addressed flip •* Thb Editor of the London Saturday Journal,’* and 
* delivered frbk, at 118, Fh>et-stroct. 

London^WILLlAM SMQril, 113, FlMt Btteet. Edinburgh. FqASiR 
and Co. Dublin CuaiY and Oo.— Printnd and BiMbofyped by Bradbury aii^ 
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, CHANCES UVING I& ioNDON. , 

The Japanese apply the com]^lin^l|tary epithet of ** the uni- 
versal theatre of pleasure and diversion ^ to Osacca, one of their 
five “imperial" towns. To the French, Paris is also the “ universal 
theatre of ’pleasure and diversion ; *' and^ though we of England 
are nu^ so sprightly in our notions, and look os much to the 
chances of living as the chances of fun, still London has ever 
been regarded, even by the “ natives,'* as a concentration of all 
comfort, a combination of all means and appliances to enable 
life not only to live, but to be spent as pleasantly and as agree- 
ably as possible. We all know how Jphnson and Charles Lamb 
adored London, and how Boswell sighed after it ; and though con> 
venience of access to the country, and tl^ thousand improvements 
of the last half-century, have effected a great change in the feelings 
of the fashionable and wealthier classes, and they no longer shud- 
der to quit for a season what was, to their fatl^crs, “ the universal 
theatre of pleasure and diversion," still, at the appointed time, 
they all return, to the joy of tl^p tradespeople of the “ West-end," 
and to the gratification of annuitants, and ofher respectable people 
of limited means, who have nothing to do, and to whom the 
annual half-yearly excitement of politics, court gossip, and the 
congregation of much people, is necessary, as an essential of 
existence. « i 

But there is another large clasd, mostly of the young, who, 
scattered through the provinces of Great Britain, look towards 
London with longing eyes, and fancy that it is altogether different 
from all other places — that it is the “ universal theatre," not only 
of “ pleasure and Inversion," but of all intelligence, improvement, 
and exertion : if they were oiSy ** up in Loudon,** how the^ would 
get on ! The ready access to London now enjoyed, might, o?le 
would think, much diminish the exaggeratid notions entertained^ 
by enabling a much larger number of the provincials to reportf as 
eye-witnesses, what London fs really like. But the contniiy is the 
result ; for, like travellers in ail places, the now much-increased 
number of visitors, having butia limited period ^o stay, are hurried 
from “^sight to sight,’* and sec %8hows '* •which the regular 
Londoners have neither time nor inclination to go and see ; and 
so, flying from the British Museum and ftte National Gallery to 
the Tower«and the Tunnel, rambling in the i^rka, staring at the 
endless stream of carriages, casts, equestrians, and pedestrians, 
which throng along the continued thoroughfare Si Cheafside, 
Fleet-street, and the Strand, and wandering amongst the streets 
and squares of the “ West-end," they go back to their country 
quarters,** holding up their hands and exclaiming, ** What a won- 
derful place London is, to be sure ! " * 

But take the case of a young man who has come jipd;o London 
with a pound or two in his pocket, and who calculat;^ s on obtaiuiDg 
some employment before his supplies are exhausted. His letters 
bome^perhapa to a mother, or a sister, or a comp|pion — are, for 
the first week or two, of an excited nature. He, too, marvels ofbr 
all that he sees ; enjoys with eager zejt the cheap and comfortable 
enjoyments of some ** dining-house*; " gets a glimpse of the 
VOLa 111. 


“ Queen ** as she goes te parliament, or to the park, or the 
theatre ; and can ^ve his opinion as to the personal appearance of 
not a few great people, for whom ho has patiently watched ; has 
got into the House of Commons during the daytime, andv actually 
sat down in the Speaker’s chair ; penetr&ted to toe bar of the 
youse of Lords, and wonders in his inmost heart (for he is afraid, 
in these intelligent times, of being ridiculed if he should let IhU 
out^ how so many lords should look like so many plain gentle- 
men ; and visiting Westminster Abbey, for which he pays, and 
the other sights for which he does not pay, he is full of laudation, 
and echoes the imiversa], or, at least, all but universal, sentiment, 
that London is a wonderf|l place, to be sure ! " 

Wait u little : he has not yet got employment, and it is very easy 
for him to count the remaining shillings in his purse. He has 
seen everything, and he does not much care to go and sec them 
again. If he had any letters of introduction, they are all delivered, 
and he is unwifting to go and trouble the kind people, who all 
faithfully promised that they “would bear him in mind" and 
sec what they could do for him.** He knows nobody, and no- 
body knows him. His spirits sink rapidly, for he feels that he ia 
in a wilderness of men ; and if a dreary, down-dripping day 
should come on, he goes to bed witl^tbe feeling that of all horri- 
ble, selfish, and unenviable places, big, monstrous, straddling Lon- 
don is the worst ! 

For the benefit of our country readers, we will endeavour to 
state, as impartially as we can, what are “ the chances of living in 
London.** No umvbrsally general rules can belaid down of two 
individuals of the spme profession who have come to London to- 
gether, (file might get employment on the morrow which might 
be *of a permanent nature, and the other, after waiting fur a 
month, may only get a situation of a casual and temporary 
chjU'acter. ^ ^ 

'We lUify, then, commence with the too-generally well-known 
fact, that London presents a vast field for employment ; and that, 
generally speaking, the common observation may be admitted aa 
true, that it would be strange if, after a time, a clever, steady 
young i^an did nbt, as the phrase is, “ get on." We say, “ after a 
time." People do not carry descriptive labels on their foreheads or 
their backs, indicating their qualifications ; and though a good face 
and a good manner are very good letters of introduction, a stranger 
must submit to be treated ^s a stranger until his workmanship 
and hig character gradually bring him under notice. We will not 
advert to the cases of superior workmen in pfofessions requiring 
pice mechanical skill and handieraftship*^. The combinadona of 
intelligence, steady conduct, and nice mechadigal skill, in one ard 
the same individual, are, thanks to the “ diffusion of knowledge*** 
not po Are as jbey were : Mt is not now thought so necessary, 
thanks to the spread of temperance habits, for tfclever workman 
to manifest his foolish importance by spending three days of every 
six in the ppt-liouse. No ! ^workmen begin to understand their 
own interests a little be^er^ Still, the combination is rare, as 
eSmpared with the mass^of opeAtives ; and, therefore, a clever, 
ingenious, intelligent, steady mechanic may always be sure nf 
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forcing his own wsy in luondon, espccinlly if his profession be one Tbe ** prtists ** stand in the same position as literary men. The 
which requires considerable training and practice, and, to a cer« supply exceeds the demand ; their profession leads to ** genteel ” 
tain extent, prevents the pressure of competition. and often wasteful habits ; 9 and they are frequently can the verge 

tBut, beginning with the beginnmg, we may commence with of starvation, unless they are regularly connected with, or em- 
** authors." Authorship, then, is a regular profession in London, 
numbering a great many " professors," who truly subsist by their 
wits/' but who scarcely hold a recognisable place in sdbietf, and 
for whose profession our language has no generally available and 
descriptive name. With the Bulwers, the Dickenses, the Hooks, 
the Ainsworths, and the Trollopes, we Rave nothing to do. These, j ing shops, and somefimes begging for employment on almost any 
by the force of ability and tbe force of circumstances (for generally terms. ^^;ry clever engravers maywiarn, on an average, four 
hoih have to be combined), have ** got their names up," ond can | pounds a week ; but wj^,Jcnow more than one who, with much 
commatM, l^e Rrst-rate artists, clever physicians, and dextrous | sedulous attention, stjeadiness, and skill, have not earned on the 
mechanics, their own terms, or at least nearly so. Nor have we j whole, for the last two years," above one hundred pounds per 
much to say to literary men, who are not dependei^ on their literaiy ^ 

exertions, but, having some little independence, write for pleasure Quitting the precarious professions, of which we can ngy little 
as well as for pence. Wc speak of the hard-working literary more than that there are too many barristers, physicians, and 
men (and some of them are hard worked) , who live by the collcc- surgeons in London struggling to put something more than 
tion and the tiammering out of ideas, and to whona words are nothing into an empty purse, and for too many lawj'ers' clerks, 
money. There are of course all ranks and grades amongst them. eagerly jostling each other, and rushing in crowds after vacant 
Some, who afTect the genteel style, Bi|i like to visit at tlie ** West- situations, wc may pass on to the " trades." And us we began 
end," find it hard enough to make both ends meet and keep up with authors in the professions, so we may begin with printers 
appearances; a few, who care more for realities than appearances, in tbe trades. The compositors employed on the daily morning 
live secluded, attend to their work, and save money. We know newspapers receive as weekly wages 21. 8jf., and those employed 
one hard-working gentleman, who has no time and less taste for on the daily evening newspapers, somewhat less, or 21. 3*. 6rf. 
visits and dinn^-parties, whose hands are always filled with work, I The night-work of^he morning papers is extremely laborious and 
who earns about six hundred pounds annually, and who saves about i exhausting ; nevertheless, the competitors for vacancies are 
one-half of it ; another, who earns about four hundred, and per- always numerous, and many a msai has waited for years for such 
haps saves, on an avc^rage, about a hundred. Rut there are a situation. There )irc supernumeraries always employed about 
many more who rank literally as “journeymen," and who only newspaper offices ; and loo frequently these rank, in relation ip 
cam from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, and, therefore, their regularly-employed brethren, in much the same way that 
can save nothing. In the case of regular literary men, “ unknown the watermen at hackney-coach stands do to the drivers. Steady 
to fame," it is necessary to be permanently connected with some supernumfiraries have, of course, a good chance for stepping in to 
publishing house, as a “ point d^appui.” Several large publish- bH 'JP vacancies. 

ing houses keep a number of literary “journeymen," who are paid Amongst the large number of “book-offices" — that is, offices 
generally by fixed salaries, who stand in mucli the same position as where books are printed, in contra-distinction to newspaper-offices 
“ clerks," and who arc treated with more or Jess of gentlemanly — in London, there must be a considerable number where tolerablv 
conaideration, according as the temper, taste, or inclinatioti of snug situations can be procured. But these beeftee few'er every day, 
their employers may incline. These men, if they arc quiet, hum- while toe competitors for vacancies in those that do exist are in- 
blc, jog-trot compilers, may pursue the “ even tenor of their way " ci'eased. The time has long since gone by (mourned over by the old 
without much disturbance ; and are only puzzledt when they<^o men who remember the old state of things) when compositors had 
to register the birth of a child* as to whether they shall inscribe thefe: own “ frames," or stances, in which quietly to do their work, 
themselves “ gentlemen," or indicate their profession by some odd and wlu>Ki volumes given to them composedly to compose. Work 
title, such as that of “ literary contributor." It fs difficult, how- is now got out with lightning-like rapidity ; volumes are transferred 
ever, to creep into the ranks of the “ joiymeymen " literati, humble from manuscript to type with a celGrity which is astonishing ; and 
as pay and prospects may be. Like all precarious employments there is, consequenJy, no time to think about the personal oom- 
which require no capital to begin with, and for the exercise of fort or convenience of individuals. The slightest delay, neglect, 
which there is no definite qualification or test, beyond the ability or absencc^of a compositor, often produces great inconvenience ; 
“ to write " to the satisfaction of the employer, the supply exceeds | and so, too frequcj^tly, the considerate and the inconsiderate are 
the demand. • « * : obliged to be treated alike, and the man who has been waiting all 

Wo need not here notice the reporters for the newapapers, day fn his office for “ copy," if he goes out in the afternoon, may 
and the , short-hand writers who haunt the courts and the find on his return that the expected “copy" has arrived, but 
houses of parliament. Amongst the short-hand writers, in parti- betn given into the hands of another. On the adage that “ a 
cular, there is a kiRd of “ conventional corporation," by which cook should nof starve in a cook-shop," compositors should be 
the supply is in some measure kept down to the demand. Per- .^elligent mefh ; and there are many intelligent men in theirranki. 
sons wishing to get amongst them rifkist become acquafnted with ’ But thereuarg also too many amongst them who have little taste 
some gf tbe regular members of the craft, and serve patiently as j and little intelligence, and who put types together in much the 
supernumeraries^ before they get admitted on the staff. Tbe em- ; same fashion that one might pitch bricks together. We may, 
ployment of short-hand writd^s, like the employment of law- therefore, saytbatthesnpplyexceedsthe demand: for though really 
writers, is generally an altcmat^^' hurst and a starve ; " all hurry, gSod compositors are comparatively scarce, and one such, as soon 
hurry, at one time, and a large amountfof money made within*a as be becomes known, may pommand tolerably steady employment^ 
short space ; and then perhaps an interval of days without any- the entire number are mote than aufficient for the work to be done ; 
thing to do. mid unsteady, the unskilful, and the unfortunate, cannot average 


ployed by, some extensive firm. We of course exclude all the 
higher-class artists, as we excluded the higher-class literary men. 
During the past twelve monels, it has been painful to witness the 
numbers of engravers, many of them possessing great taste and 
talent, enterifig, cap in hand, with their specimens, into publish- 
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aboTe 1/. a week, taking all the year round. Good GOiii|H)8ltora 
in regular employment may average yearly about 2/. per week i a 
few, 21, lOi;. :^where weekly wages are g^ven, tlie fixed sum is 
1/. Ifitf. • 

Connected with printers are readers, or correctors of the press. 
These may be either of the superior order of compositors, whose 
intelligence raises them to the reading-desk ; or individuals, not 
printers, selected for the purpose. Ijondofi readers take far higher 
rank than the printing-office readers of*provincial towns ; many of 
them are familiar with several of the Continental languages, dhd 
have a smatterinij^ of Greek and Latin; a few are*i*eally good 
scholars. Their work is of a close, confining nature, and their pay 
varigs from 21, to 3/. pei^ wee]^. % 

Of the tailors, scarcely anything more may bd said than that 
they absolutely swarm in London. Previnciaf men come up to 
spend a season or two in order to improve tlpsmselves ; and there 
is a perpetual variety of new faces.* A very great number do not 
get constant employment throughout the year. Still, a superior 
man, who holds his head erect, dresses decftntly, and can handle 
his needla and scissors in a decent style, has always a good chance 
of get’ ing into one of the large establishments at the West-end ; 
and if he is an attentive end sober man, he may calculate on earn- 
ing from 30«. to 36#. a week. There are some very good situations 
to be got, as “ foremen,” ** cutters,*’ &c., which may produce 
from 21. I Os. to 4/. per week ; but these are the tailors* prizes, and 
can only be procured by men of good ^character, good address, 
and or iter “ superior ’* characteristics. The usual pay of tailors 
is Tis. and a day. There arc many resectable men amongst 
them, who do very well, but there is also a sad set of careless and 
indifferent idlers. ^ 

Allied to the tailors, are the numerous assistants ’* of drapers, 
silk -mercers, &c. The influence of ** large establishments,'* and 
the eager competition which exists, is beginning 'seriously to inter- 
fere with the personal comfort of working-men in almost all 
departmerns : men come to-daywind go to-morrow, and there is, 
too frequently, as little personal attachment aifil connexion between 
the employers and the employed, as there would be between a ship* 
and an anchor united by a line of rotten packthread. Hut it is 
amongst the drapers and silk-mcrcers that tlie influence of large 
establishineiitH produces its most offensive and degrading results. 
If we had a sou or a bi other who was about to select a profession, 
we would say to him wirh all earnestness, Oh, whaftver you 
propose to do, for goodnc.ss’ sake do not become an * assistant * in 
one of those large establishments 1 ** In some of them there afe 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty young^men, who are 
boarded in the houses, and get about 20/. per annum, or rather 
w'e should say at that ratf^ for a year’s residence is along time to 
calculate on. Some of the ore clever, who arc very sharp in 
pushing business, may get 30/. or even 40/. per annum. Scarcely 
Liny of them can calculule on holding their situations except al 
from day to day. Let a lady go into one oi^those large establish- 
ments, and if it happens not to be a very “ busy '* day, she will be 
beset by a dozen young men, a^ of them tcazing her, with the miTst 
nauseous blandishments, to “ buy, buy, buy I '* The yondganen's 
sales are always balanced ; and if the employers think that any 
one of them has not sold as muqh as he ought to have done, he will 
get immediate notice to quit. Porters keep “ watch and ward *’ 
at night oit the doors, after business Is over; t!ie moment eleven 
o’clock strikes, the bolts are entered ; and any of the young men 
who have been out to spend their evening, and who happen to be 
a few minuses too late in reaching the ** barracks,” inly go aiM 
get a lodging where they can, and, very possibiyj next morning, if 
numbered amongst the. ” missid^,” may have to ^ek out for 
another situation. The influence of all this on the young m^n is 
very pernicious. They are stimulated to become proficients in 
what they fancy to he smartness and politeness, «but which, in fact, 
is only a sort of underbred impertinence ; they p\que themselves 
on their ooiits being of the newest cut, and their cravats put 
with the nicest tie ; but in the qualities of manly ludepeiidence 
and genera.1 information they are compelled to be sadly ^deficient. 
In some of the large establishments, libraries are provided for the 
young men ; but after they have spent an entire diy rolling and 
unrolling, coaxing and entreating, and shouting out ** Cash I ** we 
may easily understand that to spend their evening leisure in going 
out to have a stroll will be more tempting than to sit down ansi 
read. 

Amongst the smaller establiahmentsf^thore are some very good 
situations, especially where the employers^re kind and considerate, 
and can afford the time to become acquainted with their young 


men. But, as a general rule, the situatton of shopman is difficult 
to procure, and frequently difficult to keep, whether it he with 
grocers, oilmen, or even booksellers. Superior young men of good 
address, intelliyeni habile, and active, are nmortunately rather 
scarce, as conqmred with the mass of competitors for situations ; 
and the.se therefore, as we said of superior mechanics, may. after 
a time, force Jheir own way, and get into good situations, which it 
will bq thi?ir own fault if they do not keep. The large grocery 
establishments rank next to the drapers and mercers in the treat- 
ment of young men ; much depends on the temper of the em- 
ployer. We know instances where, on the slightest movements of 
caprice, men who, some few hours before, had been praised fur 
their exertions, have been “ kicked out,** like mangy dogs. 

Of the condition of the cabinet-makers in London we have no 
general information. We have been over Seddon*s large establish- 
ment in Gray’s-inn-road (which is the largest, we believe.«)f the 
kind in the metropolis), and admired Che splAidid arr!7y of costly 
furniture in the show-room. The cabinet-makers employed here 
ar# rather ** seleii,*^ that is to say, men known to be good work- 
men. It is, consequently, rather difficult to get employed ; as, if 
the ‘^gegular hands ” can do the work, they get it all to du. These 
** regular hands,” some of whom have been years in the establish- 
ment, are paid by the “job,** which, according to iti| nature, may 
be very proS active otherwise. Taking the year round, they 
may average 2/. a week. 

But* our space and our i^ormation would fail us were we to 
attempt to indicate the varu^d employments of London which 
afford “ chances of living.** To take an instance. Mr. Adams, 
a very intelligent carriage-manufacturer, published, some little 
time ago, a work on “ English Pleasure Carriages.” in which he 
describes the various classes of workmen connected with the 
building of a carriage. Thus, the workmen employed l^y coach- 
makers, out of their own premises, and through the agency of 
other tradesmen, are, axle-tree makers, spring-makers, wheel- 
wrights, lamp-makers, trunk-makers, blind-makers, joiners, 
turners, lace-makers, curriers, japanners, ivory-workers, platers, 
chasers, and embroiderers. Many more v.x)rkmen are indirectly 
employed, such ns cloth-workers, silk-weavers, glass-makers, screw, 
nail and lock -makers, metal-workers generally, carpet- weavers 
and floor-cloth makers, waterproof cloth -maker.^, cotton -workers, 
tanners, morocco-dresscis, hemp and flax-workers, glue-makers, 
colour and vnrnisli-makers. and others who do not work exclu- 
sively for carriage-builders. The workmen usually employed in 
the best carriage-factories are — body-makers, ciirriage-makersi 
carvers, smiths, trimhiers, painters, brace and harness-makers, 
sawyers, and labourers. Designers, draughtsmen, and herald- 
painters, (X>nie under’ the category of artists. 

Bfjfly-mnkcr.s are skilful joiner*, who must be able to draw well, 
or they cannot work well ; must have correctness of eye and skill 
of hand, and each workman must have a capital in tools varying from 
thirty to forty pounds. As such men arc not numerou.s, they com- 
mand high.,w'ag6'’s. When in full i\brk, very quick workmen will 
earn 5/. per week ; but as they seldom have full work the year 
through, they do not average more than four. Ordinary workmen 
do not earn rnoiv than 3/. per week, and on the average less than 
that. 

Carriagc-makcrg are more akin to millwrights in the work they 
perform and neatness, not extreme delicacy, of workmanship is 
required from (hem. According as^be carriage-maker is an indif- 
ferent or a good workman, he may earn, while employed, from 21. 
to 31. per week. Carvers are divided into classes, some being 
artists, furnishing designs as well us executing them, others only 
working from designs fu^nish^d. Their wages there^jre vary from 
30s. to 4/< and 5/. per week j but, like many other workmen, they 
arc unemployed during several months of (he yfar. 

Coach-smiths are the most skilful of oil iron -workers. -They are 
divided into three classes— -firemen, hammermen, and vicemen. 
Firemen mostly work by the piece, and eam^om 2/. to 31. and 
4/, per week, according to the kind of work. The hammermen 
earn from<25f. to 30s., and t^c vicemcn from dOs. to 21, 

TVimmers are to carriages what upholsterers are (o houses, and, 
according to their quickness and skill, may earn from 30s. Jo 
or even 4/., per week. Then there are the carriage-pain teri, 
whose work , forms an important branch of the carriage trade ; 
with the other branches, whose names we have given above, and 
wl^pse earnings vary from*t25i., i0.v., and 2/., up to 9/. and 4f. 
Lace- making formerly constituted an important branch of carriage- 
building, as skilled workmen were few, and they commanded 
high prices for their labour. This was when the manufacture 
r2 
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ytBA confined to London ; but since the increase of carriages it is 
made wholesale at Manchester, and other manufacturing towns. 
The London carriage lacemukcrs are, like most weavers, miserably 
poor ; as is the case with all trades which are wearing out; or 
where the mode of operation is changing. On the whole, not> 
withstanding the apparently high wages earned by the greater part 
of the workmen employed by carriage-builders, bu( few of them, 
and tliose only amongst the most skilful, enjoy con8|;anL work. 
High wages have produced the common effect of increasing the 
numbers of the workmen beyond what are necessary for the 
demand. 

Here we pause : bat wc have mucli more to say on this exten- 
sive and important subject ; and one department of it — how far a 
shilling may be mode to go in London— has not yet been touched. 
We will, therefore, resume the subject in our next Number. 

-- j - 

VIEWS OF EUROPEAN MORTALITY. 

WiiKN in the month of October we see frecyi^t announcements 
to the efiect that the duke or carl of so and so is about starting 
for Italy, where he means to spend the winter, one not jn the 
habit of inquiring very minutely into statistical details would 
naturally conclude that Italy, of ill other places in Europe, is the 
most delightiully salubrious — the most favourable ton human life. 
When, on the other hand, we find that Scotch mists and Irish 
marshes or bogs have passed intOL proverbs, on account ef their 
density or number, it being a seftled point that humidity is a 
copious source of disease, we as naturally conclude that these 
countries will be anything but favourable to longevity. These, 
wc say, are the ideas which arise in our minds from a simple state- 
ment of facte, without our stooping to inquiry or reflection. Will 
it be credited that tiie case is exactly the reverse ; that the chances 
of life arc twice as great amid the eternal fogs of Scotland as they 
are in the sunny clime of Italy ** the beautiful^’' It would require 
strung proof to convince us of this ; but it is a fact supported and 
attested by tlie most unquestionable evidence. It is a very remark- 
able circumstance, that amongst the nations of Europe who live 
under the same zone, and present comparatively few differences in 
point of physical or moral fCondition, there should be such extra- 
ordinary differences in regard to mortality. In some placeifit is 
three times as great as it is in others. From an elaborate paper 
on this subject, which appeared in the celebrated French work the 
*' R^vue Encyclopcdiquc,** it appears that amongst the principal 
European states the difference of their mortality, compared with 
their population, is as follows 

In the Roman states, and the ancient Venetian provinces, there 
annually dies 1 person in 28 ; in Italy in* general, Gjreece, and 
Turkey, 1 in 80 ; in the Netherlands, France, and Prussm, I in 
39 ; ill Switzerland, the Austrian empire, Portugal, and Spain, 1 
in 40 ; in European Russia and Poland, 1 in 44 ; in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, I in 45 ; in Norway, 1 in 48 ; in Iceland, 
1 in 53 ; in England, 1 in .58 ; and in Scotland &nd Ireland, in 
59. It niu.st be borne in mind that data of this nature are to be 
taken as appro.vimations to fact, instead of being actual facts, for 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining proper ^retunis are very 
great. Still, even viewing them as mere approximations, no one 
could tiave anticipated such results, r Who, from mere reflection 
on the subject, without having'recourse to documents, v^uld have 
placed Ireland so higli in regard to health : — a country fiill of bogs, 
and where the bulk of the population arc kept down at the starv- 
ing point, potatoes being almost their only fare ? 

Taking the British isles together, we find tliat of all the 
European spates they are the m^st favoured in regard to the 
chances of life. Of each million of inhabitants they ^se only 
18,200 annually % whilst the mortality is almost double in the 
countriey; washed by the Mediterranean sea. Next to these life ia 
most certain in Norway and Sweden, three dying in the South^of 
France for two iou undent Scandinavia, Denmark, and Germany. 
Nature and fortune have been as little lavish of the necessaries of 
life in Russia and Poland as anywj^ere, yet here the inhabitants 
spin out their existence nearly one half.longer than tRose of 

t lyf where ^ corn, and wine, and oil ** run over, and Plenty 
ps 

To laughing lifu her redundant horn." ^ • 

Tlie Russian is fed upon a wretched sort of sauerkraut, pidtled 
caijbages and cucumbers, and r refiiarkably coarse black rye bl^d, 
yet he lives exactly twice the length of*him who commands ml the 
hecessarics and luxuries of the Austrian capital. Remarkable 
instances of longevity occur in Russia : — in 1821 it was found that 
in a population of forty -five millions (Asiatic Russia is not in- 


cluded), about one million died. Of these 221 were above 105 
years of age, 120 above 110, 78 above 115, 49 above 120, 16 
above 125, 5 above 130 ; one aviained the great age of between 
145 and 150 ; and anoth&r had tenaciously adhered to life till he 
had reached the almost antediluvian term of existence, i 55 years. 

In France, the Netherlands, Prussia, Switzerland, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Austrian empire, the average time of life is nearly 
the same, one being cut*off in forty annually. On the whole it has 
been calculated, taking onl year with another, that in a popula- 
tif/n of 210.000,000 there occur 5,256,000 deaths every twelve 
months, the mortality being much greater in the southern than in 
the northern states, *ODe-fortieth being the average. The former 
have ]/death in 36 persons, whilst t^e laker have only 1 death in 
44 persons. Of one million of inhaoitants in districts situated in 
the north of Franhe, 22,700 die ; in those which lie toward the 
south, 27,000 die. This ia a difference of more than 4,000 deaths, 
equivalent to more than a twoihundredth part of the population. 

Two great causes determine the rote of mortality to tlie popula- 
tion: these are the influence of climate and civilisation. The 
climate is peculiarly favourable to tlie prolongation of lifo^ when it 
is cold and even rigorous, or when the humidity in the environs of 
the sea is combined with a low temperature. The smallest mor* 
tality on the continent of Europe occurs in maritime countries 
which are in the vicinity of the polar circle, such as Sweden and 
Norway. This is also the case in Russia, where climate is not 
aided by civilisation, which shows that the condition of the 
atmosphere has by far the most powerful influence over human 
health. In those southern climes, where a mild temperature and 
other circumstances seSm to promise long life, the human race is 
^posed to the greatest risks. Under the blue and beautiful skies 
of Greece, the certainty of life is one-lmlf less than among the 
frost and snows of Iceland. If we proceed to the torrid zone, 
the pernicious influence which is exercised over the existence of 
man by a high temperature is strikingly exemplified. Great 
variations also take place — the msistaucc of Ihe vital principle in 
the tropics differing^ according to the races of men ; the duration 
of life ill some places is for the one double or triple what it is for 
the others. The following are examples : — Batavia in 1805— 
Europeans, 1 in 11 individuals; slaves, 1 in 13; (^liiiese, I in 
29 ; Javanese (natives), ] in 46. Bombay in 1805 — Europeans, 
1 in 184 j Mussulmans, 1 in 17^; Parsers, 1 in 24. Guada- 
LOUFE, trom 1816 to 1824 — whites, 1 in 23^ ; freedmen, 1 in 35. 
Martinique in 1815 — whites, 1 in 24 ; freedmen, 1 in 33. 
GRENAnA in 1811 — slaves, 1 in 22. This is an immense, mor- 
tality, and presents a remarkable contrast with that of Madeira, 
the only colonial establishment within the temperate zone. Here 
the proportion is about 1 to 50. 

The foregoing details relate m'*rely to climate ; we shall now 
examine how far an advancement in social economy has tended to 
vlecrease mortality. This is by far the most important part of 
the subject, because ' it is that over which man himself has con- 
trol. lie cannot alter the climate, except slightly in some locali- 
; tids by draining and cutting down wood ; but his civilisation is 
entir^yin his own hands, and by promoting it he increases his 
chances of life. The effects produced by improved modes of 
living, methods of cure, and othei^causes, on the general duration 
of existence, are* ascertained by comparing the number of deaths 
which have taken'^lace in if given time at different periods. From 
tables which have been drown up, it appears that the mortality has 
in different countries decreased as under 

* In Sweden, nearly one-third in 61 years ; in Denmark, two- 
iifths ill 66 years'; in Germany, two-fifths in 37 years ; in Prussia, 
one-third ip 106 years ; in >^temberg, two-fifths in 73 years ; 
in Austria, one-thirteenth in 7 years ; in France, one half in 50 
years ; in Holland, one-half in 24 yeard ; in England, one-half in 
131 years ; in Grqat Britain, one-eleventh in 16 years ; in Canton 
oi Yaud, one-third in 64 years ; in Lombardy, one-seventh in 56 
years ; and in Roman States, one-third in 62 years. Thus we 
*Bee a striking difference in the mortality of countries at the 
present ^ay from what it was in former times. If, in the same 
manner, we*compare the deaths in the principal towns, the same 
results will bb found to have taken place. The annual mortally 
has, in Paris, diminished more than one-third in 80 years ; in 
London more than one- half in 178 years ; in Berlin, nearly one- 
fourth ill 72 years ; in Geneva, three-fifths in 261 years ; in Vienna, 
one-fourtli in 80 years ; in Rome one-half in 63 years ; in Cam- 
bridge, two-fifths in lO^ars ; in Norfolk, one-fifth in 10 years ; in 
Manchester, three-fifthrin 64 years ; in Birmingham, nevly two- 
fifths in 10 years ; in Liverpool, one-half in 38 years ; in Ports- 
mouth, more than one-third in eleven years ; in St. Petersburgh, 
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nearly two-thirds in 40 years ; and in Stockholm, more than one- 
third ill 0’7 y^rs. 

The causes of the greatest mortality 4ii the differeut countries 
and cities of Europe have been thus pointed out. llie marshy 
humidity of the air, especially in hot countries ; the effects of pri- 
vatiun on the lower classes of society ; the scarcity of the moans 
of Bubsiscence, or at least their rise in price, as compared with 
the wages of labour ; pestilential diseaies ; unfavourable seasons, 
especially abrupt changes in the temperature ; the closeness, diAi- 
ness, and unhealthmess of private houses, prisons, infifmaries, and 
hospitals ; the excessive use of spirituous liquoss, and indulgence in 
drunkenness ; unwholesOrne or unremitting labour, e8pe(||ally in 
cliiluhood and youth ; lastly war — but less in •consequwee of 
battles than forced marches, and frequently tht mal-administra- 
tion of armies. Such arc the causes assigned by M. .Tonnes. But 
we are of opinion that all of them, ^ith the exception of the first, 
climate, are irrelevant to the question as to the causes of the 
difference of mortality in different couutriesf and fur a very tangi- 
ble reason. Those countries in which these evils prevail to the 
greatest extent are amongst the healthiest. Russia may he in- 
stanced as one ; and hero the mortality has remained the same for 
forty years. The influence of these evils on human life arc more 
applicable to individual cities than to whole states. The causes 
of the diminution of mortality where civilisation is progressive, 
are — the draining of marshes, and the embanking of streams and 
rivers : the favourable division of pubfic wealtli, which ailbrds 
each individual labour and subsistence; the abundance and good 
quality of the food of the people ; the *attention bestowed on 
children from birth, and continued in schools, manufactories, and 
public establishments ; vaccination, and sanitary arrangemeuti, 
which prevent the importation or development of contagious 
diseases; the low price of the productions of indifstry, which places 
them within the reach of the poor, who can thus provide against 
the inclemency of seasons ; ai^ lastly, the successful measures 
adopted for diminishing the insalubrity of towns, and especially 
of colleges, hospitals, theatres, jiribons, churches, and other public* 
establishments. In many places, however, these stand in great 
need of improvement. 

In the three great countries of Western Europe, England, 
France, and Germany, where we may safely asseit social ameliora- 
tion has advanced with the greatest rapidity during th^last cen- 
tury, the average mortality has decreased from 1 in 30 to 1 in 
about 30 or 40 ; thus, not only is immediate comfort secured by 
the promotion of civilisation, hut the duration of human existence 
itself is extended by it. What au inducement for^s to proceed 
with vigour in the good course which we are now pursuing ! What 
a mighty influence every gen^ation of men exercises over that 
which IB to follow ! Tliis reflection ought to operate as a power- 
ful stimulus to exertion in the way of disseminating knowledge, fo| 
by that means civilisation is best promoted. • 

EFFECTS OF POVERTY ONiTHK DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. ^ 

I PROCEED to another evil of poverty — its disastrous in^uence 
on the domestic affections. Kindle these affections in the poor 
man’s hut, and you give him thi elements of the^iest earthly hap- 
piness. ^ut the more delicate sentiments find much to chill them 
in the abodes of indigence. A family, crowded into a single and 
often narrow ajiartment, which must answer at once the ends of 
parlour, kitchen, bed -room, nursery, and hospital, mugt, without 
great energf and self-respect, want neatness, ogder, and comfort. 
Its members are perpetually exposed to annoying, petty interfer. 
ence. The decencies of life cau he with difficulty obseaved. 
Woman, a drudge and in dirt, loses her attractions. The young 
grow up without the modest reserve and delicacy of feeling in 
which purity finds so much of its defence. CoaTseness of manners ! 
and language, too sure a consequence of a mode of life which allows 
no seclusion, becomes the habit 'almost of childhood • and hardeflSv| 
the mind for vicious intercourse in future years. The want of a neat 
orderly home is among the chief evils of the poor. Crowded in filth, 
they cease to respect one another. The social afii^ctions wither j 
amidst perpetual noise, confusion, and clashing interests. In these i 
respects, the poor often fare worse than the uncivilisci man. True, | 
the latter has a ruder hut, but liia habits and tastes lead him to 
live abroad. Around him is boundless, unoccupied nature, whefe 
he ranges at will, and gratifies his pass^ for liberty. Hardened 
from infancy against the elements, he Irms in the bright light and 
pure air of heaven. In the city, the poor man must choose between 
hia close room and the narrew street. The appropriation of 
almost every spot on earth to private use, and the habits of s<ftioty, 


do not allow him to gather his family or meet his tribe under a 
spreading tree. He has a home, without the comforts of a home. 
He cannot cheer it by inviting his neighbours to share his repast. 
He has few topics of conversation with his wife and children, 
except their common wants. Of consequence, sensual pleasures 
are the only ^eans of ministering to that craving for enjoyment 
which ^anjiever be destroyed in human nature. These pleoaurea, 
in other dwellings, are more or less refined liy taste. The table is 
spread with neatness and order, and a decency pervades the meal, 
which shows that man is more than a creature of sense. The 
poor man's table, strewed witli broken food, and seldom approached 
with courtesy and self-respect, serves too often to nourish only a 
selfish animal life, and to bring the partakers aof it still nearer to 
the brute. I speak not of what is necessary and universal *, for 
poverty, under sanctifying influences, may find a heaver^ in its 
narrow home ; but 1 speak of tendencies which are Strong, and 
which only a strong religious iulluence can overcome. — Dr, 
Cf^anning, ^ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

• Sm.WlLLTAM JAMES, BAHT. * 

, CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Instances of men who, oy the force of their natural endow- 
ments, unaided by anything but integrity and unwearied industry, 
have raised themselves from poverty to wealth and honours, are 
frequent ; but such examples cannot he too often set before our 
eyes. The subject of the present memoir was one qf thi| class. 

William James was horn at Milford Haven about the year 1721. 
His parents were of the humblest rank, and in his early years he 
himself w'as employed os a farmer’s boy ; hut imbibing a desire 
for a seafaring life, he at the age of twelve^years engaged himself 
on board a merchant vessel. The particulars of his youthful 
career have not been I'ecordecl ; but 173H we find him serving 
undef the gallant Sir Edward, afterwards Lord Hawke, in the 
West Indies: it is suspected, however, from circumstances, that he 
was not in the way of promotion as a midshipman, hut might have 
acted in some other station which he had obtained rather by good 
behaviour than intereit. Some years after, he procured the com- 
mand of a ship in the Virginia trade ; hut he experienced little but 
misfortune on that *occasion. He was taken prisoner by the 
Spai^ards, and carried into the Savannah. From a dungeon in 
the island of Cuba both he and his men were at length released ; 
but it w'Qs only to experience fresh calamities. Having embarked 
on hoard a brig {or the colony of South Carolina, a very hard gale 
of wind ciTmc on the second day vier their departure, and the 
vessel, whiuh docs not appear to have been calculated to encounter 
the occasional hurricanes of those latitudes, strained so much that 
the most imminAit danger ensued. The pumps were set to work ; 
the people unemployed at^them were occupied in baling out the 
water ; ejery possible exertion was made ; but the vessel could not 
be kept anoat. 

At length, Mr. James, and sevenPof the crew, despairing of any 
other means of safety, got into the boat with a little bag of biscuits 
and a keg of water ; soon after this, the brig, as had been foreseen, 
went down. They remained twenty days in the boat exposed to 
the wind and waves, and ei^criencing the slow approaches of 
famine.* The supply of fresh water being yifortunately very 
scanty, was regularly distributed in equal portions fromJLhc com- 
naauder’8 snuff-box ; and their bread was rendered distasteful by 
being wetted by the sea, which, during two qfhole days, made a 
breach over them. Being unprovided with a cdtnpass, they had no 
idea wherp they were, or towards what part they were driven : 
the appearance of anv land, loweyer, would have been grateful, 
and they at length enjoyed the delightful prospect «n the twepti^ 
day after the brig had sunk. It proved to be Cuba, the very saB 
island whence they had set out, and the spot which they first 
re^cd was Aot ten miles distant fPom their old prison. But a 
prSoii had no longer any terrors for them, and Jhey readily 
ddivered themselves up to the SpAiiards, who received them once 
more into captivity. Notwithstanding the severity of their suffe^ 
ings, one only out of the eight perished ; but all were more or less 
affected by the hardships they hod experienced, audit was long 
before they recovered the perfect w of their limbs. ' 
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Having at length found meana to return to England*, he en- 
tercd into the service of the East India Company in 1747, at 
vrhich period it was but a petty trading aaaociation ; the merchants 
of Leadenhall-street were at that time the feudal tenants of the 
Mogul, and hod not yet dreamed of being sovereigns of Hindostan. 
In thfir service he made two voyages as chief mate| and having 
evinced much good conduct and displayed coiisiderablle talents, 
he was appointed to the command of a new ship equipped for war, 
and called the Guardian, from the situation in which she was 
dest^ed to be employed^ and which led to his own future fortune 
end preferment. Soon after this ha sailed from Bombay, with 
orders to protect the trade on the Malabar coast, then greatly 
annoyed by the depredations of Angria and other pirates. 

An extensive tract, reaching nearly from Bombay to Goa, was 
formerly known as the ** Pirate Coast.** No situation can possibly 
be better adapted fbr the purposes of naval depredation ; for 
although the general outline be apparently straight and uniform, 
the shore is everywhere niched with bays and i^oesses. The mtA- 
titude of small ports afforded a secure asylum, while the elevated 
inland stations, being favourable to distant vision, fitted this 
neighbourhood to be the chosen seat of piracy. The shallowness 
of the harboufs, and the strength of the country within, were well 
calculated to protect the freebooters from extirpation. ' During the 
time that the Mogul empire remained prosperous, care was taken 
to repress the outrages of these men, and Duiida Rajapose was 
the name of the harbour at which Arungzebe's fleet rendezvoused 
fbr that purpose under the command of tlie siddec, or high 
admiral. 

One of the principal of these fastnesses was called fiancoote or I 
Victoria, the latter of which names it still retains. Severn-droog, 
Sunderdqp, and Vingorla, are so many rocks situated in lat. 15* 
22' 30^, six or seven miles from the shore. The chief, however, 
ret remains to be mentioned : this is Gheriah, nearly midway 
between Bombay and Goa ; and it appertained to the most noted 
freebooter, whose name was Angria, and who lived in a kind of 
regal state. In short, 'this was the Algiers of the Indian pirate 
coast, and had long been the residence of a succession of Augrias, 
the first of whom, Conageer Angria, an adventurer in the time of 
Arungzebe, liaviog been entrusted by the Mabrattas with the tom. 
maud of the port of Severn-droog, betrayed his trust, declared : 
himself independent of his master, extended his territories one 
hundred and twenty miles along the coast, and as far inwards as 
the Ghauts ; while negroes, Mussulmans, and renegade Christians, 
flocking to his standard, this corsair and Lis successors became 
formidable by their power and depredations. 

The nature of the service in which Captahf James war now em- 
ployed afforded him almost daily (Opportunities of ascertaining the 
strength, learning the habits, and even contesting the power of 
these marauders. During the two years occupied by him in con- 
voying the merchant ships from Bombay and Surat to the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Persia, and along the Malabal* coast, frou?the 
Gulf of Cambay to Cape Comorin, he was frequently attacked by 
the ve^^els of the different piratical states. At one time, when he 
had nearly seventy sail under his protection, he fvaa assailed by a 
large fleet of Angria's frigates and gallivats, not badly provided 
With guns, and, as usual, full of meo. Havi^ formed the line 
with his little squadron, consisting of the OiLardiaii,r Bombay 
Grab, and Drake Bombketch, be engaged the enemy and kept them 
In close action, sinking one of the largest gallivats, and obliging the 
rest to take shelter in Gheriah and Severn-droog, while his convoy 
got safe into Tellicherry. 

It may eas|ly be supposed that the fame of this action soon 

E rocured adaitional pi^erment to the commander. Accqrdingly, 
i the beginning ef 1751, after a period of only four years’ service, 
and but <tWo from his first promotion to a ship, Captain James 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the East India Company's 
marine forces, aivPhoisted his broad pendant as Commodore, on 
board the Protector, a forty-four gun ship. 

The depredations of pirates had^rmdered the navigation of single 
vessels extremely hazardous, and the recept capture of a*Dutch 
J^-l^'un sliip) and part of her convoy, made them more than 
Vually daring. It was resolved, therefore, to commence an imme- 
diate attack on this nest of marauders, and destroy some of Ibeir 
principal settlements. Accordingly, on April 2, 1755, Comn^nre 
James, on board the Protector,, which was a fine stout vessel^ th 
his old ship, the Guardian, the Bombay, and Drake, her 

• U hM baeii reported that about Uils period Sir Virilliam married for the 
ant lime, and that hlsi wife kept u pubUc-house iu Wappiag called *' The Red 

Cow but the truth of ibis utofT li uncertain. 


consorts, and a few galliots, sailed from Bombay, cm on expe- 
dition from which great advantages v.ere augured. ^Gheriah, the 
principal fortress and capKal of Angria, appeared too formidable 
for so small a force ; but Severn-droog, where his fleet often 
took shelter and refitted, afforded a better prospect of success, 
and a certainty of considerable booty to the victors. It was the 
second port on this coast' in point of strength : batteries defended 
it along the whole extent di the shore, while the mouth of the 
ha/uour was protected by a castle mounting seventy pieces of 
cannon. * ^ 

After reconnoitring the place, the English Commodore, having 
the adv|intage of a leading wind, steered his little fleet close to,Jthe 
walls, and commenced a severe fire on the garrison. The Drake, 
stationed at a greater distance in the rear, in the mean time threw 
in her bombs with considerable effect ; and in less than three 
hours, the governor, who was jiuiaccustomed to the horrors of a 
regular siege, surrendered the castle and the vessels in the har- 
bour. Port Vlcloria*' and four others next day followed the 
example of Severn-droog. i 

The success of this expedition served greatly to facilitate another 
of greater magnitude. On his arrival at Bombay, the usual 
station of his fleet, the commodore found Rear-Admiral Watson 
there with a considerable force ; and the government deeming this 
an excellent opportunity to annihilate the fiower of Angria, con- 
sulted that officer on the^best means of effecting it; when it was 
determined that Commodore James should be despatched to recon- 
noitre Gheriah. Accordingly, he set sail and arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood about dusk ; diood close in under the w'alls, and in the 
course of the night fitted out his boat, in which he liiniself took 
all the soundings, examined all the bearings, and made himself 
intimately acquainted with the various channels leading to this 
celebrated fortrestf; 

Having effected all this in the course of a few days, be returned 
to Bombay, ant^gave in his repoi4 to the English Admiral. The 
attack being imwwtttely determined upon, the necessary troops, 
'Stores, &c., were embarked with all possible despatch, and Llcur.- 
Colonel, afterwards Lord Clive, was appointed to the cunimaud of 
the land forces. The united squadron, consisting of the Com- 
pany’s vessels before enumerated, and three line-of-battle ships, 
with several frigates, belonging to Great Britain, arrived off the 
destined ’-port on the lOth of February, 175(>, and, after a very 
short resistance, made themselves masters of this stronghold with 
the loss of only twenty men. 

Tullagee Angria, the last of that name, escaped a few days 
before the attack, of which he had received intimation ; but left 
behind him his wife and children, who, to the honour of the English 
Admiral, were treated with great b\\manity. But if the chief was 
careless of his offspring and insensible to the fate of his family, 
die was jealous at least of his wealth, for he curried away all his 
immense treasure, e^Jtept about the value of 100,000 sterling, 
and thus prevented any further contention betw'cen the army and 
ndnry, who, according to Mr. Pqnnant, had nearly quarrelled 
aboutiitlve division of the spoil before they had obtained it. 

After distinguishing himself on several other occasions both as a 
skilful and intrepid combatant, ai;v^ an accomplished seaman, and 
having realised A considerable fortune by his share of the prize- 
money of Severi^droog, Gheriali, &c., as well as by 4he gains 
resulting from bis own mercantile transactions, he returned in 
1759 to his native country, purchased an estate at Eitliam in 
Kent, anC soon after married Miss Goddard, a lady of a very 
respectable fainilj in Wiltshire. The East India Company, in 
testimony of his services, presented him with a handsome gold- 
hiltbd sword, on the blade of which his exploits were enumerated. 
He now began to interest himself in the management of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, and^ being elected as a director, was appointed, first, 
deputy-chairman, and then chairman ; offices of great consideration, 
and to which considerable influence is necessarily attached. Atlength, 
'nh July 25th, 1778, His Majesty was pleased to confer upon him 
-a Baronetage : he obtained a seat for a Cornish borough ; 
was elecUd'-one of the Elder Brethren and Deputy Master of 
Trinity House ; a Governor of Greenwich Hospital ; and when- 
I over he was not obliged to remain out by rotation, he was rc-ap- 
pointed, during more than twenty years, a Director of the East 
^dia Company. 

Having been accustomed from his early youth to an active life, 
he was always busied abou^chemes of general importance. W hen 
Louis XVI. took part With the American colonies, and a war in 
consequenee ensued between this country and France, Sir William 
planned the annihilation of the enemy ^s power iu India, by the 
I capt&e of Pondicherry, which was accordingly taken in conse« 
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quence of his sugf^estions, but restored at the Peace. The Com- 
pany was so conscious of his merits upon this occasiou^ that he 
was presented with a service of plate. 

11 is health now began to decline, anil his constitution exhibited 
symptoms of premature decay, the consequence of the fatigues which 
he hud endured, and the unhealthy climates in which he had resided 
in early life. Immediately before his daughter's marriage, some pre- 
sages of apoplexy were discovered : and on the very day that 
ceremony, which had his full asseiTit, took place at St. Anne’s 
church, he fell down in a fit and expired, December IGth, fy83, 
aged sixty-two. • * 

His widow erected ^ monument to his memory in a very con- 
spicuous situation, on the qorth-west brow of Shooter’s ]|^ill. 

, 

now TO LEARN GERMAN. 

As the German language is so generally studied at present and 
BO extensively useful, we think the folio w|pg ** Hints for learning 
Germ^gi ” may not be unacceptable. 

Four years ago, when a friend and I had studied German for 
some months, wc wei'e induced, out of respect for a learned 
German then visiting England, and from whom we had received 
some instructions in the language, to undertake a pilgrimage from 
the opposite end of London to Great Alie- street, Whitechapel, for 
the purpose of hearing him preach ip German. On the service 
commencing, our ears wore almost stunned, and our risible 
muscles in some danger of being exeited, by the strange jargon 
uttered by the clerk, iiotone syllable of wAichdid we understand, but 
which w'e afterwards learned was a portion of the Scriptures. We 
hoped to be more fortunate when our friend should begin* his 
part of the duty ; but though our ears were in some measfire 
accustomed to his voice, and his discourse uAis delivered with all 
the graceful polish of an orator, unaccompanied by the nasal 
twang of the less educated cl^k, we were forced to confess, to his 
no small surprise, and perhaps disappointment, on being asked by 
him how we liked his sermon, that we only recognised the Va4er 
Uhscr (Lord’s Prayer), and understood nothing correctly but the 
Amen ! 

Anxious as wc were 1o understand German as a spoken language, 
we were for sometime after this discouraged from again entering the 
walls of a German chapel, on account of our want of sAccess in our 
first attempt, and in consideration of the waste of time in spend- 
ing those moments which ought to be consecrated to the service of 
the Deity in listening to mere sound which conveyed no sense. 
About this time the first volume of that extradrdinary but most 
fascinating book, “ The Doctor,” fell into our hands, in which 
the author recommends sttplcnts in a foreign country wishing to 
acquire the language to frerpient the national churches, dhd urging 
his own experience while studying at Leyden. The exampf; of 
so great a writer as Southey (for he and fR>.'other can be the author 
of The Do<!tor ”), seconded by the advice of a kind friend, in- 
duced us to make a new ef^rt to understand the German strvice. 
For this purpose, having furnished ourselves with a German Bible, 
we sullied forth in search of the German Chapel Royal, which is 
situated between Marlboroygh House and St. James’s Palace: 
here, being comfortably installed in a luxuri(flis pew, wc patiently 
awaited the commencement of thef seimon ;^vhen, straining every 
nerve, we were enabled to distinguish the book, chapter, and verse 
containing the text, to our no small gratification ; and having 
found the place, we were thus furnished at least vnfli the sisbject 
of the discourse. As the service is accordingfto that of the Church 
of England, or nearly so, w^next endeavoured to procure a Ger- 
man prayer-book, and readily found one to our uilnd at Uagster’s 
in Paternoster-row ; but although translated by the clergyman him- 
self, we soon perceived that he read from a^ older version, and we 
therefore had great difficulty in following him. Our prayer-books,* 
however, have proved of infinite service to us, *and continue in use 
to this day ; for as we generally contrive to attend an English 
church once every Sunday, as well as a German one, such is ’^our 
love of the lan^raage that we always prefer ustng*our German 
hooks instead of English ones, though no longer Kquiringthem for 
the purpose for which they were originally intended. 

After a month or two of close attendance at this Chapel, and 
when we were beginning to make some progress, we wer^ sur- ^ 
prised, on arriving one Sunday at the usual time, to find the doors 
closed. On inquiring of the porl^r, we were informed that the ' 
building was undergoing extensive repairs, and that it would not 
be re-opened for divine worship for some weeks. 'We had a vague 


idea of the existence of another German cliapel somewhere about 
the Savoy, and after a few minutes' consultation, we agreed to 
direct our steps thitherward. On turning down Savoy-street, 
leaving the elegant little church on the right, ( the whole appearing 
as if transported by magic from the precincts of some noble man- 
sion in the country, and deposited but yesterday in the centre of 
London,) we found ourselves opposite the ** German Lutheran 
Chujjpl.’*^ 

The service was fast drawing to a conclusion as we entered, but 
wc heard and saw sufficient to induce us to return the following 
Sunday. 'We were struck the first day by the earnest devotion of 
the venerable Dr. Steinkqpff, who has been for thirty-six* years 
pastor of this church, and who is so well known for his philan- 
thropy, charity, and benevolence. Rapid w^s the progress which 
we made under his clear and distinct delivery ; and no less exube- 
rant was our delight, a very short time after hearing him|^on find- 
ing that we were able to comprehend the whol^ scope of his 
sermon — it happened to be on prayer. Our days of probation 
Were now at an^egd ; Sunday was hailed (as it ought always to be) 
as a day of calm enjoyment, and wc prepared for our rather long 
walk, in almost every state of the weather increased pleasure. 

Here I cannot ref^rairi from offering my tribute of praise to the 
friendliness and civility of the German character ; and as a proof 
of Dr. St^nkopff’^ benevolence 1 may mention, tifat arriving one 
afrernoon at the chapel an hour sooner than the service began, 
and Ending the doors clostul, we were about to retrace our steps, 
at the moment when the worthy Doctor was leaving his own house 
to visit one of his sick parishioners. Guessing our disappoint- 
ment, he kindly entered into conversation with us (though not 
previously acquainted) ; informed us of the hour at which the ser- 
vice commenced ; and on hearing that our knowledge of German 
was derived chiefly by our own exertions from books, kindly offered 
us the use of his library, and presented us, at the conefusionof the 
service, with a volume of his printed sermons, containing his 
portrait. 

At all the German chapels which we have visited — and they are 
many — wc have experienced the utmost ,feadiness in being accom- 
modated with a seat (generally the best in the chapel), in being 
smiplicd with hymn-books, and other marks of nttention on the 
part of the hearers as well as officials. How well do we remember 
the good old sacristan at the Savoy, in the early days ot our attend- 
ance, wrelcomiiig us with a smile ; and if, as it did sometimes, 
though but rarely, happen that w'e were late, leading the way to 
our pew, singing the hymn as he went, and couricously pointing 
out the exact spot«on his book as he left us 1 This cheerful old 
man, though upwards of RO years of age, was as active and erect 
as an ordinary m&n of 60 ; and we were much grieved to hear, 
alA>ui two years ago, that he h<^d been thrown down by an omnibus 
w^ilc crossing the Strand, and, though not much hurt at the time, 
expired in a few days afterwards from the united effects of the 
gccident and the influenza, under which he had been labouring. 

It is qf intfiiitc advantage to tlie student of German to accustom 
his ear to different voices, and we have experienced great benefit 
from hearing various clergymen. For this purpose, we do not 
confine oursqlves to one church ; and though the Savoy may be 
considered our head-quarters, we occasionally visit the otuer Ger- 
man chapels of the moftropolis, of which the Hamburg Chapel in 
Trini|y-iaue claims precedence, being undoubtedly the most 
ancient ; and from the difficult? we experienced in finding oui *^he 
different German ehapels, we hope a short notice of them may not 
be unacceptable to our young friends. 

The Hamburg Chapel was the first Protestant German chapel 
established in London— early as 1618. It was j-ebuilt on the 
san^ site in 1774. The present minister is Mr.*Wdtbaum, from 
Hanover. There is service only once a dgy, (quarter to eleven 
A.M.,) except on sacrament days, when it commeqpes again at 
three p.m. 

The Savoy Church is a branch from this pgtriarchal stock, which 
emigrated westwards in 1692. It is the largest German congregation 
in London. The elegant chapel was built by Sir William Chambers, 
17^8, on the site of part or the old palace ; a Jesuit’s chapel belong-^ 
ing to which bad formerly been allotted to thAn by WRlian^lil. 
Morning service commences at half-past ten a.ic., and aAalf- 
Ipast threq p.m. Dr. Steinkopff (from Stuttgard) is the clergyman ; 
^J^d he also lectures on Friday evenings at seven o’clock. 

V''',St. George’s Chapel, Whijpchapel, is anothei^ branch of the 
"^mburg congregation ; the influx of German artisans (chiefly 
sugar-bakers) about the middle of the last century rendering a 
place of worship At the East end of the town Absolutely necessary. 
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Long may’ll thou be unviae ai now,-> 


Dr, Schwab (from Erfurt) preaches twice every Sunday. The | 
morning service is at a quarter to eleven, and in the afternoon at 
three. 

The German Reformed Church, which differs in some few 
points from the Lutheran, is situated in Hooper' s-square. Good- 
man's Fields. The present excellent incumbent is Dr. Tiarks, a 
native of J ever, in Oldenburgh, and the welLknown author of a 
Grammar and other standard elementary works on toe German 
language. ‘ ® 

The Chapel Royal, St. James’s, was established by Prince 
George of Denmark, at the instigation of his chaplain, in 1 705. It 
is an elegant building, fitted up with great luxury. The Queen 
Dowager occasionally occupies a seat in the gallery appropriated to 
the royal family. It is under the control of the Dishop of London, 
and the minister is paid by the govemmenL The present incum- 
bent is Dr. Kuper (from Honovor), who was formerly preceptor 
to the Princely Charlcd^te of Wales. The service (which is only 
once a day) commences at half-past eleven o’clock. 


TIME. 

TiifB is the most undeiinable yet paradoxical of things: thef>ast 
is gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes the past, 
even while we i^.tempt to define it, and, like the flash of Jightning, 
at once exists and expires. Time is the measure.' of all things, but 
is itself immeasurable ; and the grand discloser of all things^ but 
is itself undisclosed. Like space, it iiT incomprehensible, because 
it has no limit, and it would be still more so if it had. It is more 
obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its termination than 
the Niger *, and advances like the slowest tide, but retreats like 
the swiftest torrent. It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but 
feet of lead to pain ; and lends expectation a curb,,but enjoyment 
a spur. It.*Tobr beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her 
icture ; and builds a monument to merit, but denies it to a 
ouse : it is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but 
the tried and final friend of truth. Time is the most subtle yet 
the most insatiable of depredators, and by appearing to take 
nothing, is permitted toHakc all ; nor can it be satisfied until it 
has stolen the world from us, and us from the world. It constantly 
flies, yet overcomes all thing^ by flight; and although it is the 
present ally, it will be the future conqueror of Death. Time, the 
cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the stern corrector of 
fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise — bringing all they 
dread to the one, and all they desire to the other; but, like 
Cassandra (the prophetess), it warns us with a^voice that even the 
BBgest discredit too long, and the silliest too late. Wisdom walks 
before it. Opportunity with it, and Repentance behind it : he that 
has made it his friend will have little to fear from his cneinfes ; but 
he that has made it his enemy wiir iiave little to hope from his 
friends. 


THIS INFANT'AND WATCH. 

What ’■ tfmo to ther, my merry boy. 

That thus thou feign'st to mark his measure ? „ 
Thine infant hours are hotini of Joy, 

And who would note the lapso of pleasure ? 
What Tecki ii where he points his finger ? — * 

Mom. noon, or night 'i the same to thee ; 

With thee, dear babe, he srarcc may linger 
Then give that golden toy to me ! 

As yet, thou canst not know its worth, 
Andpidler-like, perchance may'it lose it ; 
Or^in tomej^eak of boisterous mirth— 

^Some mischief-working mood— misuse it ! 

What ! woiild’st thou ope Time’s inmost shrine, 
And gaze y|nn each secret spring ? 

Go to 1— thou might'st not then divine 
What stays his course, or speedy his wing 1 

^ But let aH'ew short yean depart. 

Of hope and fear, of Joy and woe. 

And he will then, unaik*d,^mpart 
Far more ihab ’twill be bliss to know I— 

The hidden springs that Alir^nankind, 

That wring the heart, and rock the flrame,-* 
The «* fury passions ” of the mind 
Thou dost not oven know by name I 


For who would learn the way to weep ! 

Long sparkle thus that sunny bruw,— ^ 

Those eyes their playful vigils keep ! 

Nay, struggle not, my merry boy— 

Time hath not aught to do with thee I 
*T were vain to count thy hours of Joy 
Then yield that glittering toy to me I 

A. A. Watts. 

(/ 

-- ■ — 

TJIE SEALED BOOK. ' 

On th^. supposition that the Bible js not a revelation, it is the 
most wonderful ct^lection of documents that the world ever saw. 
No man who believes in \he past — no man who understands 
wherefore we receive the poems of Homer as of undoubted anti- 
quity, or believes 'that Alexander the Great, or Alfred the Great, 
or Virgil, or Milton, or Shakspeare, once existed — can hesitate, for 
a moment, to receive some of the portions of the Bible as being 
the earliest of preserved writings. And no man can look, with a 
thoughtful mind, at the accumulated mass, written in successive 
centuries, and handed down with such extraordinary care, without 
being disposed to reverence the collected works, even if he consi- 
dered them as mere human productions. The origin and early 
history of the world ; the laws of Moses ; the Jews ; Palestine ; 
the life and doctrines of Christ ; the actions of the apostles, and 
the history of the early Cliristian church ; the varied characteris- 
tics« of the different books of the Bible, and the vast amount of 
human intellect which bus been expended on them ; the wonderful 
events related, and< the sublime doctrines taught ; with all the 
poetry, pathos, and purity of their contents, make the books of 
the Bible wonderful now, as they lu^ve been wonderful in all past 
time ; and poor and diffll must that intellect be, which, even in the 
act of rejecting them as a revelation, does not freely admit that 
they are interwoven with the history, the feelings, the hopes, and 
prospects of Man. 

If, therefore, there be any kind of intolerance which we are 
disposed tc. tolerate, it is the indignant putting-down of some 
small-minded creature, who is busy nibbling at some isolated 
passage, and who seems to consider the Bible evidences as a house 
of cards — remove but one, and all fall down in ruin ! Such a man 
may just as well take up a straw to fell an elephant, or try to blow 
down St. Paul's with a pop-gun. What is an apparent discre- 
pancy, or even a positive difficulty, to the weight of centuries and 
of j^iillenniums ? Objectors of the class wc allude to we are always 
disposed (perhops wrongly) to pass by in silent contempt. We 
would say to such a one, read before you talk ; examine before 
you affirm. Some of these little objections have been answered 
nine huitdri;d and ninety-nine times ; and even if they never were, 
Uiey no more invalidate the entire mass of evidence, than a pile of 
dust defaces the reeprds themselves. 

But Christians aresalso to blame in leading individuals to make 
such objections. Thcy^ also, too frequently, treat the Bible and 
its evidences as a house of cards — touch one, and bring down all ! 
Nays more— <thcy take their own received interpretation's of the 
Bible as if they were* as infallible a| the Bible itself ; and to sub- 
stitute gnother interpretation, as more consonant with the original, 
would be, to them, equivalent to blotting out so inucli of the Bible 
, itself I Now, as we have repeatedly contended, the Bible has been 
written for a progresiive creature ; and upon this fact we rest our 
I iimieBt belief in it,” as a revelation. Not to mention the prophe- 
cie/| which musH necessarily be dim and dark till their fulfilment, 
we may take^up^any portion of it, and show, that while the Dible 
remains the same, the interpretation of it varies from age to age, 
as new discoveries throw fresh light upon it, and man advances in 
capacity to understand it. Thus, the intercourse which we now 
■ enjoy with the East, our increasing familiarity with Oriental 
manners and customs, and our additional knowledge of the tojio- 
’ graphy and antiquities of P^stine, enable us to explain many 
passages, which, in the time of our fathers and grandfathers, were 
either a riddle, or explained in an abaurd and ludicrous manner. 
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All g^ood but unenlightened men shrank with horror from the We give the following short extract from a long letter as a 
supposed impiety of GaliloOf in affirming that the earth moved ; — apecimen : — 

just as good but^iartially enNghtened mcn^n our day shrink from '' During a short discussion lately between a Socialist and a 
the idea, that creatures lived upon the earth ages before Adam was Christian, it was brought forward, on the part of the Socialist, that 
called into being. Yet the truths of geology will gradually per- Scriptures were incorrect; and he, to substantiate his asser- 

..d. di b.w. r.’ 

men get reconciled to the ideas which upset their previously- Christ ; dMalthcw saying Joseph was the son of Jacob, and Luke 
confirmed notions, they begin to examine ; and, lo, it turns ou^ he was the son of Heli. It was replied, the genealogy in 
that science never really contradicts tlie Bible, but tha| the reve- Matthew went to prove Joseph's descent from David, and that in 
lation is a book withimany seals, which are gradually unsealed, as Luke, Mary’s, the mother of Jesus. The Socialist said, thatoif 
men are able to bear it. • * stated, where can be fbund anything in the Bible to corro- 

There was a grave, good, W very learned man, who ‘died borate the opinion ? for, added he, both of the evygelists distinctly 


upwards of a century ago (in 1737), who taught that the Old 
Testament contained a complete system of najural history, theo- 


state they are Joseph's." * 

Our correspondent writes to us in an earnest and sincere sgirit, 


logy, and religion. He attacked the doctrine of gravitation, ^ere apprehensive that the entire truth or false- 

expounded by Newton, >8 being contrary to Scripture ; and having of the entire Bible rested on this little difficulty ! He wiU 

a profound acquaintance with the Hebrew Scriptures, he drew findSery satiafactogy^xplanations in the notes to the <■ Pictorial 
from them* a very extraordinary system of philosophy, as well as ^'hle. But supposing no explanation could be given at all, 
rclirion.fhe adontion of which would briuir us to this-that we » ‘I*™ necessarily follow that this apparent discrepancy 


expounded by Newton, as being contrary to Scripture ; and having 
a profound acquaintance with the Hebrew scriptures, he drew 
from them* a very extraordinary system of j)hilo8ophy, as well as 
religion, the adoption of which would bring us to this — that we 
must either reject all the discovarics of modern science, or else 
reject the Bible, llis works w'cre published, under the title of the 
“ Philosophical and Theological Works of the late truly learned 
John Hutchinson and many adopted his views, to a greater or 
less extent, and were called Hutebinsonians. Bishop Horne, for 
instance, the commentator on the Psalms, ia said to have been a 
Hutchinsoniun ; and other eminent men are named as having 
eiubraced Mr. Hutchinson’s views. 

The idea that the Bible teaches science, as well as religion, 
k beginning to vunish; and as men understand that there is a two- 
fold \fORAii purpose in it, — one adapted to the capacities of those 
for whom the book or books were fhimediately written, and another 


should overthrow the entire book P Many things in the Bible 
which were pgzzles to our forefathers, arc not puzzleif to us ; and 
many things about ifliich we have dim, indistinct notions, will 
become clearer and clearer, as ^uought and Research, digging 
amongst the ruins of ideas, bring out the buried gems of Truth. 

THE USE OF OPIUM IN THE EAST. 

Opium, which is but sparingly administered as an opiate medi- 
cine in England, is an article of great consumption Oriental 
countries. This drug, the abuse of which entails misery and 
premature death upon those addicted to its too frequent use, has 
more than once threatened to cause an entire stoppage of trade 


for futurity ,-th, y will sec a grau.Icur in the Bible which no idea of jj ci.ina, and thus to put*n end to the unuuai 

,is/m/«r.s can poss. My convey fake, for .ustance, the dc- 


seiiptions of heaven ai. (he close of the Book of Revelations. Does 
any intelligent, pious-minded Christian believe, that heaven will 
uetuiilly be a city whose walls and foundations are to be of pre- 
cious stones ? that a river, clear as crystal, will actually flow tlirougli 
the midst of it ? that there will he in it an actual tree of life. 


circulation of elevtfn fnillions seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling of British capital alone*. • 

The opium-trade wdth China is involved in some singular and 
perplexing circumstances. The Chinese government, combining 
the most rigid despotism with the patriarchal form, has looked 
upon the increasing growth of opium -smoking with great alarm. 


yielding fruit every month? No! every intelligent Christian sees The emperor, who is w^jisidered the father of a family, (a large 
in all this a phraseology adapted to the capacities* of the then consists ot three hundred and sixly-one million soti/s,) 

Orientals, to whose minds the idea of happiness or felicity would si"™ forbidden U.e importation of the 

, .1 ■ 1 11 • 1 i- .1 peniicnjus drug, and imposes the most severe restrictions upon 

tksa vn/Tcf R.ri«ilrinfv1xf ^rvnvnvnil liir UYianrna IrAm r\i* osl * , P ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


be most strikingly conveyed by images draw'ii from, or coiimjpted j 
with, thn<te things the possession of which in the East was sup- | 


every description of foreign tradef to prevent its being smuggled 
into the. country. But where (here is an enormous and increasing 


I posed to confer happiness ; such as glittering ^ecious stones, cool demand for an article on the one hand, and a constant and ready 
\ Cl ystal waters, and fruit-bearing trees, ever green, and producing supplf to be had «n the other, prccaqjtions, however elaborate or 
^ whatever might be considered as most grateful to the palate. YeS strictly cnfo^^ed, are always fbund iftsufficieiit for cflccting their 
a we have heard poor ignorant fooft laugh at those images of faligityi object, 
and sneeringly say that the Christian heaven was, after all, a very opiiim-mer^hanls stand in a curious predicament. The 

gross and literal ma ter i end wejiavc seen pious Cliristians pus- ,„gp„etcd, together witli most o( his court, an opium- 

zUd how to reply, because, if they dM not actually believe that smoker liimKclf ; so^luit, if his own orders were obeyed, he, or at 
heaven wa8 to be composed of precious stones, they, at least, all events ^he upper classes of China, would be deprived of an 


believed in something very like it ! 


I enjoyment, which, vicious as it is, lias become so inveterate a 


\Vc could pursue this subject much farther ; but wc shall have, habit, that it would be next lo impossible for them to abandon it. 
future opportunities of doing so, and, meantime, wc refer such of evil has, however, of late become so extensive and notorious, 


our readers as take any interest in^it to an article, “ Progressive 
Influence of Christianity," which appeared in No. II. of fiie 
“ London Saturday Journal." We only repeat our belief, 
that the Bible is a sealed book, which is gradually unsealing a| 


that the wavering dcccitfuluesa of issuing the strictest prohibitions 
against the importation of opiuhi, and at the same tinrft conniving 
at its int^ductiou into China, can no longer he practised ; and of 
late the government has appeared to be really in Ernest. 

^}y far the largest portion of the opium smuggled into Cnina is 

Al... . I aKu .jvnlmnnrA aC AAwinm n.ll 


men advance in understanding and capacity ; that while the the produce of British India : hence the exchan^ of commodities 


poorest and most ignorant man, in any age or peri^, can fini]^ 
enough in the New Testament to make him wise for time and 
eternity, the gradual and rapAf elucidation of the Bible, {.s a whole, 
will employ the capacity of the thoughtful and the learned for | 
many future years. ^ 

We have put together these observations, as a sort of general 
answer to several correspondents who have written about points* 
connected with the Bible — such as geology, genealogy, the millen- 
nium, the Jews, &c. ; not even exoeptin^an application to decide 
“ cases of conscience.*' 


between the British and the Chinese exhibits a gfeat moral injus- 
tice. We supply a dmg which demoralises the Chinese popula- 
tion ; while *they, in return, frifcly produce for us the tea-plant, 
from which we derive a*bevcrage so wholesome and iisuocuou8,^htt 
it has almost become one of the necessaries of life. Wlmrlver 
may be our opinions about Chinese arrogance, and whatever may 
be fUe result ^f the open quarrel bAween us and the Celestial 
Emph^, there can be no questiqp that our opium -smuggling has 

* Statements uf the Canton Chamber of Commerce, making that amount to 
have been rirculatod between the 1st of July. 1837, and the 30tli June, 1838 ; * 
quoted in the '* Bombay Times," May a5th, 1839. 
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tfT^heck; A>r oar opimB-tndft Itlndk aa Ike ikiiw { rich Are, of c»oarie» Iho obiaf oottipnieia a bait deipito tbo laiuoit 
ave-trade, deitroying tbrfaodie^ tad aoidt af mm] anfvenal cxteat of tbo lim, wbjptt. oftCO A mbtt gets a charaeter for 


sake.*' 

i; many species of th^ ^ , ^ 

' p la ibe Cisius creiicuit or TaiUab pc^ji whiob bfliiga fort^ llie In other parts of thoHaal, partlcalafly id Turkey and Egypt, 
luyest quantities and beat ahxd^of 'Billt dfw^ The gomUbdanum opinm-ed^ia^ is practised to a mefkbohdly excess. In a inarket- 
exndes from the gUnda pc the Jaateav from Wliiohl%waa»ineiioient place near the inosqne of Sdly mania, at Constantinople, are 
times, collected by m OnTi^s ekpedlent. Goats were drivm among situated die eoifre.>h6iisea where many 07 ho indulge in the perni- 
tbe shraba, when the tnbataiice adhering to their hair and beards cious habit resort. Sealed on a beni^ outside the door, the 
was afteryards ^ separated from the animals and purified, Nosr# TAert<^i,^or opinm-eaters, await those rereries, those unnatural 


indulging, in thehflddti be it Wbed iq^n iHtb distrust, and loses 
Ms respectability. ^ . 

In other parts of theEasI, pardcnlafly id Turkey and Egypt, 
opium-ediin^ is practised to a melkdohdly excess. In a inarket- 
pface near the diosqae of Sdlymsnia, at Constantinople, are 
situated the Coifre-heusea where many e^ho indulge in the perni- 
cious habit resort. Sealed on a beni^ outside the door, the 


was arteryarda - separated 

tamyar^ that mnim largar quantities are demanded for the supply excitemenis of the imagination, which the digig produces on their 
afan extendve commerce, a peculiar instrument is employed for minds. The dos^varies from three gm^s to a drachm ; but those 
purpose ; this is a sort of rake, with a double row of long who are confirmed in the practice •greatly exceed the lattetwquan- 
er straps. The whole process is described by Seiber, in his turn. The e&cts produced are, of course, violent in proportion 

vniM ** am) ia maarlv fliti na fKaf aminlAva^ Ka4-Vi 4-1,a An nrdinArv dnan rinfiH nnfc tftkn 


purpose ; this is a sort of rake, with a double row of long 
lianer straps. The whole process is described by Seiber, in his 


to Crete,'* and is nearlr the same as that employed both to the quantity *iaken.* An ordinary dose does not take effect 
ta‘ Knao^h and Tofkey : — It was in the heat of the day, and before two hours, but lasts for four or five, 
net a br&th of idind sdriing-^cironmttaxiees nebessary to the Exciteifby the action of ^he drug upon the brain, the opium- 
gathering of labdannm. Seven or ei^t eountrj' follows, in tilieir eater begins to talk incoherently ; his features become flushed, his 
ihirts and drawers, Were hrusbiiig the ^lilfitwmlth t^ir whips, :he eyes exhibit an ungual brilliancy, and the whole countenance 
stoaps whereof, by tubfalng egaiiiit the leaves of this shrub, licked assumes a wild expression. The after-debility, hoth^oral and 
up a sort of odoriforous glue atlckhig to the leaves ; this is the physical, is in proportion to this unusual exems of spirits. The 
part of the nutridouB juice of the plant which sweats through the appetite is soon destroyed ; every fibre of the body trembles ; and 
texture of those leaves like a fatty dew, in shining drops as clear as the nervous system is so completely disordered, that the victim is 
turpentine. When die whips are sufficiently laden with this wretched undl the hour arrives for taking Lis daily dose. When 
grease, they take a knife, and scrape it clear off the straps, and its delightful influence begins, he is all fire and animation, 
make it up into a mass of cakes o| different sizes." * Some opium-eaters ctmpose excellent verses, and others address 

A man who is diligent may gather three pounds per day, or the bystanders with animation and eloquence. At Cairo, opium is 
more, for the work is rather unpleasant than laborious ; because it compounded with coi^erves and aromatic sjiices, bo as to produc e 
must be done in the sultry time of the day and in the deadest different effects upon the taker, varying with the drugs with which 
calm ; for the wind blows dust upon the plants, which, from the «it is mixed. One kind, it is said, causes the person who swallows 


glutinous character of the gum, often entirely covers them : hence, 
in spite of the careful purification it afterwards undergoes, the best 


it to manifest his pleasure by singing ; another preparation will 
make him chatter ; a third excites to dance ; ’a fourth particularly 


opium ia not always entirely free from filth. When clarified and affects the vision, in a pleasurable manner ; while a fifth compound 


made up into cakes, it is packed in chests and exported. 

Opium is transported from Benares, Batavia, (which produce the 


is simply sedative. The use of opium, though frequent in Kgypt, 
is unlawful, and those who inditlge, in it arc looked upon with the 


best,) and other districts of British India, in vessels built expressly same degree of diigust as the habitual drunkard is regarded 

for that uarticular iMrvicA. and caIIh.iI rlitniAra. Tl ipv nm I l?nfvln.>.l 


for that particular Mrvice, and called clippers. Tiicy are gene- 
rally about dOO tons burden, barque -rigged, and fitted up in the 
first style. They are oft^i perfect models of .naval architecture, 
are manned with Lascars, and arc reputed to sail very fust. When 
freighted, they make their way to China in a manner characteristic 
of their reckless errand. Unmindful of the time of year or state 
of weather, obliged to crack on” in spite of either, they are in 
hourly dauger of losing their masts, or of running, during the 
night, upon some of those reefs which stretch out from the land, 
in the straits between the Bay of Bengal an^ the Yellow Sea. 

Unable to land their cargoes openly, the opium is^ transhipped 
from the clippers into armed ^•cceiving vessels, stationed #)fF the 


England *. 

Dr. Madden, while in Constantinople, resolved to experience 
the eflects of the opium-dose, by taking it himself. “ J « om- 
menced,” says he, "with one grain. In the course of an hour 
and ajialf H produced no perceptible effect; the coffee-house 
keeper was very anxious to give me un additional pill of two grains, 
but I was contented with hall a one ; and in another halt-hour, 
feeling nothing of the expected reverie, 1 look half a grain inoie, — 
making in a^l two grains in the course of two hours. After two 
hours and a half from the first dose, I took two grains more; and 
shortly after this dose, my spirits became sensibly i xcited. 1’he 
pleasures of the sensation seem U depend on the univeisal expan- 


coast for that purpose. From thence it is discharged, in then sion of mind and matter. My faculties appi; 


Xer. My faculties appeared enlarged — cviry- 
night-time, into native boats, called, from the Tiurnber of Ihcir^ thing I looked on seemed increased in vdiiiiiie. T liud no longer 
oars, centipedes. These many -footed smuggler^ have to cre^p and the same pleasure when I cltihcd my eyes which I had when they 
steal through the narrow ihiannels between the fotts, and fight were open ; it appeared to me as if it ivas only cxiernal objects 

tVaii* now iC Iiw tl.u nm .-k.. .. ...... ..J ...... • K n nri n « I ■ . > i\ ..I.il ...oirniCiurl 


their way, if opposed by the mandarin or government boats, whicli 
are alw'ays lurking in every corner. Desperate affrays Boinetimcs 
ta)|j,e place ; but in general the " centipedes go in a body of 
twenty or thirty, and brave all opposition *.'* 

Immense quantities of opium a^e consuoied in China, llie 
Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff says, “ There is, perhaps, in the wKole history 
of commerce, no instance uf the increased consumption of any 


meiit boats, whicli which were acted on by the imagination, and magnified into 
affrays Boinetimcs imfl|es of pleasure ; in Bhort, it was the ‘ faint c^quI^Uc music of 
go in a body of a dream ' in a waking moment. 1 made my way home as fast as 
possible, dreading at every slept! hat 1 should commit some extra- 
l in China. ITie vagance. In w^qjking, I was haidly feensible of my feet touching 
the wKole history the ground ; it seemed a9'*if 1 slid along in the street, Impelled by 
[iBumption of any some invisible agent, and that my blood was composed of some 


article equal tc that of opium. The hundreds of chests have I etherca(jfliiid, wliich rendcrcil ray body lighter than air, 1 got to 


become as many thousands, and these, again, are becoming as | 
many tens of thousands ; and where will the quantity cease to 
increase, ifidt goes on at the same <progresbive rate ?*’ The manner 
of consuming it is by boiling it in water, and tlien Bmo£.iug it in I 
peculiarly-constructed pipes, like tobacco, whilst the wretched ! 
debaudnee lies down. Fie very soon falls asleep, and on awaking 


*bcd the moment I reached borne : the most extrao^:dinary visions 
filled my brain all night. In the morning I rose pale and dispi- 
riled; my head ached; my hndy was so debilitated, that I was 
obliged to remain on the sofa all the day, dearly paying for my 
first essay at opium-eating.*’ 

To return tis China. During the year 1837, no fewer than 


takes H cup of to^ and again has recourse to his fatal pipe. This *1G,91G chests of opium were exported to Canton. Each ehe.st 
process ia repeated till the smoker loses all consciousness, and he. -containing 1 20 pounds, makes the gross weight of opium sold to 
remains in a sort of trance until the powers of the drug have been the Chinese during that year amount to 2,02fi,9201bN. ; for wjiich 
exhausted upon his system. a ^ , were p'ud io the Bengal merchants two millions and a half sterling. 

^-The habiUial opium-smoker might bfi rect^iised amidst a We perceive, from a newspaper paragraph, that it is affirmed 
mutcitiide. He is a walking shadow ; his eyes stare with a want of that opium eating has increased so much in Great Britain recently, 
expression, as if they were always gazing on vacancy ; his limbs that the insurance societies are beginning to take the alarm, as 
tremble, and his gait is tottering ; his whole 4>odily frSttae is the habit of opium eating has a most destructive influence on life, 
deranged, and his mental powers^prostrated. Few opium-smbkers It is affirmed, also, that this increase of a bad habit may be traced 
in China reach the age of forCy. The vice is not confined ta one to the spread of temperance societies. We should like to see this 
* class, for all who can procure the drug make use of it ; assertion disproved or cr^rmed. 


neither do they scruple to employ dishonesty to obtain it. The 


• •• The Fha Qu& iii Cbiaa,” hj C. T. Downing, Hiq. 8vo. 1899, 


* See ** Lane'll Manners and Cut-ins of .the Modem Egyptlsai/' told, 
p. 184 i Tol. 11, p, 40. 
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WBAt MiftftAVtOli tik 

SlDueATtoN aottt ttoi mean merely twMi^ and Writing, libt 
degree, lidweYcr ctfnaidereble, bt mere intellectdat Ittstmbtkm. xt 
italargeat aeni^ apvoceliBliicli extebda firdm tbe eommatiise- 
ibtnt to the tormination of eatotenoe. A child cornea Ifito the 
world, and at once hif education begins. *Offcen at hie Mrth die 
aeeds of dloeaHc or deformity are lo^id In hia oonatltutioii ; and 
#hlle he hangs at hie mdther'e breait, he is imbibing Impreaeioia 
ii'hich will remain ^th him through life. During thedlret period 
of infancy, the phyncal frame expanda and etrengthene ; but ite 
delicate stmeture ia Indudbced fbr good or eril by all aorrounding 
circumatanceB-^leanlineaa, li{ht, air, food, warmth. By add by, 
the voung being within ahowa itaelf mose. The aenaea become 

S nicker ; the deairea and affectiona aaanme a more definite ahape. 
Irery object which givea a aenaatbn — ever/ deaire Ratified or 
denied— every act, word, or look of affection or of nnkindneaa, haa 
ita effecU-Bometimea alight and imperceptible^ aometimea obviona 
and permanent — in building up the human hieing ; or/ rather, in 
determining the direction in which it will ahoot up and unfbld 
itaelf. Tlirough the different atatea of the infant, the child, the 
boy, the youth, the man, the development of hia phyaical, intellec- 
tual, and moral nature goea on ; the various circumstances of his 
condition incessantly acting upon him. The healthfulnesa or 
unhealthfiilness of the air he breathes ; tl^e kind and the sufficiency 
of his food and clothing ; the degree in which his physical powers 
are exerted; the freedom with which his senses are allowed or 
encouraged to exercise themselves upon* external objects ; the 
extent to which his faculties of remembering, comparing, reason- 
ing, are tasked ; the sounds and sights of home ; the moral examplb 
of parents ; the discipline of school ; the nature and degree of his 
atudies, rewards, and punishments ; the personal qualities of his 
companions ; the upitiious and practices of the society, juvenile 
and advanced, in which he mov^ ; and the character of the public 
institutions under which he lives ; — the successive operation of all 
these circumstances upon a human being from earliest childhood* 
constituU'S his education ; an education which docs uot terminate 
with the arrival of manhood, but continues through life — which is 
itself, upon tiie concurrent testimony of revelation and reason, a 
state of probation or education for a subsequent and more glorious 
existence . — The Educate, a 

SINGAPORE, 

AND THE OTHER BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE STRAITS 
OF MALACCA. 

The settlement of Singapofe, and our other possessions ain the 
Straits of Malacca, are, although their names may be familiar t|) 
the ear, comparatively but little known to igiy, save those who, by ; 
commercial or professional relations, have been led to pay atten- 
tion to these outposts of British authority. Indeed, the imme^tse 
advantages that might be derived from a more cxteiidCd* traffic 
among the countless islands of the Indian Archipelago have been 
much neglected, and the long-fiermitted moiiopiolies of the Dutch 
seem almost to have paralysed the efferts of tha free trader. The 
recent infringements by the Dutch of the treaty of 1824, to which i 
we shall presently allude, and their undisguised attempts to clieck 
our Eastevi trade as much as lies in their power, are fi^ginoin^to 
excite considerable interest in commcrcial^world, from which { 
we augur very favourable results, as likely to lead to the develop- | 
ment of resources as yat unexplored. A very excellent Political ; 
and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca has in good season been put forth lay Mr. NewboW*. 
We last week extracted from it a very curious ai:couut of ^he 
BenuAs, or wild tribes of the peninsula of Malacca^ and we shall 
BOW avail ourselves of it to lay before our readers sopic j)articulai-8 
of the present state of Singapore, and our other Malayan posses- 
sions. 

The Straits of Malacca to the north,'’ saya Mr. Newbold, 
** and the Straits of Sunda to the south, are the two great chunnela 
of intercourse between China, the Indian Archipelago, Continental 

* PoliUcal and Siatl'^tlcBl Arcount of the^rltlih Sett1i>mentii (n the Straita 
of Malacca— Tix. Plnang, Malacca, and Singapore ; with a History of the 
Malayan States of the Peninsula ofMalaeea. By T. 1. Newbold, Eiq., Llent. 
asd Madras Light Infantry, Ac. Ac,— Two Vols. 8vo.— Murray, ISSa. • 


India, and the Western WistfhL TSiv BtMdtg^Malamiuttiedidfel^ 
connect the Bay of Bengal with the Chiiuf 4<Baa,iand are fet’itaiid 
by the island of Sumatra and the the Utter 

stretching oui; from the great contiHehl bf Adhl'iii jl' IotHfe^by-eaat- 
erly direction, and terminating within a dbgl%e a half of the 
equator, constitutes the eastern limita ; while the bbftl^m part 
of the greataialand St Sumatra, taking an almost paraifei direotiop, 
conatitutes the oppoaite or western boundary. GeographicaBy 
speaking, these straita lio between the equator and the 9th 
degree of north Utitude, an^ the 94th and 104th degrees of east 
longitude. 

** Below the northern entrance, close to the Vafefxn peninsula, 
and nearly parallel with Achin Head, the northern point of 
Sumatra, liea the small ialand of Pinang, the site of our first set- 
tlement ; 260 miles farther down the Straits, bn the Ibait of the 
pemqsuU, atanda our next eatabliahment, MalacoU ; 138 feiUa 
below Malacca, clos? to the aouth-esatem extremity bf the pauii- 
aula, ^d almost commanding the entrance into the China 8di9l« 
stands our Uteat and moat thriving settlement, Singapore, on dn 
ialand separated by a narrow strait from the mainlan^. 

** With the exception of a small extent of territory on the penin- 
sula, ojpposite Pinang and around Malacca, the coasts on both 
sides are in possession of Mally chiefs, who are generally notorious 
for their encouragement of piracy ; and the numeroua jungly 
inlets are the resort of professed buccaneers or needy fishermen. 

** The Malayan peniusula, properly so called, extends from 
latitude 8° 9’ N. to latitude 1° 22i' N., where it terminates at 
Point ' Romania,* or, more correctly speaking, Ramilnia^the most 
southerly land of rontinental Asia. To the north it is connected 
with the great continent of India, by ihe isthmus of Kraw, which, 
according to Forrest, in its narrowest part docs not exceed ninety- 
seven miles across from sea to sea. He s^tes, that by this isth- 
mus an overland intercourse, for the conveyance of letters to and 
from China, might be established,# which would obviate the 
necessity of going round Point Raindnia, hy the Straits of Malacca 
and Singapore ; there being a navigable river on the west side, 
where the portage is hut six hours from another river, called the 
TomfAug, which falls into the Gulf of Siam, near the Larchin 
Islands. Natives of this part aftirin that a canal might easily be 
made across the peniAsula, connecting the Bay of Bengal with the 
China Seas, by joining the two rivers. This is a subject well 
worthy life attention of government. 

**JPrior to the close of the lost century. Great Britain had no 
settlement in the Straits, beyond petty factories at Achin [Suma- 
tra] and Quedah [on tlie mainland to the north of Pinang]. In 
July, I7K6, the ialand of Pinang was transferred by Captain Light 
to the Eaat Inclia Company ; an fstablishincnt was formed, and 
Captain Light judiciously placed at the head of it. At this time 
the Dutch were in possession of Malacca and of Uhio, on the 
island of Biiital, near Singapore. Malacca was occupied by the 
British in and, lastly, Singapore in 18 IK. Malacca was 

restored to Plollapd at tbe*peace of Amiens in IBOl ; again taken 
at the ricommcncement of hostilities in 1807 ; restored after the 
peace in 1818, and resumed a third time in 1825 by the British, in 
whose possession it still remains.’* 

Tho population of the Straits is of a mixed character. The 
Malays constitute about one-half, the Chinese nne-sixth, of the 
whole. Settlers from contiqiental India rank next in number ; and 
the rtstaainder is made up of Europeans, Siamese, (fafircs (slaves), 
Javans, Burmese, Bugis, and Balinese, and^ few Arabs, Jew% 
i and Armenians. The total, in 1836, amounted to 153,^30. 

* Mr. Newbold gives some particulars concerning the Chjneae 
part of the population, which are curious, The Chinese,” he 
says, ** it is well known, are emigrants from China. They are 
widely seattcred over the pgiucipal islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pela^, and the Ultia Gangetic nationf', including Siam, Tonquin, 
Cochin China, Cumhodia, Laos, and the Miuliyaii pemtiiula, 
where their number is estimated at nearly a million. In the 
British settlements in the StraitSiatheir number is uot less than 
28,854. Some persons have ascribed their emigration to the 
I influence of European protecflonb hut this con hardly be the case^ 
since it is known by the natives to have continued from a very 
remote period. The early European navigators found colonies pf 
Chinese scattered over Java, Borneo, and other islands. They are 
also located in Btates removed from the pale of British dominion ; 
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in those of 8lam, Borneo, Tringanu, Pobang, and in numberless 
others. 

** Wherever moneji is to be acquired by the peaceful exercise of 
agriculture, by handicrafts, by the opening of mines of tin, iron, 
or gold, amidst savage hordes and wild forests, there will be found 
the greedy Chinese. The atirt sacra fames is with them a ruling 
passion : the certainty of being subjected to extortion by the native 
chiefs, the probability of encountering robbery, and isven death, 
have scarcely any influence in deterring them from the eager 
pursuit of gain. ' The cause of emigration is almost invariably 
peqpniary w'unt or political necessity. The dense population of 
the Celestial Empire embraces a large proportion of paupers, who 
are a burden to the state. To disencumber itself of this burden, 
the government throws few obstacles in the way of the poorer 
classes of its subjects quitting the country (a practice, however, 
diametrically opposite to its ancient laws) ; but takes care to pro- 
vide for tlTc futtirh increase of its revenue, by encouraging, as 
much as possible, the return to their native country of nil who have 
enriched themselves with the spoils of ' buki'burian lands.’ To 
this object tends the strict inhibition of the egress of females from 
the ports of China. Men who have left wives and children behind, 
naturally desire to revisit their homes ; while the unmarried are 
induced to r^urn, in order to take unto themselves waves from the 
tiny-footed daughters of llan. All classes,!, too, arc imbued, by 
early education, with a deep veneration for the ashes of their 
ancestors, to which the tenets of tlA7ir religion bind them '^to pay 
stated visits. Some few, however, of the many settlers, who live 
in a slate of concubinage with the females of the places hi which 
they are located, and their dcscendauts, remain permanently 
fixed.” 

Mr. Ncwbold observes upon the great drainage which these ac- 
tive birdg of ^lassage make from the funds of Uic countries they 
visit. As an instance of the great extent to w^hich it is carried, he 
quotes the statement of Cnpt. Low, who says, “ that when Piniing 
contained only 3000 Chinese, the annual remittance to China 
from the proceeds of gumhling alone was estimated at 10,000 
Spanish dollars.” Mr. j^ewbold thinks that this systematic drain- 
age should be checked, and, if possible, the greater part of llic 
stream turned to account hi the country whence it derives its 
source. This we fear it would be diflicult to achieve without put- 
ting a stop to the emigration altogether ; and it is evident that such a 
course w'ould be very disadvantageous to the interests of those who 
at present employ the Chinese, who are far better workmen, and 
infinitely more industrious than any other labourers to be found 
in the straits. “ The wages of the three following classes,” says 
Mr. l<lewbold, *‘for ordinary labour, will aifqrd sonic idea of their 
relative industry and usefulness. A Chinese gets from tour ^o six 
Spanish dollars a month; a Klin^' (Hindoo), from three to, four 
and a half; and a Malay from two and a half to four and a half. 
The Faiighulu, or headman, sliould have at least from five to seven 
dollais. A Chinese carpenter will earn about fiftecfi jlollars a month ; 
B Kling, eight, and a Malay, dnly five. Malay women and children 
employed in weeding get from three to eight cents per diem. 

** The emigrants in the Straits are chiefly from Canton and Fo- 
kien, and from Macao. They follow the occupations cf agricultu- 
rists, pepper and spice planters, shoemakers, goldMniths, black- 
smiths, gunsmiths, carpenters, bakers,' or miners. A few, in most 
instances natives of Fokien, rise to be merchants, in wh^h capa- 
city they exhibit a strong propensity to speculate largely — a spirit 
probably identical with that of gambling so commonly evinced. 
The Canton emigrants arc the best miners and artisans.” 

Mr. Newbold gives the following chiu'acter of the Chinese, 
which we havg good reason for believing to be, a very fair estimate 
of that singular nation. The secret fraternities which ho« refers 
to, bear a strong resemblance to those trade associations which 
are common with us, by whose means the mechanic who seeks 
to better himself” may traverse the kingdom armed with his 

Secretary’s pass,lf*or by whatever other name the mystic sym- 
bol of initiation may be known, certain of a ” fraternal” recep- 
tion wherever he may wonder. t 

charac^r of the Chinese,” says Mr.'Ncwbold, “may be 
BUiii1in|d up in a few words. They are active, industrious, perse- 
vering, intelligent, educated sufficiently to read, write, and to use 
the swampan or reckouing-bot.rd. They are entirety free from 

rejudices of caste and superstition, which are grand stumbling- 

looks to the natives of India. wOn^'tlic other hand, they are sel- 
fish, sensun], ardent lovers of money, though not misers, invete- 
rate gamblers, and often addicted to smoking opium. The Chinese 
will expose himself to all dangers for the sake of gain, though he | 
would not stir a finger to save a drowning comrade. They ma^ I 


bad soldiers, it is said ; but the experiment has not, 1 believe, been 
yet properly tried under British authority* They are capable of 
any crime, provided they run no direct personal ^isk. In small 
bodies, when well looked after, and ruled by the strong hand of 
power, they form an excellent class of subjects ; but when the reins 
of Government are slack, they are apt to turn xefractory and 
rebellious. • 

“The secret fraternities in which they enrol themselves, for mu- 
tual protection and support, prove powerful engines for political 
combinatievis, as the Dutch have repeatedly experienced during 
their long administration in Java and in the Malayan states. In 
China itself these societies are deemed so dangerous to the go* 
verumeiil, as tq be interdicted under penalty of death. At Pihang, 
ill 1 7119, they set^the administration at defiance, and strong mea- 
sures were necessary to reduce them to obedience. Even in the 
present day, the ends of justice are frequently defeated both at Pi- 
nang, Malacca, and Singapore* by bribery, false swearing, and some- 
times by open violence, owing to combinations of these fraterni- 
ties formed for the purpose of screening guilty members^ from de- 
tection and punishment. In European settlements they are under 
the general control of an officer or headman, styled ‘ Cajiitan,’ 
who receives a salary from government, and is lespoiisiblc, in some 
measure, fur the orderly conduct of his countrymen, whose repre- 
sentative and official organ he is. Their interior affairs, disputes, 
and private interests, arc arranged by the heads of their respective 
Kongsis, or fraternities 

We have allowed ourselves to occupy a greater space than we 
otherwise should have <lDue with these particulars concerning the 
Chinese character, since all that relates to that singular people is 
Bt present fiusscssed of peculiar interest. We shall now proceed 
to give a brief glance at the recent conduct of the Dutch in 
relation to Easti^n affairs, and then touch upon the important 
settlement of Singapore. 

In the year J824 a treaty was concluded with the Dutch, by 
which England, in l^cr eagerness fo obtain one desired object — the 
consolidation of her Eastern dominions — bound herself, jicrhaps 
^inconsiderately, in too strict conditions. The Dutch were in pos- 
session of the twice-conquered Malacca, and of some decayed fac- 
tories on the continent of India ; we had settlements on the rich 
island of Sumatra, and everything seemed to favour the extension 
I of our influence over many other places among the southern archi- 
pelago. now shut out from our colonisation, which would have 
gone far to upset Dutch monopolies. Prospective advantages, 
however, appear to have given place entirely, in 1824, to immediate 
eunvenience ; ^nd as the price of Malacca, and (he Duteh-lndian 
factories, togctlier with the gracious permission of his Dutch 
Majesty to occupy Singapore, of which we were already in full and 
free possession, under a treaty with’ the native owners, we surrori- 
, cred all our settlements on Sumatra, and entered into an agree- 
ment that for the future no British sctllemcnt should be foimed 
on that island ; that no treaty should be concluded by British 
authority with any native prince, chief, or state therein ; that no 
British c.slablishineut should be rntfllc on the Carimon islands, or 
on th^H islands of Battam, Bintun, Lingin, or any of the other 
islands south of the straits of Singapore^ nor any treaty concluded 
by British authority with the chictk' of those islands. This sweep- 
ing clause politica^y shuts u^ out from the richest part of Borneo, 
the tin mines ofBanca, the islands of Billiton, Madura, Bali, Bom- 
bnh, Sumbawa, Flores, and nearly the whole of the Celebes, in 
addition to the loss of Achin and the rest of Sumatra. The 
l/utch stiil retain ^Tava and the Spice islands ; and uncti the odious 
monopoly of the very valuably- produce of these islands be 
abolished, free trade can hardly be expected to exist in the 
archipelago. 

By the provisions of the treaty it was mutually stipulated by 
thq contracting powers that their subjects should be reciprocally 
admitted to trade with each other on the footing of the most 
favoured nations, and that the duty charged should in no case 
exceed double the amount levied upon the subjects of the power 
imposing Abe> duty. The Dutch have, within these few years, 
grossly infringed these conditions, and have almost undisguisediy 
shown their desire to exdude us entirely from any participation in 
the benefit of traffic with the Southern Archipelago. Their con- 
duct in some respects resembles that of the dog in the manger, 
foi BO far from themselves seeking fully to develope the resources 
of these islands, they do all in their power to discourage the, 
natives from any further exe^ion tlian just suits their own purposes, 
and instead of seeking to extend the blessings of civilization, they 
look upon it as inimical to the mcsiopoly they would fain esta- 
blish. « These observations may appear very harsh, but they are 
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fully borne out by the account of the state of many of these islands 
given in the voyage of the llimmaleh^’ noticed in the 19th 
Number of the London Saturday Journal. 

** In the commenceinent of 1634/' sgys Mr. Newbold, the 
Batavian government took upon itself to increase the duty of 35 
per cent, (also illegal), imposed since February, IH‘24, upon all 
imported cotton and woollen goods of British manufacture from 
Singapore, to the exorbitant height of 70 per cent. And, not 
satisfied with this, towards the close ofetlie same year, it actually 
passed a resolution, dated ]4tli November, prohibiting in effegt 
the importation from Singapore of these articles mto^any of the 
Dutch possessions ^nd dependencies in the Eastern Archipelago, 
savim^ only the three principal ports of Batavia, Samarang, and j 
Suranaya, in the island of Jhva, by enacting tliat imporfhtions 
should not take place into any other tl^n the* said throe ports, 
unless the goods were accompanied by a certificate from the 
Comptroller of Customs at Batavia^ Samaranf , or Surabaya, that 
they had first been imported into and exported from one of these 
ports. This act has not only blighted the profitable commerce of 
Singnpoi^ in these articles with all the ports of Sumatra, Banca, 
and the vast islands of Borneo and Celebes, which are under the 
control of the Dutch, but has driven -away much of the native 
craft that used to frequent the harbour of Singapore into Dutch 
ports ; thus infringing also the 4th article of the same treaty, 
which stipulates that nothing shall be done to impede a free com- 
munication of the natives of the Eastern Archipelago with the 
ports of the two governments respectivefy, or of the subjects of the 
two governments with the ports belonging to native powers." 

A petition to Council has been forwarded from Singapore, 
setting forth the conduct of the Dutch, but nothing, or at least 
notliiug eircciual, has yet been done to remedy the evil ; and by 
the. latest advices from Singapore, we learn that the Dutch still 
adhere to their unjust policy, and not content with their other 
infringements of the treaty, are actively engaged in pushing their 
conquests in Sumatra, with thc^avowed purpose of excluding us 
from the trade, yet more effectually, hy theiraocoupation of ports 
liitlierto in the hands of natives, and consequently open to us. « 

It is surely time that a lesson upon the law of nations should he 
read to these monopolists, and since Captain Dalgetty’.s favourite 
maxim, “ Fidcs etjiducia sunt relatira^*' is on all bands allowed 
to be strictly applicable to commercial treaties, they will have ** no 
just cause to blame us," if we consider this obnoxious itreaty as 
virtually annulled. Until this shall he declared to be the case, the 
islands of the Archipelago will never emerge from barbarism ; it is 
Dutcli policy to perpetuate ignorance, and not until British capital 
and intelligence have free play will these rich and fertile countries 
enjoy the benefits of moral or physical culture. 

Quitting this disagreeable |uhject, let us turn to Singapore, a 
most remarkable example of the effects of a liberal and eiili^tened 
policy (we quote from Mr. Newbold's book). Singapore, or, morf 
properly speaking, Siiigbapura, is an island situated near Point 
Krimdnin, or Boinauia, the southern limit of continental Asia, at 
the extremity of the Malayan Peninsula, from which it is divided 
by a narrow strait, in many farts not exceeding half OvD^le in 
breadth. This channel was formerly used by navigators sailing 
between India and China. The average length east and west of 
the island is twenty. five miles, ffy eleven in breadth, giving an area 
of 275 s(|uare miles. About nine miks south «f the island runs 
a chain of islets, under British sway, frequented by fishermen and 
pirates ; the whole within a circumference of about lUO miles. 
The channel flowing between them and the island just«dc8cribe|jl, 
forms the jfresent strait of Singapore — the grent thoroughfare of 
Indian, European, and Chinese traffic. A narrow passage, called 
New Harbour, has lately been discovered to the- west of Singapore, 
through which vessels can pass and avoid the circuitous route by 
St. John’s. 

" Singapore, and most of the islets in the vfeinity, are coveied 
with luxuriant jungle to the water's edge, presenting to the eye of 
the voyager a scene that has repeatedly excited the i«ost rapturStls 
admiration. The surface of the island of Singapo'*e is low and 
undulating, in some parts rising into rounded hills acoinred with 
jungle ; the intervening flats, and some low tracts ^ear the roast, 
are swampy. The soil of the flats is generally blackish, from the 
great proportion of the decayed vegetable matter it contains ; 
while that on the hills is red of various shades. The climate 
resembles that of Malacca * ; though, from the circumstance of ils 

* Tho climate of Malacca is justly celebrnikil for its salubrity ; ibovgb, os Is 
the case with the climates of all countries near tho equator, it is found fault 
with, not unreasonably, on account ojitsmotstness and occasional closeness. 


not having such regular alternations of the land and sea breezes, it 
is said to be much hotter, and not so healthy. Tlie thermometer, 
Fahrenheit, ranges from 71 " to 89®. Singapore being nearer the 
equator than Pinang and Malacca, the influence of the monsoons is 
even less felt there than at either of those settlements. The 
island is kept in a state of perpetual verdure by frequent tropical 
showers. 

" There appears to be little doubt that the alluvial soil of 
SiDgap9re, lying as it does on the face of a country in most parts 
well supplied with the requisite temperature and moisture, pro- 
vided it be of sufficient depth, is fully capable of producing, with 
profit to the cultivator, nutm^s, pepper, sugar, cotton, coffee, and 
gambier *. Cloves have been attempted, but the trees have gene- 
rally died away at the age of five or six years. Nutmegs have 
succeeded, as well as coffee and pepper, llie latest accounts 
state, that so confident arc the Chinese of success in this article 
(coffee), that they are everywhere extending tl^pir plau^tions, and 
there are now several with 2000 to 3000 young plants coming up. 
Tlia produce of the Chinese pepper-gardens, in 1836, is estimated 
at 10,000 piculs. *f^>eculations in the cultivation of cotton have 
been entered into by several European public-spirited individuals 
with every jirospect of succes.s. For rice, the staff of life in the East, 
Singapore is dependent on Java, Bengal, and Sumatra : for fruits, 
pigs, pouUr}w and cattle, in great measure on Malacca. The coral 
reefs and slioals, in llie vicinity of Singapore, furnish that delicate 
fern-lil^e sea-weed, culled by ^le Malays aggar-aygar (the Fucus 
saccharinus), in abundance. It forms an article of considerable 
export to China. The Chinese use it in their glues and varnishes. 
It is made into a very fine jelly by Europeans and native Portu- 
gucse. The average produce annually is GOOO piculs, at three 
dollars a picul.’' 

The British flag was first hoisted at Singapore iu 1819. 
When Malacca was given up to the Dutch in the prSceding year, 
the want of another British settlement in the .States w'os \ery 
forcibly felt, and it was at first proposed to occupy the isle of 
Rhio, about sixty miles from Singapore, where the Dutch had 
formerly had an establishment, which they had abandoned. But 
when the British Commissioners (Sir sAamford Raffles, with 
Colonel Farqiiliar and Cajitain Ross^ reached the Straits, they 
found the Dutch had been beforehana with them, and had again 
obtained possession of Rhio. ** Nothing, thciciore," says Mr. 
Ncwbold, " was left for the Commissioners but the occupation of 
some eligible island in the vicinity. .Singapore w'os the island 
wisely selected. Thus Rhio has been the means of giving birth to 
a rival wdio bus not otily absorbed most of her trade, but w'ho has 
totally annihilated the ambitious dreams entertained by Holland of 
monopoliiqng the rish commerce of the Ea.sterii seas. There 
canntt exist a stronger contrast than that presented by these two 
portf, the benefits of free trade on one side, and the deleterious 
effects of taxation on tlie other. The Dutch latterly, finding their 
harbour almost deserted, have either token off or reduced very 
moA^riully Jhe heavy tuxulions. , 

*‘Thc po])ulation of the island of^ingapore, in 1819, amounted 
to about 150 fishermen and pirates, living in a i'aw miserable huts : 
about thirty of .these w'ere Chinese, the remainder Malays. It 
rapidly iiicreusca in less than one year to nearly 5000, principally 
Chinese ; and, in Novembq)', 1822, we are informed by Sir Stam- 
ford Rt^es, than the population of the town of Singapore 
amountea to at least 10,000 inhabitants of all nations, actually 
engaged iu profitable commerciaP pursuits, and land rapidly 
iiicreusiog in value. In 1836>7, its population amounted to 
29,981. 

“The juoks from China bring annually a large number of Chinese 
scttlcra. The censuses include neither the military, Acii followers, 
nor the convicts — the number of whom may be estimated at about 
1200t,— and the Europeans and Chinese consfltute the^wealthier 
classes. The Europeans are for the most part merchants, shop- 
keepers, and agents for mercantile houses Jin Europe. Most 
of the artisans, labourers, agriculturists, antf shopkeepers, are 
Chinese. .The Malays subsist chiefly by fisbing, collecting sea- 
weed, sand cutting tynber - lumbers are employed as boutmcii 
and sailors, a mode of life peculiarly congenial Hi Malay habits. 
The Bugis are .ilmost invariably engaged in commerce, and 

* Tho in(i|)i/l.ati-<l juice of the Nuuclo.'i^iambir : il is Inrgc-l} liy most 
of the UBtioiih of the Kastt with thejr betel, >inrl by the Chinc&c for lamiing 
lecher. It is used iu Kuropo under thiAianies of Terra Japouica, or Catechu, 
as an astringent modicinc. 

t CouviuiB are sent from the Continent of India to Pinang, Malacca, 
and Singapore. 
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the natives of India as petty shopkeepers, boatmen, servants, 
8ec.** 

An Anglo-Chinese college is established at Malacca, of which 
we have the follbwiDg acconnl Its objects are mainly the 
reciprocal cultivation of Chinese and European literature, and the 
diffusion of Christianity. European tutors are appointed to instruct 
the Europeans in Chinese ; and to instruct the Chinese, with other 
nltra-Gangetic nations reading Chinese, in Euroflt&an literature. 
There arc also two native Chinese teachers. Provision*is iifade for 
instruction in the Malay language and in ultra-Gangetic literature, 
but as subordinate objects. To European students, the Chinese 
language is taught, either for religious, literary, or commercial 
purposes ; and to the Native students, geography, history, moral 
philosophy, and Christianity. The resources of this institution 
are fees paid by European and native students who are able to 
main^iti themselves, and yoliiutary contributions. Stndents 
eligible for admission arc persons from any nation in Europe, or 
from America ; persons of any Christian communion, bringing 
with (hem proper testimonials of their moral habits, and of «the 
objects they have in view ; persons from EufdJieBn or other uni. 
versities, having travelling fellowships ; persons belonging tp com. 
mercial companies ; and persons attached to the establishment of 
official representatives of foreign nations. Also native youths, 
belonging to'China and its tributary kingdoms, or any of the 
islands and countries around, who either sup[fbrt thcmiSclvos, or are 
supported by Christian societies, nr by private gentlemop, who 
wish to serve them by giving them tlie means of obtaining a know, 
ledge of the elements of English literature.** Attached to tlie 
college''' is an English, Chinese, aud Malay press, and also a 
library. 

A similar institution, to which it was proposed to remove the 
Malacca establishment, was projected at Singapore, and 15,000 
dollars Were ‘expended on the erection of suitable buildings, which 
still remain unfinished; but, "from causes too long for detail,*’ 
says Mr. Newbold, " tlie scheme fell through, ond the unfinished 
building has been fast going to ruin, though lately, I understand, 
it has undergone som^ repair. The Company liberally bestowed 
a donation of 4000 Spanish dollars, and a monthly allowance of 
tiOO Spanish dollars, upon ^e Chinese and M;ilayan schools. The 
Singapore institution, as it exists at present, consists of three 
schools, English, Malay and Tamul. It receives the support of 
Government to the amount of 200 rupees per mensem, but is 
principally supported by subscriptions. The number of scholars 
amounts to upwards of seventy. A Chinese school on a large 
scale is contemplated when the building is ready for its reception. 
A number of Chinese youths are to be admitted as students to 
reside at the institution and to receive instruction in bojh English 
and Chinese for a term of four Oif five years.'* 

We are sorry that our limits do not permit us to go into details 
upon the subject of the trade carried on at Singapore, or the state 
of Pinang amt Malacca, for which ample materials are furnished by 
Mr. Newbold; but we are wasned to conclude, and will^do so with 
the following brief view of the rapid progress of SingajKire, which, 
be it recollected, is to be regarded more as an emporium of the 
productions of other places than as trading in its own com- 
modities : — 

" The first free port of modern tinwes, in which the principles 
of free trade have been carried into practice,*iB Singapore. In 
Uttle more than a twelvemonth after the adoption of them, 
its harbour presented a ]»leasing prospect of future prosperity ; 
besides ships, brigs, prows, &c., we are informed by Colonel Far- 
quhar, the then resident, that upwards of twenty junks, three 
from China, two from Cochin China, and the rest from Siam aud 
other quartet were lying at anchor. Merchants of all ^escrip. 
tions were coogrqgating so fast, that nothing was heard of in the 
shape of^complaint, but the want of more ground to build upon. 
According to Sir Stamford Raffles, its exports and imports Ly 
native boats aloii»>cxoeeded four millions of dollars in the year ; 
and during the nrsi two years and a half, no less tlian 2889 
vessels entered and cleared from the port, of which 383 were 
owned and commanded by EuropeaVis, and / 526 by NativCo, their 
unite^ tonnage?' amounting to 161 ,000 tons, giving a total amount 
of about eight millious of dollars as the capital turned. In the 
year 1022, the tonnage amounted to 130,689 tons, ^nd the total 
value of exports ana imports to upwards of eight millions of 
dollars; in 1824, to more tbaiy.thk*ieen millions; and in 1835-6, 
to up wards o^ourteen millions.** * 

* * i inRiUaUun owc» much lo Uie oxsrtluns of the late JJr. Morrispo, who 
of Uie college, and endowed It with lOOf. 


IMPORTANCB OF THE ARTS. 

This is, indeed, not more a display of the triumph of the fine 
arts, than of the deep interest which the most distinguished classes 
of (he community take in their progress ; and well they may ! (If 
those pursuits, what has not been said, what panegyrics not pro- 
nounced, hundreds, almost thousands, of years ago, by the most 
eloquent of tongues ! That they are the ornament of prosperous 
fortune and the solaCe of adverse — ^give a zest to our daily toil, and 
wf.tch with us through the sleepless night — enliven the solitude of 
the country^ and tranquillise the bustle and turmoil of the town, — 
ail this is true, but Jit is not the whole truth. this they do, and 
much more. The fine arts are great im|frnvers of mankind ; they 
are living sources of refinement — thd offspring, indeed, of civiliza- 
tion ; but, like hec of Greece whose piety they hove so often com- 
memorated, nourishing the parent from whom their existence was 
derived — softening hnd humi^nising the characters of men — 
assuaging the fierceness of the wilder passions ; substituting calm 
and harmless enjnymmt for more perilous excitemeut — maintain- 
ing the innocent intercourse of nations, and affording ,MDe more 
pledge of peace, their great patroness and protectress, as she is of 
all that is most precious and most excellent among men. It 
becomes us all, then, most diligently to foster them. It is the 
duty of the Government, it is the interest of the country. No 
station is so exalted, no fortune so splendid, as not to derive lustre 
from bestowing such patronage — no lot so obscure as not to parti- 
cipate in the benefits they diffuse . — Lord lironyham. 


TURASITKE-FINDINO IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

* The following letter, addressed to tlie great Lord Burleigh, is a 
curious specimen of the superstition still prevalent in the days of 
" good C^ucen Boas." 

Leave your lordship to understand that there is a castell in 
the parish of Skemfryth, in th^ countie of Montgomery, your 
lordship graunt full authoritie unto mine own sclfc, 1 am a jiooro 
.subject of the c|ueen’8, if there be any treasure there, your lorilship 
shall know it, for by the voice of the rountrey there is treasure. 
No man in remembrance was ever sene to open it, and great warrs 
hath been at it ; nnd there was a place not farr from it w-ho.sc 
name is Gaindon, that is ns much as to say the game is down. 
Pray yot, good my lord, your letter to the castle, craving your 
lordship*s free authority to open, and if treasure be there, 1 will 
use it as it ought to be, and I will stand to your lordsliip’s to give 
me what you please. For the countrey saith there i.s great treasure. 
The voice of the countrey goeth there is a dyvell and liis dame, 
one sits upon u liugshod of gold, the other upon a hogshed of 
silver; yet, neverthelesse, with your lordship's full power and 
^uthofitic, they shall be removed,* by the grace of God, without 
..ny charge to the qiiene and your lordship. If that treasure he 
there, then 1 will lool' for something at your bauds. 8o prrying 
your lordship’s answer for the present despatche, so 1 bid your 
loL'lship farewell. Fromtbe Tower of London, this 2Bth of April, 
1589.( ^Your lord8hip*8 to comma jdc, 

"William IIobbye. 

" Your lordsbn)*s owne band w:ritc the Lord Treasurer under- 
neath this petition as for example — 

“The Lord Treasurer.’* 

— Queen Elizabeth and Her Times. 


FREROGATIVES OF ENGLISHWOMEN, c 

Peter IIeylin, in his " Co-mographie,” 1652, says — " The 
women of England, generally more handsome than in other places, 
arc sufficiently endowed with natural beauties, without the addi- 
tion of adulterate sophistications. In an absolute woman, say the 
Itolians, are required the parts of a Dutch woman from the girdle 
doyrnwards ; of\ French woman, from the girdle to the shoulders ; 
over which u'^ust be placed an English face. As their beauties, so 
also their prerogatives are greater than any nation ; neither so 
servilely Submissive as the French, nor so jealously guarded as the 
Italian; but keeping so true a decorum, that, as England is termed 
the Purgatory of Servants and the Hell of Horses, so is it acknow. 
Icdged the Earadise of Women. It is a common by-word among 
tl^e Italians, that if there were a bridge built across the narrow 
seasy all the women in Europe would run into England : fur here 
they have the upper hand, in the streets, the upper place at the 
table, the thirds of their fiasbands* estates, and their equal share 
of aU lands— privileges with which oth^r women are not ac- 
quainted/* * 
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HUMAN FKIENDSlIirS. 

Wh»< ivy twines around a tree, 

And o’er the boughs hangs verdantlr. 

Or on the bark, howdVer rough# o 

It seems, indeed, polite euotigh i 
And— judging iVom external thinglM- 
We deem it there in friendship clingS; 

But where our weak and mortal fyea 
Attain not, hidden treachery lies ; 

’T is the^ It brings decay nnseeu, 

Whiie all witlioiit seems bright end green ? 

Bo that the tree, which flourish’d fair. 

Before Its time grows old and bare ; ^ 

Then, like a barron log of wood, * 

It stands in lifeless solitude I— • 

For treachery drags it to its (foom. 

Which gives but blight, yet promised bbom. 

Thou, whom the powerful Fates have hurl’d 
’Midst this huge forest (-ail’d the world, 

Know that not all arc fi lends whose faces 
Are habited in courteous griu-eN ; 

But think that, ’nenth the sweetest smile. 

Oft lurk Self'interesi. Tlute, and fUulc ; 

Or, that some gay nud playful joke 
Is .Spile's dark sheath, or F.nvy's cloak. 

Then Jove not each wdin oilers thee, * 

In seeming truth, his amity ; 

But flrsi take liecd, and weiijli with rare. 

Ere he thy love and favour shaie ; 

For those who friends loo lightly choose, 

Soon friends, and all be.sidos, may lose. 

* IJowHiNu’s Batnv%an Anthology. 


rAl'LTLKSSNKSK. 

It 18 well that lliere is no one wiihuut a fault, ior lie ivould not have a friend 
111 the world ; be would seem to Indong to a (iilFcrent species — Ilazhtt. 

EVAMl’Lr. msrORE TRECEPT. * 

It Isrommonly found that th** general beliaviuur and conversation of parents 
proiluce a decidedly deeper iinpresMon on the miinls of tlie young, than ur.y 
tbimal instruciions, howi-ver in themselves excellent. Wlini ehilUren are 
addressed dirretly, their minds recoil, or at least their attention is opt to flag ; 
hut ihclr own sliiewd ol'servntions on what they see done or hear said by ot]ier.s, 
on the estiimitcs wIik'Ii thev pcTceiv^ their parentN to form of things and 
cliaract(»rs, and on the governing principles by whlcli they Judge their conduct 
to be regulated, sink deep into tlieir memories, and, in fact, constitute by far 
the most effective part of education.*— n'i7fo;i. § 

LADY JANE GUFY. ^ 

She had ilir innocence of cliildhottl, the beauty of youth, the birth of a 
prinee.ss, the learnnig of a clerk, tlie life of a saint, and the death of a inafcfoc- 
tor. Her writings when in pri.son prove lier to have added the resignation of a 
martyr, and the constancy of a heroine, to the faith and duts^flf a Christian. — 
Ti/iipci . ^ 

* WISE IGNORANCE. 

As there is a foolish wisdom, so there i». a wise Ignorance, in not prying into 
God’s flik— not inquiring inn things not revealed. I would fain kn«w all that^ 
I need, and all lAat 1 may: 1 leave Cod’s secrets to hirosq^. It is happy for 
me that God makes me of his court, tboug^ not of bis council. Bp. Unit. 

MUTABILITY. * 

Ho who expects a constancy iiere, looks for that which this world cannot 
give. It is only above the sun that there is no moon to chsgige.—FeifAain. ^ 

CONSTANCY. * ^ 

Art thou, then, desolate,— * 

O^ft-Iends, of liopea forsaken? Come to me I ^ 

I am thine own. Have trusted hearts proved false,-^ 

Flatterers deceived thee? Wanderer, come to me !• 

Why didst thou ever leave me ? Kriow’st thou all 
I would have borne, and called it joy to bear, 

For thy sake ? Know'st thou Uiat ihy voice had power 

To shake inc with a thrill of happinoss ^ 

By one kind tone,— to All mine eyes with tours 

Of yeanling love ? And thou— oh I Viou didst thr 

That crush'd affection back upon my heart ; 

Tet oome to mo Mi died n^t. F* IIrmaki. | 



OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

• ' ^ - 

Wu ha^e rfcoived a i^umbes of- 'interesting cominuuiea|jon8 ralativ^ .|p 
Mwtcal lNSTRucrioH,8oci#rtBH, and will be obliged by receiYing^more,B9 W0 ^ 
propose making use of them. ^ 

Several of our eorrospondenls have suggmted bubjeett which require arfiWss 
- rather than enurteersji Bnii.whicli wif will W.end to as wc ran overtake them. 
Thtt pr(‘scnt Number contains more than one article originated by lettera 
received. We ulsodiavo to acknowledge a comrnnnication, and pamphlet, 
9 )tl *’Tb(> Chronology of the Ancient World; a Lecture delivered at the 
Mfeclianics’ Inkitutlon, Ipswich, by William Henry ^Icxandar*- London. 
Harvey and Darion*” 
a 

4( JO jHB IbAoR OP THB LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL. 

^ "FOR IIIR LBTTER-BOX. 

** Taking it for granted that you are interested in the welfare of Ireland, 
and also that you arc inrlined to make public the means whgreby she has 
attained her present comparative prosperity, I beg leave to .send you the fol- 
lowing brief account of a ' naturalised ’ Irishman, who, by persevering assi- 
duity, lius*gaine(I for himself tiie gratftudo of his countrymen. 

** Carlo BlanconI, availing himself of the peace of Amiens to fly from the 
conscription which was so rigidly enforced in Italy by Bonaparte, came over 
from Milan to Dublin, when quite a youth, friendless and unprotected, to gain 
bis bread in a foreign land. On his arrival in Ireland, he commenced his 
career at a seller of prints, when, perceiving how much time he lost in walking 
from town to town— there being no public conveyance cheap enough fdMbose in 
moderate circumstaucrs,— he. determined, if ever he should have tho means in 
hiH power, to remedy this inconvenience, first for himself, and tlien for the 
public. Accordingly, imving l>y dint of hard labour mustered a little sum of 
Finney, ho blai'ted a stage-car froni C’lonarl to Cahy^ a distance of about ten 
English tulles, and soon afteivvards a second to 7'hurles ; but the novelty of his 
plan not being at first duly appreciated, llie suiflurt which he received from the 
public was so small, that the atleiupL had almost proved nbo^-tive. 

“A commencement so discouraging wouM have dumped ihc ardour of any 
mau less resolute than Diunconi. 'J’his was in the year IHlh • but he still con- 
tinued running hi.s car day after day, until the people gradually perceiving tho 
bimefitf. which wcri* thus placed within their reach, id# project was at length 
crowned with comploK* suceess. From that time to the present, his progreia 
has been one ^f auinterrufiled prosperity ; and he who at one time hawked 
HlKtut hig prints, is now the respceicd proprietor of seventy stage-cars. 

I ** Of fills one individual it is not too much to say, that he has done more 
t practical good for the South of Ireland than almost all the landed proprietors 
from the banks of the Saur to Dingle Bay. He has opened regular and rapid 
eommunication^with places, many of which were before almost unknown; and 
his earnest dcBivc is to make all who serve ^lini participate in the advantages 
which he liiinself derives from his own industry. His is no spurious popularity, 
but the re.Mill of suBstantial serv iccs which speak for themselves on all the 
highways and byways of Munster. 1 remain, sir, your obedient servant. 

^ “ I.BCTOR,” 

• 

JuvENiK— ” As I have a wish to acqulre^bc Greek Language^ I should bo 
extremely griiiifled if you could inform mo what Grammar would bo the most 
likely to shorten my labours, and to enable mo to arrive at a successful termi- 
nation of them ” 

DoesJuvenis remember that saying — “Which of you, iutending to build a 
tow'er, sitl9lh not down first and counteth the cost, whcihcr be iiave siifHcient 
to finish it? ” It is very applicable to young nicn. in ffieir eager desire to 
learg everything all qfa heap, and who fancy (hat they have but to Sevote an 
hour or two of their leisure, in tho evenings, to learn Qfeek, I.atin, German, 
mathematics— anything and everything! Far would we^io from throwing a 
wet blanket ovg^r tho smoking fire of a generous and ardent enthuainsro ! Buf* 
when yoilhg men think ofi^nimcncillg a study, they should “count the cost, 
whether they have sufllrient lo flnhh it.’’ In plain wordsVluvenis ^ould 
ask himself, what use CSreek will be to him in his partieular calling ; and he 
should test Ils powers and his patience— otl^prwise he may give up, after long 
study, and discov cr that he Iirs spent his time in acquiring a knowletige of littlo 
inor^thnn the leiters of the alphabet ; % Vfgy barren result 1 

If Juvenis 1.8 really determined to attempt to acquire a knowledge of Greek 
by his own exertions, we would recommend him, before ho begins, to get some* 
preliminary information:— such as, to try to procure an Introductory Lecture 
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are tj^a Adeantatfejto? *'Study ^-^UqUJty as’^tfie {oMt |jfii»e?S^a,jle4Wr| 
rolumeof ibe Centr^^^Socioty ef#dvcall|kB, ^#fIoc«n4 X3ewa|^atree& 
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"rf B. Clack illANNAN.— Who deatroy^ |UejU«3HNl;^ai« 3^^ 
or tii« Christians ?^Ii would appear to MjiinqucBtionakn Ihdl ^^lexandrta 
^jnniaiK^a splendid library of Mss. dupn io|l)C peripd ents betoe taken by 
@araccns,3^* ^^0 ; and that aftey wari^s wo^now nolhllg afput it— «o 
tliatlft mnsii^elther hare been deBt|^yed||r gradually dl^teraed. The common 
story is, that the/wnre deatroyfi|i^, on the^rci|ion of thg^ Caliph Omar;; to ^ 
i|j^om Amrou, the conqueror of thgeity, had referr^ thf, matter. *‘ l^these^ 
writings of tho Greeks agree with the Book of God ^he Korun], tliey are uso- 
lesif and need not Oe ja-csorved : if they disagree, thejj^ are pernicious, and 
ought^^tobe destroyed.”—*' The sentence,” says Gibbon, ” was executed, with 
blipd obedience : the volumes of paper or parchment were didUbutcd to jMli'^ 
four thousafit batlis oIT the city ; and such was their incredible multitude, that 
six months wore barely sufficient for tho consumption of tills precious ^uel.” 
Giblinn, (hough he tells this story, on the aulhot^y'of Abulpharogius (un 
Arabian annalist, who lived six hundred years after the event), throws doul^^ 
on its truth, and, with some probability, endeavours to show that the library 
perished rather by successive accidents, carelessness, Ac., in the lapse of time, 
than by a ri^d execution of a sentence which might ncver<'iave been issued 
The truth may lie between. Suppose London to be c^quereci by tlie Kmperor oi 
China, and lhat his peculiarly celestial mejesty expressed great contempt for all 
the books of the barbarians which did not agree with theanaxims of Coufiicius ; 
what would become of the library of the Urnith Muaeumt if, in consequence, 
it were left exposed, or liie books turned out, to make room fur a Chinese 
officer? and how many Londoners would bo patriotic enough to abstain from 
assisting the Chinese, lu converting the imoks into wrappers for sausages? 

I'he following letter, which bears the post-mark of Arbroath (Aberbroth- 
wick), 18 only one out of many which wn hare received on the all-important 
subject of Emiohation. Some general advice on tho subject will be contained 
in our next Number. 

1 i 

Forfarshirnt IZth January^ JR40. 

V TO THE EDITOR. 

” Sir,— As the penny-post has now come into operation, I lake tlio eurlieet 
opportunity to beneflt myself by this boon, by addressing you, and craving your 
advice upon a subject of vital imporlancn to me. I am encouraged to do so by 
the invitation you have given your readers in your Letter-Box Prospectus, and 
from the conviction that you have the welfare of your fellow-creatures at heart, 
and that you are unbiassed by any mercenary mot^e. 

*' 1 hope you wiU favour me by attending to the Ipllowing brlcfoulhneof my 
life, occupation, and views. 

'* 1 am thirty- live years of age, tali, muscular, and of sound constilfction ; a j 
linen-weaver by trade, ot which 1 have applied since ever 1 could handle a i 
sliultle. In our family tiie most rigid economy was practised, and instilled 
into me from infancy. By unrcviiitiiig toil and pcrsererancc,.! scraped toge- 
ther 08 much as purchased a dwelling-house and garden attached, which, 
together with iny household effects, may bo worth about 800/. I reside in tlic 
suburb.H of a mauulbcturing town in our county ; my wifeiis thirty years of ago ; 

1 have been married two years, and have one child- Owing to depression of 
trade and a superabundance of workmen, our wages have been gradually 
reduced, until 1 find I can go nc further a-hcad. We receive for working a 
web 3f . (id. ; it is hard work to make out four a-week — ^the average is three and 
a half, from which wo have to deduct gas and lonm-rcnt- Our working hours 
to attain this are from six o'clock until half-imtl eight or nine o'clock. Should 
my family increase, ii is impossible iny wifb could wind my yarn for roe, 
which would cost me an additional Gd. eaeh web. 1 receive 3/. 15r, for a part 
of my bouse Jet to a tenant. 1 manage to cultivate vegetables fot'' my family 
use, in my garden ;^our food is potatoes twice a-day, and oatmeal porridge in 
the rooming; butcher-meat seldom graces our table. „ 

” Now, sir, my question ia thia— whether you think I should better myself by ! 
emigrating to any of the settlements of New South Wales, Pori Philip, or New 
Zealand ? 1 have always had a desire for a rural life, and ipn a tolerable 

gardener ; and, from my present locality, I havq, become a litUe* versed in 
agricultural aifairs. Priynlions of no ordinary kind, I am aware, would have 
to be struggled with for four or five years; but if a moderate competence 
would rrown my labours, 1 should rest content. At my presei^t occupation I feel 
1 cannot strive as I have done-^Naturo already warns me, by severe pains in 
iny legs after a hard day's work, the 1 Xm overstretching the bounds which she 
has set : and la tiie course of eight or ten years, niy strength will bo greatly 
'' dltninished, my family still unfit to do anything for Uielr support* and I should 
be unable to give tliem even a moderate education. You will oblige me by 
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I . imswerlng ^is a^soop as coaven(ont» and state jEhidhoflfae settlements you 
.gunsfaer best suited Ibr my little oipitai; orvWhetlil^ydu (^filler me qoalJfled 
for such Bn underiakiilg ; and dbfige y<5>r%^itant-<na4«»‘, f*' K. 1.” 

' A ^oLiTiotANjiegs us to 'Vihe trug, strict^ an^ irfeanlpg of tho 

word’^amphlet.”' Where .otyii^ologists disagree it la notfpjr pa to decide; all 
wc can do Is to fibint out ttaiB vVrlpgs etymolo^es grt^ich havjs^boen oflkrod for 
this contentious little wq^r^^'and our qorrespopdent must lake his choice, which 
will probably be of that wjflch best suits jiis purpose. Jolinson do|ivoB it 
^om the French par unjllett held together ky | tjhraad-^leavcs stitched to- 
fgether. Pegge from patme /emUet, a leaf to be ^d in the hand. Webster 
refers to the S 4 fiini|||^^pi*/on (applied either to a pj^phlet or a bill posted)* 

\ derived from papr/,papcr ; thus papa/c/a, a slifi paper* qp 'which anything is 
wiJ|leu.i.^Skinii(r, in his Ktymologieou l!ingua Anglicane, suggests tlic Dutch 
**pampiltr» or papitfr, as if mere paper uncovered or unbt^md.’j All these ety- 
> mulogies make near approaches to the modei^ appUbation of tho word, which is 
applied to one or more sheets of pointed paper, uucovoro(|^|nd unbound, and if 
exceeding one usually stitebed together. If to the Dfitcli pampier we add 
riet/au, fleeting, we^rou^ perhaps approach nearly to the correct meaning of 
these quickly circulating, and quickly forgotten, publications ; b!:t Ifourcor- 
respondent is still diwalisficd, we must refer him to Myles Davis’s" Icon LlbcL 
lorum, or a Critical History of Pamphlets," (quoted in Mr. D* Israeli’s Curiosities 
of Literature), where he will find some very learned etymologies. 

SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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The PuJAisher respertfulhj to dirctt the attention of the Readers of th* 
j London Sa’i dhday JoniNgL to the senes of Wor/cs now vi course nf puhUeation, 
under the above general title. Carefully eihted and po inted ; in nil vases where 
•necestury, enriched with ilhistrative Notes, and sold at u oety low ptiee, they will 
in ptoeess of time form a complete and taluable Libraty, A List is subjoined qf 
those now published, and several others aie tn piepatation, 
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THE LAY OF THE LAST MINS'”RKL. \s. 
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THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 3a. 

HOME. By Miss Sedgwick. Od. * 

THE VISION 'of DON RODERICK: BALLADS AND LYRICAL 
PIECES, b/ Sir Wai.ti.ii Scorr, Ia. * 

LIFE & OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM S11.\NDY. By L^uhrnce Sterne. 3a. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN EtJYPT, ARABIA PET1L=EA, AND THE 
HOLY LAND, By J. L. SrseiibNs, Esq. 8a. Gd. 

INCIDENTS Ol'^ TRAVEL IN THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EM- 
PIRES. By J. L. STseuBNa, £sq. 2a. Gd. 

BBaTTIE’S POETICAL WORKS, AND BLAIR'S GRAVE. 1a. 

TIIE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PlilTEB WILKINS. 2a. 4d, 
UNDINE : a miniature Romance. Translated from the German. 9d. 

THE ILIAD QF HOMER. Translated by Alexandku Pope. 3r. 
ellOBIN HOOD: a Collection of all the ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads now 
extant, Velalive to that celebrated English Outlaw. By Ritbon. 2a. fid. 
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• THE PEOPLE, AND THEIR OPIHIONS^, • ^ 

ViioroTi oiir personal stake in this cdtantry is small ii^eed, we 
have a heartfelt interest in the peace and prosperity of ** the tight 
little island.” We look hack upon all the vicissitudes and changes 
it has undergone during the whole period of the.Christian era, with 
a fecling^rir stronger than that of curiosity ; we love llie country 
for what it has been, and for what it is ; and we trust that, under 
Providence, Britain — with her free institutions, her unparalleled 
combination of capital and skill, her energy, her intelligence, and 
her moral power — will long continue to diffuse divine and human 
knowledge,^ spread the arts and the bciences over the earth. 
We firmly believe, that anything which would upset the stability 
of the government and laws of Great Britain would be a calamity 
to the whole human race — a calamity whose disastrous influence 
w'ould be felt through many future ages. 

Actuated by these feelings, our readers will not be surprised to 
learn that we liavc been cvcecd^gly solicitous to ascertain, as far 
as lay in our power, the actual temper of the pfople, without 
reference to mere party ^stioiis or political strife. To this purpose* 
we have de\oted a consimfiible portion of time during the last few 
months; endcavouicd, in a quiet and unobtrusive way, to elicit 
opinions from all sorts of people; tried to test these opinions, by 
ascertaining, if it were possible, whether they were the produce of 
thought and deep-seated feeling, or merely the idle gossip of the mo- 
ment; and, avoiding all reference to the names of political parties or 
public men, contrived to gather ” voices” on many public matters. 
At some personal inconvenience, we have endured the effluvia of 
taprooms, and the gentccler buf frequently ns little endurabl^atmofi 
spheres of tavern parlours ; talked in coffee-rooms and in stage- 
coaches ; and always made an effort to get Ato circles in steam- 
boats or otherwise. W’e have acted the ” spy,” unqiiestionaiyy, 
but it was for an honest purpose ; and our readers may^g^e us 
credit for the affirmation, that the following summary of results is 
honestly drawn up from no small number of ” observations.” 

One thing wc are quite satisfied sdbont, if jtoople speak their 
minds on this topic, that there is no danger to be apprehended 
from any general insurrection ; and that, amongst alh th» moge 
intelligent cf the working class, and more especially amongst those 
immediately above them, there is* no sympathy with attempts to 
subvert law and authority by violence. That there is a lai^e 
number amongst the working classes, w)io, if not ready to join 
efforts to overthrow government by force of arms, do yet more ^)r 
less sympathise with such attempts, is unfbrtunately too twe. 
But these are chiefly congregated in partionlar districts ; and even 
amongst them arc larg^ numbers of thoughtful airi intelligent 
working men who deprecate ” physical force,” an<hare feelingly 
alive to the injury inflicted on their cause by the reckless conduct 
of half-enlightened and violent individuals. Owing to the number 
of half-enlightened workmen in particular districts, conjoined with 
the fact that a small number might easily throw an entire commu- 
nity into confusion, there is and has been danger : but venturing 
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to reason from small to great, it may be stated as an absolute fact, 
that the peoplf. — that is, the majority of^ working men, middle 
men, and, taking in all ranks and classes, a very large piQpjiortion 
«0f the grown-up people of this country^woqld, if polled A-mor- 
row, give their honcbt and hearty votes for peace, order, submis'* 
si9n to law and iwt^ority ; and would, as with a voice of thunder, 

^ repudiate the insanity which would threaten the stability of whot« 
ever is dear and precious in our institutions. 

And yet, in connexion with this very topic, the^e is a strong 
feeling on tffe subjegt of rAriTAi. ruMMiMENTS. Men turn away 
from jhe idea of persons b^ng put to death, even though, by 
tbeir conduct, they should have led to the deaths of others, and 
put much life and property in peril. “ No, no, no ” is the all 
but universal sentiment ; “ no bangings, no beheadings, no bru- 
talities ! ” Thus IS matter for unfeigned thankfulness ; it shows 
that the feeling of mercy is entering deep into the hgarts and sen- 
timents of the mass of the people ; that they feel that life is too 
precious to be u antonly extinguished, as it used to be, in the times 
of our ignorance ; and that other measures must be taken, to 
reclaim from vice, from crime, and violenccif ignorant and unhappy 
men, than by depriving them of (liat existence given by Almighty 
God Asbiiredly, tlie changes in the piinibhmcnts awarded by our 
criminal laws did not precede a change of opinion on the part of 
the people, but rather lagged behind it. When will that hideous 
monstrosity be swept away, uhicU directs that the bodies of 
certain kinds of criminals are to be divided into quarters^ Every 
individual has fi It its shucking incongruity in a recent case ; and 
because it^is difficult, to dissociate the idea of a fair and beautiful 
young woman from her ” kingly^* office, people have turned away 
with*loathing from those terms, in which shp., to whom the general 
voice wishes long life and happiness, receives power to dispose of 
the ^mutilated fragments of men’s bodies in such a manner as she 
shall direct ! True, everybody kn^s that this portion of such a 
sentence is a nullity — but why does it stand in the book ? W’e have 
eeen execution ^r treason in this free and enlightened country — 
Gou grant that we may never even hear of another ! In this we 
know that we have the hcaity Amen of almost every man amongst 
“ the People.” * 

It is DO mere figure of speech — i^o mere empty declamation— to 
say that reverence for institutions, simply because they are ancient, 
has all but crumbled into ruin in the hearts and feelings of the 
People. The process has been long going on ; but we have had 
abundi|jit proof that the rifin is nearly completer W’hat may 
arise out of such a state of seniimfnt we do n^t know ; but anxi- 
ously do we hope that the warnings and advice given, fropi time to 
tflne, by deep- thinking men, who are standing aloof from mere 
party association, will be liecdfully regarded b)iOur statesmen. If 
you use the words “Tory,” ” Whig,” ” Conservathe,” or 
” Radical^’ or pin your failli to the sleeve of a public man’s 
reputation, and speak out in a mixed company, a9 if you were a 
decided partisan, you may immediately provoke a collisAn of 
opinion, or i^war of words, and imq^ediately it may appear as if 
parties were determinedly united, and eager to swallow one sn- 
owier up. But talk in a quief way with Conservatives or W'^higs, 
or Radicals— that is, with men who take these names as badges, 
but have no direct association with any particular party— and jdU 
o 
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will elicit much trhich tends to show that party names are losing, her, or of getting some reward or mark of flistinotioii train her, to 
their force and signiflcaiice. It is entering, in great power, into talk about their ioy^tj^ or personAl derotedness t l^fit that, as to 
|;he hearts of the People, that ooVBilNMeNT is a mere machine for the People, the word loyaiity was fudge or humbug. We are not 
their beneiit, which may be fitted, adjusted, mended, or improved, .expressing this view of the matter too strongly; the disposition to 
according us it works well or ill. The great mass of the hard- treat loyalty as humbug is very general. 

working people — we arc uOt writing rashly or unadvisedly — care An economical principle, in relation to government, is exceed- 

very little about Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, or Act^ of ISettle* ingly strong and exceedingly universal. The private character of 
ment ; and their ideas or reasoning may be truthfully expressed in an illustrious widow is spoken of, by those who have opportunities 
the j’ollowing maiiiier i— Here we are ;*^our forefathers are dead j of knowing, 'as very amiable, kind, benevolent, ^in fact, os being 
ww must live ; we tlirant to 4ive and* let live ; how is this to be composed of nil that can adorn the private life of a worthy and 
effected ? Certainlv. they say, not by blindly adhering to the wealthy lady. Yet we were partially astonished to find that the 
prescriptions or advicnmf our forefathers, who did not know under menlion bf her name always produced irritable feeling. No man 
what Acumstances we might be i)laced, but by taking care of amongst the struggling classes— be his political principles what 
ourscl^s. *Ve do not say that these very words have been used ’ they may— whom wcp heard op^en his mouth on the subject, ever 
In our hearing ; but we do say that it expresses a very universal dismissed her name without alluding, in terms of anger or even of 
sentiment, and that we have heard such opini«i% coming from fue disgust, to the cnorm(/u8 amount of annual income assigned her. 
lips of men, who, if questioned as to their political creeds, would Wc mention this with great reluctance, and would not luve done 
have attached themselves, by name, to very different parties.^ We so, if we 'did not find the sentiment to be absolutely universal. In 
rest perfectly satisfied, that in the course of a very few years — and the same way, an intense anxiety was felt to know the amount of 
how much hal been done in the last ten !— that mass ufthe People income which would be assigned to a young *man, who comes 

amongst us under very favourable circumstances, the impressions 
current respecting his character and qualifications disposing every- 
body to wish all manner of happiness, and to look li|p)efully for- 
ward. The economical^ feeling to which we allude is something 
very different in degree from the good old habit of grumbling for 
which John linll is proverbial. It is rather the result of a kind of 
sober, deliberate calculation ; a comparative estimate of value given 
and value received, the measure of which is the now greatly-in- 
creased difficulty of obtaining comfortable and easy existence in 
this country. People in easy circiynstauces, and who are not sub- 
jected to the torturing processes of raising cash to meet demands, 
can have no idea of the amount of easily- irritated feeling — cull it 
envy, if you will— which can be roused in struggling people’s minds, 
whenever they are led casually to make a comparison between the 
amount and security of certain incomes, and the variable, uncer- 
tain, and Insecure nature of their own. The severe pressure which 
has existed, and will exist, in trade and commerce, has roused 
into activity a spirit of depreciating comparison, the extent of 
which would startle any one who has not been in tlie iiabit of 
listening to the casual talk of all manner of stragglers. And more 
than that, it is stirring into painful operation habits of intellectual 
oxercift) and investigation. People wlio, when trade was good, 
and labour in demand, would have turned away from political eco- 
nomy, as from a bcA^e,” and to whom the subjects of corn and 
currency were abstruse and mysterious, now endeavour to compre- 
hend the arguments on these vexed 7068110118 ; they feel themselves 
distresse'id, and likely for some time to remain so, and they begin 
to ask, with earnestness, what is the cause of it } 

That amongst the mass of hand- workers for bread, the primary 
cause of distress h considesad to be political inferiority, nobody 
need question, for it is obvious enough. Whether rightly or 
wrongly tt^y urge their demands — whether they argue skilfully or 
uhskilfully — whetjber they have clear conceptions of t^c nature of 
their claims, or confused, dim, ij^^distinct notions of improvement 
or equality — no man need hesitate to doubt, for a moment, that 
amongst the hand-working million there prevails a deep-seated 
and intense convij^tlon that they are unjustly held in u state of 
political inferiority. This stands as one of the facts of our day 
auid generation, which no appeals to the past can charm away, and 
no threats fof'the future can awe down into quiescence. There it 
is, fermenting in the popular mind, and which will, and that 
before very Iqng, produce a spirit potent enough to overthrow all 
barriers, unless restrained by wisdom, prudence, and skill. Much 
might be done to abate the force of thi^ sentiment, in opening up 
channels, through which the crowd of struggling labourers might 
see tiieir way from mere existence to something better than mere 
existence. But it is not oftr present purpose to suggest remedies : 
we are merely stating /ae^s ; and this one and all-important fact, 
familiar as it is to every person’s mind, cannot be repeated too 
often, that amongst the million ” there prevails a deep-seated, 


whom wfi may term the million will have it as dti all-abiding and all- 
operative portion of their political ftrith, that oovKaNMENiviexists 
solely on account of its rationality, and not at all because of its 
antiquity ; and tliat they will put forth hands to mend or mar, 
according to the degree of their intelligence or their ignorance. 
Chartism is a signal proof of this ; and let no man hug himself into 
the belief that it is extinguished. Like the whale of the Southern 
Ocean, ilT has received the harpoon, and for a season may run 
down into the deep : but it may reappear once more on the sur- 
face, and even if it dies, may still, in its dying agonies, sweep 
destruction around it. Oh, that our public men were wise ! that 
they would drop party itrife and personal animosities, and unite to 
pour the benefits of a just apd a generous education through the 
entire mass of the People 1 But the thing is apparently hopeless, 
at least in our day ; and all true friends of the People, instead of 
wasting their time and strength in application to Parliament, 
should work as they best can in the instruction of their fellows. If 
Britain is to flourish long and well, it must be by the combined 
and conjoined intelligence and moderation of her middle and 
working classes ; and we are not without strong hope, that a sad 
and foolish dissociation of interests will be discarded, and fviser 
counsels prevail iu their stead. * 

Connected with the ideas of government, there are certain words 
or phrases which still linger amongst Us like the ghosts of past 
existences. One of these is the word loyalty, li has been 
much used of lute. Towards the Queen, personally, there seems, 
oil the whole, to be a very excellent feeling pervading the mass of 
the People. We do believe that the most violent ' ’physical force ” 
man — unless he were a mere ruffian — would not stand by to suffer 
a hair of her bead to he injured. The great mass of tlA People 
seem to have a strong regard fjr her; her youth, her beauty, and 
her marriage, are all favourite topics. But if you were to a.sk any 
one of the People, if he were a loyal man, he would be apt to 
laugh in your^face. One person in a working jacket, to whom wc 
casually put the questiou— he was really an intelligent ope^;:itive— 
repeated the wordCwo or three times : “ Loyal, loyal, loyal — why 
what’s the use on’t W'e at first thought he went on the guid 
pro quo principle ; ^that he was animated by the spirit expressed 
by Rochester, when, alluding to Blood, who stole the crown from 
the Tower of London, and was afterwards rewarded, .whilst the 
man who rescued the crown was neglected, he exclaims : — '* 

I. '* Since loyalty does no man good. 

Let's steal the king, and outdo Blood !** 

But we found that he was inquiring as to the rationale of loyalty; 
and wo afterwards found the disposition to ask ** the use on’t ’’ to 
he very strong ; or, as one man drolly said, ” to make it stand on 
its legs to he looked at,’* It seemed to be considered as a matter 
with which the bulk of the People had nothing to do ; that it was 
all very well for folks who were in the way of visiting her, or seeing 
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intense conviction of pe^itioal injustice! bf which they are held in a 
state of poliijical and social inferiority \ that from having no 
share, or little share, in the e^struoti^ management, or admi- 
nistration of government arises primarily gU their distress, and all 
their wrongs. 

This is immediately, though not mediately, the fruit of political 
agitation and ** diffusion of knowledge'* Those who opposed or 
sneered at the “ diffusion of useful knowledge/’ on the gro#nd 
that it would uns^tle people’s minds, were so far c&iiaistent and 
prophetic. It were imqpssible to call on an Ignorant people, bid- 
dings them claim their iotellestual birth-right, an<^ to ascend to the 
level of all the great minds of the past and t^e presen without 
sowing the seeds of bitter but immortal fruit. The spirit that now 
animates the mass of the working people of Oreat Britain may be 
enlightened, it may be guided, it may be advised, but it will never 
die.' • 

Anotlsi'r matter which provokes the idea of politicaMnjustice 
and inferiority is that of kmiouatiok. In spite of ourselves, we 
are local creatures ; and all intelligent people who have quitted 
their native localities have had a greater or leaser struggle with 
local hfibitfl, sympathies, and associations. Ko wonder then that 
the question should be so often put — -JVhy should avf. quit the 
land of our nativity ? What crime have ave committed that we 
should bo compelled to turn exiles, and ^ndergo all the penalties 
of departure, and all the miseries of a new settlement ? If bmi- 
G RATION were practised on a grand B<'ale, rightfully plannM, 
rightfully conducted, and on conditions worthy of an empire, 
much, very much, of this feeling would be dissipated ; Hope would 
nn^ shrink back, from fear of disappointment, nor shudder to 
make the experiment : and as krge ventures have the best chance 
of laigc returns, extended emigration might yet nobly repay ^ 
nnii(»n which can afford fo give twenty millions to planters, and 
spend its (liousands annually on solitary individuals. 

There are many agitated questions which do not find their w'ay 
into the popular mind, but revolve in certain circles. Por instance, 
the mass of the people know as little about the Oxford theology ” 
as they know about the creed and catechism of the man in the 
moon The great body, too, of the EnpUsh peojde know very 
litlic about the ecclesiastical strife now agitating •Scotland. As 
little did they know about the question between the courts of law 
and one branch of Ihc legislature, until tlic perpetual repetition of 
the matter in the newspapers begun to accustom them to tCe idc<f, 
and gradually to see its nature. Tet all these questions are fruit- 
ful in futuiii results. They all work tliei^way downwards, and 
produce botli their good and their ill. ^ 

Por ourselves, we may clos^this paper by a dim outliye^f our 
own political faith. We reverence the past, because the past is 
full of experience for the future ; we reverence e.\i6ting institu- 
tions, because under them millions of our accountable fellow-men 
and countrymen have lived and died,* and gone to add all their 
moral histories to that vast amount, the summary and the moral 
of which will be given on the great day ov audit. aBut we 
not reverence the past, if it is to bind us for the future ; we know 
of no law, no right, and no neceaeity, by which ancestors can load 
descendants, or by which those who arc not so far advanced as 
ourselves can prescribe the conditions of existence for those who 
are much beyond them in that summary of wisdom — pxperie^^e. 
As man was not made for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man, 
so the people were not created for government, b^t government 
for the people. And as the end or object of government is the 
protection of the people, the people should never cllkn^e or alter 
their form of government without high and, sufficient reasons, an^ 
a decided conviction on the part of the great majority that a change 
is necessary, and will be beneficial. Above all, do ive think that 
changes for moral purposes should be effected by moral meant ; 
order and harmony reign in the dominions of the king of this 
UNiA’^RRSE ; and all who reverence the**^* God that is above,” nay 
more, all who are guided solely by the lowest dictates of common 
■ease, will pause ere they seek for better government by thejshed- 
ding of blood, or the destruction of property. 


NEW ZEALAND AND EMIGRATION. 

In No. 54 of the “ London Saturday Journal,” we gave some 
account of the Islands known by the general title of New Zealand, 
and intimated our intention of pursuing the subject, more espe- 
cially as regaeds the probable success of emigrants to that country. 
This afB the more desirous of doing, as we have, through the 
medium of our “ Letter Box,” received very numerous requests 
for information and advice regarding Emigration to New Zealand 
and other places, to which the remarks we purpose making the 
course of this article may be considered in the light of a general 
reply. But as our observations will at present be particularly 
directed to the situation and prospects of New Zealand, it wiU 
be necessary, in the first place, to enter into some details respect- 
ing its climate, soil, productions, population, Ac. * 

The New Zealand group consists of two*large Islands, called 
tl^ Northern and Southern — a smaller island called Stewart’s, to 
the extreme soulli^nd several adjacent islets. The group ex- 
tends in length from north to south, from the 34th to the 48th 
degrees of south latitude, and in breadth from east to west, from 
the I6()th to the IT.^th degree of cast longitude. The extreme 
length exceeds 800 miles, and the average breadth, •which is very 
variable, i.s*ubout ^00 miles. The surface of the i.shinds is esti- 
mated to contain 05,000 square miles, or about 60,000,000 of 
acres, "being a territory nearljf as large as Great Britain, of which, 
after allowing for mountainous districts and water, it is believed 
that two-thirds are susciqilible of beneficial cultivation. A chain 
of lofty mountains intersects the whole of the Southern, and a 
great part of the Northern Island. Some of these reach the 
height of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, and are covered 
with pcrpetufil snow. Beside.s the chain, which foivns g.s it were 
the hack-bone of the i.<laiid.s, there are outlines, and .subordinate 
ranges of hills, covered for the most part with wood up to the 
I verge of the continual snow, but in some instances clothed with a 
species of fern. This plant grows in great profusion all over the 
country; the roots are eatable and are irequeiilly used a.s food 
by the natives, who roast or bake it, and it also serves as excellent 
fodder for cattle. Thus, ns Capt. Fiftroy observed in bis evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee, “no one can starve in New Zealand.” 

New Zealand is eonsideicd to be of volcanic origin, and among 
the mountains several volcanoes arc yet burning ; but eruptions 
and earthquakes are unknown, even traditionally. The .soil, in 
many places, bears a striking rcsctnldancc to the volcanic regions 
of Italy and Sicily, aTid is i'eprescnte.d as singularly adapted to the 
cultivation of the viqp. The soil, generally speaking, is very good ; 
it is dcbcAbcdas chiefly a rich loamy soil, with fine vegetable mould 
in ^me places ; as very proiAictivc — a fact evidenced by the 
luxuriant growth of the forest trees, and the jierfect siiccoss which 
has attended the cultivation of wheat, jintatoes, and every other 
pla<it or fruit whose introduction has hitherto been attempted. 
Mr. Yate,*a iiii.s.sioDary of the Church Missionary Society, iftus 
describes it. “ We have every variety of soil. Large truct.s of 
good land, available for the cultivation of wheat, barley, maize, 
beans, peas, Ac?, with extensive valleys of rich, alluvial soil, depo- 
sited from the hills and mountains, and covered with the richest 
vegetation, which^t suppoFt.s summer and winter. We have also 
udeep, Aink, vegetable mould, with a stiff, marly sub-soil, capable 
of being slaked or pulverised with the ashes of the fern. All 
English grasses flourish well, but the white clover never .seeds : 
and where the fern has been destroyed, a strong native grass, 
something of the nature of the canary-grass, grows in its pbice, 
and effectually prevents the fern from springing up igain. Every 
diversity of European fruit and Tegetable flourishes in New 
Zealand.” * 

The insular position of New Zealand and the presence of high 
mountains, preserve the atmosphere from oppressive heat, and 
occasion frequent showers, which support vegefotion. Mr. Earle, 
the draftsman to the surveying-ship, Che Beagle, who spent nine 
mont^ ill New Zealand, tlu^s expresses himself, “ Although we 
were situated in the dkme latitude as Sydney, we found the rlimate 
iufinitely superior. Moderate heats, and beautifully clearlskies, 
succeeded each other every day. Wo were quite free from those 
oppressive fi^erish heats, which invUriably prevail in the middle of 
the day at Sydney, and from ^thosc hot, jiestilential winds which 
av the terror of the inhabitants Ilf New South Wales ; nor were 
we subject to those long droughts which are often the ruin of the 
Australian farmer. The temperature here was neither too hot A: 
too cold — neither too wet nor too dry.” This statement is 
fully confirmed by other writers ; but our limits preclude us from 
indulging in long extracts. • 
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The chief nataral productionB of New Zealand are timber and 
flax. Of the former there arc many varieties, several being excel- 
Icnlly adapted for ship-building. One of them, the coyrdie, a 
species of pine, is excellently fitted for masts and spais for large 
ships. The Board of Admiralty has lately been in the fre- 
quent habit of procuring supplies of it by contract for the use of 
the Royal Navy. Establishments have been formed for the pur- 
pose of procuring spars for shipping, as well as timherTor liouse- 
huilding, and several vessels have been built in the New Zealand 
rivers by English merchants, assisted by the natives. 

Ptax, or the Phormium tenax^ grows wild in all parts, and ap- 
pears to be indigenous and incxhausfihle. It is of a good quality, 
hnd never fails in the European market, except from the improper 
manner in which it is drcs.^ed by the natives, who have no ma- 
chine^, and satisfy tlicmselves with separating the fibres of the 
vegetAle, apd rolling them upon the thigh with the hands. The 
fibre is in fact twice as strong as that of the common flax, and 
very nearly equal in tenacity to that of silk. At Sydney, ifc is 
manufactured both into cordage and canvakf and if proper 
machinery were introduced into New Zealand, there can be 
little doubt that persons living upon the spot, and superintend- 
ing their own establishments, would produce a very marketable 
commodity. ' » 

So little has hitherto been done towards obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of the country, almost ojl European enterprise having 
been heretofore confined to the northern part of the Northern 
Island, that all its resources, especially those of the Southern 
Island, which is comparatively unknown, cannot be expected to 
be yet developed. The mountains are probably rich in metallic 
ores, and among the mineral productions actually discovered, are 
iron in abundance, coal, bitumen, freestone, marble, and the 
purest siriphffr. The natives use a blue pigment, probably manga- 
nese, and a valuable green stone is found exclusively in the 
Southern Island. This substance is soft when first dug up, but 
by exposure to the air, becomes as hard as agate, and semi 'trans- 
parent. The whole country abounds in clay fit for brick-making 
ond other purposes. 

No native quadrupeds exist, but those which have been intro- 
duced have thriven. The first pigs were left hy Captain Cook, 
and the stock being increased by the visits of whaling vessels, there 
ore now numerous herds running vi’ild in the woods, besides num- 
bers reared by the natives and settlers, for the supply of the nume- 
rous vessels which frequent the coast. Dogs abound, especially 
at the Bay of Islands, and arc employed by fhe natives in hunting 
clown the wild hogs; but they are supposed, from the Spanish name 
pero assigned to them, to have been introduced by Juan {'ernandez. 
The cat {puhHiiy New Zealand for piway) is eaten by the nn^ives, 
and its skin is highly prized, ^lie New Zealand rat, which is 
also an article of food, was probably imported by European vessels. 
Both cuttle and sheep have been introduced, and have succeeded 
well ; the samples of wool which have been exported are of a fery 
excellent quality ; but, it is hot as a grazing country that New 
Zealand must be expected to excel. There is quite sufficient 
variety in the land to afford opportunities for raising sufficient live 
stock for home consumption, and for exportation to a limited 
extent ; but it is not ns a pastoral, but as a manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and agricultural people that her future; inhabitants must 
look for success. 

Closely approximating in its relation to the countries of the 
southern hemisphere, with that of Great Britain to those of tlie 
northern ; like it, surrounded with harbours, and intersected with 
navigable streams ; possessing a soil as generous, and a climate 
more equable and temperate. New Zealand will probably l^ecome 
the great country of that part of the world, a term Ased by 
Mr. Moutefiore in bis examination before the Lords’ Committee 
in 1838, Vnd in our opinion very justly applied. ^ 

There is one poiiit in which the colonisation of New Zealand 
most necessarily assume a very different character from that of 
any other of our emigration fields, and this is the chf\racter and 
position of the natives. These fseople wj^dely differ from the 
wretdied tribeS who are scattered over Australia, and from the in * 
ImbiAnts of the Sandwich Islands, who are too much influenced 
by the enervating effects of dimate. The New Zealanders, al- 
though still savages, possess ill the mental and bodily requisites 
needful for a quick progression in ^he scale of hamanity. They 
hail the approach of European ^civilisation ; are most anxious Ho 
avail themselves of its benefits ; but being at the same time' per- 
fectly aware of the evils of a lawless community, are no less 
anxious for the establishment of a sufficient curb on the licentious- 
ness of those who have almdy done them too much mischief. 


Mr. Ward, the Secretary of the New Zealand Company, in a small 
volume entitled “ Information relative to New Zealand/’ * which 
contains a very fair and candid exposition of all th^ points most 
necessary for the guidance of the emigrants, gives the following 
account of them, which wc extract, as containing much in a few 
words, and being perfectly accordant with the accounts of othe^ 
writer?, may be regardeckas free from any imputation of partiality. 

“ There is a natural politeness and grandeur in their deport- 
ment, a yearning after poetiy, music, and tlic fine arts, a wit and 
eloquence, that remincl us, in reading all the accounts of them, 
and in conversing wjth those who have resided among them, of the 
Greeks of Homer. Their language is rich and sonorous, abound- 
ing in Jhetaphysveal distinctions, and»they uphold its purity foost 
tenaciously, although they had no knowledge of writing until the 
missionaries reduced their dialect to a grammatical form. It is 
radically the same with that of Tahiti, and of the kindred nations. 
They have an abundance of poetry of a lyrical kind, of which we 
have seen many S}»ccimen8, in a metre which seems regulated^ by 
a regard to quantity, as in Greek and Latin. They are passion- 
ately fond of music. Mr. Nicholas (in his “ Narrative or a Voy- 
age to New Zealand in 1817,") speaks of “ a plaintive and melo- 
dious air, which seemed not unlike some of our sacred music in 
many of its turns, as it forcibly reminded me of the chanting in our 
cathedrals." 'Vhey excel in carving, of which their war canoes, 
carrying one hundred men, are specimens.*!* They display their 
natural talents also in thefr pursuit of astronomy. Mr. Nicholas 
assures us that “ they remain awake during the greater part of 
night in the summer season, watching the motions of the heavens, 
and making inquiries concerning the time when such and such a 
star will appear. They have given names to each of them, and 
divided them into constellations, and have likewise connected 
them with some curious traditions, which they hold in supersti- 
tious veneration. If the star they look for docs not appear at the 
time it is expected to he seen, they become extremely solicitous 
about the cause of its absence, anft immediately relate the tradi- 
.tioiis which they have received concerning it." Baron Hugel, a 
distinguished botanist, who visited the country, affirms, as do the 
tnis.sionarics, that there is not, in the Northern Island at least, a 
single tree, vegetable, or even weed, a fish, or a bird, for which the 
natives have not a name ; and that those names are universally 
known. Baron Hugel was at first incredulous about this ; he 
thought that with a ready wit they invented names ; but, on ques- 
tioning other individuals in distant places, he found them always 
to agree. 

“ The mostetriking of their social institutions is that of chief- 
tainship. Society i.s divided into three principal gradations : the, 
Areekees, or chieftains ; the Rangatiras, being the gentry or mid- 
die c1a..s, and the Cookees or slaves. The Rangatiras are bound to 
serve the Areekees only in war ; but the Cookec.s are held in com- 
plete slavery by the combination of the other two orders. Prison- 
ers taken in war, if permitted to live, are reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves. The ransom of a slave is easily effected, but 
slavery js, notwithstanding, a source of grievous evils to the lower 
classes of natives, which the introduction of British laws appears 
to be the only effectual mode of suppressing. The upper classes, 

! whilst they have in certain feeling of honour, often treat their in- 
feriors with great barbarity^ against which there is at present no 
adequate control. 

“ The habitations of the natives arc in little villages, or groups 
of huts, scattered thinly among the coasts and harbours, the moun- 
tains of the interv»r not being inhabited. The villages are some- 
times on the top of a hill or promontory, and within a rude forti- 
fication called a pah. Wars are constantly occurring between the 
different tribes, and when once begun Ih^y pass from one tribe to 
another till the whole country is in an uproar. F eu ds are prolonged 

liiformatlon rrlalive to New Zealand, compiled for the use of culouisu by 
Johi> Ward, Esq., Secretary to the Now Zealand Company. Second edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Parker, 1H40. Price Two shillings. 

t Mr. Earle, an artist of no mean pretensions, speaks warmly of their ex- 
cellence in' tide art, displayed not only on their canoes, but their houses ; and 

also mentions , with true professional enthusiasm, Uie remarkable talent 
shown by a celebrated tattooer, Arangbie; *' I was astonished,*' he says,** to 
see with what boldness and precision Arangbie drew his designs upon the skin, 
snd what beautiful ornaments he produced ; no rule and compasses could be 
more exact tlian the lines and circles he formed." He odds, " he copied so 
well and seemed to enter with such interest into the few lessons of painting 
I gave him, that if I were returcing from here direct to England, I would cer- 
tainly bring him with me, as llook upon him os a great natural genius." This 
man was buta Coofcee or slave, but by the exercise of his art bad acquired 
considerable property, which he |was allowed to eqjoy unmoleitcd. Such a 
fact is certainly an evidence of a superior moral condition. 
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by the cuBtom of every chief exacting payment in kind for the 
ralativeB which he may have lost in battle. There is however an 
officer, bearing the venerable character of a herald or peace-maker, 
whose medialfon is employed to bring about reconciliations.*’ 

It is evident that such a people as hdVe been described above, 
possess all the natural requisites for forming a very valuable part 
of a civilised community. They have always cordially co-operated 
with the missionaries in all their schemes for their social improve- 
ment, and Europeans have universa4y met not only with hospi- 
tality, but aid and protection in the prosecution of useful designs. 
The New Zealand Company has set an example wl^ch we trust 
will be followed, mnd by a scheme for the amalgamation of the 
native and emigrant population, which promfscs the very best ef- 
fects, have opened a new era in the annals of ci^^ilisation.* 

We extract the Instructions on this head^ given to Colonel 
Wakefield, the Company’s principal d^ent, in command of the 
expedition which sailed in May last, and* with them must for 
the present conclude, but in our next Number we shall resume the 
subject. • 

" In one respect, you will not fail to establish a very important 
difference between the purchases of the Conijiany and those which 
have hitherto been made by every other class of buyers. Wilder- 
ness land, it is true, is worth nothing to its native owners, or worth 
nothing more than the trifle they can obtain for it. We are not, 
therefore, to make much account of the utter inadequacy of the 
purchase-money, according top^nglish notions of the value of land. 
The land is really of no value, and can become valuable only by 
means of a great outlay of capital on imniigratiun and settlement. 
But at the same time it may be doubted, ^yhether the native owners 
have ever been entirely aware of the consequences that would result 
from such cessions as have already been made to a great extent of 
the whole of the lands of a tribe. Justice demands, not merely 
that these consequences should be as far as possible explained to 
them, but that the superior intelligence of the buyers should also 
be exerted to guard them against the evils which, after uU, they 
may not be capable of anticipAing. The danger to which they are 
exposed, and which they cannot well foresee, is that of flndiiy' 
themselves entirely without landed property, and therefore without 
consideration, in the midst of a society where, through immigra- 
tion and settlement, land has become a valuable property. Abso- 
lutely they would sufler little or nothing from having parted with 
land which they do not use, and cannot exchange ; b^ relatively 
they would sufler a great deal, inasmuch as ibeir social position 
would be very inferior to that of the race who had settled amongst 
them, and given value to their now worthless territory. If the ad- 
vantage of the natives alone were consulted, it woq)d be better per- 
haps that they should remain for ever the savages that they are. 
This consideration appears never to have occurred to any of those 
who have hitherto purchased Ibnds from tlie natives of New Zealand. 
It was lirst suggested by the New Zealand Association of 1837 ; aut^it 
has great weight with the present Company. In accordance with 
a plan which the Association of 1837 was dfsirous that a legislative 
enactment should extend to every purchase of land from the natives, 
UH w'ell past as future, youawill take care to mention in (fl'pry 
booha-booka^ or contract for land, that a proportion of*tSc terri' 
tory ceded, equal to one-tenth of the whole, will be reserved by 
thc<^ompany, and held in trust by them for tj^c future beneflt of 
the chief families of the tribe. With the assis^iice of Naiti*, who 
is perfectly aware of the value of ladU in England, and of such of 
the more iutclligcnt natives as have visited the neighbouring colo- 
nies, you will readily explain that, after English enygration and 
settlement a tenth of the laud will be far moge valuable thaullie 
whole was before. And you i^ust endeavour to point out, as is 
the fact, that the intention of the Company is not to make reserves 
for the native owners in large blocks, as has been the common 
practice as to Indian reserves in North America, whereby settle- 
ment is impeded, and the savages are encouraged to continue 
savage, living apart from the civilised commuuityr-but in the same 
way, in the same allotments, and to the same efleet, as if tilt re- 
served lands bad been purchased from the Company on behalf of 
the natives. ^ • 

“ A perfect example of this mode of proceeding will occur soon 
after your departure from England. As respects k territory pur- 
chased from the natives by Lieut. M^Dounell, the late British re- 
sident at Hokiauga (who is well known to some of the chiefs of tlie 
tribe occupying both sides of Cuok’s Strait), and from him |fUr- 
chased by the Company, we intend to sell in England, to persons 

* A iiAliro of New Zealand who went out in the flrsi letisel deep uched by 
tho Company, as Interpreter. 


intending to settle in New Zealand and others, a certain number of 
orders for equal quantities of land (say 100 acres each), which nrdc.s 
will entitle each bolder thereof, or his agent, to select, according to 
a priority of choice to be determined by lot, from the whole terri- 
tory laid open for settlement, the quantity of land named in the 
order, including a certain portion of the site of the first town. And 
one-tenth of these land-orders will be reserved by the Company, 
for the chiefirfumilies of the tribe by whom the land was originally 
sold, in the same way precisely as if the lots had been purchased 
on behalf of the natives. The priority of choice for the native 
allotments being determined by lot as in the case of actual pur- 
chasers, the selection will be made by an officer of the Conmany 
expressly charged with that fluty, and made publicly responsible for 
its performance. Wherever a settlement is formed, therefore, the 
chief native families of the tribe will have evei^ motive for etubroc- 
ing a civilised mode of life. Instead of a barren possession with 
which they have parted, they will have property in land inttrmixed 
with the property of civilised and industriotiB settfirs, and made 
really valuable by that circumstance. And they will thus possess 
tue means, and ai^esseutial means, of preserving, in the midst of 
a civilised community, the same degree of relative consideration 
and Superiority as they now enjoy in their own tribe. This mode 
of proceeding has been fully explained to Naiti. He perfectly 
understands that if the Company should purchase lands, and 
establibh a* settlcug:nt in the island which belongs to his family, 
then hi.H father and brothers, and himself, would share equally with 
all phrehasers of land from fhe Company to the amount of a tenth 
without purchase, includiug a tenth of the site of a town. He is 
quite alive to the advantages of possessing land where land has a 
high value, and will have no difficulty, we believe, in explaining 
them to his people. Y ou are aware of the distinctions of rank 
which obtain amongst them, and how much he prides himself on 
baing a ra?iffatira, or gentleman. This feeling must b^ cultivated 
if the tribes arc ever to be civilised ; and we know not of any me- 
thod so likely to be effectual for the purpose, as that which the 
Company intends to adopt, in reserving for the rangatiras inter- 
mixed portions of the lauds on which settlements shall he formed. 

** The intended reserves of land are regarded as far more import- 
ant to the natives than any thing which you will have to pay m the 
shape of purchase- money. At thff same time we are desirous 
that the purchase-money should be less inadequate, acco.'*diiig to 
English notions of the value of land, than has been generally the 
case ill purchases of territory from the New Zealanders. Some of 
the finest tracts of land, we are assured, have been obtained by 
missionary catechists and others, who really possessed nothing, or 
next to nothing. 1ft case lind should be offered to you fur such 
mere trifles as a fewjilunkets or hatchets, which have herelofure been 
given fo^ considerable tracts, you will not accept the offer wiihout 
adifing to the goods required, fiucU a quantity as may be of real 
service to all the owners of the land. It is not intended that you 
should set an example of heedless profusion in this respect ; but 
the Company arc desirous, that in all their transactions wiili the 
natives, the latter should derive soiEie immediate and obvious bene- 
fit from the intercourse," 


, ilOMK'llREWED WINES. 

• 

** It ip estimated," says Morewood, an excise officer, who pub- 
lished a work on Inebriating Liqi^ors, that one-half of the port, 
and five-sixths of the white wines, consumed in London, arc the 
produce of tue home presses," Many thousand pipes of spoiled 
cider are annually brought into Loudon from the country, for the 
purpose of being converted into fictitious port- vine.*’ — Jrt/ic- 
Dri/iker's Manual, 1830. ^ 

A Frenchman, making the tour of London, writes to^his friends 
ill Paris to the following effect " There is a liquor sold in this 
country which they call wine (most of thi^ inhabitants call it 
wind) ; of what ingredients it is composed, I cannot tell ; but you 
are not 4:o conceive, as the word seems to import, that this is a 
tranfllation of our wprd liquor made of the juice of the grape; 

for 1 am well assured there is not a drop of any such jui|e in it. 
There must be many ingredients in this liquor, from tffl many 
different tagtes, some of which arq sweet, others sour, and others 
bitter ; but though it appeared so nauseous to me aud my friend 
that wc I'ould not swallow it, •tho English relish it very well ; nay, 
fhey will often drink a gallon of it at a sitting. Sometimes in 
their cups (for it intoxicates) tbeg will wantonly give it the names 
of all our best wines,' ^ 
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THE MAN WHOM EVERYBODY LIKES. 

Men wha are generally liked, men who are much liked, and 
men who are well liked, are not very rare ; they are to be found 
everywhere, and have nothing very marked about them. But the 
man whom everybody likes, against whom there is not one dissen- 
tient voice, is not often to be met with ; he is a rare bird. However, 
there are a happy few who attain this pre-eminently felicitous 
position in the world. These favoured persons are not n^mefous ; 
they move in distinct orbits, each in his own, and wide apart from 
one another ; for there cannot be such a thing as two men whom 
every nod y likes in the same neigbbourhood^hardly in the same 
town, unless it be a large one ; the laws of nature forbid it. They 
are, therefore, scattefed widely over the face of society, and to be 
found only at remote distances from one another. 

One reason why men whom everybody likes are thinly spread 
over the social surface is, that no given locality could support 
more than one of these happily. conditioned pevons at a time. 
We say, support him, because the man whom everybody likes is in 
a great measure supported at the public expense ; for what felse, 
when we take it in the aggregate, is the constant and unremitting 
series of private hospitalities ot which he partakes— thr incessant 
and endless round of dinners and suppers to wlftch he is invited — 
but public expenditure ? — voluntary, iadeed, but not die less -what 
we have named it on that account. No moderately wealthy 
community, tnen, of small dimensions, could possibly support more 
than one of these favoured persons without great inconvenience. 

The man whom everybody likes is invariably a jovial, jolly\ 
good-natured soul, with a round florid face, expressive of great 
contentedness of mind and of much benevolence of disposition, 
with a little— a very little — touch of imbecility. Perhaps that is 
rather too strong a word— we had better say weakness. He is not 
a bright genius, that is certain ; the man whom everybody likes 
never is. Indeed, he coUd not be that man if he were ; for if he 
had any talent, those who had Jess would envy him, those who had 
equal would be jealous of him, and fhot^e who had more would 
despise him ; and thus would the harmony of that system which 
revolves so smoothly around him, and of which be is the centre, 
bo disturbed and distracted. As it is, things go on pleasantly ; 
there is no rivalry, no jealousy, no contempt. 

Some people may suppose that it is a very easy thing to attain 
the enviable character which we are just discussing ; but it is by 
no means ao ; on the contrary, it very difficult. Only thiiiL of 
the amount of good-nature required — the forgiveness of spirit, the 
forbearance, the patience, the ever-wutchfulriess not to offend, the 
constant flow of animal spirits, the eternal good-humour, let the 
world wag as it will. Only think of all this, and we have* no doubt 
you will at once acknowledge it is no ea.sy matter to become a 
universal favourite. Then, again, to retain this ticklish position, 
n man must be everything to everybody; he must refu.se no re- 
quests, at whatever cost of trouble or inconveniencj to himself; and 
he must make none that may be in the slightest degree disag 'eeable 
to any one. Above all things, be must never attempt to borrow 
money ; any approach to this would instantly hurl him down from 
his high place. On the other band, he must be too poor to lend ; 
too poor to admit of any one drcam'ng of borrowing from him ; 
because applicitions for loans, and refusals of these loans, ^jould 
equally operate against his popularity. He must, then, be just 
rich enough to keep him out of other people’s pockets, and poor 
enough to keep them^out of his. 

The man whom everybody likes is, as already hinted, of a jolly 
presence ; he is always in excellent bodily condition— rfat as a 
whale. This in^part proceeds from tfls own good-nature; but in 
part, ajf^, from the excellent living to which his character of 
universal favourite introduces him. He is one of those pets of the 
world whom it delights in feeding well— it battens ^im like a 
stalled ox. It does not think of bestowing honours on him of any 
kind, but it takes great pleasure fa gorging him with savoury and 
•uystantial food ; it gives him dinners and suppers, as many as he 
can set his face to, and aometimes a great many more ; he has 


I often, indeed almost always, more invitations than he can possibly 
overtake, notwithstanding a capacity for eating and drinking which 
falls to the lot of few men ; for with such is the man whom every- 
body likes most especially provided. It is one of his qualifleations 
for the happy position he is placed in, and without which he never 
could attain it. It is, in truth, amazing the quantity of work of 
this kind which he has to go through, and not less amazing the 
quantity he doei go through^ His presence is as certain at every 
merry-making within the limits of what may be called his district, 
or locality, as mine host’s self ; besides this, he lies to undergo 
a good deal of eating and drinking — a sort of skirmiahing it may 
be called — without the pale of bia own paftiicular circle, to oblige 
those new friend^ whom he is from time to time meeting at the 
tables of the old. 

Would it be believed, however, that the flual end of the man 
whom everybody likes is almost uniformly tragical ? — killed with 
kindness, he usually dies of apoplexy. 


THE HIGHLAND BOYS. 

It is now many years since a Highland family came to reside in 
my neighbourhood. They had once been in a respectable way, but 
a series of misfortunes had reduced them to a state of great poverty 
and destitution. The house which they now came to occupy, 
then, was one proportioned to their decayed circumstances — mean 
and low-rented. 1 had tyro or three times remarked a tall, stout, 
elderly man, indifferently dressed, passing and repassing my win- 
do^. There was something in his appearance that struck me ; it 
was respectable, despite the sbabbiness of his apparel ; he was 
evidently, in short, one of those who have seen “better days.” 
His grave face, too, saddened by misfortune, had an expression of 
intelligence and melancholy thoughtfulness about it that was 
eifceedingly affecting; his was, but too plainly to be seen, a 
[ crushed and broken spirit. He was too far advanced in life to 
hope ever to accomplish any improvement in his condition ; and 
the heart- withering conviction of this mournful truth seemed to be 
pressing him to the earth. His stout, almost gigantic frame, was 
fast bcudiug ; and even in his slow and measured tread there was 
something sad and solemn. 

Interested by this man’s appearance, I made inquiry regarding 
him, and found that his name was Donald Cameron. A little 
further inquiry put me in possession of the information briefly 
stated at the outset of this little hiBtor,y. 

>.Iere 'for some time the matter rested, when another circum- 
stance revived my interest in the poor Highland family. 1 had 
frequently remarked, amongst the youngsters in our vicinity, two 
boys, in who.se looks and manner there was something totally 
different f*’om tliose of the other ladi with whom they associated. 
The latter were coarse, boisterous, and vulgar ; the former, mild, 
modest, and gentle^ yet presenting, in every lineament of their f ne 
open countenances, mdications of a latent firmness and manliness 
of character, which was wholly wanting in those of their more 
noisy and obstreperous companions. 

Struck bytibese appearances, I made inquiry regarding the boys 
also, and found tha'/ they were the sons of Donald Camefon. The 
difference, then, 1 had remarked In the manner and bearing of 
tbesi lads was national. It was the Highland character developed 
under circumstances tliat rendered it peculiarly striking. I at 
oncq, recognised it, for it was well known to me, and marked, with 
increased corifideHce in former convictions, the strong contrast 
between the mild, gentle, yet manly looks of these poor boys, the 
natural politenesa of their manner, the evident kindliness of their 
dispositions, aiid the noisy, vulgar, blackguard bearing of their 
lowland, town-bred associates. 

From this moment 1 kept an eye on the two young Highlanders, 
showed them some little kindnesses, encouraged them to frequent 
my bouse, and to become the playmates of my children ; the 
modesty and gentleness of ,11ieir manners rendering them most 
desirable companions for the latter, who, 1 saw, had not to fear 
from them the contamination to which an intercourse with the 
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otber boys of tbe street exposed them. My young Highlanders 
were given to no vices ; their behaviour was ever quiet and com. 
posed) and their language ever marked by the most perfect modesty 
and propriety? Tbe lads used occasionally to take my younger 
children abroad, and 1 never felt more al ease with regard to theif 
safety, when absent, than when told that they were under the 
protection of John and Donald Cameron. 

Mild, gentle, and inoffensive as my twd Highland boys were* I 
knew well, from knowing well the cha&cter of their race, that a 
brave and manly spirit reposed beneath that quiet and still exte- 
rior ; a spirit whiA circumstances could in an instant call into 
strong display. Knowing this, then* it did not much surprise, 
although it certainly at first* did somewhat vex me, to fibd, one 
day as 1 was going home to dinner, my yotmg friend, Donald 
Cameron, just closing a desperate combat, in which he had been 
engaged in the street, with a boy much bigger and older than 
himself. Donald’s antagonist, who had qpdergoiie some severe 
punishiiy^nt, as his eyes, and mouth, and nose bore witness, had 
just given in as I came up to the scene of action. 

00* reaching Donald, who was so excited that he had not ob- 
served my approach : 1 seised him by the arm. The boy turned 
round in alarm, gazed on me doubtingly for an instant, and burst 
into tears. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Dottald 1 said, somewhat 
sternly. “ 1 did not expect to find you in a situation of this kind 
—’fighting with blackguard boys in the streets. It is not like you, 
and T am sorry for it.” 

I am sorry for it, too, sir,” replied the boy, wiping bis eyes, 
“ but 1 could stand it no longer.” 

“ Stand what, Donald } ” said I. 

“ That boy’s ill-usage, sir. ^''or a long time past he has been in 
the habit of twitting my brother and myself with our poverty, and 
calling ns all sorts of bad names, insulting our country, and 
itiuckiiig our accent, lie thought we were sumphs** (his own 
expression) “ because we submitted so long to bis insolence with- 
out resenting it. liut,” added the boy, with unwonted animation, 

1 have taught him another lesson, I’m thinking ; he^l not twit 
my brother and me again with either our poverty or our country, I 
fancy.” 

1 subsequently made inquiry into the case, and found it to be 
precisely as Donald had stated ; with this additfon, that it was 
John who first dared the insiiltcr to mortal combat, and that 
Donald had insisted on takiffk his place, on the plea of b^ng the 
elder and the stouter. The boys bad borne long and patiently 
with the insolence of the heartless young r^cal,whom they had at 
lengtli so severely but justly punished. 

Shortly after this, the Camejons removed to a distant part o^the 
city, and for about four years 1 neither saw nor hearik more of 
them. At tlie end of that period, I was one day somewhat sur- 
prised by tbe inlirnatioii that t^'O young lligblsgid soldiers were at 
the doqf, and deaired to sec me. , 'Hiinking, after a moment’s 
reflection, that the men had been billeted on me, I desired the 
servant to show them in, that 1 might settle terms with them. 
The two )pds walked into the apartment where I wL, and %wo 
finer looking men 1 had never s^cn. “ All plalded and plumed in 
their tartan array ” — for they wore the full Highland militar^i garb, 
they indeed looked splendid. 

“ Well, iny lads,” said I ; “ a billet, I suppose ” 

The young soldiers smiled and blushed. “You don’t knov^ us, 
sir, 1 dare say,” said one of them, in a quiet and* modest ton^ 

“ Bless me! Donald and John Cameron 1 ” I^exclaimed, ex- 
tending a hand to each. “ I did not ifftleed kno^ ypu in that 
martial dress. So, you have listed — you have turned soldiers ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Donald, in his usual quiet way. ” There 
are a number of our friends in the —th regiment, (the regiment to 
which we belong,) and we thought that, on the whole, we c^uld 
not do better than join them. We have always had tin inclination 
that way ; at any rate, most of our relations have been in the 
army.” 

The young men now proceeded to inform me that their regiment 


was under orders for the Peninsula — the waV was then raging ; 
that they were to march to the point of embarkation on the follow- 
ing morning, and that they could not think of departing without 
bidding me farewell. 

Next morning, at an early hour, 1 witnessed the departure of the 
gallant regiment to which my young friends belonged. It was a 
stirring sight : the level sun struck full upon the forest of bayonets 
that bristled over the close and steady ranks ; the colours of the 
regiment fToated on the morning breeze ; and the martial music of 
the band, playing a lively Scottish struthsiMsy, completed the effect 
of the warlike display. I placed myself close by the line of march 
of the corps,' in order to interchange a parting salutation witC my 
young friends. I recognised them marching gravely and steadily, 
side by side, in the front rank of the leading company ; they were 
amongst the fiower of tho regiment. They saw me, too. I 
nodded. They returned the sign of recognition by# rapiif stolen 
si^e glance and faint smile ; military subordination would permit 
no more. Theyenfeved on, others followed, and in a few minutes 
the entire regiment nad defiled past the spot on which I stood. 

At^this point in this little story 1 have a long leap to make-*# 
leap of no less than eight years. 

This peiiod, then, had passed away, when as P was one day 
entering a hotel for*the purpose of inquiring for a friend, whose 
arriva! in town I was daily locking for, 1 encountered two military 
officers ; they were apparently just going out. We passed each 
other, but had hardly done so when the two gentlemen auddenly 
stopped and turned round. Aware of this movement, I turned 
also, and we Looked at each other for a second in the embarrassed 
manner of uncertain recognition. This feeling, Jiowever, was 
entirely confined to them ; for 1 had no recollection whatever of 
having ever seen either of them before. At length one of the 
gentlemen, disengaging himself from the other, advanced towards 
me, and with a polite bow, and well-turned prefatory apology for 
putting the question, asked if my name v%8 not — . In some 
surprise at this knowledge of my nan^ by persons whom 1 deemed 
utter strangers to me, I replied that it was. 

“ So 1 thought,” said the querist, smiling. “ John,” be 
added, turning to his friend, ” 1 was right ; this is Mr. — — .” 

The person addressed came forward. 

” Yon are at a los§, 1 see, sir,” resumed the former. 

” You have indeed the advantage of me,” 1 replied. 

“ You#ion'l, then, recognise in the two persons before you a 
certain pair of graceless lads, to^whom you showed much kindness 
at a time when few were kind — to whom you were a friend when 
friends were scarce.’' 

“ Cun it be possible ? " I exclaimed, under a suddenly awakened 
recoUectio*n of tbe countenances ofAhe young men ; “ Donald and 
John Cameron I ” 

“ The same tnd no other,” replied the former, smiling. “ Here 
we are, you see, safe and sound, after having both taken and given 
a good many har^ knocks,* one way and another.” 

Needs 1 describe the shaking of hands that followed, or the 
mutual hospitalities that succeeded 1 — it is unnecessary. 

The two brothers were now captains ; a rank to which they had 
raised themselves by repeated instances of singular bravery and by 
general good conduct ; both of which, fortunately for them, had 
chan«d to come under the special notice of the Diffke of Welling- 
ton, who had promoted Donald to an ea6ig#cy on the field of 
)>attle, and John, shortly after, to the same rank, tor Ids gallantry 
in leading on a forlorn hope, after its commanding officer, ail its 
subalterns and non-commissioned officers, Bad fallen killed or 
wounded 

Lft me not omU to add, that these warm-hearted lads were, 
when I met them, just leaving the hotel, at which* they ha^arrived 
but the evening before, to call upon me. They had not even yet 
forgotten tile trifling kiudnesses I had shown them in the season of 
their youthful adversity. Their father, it is gr:iti lying lo say, lived 
to see his boys with epaulettes on their shoulders, and to enjoy the 
bemtfelt gratification, which none but such a parent can feel| of 
iritucBsing the advancement of his manly children. 
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CHANCES OF LIVING IN LONDON. 

NO II. 

London, as we remarked in our preceding paper, is the most 
varied and extensive field for labour of any city iti the world ; 
and so, also, it presents the most varied and extensive field for 
expenditure of any place on the earth. Nothing too costly which 
cannot he procured at the all-powerful command of wealth ; 
nothing too mean or trivial to be sold or purchased. *The word 
** annihilation” is unknown in the London vocabulary of Trade. 
Men may spend years in our metropolis, and fancy thefli||ttves 
well* acquainted with it; and yet a newly-arrived stranger may 
inform them of branches of business carried on of which they had 
been utterly ignorant. All grades of rank, wealtli, and cha- 
racter are, in our streets, })erpctiialiy crossing each other. The 
merchant, stsDngondhe Exchange, may not be distinguished from 
tlie poor clerk ; tlie comfortable official, who can look forwa^'d 
to sometliing more than bread and water being made sure to him 
fur a long life, shakes hands with the man whose thoughts arc 
filled with intense anxiety about bills coming due; the* snug 
annuitant jostles the exquisite ; and the exquisite turns away from 
the beggar, fn one bouse men are dining at the rate«of ten shil- 
lings or u guinea ; not far from it is a place where hundreds feed 
at the rate of from eightpence to a Stilling. Nothing for nftthing 
is the motto in London ; a “ consideration,” or “ value received,” 
enters into the idea of all services rendered ; and those who cannot 
afford to yoke a horse or an ass to their vehicles, get their cat’s- 
rneat drawn by dogs.* 

The keen competition which exists causes a degree of obliging 
civility to*pcrvade the manners of shopkeepers, which, perhaps, 
is hardly to be equalled all over the world, except in Paris. Cop- 
pers wrapped up in paper for you ; petty purchases obligingly 
sent home ; directions given with care and precision ; and showers 
of thanks when account! are paid. Add to this, that London is the 
cheapest market in the world ^ not the cheapest in the respect of the 
mere amount of money paid for provisions, but the cheapest, taking 
into account the variety, excellence, and quantity supplied. Ma- 
nagement, however, is required in taking advantage of this com- 
parative cheapness : for while the best of choice things is picked 
out, and hun’icd away to the “ West-end,”, to be sold at an en- 
hanced price, those of the middle and working classes who live in 
the neighbourhoods of the great markets have a coi siderahlc 
advantage over those who live in the suburbs. 

Our country readers are aware that tlicrc are various quartets 
in London abandoned to the poorest orders of the people ; that 
these quarters are composed of old houses, where hordes of tlie 
rat and the bug dispute, or at least share, possession with swarms 
of human beings ; and that the poor honest labourer, the knavish 
beggar, the thief, the coiner, and other degraded dharacters, take 
shelter in them. Several of these quarters have different charac- 
teristics, such 08 Spitalfields for silkt- weavers, St. Giles’s for 
Irish, &c. &c. A kind correspondent has favoured us^'with a 
doscription of one of these locailities, which we hero introduce, as 
it may let some of our readers know what are ** the chances of 
living” in one spot, not far from the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, and Buckingham Palace. 

Westminstef, with all its aristocratic associations, its sptendid 
mansions, and coraesponding wealth, has still withal its dark 
spots ; and although the favoured abode of royalty itself, yet not 
an arrow's flight froiji the perfumed chamber and gorgeous saloon 
may be seen the dreary dwelling of misery and wretchedness. 
The scene, indeed, of the present sketch is not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the palace. * * ^ 

Am^g the slrects iu Westminster, formerly occupied by the 
aristocracy and gentry, Orchard-street was once conspicuous ; 
and the houses in which OlivemCromwell and Mr. Pitt once lived 

are still to be seen : but its glories aye all faded, and rooms which 

* 

• The writer of ihii forgot, for the niomeot, that, by the New Metropolitan 
Popee At*i. dog.earlB are prohibited, under a penalty, after the 1st of JauUSITi 
1840. Th-y have, therefore, already dlsappesretk 


have been honoured by the presence of the statesman and the 
courtier, now echo the sounds of low revelry or misery. The 
lodging-house, to which w^ propose introducing our readers, is 
in this street we have mentioned. Its exterior pftsents a dingy 
face of crumbling brick, begrimed by the soot and smoke of years. 
The elevation consists of four stories, the first two of w'hich are 
lighted by windows whose heavy sashes denote antiquity. Amus- 
ing are the methods employed to refuse the wind and the rain 
admittance — tattered garments ; crowns of old hats ; brown paper, 
anb ]Miper rendered brown ; and not unfrequently, some culinary 
utensil, are all pressed into the service of stepping a hole ; and 
80 varied are the contrivances for this purpose, that the several 
windoil^B seem more like a rag-mekehant's shop than anything 
else. A board is* attached to the wall on the right-hand side of 
the door, on which, appears in rude letters — ” Lodgings for 
single men ; beds, 3d. a night.” 

On entering we foqnd the door open, and the hall spacious 
and panelled, as is the case in most of the houses in Westminster. 
We proceeded until we came to a room on the right ; and on 
knocking at the door, were desired to enter, when a Babel of 
tongues was silenced by our unexpected appearance, and a scene os 
extraordinary as can be conceived presented itself. The apartment 
was full of men and women, though the former predominated. 
Some were seated on biDken chairs and stools, round a filthy 
table, eagerly devouring all kinds of messes, washed down by tea 
and coflec, (for the meal was breakfast,) porter, ale, and gin. 
Others, again, were on their knees before the fire, broiling a red 
hAring, or slice of fat bacon. Some appeared to have just left 
their beds, or, as is more probable, being obliged to quit them, 
had descended to the common room in a state of dishabille^ and 
were proceeding to attach their tj^ttered rags to their persons in 
the best way they oould. There were females endeavouring to 
make a stocking perform its duty one day more — others, combing 
their dishevelled hair, or fastening their ragged di esses : and run- 
ning along one side of the room was a bench, on which were seven 
men smoking and drinking. The total number of individuals in 
the room^ which was about twenty feet square, amounted to 
twenty-four, of which eighteen were males and the rest females. 

The furniture was of the must meagre description, and consisted 
of one table, some half-dozen broken-backed chairs, 'and a couple 
of benches. The walls were dotted with gaudily-coloured prints, 
the subjects of which were of a licentious nature ; and over the 
ibe-plo^'e was a board, on which appeared a set of rules, of which 
the following is a copy : — 

Beds 3f/. a night. 

No man to leave the house without paying for his night's 
^ ^ lodging,^ 

No smoking allowed in the led^rooms. 

No Licker above a pintgillowed at a time," 

i 

It would be difi^uU to convey anything at all like a correct 
idea of the effluvia of this room. It reeked of all kinds of vil- 
lanous compounds. Rusty bacon, salt herrings, fried unions, (a 
vegetable gieatly in favour with the lower orders,) gin, porter, 
and tobacco, sent *lbrth their powerful odours, and vied with each 
other ^in concocting one abominatlle whole. Such was the scene 
which the room common to the nightly lodgers exhibited ; 
and having remained as long as was necessary to our purpose, we 
gla^My left it to purfeue our iuveBtigations elsewhere ; when, though 
poverty alike met us, yet was it surrounded by u less tainted 
atmosphere, v 

The lodjsinj^-house gbnsisted of twelve rooms, of which num- 
ber six were set apart for nightly lodgers ; and the remainder, 
with the exce)>tion of the common receiving-room, occupied by 
families renting one or more rooms. Those destined for nightly 
lodgers were prepared to receive twenty-four persons, four beds 
beflig in each room ; but it frequently happens that a greater 
number are congregated to| 9 ether, as the beds are often shared by 
persons too poor to be able to afford even 3</. a night for the 
luxury of having a bed to themselveji* The beds were of the most 
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miserable description, mere pallets, the threadbare and ragged 
covering on which failed to conceal the wood and straw beneath. 
Two chairs in e^h room completed the*furniture, and the boards 
of the floor seemed to have had no ac*.qiiaintance with the scrub- 
bing-brush for years. 

The rooms occupied by the families were furnished by them- 
selves, and boasted a few more comforts. Ju three were a chest- 
of.drawers, a comfortable-looking grou)a of chairs, some books, 
pictures, and a clock ; and the beds were of a very superiof 
description to those appropriated to the nightly lodgers. Of the 
five rooms thus occupied, ^wo were in the possession of one family, 
who paid six shillings a weel^; and the remaining three .were 
rented by the same number of families for the sum of three-and- 
sixpence each. These families con8i8ted*of tw'cnty-three indivi- 
duals, eight adults, and fifteen children — thus, at the time we 
visited this lodging-house, there were forty-one persons huddling 
together, without taking into account the six* females seen in the 
common iftom, who are not included, for the reason of having 
been reported to us us non-residents. 

It may be interesting to those who are ignorant of the high 
rents paid by the working clasbes, to show the total amount fur 
one year as paid weekly by the lodgers, and the rent of the house 
by the landlord : — 

• £. s. 

24 beds at 3d. per night, for one year 10<j JO 

{ 2 at 3#. \ • 

3 .t 3 .. (!</ J * «»• M'-for do .2 13 


5 rooms 


152 H 


the sum received by the landlord, presuming his house to be full, 
(which is generally the case,) wMlst his annual rent, including all, 
is d'O'O ! It may be supposed that we have instanced an extreme 
case, but we cun assure the reader to the contiary; the rents 
mentioned are a fair average of those paid by the working classes 
in Westminster ; and indeed, it may be observed, id, anight is the 
more common charge for a bed. 

It would be extremely diflicult to arrive at any just coticlusion 
of the occupation of the nightly lodgers. They describe them- 
selves, for the ipost part, as from the provinces, in search of work ; 
and seldom remain above a week, and frequenlJy nut more 
than a single night. Without hazarding any opinion concerning 
the truth of the foregoing acco^^nt of themselves, it may be safely 
said, that the standard of morality is very low. Indeed, it was' 
only necessary to hear a few words of the conversation in the 
common room to be assured that all decenC^ and restraint were 
thrown-aside, and that vice, in its worst and most degrading 
form, was allowed to revel free And uncontrolled. ^ ^ 

Thus far our correspondent ; and we quit this painful portion 
of our subject, by merely remiiyling our readers, that such is u 
specimen of scenes which take place daily and bightly within a 
stone’s threw of the venerable Abbey, and oV that assembly 
representing the Christianity, the honour, the benevolence, the 
public spirit, the influence, and the wealth of Britain ; dtid withiy 
a quarter of % mile of Buckingham Palace I • 

As might naturally be expectedf Loudon abounds willi lodging- 
houses and boarding-houses of all kinds and grades, from the low 
haunts of which we have just given a description, to the more 
stately mansions of the ** W’est-end.” W^'e are not alluding (o 
public houses, hotels, inns, taverns, Ac., but to private houses. That 
much money is made by the owners of some of those^ouses there 
can be no question. For instance, in Ironmonger-lane, amongst the 
warehouses of tliat part of the “ City,'* there are tl^o or three 
houses thrown into one, forming a kind of private hotel or lodg- 
ing-house, which is said to be able to make up sixty beds,, is 
much frequented by commercial traveUers, who seek the cheap 
accommodation of a room in a private house, without being exposdB 
to the too glaring accommodations of |n inn. The owner of this 
house makes out of it a very good adhual income. There are 
several houses of a similar description in the ** City,” on the 
Paddington Road, and other pltfces, and a great number of a^ore 


” stately ” character and pretensions at the West-end. But the 
easy facility with which a person can turn to this sort of business, 
causes great numbers to resort to it ; and we have but to glance 
at the perpetually standing columns of board-and-lodgtng ad- 
vertisements in the “ Times,” to feel assured that there is 
enormous competition in this ” line.” Many persons come to 
London with ft few hundred pounds in their possession, take 
houses, for which they pay annually from XIOO to £150 (rent and 
taxes) and funiishing tlicm, fancy that they will soon realise a very 
good l4||Q0me. Some do ; but the great majority exclaim, that 
of all ptftcariouB modes of obtaining a livelihood, ’a genteel lodgiflg- 
house is the worst. 

From the statements given in our preceding paper, some idea 
will be obtained of the salaries or wages of different professions 
and trades. \\’e will now, in order to shojir how^ar cAtaiu 
amounts of wages will go in LiAidon, select one or two cases, and 
tract the expenditure^ of individuals. The salaries of many young 
men, w'ho are compelled to keep up a genteel appearance, (or else 
they wHl not be able to gel or keep situations,) vary from £50 to 
£80 per annum. But let us take the case, not of a banker’s 
or merchant'% clerk, but of a working man, a metfhanic, who, 
we will say, earns abofft £80 per annum, or about i^l 1 Os. per week. 
In the particular cascw'c select, #we give an actual little ^history.” 

A young man came to London, and was reduced to his last 
penny before be procured a situation. But at last he was installed 
in what was considered a good one, yielding him 30s. a week. , He 
resolved to iiractisc strict economy, and endeavour to save money. 
Accordingly, he took a bed-room in a decent private house, for 
which he paid 5s. ; he took breakfast in a coffee-shop. Tor which he 
generally paid about Gd, daily ; his evenings were also frequently 
spent in a similar place, costing him a similar sum ; and, taking one 
I day with another, Sundays included, he found he could not dine com- 
' fortably under the average of 1«. His livii^, therefore, cost him 
weekly lii.v., his washing, i.v., and his bed- room, 5&'.; in all, £'1. U. 
With all his care, he found tha^ he could nut keep himself in 
clothing — including hats, shoes, linen, &c. — under £.13 per annum, 
or say 5s. per week. Any little enjoyments were included undei 
this head, but they were few in number, and chiefly confined to 
an occasional excursion. At the end of the year he was master 
of XI 1 ; and at that very period, he lost his situation, employment 
having became scarce.; and before he obtained a regular situation 
again, Jiis X'14 had dwindled down to XI. Discouraged, but not 
disheirtened, he set to work once more ; and in another year was 
master of X'lO. Then a thought struck him. lie bud no bomb ; 
his lonely bed-room presented no inducements to him to spend 
an evening hi it ; and being of a cheerful, lively temper, the per- 
petual attractions of Loudon made him uudergo a continual cru- 
cifixion, in resisiftig temptations to spend money. So he resolved 
to take a wife, reasoning thus with himself — “ Tw'o can live as 
cheap as one!”— and his wife, whose only dowry was a good 
person, at)lcasaDt temper, high spirit, and industry, agreed with 
him in opinion. • 

How to Bj>end the XI 0 was now matter for grave consideration. 
It was ” unanimously” resolved, that any foolish expenditure would 
be highly irrational, and unworthy of two sensible folks, who cared 
more fftr one another, than all the world cared for liiem. They 
could visit no upholsterer, and give their stateij^ orders ; and they 
vowed not to waste even a fraction on ” bride s-cake — np mar- 

riage tables” would be furnished forth by them. So they went to 
an humble house, rented by a brother of the bridegrooms ” craft, 
and selectiiig two unfurnished apai tiucnts, at X13 per annum (the 
very price the bacheloy paid for his lonely litUc room), they sallied 
forth to a haunt of furniture-brokers, determined ^to exe^heir 
sharpness and ingenuity in buying good articles cheap. got 

a very good«japanned bedstead foi XI ; feather-bed, 10:? ; 
palliasse, 16s.; a small dcal^table, 5s.; three rush-bottomed 
chftirs, 7s.: sheets and blankets, •about X2 ; which, with small 
sums for crockery and cooking utensils, made up about X8 10s. 
X!b|H|Were married in the morning, and the husband went to hik 
eBopjoyment for the rest of the day. 
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The first six months were exceedingly happy. The couple 
lived far more comfortably on the same sum^ or a little more, 
which it had cost the bachelor to live singly ; and the domestic 
comfort he enjoyed made, he said, another man of him. The 
birth of a child did not detract much from this comfort ; they had, 
of course, a “ doctor and a ** nurse '' to pay : the sui^eons and 
accoucheurs who attend the working-classes generjilly charge a fee 
of — a few 10s. 6d — but this is very low, and do£^ d(^ include 
medicines, which sometimes the larger fee dues ; a nurse attend- 
ing people in the same walks of life charges 5f. or Oa*. per week, 
with board, and is generally retained about a fortnight. Still the 
man was truly happy ; for the infant made him more attached to 
his little “ home.^ 

At the end of three years, two children composed his family ; 
the J)ooping-cough invaded his premises; the wife had a slight 
fever, indiAed by fatigue ; and the man was once more thrown out 
of employment. By the end of three months they were in a deplor- 
able state of distress ; and when returned hSallli and employment 
enabled the little family once more to hold up their hegds, the 
husband confessed that his spirit was broken ; regretted he had 
married, “ For, not only,*' said he, “ have 1 been the means of 
bringing down suffering on u wife and chil^en whom I love, but 
if I had been a single man, I mj^ht have once more recovered 
myself, whereas bare existen cc, with an increasing family* is all I 
may look for now ! ’* 

A man in a situation which yields him about ,£^100 per annum, 
or a working man earning about £2 a week, may live tolerably 
comfortable, if they take care to manage : but if tiiere be a family, 
nothing rag be saved out of this, unless by peculiar contri- I 
vances hr exertions. Working men, and people in situation^, 
earning at the rate wc have mentioned, generally look out for 
small houses, which are rather scarce, but which in Southwark, 
Lambeth, portions of Kromptoii, Chelsea, Islington, Kingsland, 
and other suburban districts, may be procured at from £’20 \o£'24 * 
rent, or. with taxes, water-rates, &c., from £24 to £28 or £29 
per annum. These housfij usually contain six apartments, all 
small, but which may he classified as a kitchen and wash-house, 
two parlours, and two bed-rooms. If the parties are willing to 
submit to some inconvenience, the parlours may be let off to a 
young married couple, for which from £12 to £l(i maybe ob- 
tained, if occupied all the year round, which is seldom the case. 
But if the family is numerous, it may not he convenient to let off 
any portion of the small house ; and thub we may strike £30 off 
the £i00 for the conveniences of shelter, water, Ac. I'hcrc 
remain £70, or about 27«. per wsek ; and every penny of th\s sum 
will be required in London for the niaintenunce of n family of five 
or six personb, and that, too, with the practice of most rigid eco- 
nomy. Here, then, it is clear, no money can be saved by a family 
man, who earns £100 per yftar ' fur even if an addition be made 
to the family income when the children become youths, the addi- 
tional and increasing wants of the growing individuals will absorb 
every sixpence of the addition. 

Mechanics, who earn about £3 per week, are better off than 
clerks and others who receive £l.')0*per anngm. The latter are 
constrained, by the necessity of their position, to keep a^ood coat 
on their backs, and generally, tlso, to look out for a house in a more 
** genteel' ’ situation ; their families, moreover, cannot do as the 
families of mechanics may do, for even those who may despise all 
affectation of “gentility," must uphold some show of it; a 
respectable noor man cannot afford to go shabby, or otherwise 
resist the piiblic opinion of his class. Here, then, we ure^rought 
into a higher scale of expenditure ; a small house in a genteel 
neighboarhood cannot be got under £30, and tuxes will rajse 
it to £36 ; a servant is kept, whose wages may vary from 
£6 to £8 ; the falnily doctor roust have a higher fee ; the nurse, 
when obliged to be called in, has a sneer on her countenance if 
everything is not liberal and “ gen^el;’* and, unless flic /einolcs 
of the family have the sense and the fortitifde to resist “ London 
the £150 may be oftener exceeded than otherwise. On 
the same ground, while the few able and skilful mechanics in 
London, who earn £4 a week, are perfect gentlemefi ; the ** gen- 
tlemen ” who receive £200 find it little enough to do with, and 
certainly can save nothing. c ‘ • 

W e have once more exhausted our space without exhausting 
our subject : but we may have Other opportunities, under different 
forms, for returning to it. 


SECOND THOUGHTS BEST. 

BY MISS tSDGWICK. 

is a common saying, that no individual profits by another’s 
experience there arc*few, wc believe, that profit by their own ; 
few to whom may not be justly applied that striking saying of 
Coleridge, that ‘experience is like the stern-lights of a ship, 
which only illuminate the way that is passed.* But, of all the 
scholars I have ever kuo^vn in this ever-open school of experience, 
my friend Mrs. Dunbar is the most unteachablc. With a fair 
{portion of intellect, with a quick observation, and fifty years’ ac- 
quaintance with the world, she is as trustful,Ms credulous, and as 
^hopeful as when,^ child, she believed Ihe rainbow was a rope of 
snbsktntial woven light, with a golden cup at the end of it; that 
there was a real man standing in the moon, and that the sky would, 
one of these briglit days, fall, and we should catch larks. Being 
of a benevolent and equable temperament, her credulity has the 
most happy manifestations. Her faith in her fellow-creatures is 
implicit, and her confidence in the happiness of the future unwaver- 
ing ; 80 that, however dark and heavy the clouds may^be at any 
given moment, she believes they are on the point ot breaking 
I away. 

‘‘ 1 have known but a single exception to the general and plea- 
sant current of my friend’s life. One anxiety and d>3appointiiient 
crossed her, which even her blessed ulchyniy could not gild or 
transmute. Her husband lost all his fortune ; this was not the 
cross. Mrs. Dunbar saW, she saw no reason why they should not 
take their turn on Kortuno’s wlied ; she did not doubt they shouhl 
come up again, Bnd,^if they did not, why, her own )»rivate foi- 
tune was enough to secure them from dependence and want. IL r 
2 iiishaiui had none of her philosophy, or, rather, happy tenipern- 
metil ; — philosophy gets too much credit. He had an amlnlioiis 
spirit, and his ambition had taken n direction very common in our 
cities; on aspir«ilioii after cr>inmcrciul icjmtation, and the wcultlt 
and magnifieence tliiit follow it. Mr. Dunbar had mounted to the 
very top round of the ladiier, wheb, nl.i.^, it fell ! and lii.s pos.sessions 
I and hopes were prostrated. A fever seizeil him in the Bevcicat 
I hour of disajipointmcnt, and the moral and physical pressuie killed 
him. But this was not the cioss. Mrs. Duiibur loved and 
honoured her husband, without having any particular sy input hy 
with him. Hr imparted none ofliis ]»rojccl8 to her, and neither 
interfered with nor ]>ai'tiripated her quiet every-day pursuits and 
pleasures; so that no harmonious partnership eould be dissolved 
with less shock to the survivor. Mrs. Dunbar, beside the eom- 
nion-plaee solaces on such oor.asion.s, such as ‘ We must all die,’ 

‘ Heaven’s time is the best time,’ hud a purticular and reasonable 
consolation in being relieved from the sight of unhappiness that 
she could not remove or mitigate. This was not selhsluiess, but 
, the iiocessity of her nature, which 'tesenibled those plants that caii- 
*not live unless they have snnshtiie, and plenty ot it. 

“Mrs. Dunbar had one son, Fletcher, a youth of rare promise, 
who was just seventd'en at his tathei’s death. He most hapjniy 
combined (he character of bis parents, — the aspiring and tirni 
qualities of Ins father, and the uKglil spirit of his mother. His 
education had been most judiciously directed by his father ; and 
his mother, without any system or plan whatever, hud, by the 
spontaneous ucUon of her own Hiaructer, most happily moulded 
his affections. At seventeen, Fletcher Dunbur seemed to me the 
perfection of a youth ; with a boyish freshness and playtulness, 
and a manly grace, genero.sity, and courtesy. Much more atten- 
^on than 4s usual in our country had been given to the adornments 
of education ; byt his father, who liad all respect to the solid and 
practical, had taken care thatvthe weightier matters were not 
sachficed ; and he had a prompt reward. &)0 capable and worthy 
of trust was Fletcher at bis taiher’s death, that the mercantile 
house in which he was clerk offered him, on advantageous terms, 
ax agency fur six years in France and England. Mrs. Dunbar 
consented to hie departure. But this parting of the widow from 
hdf only son, her only child, and such a child, was not the cross. 

‘ There was nothing like throwing a young man, who bad his for- 
tune tO' carve, on his own responsibilities,’ she justly said, 

‘ Fletcher would get good, and not evil, wherever be went. She 
should hear from him by every packet, and six years would soon 
fly away.’ And they did ; and this brings me to the story of that 
drop that diffused its bitterness through the cup my friend till 
flow had preserved sweet and sparkling. 

“ The SIX years were gope ; six years they had been to Fletcher 
of health, prosperity, and^virtue. I need say nothing more for a 
young man who had been exposed to the temptations of London 
and Paris. The happy day and erening of his arriyal had passed 
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aw«y. Uncles, aunts, and friends, had thronged to welcome him, 
and gone to their homes ; and Mrs. Dunbar was left alone with 
Hetcher and Ellen Fitzhugh. 

I hare said tlgit Mrs. Dunbar had but one child ; but, if it be 
possible for the bonds of adoption to be gLU strong as those of 
nature, Mrs. Dunbar loved Ellen as well as if she had been born 
to her. Tills instance was enough to prove that there may be the 
happiness of u maternal affection without the instincts of nature, or 
the feeling of property in the object, which *more selfish natures 
than my friend’s require. Ellen was the cMld of a very dear friend 
of Mrs. Dunbar, who, from a goodly portion of nine daughters,! 
surrendered this, the fairest and best, to what she then deemed a 
happier destiny than she could in any other way secure for her. 

I do not believe Mrs. Dunbar could have told which she loved 
best, Ellen Fitzhugh or her son*; in truth, they wei« so blerfded 
in her mind that they made but one idea. .Whentshe saw Ellen, 
Fletcher was in her imagination ; when she thouglil of Fletcher, 
Ellen was the present visible type through which* her thoughts and 
affections went out to him. 

Now he had returned ; they were under* the same roof ; — 
Fletcher wa# three-and-twenty, with a handsome fortune to begin 
the world with ; and Ellen was just eighteen, with 

* a countenance, in winch did meet 
Sweet records, promises ai sweet ; 

A ereatiire not too bnijfht or good 
rnr human nature's daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and Smiles.' 

Never was there a fitter original for this beautiful description of 
the poet than Ellen Fitzliugh ; and could thSre be anythin^more 
natural than Mrs. Dunbar’s firm belief, that Fletcher would set 
right about weaving into an imperishable fabric the golden threads 
she had been spinning for him ! 

The fii-ht evening had passed away ; the old family domestics 
had received from Flstchcr’s hand some gift * far-fetched,’ and ' 
eiiriehed witii the odour of kind rfmembrniice ; and Mrs. Dunbar 
and the young |ieo]ile lingered over the deeuyiifg embers, to talk 
over the tliuusund parliciilars that are omitted in the must minute 
correspondence. * Fray tell me, Fletcher,’ asked Mrs. i)unbar. 

* who was that Bessie Elmore you spoke of so frequently in your 
last letters ? ' 

“ * Bessie Elmore ! Heaven bless her ! She was the daughter 
of a lady who was excessively kind to me the last time 1 *was in 
London. iShe bore a striking rcsemblanec to Ellen, so 1 (’ailed 
her cousin, — a pretty title to shelter a flirtation ; — 1 should in- 
evitably have lost my heart, but for the presumption of asking her 
to give up her country.’ 

“ ‘ Was she very like Ellen ? ’ 

* Excessively ; her laugh, tuo, always recalled Ellen’s. ,She 

was a charming little creature ! ’ * 

** Ellen blushed slightly, and Mrs. Dunbar’s happy eountenance 
smiled all over as she said, ‘ Ellen is very Eiij^isli in her looks.’ 

*** Yes, aunt, a rosy, sturdy little person,” as English Smith 
used to call me.’ • * 

** * Not too sturdy, Ellen,’ said Fletcher, * and not too littft, — 
just as high as our hearts, mother, it-' she not ? ’ 

She has always just fibeJmifte,’ replied the dejighted mother, 
who had already jumped to Lhi^ conclusion that t^ie affair was as 
good us scAlcd ; and the wedding, and the hapjiy years to follow, 
floated in rich visions before her. She ventured on one question 
she was anxious to have settled : * You have no occasifii to go 
abroad again, Ji^letcher ? ’ ^ * 

*' * None. A happy home, in i]||y own country, has long been 
my ** castle in the air,” and now, thank Heaven, I can give it a 
terrestrial foundation.’ 

* Ellen is not the person to relish this “ taking for granted,” ' 
thought Mrs. Dunbar ; ' Fletcher should be more reserved.’ . 

“ Fletcher soon turned the current of her appreheQsions. * Pray/ 
he asked, ‘what is the reason, Ellen, that you and my mother hmre 
BO seldom mentioned Matilda Preston in your letters df late ? ’ 

“ ‘ We have seen much less of her than usual the vgiiitsr past. 
Matilda jannot 

• 

•' To a parly give up what was meant for mankind.'* 

I suppose you know she has been a “ bright and particular star ” 
this winter, — a belle ? ’ , 

“ * Has she ? J am sorry for it ! ’ 

So is not Matilda. She enjoys het;undiaputed reign. She 
has, to those she chooses to please, captivating manners, and you 
lUow she is talented. The beaux, of a score of years’ standing, 


declare there has been nothing like her in their time. She is beset 
with admirers and lovers. She says she is obliged, when she 
goes to a ball, to keep an ivory tablet under her belt, with a list of 
her partners. Some wag pasted up on Carroll-place, where the 
Prestons live, Apollo' s-couri*^ on account of the perpetual 
serenades there. Poor Rupert Selden told me, he had thrown 
away a half-year’s commissions on bouquets and serenades to tier, 
whicli, in his own romantic phrase, had ‘‘ ended in smoke.” She is 
said lo be cngag£l.’ 

“ ‘ Engfigcff I ’ Fletcher bit his nails for two or three minutes 
in deep abstraction, and then added, ‘To whom is she engaged ?’ 

Pray don’t look so distressed, cousin ; 1 only reported it os an 
on ditf — I forgot your flame for^Matilda.’ • 

“ < Pshaw, Ellen 1 but who is the person ? ’ 

‘ The pre-eminent person at the present poment is Ned 
Garston.’ 

“ ‘ Ned Garston ! a monkey, — impossible 1 ’ 

“ Oh, he is much improved by foreign travel, an^ if stiTl a 
monkey, a roman tie monkey, a monkey en beau. He has put 
himsiflf into the hands of some Parisian master of the science of 
transforming the deformed, and has come forth the tableau vivant, 
copied n^er a famous picture of some troubadour in the Louvre.* 

‘ What do you mean, Ellen } * 

'“1 mean, that Ned Garstun’s very pretty black hair hangs iu 
hyacinth ine cuols over the collar of his coal, — that he wCars tresses 
like a girl’s, on each* side of his face, and mustuchios and 
whiskersdLhat would befit a granr^ sultan. The girls call him “ the 
Sublime Porte.” ’ 

** * And is it possible that Matilda Preston, that gifted, beautiful 
creature, is going lo throw herself away upon this jackanapes ? ’ 

* Ilow wildly you talk, Fletcher I* interposed his mother | 
‘ yon have not seen Matilda Preston since she was a mere child.' 

“ ' But a rare child, my dear mother ; Matilda Preston at thir- 
teen was a fit model for sculpture and painting. She Tnoeed like 
a goddess, and her faimltics were wortiiy such a form. Lord bless 
me, what u sacrifiee !-^i.s it a sacrifice to Mammon, Ellen 

“ * Do not insist that the sacrifice is certain.’ — 

• “ ' 1 have no doubt it is his fortune,’ said Mrs. Dunbar, for the 
first lime, 1 believe, in her life, turning a scale against an absent 
person that might have been struck in }\gr favour,; ' that is to say, 
ibiLuiic and style. Garston has the most showy equipage in the 
city, and his family, you know, are all iu the first fashion.’ 

** Mrs. Dunbar retired for the night. Flllcn, after despatching 
some trifling home affairs, was following her, when Fletcher, who 
had been leaning uhstiactcdly on his elbow, said, ‘ Ellen, do not 
go ; 1 have something W> say to you.’ Ellen turned with a beat- 
ing and foreboding heart. ‘ Tell me, Ellen, honestly, is it your 
belief that Matilda PrtMon is engaged to Garston I 

“ ‘ IMo not believe she is.’ , 

p « I are you in such baste ? sit down, — there, thank you ; 
but do not look as if 1 had murder to confess, — 1 have only to tcU 
you the weakness and the strength of ray heart. You know, my 
dear Ellen, —•cousin, — sister, 1 should ^rather coll you — for, without 
any tie of blood, no sister was ever dearer — there is no one but you 
to whom 1 can communicate my feelings, projects, and hopes, — 
from whom 1 cafl take counsel. To begin, then ; when I left 
America, you and Matilda Preston were very iiitimate. I do not 
find you so much so now ; w4iat is the cause of this alienation ? * 

' Ther^ is no alienation, Fletcher ; we are inlimale atbh’ 

* Afl'eclionately intimate ? ’ ^ ^ 

“ ‘ Matilda is very kind, very affectionate to me.* 

‘ And you not so to her ? 1 am sure you never repelled 
affection with coldness. There must be some reason for this. My 
mother, too, seems to have a prejudice against Matilda ; pray be 
frank wieii me, Ellen.’ * * ' ^ 

** Frankness was Ellen’s nature. She was ouc^of the few beings 
in this world, wlio are thoroughly and habitually, by natpre and 
by "grace, true. For the first time a cloud had passed over her 
clear spirit. She began to speak, faltered, h^an again, and 
finally said : ‘It may be more miue than Matilda’s fault that we 
are less intimate than formerly. Our circumstances, our tastes 
are different. 1 think* Mutildl is much what she was when you 
left us,— that is— that is, allowing for the difference betvyga a 
school girl and a belle, Fletcher.’ 

* A belle .’v-how 1 hate the term ^ But how could it be other- 
wise in a city atmosphere, with Matilda’s beauty, talents, and 
Bccpmplibliments ? I see she i^nq^ quite to your taste, Ellen ; I 
am^sorry for it, but this is better than 1 feared. Now for my 
confession, in brief. When I left you 1 was a reserved boy.,. 
Neither you nor my mother; probably, ever auapected my predi- 
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lection, but for* two years I had been desperately in bve with 
Matilda Preston. I believed she loved me. We exchanged many 
a love*tokeiit many a promise. It is true she was a mere child, 
I a mere boy : but there are such childish loves on record, Ellen. 
The germ of the fruit is in the unfolding bud. It may, after 
all, have been on her part a little innocent foolery, forgotten long 
ago ; but, if so, I was coxcomb enough to take it ^ in dead 
earnest. Through my six years of absence 1 have cherished, lived 
upon, these remembrances. All my projects, ml jny auccesses, 
have blended with the thought of Matilda : and, blessed by Heaven 
in my enterprises, 1 have now come home determined to throw 
myself at her feet, if I find her what memory and a lover's faith 
llBve painted her.* Fletcher fixed his eye on Ellen. Hers fell. 

* Will you not—ca 7 t you not, Ellen, give me a “God speed ? ” ' 

“ The flush 09 Ellen's cheek faded to a deadly paleness. After 
a moment's hesitation, she summoned her resolution, and, raising 
her eye to meet Fletcher's, replied with a tolerably steady voice, 

‘ Do not sik a “ God speed " of me now, Fletcher ; — wait till you 
have seen Matilda, and studied hei character, as you ought to 
study that on which the happiness of yourjifp is to depend^ and 
then, if your ripened judgment confirms your youthful preference, 
you shall have my ’ — ‘ God speed/ she would have said,* but her 
honest tongue refused to utter the word to which her heart did 
not answer ; and, adding ‘ my eanicst wishes, — my prayers,' she 
burst into (I’repressible tears, and, horror-struck at<wliat she feared 
was a betrayal of her true feelings, she fle^, without even a ' good 
night,' to her own apartment. 1 • 

“ The truth did once flash across Fletcher’s mind. * It is a 
henomenon to see Ellen in tears, save at some touching talc or 
nown grief,’ he thought ; * Ellen, with her ever bright, buoyant 
spirit, — her *' obedient passions, will resigned.” Has my dear, im- 
prudent mother, with her equal fondness for us both, been kin- 
dling a spark of tenderness in EUen’s heart ? ’ The thought was 
no sooner conceived than rejected. There was no latent vanity in 
FI' tchcr'b mind to please itself with cherishing it. It was happily 
improbable, and it soon gave place to thick- coming and most 
pleasant fancies. But one cloud hovered over them, — Mrs. Dun- 
bar's and Ellen's too^ evident distrust of Matilda. * I will “studjf' 
her character,” and abide by the decision of my “ rijiciicd judg- 
ment,” ’ resolved Flctchar. Alas for the judgment of a young 
man of tliree-and-twcnty as to a talented beauty of nineteen, with 
the desperate make-weight against it of a long-cherished love ! 

“ Ellen bad often sat with her loving friend, Mrs. Dunbar, over 
the dying embers, reading and re-reading the passages in Fletcher's 
letters where he dwelt on the fond remembrances of home. 
Every mention of Ellen — aud the letters abounded with them— .his 
mother repeated and repeated, and always with an emphasis and 
smile, that sometimes made Ellen’s blood tingle to«her fingers' 
ends. And yet, simple as a ebi^d, the good woman never (!freamed 
that she was communicating her faith and hopes, and awiucetiing^ 
feelings never to sleep again. This she knew, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and discretion, would not be right ; and, while she never 
■aid to Ellen, in so many n^rds, * My liearl is set oi» your marry- 
ing Fletcher, and I am sure his is, even more than mine,' she did 
not susftect she was conveying this meaning in every look, word, 
and motion. And even now, when the pillars of her * castle in the 
air ' were tumbling about her head, she bad no apprehension that 
Ellen would be crushed by them. TKiey w'cre to meet now for the 
first time, with tlie most painful feeling to loving aitd trusting 
friends, that their hearts ^lust he bidden with impenetrable 
screens ; but such was the transparency of dear Mrs. Dunbar's heart, 
that put what she would before it, the disguise melted away in the 
clear light j-J^to tell the truth, Ellen’s was little better ; her safety 
was in the dim sight of the e.yc to he eluded. 

** Sh^walhed away her tears, called up all the resolution ehe could 
muster, and rejg^ired to Mrs. Dunbar's apartment, whom she 
hoped id^e might And by this time in bed, and get off with her 

* good-night kiss ; ’ but, instead of this, she was pacing up hnd 
down the room, |K»t a pin removed. 

“ * Dear aunt, not in bed yet ? ' 

“*No, my dear child, — I did not feel like sleeping the 
first night, ^ou knov;, of FletchA^'s being here it's* natural 
to kfve a good many wakeful thoughts of past times, and 
BO ibrtb.' While saying this, she had turned her back, and was 
busying herself at the bureau, the tone of her voic^ and the fre- 
quent use of her handkerchief, conveying the state of her feelings 
as precisely to Ellen as her 8 t||eaftiing eyes would, had she shpwn 
them. 

“ ‘I see,’ cried Mrs. Dunbar, her tears gushing forth afresh, 

that Fletcher has the most unexpected, incomprehensiblai 


unreasonable, unfortunate, strange, dreadful, wonderful, and 
amazing interest in Matilda Preston. I hod never so much as 
thought of it, — ^it's insanity, Ellen, — he is as blind as a beetle.* 

“ ‘ It is a blindness, aunt, that is not like fo be cured by the 
presence of Matilda Piestou.’ 

** * That's just what 1 feel, Ellen. Men are always carried away 
with beauty. 1 thought Fletcher was an exception ; but he is not, 
or he would tell the gold from the glittering.** 

“ * But, aunt, you no Matilda and Fletcher injustice. She has 
fine qualities ; and if wliat you now expect should happen, you 
I will look on Matilda with very different eyes.* 

“^Nefer, Ellen, never in the world, — sh^ will always seem to 
stand between mt and— 1 mean, — I egn’t tell you, Ellen, what 1 
meqp. But this 1 will say, come^wbat will, no one can ever take 
your place tfl me,— you are the child of my heart,— you have 
grown up at mf Bide,— I can never love og^other daughter ; — whom- 
ever you marry, ]§lllen, wherever you go, your home shall be my 
home.' 

‘ No, no, aunt,' said Ellen, hiding her tearful face on the 
bosom of her faithful friend, ‘ I shall never marry, — never,* And 
before Mrs. Dunbar could reply, she gave her good-ni£,ht kiss and 
left the room. 

it possible she could have understood roe ' e.xcluimcd 
Mrs. Dunbar. After a little reflection, she quieted her apprehen- 
sions with the thought that she had a hundred times before spoken 
just as plainly, and Ellen had not suspected what she meant. 
She was like the child who, shutting his own eyes, fancied no one 
could sec him. 

^ * Ought I not,* Ellen said, in her self-exuminalion, * to have 
oheyetl the first impulse of my heart, and when Fletcher appealed 
to me, to have told him frankly my opinion of Matilda ? ' After 
much meditation, the response of her conscience was a full acquittal. 
She had done all that the circumstances of the case and her relations 
to the parties allowed, in withholding her * God speed' till Flclclier's 
ripened judgment should authorise his decision. She reflected 
that Matilda's character had teemed to her to have the same 
radical faults six yoars before that it had now, and that, in spite of 
them, Fletcher loved her then. Perhaps she judged those faults 
too strictly. Perhaps her judgment was tinged by her self-love ; 
for she was conscious that, in the points so oflfensivc to her, she 
was constitutionally the opposite of Matilda Preston. 

*'With all Matilda's fine taste, with her susceptibility to 
opinion^ and her eager desire of praise, she was no favourite, 
lier intense selfishness would penetrate all disguises, her con- 
sciousness of herself was always apparent, — there was never a 
spontaneous action, word, or look. In all this she was the very 
opposite of Ellen, who, most strictly watchful of the inner world, 
let the outer take care of itself. This gave a freedom and simpli- 
city /o her manners, and a straigl tforwardness to all her dealings, 
that inspired confidence. Matilda, in the midst of her most bril- 
liant career, bad, whenever silent, an expression of care and dis- 
satisfaction, — a rigidity and contraction of the upper lip (often 
criticised as the only imperfection of her beauty), that betrayed 
ttie puerile anxieties in wdiich sKo was involved, the web she was 
perfkefu ally weaving or ravelling. There is no such tell-tale as the 
human countenance; or rather we should say (with more reverence), 
God has set his seal of truth u]:oii it, and no artifice has ever yet 
obscured the Divine impression. Ellen Fitzhugh's lovely face 
was the mirror of truth, cheerfulness, and affection. 

“ * There is no use,’ thought Ellen, as she pursued the medita- 
tions iu (Which we left her, ‘ in trying to conceal my feelings : 1 
Cannot, — 1 never did in my life, — I must just set-to work and 
overcome them. Dear Mrs. Dunbar, all those sweet fancies that 
yoy and I Lave been so busily leaving, the last six years, must be 
sacrificed at once and for ever ; and 1 must just learn to think of 
Fletcher, as 1 did when a little girl, — us a dear, kind brother ; — 
that should be, — it s/ia/i be, enough.' This resolution was made 
with many shpwets of tears, and sanctified with many prayers, 
ejaculated from the depths of her heart ; and, once made, she set 
about with laost characteristic promptness, contriving the means 
for canning it into execution.” 

Here we' are reluctantly compelled to pass over all the incidents 
of a costuifte ball, and other events, by which Fletcher and 
Matilda met and revived their old admiration, and their pledge was 
mutually renewed. Meantime Fletcher, in inspecting some of 
Ids deceased father's papers, discovered a fact of which he had not 
previously been aware : * that his father bad died involved in 
debt to Ellen's father, Selden Fitzhugh, who bad behaved on the 
occasion of the failure with a nol^le and confiding generosity to the 
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broken-hearted and dying man. This debt Fletcher felt himself con- 
strained, by the impulse of a high-minded, honourable spirit, to 
discharge ; and 8e made Matilda his confidant, fully expecting her 
generous sympathy 'with his intention, tfut he miscalculated and 
misunderstood her character. 

** Matilda, after much agitating self-deliberation, called her 
mother to her counsel. Mrs. Freston waS the prototype of her 
daughter, save that what was but in the j^istle with the daughter, 
had hardened into bone with the mother, and save that Matildai 
from having had an education superior to Mrs. Preston’s, had cer- 
tain standards and theories of virtue in her mifid’s eye, that had 
never entered the mothers field of vision. Matilda, too, from 
having been all her short life id fashionable society, did nof esti- 
mate it at so high a rate as her mother, yrho had paid for every 
inch of ground she had joined there. 

“ Matilda related her last interview with Fletcher, and showed 
his note. * Do you believe,’ said Mrs. Preston, after reading it, 

' that Fletcher Dunbar will be so absurd aS to adhere to this 
plan ? ’ • 

‘ I am sure he will. He is perfectly inflexible when he makes 
lip his mind to what he thinks a duty, however ndiculous it may 
appear to others.’ 

“ ‘ Of course, my dear, you are absolved from your engage- 
ment.’ 

If 1 choose to be.* ^ 

* If you choose ! My dear Matilda, you know how much it 
VI as against my wishes that you should form this engagement, 
— that you should give up the most brtlliant match in the 
city for what, at the very best, would be merely a genteel 
establishment. But the idea of your going into the shade* 
at onre, giving up everything, and living perhaps at lodgings, or 
setting up housekeeping with two servants that you must look 
after all day, and spend your evenings making your husband’s 
shirts, by a single astral lamp, riiip in an omnibus (you might ride 
ill that splendid carriage), and treat yourself, j^rliups, to one silk 
gown R-ycar, — and all for what ? To humour the notions of a 
young man. who is in no respect superior to Garston, except that 
he is rather taller, and has a straighter nose, and darker, larger 
eyes — not much larger either.’ 

“ Mrs. Preston had struck a wrong note, Matilda shrunk back 
from the path her mother was opening, as the images of*hertwo 
lovers passed before her, 

** ‘ Oh, mama, there is a horrid difference between them ; 
and if 1 only could persuade lletcber to abandon this notion ’ — 

** * Well, niy dear, in my opinion , if he loves you, be will ; if he 
floes not, why then you lose nothing, and gain everything. 
Luckily your engagement is a^sccret as yet, and you have taken 
no irretrievable step. Garston was here this morning, — a*look ‘ 
could bring him back to you.’ 

* But, mama, to give up what 1 have bc«n so long dreaming 

of!’ 

“ * Yes, and what evci 7 young girl dreams off, and wakes up bt- 
times to pretty dull realities. How should you like, for instaaice, 
to wash the breakfast things, and stir up a pudding, — to wash and 
dress your children, and make^a bowl of gruel for your dear 
mama-in-iaw ? ’ • 

“ ‘ Oh ladctestable ! ’ Matilda pondered for*a few moments, 
and then said, * 1 really think, if Fletcher loves me, he will sacri- 
fice his feelings to me. 1 am sure he owes it to me, ^after the 
sacrifice I m^e to him ; — 1 have certainly proved myself disin* 
tercsted, but 1 do not like to be treated as if 1 c^ld be set aside, 
and wait for the working of any faficy that comes up. I willjtell 
him so, — I am resolved. He must take the responsibility* of 
deciding it.* 

** The evening came, and, when the clock struck nine, Fletcher 
entered Miss Preston’s drawing-room, his fine countenance bcanf- 
ing with the serenity and trustfulness of his heart ;* but Matildu’s 
first look sent a thrill through it, that was like thsi snapping of 
the chords of a musical instrument at the moment it is felt to be 
in perfect tune. She advanced towards him, and gaire nim her 
hand as usual, and she smiled ; but it was a mare muscular 
movement — the expression was anything but a smile. Her beauti- 
ful face had all the rigidity that a fixed and painful purpose could 
give to it ; but it was a purpose that depended or a con^ 
tingent, and to that contingent the smile and tlie responding pres- 
sure of her hand were addressed. • 

** Her eyes were red and swollen, an<f, for the first time, her 
dress was not elaborately arranged. 


' “ She spoke first — ‘ You do not love me, Fletcher ! ’ 

“ ‘ Not love you, Matilda ! God only knows how tenderly I 
love you.’ 

“ * No, Fletcher, you do noi love me, — the truth has broken 
upon me with irresistible proof.* 

’“What do you mean, Matilda? What have you heard? 
Surely it is iiot^it cannot be ’ 

” ’ fletcher. Your note has nullified our engagement. 

I have judged you by my own licart. I have questioned, ex- 
amined that, and I am sure that no fancied duty — no absolute 
duty, could have forced me — much less persuaded me at its first 
intimation, to e.\pose the bapidness that was just within our grdkp 
to the hazards of time.* 

“ Fletcher poured out protestations and prayors, and concluded 
with assuring Matilda that, ^ if she would share with him at the 
present moment his abated fortune, if she would at once ris|( the 
uncertainties that he must encounter, he should be snappier and 
prouder man than all the wealth in the world could make him.’ 

“Matilda bursty into tears. ‘ It is not right — it is not 
generous,’ she said, ' to put what you consider a test to me. It is 
none. aYou must acquit me of any grovelling care for money. 
You have but to look six weeks backward to remember, that the 
first fortune in the city was waiting my acceptance, and fashion 
and brilliant fimily connexions. I sacrificed all, without a shadow 
of regret, to you ; and now I am thought very lightly of in com- 
parison ^’ith a fancied duty.’ ^ 

* A fancied duly ? Good Heaven ! * 

‘ A real duty, then ; but so questionable, that nine men out 
of ten would pronounce it no duty at all. It is not the money. 1 
care as little for that as you can ; but it is the terrible truth you 
have forced on me, — you do not love me.* 

’ Matilda, you ivrong yourself, — you wrong me.’ ^ 

* Prove it to me, then, Fletcher. Let our relations be what 
they were yesterday,— burn those letters, and forget them.* 

“ ’ Never ! ’ cried Fletcher, indignantly, * .so help me God, — 
never.’ 

* “ ’ llien the tie that bound us is sundcrec^ — our engagement is 
dissolved.’ 

’“Amen ! * said Fletcher, and he rushed from the house, — his 
mind confused and maddened with broken hopes, disappointed 
affection, and dissolving delusions. 

“ There is one painful but sure cure for love. The slow, coming, 
resisted, but irresistible conviction of the unworthiness of the per- 
son beloved. 

« « * « a|: 

“A little more than two years had passed away, when one bright 
morning, af the hour of ceremonious visiting, a superb carriage, 
lookii^ more like a ducal equipage than one befitting a wealthy 
citizen of a republic, drcA" up at Mrs. Dunbar’s door. The gilded 
harness was emblazoned with heraldic devices, and a coat of arms 
w'as embroidered in gold on the hammer-cloth, and painted on 
(lie panels. * The coachman and footman, in fresh and tasteful 
liveries, were in the dickey, and the proprietor of the equipage ( in 
appearance a very inferior part of it) was seated on the box with 
a friend. Withiiv the coach was a lady magnificently dressed in 
the latest fashion. 8he seemed 

•A perfect woman, nobly pliinn'd 
• To warn, to comfbrt, and command ; ’ 

but she had thwarted the plan, — she*had extinguished the * angel 
light,’ — she had herself closed the gates of Paradise, and voluntarily 
circumscribed her vision to this world. She had foreg^ie the higher 
element for which she was destined ; but the wings she had folded 
for everJietrayed by their fluttering her disquietude ^Wth the way 
she had chosen. The face that turned hcavenyard, would have 
reflected Heaven, was fixed earthward, and the dark spirits of dis- 
coiltent and disappointment brooded over it. 

There is a baser traffic going on in this wo^ld of ours, than 
that which the poet has immortalised in his history #f Faust, car- 
ried on under the forms of law', and with the holy seal and super- 
Bcriptioft of marriage. • • 

The lady alighted from the coach, and was on the dooyptep, 
awaiting her husband. He did not move. The footman hacmlng 
the bell, and J^rs. Dunbar’s servant stood awaiting the entree. 

“ ‘ Are you not going in with me, Ned ? ’ she asked. 

“ ‘ Not 1, — 1 hate bridal visits.*. 

Oh, come with me, I entreat you,’ she said earnestly. 

<< Mt*s a bore ! I can’t. Bob and 1 will drive round the square,, 
and take you up as we return.’ 
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The lady looked vexed and embarrassed ; but there seemed no 
alternative. 

“ ‘ Is there much comjiaiiy in the drawing-room, Daniel P * she 
asked. ^ 

** < None, uiu’am. Miss Ellen, that is, Mrs. Dunbar, the bride, 
-..Miss Ellen that was, — don't see company in a regular way, as it 
were.' • 

“ * No ? 1 heard she did. I *11 leave my card now^' • 

While she was taking it from her card-case, the door opened, 
and Fletcher Dunbar, with a manner the most frank and uncm- 
bgrrassed, advanced, and offered her his hand. ‘ Pray, Mrs. 
Garstoii,* he said,* do not turn ds off with a card ; wc are at 
home, and, like all happy people, most happy to hear congratu- 
lations.' 

** Matilda Garston had not been under Mrs. Dunbar's roof since 
tlie*memorable morning when she found Fletcher at nis father's 
desk. How changed was life now to all parties ! Fletcher had 
awakened from the dream of boyhood to a reality of trustful ^ove, 
to which his * ripened judgment ' had set its stal. 

*' Ellen, wljo had reNigned her hope of reigning in Fletcher's 
heart, was now its elected and enthroned queen. She looked like 
the embodied sjiirit of home and domestic love ami huj'pincss. 
The two yauiig women contrasted like the tyjies the spiritual 
and material world. • 

“ Our good friend, Mrs. Dunbty', was at the acme of fcjicity. It 
would have been in vain for her to try to repress tlie overflowing 
of her heart, and try she did not. It sparkled and ran over like a 
brimming glass of cimmpagne. 

*“ I am truly glad to see you here again, Matilda, — ^Irs. 
Garston, I mean,' she said; ‘1 really am, my dear. And now 
we have met, old friends together, 1 will tell you, tliat 1 never had 
one hued thought — no, not one — ut your breaking off with Fletcher, 
It was providential all round. Fine pictures should have fine fiumes ; 
•—you, my dear, just fit the one you are set in, and our little Ellen 
was made to be worn, like a miniature, close to the Jieart. 1 used 
to be a believer in first love {now I think second thovahts, 
best .** » ** 


ROOKR BACON. 

Notwithstanding many obstacles to the discovery and diffusion 
of knowledge, there was n visible intellectual progress, to which 
that great luminary of the thirteenth oentwy, Roger Bacon, most 
cfleotually contributed. This ]irodigy of his age recommended his 
contempororioH to interrogate Nature by actual experiments, in 
lieu of wasting time in abstract reasonings. ** No man,*i[' says, 
he, can be so thoroughly convinced by argument that fire will 
burn, as by thrusting his hand into (he fidincs." Bacon himself 
spent two thousand pounds, (a great sum in those days) in con- 
structing instruments and hinkiiig experiments, in (he course of 
twenty years ; and it is a well-known fact, that by these experi- 
ments he made many discoveries which have exf-ited the astonish- 
ment of succeeding ages. He despised mogio incantations and 
other tricks, as criminal' inipositioifs on human credulity, and 
affirmed that mote surprising works might be perforified by the 
combined powers of art and dature than ever were pretended to be 
performed by magic. “ 1 will now,” says he, “ mention some of 
the wonderMworks of art and nature in which there is nothing of 
magic, and^ which magic could npt perform. Instruments may 
be made by which the largest ships, with only one man^' guiding 
them, will be carfied with greater velocity than if they were full of 
sailors; 'chariots may be constructed, that will move wiUi incredi- 
ble rapidity without the help of animals ; instruments of flying 
may be formed, in which a man, sitting at his ease, and meditating 
on any aubject, may beat the air with his artificial wings, after the 
manner of b|/^8 ; a small instrui&ent may be made to 'raise or 
dejjif^s the greatest weights ; an instrument may be fabricated by 
which one may draw a thousand men to him by force and against 
their wills ; as also machinetf wbich will enable men*to walk at the 
bottom of arns or rivers without ganger." Most of the wonders 
here indicated have been accomplished in modern times, thougif by 
paeans probably very different from those imagined by Roger Bacon. 
— FF’ode's British Ilisiory, 


OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 

^ An wc liAve no present means of answering the writer of the following letter, 
nro put it bipbre our rcadiTs, on account of its own nature, and also in the hope 
that it niny be instrumental in drawing attention to thi matter, and enabling us 
to procure inlurmatiun of a satisfactory nature 

• • * 

Mr. Editor,— III the year I83G, my attention was calleu to ono means of 
making a provision for a titne when I should be less able to work, by an article 
ill the ‘ Household AVnanack,* under the head of ' Savings-Biuik Annuities 
in which It WHS stated that, by paying 3^. 6c/. a week into a savings-bAuk for 
twenty, one years, a inui^mny secure an annuity oi 20/. a year for the remainder 
of his hfe ; nnd that if the purchaser, from any cause, should ^flerwards be 
unable to continue bis payment, he might have tlie whole of his money 
returned, upon giving three inonilis* notice ; or, if the purchaser should die at 
any time before the period at which the annuity should commence, tlie wtiole 
of tlio money would bn retiiruod to liis family. This 1 thought excellent, and 
just the thing for a woiking man like myself, with a wife and one clnld, and 
nothing but the wugesof nijy labour to depend upon. 1 consequently made 
ajipbcallon at tlio ofllce of asavings-bank in an adjoining county-town, W'hcrc 1 
tlicn resided, and was disappointed to find ilin mauiigoni would nut bn troubled 
wall lliul part of the ImsiAc&s. I have since made inquiry at savings-banks in 
^onooriwo smaller towns, und always received an answer to the same eflcct* 
Thus my * good intentions ' were frustrated, (and good Intentions, somehow or 
otlier, nro more apt to befnKotriiled than iiad ones,) and I And myself four years 
older, with two more children to support, and bread double the price it was 
then ; consequently, 1 am less able to make such a provision against age, ill- 
ness, or Hiisrurlune. put, however, I Ion very anxious to do something now; 
us the old proverb says, ‘ Better late than never.’ 

1 have read many papers lately, in yours and Chambers’s Journal, and one 
in A late Number of Uie ‘ (Quarterly Bevieiv,' on Life Assurance, but I am 
inclined to think belter of a deferred annuity as a resource for men in my 
Bilualion. A broken limb, rheumatism, loss of work, or a thousand chances in 
the eouBe^Of years, may make me unable to continue the payment of the 
premiums ; and then all I bad iiaid wouhl be forfeited, and the policy lost to my 
family. But there is one, the National Loan Fund Society, which effects these 
deferred annuities iii a similar woy to the savings-bank, and they have their 
agents in alinufft every town 1 had made up my mind to deposit two or three 
sbillings a week in this society, when I chanced to drop on the article in the 
‘ Quarterly ; ’ winch, in cautioning ono against a parade of names, (tlie first is 
tlic l>ukc of Somerset,) and to distrust any society that promised too many 
benefits, placed inc in doubt and uncertainly again. 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, iAyou can inform me where and how I may endeavour to 
purcimsr one ihrough the savings-bank— for 1 suppose it is to bo done— in 
/.uiiduii^ if nowhere else— and with tlie^ew I’ustage the money can be trans- 
muted without much expense— or whether the Nationol Loan Fund Society is 
conducted by’ * cautious, clever, discriminating actuaries, and prudent, 
lionourrdilr, and aicumulating but not grasping directors ; ' you will confer an 
obligation on one w4io may live^jto bless the day you first opened ypur ‘ Literary 
Letter-Box.' An OraRATiva." 

» K.— .^me time ago, in one of the public Journals, I noticed some observa- 
tions respecting Li|ht, the tendency of which was to prove tho maierialiiy of it 
by its effects on solutions of muriate &nd prussiate of potaisa, when placed in a 
situuilon to be crystallised. 1 am perfectly conscious that the crystallisation 
of these salts may be produced at any time at the will, by allowing the light to 
enter Into the vosaels containing these solutions: but I certainly cannot come 
to the conclusion that these facts in any way go to prove its materiality, but 
only that light possesses an influence of some nature upon certain bodies, but 
truly not a mtAerlal one. If you will favour me with your opinion (through the 
medium »of ;he * Literary Letter-Box ’) upon this subject, it will greatly 
oblige me.** 

t 

We do not understand why our correspondent supposes that light is not 
material. It IS true that it cannot be weighed, and it may possibly have no 
fvclglit ; but surely this does not prove it to be immaterial. Weight is a pro- 
perty of every substance which our own limited senses and powers allbrd us 
means of weigmng ; but the^<* may bo substances of which weight is not a 
property, or, still more likely, subslances whose weight is so inconceivablj 
small that it cannot be Appreciated by any means which wo at present, or ever 
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may, possess. It has, we believe, been demonttrated that light consists of raya I As to how geologists undereiRnd the oharaeter or nature ot fossil bones that 


of different colours ; that it travels at the rate of about 192,000 roilea in a 
second ; that in vsfuo, or in a uniform medium, it moves in straight lines, but 
that when it enters another medium, It Is bent or RilTi'actcd at different angles, 
according to the nature of that medium ; that, when It strikes a reflecting 
body, it is thrown back at dlfl’erent angles, according to the manner in which it 
strikes that body ; and so on. Now, if these proportios of light do not show 
that the substonce to which they belong is a tao/cna/ substance, wc cannot 
imagine in what sense our correspondent uses the word material. • 

T. F.— “ I undcrstand^liat tho fos.sil remains of plants and animals found in 
the vdrlou.s strata of rocks wlilcti compose the crust of the earth, are always in 
a petrified state. Now whal is petrifacliun ? /ior/> or hy what process is it that a 
bone or plant turns into ttone, and what proof la tt^re tha^tuch it the case 
When geologists discover a stono of the shape of a braycli of a tree, or of the 
.skeleton of an anitiiul, is it merely frotii th<‘ surm of such a stone, or pieces of 
stone, that they conclude them to have been plants or ymmals ; or if not, from 
v'hat premises do they draw such coiiclusious ? '* 

** rctrifaction *’ is one half from tho Greek, and the other half from the 
Latin ; iiiit as the Latins h.'id ndoptod the Greek half Into their language, both 
poriiuns of the word probably came to us immediately from the Latin. The 
tfit/i’r portion of the woid, from the Latin /onw, “ to ilo, make, enuse,*' Ac., is 
in too familiar use to need remark ; but ibere is much intere.stiug matter con- 
nected with the lurnier half, TTcrpa — whence IheJ.atin peha , — which is pre- 
hcrted, with more or less mochficatuin, in all the languages derived fiom the 
TiUtiii ■ ii means a nwk, or, m strict propriety, a proj^rtnip tock, a rhjfi‘. llcncc 
ihi- Greeks gave tho name of IVtra to several cities built upon rooks, or in 
roiky hitUHliuns: amone these it was applied, with peculiai propriety, to thc« 
famous city— excavated in the tall cliffs of Wady Moiua— of Edom. 

The word was applied fiRiiriilivelv to denote a man of firmness diul energy- 
one like a rock ; and henct! was given by Cliristto liie futnou.s apostle who had 
previously borne tlie name of Simon, ig the masculine form of IleVpos. our 
Teter. Tins was in conformilv with a custom of the Jewish rabbins, in im- 
posing new and signifloHiit names on Ibeir disciples ; and the name Peter was 
probably given to him on account ol the boldness and iisiinl flimiicss of his | 
cliar.icter. This ga\e occasion to the celebrated allusion which contains the 
essence of the whole controversy bet weeii (he Eornan Cutholich uiid the I*ro- 
tost.ints ; ihu peeiiliarity of which is lost in all the languages which have not 
preseried (he word in its original meaning. Speaking to Peter aftcr^iis noble 
deelaralion, “ Thou art tlie Christ, the Son of the Iniiig God,” Jesus said to 
him, “ Thou art Peter {pehos, a lock), and upon thin rock {pcha, a ruck) I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell siiull not prevail agmnst it.” (Matt. 
x\i. 18 ) The double allusion is well preserved m the Latin — " Tu es Petrut, 
el super hanr- praam .Tdiflcubu ecclesiain mram;” and as well, or better, in 
the I’rencli — “ Voiis Otes Pierre^ el suf cottepu'rre je batirai nion ^’glise,’* .Vc. 

As this IS ilu‘ nsiial word for a rock, or stone, it occurs in .Scripture wheucter 
u rock or stone is mentioned. ^ 

To return to the word petu/artion — it may be observed, that although one 
half of 11 IS found in firrek, mid both halves in Latin, it docs not c.vist ar fg. 
irhalr in the latter language, (except ^ a modern fabriention,/>c/r»/<if »g,),noi, 
of course, 111 the former. The usual inenr.ings of the word peb ifactwn arc well j 
known, but may be mentioned — 1 , the 1^*1 of turning to stone ; 2 , the 4 tato of 
being turned to stone ; 3 , that which is made stone, * 

1 be word^elrifaetion was applied to those •fus.sil remiiYnB {fossd nieauiiig 
anything dug out of tho earth) which began to attract attention at (he dawn of 
the science of geology. Put though a large proportion of fossils an* petrifac- 
tions, they are iipt all so ; some are only partially petrifier^ and many actual* 
bones have been dug out of the earth ; ihg bones of an extinct species of ele- 
phant have been found in such quantities In Siberia as tu bn exported us ivory. 
The words “ organic remains ” are now employed as the more correct desig- 
nation of fossil plants and animals. An animal body putrlfles before it 
petrifies ; (be softer parts are all evaporated, and only the harder remaiUI 
Plants leave their mark, stamp, or shape ; trunks of trees have been foi^d 
actually turned into stone ; and bones— sometimes nearly an ei\^re skeleton- 
have bean found imbedded In stone. Coal has been proved to be of vegetable 
origin ; that is, plants buried in the earth at some remote peridQ have been 
gradually mineralised, or couverted into the mineral called coale Our corro- 
spondent must acquire some outside knowledge of chemistry, before bo can 
have a guess as to tho process of petrifaction ; but if he knows that a large 
portion of organic remains are found in limestone ; that his own bones containa 
carbonate of lime ; that stones are often formed in the human body, by the 
deposition of earthy matter ; and that millioof pf little creatures go to the 
formation of coral reefs, and that the work of their furmatjon is perpetually 
going on, he may attain an indistinct idea of the matter. 


Is done by eomparalire anatomy, by which men of marvellous aagaelty have 
attained to such a knowledge of the principles or laws by which the bodies of 
animals are constructed, that they can decide upon the character of a creature 
never seen alive by mortal man, and of whose remains perhaps only a few bones 
have been found. 

• 

K. L. KAtniiMDiH.— Can you inform me. and your other readers who 
arc equally Ignorant, of tho reason that, at different periods since the properties 
of the loadstone were discovered, and its application to the mariner's compass, 
its variation from the true magnet^ poles has ol different periods been foAid 
to bp very different, t» the same latitude. For Instance, that 2A0 years ago, the 
variation of the compass at a given place was very diflcig^nt (being, I believe, 
then east. Instead of west as at present, in the latitudes of Great Drilaln) ilrom 
what it is at the prcsrnl liine.” • 

The true cause of the variation alluded to is yet among th * undiacovered 
scrre|8 of naiure. The Imniediaio cause of the variation of the magnetised 
needle has been satisfactorily ascertained to be the change in tho position of the 
attracting axis, or, us ii is termed, the mognelic pole, wliich, it appears, regu- 
larly revolves lit the rate of 40 14' in the space of ten years. In the year 1656 
or 1660 — it i.s not quite cert.iin which — the magnetic needle pointed at London 
due north: and from that time till 181R, when it reached its exfremc limit of 
\uriatiou, 24<> 30', it continued to appioach the west. Since 1816, its annual 
progress Iws been towards the cast. / 

Various hypolhebeii have been proposed, explanatory of these magnetic 
plicnumena, but the facts hiihcrlo asrrt/ai»pd are too few tu eslabhsh any 
theory on a certain basis. A very great difQcully is presented by liie local 
alirariiuD caused by the irregular form and cousislenco of the globe lUelf, which 
is so great that the compass does not turn to precisely the same leading point in 
any two {>1 aces ill the world. Another obstacle to those exacts ob^rvations 
wliieh are necessary to arrive at the truth is. that many must necessarily be 
taken on shipboard ; and these are liable to error, from acveial onuses. 

One objeei of the expedition recently sent our under Captain J. C. Koss, is 
4he establishment of peimonent magnetic obiervaloncs at difTerentpuinU, where 
a senes of wvil-condiu’led ex]iennienls may, it is btiped, ultimately establish 
such facts as may lead tu a sulisfactory solution of the great question of tho 
cause of the variation of tho compaav. 

Our eorre.spoiident may not he aware that, besides the annual variation, there 
IS also a diurnal one, on which, for a series of years, very interesting ohserva- 
liuiiH have been made by Colonel licaufoy, .and published in the ” Philosophical 
Trausucliuns.” Tins seldom exceeds l.V in the cuiivse of the day, and appeara 
to be caused by the action Oif the sun, and to bo dependent on the relative 
position of that body with the msguetir meridian. It commences early in the 
tnurning, inovtkig westward, reluming in the evening, and remaining nearly 
^slaiioiiq/y at night. It is greatest in Julie and August, and least m July and 
December. 

lluRNTiSLAND.— ” A constant reader end admirer of the 'London Saturday 
Jounior would bo happy if, through the hiedium of the above-mentioned 
periodical, you could inform him what the mottoes were Uiat were borne or 
inscribed upon the Httnan and Grecian standards.” 

The invention of standards began aipoug the Egyptians, who bore an animal at 
the end of a spear; but among tho Greoo-Egyptians, tlio standards either 
resemble at gpp a round-headed table-knife, or an expanded semicircular fan. 
Among the earlier Greeks, it was a piece tf armour at the end of a spear; 
though AgHmemuon. in Homer, uses a purple veil to rally his men, &c. After- 
wards the Allienians bore the olive and owl ; the other natioi^tbe effigies of 
their tutelary god.s, or their particular symbols, at the end of ' a spear. Tho 
Corinthians carried a Pegasus ; tho Messenians their initial M, end the Lace- 
demonian* A' Meyrick gives tho following aucount of the Roman 
standards; — ^ 

”«Each century, or at least each maniple of troops, had Its proper standard 
and standard-bearer. This was originally merely a bundhi^of hay on the top of 
a pole ; afterwards a spear with a cross piece of wood on tho top, sometimes the 
flguro of a hand abovi>— probably in allusion to the word manipulua, a handful— 
and bclow/^a small round orgival sbieffi, generally of silver or o^gold. On this 
metal plate were anciently represented Uie warlike deities, Mars or 
but after the extinction of the Commonw'ealth, tho effigies of the emperors or 
iheir favourites, elt was on this account that ^lo standords were called Numlna 
Legionum, ' the Gods of the Legions,' and held in religious veneration. Tho 
Btandprds of different divisions had cerfalnffetlers inscribed on them, tu distin- 
guish the one from the other, 'i'hc standard of a legion, according tu Dio, waaiQ 
a silver eagle with expanded wings, on the lop of a spear, sometimes holding a 
thunderbolt in its claws ; hence the word Aquila was used to signify a legion. 
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The place for thia itandard was near the general, alnoit In the centre. Before 
the time of Idarlus, figures of other animals were ueed, and It was then carried 
in front of the first maniple of the Triarii. The Yewa/imi, or flog of Ufir 
cavalry (that of flic infantry being railed 5ignuni), was, occor^ng to Livy, • 
square piece of cloth, fixed to a cross-bar on the end of a spear. The Laba- 
rum, borrowed by the Greek emperors firom the Critic tribes, by whom it was 
calli^l Llab, was similar to this. The Dragon was also uacl as a standard by 
the Homans, who borrowed it from the Dacians. It may he seen arprosented 
on the Trajan Column and the Arch of Titus, at Rome. Vegetius mentions 
Pfonw*— perhaps aigrettes of featiiors of different colours, intended for signals ^ 
onTallying-polnts. Animals fixed upon plinths, with holes through tliem, are 
frequently found ; they were ensigns inteniled to be placed on the end of spears. 
Ensigns upon colonial coins, if accompanied by the name of the legion— but not 
otherwise,— show that the colony was founded by the veterans of that legion.*' 

PAisLEV.-r*' Are thp Jews allowed to possess land, and eqjoy all the privi- 
leges ofoiher citizens In the Dniled States of America ? "—Yes. A Jew bom 

in the United States may become President of the republic. e 

• 

All Letters intended to he answered in the LiTERanv LFTTaa-Box '^re to lie 
addressed to " The Kditor of the London Satukday Journal,” and 
delivered rnsc, at 113, Fleet-street. 

i 

— ■ ■ f — 

RESEMBLANCE OF THE DANIShVlANO CAGE TO THE LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. 


A WARNING FOR TOURISTS IN « RHEINLAND." 
Yu tourists and travellers, hound to the Rhine, . 

Provided with passport, that requlslto docket. 

First listen to one little whisper of mine— * 

Take care of your pbeket !— take care of ynur pocket I 

Don't wash or fie shaved — ^go like hairy wild men. 

Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap, and smock-frock It ; 
Blit if you speak English, or look it, why then 
Take care of your pocket 1— take care of yeur pocket ! 

f 

You'll sleep at great inns. In the smallest of beds, 

Find charges as apt to mount up os a rocket, 

With thirty per cent, as a tax on your heads— 

Take care of your pocket '—take care of your pocket ! 

You’ll see ol^, Cologne— not the sweetest of towns, — 
Wherever you follow your nose, you will shock it 
And you'll pay your three dollars to look at three crowi.s : 
Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket ! 

You'll count Seven Mountains, and see Roland's Erk, 

Hear legends veracious as any by Crockett ; 

Rut. oh, to the tone of romance what a check !— 

Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket ! 


The modem Danish appears to be directly sprung from the Norse, or ancient 
Danish language. Tiic rcscniiilance whieb many Danish phrases bear to broad 
Bcutch is very striking. A native of Angussbire, who has lung resided m 
Denmark, told us that when he first arttlod at Copenhagen he made a very 
liberal use of^his native dialect, and always found that good Scotch made had 
(that is, intelligible) Danish. The sound of Duiiivh, as spoken by ail classes, 
is racecdingly like that which characterises tlie .Scotch of the lower classes of 
Edinburgh.— /iretniicr'f Denmark. 

CRITICISM. ^ 

Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world, though the cant of 
hypocrites rooy be the worst, the cant of criticism is moat tormenting ! 1 would 
go fifty miles on foot— for 1 have not a horse worth riding on— to kiss the hand 
of that man whose generous heart will give the rolns of his imagination into his 
author's hands,— be pleosed, he knows not why, and cares not wherefore.— 
Sterne. 


Old castles you'll sec on the vine-covered bill ; 

Fine nuns to nvcl the eye in its socket— 

Once haunts of baronial banditti, and still 

Take care of your pocket!— take care of your pocket ! 

You’ll stop at Coblenz, with its beautiful views ; 

Rut make no long stay with ^our money to slock it ; 
Where Jew. are all Gormans, and Germans ull .lows, 
I'ake care of your pocket I— take care of your pocket ! 

A fortress you 'll sec, which, as people report. 

Can never bo captured, save famln? should block it ; 
Ascend Khrenbreitsicin— but that 's not their forte, 

^ ^ake care of your pocket !— take rare of your pocket I 


DANGER. 

" Think there's any danger, Mister Mcanagge«.ry-man, from that boy-con- 
tractor ? " Oh, no,” said the man ; "tlic sarpent don’t bite, he swallows his 

vittals whole,"— Fankee Mttcellanf/, 

LACONICS. 

Is there ony station so happy as an unconnected place in a small community, 
where manners are simple, where wants are few, where respect is the tribute of 
probity, and love is the guerdon o{ beneficence 1—handor. 

It is more honourable to the bead as well as the heart, to be misled by our 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from blundering by contempt 
of it — Coleridge. « 

When an insect dips into the surface of a stream, it forma a circle round it, 
which catches a quick radiance from sifn ^r moon, while the stiller water on 
either side flows without any : In like manner, a small politician may attract 
the notice of the king or llio people, by putting into motion the p.iant element 
around him; while quieter men puu iillerly away, loating not even Ibis weak 
expression, this momentary sparkle.— Lam/or. 

We must gU at the kernel of pleasure through the dry and hard husk of 
trutli.— //af/iV?r 

Absenee lathe invisible and incorporeal mother of ideal lioauty.— Lander. 
There are proud men of so much delicacy, that it almost conceals their 
ride, and certainly excuses IL— Lundor. 

The fault of the old English writers was, that they were too prone to uslock 
the secrets of nature evlth the key of learning, and often to substitute authority 
iu the place of argument.— Ifoe/i//. 

Imagination is little leu strong In our later years than in our garlier. True, 
it alights on fewer objects ; but It rests longer on tl^em, and sees then better.— 

LufiWer. 

%i^heightofa11 philosophy, both natural and moral, is to know thyself; and ' 
the end of this knowledge is to know Gtid.— Qaarfes. 

A cfinrersation with a young Irishman of good natural ablluief (and among 
nil nice of men are those abilities inoroigciieral) is like a forest walk ; In which, 
wliilc you are delighted with the nealthy fresh air and tlie green nnbRtken 
• turf, you muni stop at every twentieth step to extricate yourself from a briar. 
You oi-knowledge that you have been amused, but that you rest willingly, and 
thot you would rather not take the some walk on the morrow,— Lender. 


You'll see an old man, who '11 let oflTanold gun, 
nnd Lurley, with her hurly-burly, will mock i( : 

Rut think that the words of the echo thus run— 

Take care of your pockn I — lake care of your pocket ! 

V 

You *11 gaze on the Rheingau, the soil of the vine I 
Ofeourse, you will freely Moselle it and Hock It ; 

P’rhaps purchase some pieces of Ilumbugheim wine — 

Take care of your pocket !— take care of your pocket I 

» 

Prrchancp you will take a frisk oflT to the baths. 

Where some to their heads hold a pistol, and cock it; 

But sUy mind the waniing, ^ rherever your paths, 

Take caf e of your pocket 1— take core of your pocket 1 

And friendships you *11 swear, most eternal of pacts, 

■ Change rings, and give hair to be put In a locket ; 

But Rtilj, in the most sentimental of acts, 

Take care of your pocket J;— take care of your pocket I 

In short, if you visit tnat stream, or its shore, 

Still keep at your elbow one caution to knock It ; 

And whore Schinderhonnes was robber of yore. 

Taketuuw of your pocket !— take care of your pocket 1 

Hood's « tTprteJIWne." 

* — f — ^ 
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CATllN’S INDIAN GALLERY. 

• 

There are some, not unenlightened individuals^ who stiU heii- 
iHte to admit the demonstrated fact, of races of, creatures having 
flourished and become extinct before the appearance of man ; and 
who, while disposed to believe in thepre-existeribe of the earth itself, 
feel a violence done to their sense of fitness or congruitj in the 
idea that life existed and perished in ages anterior to Adam. A 
little relief may Vie obtained from the strength of this prejudice, by 
directing the attention to the present state of things. Some races 
of creatures coeval with man have disappeared, and others are fast 
verging to extinction. The same causes which have rooted out 
the bear and the wolf from Britain must be expected, in due course 
of time, to narrow the field of existence for all the larger wild 
animals ; and wc may reasonably conclude, that many creatures 
familiar to us will be known only to futui;p generations by name 
and desori))tion. 

But we must confess that wc share in the feeling of painful in* 
congruity, when we turn our attention to the fact of the extinction 
of roccs of men. Believing that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which attend the consideration, the whole human family form but 
one genus, and but one species^ believing that the Creator has 
written perpetuity and increase upon the nature of man, so long as 
the present world is to endure ; we turn away, with something like 
the bitterness of disappointment, from the idea that certain races 
of men — our “ kinsmen according to the flesh ” — arc doomed to be 
blotted out of humanity’s book of life. In various parts of the 
old world and the new — in Mexico, in Ireland, and in fhl United 
States — ^indications, palpable, plain, and yet mysterious, are found, 
of the existence of men in distant ages, of whom we know far less 
than wf do of those wonderful creatures who lived* on the earth 
before it was adapted for the habitation of our race. We only 
know this much, that men far |pore civilised than those who came 
after them have flourished in and disappeared from certain parts of' 
the world, where their memorials are still to be found : but whence 
they came, and whither they went, and h(^ civilisation should 
disappear before barbarism, are puzzles for the ingenuity of the 
learned and the wise. • ^ ^ 

Far easier is it, alas ! for us to explain how barbarism disappears 
before advances of even an impe^^ect civilisation. Still, there is a 
difficulty here ; for we have to explain how the ftegro flourishes 
under oppression, and how the red man v>f the Anterican wilderness 
melts away, like snow in April, before the footsteps of white men, 
many of whom have been but a little more civilised tbdh himself 
By looking shuttle closer wc may get over the difficulty. Instances 
are before our eyes that it has been^osjrtft/c to civilise the American 
Indian — to break him down from his wild habits into the oriferly 
character of a settled being. Yet even here, though we might have 
preserved races from extinction, the Indian must have disappeared). 
The wild state, so often called the natural state of jnaii, is wholly 
unnatural, and contains within it all the seeds of death. The <3tvi- 
lised state, so often termed tlie artificial^ is the true state of man, 
because it perpetuates him. By civilisation, we mean ruadl, cities, 
steam, gaslights, arts and sciences, paintings, printing, books, « 
luxuries, &c. : by the wild or uncivilised state, we mean the forest, 
the hunter, the wild beast, the prairie, the tent in the wilderness, 
courage, acuteness, ingenuity, and endurance. The one cannot 
possibly exist within arm’s reach of thc^other. Rude and imper- 
fect is our civilisation, when compared frith what it might be : 

▼OL. HI. 


rank weeds abound in the social state of all civilised commuuit^ssi 
and in none more than in dur own ; but these arise, not from 
civilisation itself, but from its obstructions : and who, for one 
moment, would seriously prefer the uneasiness, the insecurity, the 
privation, and the reckless life of the noblest savage, with th(^ com- 
parative comfort which may be made to cwculatev around the 
poorest individual in this country ? 

These are the ideas which we consider naturally to arise from a 
visit to Mr. Gatlin’s “ Indian Gallery.” In visiting it, indeed, the 
town-dred admirer of the freedom and grandeur of ” savage life ” 
might find somewhat, at first sight, to feed his sentimental fancies. 
Round the room, on the walls, are portraits of Indians, remarkable 
specimens of the true animal ; arrayed in their holiday dresses, 

tricked*out in all the variety of savage fancy, and many of them 
as evidently and consciously ” sitting for their portraits,” as the 
most pedantic and affected superficlalist of civilisation. 'With 
these we have many glimpses of the scenery and state of existence 
connected with ” life in the wilds.” The far-stretching prairie ; 
the noble river, with its ** reaches,” and “bluffs,”* and water- 
floods ; the shaggy bison, whose tremendous aspect mikes him 
fearful, even in the stillness of a picture ; the more terrible grisly 
bear; the Indian ” at home,” and the Indian "abroad;” with 
stirring hunting scenes, enough to rouse one’s blood, and to make 
on unfledged adventurer long to dash away, *and try one’s skill and 
courage in an encounter with hofngd monsters, or even that 
“ ugly creature *’ before whom the “ strongest bull goes down.” 

But if ever we felt satisfied with liOnduti comforts and conveni- 
ences — if ever we felt soothed with London pavements, or happily 
resigned to the guardianship of London ]>olice, it was after a 
leisurely survey of " Qatlin’s Indian Gallery.” One might be 
apt to say, that there is ” a great gulf fixed ” between savage and 
civilised existence; fliat the savage man and the civilised man 
cann^ belong to the same stock of humanity. But pause a little 
ere you pronounce judgment : here are all the lineaments of man, 
but it is man in his natural freedom, and man (even the noblest 
specimens of wild men) in humiliation and degradation. Oh, give 
us civilisation ! — the wild man, witA all his courage, acuteness, 
energy, endurance, and strength, is but a mere brute beast ; and 
city-bred man, dVen with all his city vices, city weaknesses, and 
city helplessness, rises immeasurably above him, whom some 
twaddling and poetic fools Ifave pronounced to be the only true 
man, the lordly lord of the wilderness ! 

But some of our renders may thifik that we ought first to tell 
them something about this ” Indian Gallery.” Well, then, it is 
an exceedingly interesting exhibition, recently opened in London, 
of which we do not know, that we can give a better general 
description than by quoting the characteristic preface to the 
"Catalogue:” • 

V I wish to infom the visitors to my Galleiw, that ha^ng some 
years since become fully convinced of the rapid^ decline and certain 
extinction of the numerous tribes of the North American Indians, 
and seeing also the vast importance and value which a full picto- 
rial history of these interesting but dying people might be to future 
ages, I set out alone,* unaided and unadvised, resoKed (if life 
should be spared), by the aid of my brush and my pen, tcMiOue 
from oblivion so much of their primitive looks and customs a.H the 
industry and Ardent enthusiasm of offe lifetime could acitomplish, 
and set them up in a Gallery, uqique and imperishable, for the use 
anil benefit of future ages. * 

" I have already devoted more than seven years of my life ex* 
H 


Bradbury aud^Brauf, Frintarf, Whltifrlara. 
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cliisively to the Accom|)lifiliiueiit of my deeigiii and that with mom 
than expected succefi. 

** 1 have Tisited with great difficulty, and some hasard to life, 
forty-eight tribes, residing within the United Sutea and British 
and Mexican territories ; containing about 300|000 souls. 1 have 
seen them in their own villages, have carried my canvas and 
colours the whole way, and painted my portraits, &ce from the life, 
as they now stand and are seen in the Gallery. . ^ 

** The collection contains (besides an immense number of cos- 
tumes and other manufactures) 310 portraits of distinguished men 
an^ women of the different tribes, and 200 other paintings, descrip- 
tive of Indian countries, their viUages, games, and customs ; 
containing in all above 3000 figures. 

** As ^s immense collection has been gathered, and every 
painting has been made from nature, by my own hand— and that, 
too, iRhen I have been paddling my canoe, or leading my pack- 
horse, over dhd thibugh trackless wilds, at the hasard of my life ; 
the world will surely be kind and indulgent enough to receive pnd 
estimate them, as they have been intended, as true and fac-simlle 
traces of individual and historical facts, and forgive me for their 
present unfinished and unstudied condition, os works of arts 

** The entire collection is now arranged in the Egyptian llaD, 
Piccadilly, cavering the walls of a room 106 feet in length. 

• “ Gro.*Catlin.” 

The collection is, indeed, an excledingly interesting one^and of 
which Mr. Gatlin has no small reason to be proud. Here stands, 
at full length, Red Jacket, the famous chief of the Senecas, ** very 
great in council and in war,’* who died in 1831 $ there the 
no less redoubtable Black Hawk, with his sons, the Whirling 
Thunder anj the Roaring Thunder, accompanied by distinguished 
warriorsrwho signalised themselves in the ** Black Hawk war," 
carried on with the United States in 1832-3 ; John Host, the 
chief of the semi-civilised Cherokees, civilised and well- 
educated man," whose coat, and neokcloth, and humanUed aspect, 
appear to remove liiifi quite out of the sphere of his brethren, 
skin-clad, painted, and fcii^tbered, with their much-prised neck- 
laces of grisly bears’ claws. Some of the female portraits are 
very striking ; and, altogether, the names, looks, attitudes, Ac. 
of these **wUd** men and women are full of remarkable pecu- 
liarities. 

One of the most painful ideas excited gazing on these por- 
traits and story-telling pictures, thus brought together, is the 
uncertainty of savage existence, and the case with^which it is 
extinguished. Here, now, is aik instance. Look on theso three 
men, and read what Mr. Gatlin tells us was the cause of their 
deaths. ** These three distinguished men were all killed in a pri- 
vate quarrel, while 1 was in the country, occasioned by my 
painting only one haif of tb^ face of the first ; ridicule followed, 
and resort to fire-armi, in which that side of the face which I had 
loft out was blown off in a few moments after l*had finished the 
portrait ; and sudden and violent revenge for the offence soon laid 
the other two in the duat, and imminently endangered my own 
life." Or here is another. Look at thil man^on onecside in all 
the lavage dignity of an Indikn warrior’e garb, on the other in a 
smart colonel’s uniform, and sporting an umbrella 1 What was 
his fate? ’^He was taken to Washington, in 1832, by Major 
Sanford, the Indian agent s after he went home he wee condemned 
as a liar, ana killed, in coneequenoe of the inwedUble storkw which 
he told of the wlfftes I ’’ Or this melancholy-looking young pair. 
" This boy and girl, who had been for eeveral jeare prisoners 
among the Osage% wore pnroheead by the Indian commissioner | 
the girl was sentliomo to her nation by the dragoons, and the boy 
was killed by a ram the day before wa itarted. They igere brother 
and sister.’’ pr this shocking seexffi, whld^Mr. Gatlin haw termed 
th^aJUtponqueror conquered." It is the pictorial memorial of a 
story, such as has been too common in the history of the Indians. 
One tall fellow steals npon two unsuspeoting men,«within stone- 
throw of their village, and ecal]^ them. A third man saw the 
transaction, and rushes out, aAied only with a knife ; but thei^tall 
ron(|ueror gets him down, and Is about to add a third scalp to his 
fresh anil reeking trophies. But the prostrate man, lying on his 
back, seizes the tuft of the conqueror, os he stoops over bim^ and 


the picture represents the scene at the moment when the conqueror 
is conquered ! 

The brief details which Mr. Gatlin gives respecting the different 
tribes are also very painflil. Take, for instance, this note on the 
Mandans : 

" A small tribe of 2000 souls, livii^ in two permanent viUages 
on the Missouri, 1800*miles above its junction with the Mfesis- 
sippi. Earth-covered lodges, villages fortified by strong picquets 
eyhteen feet high, and a ditch. This friendly and interesting 
tribe all perished by the smallpox and suicide, in 1837 (three years 
after I lived amongst them), excepting about fbrty, who have since 
been destroyed by their enemy, rendering the tribe entirely ex- 
tinct, and their*languagc lost, in thd short space of a few months ! 
The disease was* carried amongst them by the traders, which 
destroyed, in six months, of different tribes, 25,000 ! ’’ Or this, 
about the " Black Feet, a very warlike and hostile tribe of 50,000, 
inoluding the Peagaus, Gotonnes, and Gros-veutres des Prairies, 
occupying the head-patera of the Missouri, ezteuding a great way 
into the British territory on the north, and into the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the west. Rather low in stature, broad-chested, square- 
shouldered, richly clad, and well armed, living in skin-lodges ; 
12,000 of them destroyed by smallpox within the year 1838 !" Or 
this, again, about the tribe of the ** Sem-i-n6-lee (Runaways) | 
3000, occupying the peninsula of Florida, semi-civilised, partly 
agricultural, llie goveryment have succeeded in removing about 
one half of them to the Arkansas during the last four years, at 
the expense of 32,000,000 dollars, the lives of twenty-eight or thirty 
officers, and 600 soldifirs." 

, Mr. Gatlin’s Gallery is, in truth, a record of existences, man- 
ners, and customs, which are disappearing almost as rapidly as if 
a flood had submerged the American continent, and swept away 
the beings of a former era. It exlubits, also, how utterly helpless 
the noblest forms of barbarism ai^, whenever they come in contact 
even with an impeifect and vicious civilisation ; the wild man must 
either change his nature, or perish ! And the existence of the 
brutes who share the vast wilds with their fellow man, is just as 
much exposed to waste and destruction. Look at this pair of 
pictures — “ White wolves attacking a buffalo [bison] bull," and 
"ditto, ^itto, a porley !" In one, tlic tremendous beast is toss- 
aud trampling on his pack of assailants, in all the wild 
fury of his strength ; in the other, they are grouped around him, 
howling for assistance, while he stands, exhausted, yet resting, 
and warily watching the slightest symptoms of a fresh onset. 
'Wasteful, too, is savage man of t)ie life, both of his fellow-men 
and his companion brutes. Heic is a bison chase, where Mr. 
Gatlin says he saw 300 of these noble animals killed in a few 
minutes, with arrowy and lances only I In other pictures we have 
striking instances of the thoughtlessness of the Indian, in slaugh- 
tariog the bison with reckless profusion, now killing them in great 
numbtVs for their skins, or leaving them to strew their blood and 
their bodies over the prairies. 

We cannot quit Mr. Gatlin’s Gallery without noticing four pic- 
tures in gilt fames, illustrative of what he terms <* Mandan 
Religious Ceremonies." These are at once so singular and so hor- 
rific, thatjvhilewc can scarcely avoid describing them, no descrip- 
tion can be available without the pictorial illustrations. They 
represent an annual ceremony ^affirmed by Mr. Gatlin to contain 
on actual ‘‘Mystery," representing the "Flood," and during 
which all the young men who were anxious to get their “ savage 
diplomas,’’ and rank amongst the warriors of their tribe, submitted 
tb a process of" voluntary torture," the sight of which makes one’s 
flei.h to creep. " They are seen suspended by splints passed through 
their flesh, and continue hung up till they faint ; the little finger 
of the left ^and is chopped off i and they are dragged through the 
dirt, until Wjrights attached to their bodies are disengaged by tear- 
ing the flesh out I These torturing processes last through three 
days, during which donees are performed, &o., of one of which we 
fhall copy Mr. Gatlin’s description: — 

" To the strict observance of the Bull Dance they attribute the 
coming of buffalo to supply them with food during the season. 
This scene is exceedingly grotesque, and takes place several times 
in each day, outside of the lodge, and around the curb or ' Big 
Cahoe»’ whibt the young men still remain in the lodge, as seen in 
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the other }>loture : for this daooey howeter* the foar saoki of weter 
are brought out a&d boat upon, and the old medlcine^mM comee 
iNit and Tens against the big oanoe, with his medicine-pipe in his 
hand, and cries. The principal actoss in this scene are eiglit men 
dancing the buffalo dance, with the skins of buffalo on them, and a 
bunch of green willows on their backs. There are many other 
' ffjgures whose offices are very curious and interestlDg, but which 
must be left for my Ijectures, or not^s, to describe. The black 
figure on the left they call 0-keMee<de (the evil spirit), who 
enters the village from the prairie, alarming the women, who rry 
for assistance, ^d are lelieved by the old tnedicinc-man, and the 
evil spirit is af length disarmed of hb lance, which is broken by 
the women, and he is driven by them in disgrace out of the village. 
The whole nation are present on thu ocoasioif, as specUtors and 
actors in these strange scenes.'’ • • 

This “ Big Canoe,” which makes sucK a oonspicuous figure in 
the above, is thus described, in the uote in the Catalogue to the 
picture of the Mandan Village. a 

** \fi the middle of the village is an open area of 150 feet in dia- 
meter, in which their public games and festivals are held. In the 
centre of that is their ‘big canoe,’ a curb made of planks, which is 
an objert of religious veneration. Over the Medicine (or mystery) 
Lodge are seen hanging, on the tops of poles, several sacrifices to 
the Great Spirit, of blue and black cloths, which have been bought 
at great prices, and there left to hang and decay.’ ’ 

A stout believer in the Jewish origin of the North American 
Indians would at once trace a connexiop between this "big canoe” 
and the ark of the Israelites, which occupied the centre of their 
camp when in the wilderness. But, alas, the Mandans, as weshave 
already mentioned, have been all swept away ! 


THE USM5FUL FAMILY. 

• 

On removing, some time ago, to a new quarter of the togvn, 
where I was an entire stranger, one of my first businesses vras to 
look out for a respectable grocer, with whom we might deal for 
family necessaries. With this object in view, I, one day, shortly 
after our settlement in our new domicile, sullied out on an explor. 
atory expedition, tbrougb our own and some of file adjoining 
streets, in order, in the first place, to see what like the general run 
of shops in our neighbourhood were. The result of this tour was 
to narrow the matter of selection to three simps of respectable 
appearance ; wliirh of these, however, T should eventually pa- 
tronise, 1 did not at the mvment determine, as 1 alway^like t^ do 
things deliberately. This deliberation, then, rendered another 
tour of observation necessary. 

On this second excursion, seeing nothiifg, even after a very careful 
survey, in the externals of either of the three shops to decide my 
finsi choice, I resolved, in ^he conceit of a pretty reidy appreci- 
ation of character, on being guided by the result of a glance at 
the general personal appearanoes of the respective shopkeepers. 
On pretence, theh, of examining a certain 1|dx of Turkey figs that 
lay iif the window of one of the shbps in question, I took a furtive 
peep of the gentleman behind the counter. 1 didn’t like his 
looks at all ; he was a thin, starved, hungry-lookinf fellow, ^ith a 
long, sffhrp, red nose, and, I thought, altoglther, a sort of person 
likely to do a little business^in the short-weight way wjth those 
who dealt with him. 1 thought, too, from the glance I took of his 
head, that there was a deficiency In his bump of conscientious- 
ness. Him, therefore, 1 struck off the list, and proceeded thet 
next. • ^ 

This man was, in all personal respects, the Tqyy opposite of the 
other t he was a fat, gruff, savage-looking monster, from whom 1 
did not think much dvility was to be expected { nor did I like the 
act in which I found him, when I peeped through^e window— this 
was throwing a loaded salt basket at the head of his apprentice. 
Probably it was deserved, but I did not like the cholerit exhibited 
—so 1 passed on to the third. Here was a jolly, pleasant, ma- 
tronly-looking woman for shopkeeper. 1 was taken with her* 
appearance, so in 1 popped, and w^ soon came to an understand- 
ing* I opened negotiationi by the purchase of a oouple of pounds | 


of tea, a proportionable quantity of sugar, and several other little 
odds and ends, for which 1 had a commission from my wife. We 
found the articles excellent, our worthy, jolly groceress civil and 
obliging ; and all, therefore, so far as this went, was right. 

The grocer, however, although a most convenient sort of per- 
sonage, cannot supply all the wants of n family ; there is another, 
still mor^essential, inasmuch as he is necessary not only to our 
codiforf, but almost to our existence — the baker. W» still wanted 
a baker ; having hitherto bought our bread in a straggling sort of 
way. What we wanted, then, was a regular baker ; and not 
knowing well where to look for one, we applied to our obligi^jg 
groceress. The worthy woman seemed delighted with the inquiry 
— we wondered why ; she thus solved the mystery. “ Why, 
she said, " my son’s a baker : his shop is just a little further on. 
He will be very happy to supply you, and*I undjirtakc fo warrant 
his giving you every satisfaction.” 

Well pleusGi^ to find that our little expenditure would — at least 
so far as the addition of bread went — be still kept in the family, we 
pri>eeeded forthwith to the shop of tho baker. It was a very 
respectable-looking one, and the baker himself a civil, obliging 
fellow ; CO wc settled matters with him on the iifhtaiit. 

It was, I thinlf, somewhere about three weeks after this, that 
ouf servant-girl brought, along with a quantity of butter for which 
she had been sent to Mrs. Aikenaidc's — the name, by tho way, of 
our worthy groceress — a very handsome card, which ran thus ; 

" Miss Jane Aikenside begs to intimate to her friends and the 
public, tViat she has begun business in the millinery and dress- 
making line, and that every care and attention wiU be bestowed in 
the execution of all orders with which she may be fit^oured.” At 
the bottom of the card — Availing herself of this opportiinily, 
Miss Mary Aikenside takes the liberty of ntinoiinciug, that she 
continues to instruct young ladies in music, on the terms formerly 
advertised, namely, two guineas per qilhrtei, of three lessnus per 
week.” ^ 

Aikenside ! ” said 1, on perusing the card { ” who arc they, 
these Misses Aikenside P ” 

“ Relations of our grocer’s, I dare say,” said my wife. Wc 
inquired, and found they were her daughters. 

"Very fortunate,” said my wife ; ” I was just at a loss where I 
should go with the girls’ new frocks and my own gown. Wc can’t 
do better tban gfvc them to Mrs. Aikruside’s daughlerri.” 

^*I thought so too, and, mr^ieovei*, said so ; but, being a matter 
not within my province, 1 interfered no further in it. My wife., 
however, lost no time in calling on Miss Aikenside, who carried on 
her business in her mother’s house, which was immediately over 
the shop. The interview was ^satisfactory to both parties. My 
wife was much pleased with both the appearance anti manners of 
Miss AikeoAde, and with the specimuDS of work which she sub- 
mitted. The children’s frocks and the gown were, therefore, 
immediately put into fier hands. The work was well done ; my 
wife laid she had not seen more accurate fits for a long time ; so, 
from this date, Miss Aikenside got all our millinery to do. 

I'hc intercourse which this brought on between the female 
members of the two families afforded my wife and daughters on 
opportunity of hearing Miss Mary Aikenside’s performances on 
th# piano— for she, too, resided with her mofiier, — with which 
they were all delighted; she was, they «aid, an exquisite per- 
former ; my wife adding, that as it was now full tinoU; that our two 
eldest girls had begun music (of which, indeed, we had been 
thinking for some time previously), we iDi|ht just send them at 
once to Miss Aikenside. I offered no objection, but, on the con- 
triry, was very glad that we could yet further patronise the vei^ 
respectable family whose services we had already fottq^)|eg useful) 
so to Miss Mary Aikenside our two daughters were immediately 
sent, to ^eara music ; and very^rapid progress they subsequently 
made under her tuition. • 

It was only now — that is, otter my two girls had begun music 
with Miss Aikenside — that 1 began to perceive the oddity of the 
circumstance of having so many of our wants supplied by one 
h2 
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family ; for 1 may as well add, the baker, who was unmarried, 
also lived with his mother. But this was an oddity to be rendered 
yet more remarkable. 

“ Mrs. Aikenside, my good lady,'* said I, on dropping one day 
into the shop, « you were good enough, besides furnishing us with 
what you dealt in yourself, to tell us where we could be supplied 
with wlint you did not deal in. You told us where to hnVl a baker; 
now, can you tell us where we shall find a shoemaker— a HspSet- 
ablo shoemaker ?** 

Mrs. Aikenside laughed. ** My husband, sir,’* she said, is a 
s]^oernu(er, and will be much obliged t(f you for any employment 
you may be pleased to put in his way.” 

1 now laughed too ; for the idea was becoming, 1 thought, 
exceedingj^y amusing. A shoemaker, is he ? ’* said I ; that *s 
odd, l)ut iurtiincte too. Where is his shop ? where does he 
work : ” 

Oh, he has no shop, sir ; shop-rents are so high. lie works 
up-stairs in fhc house ; he bus a small room set apart for the pur- 
pose. W'ill you walk up and see him, sir, if you please?” she 
added, pointing to an inside stair, wdiieh conducted from the shop 
to the story abov%. c 

1 did so ; and found Mr. Aikenside^a very respectable-looking 
man, hard at work in the midst of two or three journeymen ffnd 
a])prentiecs. lie had seen me several times in the shop before, so 
he knew me. 

“Mr. Aikenside,*’ said 1, “ I want a little work done in your 
way.’* 

** Most happy, to serve you, sir,” said Mr. Aikenside. 

** It is but *ti small matter, tliough — hardly worth your attention, 
I doubt ; but better things will probably follow.” 

“ Don’t mutter what it is, sir — d<iii’t matter how trifling. Glad 
and ready to do anything in my way, however small ; always thank- 
ful for employment.” ‘ 

** Then, sir, we shall deal,” sipd I, “ There *s a parcel of my 
youngsters’ shoes at home that stand in need of repairing.” 

” Send them over, sir, and they shall be done to your satisfac- 
tion ; or ril send one of these lads for them directly.” 

Here was an active, prompt, thorough-going tradesman then — 
one who seemed to know what he was about, i^nd who, 1 had no 
doubt, would do his work well ; just, in short, such a man us 1 
wanted. ■' 

1 was altogether much pleased witli» the man, and could not beln 
laughingly remarking to him the oddity of my finding so many of 
, the wants of life supplied by one family. “ There,” said I, “ is the 
grocer, the baker, the milliner, the teacher of music, and the shoe- 
maker, all in one family — all liviii|r together.” 

“ Ay, but you have forgot one — there’s another still to add,'* 
said Mr. Aikenside, appreciating the humour of the tftirig. ** We 
can furnish you with a tailor, too ; and us good a hand, 1 will say 
it, though lie be my own son, as any in to^n, be the other who he 
may.” • 

•* Bless my soul, a tailor too ! ” "ifiaid I ; ” where is this to end? 
Tray, where does he hang oul ? ” 

“ Why, sir, in the next room and he went to the door, and 
called out, ** Jim^ Jim, 1 say, come here a moment.” 

Jim came — a smart, and, although in the loose deshabille ofdiis 
calling, genteel-looking lad. 

** Here,” bontinued Mr. Aikenside, addressing his son — *<here 
is a gentleman, who doefin’t say he wants anything in your way just 
now, but who may, probably, do so by and by.” 

Jim bowed politely, and not ungracefully, and saying hot would 
chc proud of any ^ttle share of my enlftloymenit which 1 shohld 
think fiyihiairord him, put a handsomely embossed card into my 
bund, with his name and other particulars relative to his business. 

'I'he children’s shoes were sent tfi the father ; they were promptly 
ami well done, and the consequence wq;S, that we henceforth em- 
phiyed him lioth to make and mendVor us. 

The experiment of a suit for one of my boys was soon after made 
of the son s skill as a workman ; it was satisfactory-— more t ha n 


satisfactory. He, therefore, was instantly efubbed our tailor, and 
from this time given all our work, both old and new. 

So, good reader, there we are. This single family of the Aiken- 
sides, one way and another, get at least three-fourths of our entire 
income ; and right welcome are they to it, for they give full odmI 
fair value in return. 


GOLDSMITH. 

Tn^ wretched post of usher to an academy was at one time his 
refuge from actual starving. Unquestionably, hi^ description was 
founded on personal recollection where he says, “ 1 w’as up curly 
and lute ; . 1 was browbeat by the mastpr, hated for my ugly face 
by tlm mistress, worried by the boys within, and never permitted 
to stir out to seek ‘civility* abroad.” This state of slavery he 
underwent at Pcckhnm Academy, and hud such bitter recollection 
tlierenf as to be ollendcd at the slightest allusion to it. An 
acquaintance happening ,to use the proverbial phrase, “ Oh, that 
is all holiday at Peckham,” Goldsmith reddened, and asked if he 
meant to affront him. From this miserable condition he escaped 
with difficulty to that of journeyman, or rather simp-porter, to a 
chemist in Fish-strcet-hill ; in whose service he was recognised by 
Dr. Sleigh, his countryman and fellow-student at Edinburgh, who, 
to his eternal honour, relieved Oliver Goldsmith from this state of 
slavish degradation* The person and features of Dr, Goldsmith 
were rather unfavourable : he was a short, stout man, with a 
round face much marked with the snudl-pox, and a low forehead, 
which is represented as projecting in a singular manner. Yet these 
ordinary features w'cre mailed by a strong expression of reflection 
and (*f oliservation . — Sir Walter Scott, 


DERBY FOOT-BALL, ON SllROVE-TUESDAY. 

** Tlif'n IikIh, nnd lo il. thouji'li slwirp be the wcatlirr. 

And ifbv jou sboiiUniapinn) to fall, 

Tlioro lire wurFo in lile Ihan u tumble on heather. 

And life itself is hut n af/ouf-Uilf. 

“And when il is over, AVi-’lI drink a hliilie measure 
I'o each laird and each Indy that wjtnrss’d our fitn, 

And to rv’ry bliiiu' iM'nrl ihnt look pnii in our plousure— 

Ti'Jhe lads that have lost, and the lads that have iron." 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Onk of the most popular amusements of Derbyshire, on Shrove 
Tuesday, is the athletic game of foot-ball ; a game which iays fast 
hold of the aflectibns of the Peakrill, and is followed w'ilh enthu- 
siasm by every man who can pronounce the fc^hibbuleth of his 
country, tjic name of Darran. u 

A's played in the northern, and in fact in the greater, part of 
Dcrby.shire, foot-ball resembles the pastime of the same name in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, at d the adjoining counties ; that is, two 
sides are formed of the players, who adjourn to some large open 
field, mark out the distance of the^oq/s of the respective parties, 
and producing a leather ball, filled up plump and rendered elastic 
by an inflated bladder, each player endeavours, by kicking it with 
his foot, to impel it to the goal his own party, which is as 
I obstinately resisted *1^ the players of the other side, till, after a 
I succession of kicks aila bruiscsv of tugs, of wrestliugs, and falls, 

I frequently lasting for many hours, one of the contending parties 
drives the bnllfthrough the opening, and becomes the victor of the 
' day. *■ This is a slight sketch of the common game of foot-ball, as 
it is most generally jhayed ; but in Derby (the county. town), and 
in Ashbourne (thirteen miles distaiA), this game assumes a very 
differen'. character. 

i The inhabitants of Derby are born foot-ball players ; — the game 

seems interwoven with their existence ; they have drunk it with 
’their mothers’ milk, and it animates them through their lives. 
Enthusiasm is but' a cold word for their attachment to it ; on 
Shrove Tuesday ik is a passion irresistible, which hears down before 
it every obst^cle^ nnd defies the law, the magistracy, the police. 
Nor is it confined alone to the lower classes — the gentry, tlie 
respectable tradesmen, have all, in some part of their lives, been 
foot-ball players ; and they encourage it now by their countenance 
end their subscriptions ; they remember their own feats, and they 
view 9 rith pleasure the exertions of their successors. Young and 
^old, matrons and maids, are alike tranBpo*'ted with its delights, 
and “All Saints’” and “ Peter’s ” are the war-cries of the 
day. 

The game is a contest betwixt two of the five parishes of Derby# 
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St. Peter^ and All Saints’ ; the former joined by St. Werburgh’s 
ancf St. Mtchael’s, the latter by the remaining parish of St. 
Alkmund ; and both reinforced by vofenteers from various villages 

the surrounding country. All Saints* has its goal at an extre- 
'tnity of the town nearly a mile from the market-place, in the dam 
' of the Nunnery Mill ; St. Peter's at another extremity at nearly 
the same distance, on the precise spot of ground where, before the 
introduction of the New Drop, formerly stood the gallows ; botli, 
some twenty years ago, completely in the country, but now%onsi- 
derably within |hc boundaries of the new-built town. The ball, an 
enormous sphere of leather, stuffed with thavings, is dropped — 
none knows from whenqp — in the market-place, exactly as the 
town -hall clock strikes two, amidst an osseifibly of many thou- 
sands, 80 closely wedged together as scarcely to admit of any 
locomotion. The principal players form body in the centre of 
the crowd, and are distinguishable by being 6tri])ped to their shirts, 
and, instead of wearing hats or caps, ha^ng in general their heads 
bound round with handkerchiefs of various colours ; but as no 
particular badge is worn, a stranger finds it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to form a satisfactory idea of the conflicting parties ; a 
Derby eye alone can point out a »St. Peter's or an Ail •Saints* 
man. 

The bull, on being let fall, is not struck at or kicked with the 
font, but is, as soon as possible, picked up by one of the players, 
who, if he can, passes it immediately to his associates ; this, how- 
ever, is opposed by his adversaries, who endeavour to take the 
ball away. And now commences the interest of the game ; one 
party resolves to keep possession, thJ other to become fnastcr of 
the prize ; their hands arc elevated above their heads, their palms 
open towards the centre, ready to receive the ball in its passage ; 
and the shouts of “ St. Peter’s ! ” “ All Saints* ! " the clapping 
of hands, the cheers, the waving of handkerchiefs and encouraging 
motions from the upper windows and roofs of the surrounding 
houses, is altogether such ft display of interest and enthusiasm as 
is rarely witnessed, even at a horse-racB ; the excitement of an 
election, even at the closing of the ])o]], is apathy compared t<f it ; 
the existence of the town might be depending on the issue of the 
contest. 

It should have been premised, that on this afternoon all business 
is at a stand, and every shop shut up, and the lower windows of 
every house in those streets where there is a probabifity of the ball 
being taken are all closed ; entrance-gates are fastened, gardens 
barricadoed, and every method taken to secure property ; for foot- 
ball is lawless, and its partisans acknowledge no barrier which 
cannot resist their united force ! Housea become public roads 
when they ofler a nearer way to meet the ball i and no one grum- 
bles, no one scolds ! Eudli feels an interest in the gauip, and each 
gives every assistance to his favourite parish. 

The intent is to convey the ball, spite of all obstructions, to 
one of the goals ; walls must be scaled, fences removed, gates 
broken down, rivers forded or swum across — everything must give 
way to this important poini ! It is a complete trial (d‘ strength in 
each party — the one to make way, the other to prevent it ; every 
nerve is strained to the utmost, every exertion made to facilitate 
or retard progression. Tlw pressure is immense, but systematic ; 
Derby men, from long experience, well k^wing how to improve 
hunftiu power, either in resisting nr aiding the density of a concen- 
trated crowd. 

After a struggle of perhaps an hour, the ball is aarried or forced 
from the market-place, but not before many of the antagonfcts are 
reduced to all but a state of perfect nudity, and some put hors 
de combat^ by the dislocation of a limb, the breaking pf a bone, 
or the trampling of the crowd. It is now forcei^ti the street, till 
coming to St. Peter's bridge, it is thrown over the parapet into the 
Martin -brook*, where, in expectation of such an occur|^enoe, a 
swarm of players from both the contending ^parties are standing 
breast-high in the water, in readiness to seize it. A Peter’s man 
has got it 1 See ! he swims with it under the crch, and carries it 
along the culvert, pursued by a host of opponent^ chin-deep in 
water, towards the Derwent ! Alas, he cannot reach it I The 
opposing party have met him at the outlet, hftve driven the ball 
into the rolling-mill yard, have closed the gates upon their udver- 
saries, and begin to rejoice in the prospect of a speedy victory. 
These hopes, however, arc fallacious ! St. Peter’s men s^le the 
walls, force the gates off their ponderous hinges, and dripping wit^ 
the half-frozen water from the d\}lvert, renew the contest in the 
inclosed court. These strive to gain the river, those to take tlie 
ball hack into the town. It is now on an islet, guarded by two 


Peter’s men, divested of every article of clothing, but so wrapped 
up in their devotion to the game as to be perfectly unconscious of 
their appearance and situation ; while two others, nearly naked, 
lie upon and secure it, till an opportunity offers for removing it 
with safety. It is again in the water ; another bridge is dived 
under, an^ the poor ball, with two or three scores of its followers, 
is now yi the middle of the Derwent ' 

Thus* is the contest kept up, till darkness puts a period to the 
struggle ; the players become exhausted, the opposition more and 
more feeble ; reinforcements arrive, the con lenders assume new 
life, the game recommeinces, and the ball is finally tiikeit to the 
goal. St. Peter's, this year, is the winning party, and the church- 
bclls announce the conquest. He who l^d the honour of last 
delivering the ball is the champion of the night, and, mounted ou 
the shoulders of two of his friends, with another before lym carry- 
ing the ball, he is borne in procession from houge to house, soli- 
citing a something from every inmate for a “poor St. Peter's 
lad ! ” 

Happy woutd it be for the town if this trial of skill and strength 
coyuld be carried on without accidents, but life and limb are too 
often in jeopardy in every annual encounter ; yet so infatuated are 
the players, that a life lost or a limb fractured is passed by almost 
unnoticAi. On Shrove-Tuesday, 1 835, one young man was taken 
out of the crowcT to the surgeon's, with a dislocated shoulder ; it 
was with great exertion, and on his part with the most intense, 
suffering, replaced, and he resumed his play as if nothing iiad 
occurred. Another was nearly trampled to death ; and numbers, 
by suddenly plunging, when violently heated, into the almost 
frozen river, on one of the roughest and coldest of winter-days, 
caught such colds as will leave their visible effects for every suc- 
ceeding year of life. ^ 

Such is the Derby fool-ball play ! It is much cettsured, and it 
is also as highly commended. The title by w'hich it is held can 
only be prescriptioUf and prescription can never legalihe a riot. 
Be this as it may, it is still practised, without any effectual inter- 
ference of the municipal authorities to nut it down ; in fact, every 
member of the borough, from his worship the mayor to the lowest 
burgess, ih or has been a foot-bali player ; and it would seem ill- 
natured to prohibit the present generation what in bygone years 
has afforded thorn a high grutilicalion. 

or the origin of this singuiur pastime we can do nothing more 
than form conjectures. No one can remember its commencement; 
it has been the amusement of our ancestors in those times of vi Inch 
we have no account. It is undoubtedly tire remains of one of those 
hardy sports which formed the solace of our early progenitors, and 
improved their strength, their agility and address ; aud this may 
Jle said in its favour, that eucn at the present day it is entered into 
without mercenary motives, and carried on without any quarrel— 
the sole object being tire honour of beating the competitor, and 
carrying away the ball. Something of the kind was formerly * 
practisi;d in the city of Chesteill by the shoemakers and drapers ; 
but in 15^0 it was nbolislted, and a foot-race on the Roodee, on 
every succeeding Shrove-Tuesdny, established in its stead. 

The game to which this foot-ball makes the nearest approach is 
that formerly jrlaycd in Wales, under the name of Knappaii ; but 
knappan seems to bate been a much more noble amusement — 
one^art of the players being mounted on fleet and active liurses, 
and having for the theatre^of contention an extensive open 
country. 

This foot-ball is not confined to Shrove-Tuesday alone ; it is 
also played on the following day, but generally by a younger set, 
the aspirants for future J'ame ; and at Ashbourne the same rule is 
observed, the contending parties, as at Derby, ffeing the represen- 
tatives of two particular parishes. • 


THK HAMMJSn., 

The principle of the permanence of the*force of communicated 
motitm, BO far as any cause within the moving body itself is con- 
cerned — that is^of its absolute permanence — except in so fin* u 
it is counteracted by some external and opposite for^, wljii.st re 
lies at the very foundation of all just views of rilc'^cory, is 
sufflcie^itly shown, by many examples, to be a most important 
element in the practice of mlichanics. What is it, in fact, but 
this which constitutes tlw aiant force of impact, and makes the 
hammer a weapon more jrowprful than any other-^irresistible — in 
moulding and submitting the various objects around him to the 
uses and purposes of man ? There is no machine comparable to 
the hammer, 'fhe. force of heat, indeed, iusinuaies itself betw-een 
the pores and interstices of bo^es, and operating there separately 


* This brook is now covered by a new culvert, and forms a wide street. 
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upon their particlee, breaks them up in detail ; bat the hammer 
encounters the acinimulated force of their cohesion and overcomes 
it. The hardest rocks and the most unyielding metals submit to 
it. If man reigns .over inanimate matter, shapes out the face of 
the earth to his use or to his humour, and puts the impress of his 
skill and his labour upon the whole face of nature, fk-is chiefly 
with the aid which this mighty force of impact gives him^ 1{ is 
this that clears away for him the trees of the forest — that shapes 
for him the materials of his dwelling— that beats out for him the 
instruments of tillage — that digs and hues up the earth — that, after 
having hut for him bis corn, threshes it, end crushes it into flour 
— that lames for him bis cattle, shapes and binds together his 
wagons and carts, andmiakes his roads : in short, there is no use 
of society for which this force of impact does not labour, and there 
is 110 operation of it which does not manifest this tendency of 
communicated fnree motion to permanence. Were there no 
tendency to permanence in the force of motion which his hammer 
acquires in its descent, its power on the substance which the 
artificer seeks to shape out would only be the same as though he 


were to lay it gently down upon it ; its impact would be no ^ealer 
force than the pressure of its weight. So far, however, is this 
from bring the qase, that, as it is well known to the workman, a 
slight blow from the lightest hammer is suflSqjent to hbrade a 
surface, which the direct pressure of a ton weight would not make 
to yield. There is no force in nature comparable to that*of 
impact. — Moseley's Illustrations of Science, 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA*. 


By referring to the map of Europe, the reader will better 
understaud tbj importance and value of the two volumes whose 
title we have given below, and be led to take aii interest in their 
subject. It is, indeed, somewhat humiliating that we, in Britain, 
know HO little about a portion of Europe whose past history, con* 
fused as it may be, is freqrently of the most exciting nature, and 
whose present condition and projects are of great importance to 
the politician, the merchant, and all who care about the progress 
and improvement of their fellow*meii« ** Our ignorance,'* says 
Mr. Paget, **of Hungary is bitterly complained of by the Hun* 
garians. ^ You are more interested in England about the cause of 
the South Sea Islands than about us Protestant constitutional 
Hungarians ; you know more of the negroes in the interior of 
Africa than you do of a nation in the East of Europe.' * This is 
undoubtedly true, but how can we ,^elp it ? ’ was my answeP) 
* Neither your newspapers nor those of Germany dare give us any 
infotmatioii on your politics ; for if they do, they know that 
' their Austrian circulation is lost, as they are stopped at the fron- 
tiers I and besides the difficulties o( travelling in the country, it is 
by no means easy to procure a passport at Vienna for that purpose.* 
We both regretted that, between two nations who had each so 
mtich that the other required, such mutual ignorance should pre- 
vail, and we could only hope that steam -navigation would break 
down the barrier which had hitherto been ihund insurmountable.*' 


Contrast our ignorance of Hungary with the interest felt a^out 
us in the minds of intelligent Hungarians. 

" Bulwer's * England nnd the English’ is known everywhere, 
and PUckler Muskau has helped to spread an acquaintance with 
our manners. For politics, the Allyemeine Zeitung is the autho- 
rity. It is wondgrlul how eagerly every cone asks for information 
about our parliament ; and 1 could not help thinking that if sodie 
of the honourable ineAbers who occasionally make such melan- 
choly exhibitions there, could guess how far and wide their repu- 
tation is spread, they would sometimes think twice before they 
speak* Many seemed^to think that the House of Commons must 
needs be the favourite resort of every one ; and 1 have heard young 
men declare, that they would toil and a^ave a life-long for the 
t/leasure of once sc^^ing, and hearing the debate of tliat house. 
Not a aii^'^at name in either chamber but was familiar to our 
host. How did Lord Grey luok? What would the Duke of 
Wellington do ? How could Peil hold with the ultrofTories ? 
Was O Connell an honest mau ? Did Stanley really believe all he 
talked about church property H '■ 

** The name of 0*Couiiell, throughout all Hungary, we found a 

TransvlVMila: ItomarkK on Utelr Condition, Social, 

Political and I. ronom ral. By Join, Paget. Esq. With numeroua llluilraUoDS 
from ifcclchcs by Mr Hering. l^ondon^ John Murray, isati. 


watchword among the liberal GathoUos, and many were the mes- 
tions wc were asked about his eloquenoe, talent, and ^pearanec. 
He seems to be oonsidered m living testimony that Gatholioisai 
and even ultra-liberalism are by no means ineoniiitaut.*' ^ ' 

Nay, more, the very Jews in Hungary — one^ at all 6veiiti--koow'[, 
something about us. 

** While we were waiting, "«iays Mr. Paget, '' for fresh horsei 
befor^ the little ' Juden for by this contemptuous epithet, 

answering to ' Jew's pot-house,' Stephan always designated an inn 
kept by a Jew,— at tne^ station next Tyerhova, on^ of the tribe of 
Israel came up and asked us if we would likd" to see some curious 
rocks, only a quarter of an hour from th^ village. As we followed 
him to the spot, he s^ked tl)pse questions as to where we came 
from, what we were doing, and whither wc were going, so common 
in most countries except our own, where they are avoided, as 
though every one was doing something of which he was ashamed, 
and which ho desired td' conceal. On hearing that we were 
English, he asked very earnestly if one Walter Scott was yet Ij^ving, 
and expressed the greatest regret when he learnt his death. Sur- 
prised at such a sentiment from such a man, and suspecting some 
mistake, 1 inquired what be knew of Scott ; when he pulled from 
his pocket a well-thumbed German translation of Ivanboe,.,..the 
very romance of persecuted Judaism, — and assured iqe he had 
read that and many others of lus works witli great pleasure. I do 
not know that I ever felt mdre strongly the universal power of 
genius than when 1 found the bard of Scotland worshipped by a 
poor Jew in the mountainsaof Hungary." 

Hungary, then, is a portion of that extensive country which, in 
past mstory, has been the "border" or debateable land " of 
Europe ; the nursery of swarms of hardy barbarians who tried the 
arms and skill of the most active of Homan emperors, and more 
than once made imperial Rome trem{>le ; and which is memora- 
ble in the history of the great struggle between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, during that period when the Turkish power, in 
its strength, seemed destined to subvert Europe. This extent of 
country may be considered as lying between Turkey, Austiia 
proper, Russia and Poland, and as stretching from the Adriatic 
to the Black (Sea. It belongs to Turkey, Russia, and Austria ; the 
latter empire contaiuing Hungary, and Transylvania, the subjects 
of the volumes before us. The Danube, on its way to the Black 
Sea, flows through the heart of Hungary, thus giving a rich and 
fertile country the 'benefits which may be derived from the use of 
a noble river, and on which steam is now in active operation. 

Pditicol^y considered, Hungary stands somewhat in the same 
relation to the arbitrary power of Anstrja, that Ireland did to 
Britain before the possing^of the Catholic Emanoipatioo Act. It 
was finally delivered from the Turkish yoke about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; but tbougUr united to Austria, it still 
considers itself as an independent kingdom, having a constitution 
which the Hungarians regard with jealous attachment, and laws 
and privileges, the operation of which Fas been, and still continue, 
a source of great trouble and offcpce to the Austrian court. " The 
crown of St. Stephen " is preserved with religious care. " ft is 
almost impossible for a foreigner to conceive with how deop a 
veneration the Hungarians regard this crown as an emblem of 
national sovereignty, knd its removal was considered, as indeed it 
was intended, to be a mark of the fhduction of Hungary to the 
state of an Aust|Min province. Pope Sylvester II. seut the crown 
to Stephen, fir» King of Hpgary, in the year 1000, on the 
establiihmeut of Christiauity in the country, wbenoe it has ro- 
fieived the title of < Holy and Apostolic Crown,* It has at varions 
times befn seized by ‘usurpers to the tbrone, been hidden tor years, 
removed to foreign oouutries, but always eventually brought ba(^, 
and more propdly regarded than ever. It is now placed in the 
castle of Buda ( wo of the highest upbles of the land are appointed 
its guardians; anikit is watched and guarded with even more care 
than the holiest of relics. The reign of Joseph II. is, by Hunga- 
rians, regarded as a kind of interregnum, because he never pla^ 
this ospwu on his head. 

, " From the sera of the eonqusst of the countrv the Hungarian 
nobles elaim to date the origin Of their rights and privUeg as ; but 
the legal act by which they were secured, and by the terms of 
which the present monarch at his ooronatton swore to maintain 
them, was executed in 1222. 

c* The English reader can scarcely fail to be struck by the 
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singular coincidence of two countries, so far apart as England and 
Hungary, having obtained, within seven years of each otner,^the 
English in 12i5j the Hungarians in 1222, — ^through the wetness 
of their monarches the great charters of ^eir liberties. Nor, if he 
looks a little further, will he be less surprised to find that at that 
time the Hungarians were equid to, if not before us, in enlightened 
notions of personal freedom, of civil right, and of politick privi- 
lege. It would be out of our province to investigate the causes 
which have produced the different resuks which we observe at the 
present moment ; but 1 suspect a fair estimate of them would g^ve 
us little cause for the indulgence of national vanity. The accident 
of geographical (j^sition has often worked npghty results in our 
favour and against the Hungarians.'' 

Having thus got a glimpse*of Hungary, we map now aodbmpany 
Mr. Paget from Vienna. • • 

** It was about the middle of June 1635, that we shook the dust of | 
Vienna from our feet, and bent our steps tolrards the confines of I 
Hungary. Full of the h^e of adventure, with which the idea of 
entering a country familiar only in histo^ or romance fills even 
older hmds than ours, we had been for some days impatient at the 
dull delays of the Austrian police, and were oommensuratelv re- 
joiced at their termination, and the actual commencement oi our 
journey. 

** The reader would certainly laugh, as I have often done since, 
did I tell him one half the foolish tales the good Viennese told us 
of the country we were about to visit.. No roads! no inns! no 
police 1 we must sleep on the ground, eat where we could, and be 
ready to defend our purses and our lives at every moment ! In 
full credence of these re])ort8, we provided ourselves most plenti- 
fully with arms, which were carefully loaded, and placed ready for 
immediate use ; for as we heard that nothing but fighting would 
carry us through, we determined to put the best face we could on 
the matter. It may, however, ease the reader’s mind to know 
that no occasion to shoot anything more formidable than a par- 
tridge or a hare ever presentid itself; and that we finished our 
journey with the full conviction that travdUing in Hungary was 
just as safe as travelling in England. * 

Why or wherefore, I know not, but nothing can exceed the 
horror with which a true Austrian regards both Hungary and its 
inhabitants. I have sometimes suspected that the bugbear with 
which a Vienna mother frightens her squalier to sleep, must be an , 
Hungarian bugbear ; for in no other way can 1 aceffimt for the ! 
iubred and absurd fear which they entertain for such near neigh- 
bours. It is true, the Hungarians do sometimes talk about liberty, 
constitutional rights, and other such terrible things, to which no 
well -disposed ears should ever be open, and to Which the ears of 
the Viennese are religiously closed. Worthy people ! How satis- 
fied must the old emperor, guie Franxelf have been v^th you ! 
When a certain professor once remonstrated with him on toe 
censorship o^ the press, and represented it as the certain means of 
checking the genius of his people, he was fnswered, * I don’t want 
learned subjects— .1 want good subjects.’ As regards the first part 
of his wish no man had m^re reason to be contented than the 
late Emperor of Austria ; for a more unintellectual, eating and 
drinking, dancing and music-loving people do not exist, than the 
good people of Vienna As long as they can chtpebaokene Hend$l 
at the Sped, or dauce in the Augarten, and ^pten to the immortal 
StrausI, as lie stamps and fiddles before the best walts-band in 
Europe, so long will they willingly close their ears to all such 
wicked discourses ; and, despite the speculations off philosophers 
or the htrangues of patriots, nothing wUl ejer induce theift to 
desire a change. ^ 

** The reader must not imagine that he is about 5o visit 
one people on entering Hungary, but ratbsr a collection 
of many races, united by geographical position, and other 
circumstances, into one nation, but which still preserve aU 
their original peculiarities of language, drqsB, religion, and 
manners. The Magyars or Hungarians proper, th^ domi- 
nant race, and to whom the land may be saM to belong, do 
not amount to more than three millions and a ha)f oi|t of the ten 
millions at which the whole population is estimated. The Splavaoks 
may be reckoned at two mulions ; other memberl of the Sclavish 
race, but differing in religion and dialect, at two and a half ; the 
rest of toe population, being made up of Wallacks, Jews, Ger- 
mans, Gipsies, 5cc. There is scarcely less difference of religion 
than of origin in this motley population. The Catholics are pre- 
dominant, as well in number as iii*g>ower ; but the two sects of 

* U may be m well to renwrk at ooce, that the word Magyar should ho pro- 
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Protestants, the Lutherans and Calvinists, and the members of the 
Greek church, both united and non-united, are numerous, and 
enjoy nearly the same rights as the Catholics. The Jews are 
tolerated on the payment of a tax, but cannot exercise any political 
functions." 

The Danube enters Hungary at Presbnrg ; and in this city the 
sittings of ^ Diet— toe Hungarian Parliament— are held, on 
accouijt oMta proximity to Vienna. But the Hungarians arc 
anxious for its sittings being held in Pest, or rather Buda-Pest ; for 
these two cities, lying opposite each other, on both sides of the 
Danube, must 1^ considered as one city, the capital of Hungary. 
Let us therefore descend to€ river, and endeavour to discofer " 
it, like that ** learned countryman of ours," of whom Mr. Paget so 
pleasantly tells us. 

I believe,'’ gays be, ** I must say something as to the where- 
abouts of toe place, more especially os it wasdonly this spring that 
a gleamed countryman of ours, whom spleen or the fidgets had 
dAven BO far frpm his usual haunts about Westminster Hall, 
declared with open eyes and gaping mouth that he had discovered 
Pest I Here was a city, Buda-Pest, of more than one hundred 
toousand inhabitants, of which this learned gentlemen was, up to 
toe time of his visit, entirely ignorant. 

For odb hnndijpd and forty-five years did the*Tarks remain 
masters of Buda : jet almost^the only evidences of their former 
domlfdon are some baths near the Danube, and the tomb of a saint ; 
the former of which are still used by the ChristiaQS, and the latter 
is sometimes visited by a pious Moslem pilgrim. The Turkish 
baths, which are supplied by natural Bulphur-8i>rlngs, are small- 
vaulted rooms, vrith steps leading down to the bottom, along 
which the bathers lie at different depths. If I might judge from 
my feelings merely, I should say that the steam whigh arises iVom 
these springs is much hotter than the water itself ; foiP, though it 
was quite painful to support the heat of the steam, the water 
appeared only moderately warm. 

It is not easy to imagine a more perfect contrast than is pre-. 
sented by the environs of Pest and Buda^ the one, a bare sandy 
plain ; the other, hill and valley, beautifmly varied with rock and 
wood. Hitherto this romantic neighbourhood has been sadly 
neglected : but as the taste for the picturesque is extended, and 
the wealthy citizens of Pest begin to desire the imaginary import- 
ance conferred by landed possesaions, and the real luxury of 
country-houses, the hills of Buda will be as well covered with 
suburban villas and mimic castles as Richmond or Hampstead. 
At present, the taste for the picturesque is, perhaps, as little felt 
in Hungary as iii almost any country in Europe. The negligence 
with wmen the position of a house is commonly chosen, the 
absence of gardens and parks,* or, if present, the bad taste with 
which they are laid out, and the carelessness with which they are 
kept, are strong evidence of this deficiency. 

** The Btlllaess of Buda contrasts very strongly with the active 
bustle of* Pest. Buda is the residence of the bureaucracy of Hun- 
gary, and there is always about these gentry a certain sedateness 
of air, and imt unfrequently a pompous vacancy of expression 
which has notoing analogous to the haughty look of the rich noble, 
or the quick glance of the enterprising merchant of Pest ; and 
Buda seems to have cau^t the complexion of its inhabitants. The 
royal palace, occupied by the Palatine, the residence of the com- 
mander of the garrison, and the houses of two or three great 
families, give an air of dignity, but not of life, to the town : and 
as we walked round the ramparts, and admired its beautiful posi- 
tion, it was quite a relief that the establishment of a permanent 
bridge would soon restore to Buda its share of life and prosperity, 
of "^ch its young and lusty rival seemed in danffer of robbing it 
i entirely. * 

** The railroad from Vienna through Raab to Buda,#iot dreamed 
of at tha time of our visit, though now in active preparation, will 
do much to raise the importance of Budh. still higher. Since 
1836 no less than four or five lines of railroad traversing Hungary 
in every direction have been proposed, and some of them actually 
undertaken. The Success t)f steam naxjgation hgs given a stimulus , 
to enterprise and specuUtion in Hungary, from which 
will eventually reap a golden harvest. ^ 

“ One hundred and fifty yearsosgo. Pest, now so beautiful and 
fiourisbing, was a mere heap of ruins ; its mud walls broken down, 
»its houses destroyed, and its fow inhabitants ^ng from the deso- 
lation around them. At that time, too, a Turkish Pasha sat in 
toe fortress of Buda, and nearly half of Hungary was subject to 
his sway. In one hundred and fifty years, then, has this place 
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grown to its present size ; from s miserable ruin, it has become 
one of the capitals of Europe I Nor does Pest owe its rise to the 
iiat of a monarch, who could raise a Potsdam or a Carlsmhe from 
the desert, but to the ener^ of the people and its own natnral ad- 
vantages. Situated nearly in the centre of one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world, on the banka of a river which traverses more 
than half of Europe, surrounded by a population reouiring a sup- 
ply of almost every article of luxury from abroad, chosen by 
fashion as the metropolis, with a good climate, and caiftible*bf un- 
lioriitcd extent on every side, it requires but little sagacity to fore- 
see a brilliant future for Buda-Pest. No one can wish its pro- 
sperity more sincerely than the author of these pages ; for he believes 
that with it is closely associated the 'prosperity of all Hungary, 
and perhaps too the independence of the east of Europe.’* 

Before quitting Buda-Pest, we must introduce our readers to one 
of the noble spirits ” of Hungaiy, Count Sz^chenyi. 

** Count SDSchenyi Istvhn is the third son of the founder and 
benefactor of the museum of Pest, a scion of the same hoifte 
which produced two of the most distinguished archbishops of 
Hungary. For seventeen years Szechenyi served in the Austrian 
army ; and it was not till the peace had rendered it an idle life, 
and removed all chance of distinction, that he determined to quil 
it. Perhaps, rdisgusted with ti^e system of favouritism, or the 
personal enmity which had kept him down to (he rank of captain ; 
perhaps moved by that spirit of (^generation which, from the 
mountains of Transylvania, spread over the plains of Hungary, and 
was felt even at the gates of Vienna itself ; or, it may be, warned 
that the freedom with which he had dared, under the influence of 
this spirit, in his place as an Hungarian Magnate, to address the 
upper chamber, was inconsistent with the uniform he wore such 
have been suggested as among the causes which may have driven 
him from tjhe'army, and which soon placed him in the foremost 
rank of Hungarian patriots. 

**The leisure which he now enjoyed was occupied in foreign 
travel. England particularly fixed his notice. Our manners, our 
institutions, our commerce, were objects of his study, and offered 
him useful hints for tRe improvement of his native land. The 
causes which impeded the introduction of commerce in Hungary, 
and the great development or her natural resources which must 
result from their removal, first occupied his attention. At home, 
he found a government and people mutually distrustful. The 
Hungarians complained to him that foreign — so they called 
Austrian — jealousy and oppression were the sole causes of all their 
misfortunes ; while, beyond the Carpathians, be heard his coun- 
trymen described as a tyrannical, ignorant, and turbulent nobUity, 
the oppressors of a poor, idle, and slavish peasantry ;-*-the one 
class who would not, the other whp could not, effect anything for 
the common advantage of their country. On all sides, a reform in 
Hungary was declared impossible. 

“ Szechenyi was not to be turned from his object. His plan 
was cautiously laid down, and has been so far steadily foUowed up, 
—to labour incessantly at improvements, and to pursue such only 
as the strength of his means gave him a reasonable hope that 
with unwearied perseverance he might carry throd|j[h. In com- 
mon with others, be has always striven for the groat oljects of 
reform in the laws and institutions of the country, an extension of 
the rights of the lower classes, and a more equitable aq,d just 
government ; hut his great and peculiar glory is in the path which 
he has marked out alone, and wKich, in spite of all obstacles, he 
still follows with the greatest success, — namely, the improvement 
of the material condition of Hungary. 

** The system so long and so ably followed up, of Germanising 
Hungary, had ncceeded to such a degt^e as to destroy, to a ron- 
siderable extent, the feelings of nationality among the higher 
nobles : most of thedS were ignorant of the language ; few of them 
took any iifterest in the affairs of Hungary, except in the pre- 
servation of their own privileges ,* and some even affected to 
despise their countrymen, because of a little outward rudeness, of 
which the absenteeism pursued by the more polished and ^wealthy 
was the main cause. Fortunately tbw well-wishers of Hunl^ry 
•• knew how influential a principle the spirit of nationality is in the 
regen^lkm of a country j nor did they forget how strongly the 
language of one's childhood, with which iqan's earliest apd dearest 
aasociationa are connected, acts ih exciting that spirit. 

** The restoration of the Hungariac language was therefore the 
first object. Szechenyi himself, from disuse, was no longer master ’ 
himself so, and became one of the most influen- 
tial m Its diffuMon. He was the first in the chamber of Magnates 
who spoke m Hungarian ; tiU then Latin was always used to the I 


debates, as, we have seen, it still is by the Palatine and by the court 
party. Few thought of reading Hungariaa ; still fewer, except some 
poets, of writing in it : Szechenyi published aeveral«political works 
in the language, and Himgarian authorship has be^me fashion- 
able. Among men it is now the medium of conversation ; at 
public dinners, toasts and speeches in German would not be 
listened to | and at Pest, whatever may be the case at Vienna, 
Hungarian gentlemen afb now ashamed to be thought ignorant of 
the Hungarian language. ® 

i* The establishment of a society for the development of the 
Hungarian language was proposed by Szdchenjvi in the diet, and 
was, BB usual, met by innumerable ol^jectiohs, of which the 
want of funds was the most cogent. ^ * 1 willingly contribute one 
year’s iheome ’ (flOOO/.), said Szechenyi ; * 1 second it with 4000/.,* 
•aid Count Kkrolyi Gyorgy: the example was catching, and 
30.000/. were soon subscribed. 

** 1 have some hesitation in speaking of the writings of Count 
Szechenyi, for 1 have never been able to master the difficulties of 
the language, and we all know that translations, even the best, con- 
vey but indifferently the spirit of the original. Many of hb works, 
too, have not been translated, and of ^ese 1 can only give the 
title-page. It would be, however, too great an omission not to 
speak of what has produced so great an effect ; and I shall there- 
fore give a short analysis (from the German translation) of his 
* Hitel,’ or * Credit,’ the work which has been most extensively 
read, and which has gained him the most fame. 

<< The ^ Hitel ’ is an inquiry into the causes of the want of 
commercial credit in Hungary, with suggestions for their removal. 
In the introduction, Cdunt Szechenyi attacks one of the great 
drawbacks on Hungarian progress, — the want of a common pur- 
pose, and a common opinion. *A11 are anxious to build,’ he 
writes, * and every one at the same building ; but unfortunately 
each wishes to lay his foundation-stone in a different spot, and 
begin his work in a different style. Many would like to com- 
mence in tlie middle, and some to think the best plan of 
building a house is to' begin with the roof. Few set themselves to 
work at the foundation. * Oh ! if the Ludovica road in Croatia 
were but toll-free ! ’ says one. — * Give me rather a suspension- 
bridge between Buda and Pest ! ’ answers another. — ' First of all, 
let us lay out a promenade along the banks of the Danube, and 
plant it with trees ; and while they are growing up, we shall have 
time to No, no ; 1 say a Magyar theatre, and the Magyar 
language : that will keep up our nationality 1 ’ — * Ah ! ’ says 
another, * if our rich Magnates would only come and live at home, 
instead of spending all their money in foreign lands, and take a 
{>art in our county meetings ! * — * Tut, man ! ’ grumbles a neigh- 
bour, ^ that’s all notl ing ; if they would not bring those nasty 
foreign fashions into the country, — tviose shoes and stockings, in- 

sfead of stout Magyar boots,— and those great hairy how do they 

I call them ?^coUwrs GreeSj in which they hide their honest 
Magyar faces !’^ — ‘ Tfre paper-money is our ruin, friend!* 
observes one ; * if we could only get hold of Kremiiitz ducats, and 
keep’Huqgarian gold and silver witliin the boundaries of Hungary ; 
then — ’ f* Nay,’ answers a second, * but the salt-tax ! if the salt- 
tax was but lower ! ’ and so on to the end of the chapter. Every 
man believes his own plan so much the best and wisest, that, 
without it, no step can be made in the march of Hungarian im- 
provement.*’ * ® 

** Others again, he adds, lay aU the blame on government ; 
others lament that Hungary’s glory is past, and mourn the olden 
tima. To all he answers, * Seek what is practical, depend on your- 
selves for your refilrm, and keep well in mind that the star of 
Hungary’s glory has yet to shine.^ 

** lu Hungary, a want of unity between the different ranks of 
the nobility, an absence of a common feeling, and of something 
like ^ general opinion, have been long among the most acknow- 
ledged causes of ipaction. Everjr doss discusses apart the sub- 
ject ofdmmediate interest, forms its own opinion of public events, 
and its own plafis for public reforms : the accordance which gives 
strength and f^rce to action is wanting. This deficiency was 
universally acluowledged ; but without a free press, and with a 
Diet sitting but' rarely, and then at a distance from the capital 
and centre of the country, without reports of the debates, without 
even a national literature, and in the midst of the bitterest jea- 
lousies of caste and class, what remedy could be proposed? 
Szechenyi had seen tlie clubs in London ; and with that singular 
talent, which he eminently po^Sesses, of appropriating and adapting 
whatever be finds good in other countries to the wants and defi- 
ciencies of Hungary, he at once perceived how useful their organ!- 
wtion might be ma^ to effect a greater puipose than that of lerv- 
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ing as mere pride-protectora for poor gentlemen^ or of fumiehing 
the Belfidh enjoyment of the greatest luxury at the cheapest rate. 
A club, or — to avoid a name associated on the Continent afith cer- 
tain reminiscences of the French revolutipn— a Casino, while en- 
tirely free from any political scheme, would afford to all the upper 
classes an opportunity of meeting, and becoming better acquainted 
with each other’s good qualities ; it would harmonise and generalise 
opinions, and improve the manners and th# tone of feeling, besides 
affording opportunities for reading all tUb journals of Europe — an 
advantage which few private individuals could command. • 

** At Pest, accordingly, a Casino was established on a most 
magnificent scale, at we sj^all see hereafter ; and now no less than 
one hundred exist in different parts of Hungary and Transy Wania. 

One of Sz^chenyi’s favounte plans is the embellishment and 
aggrandisement of Pest. For this purpose he has laboured to have 
the Casino on so handsome a scale ; to build a national Magyar 
theatre ; and, more than all, to raise a permadent bridge between 
Pest and Buda. At present there is only a bridge of boats between 
the two towns, which is taken up during si]? months in the year ; 
and the whole communication during that period is carried on by 
means of ferry-boats, or over the ice. At certain times, particu- 
larly during the freeze and thaw, not to speak of storms and fogs, 
this produces much inconvenience, and is often attended with great 
danger. 

" To remove so great a drawback to the prosperity of the two 
cities, Sz4chenyi has proposed to build | bridge across the river, 
either of stone or iron as may appear best ; and, as the width is 
only a quarter of a mile, it would not appear so difficult an under- 
taking. Of course, it was declared impossible : one said the 
Danube was too wide, another found it too deep, and a third 
declared that if the biidgc was all finished, the first winter’s ice 
would carry it away. English as well as German engineers have 
thought otherwise ; and it is a certain fact, that Trajan’s Bridge, 
three hundred miles lower down, stood firm enough till Hadrian 
destroyed it. • 

These, however, were not the greatest Impediments to be 
overcome. Count Szcchenyi had a still greater object in view* 
than the improvement of Pest in the building of this bridge ; he 
proposed to teach the Hungarian nobles the advantage of 
paying taxes. The bridge was to be built by money raised 
in shares; the interest on which was to be paid by tolls, to 
which every one, noble or ignoble, should contribute. \?liat ! an 
Hungarian noble pay taxes ? A hornet’s nest is a feeble compari- 
son to the buzz these gentlemen raised about Szi'chenyi’s ears. 
It was no matter : he inveighed against them at the Diet, be wrote 
at them in the journals, he ridiculed them in private, and in the 
end he conquered them ; a bill passed both chambers, by which 
the legal taxation of the nobks in the form of a bridge-tyll was^ 
acknowledged. The Judex Curio: shed tears on the occasion, and 
declared * he would never pass that ill-fated bridge, from the erec- 
tion of which he should date the downfall of the Hungarian 
nobility.* ” 

The construction of this ggeat work ” has been entiaistechto 
W. Tierney Clarke, Esq., and a view of it adorns Mr.* Paget’s 
second volume. But the exertions of this illustrious nobleman 
do not dose their amount with fbe suspension-bridge. 

** One pf the greatest of Szcchenyi)^ achieveJIients is the steam 
navigation of the Danube. This is his own in idea and in accom- 
plishment. It is now about six years since he first undertook the 
voyage from Pest to the Black Sea. A comfortable decked boal, 
a good cook^ and a pleasant companion, with thevneans and appur- 
tenances for shooting, fishing, sketching, and rowing, were not 
bad preparations against the fatigues and dangers to whicli he 
expected to be exposed. The comparative ease and safety of 
the navigation, the magnificence of the scenery, the size and im- 
portance of the tributary streams which poured their waters iifto 
the Danube, and the richness of the country on "its banks, #rere 
secrets revealed to a mind which felt their full force, and happily 
knew how to employ them. Of course, the timid set him down 
as mad for undertaking such a journey ; but when he reniftned and 
ventured to whisper the possibility of steam navigation, even bis 
best friends shook their heads. * Steam in Hungary ! yes, indeed, 
in another century ! * said those who never think the present the 
time for action. * Steam, indeed, in the shallows and rapids of 
the Danube! No; if we must have steam, why not take the 
plains ? Nature has laid them out for «ail-roads,’ said others, who 
oppose everything practicable by proifi)sing something imprac- 
ticable. Szechenyi let the first wait their time : to the second he 
recommended a speedy commencement of the rail-road, that the 


country might derive advantage from one, if not from both of 
their schemes. * 

In pursuance of his own plan, Szechenyi went over again to 
England, studied carefully the principles of steam navigation ; 
brought over English engineers ; and, when at last certain of the 
practicability of the scheme, formed a company and purchased a 
steam boat. H was in October 1830 that the first steam -boat 
plied between Semlin and Pest ; the communication is now com- 
plete frdim 'Iftenna, and will soon be so from Ratisbon to Smyrna. 
Thirteen vessels are employed, and a number more building.” 

Here for the present we conclude ; but in our next number we 
will draw still more upon ths interesting volumes of Mr. Pafet, 
and endeavour to complete our view of Hungary with a glimpse of 
Transylvania. * 


ALLIGATORS IN SOUTH AMKiyCA. ^ 

Counted thirty-nine alligators, all of which were lying close 
together in one extended line. Some of them were very large. It 
is really horrible & witness them devouring that large fish called 
the bagrct for which they lie in wait in the current and eddies of 
the river. They bring their huge jaws together upon their prey 
with a great noise and splashing, and then raise their heads out of 
the water in ^rder to devour them, which occupies more time than 
would be expected in such a monster. Should they happen to 
seize upon the fish crosswise, they have great trouble in placing it 
in a straight position that they may swallow it ; the blood running 
all the time over their hideous jaws. They sleep a great deal in 
the sun, with their mouths wide extended. Our boat would fre- 
quently get within an oar’s length of one without waking it up ; 
and at this short distance, once or twice 1 poured a whole cargo of 
duck-shot directly into his throat ; but wdicther he survived or not, 
I could not determine, as it invariably got to the wafbr again. 
When wc were about half a league from Los doh Canos, wc stopped 
for the night ; the Bogas stretched their straw mats on a beautiful 
playa (sand.bar) of white sand. These mats, with their toldaa 
over their heads, arc the only beds they hu^'C. Moving around a 
large fire in the night, cooking their supper, with the white toldas 
raised around, they would form an exsellcnt tableau for a painter. 
These fires arc also essential for warding off the af tucks of the 
tigers and otlier wild beasts, whose tracks are to be distinctly 
traced on every playa in the river. All night long the splashing 
of the caymans is to be heard as they pounce upon the unlucky 
fish ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that 1 could pacify the 
women, and convinceHhem of the impossibility of those animals 
reaching their heads above the gunwale and lugging them off. — 
Stenarfs Bogota. 

• ^ 

* MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

This institution was established in the year 1824, for the 
purpose,” gs settled at a general meeting of the honorary members, 
held the 28th day of July in tne same year, ** of enabling 
mechanics and artisans, of whatever trade they may be, to become 
acquainted withkuch branches of science as are of jiraetical :tppli- 
cation to the exercise of that trade ; tha; they may posses.s a more 
thorough knowledge of theis business, acquire a greater degree of 
skill in the practice of it, and be qualified to make improvements, 
and eveA new inventions, in the arts which they respectively 
profess.” * 

At the commencement of its career of usefulness, a room was 
opened for the purpose of furthering its avowed objects. It was 
soon found, however, t lat it would be advisable, in order to attain 
the en4|s for which the institution was established .•to provide a 
larger, more suitable, and convenient building. Accordingly it 
was determined that one should be erected ; uiid wc let^ii from a 
statement made December 24th, 1827, that it was completed at a 
cost of 7019/. 9s. 2d. The building is divided into 1 1 shares of 
634/. 15s, each, which sums, together with 37/. 4/. 2d. interest, were 
the means^by which the first building, built avowedly for a Mecha- 
nics’ Institution in E^pgland gr elsewhere, was erected. From the 
report of the directors of 1828, which is the first toVhichj^ have 
access, we learn that the number of subscribers then^it^he 
books, who had paid their subscriptions up to Midsummer in that 
I year, was ifl : that the number ot books delivered to the siib- 
scribers during the year, to be read at their own houses, was 
Iff, 927 ; in the preceding year, 6b39. 

The first delivery of prizes to the most proficient members of 
the various classes, was on the 12tli January, 1829, on which oc- 
casion Sir George Phillips, Bart., who had always been a sincere 
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and liberal friend to the institationf delivered^ on addreu to tbe 
members, in which was contained the following piece of strong 
advice, although by some it may be condemned as otherwise. 

** There is one recommendation which I would take the liberty 
of suggesting to such persons as are desirous to profit by the 
means of instruction held out by this institution. If the nature of 
their employments, and their own inclinations, or a peculiar apti- 
tude, which is now and then shown, for any particular art or 
science, should lead them to cultivate it, let them giv^to Aich art 
or science the whole of their leisure, and concentrate upon it all 
the powers of their understanding. A near relation of the late 
Mr# Watt once told me, that his ac^vice to him when a young 
man was, to make himself master of one subject, and to learn as 
much of others as he could. This is the proper advice to be given 
to all persons in every rank and station in life.’* 

The next distribution of prizes occurred on the 1 4th January, 
1834,* on wl^jch occasion Viscount Morpeth was present, and 
delivered an appropriate address to the successful competitors. 

it is to be regretted that distributions of prizes are not of more 
frequent occurrence ; why such should not be tlte case every year, 
it is difficult to assign a reason* Tho expense of so doing, some 
twelve or fifteen guineas, would be but a smuil amount, if weighed 
in the scale with the ultimate good whieh would accrue to the 
classes, tbe fnerobers of those claases, and oonseqimntly to the 
institution itself. By making it a rule to hSve annual distribu- 
tions of prizes to the most prodSlient members of the ^rious 
classes, the directors would instil in the breasts of the members of 
the institution generally a spirit of emulutiou for excellence, which, 
whilst it would exalt their characters in the eyes of their neigh- 
bours, teach them the benefit and advantage, to say nothing of tbe 
pleasure, in excelling in some particular art or science, and 
raise their moral and intellectual endowments, would also pre- 
pare thciir to fill the various offices of trust in the institution, when 
thd present officers shall have retired, either from the infirmities of 
old age, or any other of the many causes by which they may be 
removed. Wo do not say that these ore the only benefits likely to 
arise, but wc contend that they are advantages which alone would 
justify tlie adoption ofllie custom. The state of literature at tbe 
present day, it cannot be denied, is such, as will do anything but 
stamp, in future times, the taste of the present generation as re- 
fined or intellectual. It is then the duty of directors of all insti- 
tutions, having for their objects the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge, by every means in their power to infuse into the 
breasts of the rising generation, whose rights they, for tbe time 
being, are elected to protect, surJti a spirit of emulation and desire 
for the obtaining and advancing of knowledge as will raise them, 
in point of moral and intellectual culture, above the gdtieral class 
of men at the present day. In the distribution of prizes, tills in> 
Btitutioii has led the way, at least in Manchester, and we sincWcly 
hope, ere long, to see the plan followed up by every institution of 
a like nature in tbe kingdom. Wc have been led into this expres- 
sion of our opinion, from the(very strong feelings whieh we have 
of the good which the adoption of the custom may be tbe means 
of effecring. 

On the 2]8t .Tuly, 1035, the institution was honoured by a visit 
from Lord Brougham, who addressed the members in a most 
friendly yet earnest manner. His Ldrdship, after his address, 
accompanied by the directors and several of the earliest Hends of 
the institution, visited the several class and apparatus rooms, in 
which he appeared to take great interest ; and, before departing, 
expressed himself highly gratified with the general arrangements of 
the institution, and with the kind reception the directors had given 
him. ^ 

The debt on the building had long been felt as a great drawback 
on the objects for nhich the institution was established ; accord- 
ingly strcKUous endeavours have been made to liquidate it. The 
first step to that desirable end w'os the opening of an exhibition of 
works of art, &c., uilhe Christmas of 1837 ; a second was held inthe 
Christmas of 1838 ; and a third is about to be held in the ensuing 
Easter week. The success of the^V^t exhibition (for It was tho 
first ever held fpr such a purpose), ha^ been the means of encourag- 
ing^kl^tors of other institutions to have them ; and with what 
success IS known to every one who is at all conversant with the 
passing events of the pi-eseut (lay. A second step tiKthe liauida- 
tiuuof the debt was converting the honorary subscriptions of 1/. Is. 
per annum to life subscriptions a' h)l. 10a. ; — a number of gently 
mcMi, honorary members* immediately acceded to this proposid. 
A third step for the like end was holding a bazaar for the sale of 
fancy, useful, and ornamental articles : it was held in the course 
of last autumn, and was most successfuL The debt at present 


remaining it is hoped will be soon liquidated ; the endeavours of 
the ffirectors to do sp have hitherto been most praiseworthy. 

The number of subscribers to the institution ^^t the close of 
1838 was 1161. The fo^owing is a classification of their respee- 
tive employments 


Principals, engaged as merchants, manulkcturers, and machinists • S6S 

Mechanics, dWwrlghts, and engineers 104 

Overlookers, spinners, and other mill hands ..... 8S 

Building trades . . * 89 

Sifidry trades, chiefly handicraft 106 

Warehousemen ... 173 

Clerks . ^ t . . *^86 

Arti&ts, architects, engravers, Ac. . • * . . . , 47 

Profofiiijnal men • • . , i . . • . • 8 

Schoolmasters 18 

Shopkeepers and their assistants 69 

No proression . • • ■ • • • * * • • 12 

Ladies 8 

Youths . . • • • *** 


« 1161 

The evenings set apart for lectures are Monday and Friday. It is 
the opinion of several of the older members of the institution that 
in tlu« department there is room for extensive improvement ; they 
complain that the nature of the lectures has not been of a suffi- 
ciently popular character to hold any inducement to the members 
for regular attendance *, be this as it may, great credit is due to 
the directors in cateriq^ for the taste of the members to the best 
of their judgment and means. 

*The library is a great attraction to the members. At the 
close of 1838 it contained 60.3(5 volumes, classified as below. Tho 
works are of the most approved authors in the various departments 
of literature. 


Pure srirncca ^ , 


WOIIX8. 

. 21G 

V0L8 

312 

Mixed sciences 

, 

. . 737 

1636 

History 


. 4(;:i 

1167 

Polite literature 

. 

. 6S7 

1863 

Purliumentary reports . 

. 

. 10 

16 

Pamphlets bound 


. . 24 

96 

Appendix uiiclaasined . 


. IB 

20 

Fufthcr additions . 

* 


8 


The deliveriSs of books for reading for the 12 months ending 
February, 1830, were 42,451 volumes ; and judging from the con- 
^ditiou ju which a great number up)iear, we may justly infer that 
they are well read. 

The reading-room is opened daily from half-past nine a.in., to 
half-past nine p.m. iDuring the evenings there is a large attend- 
ance of members. There are a great number of the most popular 
and ins^'iu’ting periodicHls of the pfesent day placed on the tables, 
to enuiiTjrate which would occupy too much room ; os a sneoimen 
of the whole, we may mention — Edinburgh Review ; London and 
Westminster Review ; Quarterly Review *, Jameson’s Edinburgh 
New Philosophical J ournul ; Blackwood’s Edinburgh M 
Bentley's MiscellaSiy ; Fraser’s Magazine ; Tait’s Magazi 
don and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine ; Monthly C 
London Suturday Journal; Atheueeum ; Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Jffiirual, and the Mirror. There are, in the whole, 51^ magazines. 

The various classes are in general well attended, commencing at 
half-past seven, and concluding *at ten o’clock. The reports of 
the masters each contain gratifying accounts of the pupils. Occa- 
sionally the members meet (more especially ^ose classes carried 
on,^by mutual instruction) and take coiiee together in tlie institu- 
tion, at which ipectings much information and instruction is con- 
veyed by the conversation which takes place in tbe course of the 
evening ; some popular question on a science, or branch of a science, 
being introduced in a short paper by a member of tbe class. The 
adoption of this custonor so well adapted for binding the members 
in one harmofiious mass, is attributable, we believe, to tbe sur;,eB- 
tion of the right worthy and generous president of the institution, 
Sir Benjamin Hey wood, Bart. The following is a list of the 
clnsses 

Grammar; architectural drawing; arithmetic, elocution and 
composition; mechanical .drawing ; chemistry (mutual instruct 
tion) ; landscape and figure drawing ; vocal music ; mutual im- 
provement society ; natural history (mutual instruction) ; writing; 
olgebrg, geometry, and mensuration; French; instrumental 
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nuflic. Thera ii also t leleot dapa for the study of logic and 
mental philosophy the plan of mutual instruction. 

The subscription IS 1/. per annum, payable yearly, half-yearly, 
}r quarterly. Ladies are admitted as membeA on the same terms. 

Such is a short and condensed account of an institution which 
las already conferred lasting and innumerable benefits qn the 
working classes ; it has taken its stand as one^of the foreittbst in 
;>oint of regular and disciplined govemmei)^, and as containing 
kdvantages rarely to be met with in any institution of a similar 
lature, and on the like terms. It is inferior we believe to none 
lave those at Glasgow and London*, and wc fervently hope 
t may long keep its place, arid still continue to afibrd that know- 
f ledge to the working classes of •Manchester, which ^will enable 
them to pass through life, with credit to themselves* their kins- 
men, and their country. * 


THE PHYSICIAN’S LEVE§. 

Tubrb is ^ certain atmosphere of gloom and sunshine, of hope 
and fear, of meek expectancy and impatience, of curiosity and 
abstraction, of calm and restlessness, which pervades the antc> 
chamber of a skilful physician, and which never fails to have its 
effect on the spirits of a visitor. 

Some years ago, circumstances brought nje, among many others 
who were in search of health, into an apartment such as 1 have 
alluded to. On entering the room, the stilliy^sb which prevailed 
was almost death-like. 1 seated myself cn the first vacant chair, 
and as, happily, the cause of my visit to Or. O. was not one of 
absorbing interest, I suffered my mind and my eyes to rove as they 
listed, and endeavoured to while away the time by translating, as 
it were, the characters and fcelingpi of iny companions. Some- 
times u whisper of slight impatience met my dhr ; sometimes a 
sigh from a solitary individual, who appeared ashamed of the 
weakness, and whose short cough betrayed his nervous sensations. 
Opposite to me sat an inter csting girl, of about eighteen, attended 
by a lady, who watched her young charge with an anxiety truly 
maternal. The hectic flush which mantled on the fair cheek of 
the youthful invalid bespoke that cruel disease, consumption. 
When the summons came for them to go to the physician’s 
private room, the face of the elder lady became pdle, and her 
voice trembled as the words ** (Jpme, my love,” passed from her 
bps. • 

I was musing on the early doom that seemed to await this 
gentle maiden, when she and her companion refhrned. The bright 
smile of hope illumined both their countenances, and they appeared 
unconscious of any witnesses of t&ir feelings. ** Dr. D. coq^iders 
me much better, dearest aunt ; so now you must not be uneasy any 
longer,” said the younger lady. Itler aunt looked, at her fondly, 

. and replied lhat her mind was greatly reyeved — that she felt quite 
happy. ** God grant thou mayest be spared, since thou art so 
much loved 1 ” ejaculated I mentally, as the fair girl quitted the 
room. * • * 

My attention was now directed •to the solitary person whose 
stifled sighs had told me that his sufferings were real, and patiently 
borne. He was scaredy in the prime of life, but his cheeks were 
sunk and wan. His eyes were too bright and sparkling for oi^ 
whose visage was so mournful : bis apparel hung doosely on^bis 
attenuated limbs. He sat there, waiting hia turn, without speak- 
ing to any one, absorbed apparently in his own thougl^tu. ^ ** Has | 
he no mother, no sister, no wife ? ” said I to myself ^for with the 
idea of illness, that of a female comforter seems always associated. 
But the door opened — the invalid slowly tottered towards it, and 
before |t closed again, an aged man, whose garb, though extremely 
clean, bespoke penury, walked meekly ipto the room, and sinking 
down into a chair close to the door, he iSeld his worn hat between 

» For an account of the T.ondon Mechanics' Institution, sec the 2tith Number 
of the ** London Saturday Journal." • 


his knees, casting his eyes down to the ground. A few white 
locks strayed over his broad, high forehead, and the expression of 
his face was full of intelligence. It was evident that he was not dfit 
invalid himself, but was anxious about some one who was. 1 saw 
him put his hand into his waistcoat pocket, and take from it a very 
small paper parcel^ be looked at it, pressed it between his fingers, 
as if to ascdrtaiW that its contents were safe, and then replaced it 
4n his pocket. It is the physician’s fee,” thought 1 ; ** but Dr. 
D. will nut take it from one so poor as thou.” 

Near to this venerable man sat a young mother and her infants 
child. How tenderly she pressed the little sufferer to her heart, 
and bow sadly she seemed to gaze on its fair countenance 1 Ever 
and anon she parted the sunny locks that waved with natur^ 
grace over its snowy forehead, and frequently her lips wnoved, as 
she raised her tear^hlled eyes to Heaven. She was praying for her 
child. • 

There was little to he remarked in the remaining individuals who 
were waiting the doctor* s summons. Some carelessly turned over 
the leaves of tlw books that were lying on the tabic ; some exa- 
mined the paintings tha^decorated^the apartment; and ail se^tmed 
impressedVith a solemn consciouHness that they were surrounded 
by suffering humanity. 

By degrees the room became cleared^ and I found myself alone 
jvith the old man whom I have before described. >\'heu the sum- 
mons came for me, I perceived a flush pass across his venerable 
I face ; he half-rose from his scat, ]»‘essed his hand to the •corner of 
I his waistcoat pocket, then sat down again, and his features resumed 
their former patient expression. 1 could not resist the impulse 1 
fait to speak to him. “ You are, perhaps, more pressed for time 
than 1 am,” said I ; ” pray go now to Dr. l)o. and say that 1 can 
wait. Give him this card, and he will q^end to you first.” 

** Heaven reward you, sir ! ” replied he. ” My only child, the 
solo joy of my old age, lies dangerously ill, and I am told that Dr. 
D. is very skilful ; so I am come to consult him. It is a long dis- 
tance to my home, and my poor 'my will have no rest while his 
father is absent.” Thb old man’s voice faltered, and I felt an 
uneasy sensatton in my throat, which made me afraid to risk say- 
pig moji) than ” Well, lose no tiim^ go at once.” 

As soon as he was gone, I began to hum a tune — and yet I was 
in no merry mood ; but often, when iny spirit has been sad, some 
old air has partinaciously rung in niy ” mind’s ” ear, and to get 
rid of it, as a humorous friend of mine would say, I have sung it. 
My melodious powers, however, soon received u check, for a double 
ra]> at the street-door announced a fresh visitor. 1 heard the 
servant say, “ It is past twelve, sir ; Dr. D. cannot receive any 
more patiigita to-day.” ** 1 will not detain him flve minutes,” 
replied a deep, clear, manly voice. •** Pray tell your master that 
this is a case of great importance.” 

The servant was evidently reluctant to go, but 1 concluded the 
speaker had prevailed upon him to do so, as I heard his retreating 
steps in^he hall ; and presently the parlour door openefl, and a trio 
entered which immediately attracted my attention. The party 
consisted of a lady in a widow's dress, and her son and daughter, 
who were in deep mourning. The lady was appipently about five- 
and-forty ^ears of ag(?, and seemed very ill. Her duteous and 
anxious*children were,so completely engrossed by their attentions 
to their suffering parent, that they did not appear td perceivg me. 
They carefully supported lier to the sofa, and then in a voicewhose 
silvery tones*! shall never forget, the young lady said, ” Well, 
BWget mother, you have borne tkisjatigue bravely ; and surely that 
is an earnest of future good.” 

** Bless thee, my child ! faintly answered the invalid ; and as 
she raised her head, 1 had an opportunity of seeing her beautiful 
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eyeSf which were of the deepest blue, and shaded by long, dark^ 
iUken lashes. Her complexion was fair and transparent ; her nose 
and mouth most delicately formed; and there was an angelic 
sweetness of expression in her countenance, wliich 1 have never 
seen surpassed — seldom equalled. Disease had indeed weakened 
the fragile frame, but it had not marred the^ovely visage, nor 
drstroyod the graceful form. The young man sti^nglf resembled 
his mother in features and expression ; but his complexion aud^ 
hair were dark, his forehead lofty and finely formed. His sister 
had the softest dark eyes imaginable; and her hair was of that beau- 
tiful glossy black that is so seldom seen, and which requires no art 
to give it lustre ; her figure was fairy.like and graceful, aud her 
sipall foot and hand were the very perfection of beauty. And there 
they sat-^he bjbther and sister — one on either side of their patient 
mother, watching, w.tli all the touching earnestness of filial affec- 
tion, for the slightest intimation of her wishes. They did love 
her, they did revere her ; she was their joy, tlieir treasure, their 
idol, and they thought not that she could die. 

I was nHw again summoned to attend iny gooct* friend Dr. D. . 
and as my visit was merely one. of dismissal, I soon put nn end to 
the subject of my own health, and told the |)h 3 'Rician iTow deeply 
interested 1 felt in the paily who had just urri\cd. Dr. 1). smiled 
in his U'Ual benevolent way. He had known me from u child, and 
was aware that I w'as somewhat of an enthusiast and a castle-* 
builder. How delighted 1 used to be when I was permitted to 
listen ^o *that excellent man’s discourse ! — his language was so 
flowing and elegant, so illustrative of his superior tone of thought. 
Often have his patients forgotten their compluincs whilst he 
dilated on Nature's beauties, or on the Creator's goodness. Neva' 
did he prescribe for«lheir suffering bodies without directing their 
hearts and minds to Hivs who alone could blctis the means used 
for their recovery. If all physirsiaus resembled Dr. D., how many 
a dying pillow would be rendered smooth ! how many n mourner 
would be comforted ! 

When 1 took my leave of the doctor, 1 did not tpiit the house. 
It was not an impertinent curiosity that^intluenccd my stay, but 
an undebnable anxiety to know more cf the group 1 lud left in the 
parlour: so I re-entered the ropm as they quitted it, and^|;ried tq 
persuade myself that I had forgotten something which I ought to 
have said to my physician. 

The young man assisted^his mother to the privaiie apartment, 
and then returned. We conversed togelher for lialf nn hour, and 
were beginning to forget— at least I was— tliul;,our acquaintance 
was so recent, when the son was called to attend his parent. 1 
watched them from the window ; — hwv gently he assisted the poor 
sufferer into the carriage ! then handed his sister in, ai^d .shutting 
the door, he bade the conchnann drive slowly on ; then returning 
into the, house, he went to the doctor's room, and remained with 
him some time. 

When the being we hold most dear is the sufferer, it requires no 
small degrdl of firmness to ask the direct question, “ Is ^ere any 
danger.^ " Thri^ is a breathleas anxiety for the answer, which 
none but those who have experienced it can have an idea of. Hope 
and fear sti uggle^fer the mastery ; and if the response be unfavour- 
able, the questioner feels stupided, and even the meek spirit of 
tlie m> st resigned Christian is boyed by jrisf too intense to be 
described. * 

When the affectionate son — for such he evidently was— re- 
entered the nntechanibery his^anly countenance wa^ expressive of 
strong and painful emotion. ^s«hc drew on his gloves, he ^id 
“ No impc ! no hope ! " and a deep sigh followed the involuntary 
cxclKrnatiou, My heart bled for him : I, too, had lost an adored 
mother ; 1 knew what it was to be a mourner. But I could not 
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speak— sympathy is often silent : 1 held out my hand to him ; he 
grasped it with the frankness of an old friend. • Sorrow frequently 
prepares the way fou friendship ; it did in this instance. Three 
months after this our first meeting, the brother and sister and 1 
were assembled in a am all, tastefully fitted-up drawing-room ; but she 
for whom it had be6n decorated was no more ! We were all three 
mourners, but we did not ** sorrow as those who have no hope ; " 
— we loved to talk of the departed, and we looked for a reunion 
with them in a/‘ better land." 


I SAGO BRKAD. 

I As the method of preparing a very wholesome and flclioious 
I variety of scone^with sago and flour is not generally known, we 
i give it to our readers : — 

Put into a basot. two heaped teacupfuls of pearl sago ; pour upon 
it about as much boiling water as its own bulk : stir them together 
smartly, during the space of about a minute ; add another cupful 
of diy sago, which must be kept stirring during half a minute 
more ; then cover the bason closely, and allow it to stand till the 
contents will have become cold enough not to scald the hand ; 
then proceed actively with the hand to work wlieaten flour into the 
mixture, and continue to do so till it becomes a very stiff dough, 
which may then be forined into scones, about a quarter of an inch 
thick, dusted over with flour, and baked on a |iiate of cast-iron 
(ScoUice, a girdle), cover a kitchen fire. In this butch the flour 
will be equal in weight to about two-thirds of the sago. Another 
method is to keep out the dry sago, and add flour enough to form 
the dough ; but this kind of scone, though more smooth, tough, 
aud floe-looking, is neither more agrecahle nor more nutritious 
than the other. Kither of these forms the most delicious of all 
bread; and while it is greatly ^oreferabie to common flour-bread 
for those who have but little out-door exercise, iis cheapness 
cannot fail to recommend it to those who still believe economy to 
be a virtue. To each teacupful of scalded sago, it is necessary to 
add a small teuspooiiful of sail, which should be put into the water 
before it quite boils ; and the scones should be pricked with a 
table-fork, or small pointed wooden pin. To some it may be 
proper^to sny, that the cast-iron plate for baking the scones should 
not be laid on a fire stronger than that generally kept in a room ; 
and that the scone should be allowed to lie about two or three 
minutes and a half on each side upon the plale, the plate being 
previously Iv^ated. 


, NEW ZEALAND Al^D EMIGRATION. 

Having in our last Number briefly described the soil, climate, 
and natural productions of New Zealand, and the condition of the 
native population, we now proceed to the consideration of the 
{irogrfess made towards its coloifiisation by Europeans, and the 
objects aimed at by the New Zealand Company. 

We have already mentioned tii.it the inii^Bionaries were the ear- 
liest colonists, ‘ajid, since their first settlement, they have gone on 
steadily extending the sjiiierc of their influence with title natives, 
on whom their labours and example have wrought very beneficial 
effects. (The Church Missionary Society has now ten stations in 
tthe Northern Island, the chief establishment being at the Bay 
of Islands ; t'.drty.five persons being employed as missiouaries, 
CBtfchists, &c. ; there are fifty-four schools of the same Society, 
containing 1431 scholars ; and the total number of persons form- 
ing the ten congregations are stated to be 2476, of whom 178 are 
communicants. There are five Wesleyan missionaries, besides 
teachers of the same denomination ; and the establishments of that 
sect! are represented as growing in importance. The missionaries 
possess very-considerable landed property, as public bodies ; and 
many of them individually, as private persons, have made most 
extensive purchases, for which a very trifling remuneration has been 
given. Among other transactions of this sort, we may instance 
one effected by Mr. Wm. Fairburn, a catechist, who owns several 
small tracts at the Bay of Islands, adjoining the mission station 
qf Paihia ; and, in 1836, purchased a very extensive tract, sup- 
posed to extend for thirty miles in its greatest length, at Tamaka 
in the Frith of the 'rhanay^. Its extent is such that it has been 
described as a whole county. The consideration given was a 
quantity of goods, chiefly blankets and working-tools, worth not 
more than 150/. 
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Tlie missionaries, howeyer, are not the only aettlers. “ The 
country,'* says Mr. Ward, “ has been partially colonised by other 
Englishmen of a vgry different description. There are upwards 
of two thousand British subjects now settled in diffehiDt parts of 
the islands, of whom several hundreds consist of a most worthless 
class of persons, — such as runaway sailors, convicts who have 
escaped from the penal colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, keepers of grog-shops, and ether vagabonds of 
dissolute habits. Besides these settlers, there are always many 
temporary sojourners, — the crews of trading and whaling vessels, 
some of whom are generally to be found in the bays and harbours 
of both islands." From the want of regular laws |be presence of 
British subjects, such as havd been just described, has ])roved a 
curse to the natives. The crimcs«ommitted by some«captains t>f 
British vessels have been so atrocious as to be,hardly«crediblc. 

The attempt of an adventurer, styling himself the Baron dc 
Thierry, to establish himself as a sovereign among the New 
Zealanders, attracted a great deal of attention. He laid claim to a 
very extensive territory ; and professed to rely ff|>on moral influ- 
ence for cxeniaing a kind of assumed sovereignty. The baron, 
however, maoe no adequate provision for the accomplishment of 
his objects. He was abandoned by the party who had followed 
him from Sydney, and, in fact, vraa so fur from really acquiring 
cither territory or sovereignty, that, according to late accounts, 
he was living on the bounty of the natives and European settlers. 

The lawless stale and desperate characters of the irregular settlers 
we have described, and the necessity of adeqdate protection to the 
industrious colonist, call loudly for a more direct exertion of legiti- 
mate authority than the extension of the powers of the courts of 
justice in New South Wales to British subjects in New Zealand, 
and the appointment of a resident there, — the only steps yet taken 
by Government in respect to that country *. Reasons not easily 
divined, have induced a repugnance in the ofti<;ers of the Church ! 
Missionary Society in England to support any legislative measure I 
for the purpose of the systematic and well-regulated colonisation | 
of New Zealand j although the most respectable British residents 
there, including many of the missionaries themselves, and many 
others distinguished for talent and well qualified from their expe- 
rience to form a sound opinion on the point, — such, for instance, 
as Mr. Polack, Mr. Montcflorc, Mr. Enderby, and Capt. Fitzroy, 
— all concur iu recommending the direct and encrg’etic inter- 
ference of government. The extent of the concession obtaincil by 
means of such representations, was an offer made in 1U37, of a 
grant of a charter to the New Zealand Association then formed, 

** incorporating and committing to its members the settlement 
and government of the projected colony for a term«of years, 
according to the precedents of the chartered colonies of North 
America ; but to this offer a co||ditiun was attached, that the 
Association should become a trading joint-stock company, whidh 
condition the Association was unable to comply with; having 
especially excluded from its object all purposes private profit." 
Thus disappointed in obtaining support from the executive, the 
Association turned to the legislature, and ** a bill for the provi- 
sional government of British settlfments in the Island of ipsw 
Zealand," was brought into parliament by Mr. F, Baring, the 
chairman of the Association ; but, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of her majesty's ministers, th^bill was thrown aut, and the 
Association w^s dissolved. • 

Some of its members, however, were not inclined to abandon 
their project so easily, and formed the plan of continuing the 
prosecution of its leading objects, by means of a joint-stock com- 
pany, with a svfbscribed capital. Other friends of acolonization 
gradually joined them ; and in the spring of 1839 the funds raised 
were sufficiently ample to enable the Company to purchase an* 
extensive territory in New Zealand (principally the harbours of 
llokianga and Kaipara, in the Northern Island), and to fit out 
and despatch an expedition for the purpose of making further 

!n August last, Governnient, itimulatcd no doubt by the artivo operations of 
the New Zealand Company, sent out a consul with orders to act in cAiceri with 
the authoniles of New South Wales, and furnished with somewhat vagug instruc- 
tions to negotiate with the chiers for the general recognition of the author'-ty of 
the British crown ; to make purchases on behalf of the crown ; and ib prohibit 
British Bulijocts from making for the fUturo any purchases from the natives, 
restricting them to purchases from tlic crown. Such a proceeding, unaccom- 
panied by any government plan of emigration, seems only calculated to check, 
instead of promoting, the prosperity of the islands ; but as, before the arrival 
of this new envoy, the agents of the Company mu^ have been at least four 
months in the country, they have in all probability isecured a sufHcient por- 
tion of laud to permit them to carry out their schemea to their fiill extent 


purebaseB, fixing the site of a town, and preparing for the early 
arrival of a body of settlers from England. 

The first settlement is intended to be made at the most eligible 
harbour in Cook’s Straits (the passage separating the Northern 
and Southern Islands ) that can be discovered ; and here a town is 
to be laid out, and the work of colonization to commence. Several 
advantages arc expected to result from the choice of this situation 
for the main setAement. The easy communication with both 
islands is lilicly tt> be beneficial ; and Cook’s Straits is, moreover, 
passage by which vessels returning from Australia by way of 
Cape Horn, or making the passage to the Bay of Islands, are 
accustomed to take. The plan of colonization adopted by the , 
Company is similar to that put in*practice in South Australia (see 
No. 1 2) ; and from the success which has attended it there, we augur 
favourably of its results in New Zealand. The firsl settlement is 
thus arranged. The site of the town will consist of eleven hun dred 
acres, exclusive of {lortions marked out for generaj use ; such al 
quays, streets, squares, and public gardens. The selectea country 
lauds will comprise one hundred and ten thousand acres. Their 
lands will be divided itito eleven hundred sections, each section 
comprising one town acre and one hundred country acres. One 
hundred and ten sections will be reserved by the Company, 
who intend to distribute the same as private property amongst the 
chief families of«the tribe, from which the lands shall litfve been 
originally purchased. Tl^e remainder being nine hundred and 
ninety sect^ns of one hundred and «ftic acres each, were offered for 
sale in sections, at the price of 101/. for each section, or 1/. per 
acre, and speedily found purchasers, who received land orders. 
Priority of choice was determined by lot in London, one of the 
officers of the Company drawing for the section appropriated to the 
lAtives, and the choice is to be made on the spot. Twenty-five per 
cent, of the purchase-money is reserved for the expenses of the 
Company. The residue is set apart for the purposes of emi^aiion ; 
and purchasers of land orders emigrating with the first colony were 
entitled to claim from the Company out of that fund an expenditure 
for their own passage, and that of their families and servants, 
equal to seventy-five per cent, of their purchase-money, according 
to regulations framed by the Company, with a %iew to confining 
the free passage to actual colonists. The ^remainder of the emi- 
gration fund is sot apart for providing a free passage for young 
persons of the labouring class, and, as far as possibfe, of the two 
sexes in equal proportions. The Company oiler a free passage to 
agricultural labourers, shepherds, miners, and those belonging to 
the several trades specified in their ‘‘ Regulations being actual 
labourers going out to wyrk for wages in the colony, of sound 
mind and body, not less than fifteen nor more than thirty years of 
age, and married : prefertnee being given to those under engage- 
ment to wprk for capitalists going out. The wives and children of 
endgrantff are also tuken out free, wim the exception of children 
above one year, and not full seven years old, for each of whom 
three pounds is charged. A free passage is also offered to single 
women, jiruvidqd they go out under the protection of their 
jiarents, or near relatives, or under actual engagement as servants 
to ladies going out as cabin passengers on board the same vessel. 
The preference beiiJj^ given to those accustomed to farm and 
dairy work, to sempstresses, stniw-plaiters, and domestic servants. 
Persons not strictly entitled to Iv) conveyed out by the emigration 
fund, if not disqualified on account of character, will, in the dis- 
cretion of thc'^irectors, be allowed to accompany the free emigrants 
on paying to the Company the sum (ft IB/. 15s. for every such 
(k^lult person. 

At the 'beginning of the present year ten vessels had been 
despatched by the Company (one of them entirely devoted to tlie 
conveyance of machinery and oflier extra stores bcloiiijing to 
emigrants), and in all 1123 passengers, men, women, aiul children, 
were taken out. The spring will probably bring us accounts of 
the success they have met with ; and wc confess, for our own |)art, 
that we look for good tidings. Some peculiar udvq^tages seem to 
attend New Zealand. The fruitfiil soil is well fittdtt for wheat ; 
and in Austral^ is a market, now very inadequately supplied, and 
dependent «i a great dearee for^that necessary article of food 
upon India. The nativ*! flax at once affords the srtiple of 
valuable manufacture ; the resort of shipping continually incr<*B- » 


>1* Agricultural la^urcrs, chepherds, miners, takers, blacksmiths, braeiers, 
and tinmen; smiths, shipwrigthls, boat-buyders, wheclwrlghls, sawyers, rubi- 
net-makfrs, carpenters, coopers, curriers, farrlA-s, millwrights, hurncss-maken, 
boot and shoe makers, tailors, tannrrs, brick-makers, lime-burners, and all 
persons engaged In the erection of buildings. 
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ing, giTM an opening to commeroc of a rery eite&dad natuirc, and 
vill create a demand for supplioa of dl kinds ; while the natural 
position of the islands makes them as it were the centra of commu. 
nieation for one half of the globe. 

Having now given as clear and succinct account of New Zealand, 
considered as an emigration field, as our limits permit, we proceed 
to fulfil the promise given to our correspondi^ts, and say a few 
words on emioratiok generally. We have heretofore expressed 
our opinions on the subject on several occasion!, atM may espe- 
cially refer ottr readers to the remarks we have made in the paper 
on " Emigration to Australia,’’ in No. 12 of the liONooN Satur- 
day Journal; to papers on ^ke same subject in Nos. 15, 42, 
and 49, and to one on Van Diemen’s Land and Port Philip in No. 
50. Some rrmarks concerning it are also to be found at the 
commencement of this article (in No. 54), and in some of our 
^jrecent Letter Boxes. We have therefore little new to observe 
upon, fjn th& first place, let us consider the peculiar character of 
the principal colnniea which present themselves to the choice of 
the emigrant. Canada presenta a Held in which the emigrant 
capitalists, possessed of the knowledge i^quialte to succeed as 
agriculturists, — of resolution equal to overcome the disappoiut- 
ment and hardshipa alwaya incident to a settlement in n new 
country^ and the total disruption of old habits, are pretty certain to 
succeed. The able-bodied agricultural lubourer finds there a 
ready demand for his services, and steady, regular conduct, 
may look forward to establishing himself comfortably. fBut Canada 
does nut hold out any temptation to those whose previous habits 
have not qualified them to endure much roughing, or whose 
knowle^e of life has been confined to cities. The Cape of Good 
Hope affords a good lesson to the rash emigrant who flies from 
his native land to engage in speculations of whose nature he hhs 
failed to inform himself fully. Those who were by education fitted 
for a pastoral and agricultural llfo found their account in the 
enterprise; but many who expected that refined society, employ- 
ment for the artisan and the manufacturer,— in fact, all the elements 
of a well-settled country, were to be found in the wilderness, — 
were woefully mj^taken. Little encouragement is at )iresent held 
out for emigration to the Cape. In Australia we find first the 
western settlement ; a < olony at first nearly ruined by a bad system 
of distributing the lands, nut now beginning to revive. The 
dependence of this colony is upon flocks and herds ; the popula- 
tion is necessarily scattered $ and there is little encouragement for 
the artisan or the manufacturer to eatabUsh himself in the towns ; 
nor do the infant commercial establishments as yet require a large 
number to carry them on. Passing on to Southern Auhtrolia, we 
find a Bcttlcment founded upon a very different system, but 
depending for its existence upon the salne suppol't as the v'estem 
settlement. The degtee of encouragement for ai*tisBhs is ap^pa- 
rently greater here than at Swan River ; the growth of towns licing 
quicker, trades receive more encouragement. But still, both 
Western and Southern Australia cannot be recommended to any 
emigrants who do not gr> out with a ]iricr engagement, or intend 
to devote themselves, and feel equal to embracing n primitive and 
pastoral life. Sydney and Hobart Town arc subject to the curse 
of a convict population ; but notwithstanding this serious draw- 
back, and the injury done to the latter colony by the injudicious 
manufacture of poper money (lee No. 60), the extensive trade 
which is carried on in conjunction with the agricull«urfd and pas- 
toral facilities, render them both, viewed solely in relation to profit, 
very nromising fields for emigrants. Of New Zealand we have 
alrt^y spoken fully ; its colonization is yet an experiment, aifti 
we can only form aii opinion as to its probable success. 

We have above given what pre believe lo be a pretty fair esti- 
mate or the relative advantages of our several emign.tion fields ; 
and we now come to the question of who arc tlie proper parties 
for emigration, a question to which wc cannot venture to give any 
definite reply ; so much must, in all cases, depend upon the pecu. 
liar ciroumatEfocea of the inquirer. The only real assistance we 
can render to our friends, without running the risk of mislead- 
ing them, is to furnish them with facts, which tlR^y, and not we, 
must apjcly to their particular' case. 2f, after matufkly weighing 
fiU the pros and com, they find themoelves equal to the task, 
possessed of an energy that is not likely to fail them at the 
pinch, let them go on^nnd prosper ; following this one golden 
rule, that the line of occupation they may fix upon a^i their main- 
stn^', Hbould be that withrvlHch they are most familiar, apd that 
their choice of a colony should be regulated accordingfy. We 
have had several inquiries from young single men as to the eligi- 
bility of their emigrating. The preponderance of the male over 
the female population in most, if not all, our colonies is a serious 


drawback upon the improvement of society there, and thcrefoi 
we would not encourage young single men to add to the evil. I 
would be better to take wives With them ; b»t we are far from 
recommending any young men to marry merely as a qualification. 
Setting ev^ry other consideration aside, such a step would pro- 
bably be attended by the serious inconvenience of the inability of 
the female for exertion just at the time when the utmost aotivitv 
is necessary. But if he can secure a certain employment hefor^_ 
hand, which will su|iport him and a wife for a time, until he is 
able to look about him and employ what means he is possessed of 
to the best advantage, let our young man marry and carry out his 
bride at oncc,cBnd his chance of success is very favourable. The 
young bachelor should also remem tier that he is not so welcome n 
giiest as the married man, and* that his chance of employment is 
lessened by ^ that consideration. One of our correspondents, a 
young man who represents himself as one formed of the stuff of 
which emigrants should be made, informs us that he has a little, 
and but a little money. We advise him, if he makes up his mind 
to emigrate, to keep that little money sacred, if it be posaible, and to 
seek some certain .pre-engagement for one or two ynara. He will 
then be able to lay out his little capital (which need not in the mean 
time lie entirely idle) to the best advantage. If the experience 
he has then gained is satisfactory, he will be able to caiTy out bis 
plans securely : if he should be disappointed, he has still liis nest- 
egg, which may avail him much in the “ Old Country.” 

One word of general caution, not discouragement, and we have 
done. ‘ If emigration be determined on, choose the spot best filled 
to your capabilities. Gather all the facts that can assist you in 
forming a clear offtline of your course, and be not sparing in your 
inquiries. Proper applications to the authorised autliorities of the 
various colonies will always be met, and no one need go out defi- 
cient in the information which is essential to liis well-doing, it 
is in vain to imagine that a new emigrant Las but to present him- 
self in a colony, and that, if he comes to serve, a contest will 
arise as to who shall secure Aim; or, if he come to buy, which 
shall point ouf to him the most prr»fitablc bargain In the market. 
Let the emigrant gather information, ponder over it, and chalk 
out a decided plan before he puls his foot on shipboard ; and then, 
and then only, has he a legitimate chance of success. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMF.B OF FLACKS, 

Names have all some meaning when first imposed ; and when a 
place is named for the first time by any people, they apply to it 
some team, in early times generally descriptive of its natural 
peculiarities, or something else on account of which it is remark- 
i^blc, from their own languages. When we find, therefore, that the 
old names of natural objects and localities in a country belong, 
for the most part, to a particular language, we may conclude with 
certainty that arrpeople speaking that language formerly occupied 
tlie country. Of this the names they have so impressed are as sure 
a proof as if they had left a distinct record of their existence lu 
wurds engraven on the rocks. Such old names of places often 
long rnitlive, both the people that bestowed them and nearly all 
the material monuments of ^leir occupancy. The language, as a 
vehicle of dial communication, may gradually be forgotten, and be 
heard no mdre where ,it was once in universal use ; and the old 
topographical nomenclature may still remain unchanged. Were 
the Insfi tongue, for instance, utterly to pass away and perish in 
Ireland, as the speech of any portion of the people, the names ot 
rivers and foountains, and towns and villara, alrover the country, 
•would continue to attest that it had once been occupied by a race 
of Celtic descent. On the other hai^ however, we are not 
entitled to conclude, from the absence ofUlny traces of their lan- 
guage in the names of places, that a race, which there is reason 
for oelicving from other evidences to have anciently possessed the 
['Country, could not really have been in the occupation of it. A new 
p«o|>le ooming to a country, and subjugating or dispossessing the 
oldjohabitonts, sometimes change the names of places as well as of 
many oVher thinga. lliua, when the Saxons came over to this island, 
and wrested the principal partof it from its previous poBseaaors, they 
seem, in the complete subversion of the former order of thiugs 
which they set themselves to effect, to have everywhere substi- 
tuted new namea, in their own language, for those which the towns 
and villages throughout the country anciently bore. On this 
account the topographical nomenclature of England has ever since 
been, to a large extent, Saxon ; but that circumstance is not to be 
taken as proving that the country was first peopled by the Satons. 
'--^notorial History of England* 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


*' Sir,— I Bhatl feel much obliged to you If you can give me Information renpecU 
Ing Bullable cmploymcnll for femaloi. I have five daughteid, vrliueo ages vary from 
fifteen to twenty-four, who, dSring the Ufetlme of their dear and affectionate 
father, were educated in a manner Ailtable to their expcctaCloiiii. But, though 
tliey all have intelligence and (aatcR which fit thmn fur a tHiporior apiicre of life 
(pardon a mother’M vanity), they have alao a degree of jiractical common scn!>c 
which dlspoaes tiiem to try any means of adding to our limited income which 
would not expoie them to degrading or unworthy awigctationfi. 1 cannot bring 
myself to permit them to go out ai goVemcBscfi ; but could they not employ 
lliemaelvesfiLt home In light or agreeable occupatidhs, or manufacture, involv- 
ing the exercise of taste and ingenuity, by whicii the independence of the work- 
woman might be attained, without the loss of that sclf-rcspcct esbcntial to the 
lady? I am, sir, Sec., “ A Widow.” 

The subject of this letter is very Interesting, but to answer It is difficult. 
Attention has been called to it, and suggestions ^are been made, such us that 
of ladies adopting the business of wood- bngra vino. But there are obstacles 
in the way. It would appear, at first sight, easy and natural for an educated 
woman, having the taste and nice facility of hand requisite iii uood-engraving, i 
to receive employment from a large osLaldivlimcnt, the work being comfortubly 
done at one’s own llie-side. This, however, could only be practised to a 
limited extent. Ladies who hud no husband or brother to be their medium of 
constant communication— receiving instructions, procuring or returning work, 
Ac.— would find themselves exposed a daily annoyance or vexation only to 

be understood when practically undergone; and, theoiriith must bespoken, 
though fema]e.s may be considered as being generally more delicately endowed, 
and though some ladies have acquired just reputation us engravers, it is found 
that, on the whole, they have less of that appreciable tact necessary and essen- I 
tial, and, therefore, thi'y are far less capable of competing with those who aro | 
already too numerous for the work to be done. This want of business tact 
arises, probably, more from the home-bred nature of female educiAion, than 
from want of natural or available capacity. 

Many instances occur in I,oudon of females resoiling to employments usually 
reserved to men. Thus, in some watchmaker’s shops, wom^ii may bo seen 
occupied in the nico and delicate operations of tho business. We arc aware of 
an instance where the widow of u man, whose busiuess was that of leathering 
the hammers of piuiio-rortes, was enafflod to carry on tho employment, find, in 
fact, to make herself better than during the lifetime of her husband, who was 
an Intempcrale fellow. But we shall be very much ^liged to correspondents 
who vrill supply us with facts relative to employments for females, and thus 
enable us to enter upon the subject at large, AVe give the following as^geiiei^l 
iicadi on which wo seek for informatioli, but ang particulars whatereierelativo 
to female employmcnl will be welcome. 

1. What is tlienaturo of the employn^nts for females in manufacturing towns 
— nof including factory or mill-work— and what wages may flioy earn ? Friends 
in Manelicst^, Glasgow, Paisley, Ac., might give us practical and valuable in- 
formation on this topic. 

2. What wages are obtained by household servants in the provfticial towns 

of England andJScotland ? ^ * 

3. Could females easily be enabled to inquire skill and facility In occupations 

usually left t) men,— such as those we have mentioned— watchmakers, pAino- 
fortemakers, Ac., and |lbo as designers or pattern-makers for manufactures, 
household fiimiture, Ac. Ao. ? Early and accurate information on these poinu 
Is particularly requested. * 

4 . What employments can females resort to in provincial* towns whet;g no 

manufactures are carried on ? , 

As wo have already mentioned, any other infiirmation— conveyed in a way 
calculated to Inspire confldonco— respecting employment far fomAles ^either In 
London or the coun* , will be received with pleasure. • 

AMicuse— Ifavlug read in a newspaper of the extraordinary removal of a 
bog, which happened at Kanturk in Ireland on Christmas last, 1 could not uiidc% 
stand how a body so large could be raised (of itself) Into the air, and favel a 
number of miles, carrying along with it limber*m the amount of 600/. If you 
could satisfhetorny state how it is accomplislied, you will oblige.'* 

** Amicus *' is rather green* Does he really imagine that the bog got up into 


the air and flew away with Itoelf ? Bogs frequently hunt, especially after an 
excess of rainy weather. The waters underneath the boggy soil accumulate, 
and , having no vent, sometimes burst their emhonkinent or incloiure, and the 
fluid and semi-fluid matter may lie seen moving in one mass, and spreading over 
a largo extent of adjoining country. Covering arable land, and sweeping all 
before it. 

4 

S. N., Northampton.—** Why can a person at the bottom of a well see the 
stars at niid.day ? We answer this In the words of Str John Hcrschel, and 
recommend our correspondent to study that truly eminent man’s plain and 
practical Treatise on Astronomy. " When the sun Is above the horis^n, It 
illumniates the atmosphere and clOuds ; and these again disperse and scatter a 
portion of light In all directions, so as to send some of its rays to every exposed 
point, from every point of tho sky. The generally dTfl\ieed light, thereibre, 
winch we enjoy In the daytime, is a phenomenon originating in the same causes 
as the twilight. W ore it not for the reflective and |cattcrigg power of the 
atmosphere, no objects would bo visible to us out of direct sunslilne | every 
: shadow of u passing cloud would be pitchy darkness; the elan would be visible 
all day / and every Q]|lartnient, into which the sun had not direct admission, 
would be involved in nocturnal ubscunly. . . . The stars continue visible 

through telescoiios during the day n.s well as tho night ; and In proportion to the 
potver of the instrumeni, not only the largest and brightest of^ihcm, but even 
those of infcncA lustre, such as scarcely strike tho eye at night as at all conspi- 
cuous, are readily found and followo/^ even at noon-day—unless in that part 
of the tky which is very near the sun-~by those who possess the means of 
pointing a telescope accurately to the proper places. Indeed, ftom tho bottom 
of deep narrow pits, such as a well or the shaft of a mine, such bright stars ai 
pass the r.cniih may even be dlRcemed by the nsked eye ; and we havo ourselves 
heard it stated by a celebrated optician, that the earliest circumstance which 
drew his attention to astronoiny, was the regular appearance at a certain hour, 
for several succcitivc days, of a consldarablc star, through tha» shaft of a 
chimney." 

G, C., ScAnnoHorcH— Tho solid framework of the body is made up of a 
‘ number of separate pieces, the aggregate of wliich^ias been termed the skele- 
ton. The bniivs are framed as a basis for tho wlndc sy.stcm, fitted to support, 
defend, and contain the mure delicate and iiiflilc organs. They aro the moat 
permanent and unchangeable of all parts of the body. I'he bonob also form 
j points of attachmeul for the muM les, which arc tlio active agents, or moving 
powers; whlhsl the bones are only passive. If we descend in the scale of 
anUnals, we find the skeleton becomes mure simple, or rudimentary, until it la 
reduced to its funilamciuid part, the spine ; and still lower down in the scale, 
we find multitudes of unin^ls allogeilicr desutule of a skeleton, either inicmai 
or external, s^ that the muscular structure alono remains as the mcutis of loco- 
motion.. The form and size of bones j^rcsent a considerable variation : they 
* aro uanally divided into louff, short, aim flat bones. The huff or cylmdrival 
ones belong, in general, to tho parts intended fur locomotion, and tliey repre- 
sent so many levers, to be moved by the niusidcs In various directions— as, for 
instance, in Ute legs, arms, fingers, and t(^v&. 1'he shoit bones are usually 
situated in parts where solidity and firmness are required, combined with free, 
dom of motion, as in the spine. 7'hc Jlat or hoad bones, for tho most part, 
serve to form tho walls of cavities, or to enclose spaces, as iit the skull. 'X'lio 
back-bono may be considered as tho centre of the wlioln, both because it exislg 
in all animals which possess an infernal skeleton, and also occautib the different 
parts of thg osseous system are, either immediately or mediately, connected 
with It. The number of pieces which compose the skeleton varies lii the dif- 
ferent ages of life ; for some bones, which in the young subject are divided into 
several parts, become firmly united into one iofold age ; for, of all the .systems 
of organs, the osseous is that which arrives latest at its full period of develop- 
roetit, — the progress of ossification, nr hone-niokiug, not being rally completed, 
in the fftfereot parts of the skeleton, until about the sixteenth or eighteenth 
year, sometimes even later ; thus allowing of tho proper Tnerease oniie several 
parts of the body. The whole number of bones found in the ordinary skeleton 
are 197, as follows Tho spinal column (hack- bone) (vusists of 2G separate 
bones, called vertobrae (from vertere, to turn), because tliey turu one upon an- 
other. The i^jtull and faro are made up of 22 ; the ribs, 24, twelve on <Mcb 
sido, with* the sternum orJbrea.st-boye, 25. The two superj^r extremities— 
namely, tho arms, hands, and bones of the shoulders, 64 ; the two iife||pr 
extremities— namely, the bones of the thigh, leg, and foot, GO. If a none he 
steeped for somg time in a dilute acid, th^ earthy salt, or inorganic part, is 
removed, leaving the cartilage, or organic part ; and the ttone becomes soft and 
flexffile, but rcuiiw its form. The salts ^yuud in bones are phosphate and car- 
boumo of lime, and phosphate of magnesia. I'he extremities of the bones 
farming joints, os in the knee and elbow, are covered with cartUage (or gristle), 
and aro joined together by strong bonds of the thine substance. 
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W« will give the spfoal column ai an example of thia l^utiful adapUtlon of 
junta. We have atatod above, that it ia compoaed of 26 leparato bonea, 24 of 
which are moveable, but the other two are not. Kach of theae 24 bonea ia 
moveable one upon another m any direction j but the motion allowed between 
each la neeeiaarlly hnmll. which aoon amounU to a considerable curve when a 
number are combined ; and it ia thia combloaiion of motions which prevents the 
apinni marrow IVoro being pressed upon in any particular part, ^hich would take 
place were there only one or two moveable points, from the sharp angles 
formed, and which would cause death, or at least palsy, of all the pafta below 
the seal of pressure. The quantity of motion allowed is greater in somo parts^ 
than in others ; for instance, m the neck, which is frequently bent, and turned 
fh)m aide to side, the vcrtebrie are aimpio dhd not conflnoH, easily moving one 
upon another ; whereas, In the back, they are big and strong, and embarrassed 
by their connexions with the ribs ; this is, therefore, the steadiest part of the 
Spine, a very limited motion being allowed. Hardly can anything be more 
beautTful and i^urpri.sin^ than this mechanism of the spine, where nature has 
established the most opposite and inrnnsi, stent functions in one set of bones;— 
for they are so free in motion as to turn continually, so strung as to support the 
whole weight of thn body, and so flexible as to turn qibckly in all directions, 
yet so steady within as to contain, and defend, the most material and the most 
delicate part of the whole nervous system. 

* 

A BucKiNOiiAMSiiinB Farmer inquires about Cubic NitrdJ or Nitrate of 
Soda, as a manure* This inquiry is nut exactly in our line ; '* but as wc .ire 
glad to know that even one farmer reads the .Toiimnl, we uill answer 1dm so far 
as we can. From an advertisement issued by Mr. William Mitchell, dated 
from No. 12, Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane, wc extract the following : 
— Cubic Nitre, or Nitrate of Soda, 1ms ns jet been very partially used ; last 
season, however, its properties began to be mure fully kmiwn and better appre- 
ciated, ond as the produce both from arable and pasture land, on which it had 
been used,/ar*’ exceedeil the most sanguine calculations, it will no doubt attract 
Increasing attention. This article is imported from South America ; it is 
more iinlform in its strength than saltpetre, the alloy seldom exceeding more 
than from three to five per cent, ; it is (lierefore sold without Iieiiig subject to a 
refraction, and the precise weight is cliarged, not being liable (o addition or < 
iiibtractioii." The price /s, wo belies e, fiom !«*. C</. to ID*, per civi. Various 
other manures arc advertised, qf of superior efllcacy Owen’s Animalised 
Cnrboii,” " Clarke's Dessieated Compost,” “ Carbonised Humus,” “Animal- 
Ised Carbon,” Ac. A scieiitiflc farmer, Mr. Kimberley, Trotsworlh, Kghum, 
Surrey, ndiertises his ”TruthWorlh I.iquid Manure,” by which, he says, ” an 
acre of land may bo manured fur une-flfih of the present nxpeusc, and equal to 
horse manure.” 

'Vt’o have received a inter from a HiiAPCirs A!<sistant, complaining of the 
tone of our remarks oii his profession, and impugning the correctness of our 
information, in the nrliclu ” Chances o\ Idring in liundoii.” This, we\;"iievc, « 
Is the first complaint wc ever received as to the npitif in which wo write, and 
we are gralifli'd to know tliat the great inojonty of our readers think vety 
dlfliirenlly from our correspondent. As lo our intornmtion, we relied on a 

i ** 

RioU intelligent draper's assistant, well acquainted with I.undoii ; and we are 
still inclined to tliiok tliat his lufonnailou ii most trustworthy. 

I 

All I.clten intended to bo answered in the J.irGRAiiY Lrttcr.Rox are to be : 
addressed to ” TiiK F.iu'ioR of the London Saturday Journal,” and 
delivered iukr, at 113, Fleet-blreet. ^ 


PICTURE. 

I saw two children inicrtwino 
Their arms about each other, n 

Mko the lithe tendrils of a vine 
Around Its nearest brother : 

And ever and anon, 
t\s gaily they ran on, 

Facli look’d Into the other's free. 


GOOD ZS ZVBRYTHINO. 

I'jie man 

Who, in rigA/ spirit, communes with ihRibnKt 
Of nature^wtio with understanding heart 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 

No vengeance, and no hatred,— needs must frel . 

The joy of that purr ffriiiciple of love 
So deeply, thaf, unsatisfled with aught 
( J.css pure and exquisite, he canqot choose 

Dut seek for objects of a kindred love ^ 

In fcllyw natures, and a kindred joy. C 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
feelings of aversion sofren’d down ( 

A holy tenderness pervades his frame. 

His Miiiity ofVeasonmg not impaired— % 

Say rather, all Ins tlinuglits now flowing cloay, 

From ft clear fountain flowing— he looks around. 

And seek j for got»d ; and the good he Msekt, 

Until abhorrence and contempt are tiling:} 

He only kii|(ws l>y name ; and if he hear, 

From other mouths, the language which they speak, ^ 

He is compassionate, and has no thought, 

No feeling which can overcome his love.— Wordtufotih, 

VREACHING. 

To preach to show the extent of our reading, or the subtleties of our wit^-to 
parutle it in the eyes of ilic vhlgar, with the beggarly account of ii little learn- 
ing, tinselled over with a few words which glitter, but convey little light and 
less warmth — is a dishonest use of Uie poor single half-hour in a week which is 
put into our hands. 'T is not preaching the Gospel, but ourselves. — Sterne, 

THE VESUVIAN ALBUM. 

Two inscriptions, which 1 copied from the album, one by an F.nglishman and 
the other by a Hibernian, may ser\e as speciinons of th^ style of writing which 
so strongly excited the censure of the French tourists “ John Hallelt of the 
Port of Poole England, whent to see M^^VcKUviiis on th(> 20ih of Octutier, 1823, 
baud 1 would RecominJ anney person that go ilicr to take a bottle of wine with 
him, for it his a dry place and vorrey bad roiide.”— *' IR'i.l. 1 have witnessed 
the famous Mountain of Vesuvius in Italy, and likewise the Wicklow Mountains 
in Ireland, which I prefer. They talk of Ihcir lava in n pH/fir«t I dttli' under- 
stand, and ns for the crater, give me a drop of the swail cratiir of Dublin in 
preference. Jambs G.”— La/// IHeutngton'i Idler m Italy, 

* A PURITAN KABUATH. 

Article IT. No one shall run on ii Sabbulh d.Hy, or walk in his garden, or 
elsewhere, except reverently lo and from rhiirch. 18. No one shall travel, 
cook victuals, make beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or sliave, on the Sabbath day. 
ID. No husl>andiKhall kiss his wife, and no mother kiss her child, on the Sab- 
bnlli day— I*/ Conuvittcut. 

; THE DEPTH or DISTRESS. 

The following anecdote of Uu* great Duke of Marlborough's pecuniary dlffl. 
euliics is given in Mrs. Tlium'on’s Life of Ids Duchess. Writing on one occa- 
sion to a trieiid, he IhusMaisrs his lamcniaiion :— 

” ‘ I beg pardon fur troubling you with this, but I am in a very odd distreai^ 
tOT miiqb ready money. 1 have now one hundred thousand pounds dead, and 
shall hare fifty more next week; if you cun employ it in any way, it will be a 
very great favour to mu ’ — Surely so strange u dilemma as that of having a 
hundred and fifiy thousand pounds too much for one's peace of mind, and of 
being able lo dispense will: the interesf^of such a sum, is oi raro occurrence.” 

vCHILDHOOD. 

The innocence of childhood is the londcrest, the sweetest, and not the least 
potent remdhstrance ogainsl the vices and the errors of grown man, if ho would 
out listen to liiu lesson, and take It to his heart. fScldoro, too seldom, do wo 
do so.— G. P. It. ) antes, 

* ENGLISH LADIES. 

The people of this kingdom are of genteel nature, and delicate constitution } 
most of the ladles, and females in geucral, are more delicate and refined than 
the blossom oi roses. Their waist is more slender than a fiiiger-riiig^their 
form is beautiful, their voice gains the affections.— ./ovrnaf qf the Penian 

Princee. 

o 


Anticipating an embrace.— R. Monektem MUne$.^^ 

• • 

V. THE FUTURE LIFE. 

If we are never again to live— if those we here loved are for ever lost to us— 
If our raciiUleR ctm receive no fiirifler cxpaiiilun— ifour mentaf powers nrooniy 
named and improved to be extinguished nt ihcir nemo— then, indeed, are wc 
Ti du. to a,« invlancboly and gluofry dilemma of the Epicureans ; undr^il 
is coideiwed to clieoker. nay almo»'t to cloud over, our whole lot, without the 
pwsibility of eomprebending wb.y, or of reconciling Its cziilenco with the sup- 
posiUon of a L rovidence at once powerful and ^oodL— Lord Brougham, 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS.^ 

OncfT) on a time, sagtfti, "learned in the law/* produced the 
authority of the Bible to justify atrocious modes punisllment ; 
and beoause examples were to be found t>f pertSbus being put to 
death in various revolting ways, they thought«that the Bible sanc- 
tilied the repetitiou of such deeds. That is so far past now : but 
still not a few persons arc to be found who rest on Scripture as 
authority *for copital punishments. AmAng the warnings and 
iust^clioDS given to Noah, on the subsidence of the Hood, occur 
the following words — “ Whoso sbeddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” This passage has long stood as the grand 
authority, or text, of, all who contend that capital punishments 
cannot be altogether abrogated ; and, accordingly, it has been 
quoted by learned writers, eloquent orators, grave judges, and 
reverend preachers, as conveying the universal sanction, to all 
future generations, of the Life-giveu, to the taking away of life 
in the case of murder. Let us, therefore, look at tlie words. 

After forbidding the use of blood, it is said — " Surely, your 
blood of your lives will I reqiiir^ ; at the hand of evert/ beast will 
I require it, and at the hand of man ; at the hand of every man’s 
brother will 1 require the life of man. W^hoso sheddeth man’s ’ 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in the image of God 
nnule he man.” 

Header, have you read the words, and have you considered 
them ? Then, do you not see, that if — we say if — fliis be a 
command frum God to punish the murderer with death, the man 
and the beast arc placed on the same moral footing ? the crime is 
the same in both, and both are amenable to the same Ihw ; — "at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of roau.” 
The lion or tiger who tears, tlie bear who hugs, or the hull that 
gores, a luiman being to death, are, in the eye of this law — if it be 
a law — as much murderers as Cain was whenvhe slew his brother 
Abel. Nay, more, if all who shed man’s blood are to have their 
blood shed, the law applies with*as much force to the exeq^tioner 
.as to the murderer. There is no escape from this conclusion. In 
the image of God made He many’ therefore, ” >yh080 sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his bloody be shed)” whether that 
" whoso ” be a lion, a tiger, a bull, a human being, or a hangman. 

But, in truth, there is not in the whole Bible — no, •not from 
Genesis to Revelations — a single passage which ^an be honestly 
construed, as giving a general autherity from God for taking ^way 
human life. The reverse is distinctly the case. But God deals 
with human beings as they are^ with the view of ultimately mak- 
ing them whal they ought to be ; and as, in the infancy of humElti 
intellect, the immutable and everlasting God deSbended to«tbe 
level of infant men^ and spoke of liiMSEtF as being angry, 
pleased, and as moved by feelings analogous to the ch|ogkig and 
variable feeling o^en; so, in the infancy of human jnstituCions, 
and the incapacity of men to rise to larger and, general principles, 
practices were permitted which would never have been permitted 
bad man been more advanced. Our Saviour distinctly tells 
that this principle of accommodation to human weakness pervaded 
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the Mosaic law. Things were permitted to the Jews, ” because 
of the hardness of their hearts ” — because of their ignorjince^their 
incapacity, and their prejudices ; and yet the Jews of our Saviour’s 
time clung to all those temporary permis5ion» and regulations of 
the Mosaic law, as if they were eternal. 

To return to the passage quoted from tjje bo^ of Genesis. 
When we look at it, we distinctly see that the object is tb enhance 
the value of humj^n life —to make Noah and liis family feel, that 
though before them was a moist wilderness, scarcely dry from the 
Flood, and where beasts might multiply, still they were not to be 
afraid, for they were under a divine protection. God 1 ^ giving 
to Noah an^ his descendants a distinct and a general permission 
to cat^he flesh of animals — "t/Very moving thing that liveth shall 
be meat for you but lest this familiarity with the slaughtering 
of animals might engender a carelessness about the slaughtering of 
men, a warning is given, that human life is sacred, and far supe- 
rior to the life of the beast. And to make this warning more 
effective and direct, God appeals to the Lex Ta lion ks, the law or 
principle of retaliation, with which He has endowed the animal 
creation, and which man possesses in common with the brutes. 
All living creatures impulsively not only defend their own exist- 
ence, but endeavour, as far as they can, t(^ injure tbeir assailants. 
This is a principle composed of conservation and destructiveness, 
and the beasts exercise it as they exercise their other appetites. 
Man, by being an animal, is endowed with it, as he is endowed 
with other animal faculties : but being also a reasoning and 
accountable creature, all his impulses or appetites are supposed to 
be under the control td' his reason. To this, therefore, the oppeal 
is made: " AMioso^ sheddeth man's blood,” let him beware; 
for by^the vengeance of bis fellow-man shall his blood be shed ; 
humtfn life is sacred, and human nature is endowed with a retali- 
ating propensity ; ” Whoso sheddeth man's blood,” let him 
beware of the avenger of blood. 

The avenger of blood belongs to*a rude and primitive, or else 
unsettled state ^of society. Before government is shaped into 
form — before men can understand the idea of a police, or feel the 
majesty that can be given tq a prohibition, the protection of life is 
in the hands of every Individual. Hence sprang up that system 
of individual protection which exists at this hour amongst the 
Arabs, and animated the North American Indians, by which the 
nearest Sinsman jf a slaughtered m# was bound in lionour to 
avenge the deed. This was the first rude form of protection in 
the so«al life of the Jews. * Men in a rude and ignorant state 
care little for the life and sufferings of their fellbws, however much 
they may value their own. This principle of self-protection was 
an appeal to that only effectual feeling in saf^e existence— the 
feeling of self-preservation acted on by fear. The man who might 
have sqprned a law forbidding him to kill, would nevertheless 
^pause if he felt that tfis own fife would be in danger for thesde^. 
Wc may see this sometimes illustrated in domestic life. A^mother 
all unable to philosophise on thoasubject, may yet check the 
vicious propensities of a young child, by appealing through its 
feeBng to its yet unformed sense of right and wrong. We have 
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Been i very young infant cured of a vicious propensity to pinoh its 
little cotopaniont, by being itself pinched on the arm or face, as , 
the case might he, every time it committed an offence. This is 
precisely the principle on which arose the custom of blood revenge. 
The savage kicks his foot against a stone ; he takes it up, and 
dashes it to pieces ; bo is struck on the face by a ci^panion, and 
he returns the blow ; an enemy slays his father, and h^exults with | 
joy when he has brought the slaughterer down. The same feeling 
exists in civilised life, only it is modified and governed by our 
civilinatiou. The tottering child kiiqpks its bead against a table, 
and turns about to inflict, as it thinks, mortal injury on the cause 
of offence. We arft, in fact, animals— reasoning animals it is 
true, (ut still animals : but it is tbo glory of man, that while 
dwelling in amauimal body, and using all the animal gifts which 
God has blessed for his use, he rises above mere animal indul- 
gences, and ever remembers that there is written upon all our 
impulses or appetites, Do thyself no harm ! ’’ 

When Moses became the lawgiver of the Jews, he found that 
the idea of niflion revenge was engrained in the hevts — worked 
into the feelings and prejudices — oj his peoplC. A mere legislator 
might have disregarded this circumstance, and uddresst;d the 
people thus : 1 am about to form you into a nation ; to make 

every individual a citizen; and to protect you all by institutions 
and a government. You must, therefore, every one of yon, give 
up your right of self-protection and self-revenge ; you must no 
longer takR (he law into your own hands ; families must no longer 
pursue families, nor tribes avenge the wrongs of tribes; if a man 
is killed, the executive government will take it up, and punish the 
guilty.*’ But Moses, illumined by wisdom from above, knew far 
better the people he hdd to deal with. lie knew that the son who 
did not avenge the death ofiiis father was accounted infamous; he 
knew that it w'as a Jiigh point of honour to sacrifice a life for a 
life ; and to give up this would appear to the Jews to be 
giving uj) one of their dearest ])rivilpgc8. Therefore, instead of 
vainly struggl'iig with a deeply-rooted prejudice, be matle use of 
i/, and incorporated it into his Law. He saV that this practice of 
private blood revenge led to the loss of many lives ; for the blood | 
avenger, if he eould not reach the actual murderer, slew one or 
more of the murderer’s family, or even of bis tribe. This raised 
additional blood avengers, and spread feuds through generations. 
To mitigate this ferocity — tp ameliorate the condition of the 
people, and yet to engage their strongest prejudices in favour of 
his Jaws, ho directed cities qi refuge to bo^)niIt, with good 
roads leading in all directions to them, by which the unfortunate 
man-slaughterer— he who had killed His fellow without intending 
It — might bo sheltered from the pursuit of the avengertof blood. 
WHiilc thus protecting the \infdrtunate, savitiff Hfoy and preventing 
feuds, be did not strain to^ fur the prejudices of the people. lie 
permitted the actual murderer to be taken from the altar itself ; 
and in giving^ this permission, be albJides to an opinion which pre- 
vailed early and ea^ensively amongst other nations, as welf as the 
Jews. U was believed that the place where human blood had 
been spilt was watered neither with dew nor with rain till the 
murderer had suiftred punishment. Therefore, says Moses, ** Yc 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, .[the blood 
avenger, amoQgst the Arabs, is ustially botjgbt off,] but he shall 
bei^u^Qilj'^ put to death. For blood, it deflleth the land, and the 
land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by 
the blood of him that shed it.^’ * 

Though we are decidedly ofcopinion, that there is not in |be 
whole Bible, any passage which can be fairly construed as giving 
a divine permission to men generally to inflict capiAl puniahments, 
we are not at all prepared to say that it was never expedient to 


inflict them. There may be oertain stages in social life in whioh 
nothing short of an actual deprWation of existence can reach the 
stupid heads and hard hearts of a people. Skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life.” This idea is 
strengthened by the fact of capital punishments being permitted 
under the Mosaic law. But even here we must bear in mind the 
character of the Jews. The Mosaic law did not point to a future 
LIFE ; all their attention was concentrated on the promised land ; 
to be cut off from the land of the living,” to quit the light of the 
blessed sun, to descend into *Hlie valley and^' shadow of death,” 
was a terrible punishment. It was^well calculated to strike into 
the coarse min^s of a people who were attached to this exist- 
ence with extraordinary tenacity, and amongst whom it was a high 
honour to see their children’s chihlren, and to descend into the 
grave full of years, o 

In addition to all this, the Jews belonged to that portion of tile 
world where, in all ages, the value of human life has been rated 
very low, and where pardoning mercy has been oftener attributed 
to fear or cowardice, than to generosity. Hence the history of 
the “East”— an indefinite word, by the way— is full of .eyes 
thrust out, ears and iioi^s torn off, and monuments of human 
skulls — sad evidence that even 7)a//-elviliscd man has a large 
portion of the blood o( the tiger in iiim ! 

Waiving these considerations, we repeat, that we are not prepared 
to say that capital punishments were never in certain 

circumstances, and for certain temporary purposes. We see that 
they were permitted in the early history of our race, and incorpo- 
rated in the Mosaic law. But vny nation which reluins capital 
j punishments, on tlih ground of their being found in the Mosaic 
law, is bound to permit the practice of blood revenge ; to build 
cities of refuge ; and to follow out all the judicial processes pre- 
scribed by Muses. The one is just as binding as the other. 

How delightful to turn to the Christian religion, and see how 
utterly and everlastingly capital pani.shmcnls are opposed to its 
spirit I We might here take our stand on general ground, and 
declare that its love, forgiveness of injuries, &c., are all abhorrent 
to the deprivation of life — that life which its doctrines have so 
prodigiously enhanced in value ! M’e reason in the same way 
about slavery. Had the apostles prohibited slavery, they would 
have excited a servile war, and the Christian religion, on its intro- 
duction, would have produced enormous confusion. Yet we all 
know tjiat slavery is opposed to tl^e spirit of Christianity ; and so 
are capital punishments. But we are noileft to general inferences. 
The Saviour set the example of abolishing the capital punish- 
ments of the Mwsaic law. In that memorable scene, the theme of 
poets and paintirs, which is recorded in the eighth chapter of 
John, we see how he treated a penal enactment of the law. The 
<irafty ** scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery ;” a7id this they did to entrap him. They knew that 
he was popular among the peojile, who looked upon him as a divine 
teacher ; yet they also knew that the people were extravagantly 
attached to the law, and any attempt to set aside what they con- 
sidered not only its divine but its perpetual enactments would 
rouse them into fbry, and make them cry, as they did in the case 
of Paul, who was accused of speaking everywhere against the 
law— '‘‘Awhy with such a fellow from the earth, foj: it is not fit 
that he shoifld live ! And yet these cunning men also calculated, 
that if the Saviour retained bis popularity with the people, by 
subscribing, in the particular case, to the enactments of the law, 
and ordering the woman to be put to death, they could accuse him 
to the Roman governor as a seditious fellow, who was taking the 
power of life and death into his own hands. So, when they had 
set the woman in the midst, ” they say unto him, Master, this 
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tvomaQ was taken in adultery, in the Tery act. Now, Moies^ in 
the law, commandeth us that such should be stoned— 6u/ what 
saj/esHhou^** • 

It appears to us very clear, that the Swviour, in escaping from 
the trap set for him, distinctly abrogated the capital punishments 
of the Mosaic law. Had he sanctioned the principle of capita] 
punishment at all, he would doubtless have ‘indicated his opinion. 
Here was a grave crime, for which a severe punishment was 
specially prescribed — the severest in the Mosaic law. The crL 
minal stood in the*mids^ and the people waited his decision. 
What ! is iii£ about to weaken ^the sanctions of law^and morjdity ? 
Is HK about to open the flood-gates of licentiousn^^ss ! In reading 
the passage, we may imagine that we hear those lips murmuring 
the divinest music. Woman, where are those thine accusers? 
hath no man condemned thee ? She said^ No man, Lord. And 
Jesus said^io her, Neither do / condemn thee : go, and sin no 
more.” 

“ How would you bo, 
irilo, who Is tbe top of Jiidemont. should 
But judge you as }uu ore?" 

Here we must mark a (llstiiidion, familigr to all who are familiar 
with the Bible, but which may require to be indicated to some of 
our readers. Our Suviour did not stand toathe Jews in a similar 
relation to that of Moses. 7'lie one was a national lawgiver, the 
other was a world's Hcdccmer. The cue was specially chosen 
and specially rccugniiscd as the head of the people, having power to 
make and unmake, to punish and pardon ; the other everywhere 
obeyed, niul inculcated obedienr^ to, the constituted authorities. 

*' Kcuder unfo Cicsar Ihe things that are Ctrsar’s, and unlo God 
the tilings that are God's. lie, therefore, did not as.suinc any 
legislative jiowcr to alter the constitution originalJy given to the 
Jews by Moses. If He had done so, the constituted authorities 
would have resi&tcd llis proceedings ; and it was, in ract.^upon a 
fa/se accusation of this very nature that the Jewish authorities 
procured the consent of the Roman governor to put Him to death. 
They accused Him of making or proclaiming Himself a king — a 
Jcwi.sh king ; and when Pilate found that His kingdom was not of 
this world, and thereby saw Uic^ltollowness of the accusacioq, the 
hypocritical knaves sustained his faltering purpose by shouting 
out, “ Whoso maketli himself a king is not Ccesar’s friend— we 
have no king but Caesar ! ” 

Our Saviour, therefore, could i^ot alter the laws of Moses ]n any 
other way than by His teachings — working upon public optiflon by 
enlightening the minds of the peoule. With what majestic gran- 
deur he does this, all who read the Sermon on thb Mount know 
full well. In a few weighty and emphatic words,%e sweeps away 
the LEX TALiONis, the law of retaliation, which pervaded the 
Mosaic constitution. “ Ye have heard th.^t it hath been said, Ant 
eye for an eye* a tooth for a tooth. But I say ^n^b you. That ye 
resist not evil.” Not that Christ Inculcates that the robberf or ! 
the assassin, or the midnight prowler, is to be at large, unre- | 
strained and unpunished. In that case, the bonds of civil societv | 
would be loosed, and wherever Christianity entered, it would | 
bring decay. But the announcement, in spirit, is distinctly tllis : 
Moses, in his laws, appealed to the only effectual principle which 
the minds of your rude and ignorant forefathers could Understand 
— the principle of fear, the principle of inflicting* ii^ury for 
injury, that principle which the most brutal savage can 'inder- 
stand, though he were ignorant of all else beside. But / appeal^ 
not to fear, but to love, not to vengeance, but to mercy. My 
doctrines are destined to lift man above *^he mere level of animal 
eiistence— to pour into the human heart snblimer sanctions and 
nobler aims. Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt bve | 


thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; a doctrine adapted to the 
narrow mind of the Jews, and practised everywhere by unenlight- 
ened man, living in his own tribe, or in his own secluded commu- 
nity. But 7, who come to knit the world into one, say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse yon, do good to tliem 
that hate you^and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute yaji ; that ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven : for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
Glorious doctrines ! — not intended to weaken the arm of natibnal 
defence ; not intended to expose social society to the devastations 
of the savage or the barbarian ; but intended, %y their subtle and 
penetrating moral power, to mitigate the natural ferocity qf the 
animal man, and which, v\hfn they get room le circulate, will show 
that vengeance is like ihe storm, which makes man wrap himself 
still closer in his ifloak of Belfishness ; but love is like the ” sun 
shilling in his strength,” which will compel him to open his heart 
to the purifying airs of heaven. 

We have intimated, that wc feel a difficulty in deciding whether 
or not it might ever Be erpedient to adopt capital punishments, 
supposing the legislator to be dealing with a people wholly igno- 
rant of the Christian religion, and in a low moral and mental 
condition. But the legislator, statesman, or governor, who is 
himself a Christian, must have a heavy reaponsibility on his con- 
science who permits a capital punishment to take place ; for if 
Christianity does indeed point to a futurity, in which jhgn*s exist- 
ence is destined to outla.it the stars, and if this short life be but a 
preparative for a fathomless unknown, who dares to hurry his 
fellow-man into it ? Shut up offenders; secure them from still 
further injuring society ; ply them with al^ the exhortations, the 
warnings, and the kindness of the Christian faith ; but, oh ! touch 
not the life of the most miserable wretch — let him live all the 
days of his appointed time.” In so doing, wc ivould do more to 
restrain murder, by enhancing the value of.liuman life in the 
estimation of the people, than by all the hangings that disgrace 
oiir records ; and we Would sooner arrive at that condition in 
which ihe gibbet will appear, like the tomubawk and scalping- 
jjktiife, >0 belong exclusively to sa^ge existence. 

I Certainly, the nation, which affirms that Christianity is ** part 
and parcel ” of its law ; which has adopted the Christian religion 
as a portion its national institutions, and has its chosen teachers 
of the Christian faith, whose duty it is to endeavour to make 
every person boris in the country a Christian, is guilty of a strange 
and monstrous inconsistency, when it permits capital punish- 
ments. They are so utterlyvpposed to the character and spirit of 
Christiani^, that it does appear most ntarvellous how, till a 
recent period, men, in this most Ohristian country, were Strang 
up like 4pgs. There is much of barbarism amongst us still ; aud 
though a vast improvement has taken place within the lost few 
years, and the numbers of thqse who doubt the righf^ of man to 
take aifay the life of his fellow-man have greatly increased, we 
still think that a large number would murmur if capita^ punish- 
ment was abolished in the case of murder. We must wait a little 
longer \ time is working great changes, and thaf more rapidly than 
old men dreyim of. 

For oarselves, we mpst give^ur opinion, that neither God nor 
expediency, neither the Bible nor nature, sanctions tb^ltkijg 
away of human life in a Christian country. We look upon every 
execution in Juch a country as a juHicial murder— a sacrifice to 
the brutality in man which Christianity and civilisstion have not 
yet*Boftened. What avail all our machinery— our government 
and free discussion, our clergy and our churches, our hooka and 
our newspaperBi oar soldiers and our police, if society cannot be 
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protected without taking another life, as a sacrifice for the lost ? 
Murderers commit a horrible crime— is that horrible crime only 
to be restrained by doing that in ‘coolness and composure^ and 
with all the gravity of judicial form, which the murderer has done 
in secrecy, in passion, and perhaps under the infiuence of intoxi- 
cation ? But so long as we are influenced by feeling that 
** one murder makes a villain,’’ and ** thousands a h^ro,” so long 
will it be difficult for us to get rid of the savage spirit of blood 
revenge ; and so long will it be ere we rise to that high estimate 
of the value of human life, which loojcs upon it asinextinguishable, 
except by the finger of God. 


jaUSSIA:— ITS AUTOCRAT, ITS PEOPLE, AND 
« . ITS POWER. 

Russia is twelve days in arrear of all other nations,— -the calen- 
dar is yet unreformed in that country. The season assigned for 
this preposterous delay, is partly the fear which the emperor has 
of (itiy serious innovations giving offence to his nobles, and partly 
the unwillingness of the clergy to accede to any change which 
would so materially derange the present order of tlhcir numerous 
feasts or saints’ days. The deference which the autocrat pays to 
his nobles in this instance, placed the peculiarity of his position in 
a remarkable point of view. Theoretically he is a despot, yet in I 
some respects he is the most circumscribed of monarchs. He can ' 
make rank or annul it, introduce a law or abrogate one, and none 
dure say to him What doest thou 1 but he cannot give freedom to 
his slaves — he dare not reform the calendar, for the nobles are 
opposed to^such fin-Russian innovations. If he were to attempt 
cither, he would lose his crown or his life, or probably both toge- 
ther in one fell swoop. The fact is. there is thus in full practical 
o])cration a principle, that of a second power in the state, in a 
country wherflrita very existence is theoretically impossible. Russia 
thus, and in several other respects, presents singular inconsisten- * 
cies and extremes. Tiiere is the extreme of pomp, and the extreme j 
of poverty ; the extreme of, refinement, and the extreme of barba- 
rism ; a liberty on the one hand amounting to licentiousness, and 
a vassalage on the other which degrades the individual to a level 
with the cattle of his plains ; a court festooned with the trophies 
of many conquered nations, and a population fed on something like 
the rations of the prodigal son ; an empire whose escutcheon has 
monopolised the national emblems of several vanquished kingdoms, 
hut having on the reverse a fetter ; and lastly, an absolute sove- 
reign without the right of an English gentlehnan. Subh is Russia, 
— and such must its ruler remain until he call a middle class into,, 
existence to redress the unsteady balance. 

The Russian character presenta the same striking contrasts. 
There is no tone or keeping in it ; it glares with the positive 
colours ; it is made up of antagonist forces— of contradictions, 
moral and physical. The life of a Russian is a series of rebounds 
from one extreme to another. For instance, ag^er a bath of all 
hut insupportable heat, he plunges and rolls about amongst snow, 
like a young porpoise rejoicing in the summer wave. He performs 
ablution in the most effectual manned once a week, but goes filthy 
all the rest of it. He allows his beard to grow long tj\d nasty ; 
but, as a compensation, he shaves the back of bis head. He loads 
himself with furs in summer, and in winter can sleep amongst 
sleet without any covering, and yet catch no harm from Ifie opera- 
tion. Abstemious in the extreme, he yet plunges into inordinate 
excesses, ^e trails his belly in the dust before his superior, and 
fawns on him liken spaniel ; yet, sliame on him ! he beats 'his wife 
unmercifully. Henest by nature, he is often a rogue from circum- 
stances. ** When confidence is reposed in him,” says Mr. Brem- 
ner, his honesty is proof against every temptation.” This is a 
very different viei^ of the Russian character from that given by 
Lyell and others ; but it is confirmed by different recent travellers, 
and we are persuaded is nearer the truth than that the Russians 
are a nation ^ sharpers. Their natural dispositions are good ; but 
tltf ]|lt^ition in which they are placed tends sadly to pervert them. 
Their natural tendency to the vicea of lying, stealing, cunning, 


received a powerful development. The stain, however, ia rapidly 
disapp^riug. Give the Russian fair play, and he will be an up- 
right, induBtriouB, sober, and peaceable man. We have been led 
to entertain these views from a pretty extensive knowledge of the 


facts ; and he who impartially investigates the subject will arrive 
at the same conclusion. 

With regard to the naval and military strength of Russia, though 
unquestionably immense, it is not to be dreadea' as equal to the 
subversion of the liberties of Europe. Besides, it is to be hoped 
the day is past when any single European power will be quietly 
allowed to endanger the liberties of the rest by a forcible attempt 
to usurp territory to which it has no right. As public opinion 
becomes more strongly expressed in individual countries relative 
tp their own affairs, so, taking the nations of Europe in the mass, 
public opinion will be more openly and loudly expressed by differ- 
ent nations regarding those transactions which, by directly sub- 
verting the liberties of any one of the number, might jemotely 
compromise their own, and measures would be taken to prevent 
the perpetration, of any^such injustice. The case of Poland was a 
very complicated one, as all who have examined it know full well. 
Neither Britain nor any other country could have rightly interfered 
there, however strongly our sympathies might have been excited 
for the noble sufferers. Viewing the subject therefore in the 
abstract, and taking into account the state of public feeling in 
Europe, we do not think there are any grounds for the apprehen- 
sions of those political alarmists who are ever and anon lashing 
themselves into a fury of eloquence touching the terrors of the 
” northern bear.” But even were Europe blind or callous enough 
to allow Russia to attempt further speculations of territorial 
aggrandisement on the Continent, it is the expressed opinion of 
the greatest generals ot the age, that, from the impossibility of 
forming a commissariat sufficient for the maintenance of her 
troops, her army would not be formidable. They also state that, 
from her immense frontier, and the vast body of men which she 
nould immediately concentrate on any point assailed, she is im- 
pregnable within herself. At home she has u giant’s might to 
quell intestine broils or repulse the invading foe ; but beyond her 
native soil, her power would depart from her, like the strength of 
Antaeus when he ceased to tonclh>his mother earlh. 


A POETICAL PICTURE GALLERY. 

A PICTURE OAJLLKHY 18 an expensive thing ; your Raphaels, 
and Correggios, and Rembrandts, and Titians— glorious as they 
all are — are luxuries which the poor man can only enjoy “as 
’twerc afar off: ” one such work alone is not unfrequently worth a 
fortune, in the mere marketable idea of its value. How, then, 
should he get it ? — where is his picture gallery ? The public 
exhibitions are open to him, to be sure ; and he may there obtain 
an occasional glimpse of the serene and beautiful works of art — 
but nothing more ! It is in silence and solitude only, as we 
gaze ^ upon the inspired canvas, fbe eye dcliglitedly tracking one 
noble beauty after another, that the halo significant of the divine 
presence — which, with no irreverent feeling, we may say ever 
presides over the birth of a great painting— becomes visible ; it is 
then only that our imagination kindles with the consciousness of 
the high communion to which it 4s admitted ; it is then only that 
our hearts reverentially worship. Paintings may be copied ; bnt, 
of all translations, they are the worst — and even the copies are slill 
far, far beyond the means of the many. It is on our own wall the 
picture shouldliang, whose beauty we would cherish in our soul ; 
we should have Irt suddenly catching the eye, and charming us for 
the thousandth time with its beauty, or elevating us with its 
grandeur*, we should be able, after having for a while forgotten it, 
%B we might be supposed to forget the glorious sun which has just 
vanished from the sky, though we still walk in Us illumination^ to 
mest it again, at we meet that^reat luminary, with a new sense of 
wonder, and joy, and silent happiness, that no repetitions can 
lessen. Must the poor man lose all this?— poor, indeed, if God 
has so ordained it ! The faith within us says, No ! Pictures are, 
after all, but the concentrated expressions of the loveliness or 
grandeur of the worlds within and without, thus made more intel- 
ligible to oiur limited faculties, by being deprived of that vastness 
and ovfrpowering sense of an infinite sublimity which otherwise 
confounds*' them. The canvas and the manual dexterity are 
nothing ; even the visual pleasure we receive on looking at a fine 
picture is little, if we can get all else that we can do so, it is our 
present business to prove. 

< l^t the reader, then, already imagine himself transported to the 
gallery, through which we propose to conduct him ; noticing, as 
we pass along, the various works to which we would direct hia 
attention. Here is first a most extraordinary picture, which not 
even Landseer can equal, by Percy Bysshe Shelley — an artist 
whose powers— —but let them speak for themselves. 
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THB FIGHT OF THB EAGLE AND SEEPBNT. 

lu tlie air do I behold indeed 

An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in ^ght:— > 

And now relaxing its impetuous flight, 

Before the aflrial rock on which I stood, 

The Eagle hovering wheeled to left and right* 

And hung with lingering wlngi over thewflood. 

And startled with its yells the wide solitude. 

A shaft of light upon its wings descended. 

And every golden feather gleamed therein— ^ 

Feather antAcalv iyextricably blended. • 

The Serpent's mailed and many-coloured skin 
Shone through the plumfls ; its coils were twinedwrlthin 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, high • 

And far t /Ae neck rteeding lUht and thirit 
Siu/awed a creMfed head, tehtch tearilg • 

Shi/ted and glanced b^ore the Kagle*e etea^faet eye, 

e 

Around, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling. 

With clang of wings and scream, the Eagle sailed 
Incessantly — sometimes on high concealing 
Its lessening orbs— sometimos, as if it failed, 

Drooped through the air ; and still it shrieked and wailed, 

And casting back its eager head, with beak 
And talon unremittingly assailed 
The wreathed Serpent, who did ever seek 
Upon his enemy's heart a mortal wound \o wreak. 

What life, what power, was kindled, aud arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fray f 
For from the encounter of those wondrous foes 
A vapour like the sea's suspended spray 
Hung gathered: in the void air, far away. 

Floated the shattered plumes ; bright scales did leap 
Where'er the Eagle's talons made their way. 

Like sparks into the darkiitgis : as they sweep, 

Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumultuous deep. 

Swift chances in that combat— many a check. 

And many a change, a dark and wild turmoil I 
Sometimes the Snake around his enemy’s neck 
Locked in stiff rings lii.s aduniaiitiiie coil, 

Until the Eagle, faint with pain and toil, 

Bemitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
I.anguidly fluttered, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary ; who then reared on high 
His red and burning crest, radiant with victory. 

Then on the while edge of the bursting surge, 

Where llioy had sunk together, would the Snake 
Belax his suffucuiing gra4>. and scourge 
The wind with his wild writliings ; for to break 
That chain of torment, the vast bird would shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings, * 

As In despair, and with his sinewy neck. 

Dissolve in sudden shock t^osc linked rings, • 

Then soar— as swift as smoke from a volcano springs. 

Wile baffled wile, and streu|th encountered strength 
I'hus long, but unprevailing ; — the event • 

Of that portentous fight oppeared at length. * 
xTntil the lamp of day wos almost spent 
It had endured, when lifeless, stark, aud rent, 

Hung high that mighty serpent, and at Ust ' , 

Fvllato the sea, while o’er the continent, ^ 

With clang of wings and screi^, the Eagle passed, 

Heavily borne away on the exhausted blast. 

To speak of the power and beauty of this is unnecessary ; but we 
may ask, did ever canvas thus express } Shelley is, indeed, a 
great artist ! 

A MOONLIGHT. 

How beautiful tills night !— the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal xephyrs breathe in evening's ear. 

Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveleu scene. Heaven’s ebon vault. 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls. 

Seems like a canopy which Love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle bills, 

Robed in a garment of untrodden snivr ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence Icicles depend 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon's pure beam ; yon castled steep, 

Whose banner hangetb o'er the tlme-wern tower 


So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace all form a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of carthliness— 

Where sllenco undisturbed might watch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so silll 

Apart from 4he high creative power exhibited in the conception 
of this pictuigB, how harmonious are its combinations I no thought, 
line, nof word, but aids, each in its place, to the promotion of the 
general effect Was ever costly painting more beautiful 1 Who 
is the artist? Percy Bysshe Shelley ! We arc not about to deny 
that Shelley has written mucit that the world finds it difficnlf to 
understand ; but the poet also has written much which all hearts 
and minds alike appreciate. * 

As a contrast to the serene beauty of the last picture, let us 
stand and gaze awhile upon this • 

THUNOER-BTOBM, BY THOMSON. 

• A boding Kilence reigm 
Dread through the dun expanse ; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm. 

Bolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 

And shakes the forest leaf without a breath. • 

PrAic to the lowest vale the aerial tribes 
Descend : th^ tempcst-lovyjg raven scarce 
• Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye ; by man forsook, 

Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 

* Tis listening /ear aud dumb amasement all ; 

W'hen to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud; * . 

And following slower in explosion vast 
The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

At first heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven. 

The tempest growls; but as it nearer comet, 

' And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds : till over hoeal a sheet 
Of livid flame incloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaxc. 

Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convuUiug heaven and earth. 

Our gallery is so rich in landscapes, that we cannot hope for a 
moment to ihdicate any particular ones as being better than the 
pajority of the remainder. Lo»k where we will, the eye is 
attraefed by beautiful and masterly works. As a pendant to the 
last picture, here is what we may call 

• THE SHOWER ^PABT. 

In the western sky the downward sun 
Looks ogt efllilgeut, from amid the flush 
or broken clouds, gay-sliiftiiig to his beam. 

The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumined mountain, through the forest streams, 

Sliakes oil the floods, and in a yellow mist^ 

^'ar smoking o’er the intcrmiijpble plain. 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems, 

Moist, bright, and green, the land.Hcapo laughs around ! 

These pieces are both from the “ Seasons,*' in itself, like the 
great period it celebrates, a collection of beautiful and sublime 
pictorial effects. The different natural phenomena— .Spring, with 
its young buds and tender green leaves, its Wue skies, and its 
rough storms, — ^luxuriant fall-bosomed Summer, — Autunfti mark- 
ing the decline of the year, as the sunset does of the day, and like 
it departing in glory, — and lastly ^Intcr, sharpi but genial as a 
crusty friend, giving us nipping airs but joyous impulses, and 
making ^mduds for the rough solitude without, by* the social 
comfort of the fireside within : nil this we find painted in language 
thoroughly informed with its subject, and elevated by tbat^i^lijg 
which looks through nature **up to nature's God." 

Pass we now on to the pair of pUtures painted by hands dif- 
ferent, yet how alike in the youthful mastery of the touch 1 — 
one splendid, rich, and gorgeouA that the eye would ache with 
the splendour, but for the relief given it in the person of the pure 
virgin sweetness which is thus enshrined ; and the other so dreamy 
in its loveliness, that the spirit must have evaporated under the 
hand! of a less potent magician. The first is 
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MADELINE; BY JOHN KEATS. 

A cosenient liigh <»nd trlple-ttrchad there wu, 

All garlaiiflecl with carven Imageries 
or friiifs, and flowers, and bunches of knotgrass 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
lunumerablc of stains and splendid dyes. 

As ore the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings; f 
And in the midst, ’moiigsl thousand heraldries, « ^ 

And twilight sainls, and dim emUoxouings, 

A Shielded 'hcutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 

Full on this casement shone thf wintry moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 

As down ^hc knelt for Heaven's grace and boon ; 

Hose bloom rdl on her haiid^, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory like a saint: 

Sife seemed a splendid angel, neulydrest, 

.‘.ave winss, for heaven Porphyro* grow faint; 

.She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal tqint. 

* Madeline's concealed lover. 

The Other picture is an illustration from that world of Eastern 
romance; tha ** Thousand-and-one Nights.” 

THE SLEEPING BEAUXY, BY A.'tENNYSON. 

Year after year, unto her feel. 

The while she slumbereth alone, 

Over the purpled coverlet 

The inaidcu's jet-black hair bath grown 
On cither side her tranced form. 

Forth Btreatnliig from a braid of pearl ; 

, The slumberous light is rich and warm, 

« And moves not on the rounded curl. 

The silk star-braided coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould,] 

Languidly ever, and amid 
Her fult black ringlets downward rolled. 

Glows forth each softly-shadowed arm, 

With bracelet^of the diamond bright ; 

//er consluut beautu doth itijbrm 

StUlnets with love^ nnd day with light* 

She sleeps ; her breathings are not heard 
In palaco-chambers far apart ; 

The fragrant tresses are not siirreiT 
That lie upon her charmed hearth 
She sleeps ; on elibor side up-swells^ 

The gold-fringed pillow, lightly prest ; 

She sleeps, nor dreamt', hut over dwells « 

A perfect form in perfect rest. 

But it will be asked, has uur gallery none of the greater works 
of art? Have we not, to use the painter’s phraseology, any grand 
historical pieces ? It would be strange if we had not. Does 
poetry only deal with the beautiful Js the sublime beyond its 
province ? Was the blind old bard of Chios, Sr he who was to 
rival liis fame centuries afterwards, in our then unknown island, — 
the authors of the “ Iliad ” and ’^Paradise Lost,” — were they 
not gruiul bisturicnl painters ? The pages of this last-named work 
alone turnish lectures of surpassing grandeur, and so Siumcrous, 
that, could they be spread out in all the amplitude of canvas, what 
earthly halls might contain them ? And what a subject, is that 
they illustrate 1 The Fall of Man ! How sublime the daring that 
could resolve upon it! — how wonderful the genius that could 
command sikccess by its means ! What is this first picturg f 
a 

SATAN HURLED FROM HEAVEN. 

Him the Almighty power 
tlurled«hl*adloag flaming IVom the ethereal iky, 

W'iUi liideoufl ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell . 

In pdainaniiue chains and pe^al Are, ^ 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space tliat measures day and Bight 

To mortal man. he with his horrid crew 

I.ay vanquished, rollRig in the fiery gulf, * 

CkinfouiHled, though immortal. Bui his doom 
ItMcrved him to more vAath ; for now tbethouilia c 

Both of lost happiness aud laaihig pain 
Tormenu lnm. Uouml he throws Ids baleful eyes, 

That wlinessed high affliction and dismay 
Mixed with ubduri&te pride aud steadfast hale. 

At once, as fur as anyds ken, he viev.s 


! Tho dismal situation, waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible, on ail tides round 

As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible, ' 

Served only tosdiseovor sights of wnc, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, whore peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 

I'liat comes to all ; hut torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
Witli civer-hurnftg sulphur uncuiisumod. 

Here amid the horror and torment surrounding the arch-fiend he 
sees in the distance — ** A dreary plain, forloi^ and wild.” 

With head uplift above the wave,' and eyes 
'' Tha^^ sparkling blazed, his oOiier parts besides 
Prone, i>n the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay flouting many a rood. 

He is roused at ilie sight, and immediately wc behold the mighty 
spirit grandly looming forth through the smoke, and ”the glim- 
mering of those livid flames.” 

Fonhwith upriglit he rears from oflTthc pool ' 

His mighty stainre; on each hand the flames 
Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave i' th* midst a lion id vale I 

Passing in rapid succession one great work after another com- 
prised in this sublime series, indicating the following by tbc names 
only we have appended to them — Satan’s Call and Exhortation to 
bis scattered Forces; the awful Council of the ” Powers, Domi- 
nions,” and fallen ’^Deities of Heaven,” in pursuance of whose 
decision Satan departs to seek the new world, where man was, or 
^was about to be, created, we stop before this : — 

BATAN, SIN, AND DEATH, AT THE GATES OF HEfL. 

At lust appear 

Ilfll hounds, high rcachtifj to the horrid roof. 

And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds were brass, 

'J'hreo iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impaled uith circling Are, 

Yet UDconsumed. Before tlie g'lies there sate 
On either side a formidable shape : 

I'iie one seemed woman to tho waist, ond fair, 

^ But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With niorlul bring : about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds, never ceasing, barked 
With wide Cerberean moullis full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal : yet wlien they list, would creep. 

If aught disturbed their noise, Into her womb 
And kennel there, yet thert^siill barked and howled 
Within unseen. . » . . 

The other bhape, 

If shape ffecnight be called that shape had none 
Dibtinguishuble in member, joint, or limb. 

Or bubslancc miglit be called riinisliadow seemed. 

Fur each seemed either ; Llack it stood as Night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart, ^^’llat seemed his head 
TheJikcnesB of a kingly Crown bad on. 

Satanovas now at hand, and from hisseab 
The monster moling onward, came as fast 
With horrid strides ; Hell trembled as he strode. ‘ 

The undaunted flend what this might bo admired, 

Admired, not feared. 

t • 

Sin and Death, however, gtop»not the Tempter’s way, when they 
know his destination, and that they are to follow him, when, by his 
success, he shall have prepared the path. Death “ grinned horri- 
Uy a ghastly smile.” Ilie awful gates are unlocked, that were 
fiever again to be closed ; Chaos appears. There is the picture ! 
Seg, how grandly it is conceived I — that dark illimitable ocean, 
where all Js vague, stupendous, and terrible ; the regions of 
” eternal anarchy.” In these pictures we are now passing, we 
see the'' progress of Satan towards the world, which he at last dis- 
covers : and here behold him perched upon the tree of life, in the 
middle of Eden, watching, with envious and malignant eyes, the 
happiness of our yet sinlras parents. The place was 

< A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves where rlcli trees wept odorous gums and balms, 

Oilicrs whose ftiRt, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, ilesperlan fables true, 

If true, here only, aod of delicious taste: 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were Interposed ; 
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Or palmy hillock ; or tho flowery lap 
or some irriguoiis valley spread her store— 

Flowers oi'all hue, and without thorn the rose 
Ano#ier side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mant||ng vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luauriaut : Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtleicrowned, 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite thair streams ; 

The birds their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs, ^ 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The tronil|)ing leaves ; while universal Pan, 

Knit with the Gnaees and tlic Hours in daflee, 

Led on tho cleroul Spring, . . 

• Tho Fiend * 

Saw unJclightod all delight, all kltMl * 

Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 

Two of far luiblcr shape, erect and tall, * 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all. 

And worthy s>*emed; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, banciitude severe and pure. 

Severe, but in true filial freedom placed. 

Whence true authority in men : though holli 
Not equal, as tiieir sex nut equal sotuned , 

I’ur contemplation he, and valour formed. 

For softness she, and sweet aliractWe grace ; 
lie for God only, she for God in him. 

Ills fair largo front and eyu sublime declared 
Alisolute rule : and h>acinthlne leeks* 

Bound from his parted forelock manly hung 

(Mustering, hut not beneath his shoulders broad : * 

Mitf, as a veil, down to tho sloiider want 

Her uuHilornod Koldeii tresses wore 

l)i!,hc veiled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tennis j which implied 
Subjection, but requirecTwitli gentle swa» 

\Vc can only pause to notice one picture more— that concerning 
llic* greatest evetit in the hUtory of our religious belief, the tempt- 
ation of FiVe, and consequent fall of man. 

lifyund his liope, F.ve separata he spies, 

Veiled 111 a cloud of fragrance, where she stood l 
Half spied, so Uilck the roses blwdiiiig round 
About her glowod ; oft stooping to support 
Kaeh flower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay. 

Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 
lliuig drooping uusustuined. . . * 

[ J'he Serpent] toward Eve 

Addressed liia way, no# with indented wave • 

Prone on tlic ground, as since, but on his rear 

Circular base of shining folds, that towered 

Fold above fold a surging maze ; his hgad 

Crcisled alofl, and carbuncle his oye.s, 

'With bmnlBhed neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amid Ins circling spire.l*. that on the grass 
FlouD'd redundant. Pleating was his shape 
And lovely : ne\ er since of serpent kind 
Lowlier; • 

Oftlicbowoili i 

« His turret crest and sleek enameled neck. 

Fawning, and licked the ground whorcoii she trod. 

Ills genlle dumb expression lunicd at length * 

^iie cyo of Eve to mui k his play. ^ 

She follows him ; the apple is t^ted, and 

Nature from her seat 

Sighing, tlirough nil her works gave signs of woo 

That all was lost ! ^ 

W(! have not attempted to direct the spectiktor’s eye to the 
peculiar beauties and sublimities of these grand paintings f for it 
is to this class of works that our remarks, in the cotBmeucement of 
this paper, on the necessity of deep, silent, and rcvi^eniial inves- 
tigation, most peculiarly apply. There is that in t.Mem which 
appeals at once to the common heart, as there should be in all 
great works, and as in the greatest there invariably is ; but let us 
be well assured that no momentary or superficial examination will 
revel'll to I'S the subtler delicacies of their beauty, the detfper 
emotions of the human interest they inspire, or the more elevating 
of the influences of that divine spirl^ which God seems to have 
bestowed upon some of his creatures, for the purpose of raising 
and purifying the rest, and whK'h spirit, in our eatthly language, 
ii what men call genius. • 


THE GALETTE OR CHESTNUT CAKE. 

The principal countries where the chestnut is employed as an 
important article of food are, the South of France and the North 
of Italy, where it serves, in a great measure, as a substitute for 
both the bread and potatoes of more northern nations. In these 
countries it becoincs a matter of importance to preserve the chest- 
nuts daring Winter, and, accordingly, great care is taken in gather- 
ing, k^ping, and drying them, so as to ensure a constant supply. 
When the chestnuts are ripe, those that are to be preserved are 
collected every day from the ground on which they have fallen 
from the tree, and spread out in a dry, airy place, till the whole 
is gathered together. But (ft it is often a considerable time before 
the chestnuts are all ripe enough to fall from the tree, if the sea- 
son he BO far advanced as to be in danger of *snovv or heavy rains, 
after the fallen chestnuts have been collected and set on one side 
for drying, the tree is beaten with long poles, to knock *off the 
remaining fiuit. This operation is called gauUt^ei ch&iaignes. 
But the fruit thus collected is only considered ht for immediate 
use, and the greater part of it is carried to the local market or 
sent to Paris. The husks of the chestnuts beaten off the trees 
being generally attached to the nuts, they are trodden off by pea- 
sants furnished with heavy sabots when the nuts are wanted for 
immediate f^se ; but when the chestnuts are to be {Ircscrved a few 
months, they are generally kept in their husks in heaps in the open 
air, or^in barrels of sand, which effe actually sometimes sprinkled with 
w'oter in very dry seasons, in order to preserve the full and plump 
appearance of the nuts. One of the modes of drying chestnuts 
in order to preserve them fur several years U, to place those 
which have been collected from the ground on coarse riddles, 
sieves, or hurdles^n a dry, airy place, and afterwards to expose 
them to the sun to boil them for a quarter of gn hour, and 
then dry them in an oven. In Simoasin and Perigord, where the 
chestnut flour is used for making the kind of cake colled la galeae ^ 
and the thick porridge called la polenta^ which are the common 
food of the peasantry, the chestnuts are dried with smoke. A 
thin layer of nuts, which have been deprived of their outer husks, 
is laid on a kind of kiln pierced with hblcs, and a tire is made 
below with the husks and part of tlie wood of the tree, which is 
only permitted to smoulder, and is not suffered to hurst into a 
flame. In a short time the chestnuts begin to sweat; that is, 
their superabundant moisture ooxes out through tlieir skins, Tho 
tiro is then immediately extinguished, and the chestnuts are suf- 
fered to become quite cold. They are then thrown on one side, 
and a fresh layer is spread out and subjected to the same process. 
When a sufflclent c[uantity of chebUiuts is thus prepared to cover 
the floor of the kiln at least one foot deep, they are laid upon it, 
and h gentle tire is made below, which is gradually augmented 
during two or three days, and is then coniinned during nine or ten 
days, the chestnuts beiug regularly turned, like malt, till the nuts 
part readily from their skins ; they are then put into sacks which 
I have been*previously wetted, aiuKhrashed with sticks, or rubbed 
I upon a large bench or table ; after which they are winnowed, and 
I ore then readysfor the mill. Duiing the pioccss of drying, the 
Are is watched night and day ; and the under side of the floor of 
the kiln (or hurdles, if these have been used o.«r a substitute for a 
paved floor) must be frequently swept, to clear it from the Boot. 
The du«t which escapes from tlie chestnuts when they are win- 
nowed, together with the brokcif nuts, are carefully preserved for 
feedi^ cattle, and are called in France hitcai. The mobt general 
mod^of cooking chestnuts in France are, boiling them in water, 
either simply, with a little salt, or with leaves of celery, sage, or 
any herbs that may be appiipvcd of to give them g flavour ; and 
roasRng them, either in hot ashes or in a coffee-roaster. They 
are also occasionally roasted before the lire, flr on a shovel, as in 
England ; but when thus prepared, they are thought ftot so good. 
In whatever way the che-stnuts are roasted, the French cooks al- 
ways slit the skin of all except one ; and w’hcn*tbat cracks and flies 
off, they know that the rest are done. Chestnut flour is kept in 
casks, or in eartlicn bottles well corked : and it will remniu good 
for ycor?. La gallic is a^species of thick, flat cake, ^hich is 
mode without yeast, and baked on a kind of girdle or iVon (ftate, 
or on B hut, flat stone. It is generally mixed with milk and a 
little salt, And is sometimea made Richer by the addition of eggs 
and butler ; and sometimea, v'hen baked, it is covered with a rich 
isiisturd before serving. La polenta is made by boiling the chestnut 
flour in w ater or milk, and continually stirring it, till it has become 
quite (hick and will no longer stick co the Angers, When made 
with water, it is frec^uently eaten with milk in the manner that 
oatmeal porridge is in Scotland. Igesidefl these modes of dressing 
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oheBtnuts, which are common in Italy as well as in France, many 
others might he mentioned, particularly a kind of 5ottt//t called 
ch&tignat which is made by boiling the entire chestnuts, after they 
have been dried and freed from their skins, in water, with a little 
salt, till they become soft, and then breaking and mixing them to- 
gether like mashed potatoes ; and a sweetmeat called marroiia 
glacis, which is made by dipping the marrons into clarified sugar 
and then drying them, and which is common in the Confectioners' 
shops in Faris.^Loudon's Arboretum, • « 

PROVINCIAL RIVALRIES IN TRADE. 

** f 

Theuv are not many things, we think, more edifying, more 
amusingly absurd, than a war of advertisements between two 
trading establishments. The utter indifference which one feels re- 
gardinf their miserable squabbles contrasting so entertainingly with 
the earnestnesC of the disputants, who write as if the eyes of the 
world were on them, and as if that world took the deepest interest in 
their contemptible quarrels. It may be a little kicked or so, but 
we read these hostile tirades with great delight ; and when we see 
one whose tone gives promise of eliciting a reply, look out for 
that reply withr nearly as much curiosity and interest as we have 
looked for the appearance of a new “ WaverJey,*' in the palmy 
days of Scott. The amusing qualities which generally characterise 
these entertaining effusions are constant attempts at saying severe 
and cutting things, but which, in fact, ore — at least in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred — the most stupid and pointless things 
imaginable, but more amusing still. It is clear, from the general 
tenor of such advertisements as those we speak of, that the writers 
think themselves amazingly clever fellows, and that they are 
planting dreadful hits on the characters of their antagonists. 
There is a pert, simpering confidence about the articles them- 
selves, that leaves you in no doubt that such is the case. Another 
amusing point is the slrpggle to be concise in saying these cutting 
things ; for there is a powerful antidote to discursiveness operating 
in such cases — every word has to be paid for. The great object, 
then, is concentration — to squeeze the galling insinuation, or 
biting sarcasm, into the smallest ])ossible space ; and the efforts to 
accomplish this are often entertainingly obvious. You see jdaiuly 
that the struggle has been a desperate one, and that the writer's 
ingenuity has been sorely tried to pack the 'desiderated ijuuntity 
of abuse or recriminatiou within the narrowest limits tapable of 


minded quote Shakspeare ; we have seen the immortal hard lugged 
in to aid the cause of a coffee-grinder. The fierce and terrible 
quote Byron. In the latter case, the quotation darkly myste- 
rious ; in the former, sublimely severe. 

It is rather a curious sort of thing to mark the progress of a war 
of advertisements between two parties— say, a couple of high- 
spirited grocers. At first their wipes at each other are very slight 
affairs, and are probably qpnfined within half-a-dozen lines or so ; 
bi^t by-aud-by the ire of tlie belligerents waxes hotter and hotter, 
and with this increasing heat the angry advertisements gradually 
lengthen, until the combatants at last bepn to^url entire columns 
at each other's heads. This is what may be called heavy firing — 
cannonading ; the shorter articles with which the war commenced 
being musketry. The latter is usually maintained with great spirit 
by both sides — shot answering shot in rapid succession ; the 
former, as might be expected, is of a less lively character, but 
more tremendous in *118 effects *, it comes with solemn boom at 
lengthened intervals. ^ 

Sometimes it is difficult, or rather impossible, to perceive the 
; cause of offence in the advertisement in which a war has origin- 
ated ; you can see nothing in it that you could suppose applicable 
to any particular individual ; but, lo ! all of a sudden up starts an 
indignant rival in trade, who declares that he has been Int, or at 
least aimed at, and forthwith concocts a rejoinder, which in due 
time appears. The rejoinder is, of course, replied to, and the war 
is commenced. There arc other advertisements, again, that bear 
Oh the face of them a hostile intent — that exhibit, unequivocally, a 
design to demolish somebody ; although you may not probably be 
able to make out who that somebody is. 

Wc have elsewhere said, that we like much to meet with a j)ro- 
misiiig advertisement ; that is, on€ that bus some provocatives in 
iX, and is likely to elicit a reply from some quarter or other. 
Here, now, is one of this kind — one from which wc should expect 
some amusement 

“ Turkey Figs ! 

The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, 

* No. 119, Fig-lane. 

The advertiser, who has been long celebrated for this delicious 
fruit, begs to inform uis friends, and the public generally, that he 
has just receiviid to hand one of the most superb lots of figs that 
ever entered his premises. The fruit is in magnificent condition, 


holding it. , • 

Belligerent advertisers, it may be observed, arc greatly given to 
the use of italics. These are, of course, meant to give additional 
pungency to the severe things, but are as often employed to sujiply 
tlieir place ; the writer in such dasc perceiving that his words have 
no edge of their own, endeavours to give them one by putting them 
in the little sloping type. The styles adopted by hostile adver- 
tisers are of various character; sometimes it is the extremely 
civil and candid, accompanied by a califf, confident appeal to the 
public as to the justice of the advertiser's cause; sometiites it is 
the ironically jocular, or the dElicately satirical ; but the terms 
generally adopted arc the severe and cutting, rendered morj^keen 
by the occasional use, as already hinted, of the pointed «a/ic, 
which is intended to sink deep into the soul of the audacious 
offender. OcclksionalJy, the advertiseihent recriminatory exhibits 
something of a claasCcal or learned complexion. In such cases, 
some of thfe severer hits are conveyed in mysterious scraps of 
Latin : this occurs generally where the offended and highly indig. 
nant advertiser happ^ens to have a " learned clerk " to assist him, 
who furnishes the quotation, and rough-draughts the do^laratiou 
^ of war, or indignvnt reply, as the cases may be* The advertfser is 
at fiiW: aM^lle startled at the Latin ; but on its being translated to 
him by the learned writer, he is delighted with it, rubs his hands 
with great glee, and exclaims Capital ! that’s a pbier — they 
can't touch tliat." The "learne^ clerk" says nothing, but he 
imiles complacently, and looks uncommonly clever. * 

The quotation in English is much iu vogue with warring adver- 
tisers ; these they fire off at each other with well-studied aim, and, 
as they evidently believe, with murderous effect. The more lofty- 


and, having been bought under imprccedciitcdly advantageous 
bircumilitances, will be sold at lower rales, taking quality into 
account, than was ever known in the trade. The advertiser is 
aware that there are sqgne people in his line who name lower prices 
fur their fruit than he does ; but let those who arc gulled by this 
bait mark the description of goods that are put into their hands ; 
if they dp, they will hardly think that they have bought cheap. 
Both as regards quality and price, the advertiser bids dcjiancc to 
competition. 

• ^ it JijsKPH Jenkins." 

We have said, fiiat this ris an advertisement from uhich we 
should expect some amusement. The italics look exceedingly 
premising, and we have no doubt will quickly bring out somebody 
— we shall have tile some people on the field immediately. Let us 
watch .the next paper, llere it ik *, and, lo ! here is also the very 
thing we looked for 

" Turkey Figs I 

* " The True Turkey Fig Warehouse, 

. * “ No. 97, Maccaroni-place. 

Jolly and Jumper. 

« From the tenor of an advertisement that appeared in yester- 
day's paper, it might be inferred that the person who inserted that 
advertisement Was the only one in the trade who kept a first-rate 
article in the Turkey fig way. Now, the subscribers, Messrs. 
Jumper and Jolly, do not think they arrogate too much when they 
claim at least an equal degree of celebrity for their figs with any 
other person in the trade, let that person be who he may. The 
subscribers might, perhaps, take yet higher ground, but this for the 
present they decline. Meksrs. Jolly and Jumper, who pay for 
their figs, do not defy competition, like certain people. They 
court if, because they feel that such competition will have the 
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effect only of showing the public more clearly the advantage of 
dealing with them for the article in question. ’’ 

Aha, Mr. Jenkins ! this is severe, cool, and cutting. The 
italics look particularly ugly* But what can Messrs. Jolly and 
Jumper mean by saying, they pay fo/ their figs ? It is to be 
presumed they do. Quite unnecessary to tell us this, om would 
think, and so pointedly too. We doubt there is more in the matter 
than meets the eye* Can Messrs. Jolly^and Jumper possibly mean 
to insinuate that Mr. Jenkins does not pay for Ata figs ? £h ? 
Shocking ! * 

But wc need nolsannojr ourselves with conjectures on this deli- 
cate and perplexing subject ; let us rather wait, with what patience 
we can, for the next paper, ^here, if Mr. Jenkiift be the*man of 
spirit we take him to be, we will have somethifig that will rather 
astonish Messrs. Jolly and Jumper. The matter, it is clear, cannot 
possibly remain where it is. Ah I here is the next paper. Lei 
ns run our eye over the advertisement coluihns. House to let."’ 
Hem ! Wants a Place ; ” “ Household Furniture Ah ! here 
it is at last 

“ Turkey Figs ! 

** The Genuine Turkey P'ig Warehouse, 

“ No. 119, Fig-lane. 

Joseph Jenkins. 

“ Who stoala my purse, stoals trash, 

&c. &c. &c. Ac. 

The immortal bard has well expressed the sentiment which 
would be every honest man's, were he called on to weigh his re^- 
tation against his wealth. Of the latter, the advertiser has little 
to boast ; but of the former he ti usts he has, and always will have, 
a worthy share, notwithstanding the attempts of tAose who envy 
him to rob him of it. In an advertisement which appeared on the 
J9th instant, by a Messrs. JoTly and Jumper, and which was | 
apparently elicited by an advertisement of tlie present advertiser’^ 
that appeared on the 18th, these excellent and worthy gentlemen 
say : — ‘ The subscribers, who pay for their figs,’ &c. ; meaning 
thereby, ns no reasonable person can doubt, that J, tlie present 
advertiser, do not pay for my figs, but obtain them by dishonest 
means. f,,Sa infamous an insinur^on as this the advertiser need 
not otherwise repudiate, than by an appeal to the character he has 
always borne ; and this he now docs triumphantly. Messrs. Jolly 
and Jumper call public attention to their latd* importation of figs. 
On this subject the advertiser could * a tale unfohl ' that would 
barrow up the souls of every honest man in the trade, and make a 
too-confiding ]»ublic hold up Iheir hands in horror, and exclaim, 

‘ Can men do such things ? ^ But the advertiser refraiiiS. Let* 
Messrs. Jolly and Jumper, how'ever, take care how they further 
provoke him. As to the general quality Messrs. Jolly and 
Jumper’s figs, the advertiser saya nothing: this is a subject on 
which the public have long since made up their minds, but >die- 
ther for the interest of these worthy persons^ they themsefves best 
know. 

With regard to the qualitjf of the advertiser's figs, lie says 
nothing either ; it is unnecessary. This, however, he may and 
will say, that he never bnys damaged^ goodii^ aftd that he does tCt 
sweep the market of Us refuse t repack, and vamp it up, so as to 
catch and deceive the eye. * Let the galled jade winca.’ 

“ Joseph Junkins.”* 

" N. B. — 1 . J. again respectfiillv calls public aAention to his last 
importation of figs, which, for quality andiownesaof pricey have 
never been equalled.” 

Well done, Jenkins ! Capital! Toubaye taken the shine com- 
pletely out of Messrs. Jolly and Jumper; but are not you jusA a 
trifle too severe or so—eh ? Your italics cut savagely ; tha^wipe 
about the refuse of the market, repacking, vamping^&c. &c. is a 
floorer. But here come Jolly and Jumper again 1 ^ 

” Turkey Figs ! 

“ The only True Turkey Fig Warehouse 
” No. 97, Maccaroni Place* 

“ Jolly and Jumper. ^ 

** In reference to Mr. Jenkins’ last advertisement, Mesars. Jolly 
and Jumper beg to intimate to thai* gentleman^ that they will 
notice his slanderous insinuations in tHe only way in which they 
can condescend to do so. They have handed the matter over to 
their solicitors, who will forthwith call upon Mr. Jenkins sub- 


stantiate his infamous allegations in a court of justice ; the only 
place where questions which have attracted so large a share of 
public attention ought to be discussed* 

” Messrs. Jolly and Jumper avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity to intimate to the public, that they have just received to band 
another prime lot of genuine Turkey figs ; not the refuse of the 
market, as a certain person had the politeness to say, but the best 
the market 0Ould produce. Jolly and Jumpbr.” 

Ahg ! Jenkins, here’s rather a scrape ; matters have taken an 
alarming turn. What say you, Mr, Jenkins, to the threat of car- 
rying you into court ? Does not that alarm you 'i High-spirited 
as you certainly are, we should fear that threat will bring fou to 
your marrow-bones. Not a bit of it — Jenkins is not the man to 
be so easily put down. * 

Turkey Figs ! 

” The Genuine Turkey Fig Warehouse, * 

“ No. 11.0, Fig-lane.* * 

” Joseph Jenkins. 

When pcopfe talk of carrying what tlicy are pleased to consi- 
der cases of defamation into court, they should take care that 
their characters will bear handling ; otherwise, they may chance 
to bring them out more damaged than they took tl^m in. Messrs. 
Jolly and Jhmper, threatening Mr. Jenkins with an action of 
damages, have anticipated only# by a single day a proceeding which 
Mr. JKinkins had determined on adopting towards them ; he has 
now put the matter between liim and these persons into the hands 
of his solicitors, Messrs. Short and Sharpe, who will do what 
is necessary therein. Joseph Jenkins.” 

So, 60 , here they are at last ! — the spirited advertisers, Messrs. 
Jenkins, Jolly, and Jumper, all landed iu a court of law. The 
italics have done it. • 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA *. 

I SECOND ART! CL K. 

One day, lately, we made one of a numerous party of visitors 
who, in the show-room of Messrs S'eddons, Grays -Inn-road, 
were admiring a pair of massive and magnificent candelabra, and 
ail exquisite tabic, designed as a present from old Mehemet Ali, 
the ruler of Egypt, and something more^ to Jiis son Ibrahim, and 
which are now probably on their way to Antioch. The candelabra 
were said to be valuod at u thousand guineas each, and the table- 
in size likq a small loo-table — at six hundred. Each candelabrum 
was a massive pillar of crystal and gold, in separate pieces, but 
sustained together by a steel rocl in the centre, supporting twelve 
branches, with large glasses for the lights. The table was of 
Ambuyna wood, beautifully inlaid. Here, thought wc, as we 
gazed on die cosily show, is a specimen of what miglit be done, 
were Britain and its rulers wise. What, in these days of universal 
movement, f>te.Im and railroads, is to hinder u taste for English 
luxuries and Englisli enjoyments, to spring up amongst the owners 
of the vast plains of Europe ; and, instead of gold going out for 
corn, suddenly crippling every branch of commerce, and impoverish- 
ing the entire community, English ingenuity and English manu- 
factures stimulated, advanced, and exchanged, in return for Con- 
tinent'S!^ grain. Do justice to the English landlord — protect the 
English farmer — do all that honest men should do — ” do as ye 
wouli^ be done unto ’* — but «lo not crush English acorn merce, do 
not blast English merchants, do not beggag the million, and 
make strong and able men bold out their hands, prayigg for leave 
to work, and clamouring for food, to maintain a system which can 
be proved to be injurious, in the long run, to those who fancy they 
arc most yenefited by it ! 

Some very interesting and striking facts in support of this 
view are to be obtained from Mr. Paget’s volumes, wbicl^we^n- ^ 
troduced to our readers iu our previous number. M’e iffentioned, 
fur instancy that u splendid suspqpsion bridge was erecting over 
the Danube, connecting Buda and Pestb ; and what says Mr. 
Paget ? • 

* Hungary and Transylvania; wiih lleinarks on their Condition, Social 
Political, and Economical. By John Paget, £cq. 'With numeroui llluitraiiona 
from sketches by Mr. Bering. London, John Murray. 1839 . 
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For the erection of the new chain-bridge at Peith, it hai been 
found cheaper to have the iron-work east in England, cent bj 
water to Fiume or Trieste, and from thence by land to Peith, than 
to have it manufactured either in Hungary, or in any other part 
of the Auatrian dominions. Such ia the advantage which com* 
mercial habits and scientific knowledge give over cheap labour. 
1 have heard it stated that the iron of Hungary posaeatea qualitiea 
superior to that of any other part of Europe, exoept*oweun, for 
conversion into ateel ; yet it ia to badly wrought that ^orse 
cutlery cannot exist than that of Hungary. Hungarian iron is 
quite unknown in the English market, 

l||ungary,” he adds, ** manufactures scarcely anything ; and 
in her present position, as a country ‘deficient in population and 
rich in soil, it would not be wise to attempt it, or indeed possible 
to accomplish it. TTie manufactures of Hungary at present are 
confined to coarse cloths, linens, leather, and the commonest 
article^of housthold use. Yet in Hungary there is not only great 
luxury in dress 'and personal ornament, but a growing taste for 
the comforts of convenient and elegant furniture ; nor is the con- 
sumption of such articles confined to a few. It iattruc the peasant 
has little money to exchange for such matters ; but that is only 
because there are no merchants to buy his wine and com ; while 
amongst the class of country gentlemen, and amongst the riclier 
citizens, the demand is very considerable. The taste is decidedly 
in favour of everything English, so much sb, indeed, that the 
Vienna manufacturers have Eiigliln labels printed in England to 
affix to their own goods, and so deceive the purchasers. The 
articles from England, fur which there would be the most imme- 
diate sale, it is difficult to enumerate *, but all articles of cutlery, 
every thing in iron or brass, as implements of husbandry, carriuge- 
springs, locks, parts of furniture, &c., fine linen and cotton goods, 
woollen -Bluffg and cloths, carpeting, saddlery, stationery, china, 
and fine eaMhenware, may be safely set down.’* 

In return for our English goods, what has Hungary to offer ? 

‘'Wool,'* says Mr. Paget, is at present one of the chief articles 
of Hungarian commerce, chiefiy because its exportation is uiitaxed. 
It is scarcely twenty years since the Merino sheep has been intro- 
duced into Hungary, and the quantity of fine wool now produced 
may be judged from the fact, that at the last Pesth fair there were no 
less than 80,000 centners offered for sale. The greater pari of this 
wool is bought by the German merchants, and much of it is said 
to go ultimately to England, after having passed by land quite 
across Europe to Hamburg. Of late years, a few English mer- 
chants have made their appearance at the Pesth fairs, which are 
held four limes in the year ; but 1 have not yet heard of any wool 
being sent to England by the Danube and Black Sea. Resides the 
Merino wool, there is a considerable quantity* of long coarse wool 
grown, which is chiefly sold for « the manufacture of the thick 
white cloth worn by the peasants, and which might be found very 
serviceable for our carpet fabrics. 

“ A still more important article of Hungarian produce is 
corn, and it is one from wlii(<i, it is to be hoped, Eilglaiid ere 
long, by the abolition of her corn-laws, will enable herself to 
derive the full benefit. At present, the quantity of^ grain annually 
produced in Hungary is leckoned at from sixty to eighty millions 
of Presburg metzen. This calcuUtioo^ however, is of little im- 
portance, us at present scarcely any is grown for exportation ; 
but, were a market once opened, it is beyond a doubt <that the 
produce might be doubled or fircbled without any difficulty. I 
have heard it atated by one well able to judge, that at the nresent 
time one quarter of the whole country is uncultivated, a^ough 
the greater part of it is capable of furivishing the richest crops at a 
very slight coet. The wheat of Hungary is allowed to be of an 
excellent quality. AVherc the laud has little or no value for'^ther 
purposes, and the laBour costs nothing, it is difficult to see how it 
can be produced anywhere at a cheaper rate than here. Nor do 
1 think nn iiicrcusec^, demand would materially raise the price to 
the foreign consumer j as improvements in the art of cultivation, 
greater industry on the part of the cultivators, and increj^sed faci- 
lities in the means of communication, would be sufficient to raise 
the, profits of die grower, withoarincreasfog the cost to the 
coiuhimeit 

“No corn-growing country has such means of communication 
prepared by nature as Hungai^, and it requires onl/ a demand 
for her productions to bring them into full use. Tlie richest parts 
of the country are the Banut, the*plainB ou either side the Theisfi, 
north of the Maros, aud the districts about the Save 
and Drave. Now every one of these rivers is navigable, so that 
It 18 impossible to conceive a country placed under more favour- 
able circumstances than Hungary.” 


Mr. Paget speaks in high terms of the fruitfulness of the Hun- 
garian Banat. 

^'The Banat is a district in tl>d south-east comei; of Hungary, 
lying between the Theiss, Maros, and Danube, and containing the 
three counties of Thoron't^l, Temesv^r, and Krasso. It is not 
one hundred years since the Turks were in possession of this 
provined^ : and it was not till the close of the last century that it 
was entirely free from Moslem incursion. 'J^hose who have visited 
any of the countries undd^ the Ottoman rule will easily under- 
stard the wild and savage state in which thia beautiful land then 
was. The philanthropic .Toseph II. determined to render it 
equally populous aihd civilised with thereat o^ Hungary. From 
the flatness of a large portion of the surface, and from the quantity 
of riverk by wbicHi it is watered, imdiense morasses were formed, 
which tainted the air, and made it really then what some French 
writer now undeservedly calls it, ‘ le iombmu dea itrangera,^ To 
tempi settlers, the land was sold at exceedingly moderate prices ; 
and Germans, Greeki^, Turks, Servians, Wallacks, nay, even 
French and Italians, were brought over to people |his luxuriant 
wilderness. The soil, a rich black loam, hitherto untci'ichcd by 
the plough, yielded the most extraordinary produce. Fortunes 
were rapidly made ; and, at the present day, some of the wealthiest 
of tlie Hungarian gentry were, half a century ago, poor nil ven- 
turers in the Banal. 

“ To (hose who have never lived in any but an old country, the 
soil of which is impoverished by the use of many ages, it is diffi- 
cult to believe what ricbea arc hidden in untilled ground. The 
productive powers of a naturally good soil, deposited by swam])s 
and rivers, when heightened by a climate more nearly tro])ical 
ibau temperate, are wonderful. The same crops are here re- 
peated year after year, on the same sjiots ; the ground is only 
once turned up to receive the seed ; a fallow is unknown ; manure 
is never used, but is thrown away as injurious ; aud yet with the 
greatest care and labour in other places, 1 never saw such abundant 
produce ns ill-trcat^d unaided N<lturq here bestows upon her 
children. Except the olive and orange, there is scarcely a pro- 
duct of Europe which does not thrive in the Banat. I do 
not know that 1 can enumerate all the kinds of crop raised ; 
but, among others, are wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, maize, flax, 
hemp, rape, sunflowers (for oil), tobacco of diflerent kinds, wine, 
and silkiT-nay, even cotton, tried aa an experiuienl, i| said to 
have succeeded. 

*'A11 through Hungary, the state of agriculture, among the 
peasantry, is in a very primitive state, lu the poorer parts, they 
allow the ground to fallow every other year, and sometimes 
manure it, though rarely. As for changing the crops, that is little 
attended to. Here they will continue year after year the same 
thing, brithout its making any apparent difference. Nowhere arc 
the agricultural instruments of a ruder form or more inefficiently 
employed than in the jlunat. The plough is generally a simple one- 
handled instrument, heavy, and ill-adapted for penetrating deeply 
int 9 Hie soil. I'he fork is merely u branch of a tree, which 
happenefi to fork naturally, aud wlfich is peeled and sharpened for 
use. The corn is rarely stacked, being commonly trodden out by 
horses as soon as it is cut. In the Wallack villages, notwith- 
standing the capabilities of the soil, maize is almost the only crop 
cultivated. Barley is rarely found in any part of Hungary ; and, 
strange to say, where so many horses are kept, horse-tieans are 
unknown. .Green crops, except among a lew agricultural re- 
fotmers, are completely neglected. The crop of hay is commonly 
cut twice in a seAon. I do not remember ever to havd'seen irriga- 
tion practised, though there are few countries in which it would be 
productive of greater advantages. 

*• The climate of the Banat, in summer, approaches nearly to 
tbi\t of Italy ; but the winter, though less inclement than in the 
rest of Hungary, is still too long and severe for the olive or the 
orange. Even in summer, the nights are often intensely cold. 
After the hottest day, the sun no sooner sets than a cool breeze 
rises, refreshing at first, but which becomes dangerous to those 
who are unprepared for it. The Hungarian never travels without 
his fur or sheep-skin coat ; and the want of such a defence is often 
the cause of fever to the unsuspecting stranger.” 

We must however pass into Tramsylvania. 

^ A strange little country is this Transylvania ! Very likely 
the reader never heard its name before, and yet some hundred 
years ago it was in close alliance with England ; and, long before 
religious liberty, annual parliaments, payment of members, and 
the election of magistrates, were dreamed of amongst ns, they 
were granted to Transylvania, by a solemn charter of their prince, 
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the Emperor of Austria. Here is this country on the very limits 
of European civilisation, yet possessing institutions and rights, 
for which tl|^ most civilised have not been thought sufficiently 
advanced. 

“ Tho distinctions and differences ^mong the population of 
Hungary have offered us a singular spectacle enonghi but the 
Transylvanians far outpass them in these matters, as Ihey vary ! 
among themselves, not only in languogct race, and religion, but in 
civil laws and political institutions. • The Magyar, the Szekler, 
the Saxon, and the Wallack, have all their rights, but differing |post 
materially in nature and extent from each other. The whole 
population of tM couptry does not amoupt to more than two 
millions, yet they have among them four established religions. — 
besides several others tolcfated,— at least fouv languat^s, and 1 
know not how many different national customs, prejudices, and 
modes of feeling.'* 

Visiting the estate of one of the Iranian nobles, Mr. 

Paget met with a Scotchman ; — where, indeed, is there not one of 
our vnUurMs northern countrymen to be found ? 

On our return, we visited a small farm of about three hundred 
acres, which our host had laid out a year or two before, on the 
system of rotation crops, and which was under the management of 
a clever Scotch bailiO'. We found the Scotchman, a giant spcci* 
men of liis countrymen, hard at plough, grumbling of cour.se, as 
wc all do, when abroad, at everything^ foreign, from the very soil 
to the people it nourishes. He was very proud, however, to 
show us his barns, his stacks, his fat oxep^,and his huge potatoes, 
one of which filled a large dish of itself; but he inveighed most 
bitterly against the laziness of the poor peasants. He already 
spoke u jumble of various languages, by means of wbicb, amfhis 
heavy fists, he managed lo make himself understood by Magyars, 
Wuliacks, and Germans, with all of whom he had to do. A short 
time previously he had made rather too free a use of this latter 
orgati ; for, on some of the iffcasauts attacking one of the baron's 
ofhccis, to gel at the wine he was distributing to them, the Scotch* 
man rushed in. and made such good use of his strength, that some 
of them were laid up for months after. 1 could easily believe, 
when 1 saw him, that u blow from his arm was cjuile bulilciciil lo 
anniliilate a poor half-starved Vi'alluck peasant. 

“Though the cpiuntity of labour required by the Scotchman, 
and the expensive ]irocc86cs by which he cultivated ,*reiidercd it 
doubtful how fur hiH farming would be profitable in the end, the 
baron confessed that the amount of produce was enormous, and 
that lie received us much hay and corn from these three hundred 
acres, us he had formerly received from the fourfeen thousand, of 
which his estate consists. Many of the oak woods through which 
wc passed were, he said, fflmost useless. They furniiidicd 
wood, gulUnuts, acorns for the pigs, and us many casks as he re* 
quired for his wine ; but of net revenue he derived scarcely anything 
from them. * 

“About tw’o thousand Merino sheep, which he had ju.st pur- 
chased, ns u commencement a Hock, promised somelMuglfetter. 
Beyond the first cost, the expense of Bhepherds, and thS gathering 
of winter-keep, he might reckon what they brought in as clear 
profit, for the land they graftd on was of no tfilher value to him. 
Should a corn-trade ever open with England; the case will alter ; 
but at present the low price of wdictft, and frequently the imposBi- 
bility of disposing of it, render its cultivation a ha 2 ^rd and often 
a loss. Willi but little increase of expense, the baron reck^ued 
he could ^aze ten thousand sheep, to whiche number he hoped 
shortly to increase his flock. • ^ 

“As we approached the village, the baron led the w’ay over 
some pretty good fences, to show us a field of clover, of which 
the second crop was just cut. This had been one of his earliest 
agricultural improvements ; for in spite of the quantity of* land 
ho possesses, he was formerly ofien in absolute want of hay and 
straw for bis own horses in winter. On many Transylvanian gen- 
tlemen’s farms, it is no uncommon thing to hear of horses and 
cattle dying of starvation, if the winter is severe 6r sP tew weeks 
longer than usual. This crop of clover had been looked upon, 
therefore, as a treasure ; and conceive his disappointment to hear 
one morning, just as the first cutting was ready for t.ie scythe, 
that the peasants had broken down the fences, turned all the 
cattle of the village into the field, and completely destroyed the 
whole crop. The starved cows devoured this novel iuxu^ so 
greedily that they almost all died in icon sequence. Vexed fhi our 
friend was at this piece of malice, he was even more astouished 
the next day to hear that no less than thirty of these same I'easanfs 
had commenced suits against him for having planted |fbisonous 


herbs to kill their cattle I Ignorance ia a sad enemy to improve- 
ment. 

•' Baron W assui'ed us this waa only one of a series of 

malicious injuries which he had brought on himself by his attempts 
to improve the state of his own property, and tho condition of hia 
peasantry. * 1 have diminished the time of their labour,’ he 
observed ; M have lessened the amount of their payments ; 1 have 
forbidden my stewards and others to have any peasant punished 
withgut a[»trial before the magistrates of the district, and instead of 
gratitude, 1 meet with nothing but injury from them ; they look 
at all these attempts as so many signs of folly and weakness on 
my part.’ ^ ^ 

** On further inquiry we found the peasants of Transylvania in 
a far worse condition and much more ignorant than those of 
Hungary. When Maiia Theresa forced uie Urbarium on the 
nobles of Hungary, she published certain Regutatwm 
founded on nearly the same principles, forjthe ggvernmrnt of the 
peasants of Transylvania. W'hcthcr it was that these Punkte 
were not adapted to the state of the country, or whether its 
greater distance from the central power allowed the nobles to 
evade their adoption, it is certain they never obtained the same 
force as the Urbarium : nor have any succeeding attempts to im- 
prove their condition mot with a better result. The Transyl- 
vanians say they are ready and anxious to do et'crything that is 
right and just, priTvided only it is done in a constitutional form, 
through the intervention of tne Diet. In the mean time, the state 
of the peasantry is a crying evil, and one which, if not speedily 
remedied by the nobles, w'ill be remedied without their consent, 
either by the government or by the people themselves ; and 1 fear 
the sympathy of Europe will bcarcely be m favour of those who 
oppose such a measure of justice.” 

“The life of a country gentleman in TransyWania, though 
somewhat isolated by his distance from any large cffpital, and by 
the badness of the roads, is by no means without its pleasures. 
For the sportsman, a large stud of horses — few men have less than 
from ten to tw'cnty, — every variety of game, from the boar and 
wolf lo the snipe and partridge, and a boundless range for hunt, 
ing over, are valuable aids for pussiiig time. If a man likes public 
biLsincss, the county will readily (flioose him Vice Isp^u, or magi- 
strate ; and the quarterly county meetings are a constant source 
of interest, and afford ample opportunity of exercising influence. 
If agriculture has any charms, some thousands of untilled acres 
offer abundant scope for farming, and premise a rich return for 
capital. If philanthropy has claims on his heart, the peasantry, 
who look up to hint for almost everything, afford a flne scope fur its 
effusion^ and a qertain rcw'ard if judiciously and continuously 
exercised. 

»“ I’he houses of the richer holdes are large and roomy, and their 
establishments are conducted on a scale of some splendour. It is 
tnie that they arc deficient in many things which we should con- 
sider absolute necessaries ; but, on the other hand, they exhibit 
many luxuiics which wc shotild consider extravagant with 
twice their incomes. It is no uncommon thing, for instance, 
in a one-stbried house with a tlmtciied roof and an uii- 
carpeted floor, to be shown iuto a bed -room where all the 
washing apparatus and ^ilet is of solid silver'. It is an every- 
day occurrence in a house where tea and sugar are expensive 
luxuries, to sit down to a dinner of six or eight courses. Bare white- 
washed walls and rich Vienna furniture; a lady decked in jewels which 
mighj dazzle a court, and a handmaid without shoes and stockings; 
a carriage and four splendid horses, with a coachman whose skin 
peeps out between his waistcoat and inexpressibles, are some of 
thei^nnomalies which, thanks to restrictions on coJtirnerce, absence 
of communication, and a highly artificial ciylisation in one part of 
the community, and great barbarism in the other, |ire still to be 
found in Transylvania. It is not, however, in such houses as the 
one in which we were vihiiing, that 6uu4i^ anomalies are to be 
sought, but rather in those who boast themselves followers of the 
‘ good old customs of the good old times.' But laugh as we young 
onei^may at thosc^* old times,' it is not altogetf^cr without reasoi^ 
that the epithet of ‘good* so pertinaciously clin^ tfo Ahem. 
There is something so sincere and so simple in tJie banners of 
those tin^s — when an Englishinaii wishes to express hia idea of 
them lie calls them homely, and in that word he understands all 
that his heart feels to be dearq^t and best,— that, see them where 
we may, they have always something to attach and interest us. 

“ 111 some parts ot Hungary, and in almost every part of Tran- 
sylvania, but especially in that through which our wanderings 
have lately conducted us, a large quantity of gold is annually pro- 
cuied from the sand deposited b]l the rivers and brooks. There 
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in Ecrody a single rieer in Transylvama of which the sands do 
notoontsin more or less gold: but the most cdebrstod are the 
Aranyos (golden), the Maroe, the St^, the KOros, and the 

Sumw. The gold is commonly found in the nj^r part of tteae 

streams, before the sand becomes mued wdh mud from the richer 
lands of the vallers. There can be no doubt that the gold Is 
derivfid from the decomposition of metalliferous rocks, from the 
attrition of deUched masses, and sometimes, tliough iflort rarely, 
from the breaking up of a Tein of ore itself, by means of ruling 
water. As it is mixed in very small quantities with other debris, 
it becomes only worth the search where it^has been collected by 
the operation of natural causes in a greater proportionate quantity 
than that in which it originally existfed — in shori, only when 
nature has dressed and washed it. This occurs after a flood, at 
the elbows or bends of rivers, where the water surcharged with 
broken matter, which its unusual force has enabled it to bring 
down, flows slower and deposits the heavier particles, carrying the 
lighter furtlier on. In such spots the gold-washers collect when 
the flood has abated j and taking up the sand in wooden shovels 
or scoops, they move it about in a small quantity water till all 
but the metalliferous particles are washed away. 

“ The gold occurs in various forms, from the most complete dust 
to pieces of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; though I need scarcely say 
the former is by far the most common. 1 believe the greater part of 
the gold obtained by the gold-washers is nearly pure ; indeed, I am 
not aware that they attempt to gafner it when mixed with o>her 
matter. 1 have no means of ascertaining the amount of gold 
washed in Transylvania. In the Hanat I have seen it stated, that 
from 10 13 to 1818, the proceeds amounted to two thousand one 

hundred and thirly-eight ducats. , , ,, 

“ This branch of industry is almost entirely in the hands ot the 
cipsies. The ^[overnment grants a gipsy band the privilege o*’ 
washing the sands of a certain brook, on condition of their paying 
a yearly rent, which is never less than three ducats in pure gold 
per head for every washer. A gipsy judge, or captain, settles this 
matter with the government, and is answerable for the rest of the 
tribe, from whom ^hc collects the whole of their earnings, and, 
after paying the tribute, rbdividcs it.” 

As we coinmeiiced with somC notice of the evils resulting from 
restrictions on trade, we may conclude with a sketch of a Tran- 
sylvanian smuggler ; and after giving it, we part with two pleasant 
volumes, which we earnestly recommend to all our readers who 
wish for an acquaintance with a very important and interesting 


portion of Europe : — *’ 

*\ou see that old man with the white head,’ he observed ; 
‘be frequently crosses into Wallachia and back again on such 
errands, and sometimes passes the Danube into ttoumcUa. Qn 
one occasion, he went even ns fur as Adrianople. Hie ordinary 
station, however, is Kimpolung, about one day s journey across 
the border ; there the goods are delivered to their agent by some 
house in Bukharcst, and arc ret&ineU in safety till the smuggler 
arrives, shows the coaatersign agreed on, receiws them, and trans. 
ports them to the merchant in Kronstadt. The whole affair is 
iirranged in a perfectly business-like mai^r, and a very fcw zwan- 
zieers are considered sufficient payment for the risk. Only a 
short time since, a gentleman of this neighbourhood sent our old 
white-headed friend to bring him some cachmere shawls fronPKim- 
polung. The old man threw his gun over his shoulder, fllled^ his 
wallet with malaj (maize bread), and went out as if in pursjut of 
gome only. As he was returning, the officers caught sight of him ; 
and as they knew his character, though they never were able to 
convict him, they seized and examined «him. He was too sl^arp 
for them ; before they came up, the shawls were hidden under 
some well-mqtked rock, and a brace of moor-fowl was all his bag 
contained. Nevertheless they felt so sure of his piU, that they 
threw him into prison.* Of course I could not allow my peasant 
to be coutined wiUiou\ a cause, and I accordingly demanded that 
he should be released if no proof could be brought agai^t him. 
He was set free, ^md tbe_iiext day tlje gentleman received^ his 

•“And h there no danger of these men betraying their em- 
ployers ? ’ 1 asked. ' None ; there is no example of it-;-no flog- 
ging can get their secret from them. For the rest, the pumsh- 
ment is but slight, and with a goo<\^ friend and our judges, a little 
present will generally jettle the matter.* 

“ ‘ Do you mean,’ I asked, * that regular smuggling can be car- 
ried on over these mountains in spite of the borderers ?’ 

“ « Either in spite of them, or with their consent ; there is no 
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difficulty in either ; they are so wretchedly poor, that the smallest 
bribe will purchase them.’ 

“ ‘ And can bulky articles be obtained in this way,? * 

‘ Oh, yes ! the staple commodity is salt ; although articlq^ of 
French, English, and Turkish manufacture are common too. If 
one horse won’t carry them, two will, and it only requires a little 
more car#.* 

‘ So,’ I added, ‘ if 1 wanted a Turkey carpet in Klausenburg, 
without paying sixty per cent duty on it, 1 could have it ?* 

“ ‘ Ho, Juan ! ’ said Herr y. L , addressing the smuggler, 

’ thiS gentleman wishes to know if you could get him a Turkey 
carpet safe oyer the borders from Bukharest ? ’ i 

*• The old man looked up from under h'ls bushy eyebrows with 
a cunning smile, snd for answer, asked quietly, * By what day 
docs the dumnie wi^ to have it } * 

“ Herr v. L seemeu quite proud of the skill and courage of 

his old Wallack peasant. ‘ 1 could do nothing without him,’ be 
observed; *he is the best huntsman and best mountaineer in the 
whole country.’ The/e is a sort of natural sympafty between 
spoE^men and smugglers and poachers, — indeed,^^ thf, same 
quauties of mind and habits of body tend to form the one as tlie 
other ; and I feel sure that all our best sportsmen would have 
been poachers or smugglers in other circumstances.” 

INFLUENCE OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Of the powerful influence of periodical literature in forwarding 
the progress of generalrintellect, and the necessity of its agency to 
the end proposed, there*' are few, perhaps, who even yet liave 
fori|ied a proper estimate ; and some there are who are disposed 
to regard it with a jealous eye, not for the information it genera- 
lises and diffuses, (though there want not objectors even on such 
narrow and invidious grounds,) but as hostile to the more exalted 
interests of science and literature : as encouraging a taste for 
superlicial information, and abstrai'ling it from more elaborate 
aqd profound research. But are the works of profound science 
and elaborate research now produced, fewer in number, and in 
less eager request, than when the sixpenny trash that bore the 
name of Magazines, was confiued to less than a flftieth part of tlie 
present respectable circulation ? Have they not increased, on the 
contrary, a hundred fold ? and is not the demand fur them still 
increasing in geometrical proportion, together with the increase of 
those more accessible and popular periodicals ? — to and from 
which, in fact, they alternately give and receive new excitemertls, 
and new occasions : — at once deriving and imparting new mate- 
rials for research and illustration, and an extended s[)hcre of en- 
couragement and remuneration. Many must be superlicial, as it 
i^ called; before the few can be aiailably profound ; as well as, 
some must be profound, before the materials can be fiiruibhed fur 
superlicial gratification y the diffused effect can only be increased 
in proportion to the concentric cause. In other words, the many 
must have some knowledge before they can eitlier be benefited by 
or appreciate the wisdom of those who have much ; and the few 
must have Bccumulated, digested, and arranged, before the many 
can be benefited by diffusion. 

Great minds, wlmse intensity has*' been fed and fostered by ela- 
borate abstraction, fiom the profundity of their researches ,auiJ the 
vBstness of their comprehension, infuse a new and imperishable 
spirit into thq, immensity of space, which expands through distant 
ageau they create, as it were, a new intellectual atmosphere, which 
ultimately is breBtb%.d, in some degree, by all. There Is, at this 
time, perhaps, scarcely any artisan in our workshops, and, in one 
part at least of the United Kingdom, (to say nothing of foreign 
regions,) scarcely a peasant at his plough, who has not some avail- 
able ideas ministering to his comfort, or his gratification, (although 
the vkry name of Lord Bacon may not be known to him,) which 
he neve; would have had if Bacon had never lived and writlcn. 
Yet, it was oi^ as it became progressively superfictalised, as it 
were, — that is lo say, as it became popularised, by diffusion 
through lesk abstract and less voluminous publications — through 
fugitive essays,* and still more fugitive conversation, that the 
results of his wisdom and discoveries became extensively ojiera- 
tive. 

Tl^at great man indeed-— that almost more than man—that new 
creator of the mind of his long-mystified and beirigbted species ! 
seei^himself to have manifested some conviction of the jirinciples 
of tnese observations, whenfbe composed, in so popular a form, 
that beautiful little volume of** Essays,*’ which has tempted more 

readers to the study of his profound and elaborate works, than all 
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the lavish commendations of the learned and initiated few could 
ever have induced to such research. They were his auperfieiah, 
as some might call them, that led to an extended familiarity with 
his profundities ; as those who slake their thirst on the margin, 
may be tempted to plunge into the stream. Those Essays have 
precisely the character that would have fitted them for a periodical 
miscellany ; and had such a publication existed in his days, with a 
reading public prepared for the reception of such a boon, there 
can be little doubt that, through sugh a channel, he would ha^e 
chosen to communicate them, as the readiest means of giving 
extended circulation to the wisdom which they contain.— /'Ae/- 
waWs Panoramig Miscellany. 


A GREAT FAMINE IN FRANcS. 

In the year 1437, wheat and all sorts of corn were so extrava- 
gantly dear throughout all France and several other countries in 
Christendom, that what had usually been sold for four sols French 
money was now sold for upwards of forty.* This dearth created a 
famine, so iSlat very many poor died of want ; and it was a pil^ul 
sight tePwitness the multitudes in the large towns dying in heaps on 
dunghills. Some towns drove the poor out of them, while others 
received all, and administered to their wants as long as they were 
able. The foremost in this act of mercy was the city of Cambray. 
This dearth lasted until the year 1439, and was the cause of many 
strict regulations respecting corn, which by many lords and towns 
was forbidden to be carried out of their jurisdictions under the 
most severe penalties. 

A ])roclamation was made in Ghent, otdering a stop to be put 
to the brewing of beer and other liquors from corn, and all the 
dogs of poor people to be killed, and that no one should keef a 
bitcli-dog unless spayed. Such and other like ordinances were 
issued in several parts, that the poor and beggars might be sup- 
plied with a deficiency (o support nature. 

At this time, a shocking an^ unheard-of crime was detected at a 
village near Abbeville. A woman was arrested on tbc charge of 
having murdered several children, of cutting them in pieces, aifd 
of having kept them when salted in her house. She was accused 
of this crime by some robbers, who, having entered her house by 
night, hod discovered parts of the bodies of these children. She 
confessed herself guilty, and was publicly burned at Abbeville, 
according fo the sentence of the law . — Chronicles of MonstreleL 


SINGULAR PERSIAN MONUMENT AND 
SUPERSTITION. 

Major Rawlinson, in his ** Notes on a march from Zohabto 
Kuzistan,” a district of Peraia situated to the east of the riven 
^'igris and Euphrates, and the north of the Persian Gulf, 
describes several remarkable monuments of antiquity and supersti- 
tions, of which the following is not the leaak interesting. The in- 
habitants of the district called Holwaii bear many traces of an 
Israclitish origin, particular!)^ in their names and general ))by- 
siognomy. Jewish traditions also abound in this paFt of the 
country, and David is still regarded by the tribes as their great 
tutelar prophet. Indeed these are some powerful and carious 
reasons for supposing that Holwan was the sce^e of the Samaritan 
captivity^ which we know was called Halah, a name still partially 
preserved in the modern designation of the place. The tribe which 
is supposed to have the best pretensions to being efinsidered as 
descended ^from the Samaritan captives, is tljpt called Kalhur, 
They state themselves to liave sprung from Koham, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the conqueror of the Jeifs ; perhaps an obscure tr&dition 
of their real origin. A part of this tribe called the I’liyat now 
mostly profess Mohammedanism, but another portion, together 
witli the Gurans (who acknowledge themselves to be an o&koot 
of the Kalhurs) and most of the other tribes ii^ the neighbour- 
hood, arc still of the Ali-Ilahi persuasion, a faith which is laid to 
bear evident^ marks of Judaism, singularly amalgamated with 
Saboean, Christian, and Mohammedan legends. They balieve in a 
series of successive incarnations of the Deity, amounting alto- 
gether to a thousand and one, amongst which (he well-known 
names of Benjamin, Moses, Elias. David, Jesus Christ, and Ali, 
occur. The last personage is not so familiar to us as the others. 
He was the son of Abu Taleb, who was uncle of Malumiet. When 
the great prophet assembled his kinsmen, and declared his sacred 
mission, he asked which among them ^ould be his vizier — 
the man,*’ exclaimed Ali, then only foiftteen years of age ; ** who- 
ever rises against thee, 1 will dash out his teeth, tear out bis eyes, 


break his legs, rip up his belly : O prophet, I will be thy vizier !’* 
Such a speech from one so young, certainly gave ample proof of 
an unusual endowment of those qualifications necessary for the 
situation to which he aspired, and he did not belie his early 
promise. — Distinguished alike for eloquence and valour, he 
became one of the main pillars of the new faith, obtained the 
name of tlm ** Lion of God, always victorious,'* received the hand 
of Fatima the daughter of the prophet in marriage, and ultimately 
rosc^o tbe Caliphate. Such was the person who is now regarded 
by a large portion of the Persians as an incarnation of the Deity. 

But we must turn to Major Kawlinson. The most curious 
monument of Holwan is royal sepulchre, excavated in tl^ rock, 
precisely similar in character to the tombs of Persepolis. *' The 
face of the rock," says our traveller, ** has l)jeea artificially scraped 
to the height of seventy feet, and at that elevation has been exca- 
vated a quadrangular recess, six feet in depth, eight feet h^h, and 
thirty wide ; in the centre of the recess the gpening mfco the 
tomb, which, as in the case of the sepulchres of Persepolis, 
appears to have been forcibly broken in. The interior is rude, 
containing, on Che left-hand side, the place for tbe deposit of the 
dead, being a section of the cave divided off by a low partition, 
about two feet high ; there are niches, as usual, for lights, but no 
sculpture nor ornament of any kind. Outside are^the remains of 
two broken pillars, which have been formed out of the solid rook 
on either side of tHh entrance ^ the base, and a small piece of either 
shaf^ appear below, and the capitals adhere to the roof of the 
recess — the centre part of each column having been destroyed. 
Upon the smooth face of the rock, below the cave, is an unfinished 
tablet. The figure of a Mubid, or high-priest of the Magi, appears 
.standing with one hand raised in the act of benediction, the other 
grasping a scroll, which I conclude to represent the sacred leaves 
of the Zand-A'vesta *, he is clothed in liis pontifical robe, and 
wears the square pointed cap, and lappets covering his moutli, 
w'hich are described by Hyde as tiie most ancient dress of the 
priests of Zoroaster. There is a vacant space in the tablet, appa- 
rently intended for the fire-altar, which we usually see sculptured 
before the priest. This tomb is named the * Dukkani-Daud,' or 
David’s shop ; for the Jewish monarcli is believed by the Ali- 
llahis to follow the calling of a smilli ; the broken shafts are called 
his anvils, and the part of the tomb which is divided off, as I have 
mentioned, by the low partition, is supposed to be a reservoir to 
contain the yvater which lie uses to temper his metni. David is 
really believed by tbc Ali-Ilohis to dwell h(h*e, although invisible ; 
and tbe smithy is consequently regarded by tliem as a place of 
extreme sanctity. 4 never passed by the tomb without seeing the 
remains qf a blccdipg sacrifice*, and the Ali-llahis, who come here 
on a pilgrimage from all parts of Kurdistan, will prostrate them- 
selyes on the ground, and nfiike the most profound reverence, 
immediately that they come in sight of the holy s])ot. In con- 
nexion with the Samaritan captivity, 1 regord this superstitious 
veneration for David, and the offering of Kurbans, or sacrifices, at 
his supposed shrine, as a very curiOus subject.* 


AUTIfENTICITV OF TUE HOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It was with no commoq interest that we entered into the syna- 
gogue of these remarkable people ; as a prelude to which, they 
required that we should take off our shoes. Their ** cohen," or 
priest, showed us a copy of the Pentateuch on two rollers, which 
they paintain to be the oldest manuscript in the world, saying it 
was w>itten by Abishug, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eieazur, 
tbe son of Aaron. It bears marks of very great age, and is here 
and there patched with pioces of parchment. « Some of the 
lear Jed are of opinion that it is only a transcript from Ezra’s 
copy, written again in tbe old Hebrew or Plibenician letter, out of 
which Ezra transcribed it into that of the Chaldeans, then first 
adopted and since commonly used by the Jlews : others are dis- 
posed to regard it as an independent record vi/hich has been pre- 
served ever since the days of Jeroboam, first by the ten revolting 
tribeSf and subsequently by tbe Samaritans. In either case it af- 
fords a remarkable testimoify to the accurate preservatiojx o^lie ^ 
books of Moses during a period of two thousand thrui hunored 
years : for, as the rival sects of Christianity have acted as checks 
on each cither to prevent the efirruption of any portion of the 
sacred Scriptures since the fii^t schism in the Apostolic Church, 
no tbe quick-sighted jealousy of* Jews and Samaritans has proved 
an infallible safeguard of the text of the Pentofteuch since the days 
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of their leparation. In tho eftrlier aipes of society, when MSS. 
were scarce and the knowledge of letters confined to a very few, 
it would have been easy for a unanimous priesthood to mutilate 
the inspired volume ; hut even suspicion itself can have no place 
in reference to a record of failh kept with equal veneration and 
care Ijy men whose national and religious antipsthies have sepa- 
rated them in every other respect, but who, in their i^reement as 
to that, alford incontestable evidence to its genuineness. Like 
the mountains of Ebal and Qerizim, as to which alone niiein ma. 
iiuscripis differ, they present a front of irreconcilable opposition ; 
but their very hostility enhances the value of their testimony, and 
rendera them unconscious guardians of.the truth of that Mosaic 
dispensaliont a full belief in which neither party admits to be 
possessed by the othej.— Travels, 

CC»MMKIICIAL rOWEtt OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Iw Europe, the British empire borders at once towards the 
n^orth upon Denmark, upon Germany, upon Holland, upon 
Firtnce ; towards the south, upon Spain, upon Sicily, upon Itulv 
upon Western Turkey. It holds the keys of the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean ; it commands the mouth of the Black Sea, as well 
as of the Baltip. No sooner had its navv, the arbiter of the 
Arrhipelftgo, ceased to be adverse to the cause of Grrecff, than, on 
the instant, the ports of Peloponi 4 «sua found new liberators in 
the posterity of the Heraclides : and from Corinth to Tenfedos, 
the sea which leads to the Bosphorus became to the descendants 
ot the Argonauts the road to victory, and to a second and a richer 
golden fleece— national independence I In Europe, the British 
empire permits this conquest. 

In America, it gives boundaries to Russia, towards the Pole ; and 
to the Umtfch States, towards the temperate regions. Under the 
lorrid Zon^; it reigns in the midst of the Antilles, encircles the 
Giilf of Mexico, till, at last, it meets those new States which 
were made free from their dependence on their mother country 
to make them more surely dependent upon its own commercial 
industry; and, at ihc.Bamc time, to scare, in either hemi- 
sphere, any mortal that might endeavour to snatch the heavenly 
fire of Its genius or the secref of its conquests, it holds, midway 
between A/ricn and America, and on the road which connects 
I'.urope with Asia, that rock to which it chained the Prometheua 
of tlic modern world. 

In Africa, from the centre of that island devoted of yore, under 
the symbol of the Cross, to the safety of every Christian flag, 
the Ilritisli empire enforced from the Barbar/ States that respect 
which they paid to no other power. From tlie foot of the Pillars 
of Hercules, it carries dread into the heart of the remotest pro- 
vinces of Morocco. On the shores of the Atlantic it has bwilt 
the forts of the Gold Coast and of the Lion’s Mountain. It is 
from thence it strikes the prey which the blacks furnish to the 
European races of men ; and itjs there that it attaches Vi tlie soil 
the tieiMl-men whom it snatches from the trade in slnves On 
tlie same continent, beyond tlic Troincs, and at the point nearest 
to the Australian Pole, it lias possessed itself of a shelter under 
the very Cape of storms. Where the Spaniards and Portuguese 
thought only of securing a port for tlieir^sliips to touch ot— where 
the Dutch perceived no capabilities beyond those of a plantation— 
it IS now c-stahUshing the colony of a second British peoplfi ; and, 
with Batavian patience, at this moment 


the Oceanic Archipelago would scarcely be ranked in the third 
class, makes the effects of its industry and the weight of its power 
to be telt in every extremity of the four divisions^f the globe ; 
while, at the same time, it is peopling and civilising a Ji/iA, which 
will follow its laws, will lipeak its language, and will adopt its 
manners, with its trade, its arts, its cultivation, and its 
enlightctfment.— Raro» Dupin, 

^ t 

^ DESCRIPTION OF BUENOS AYRES. 

Thb town of Buenos Ayres is far from being nu agreeable 
residence for those udio are accustomed to EnglltAh comforls. The 
w’ater is extremely impure, scarce, and Vonseijnently expeneive. 
The town is badty paved and dirty, ^nd the liouses are the most 
comfortless abodes*! ever entered. The walls, from the climate, 
are damp, mouldy, and discoloured. The floors are badly paved 
with bricks, which ar& generally cracked, and often in holes. The 
roofs have no ceiling, and the families have no idea of warming 
themsclvc.s except by huddling round a fire of charcoal, which is 
jmlF-outsidc the door until the carbonic acid gas has rollfd away. 
Some of the principal families at Buenos Ayres furnish thiir rooms 
in a very expensive, but comfortless manner ; they put clow’ii upon 
the brick floor a brilliant Brussels carpet, hang a lustre from the 
rafters, and place against the damp wall, which tliey whitewash, a 
number of tawdry North American chairs. They get an Engli.‘,h 
piano-forte, and some marble vases, but they have no idea of 
grouping their furniture into a comfortable form : the ladies sit 
with their backs against the walls without any apparent mc.ins of 
employing themselves ; Ind when a stranger calls upon them, ho 
isynuch surprised to find that they have the uncourteous custom 
of never rising from their chairs. 1 Imd no time to enter into any 
society at Bucno.s Ayres, and the rooms looked so comfoi tic*;.'*, 
that, to tell the truth, 1 had little inclination. Tho society of 
Bnenos Ayres is composed of English and French merchants, with 
a German or two. Tl^e foreign merfiaants arc generally the agents 
of European houses ; and as the ciustoms of the Spanish South 
Americans, their food, and the hours at which they eat it, are 
different from those of the English and French, there doc.s ii(»t 
appear to be much communication between them. At Buenos 
Ayres the men and women are rarely seen walking together ; at the 
theatre th^v are completely separated ; and it is cheerh ss to see 
all the ladies sitting together in the boxes, while the men are in 
the pit,— slaves, common .sailors, soldiers, and mcrclianls, nil 
members of the same republic. 

The way in jvhich the people were buried at liucnos Ayre.s 
appeared more strange to my eyes than any of the cubtoi.is of ihe 
place. Of late years, a few of the principal people have been 
Ifiiried fn coffins, but generally the dead aic called for by a hack 
hearse, in wdiich there is a fixed coflin, into which lliey arc put, 
when away the man gallops with the eoipse, and lea\cs it in the 
vesfilnile of the RecolOta. There is a small vehicle for children, 


it fa liuucnur, HI, inis moment 

Ml • * boundaries of a acttlesnent 

which will increase, in the South of Africa, to the size of those 
states which it has founded in the North of America. From this 
new focus of Action and of conqucsti it casts its eyes towards 
ndia; it discovers, seizes, Uic stations of mo.st importance 
to its comi»crcial progress, and thus renders itself the exclusive 
ruler over (he passes of Africa from the east of another hemi- 

sjinfre. f 

Fin.\ly,— M nmctf dreailrd in the Fenian Oulf and the Erythrean 
“ *" I*'""* ‘h* Archipebio" the 

' *1*® pMwseor of the fineat eojnitries of the'East, 

i * y i'* “®']®’‘“?‘* "! where those of Aieiander 

WMrd. and where the Terminus of the Homans could neTer reach. 

f'hina-rortVen T. "** I"-!®® ‘o ‘'i® l^ntiera of i 

«U » knowVlryt?**"'^ ® V»®’ mountains of Thibet. 

.a.cSTuT.i'EAjsaiy.SEia’jEd.'S 


- to u a.jiuii vL-iiiuie lur riiiuiren, 

Which 1 positively thought was a mountebnnU's carl ; it was a light 
open trajf, on wheels painted whiteV with light blue silk curtains, 
and driven at a gallop, by a lad dressed in scailct, with nn enor- 
mous plume of white feathers in his hat. As I was riding home 
one day, I was ovtrtuken by this din t, (wilhout’its curtains, &c.) 
in which there wastthe corpse of a black boy nearly naked. I 
galloped along with it for sohie distance ; the boy, from the rapid 
motion of t^ie carriage, was dancing sometimes on his back and 
sonsetimes on ins face ; occasionally bis arm or leg could get 
through the bar ofttlie tray, and two or three times I really thought 
the chyd would have been out of |he tray altogether. The bodies 
of the rich are generally attended by their friends ; but the car- 
riages, with four pcojile in each, were seldom able to go as fast as 
the hearse. I went one day to the Recoleta, and just as I got 
there, the little hearse drove up to the gate. The man who had 
chargtkof the burial-place received from the driver a ticket, which 
he read, and mit into bis pocket ; the driver then got into the tray, 
and taking out a dead infant of about eight months old, he gave it 
to the maft, xfho carried it swinging by one of its arms into the 
square-walled hurial ground, and 1 followed him. He went to a 
spot about ten yards from the corner, and then, without putting 
j Ins foot upon the spade, or at all lifting up the ground, be scratched 
a pj^ce not so deep as the furrow of a plough. While he was doing 
Uus, the poor little infant was lying bemre us on tiie ground on its 
back ; it iiad one eye opens and the other shut ; its face was un- 
washed, and a small piece ef dirty cloth was tied round its middle ; 
the man, as he was talking to me, placed the gliild in the little 
furrow, pushed its arms to its side with the spade, and covering it 
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BO barely with earth that part of the cloth was Btill viaible, he 
walked away and left it. 1 took the epade, and was going to bury 
the poor child jfiyself, when 1 recollected that as a stranger I should 
probably give offence, and I therefore walked towards the gate. 1 
met the same man, with an assistant, oafrying a tray, in which was 
the body of a very old man, followed by his son, who was about 
forty years of age ; the party were all quarrelling, and rdmained 
disputing for some minutes after they had4)rought the body to the 
edge of the trench. This trench was about seven feet broad, and 
had been dug from one wall of the burial-ground to the otb^ : 
the corpses were buried across it by fours, one above another, and 
there was a moveable shutter which went perpendicularly across 
the trench, and was mov^d a step forward as soon as the fourth 
body was interred. One body* had already been inyterred ; Hie son 
jumped down upon it, and while he was t\}u& in Uie grave, standing 
upon one body and leaning against three, the two grave-diggers 
gave him his father, who was dressed in a long, coarse, white linen 
shirt. The giave was so narrow that the man had great difficulty 
iii laying (he body in it, but os soon as he hnudotie so, he addressed 
llic lilele^ corpse of his father, and embraced it with a great dual 
of feeling. The situation of the father and son, although so very 
unususil, seemed at the moment anything but unnatural. In 
scrambling out of the grave, the man very nearly knocked a woman 
out of the tier of corpses at his back ; and, as soon as he was up, 
Ihij two attendnnls with their spades threw earth down upon the 
face and the white dress of the old man, until both were covered 
wilh a very (bin layer ol* earth : the two mcii^hcn jumped ddwn 
witli heavy wooden rammers, and they really rammed the corpse 
in sriioh a way that, had the man been aliv%, be would have been 
killed; and we then all walked away. — Head's J^ovyh Notes. 



Vrii N wo Hrst oponod tho " r.oUor-Hox,*' wo were cortainly under some 
unprohonslotis of its proving a failnro, and that the nnmher of fta^iab or fri- 
rolniis letters would prove a source of Rreut aunoyunue. In this we have been 
hilliorto most .n(jroe.ihly disuppoiiitod ; and we suspect that, Instead of we 
haviiiR to complain of our oorrospoiidents, Tiirv will have some little reason lo 
f omplain of us. Wo will explain how matters stand between^is. 

I’lrht, eonsidernljle delay must neeessaiily occur before a correspondent can 
bo utii-iidoLl lo. Our .Touinnl is sentno press two weeks in advance of date, 
*^0 that the most prompt utteiitioii to a letter could not enable us to attend to 
U till the third Number after its receipt, ('ircumstances, of course, may 
compel a .still further posiponemenl. • 

Second, wciire anxious, m making sclcclions, to like those letters which will 
tiiTord mailer Air the 'iuforiuatlon oV9all our readers. ’I'his obliges ul to 
pass over such, the answering of wliich would only gratify the indivulual cor- 
respondent. Still, we aro not desirou.s of being too rigid on this head. 

I’liird, wo have received a number ^f communications 1« prose and verse-^ 
some of them very good indeed, but which, for sundry r^sons, we decline in- 
sorting. To give those reasons would not, in all probability, satisfy the senders, 
while the rest of our readers would feel noiiilerest in them. V\ie must add, 
that along with two or three of the cleverest of those contributions we ha^e 
received free permissions to Insert, reject, or /jf««, at pfeasure. This Is a 
suenneo of self-love creditable lo the wrfters. . j 

Many letters contain private hints, ad\ ice. inquiries, suggostions, Informa- 
tion, Arc. It would bo a violation of the rulo of the Lclter-Uox to notice 
them, and yet we are glad to receive them. They make us acquainted With 
the feelings, wants, and wishes of our readers ; they are almost all of them 
written in a kind and courteous spirit i and most of the writers will discover, 
from limo to time, that their suggestions are not thrown away. ^ 

» *' 

“ Sitt.— I laving seen a paragraph in a paper, which states ihat^a Mr. Spencer 
h.is invented a new process of copying medals, ond other works of art in copper, 
by the agency of Voltaic Electricity, and which alto states that lids in'-ention 
affords a cheap and easy mctliod of copying ornamental work, such as .'eavgs, 
flowers, &c., and in the nianufacliire of plated articles, &c , and also available 
for taking casts of buttons, /tc, 1 iibuiild take It as a very great favour if you 
would inform mo by whot means and how it is dilne.'* 

This process has received the name of the Electorcotype, and is now brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection— if we may use a common but not^ very 


correct phrase. We have seen some Imprestloni of engravings from plates 
produced by ttie Elpcloreoiype— some of them eseellent. I'he process Is as 
follows :-<-.The plate required to be copied should be soldered to a wire, which 
Is to be connected also by lolderlng to a sine plate, very thick, of ilie same 
dimensions. The copper plate is then to be placed in a basin containing a 
saturated loliitlon of sulphate of copper, with a quantity of the erysulsiftf this 
salt thrown in %o keep the solution in a stale of perfect saturation. The sine 
plate should be placed In a paper bag, suspended in the basin, containing a 
very w(4lk solution of common salt and water. This bag may be made in the 
way of a workman's paper cap, and the tine plate should be placed directly 
over the copper plate. In about twenty-four hours, the original plate will be 
covered by iho deposited coppef from'tho solution of tho sulphate that 
metal. It Is, however, desirable that the plate about to be made should bo 
kept under voltaic Influence until the deposited copper becomes of very con- 
siderable thickness, when it may be taken off, and It will then be observed to 
bo a reversed ropy of the original plate. Ry again placing this reversed plate 
under eleeirlc action In the manner before described, an'cxact copy of the 
original plate will be obtained, from which an engraving may bo taken. The 
precautions nccessai^ are as follows Tlie plato should be made perfectly 
clean, and a small quantity of oil or wax be rubbed over it, to prevent its 
adhering to the original plate ; and all those parts not required to be copied 
should be covered wilh sealing-wax, or pitch, which answers yuite as well. If 
the deposited Copper should insinuate itself around the edges of the original 
plate, the copper so deposited shou]«\ he filed away before the separation is 
attempted lo be made. It will also be necessary to observe if a change should 
occur in the colour of the cupreous solution ; and should it assume a greenish 
tinge, it should be immediately thrown away, and a new solution applied. 

As far as regards figures required to be copied that are not made of copper, 
or such as may be inapplicable for soldering, a wire to the reversed impressions 
may be obtained in fusible metal— the proportions of which are^^S xiric, 3 load, 
and .5 bismuth, melted together : this alloy will become liquid vA J07 degrees 
F.'ihrenhcit. Pour a small quantity of It on a marble slab or common piste, 
011 ( 1 , when In its liquid stole, place the medal or button upon it, with a grnile 
but horizontal pressure ; and m soon as it becomes cold, a separation will take 
place. This reversed impression may then he placed under galvanic action, 
as before stated, * 

• 

Ora friend In tho neighbourhood of Hull, who in a kindly- written letter 
Intimates approbation and disapprobation, asks, " Are not our social the basis 
of our rivil and political institutions?" The terms of the question are defi- 
cient in explicitness. Marringe, for instance, is both a social and a rivil insti- 
tution : sncial, m rclatioi^ to the individuals cnnccrneil, and lo the community 
also; and civil, in relation to the rights conferred upon it by the law. But if 
he asks, if our institutiAn of morriage has had any influence in shaping or 
^mouldfng the character of our political inMilulions, we at once say Yes ! We 
believe that if polygamy had prevailed in this country, the English national 
ronatitution and the English national character would have been essentially 
different from what they arc. We think that parlies should be allowed to 
marry after any fvrm which they may choefse ; hut wc trust that the msiifution 
itself will always remain, constructed upon the law laid down by our Saviour 
— the law of iialurl and of Clod. 

J, II., In a lung and pleasaqt letter from (Glasgow, puls this question— 
“What truih is there in physlognoniical seieucc?" We doubt whelbor tho 
study of pliysiognomy has reached Ihot^poiolof certainty which may entitle 
it to be considered ns a science. The mind is naturally impressed with certain 
broad feevures of the cuuntcnance, not only in men, but in the lower animals we 
almost in\olunturily fonn a judgment of the nobility or depriTvity of ilic disposU 
tion ; wc easily recognise a passionate or geiille ptiysiognoniy ; but when wo 
come t(f examine how the imprestdon which weexpei lenee Iihk been produced, we 
generally find that tho air and carnage of the person affect us in oil ca.st's, to a 
certain extent, in forming our judgment, and that a strict adheftnee to rules 
laid down by lino and measure leads to error instead of certainly. Hence, 
although the study of physiognomy iias allructed tho utibotion of philusoplicrs 
tVora a very, early period , nolwltbsinmiing the ingenious theories thot have 
from litae to limo been put forth, none has yet been thoroughly conflrmvd by 
Uie test of experience, l.avater ha% persuaded himself that he liad d'g:oveij|itl 
thj^ true secret of deciding upon character by the lineaments of ffie counte- 
nance, bill he^wat repchiedly convicted of very gross crrois; and although tho 
wotk of Dr. Cl OKS, publislied at Glasgow m 1H17. to which our correspondent 
referH, is full of Mirh ardent enthusia^ that wo feel almost unwilling not lo 
be eoniinred, yet wo can discovei nothing conclusivo in his arauments. As an 
illustration of the self-satisfied style of a devoted physiognomist, we give the 
following dictum from a Look published by James Cornaro. a learned Veno- 
lian, who wrote on the subject. “ A gambler may inevUnbty be detected by 
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4h6 fUktovrlnf Blgnt black and siraigbuhairMl hand, a Mfonf btard, ahagg y 
tamplaBi and a well»tu|»ed. Joyous, and smtllnf riaage. Suck a one Is fond of 
dtclng and dancing, and Is Jndefktigable In hla punulta.*' Wg Ikacj that thii 
will be regarded as a cruel slander by our blaek-bearded readers, and for our own 
parts we confess ourselres of counsel with tlie Judioloui Evelyn, who thus ex* 
premeiiilmseir:— ‘*But here comes now a question how It happens that wo 
often dnd so many of the fklr and beautiful false In heart, In fivers of whose 
countenances there appears to dwell so much tnnocencyi sincerity, modesty, 
and goodneM ? It must be confessed that the countenance Is nof alwafs an in- 
fallible guide, no more than a gilded and finely-plated dial-plate indicate! tlie 
goodness of the motion and contrivance within a watch.” 

Wm. S, of Kottingbam, asks—** when surnames were first originated?” 
The names of the Grdbks had always a moaning, whether of males or fomales. 
Aristotle, for instance, signified Apurros and r^Aos—good success. They, as 
acems iS have been very generally the custom with most other nations, fre- 
quently added tbiT father^s name to that of the son. HLstorlans, and especially 
the poets, designated their fellow-countrymen by the name of their family ; as 
Laertiades, for Ulysses, Ac. ; a fhshlon well known under dho term patronymic. 

The Romans were apeUstomed to make use of several names which are thus 
distinguished 1. The prsenomen, distinguishing persons of the same family ; 
os Quintus, thq fifth son ; Maniui, bom In March, &c. 2nd. The cognomen ; 
being either the ^mlly name, or a name acquired from some K..rntal quality, 
bodily peculiarity, or dbtinguiahed actia|}. fid. The stimame-^on account of 
adoptlort,'"some great action, or even a fault, and also used as distinguishing a 
particular branch of a family. The use of auraames was not common in the 
first ages of Rome. None of the kings had it during life. .Superbits was 
only a sobriquet \ Corlolanus, Sec., were conferred from actions. 4lh. The 
agnomen, or another surname, taken from some remarkable action. Tho 
•names of tho Scipios afford a good illustration Of the manner of conferring 
names amongJTie Romans. They sprang from the illustrious family of the 
Comelll, of which tho Scipios, tho Lontuli, Ac., were branches. Both family 
names were retained by each male member of the family, and a first name was 
conferred to distinguish the individual. Thus, one brother was termed Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, the other Lucius Cornelius Scipio ; and in the cose of the 
conqueror ofCartlioge, the fignnmen Africanus was conferred as a memorial of 
his military prowess. The namr was given to children on the day of tho 
purification, which was the eighth after birth for girls, and the ninth for boys 
The prasnomen was given to girls upon marriage, and to boys when they took 
the toga virilla. 

Camden, who bestowed* much labour in investigating tho origin of names, 
says, that the Britons, Scots, and Irish, had their names for the most part taken 
ftom colours (because they used to paint themselves), 'which arc now lust or re- 
main among the Welsh. Afterwards they took Ronpin names, orhich either 
remain corrupted, or were in the greater j^art extinguished at tho Conquest by 
the Saxons. The Aps, the Macs, and the'O’s, are mere variations in exprowing * 
the patronymic. Among the Irish, surnames or family names began to bo propa- 
gated in the time of Brian Boroimhe, who died In 1014 ; but for some liuudreds 
of years afterwards many families ho^J no fixed surnames. a 

The Anglo-Saxons introduced the German Edward, Edmund, Ac. ; tho Nor- 
mans, originally Germans, being. the authors of otliers-^such a.s William, 
Henry, Richard, Robert, Ac. Some instances of surnames occur among the Nor^ 
man Franks in more remarkable and sometimes literary men, so early as tho 
eighth and ninth centuries. At length, at the Ind of the tenth, and especially 
at the beginning of the olcvenib, centuries, tho use of surnames wa^ frequent, 
sometimes from a profession, sometlmoS from an event, sometimes from jest, Ac. 

The first record of surnames in England is the Domesday book, in which 
they are chiefly territorial, os Thomas of Gilsland ; although Bomelnstauceu 
occur in which they are derived ft-om other origins. 

The custom o^conferrlng names at baptism is derived from the Jews, who 
give it at circumciiloa, the. period when a child is formally received into the 
community ; |nd it beca&e • very usual custom for adults to assume anew name 
on becoming members of the Christian church. Monks also firequontly assumed a 
Dew name onertering religious houses, in token of casting away all that seemed 
fn any way to connect them with the world they were forsaking. It has been 
customary with the popes to change their namee on their accesaionsLo the chair 
of St. Peter, from^the time of Sergius, who was ii||hamed of the i^jry un- 
dignlfiedbppellatiou of ” Pig’s Face " (Os Pord), which ho bore. 

Sumam Aiai Bequently been written siVuame, strictly the name of the 
or father, but svmamo is considered ^the correct etymology. It 1% derived Aom 
the custom of writing it In deeds, Ac., not on a lino with the Christian name, 
but over It between the lines of the mawutcript. ^ 

Bia,~.1n a dip inton book-stall ibc other day, 1 met wUh, and purchased, a 
curiously characterLiUc old volume, the date being 1CS)4. It has a first head- 


ing in Greek, and the renudnder of the title, * The Pourtraiture of hU Sacred 
Majesty King Charles II., with Reoioni for hii ti^otaig Roman Catholick i 
published by King James. Found In the Strong Box.’ I Relieve, og at least 
I think, I have heard something about its behig qn^antic •, and if so, what an 
abominable although suggestWe production U is 1 The mock humility of tho 
man when a fiigitive in trouble— Ills despicable double-dealing— his lylngi-by 
for revefige— his alternating kneelings to and knAcklngs against religion— liii 
debauched personal propetAlties— his craven-souled Impiety, without a single, 
mental daring of the philosoplftr— the whole, in fact, a commixture of worth- 
lermess and vice, as painful to peruse as to censure. Will you, sir, be sq kind 
as to inform me if this book be really genuine, and also some little of Itshlatory, ' 
and the reception It received at the time ? Mv own t/cc, volunteer opinion 1 
have gi yen : it is curious, but bad, tvrp baJ. Yours, J. D. D.” ' 

The publication o^ the remarkable papers referred to by our correspondent 
J. D. D„ under the title of*” Tho Pourtrniture of Charles II., found in the 
Strong Box,” was made shortly after that monarch’s death, by order of his 
successor. The papers were two In number, both combining a very distinct 
declaration of conversion to the Roman Catholic failhi The first bears date 
”St. James’s, Aug. 20, 1670;” the second is without data, B^th are re- 
printed in the fifth volume of fchf Ilarlelan^iscellany. The puMicatlon of 
these papers produced a reply from Dr. Stilllngflect, who was answered, ” by 
command,” by Dryden, in ” A Defence of the Papers wtitlcn by the late King 
of blessed Memory, and fouqd in his Strong Box, 168G, against Dr. SUlliiigQeet, 
on the authority of the Catholic Church, Ac.” The first publication of ” tho 
Papers” wos accompgpied by “A True Relation of the laic King's Death,” 
reprinted in the seventh volume of Somers’s Collection of Tracts ; and this 
was succeeded by ” A shprt and plain Way to the Faith and Church ; with 
Charles II. ’s Papers found iu hla Closet after his Death ; 1GH8.”— “ Tho Pqr- 
tmiture of his Sacred Majesty King Charles II , found in the Strong Box, 1G04.” 
Rvo; aniR* ElXiiba BcuriAiK^ the Portraiture of Cllalre^ 1)., Loud, 

Bvo. 1695 ; ” ara.thc only edittohi we are ocquainted with, nllhough theromay 
be others o^hich wo are not aware. , 

These ” Papers ” are thus spoken of Burnet ;— ” The two papers found in ‘ 

^his strong box concernifig religion, and afterwards published by his brother 
looked like study and reasoning. Tenmson told me he saw the original in 
Pepys’s hand, to whom King James trusted lham for some time. They were 
interlined in several placw, and the intrrlinings seemed lo bo writ in a 
hand different from that iu Whicli tlie papers were wi it. But he was not so well 
acquainted, with tho king’s hand as to make any judgment in the mailer, whe- 
ther they were writ by liim or not. All lliat knew him, when they read 
them, did, witliout any sort of doubting, conclude that he never composed 
them ; for he never read the Scriptures, nor laid things togcther,*further than 
to turn them to^^a jc-st, or for some livofy expression. These popers were 
probably writ by Lord Bristol, or Lord Aubigny, who knew the secret of his 
religion, and gave him those papers, as a^wtracts of some discourses they hid 
with him on those heads, to keep him fixed to them. And it is very probablo 
that tlicy, apprehending their danger if any such papers bad bceu found about 
him writ in their hand, (night prevail with him to copy them out himself | 
though ills lasiness tliat way made it certainly no easy thing to bring him to 
giv^him^.'iir so much trouble. He hud, , talked over a great part of them to 
myself ; ifo that, as soon as I saw them, 1 remembered bis expressions, and 
perceived that he had made himself muster of the argument, os fur as tboio 
papers could carry him.” i 

0 

As we perceive that the 'Letter-Box is likely to become a tepository of 
useful facts, j^formalion, and advice, we here intimate^ on the suggestion of a 
Correspondent, that we purpasc to form an Index to it, which will be given, 
along with the regukir Table of Contents, at the end of tho VoUmc. 

« g 
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All Letters intended to be answered in the LiTEnAuv Lrttbb*Boz are to be 
addressed to *' Tub EjOitor of the London Saiueday Jounnal,” and 
delivered pbee, at 4 13, Fleet-slrecL 

a *■ 

The VoLi’NiiM of the London Saturday Journal may ho had as follows:— 
Volume I., containing Nos. 1 to 2G, price 5s. in cloth. 

Volume II., Containing Nos. 27 to 52, price 6s. Gd. in cloth. 

Voldmbm I. and II. bound together, containing the Numbers for 1630, price 
1 Or. 6d. ill cloth. • 

Qack Numubm and Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained, 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet Street. Edioburgb: Fraser 
and Co. Dublin : Curry and<Co.— Printed and Stereotyped by Bradbury and 
Evans, WhiteAiars. 
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MUTUAL INSTRUCTION SOtlETlES. 

In eailj life we had some little experience of juvenile debating 
dabs and mutual instruction, societies ;* and tuat experience was, 
for a time, 'anything but favourable. W£ formed one of an 
association of •youths, most of whom were schoolboys, whose 
flippant nonsense and pertness must have been very provocative of 
laughter to any* person a little older than the oldest of the group ; 
and « hen* passing in years from the boy to the man, we again 
joined a club, whose chief orator was a babbling son of Ctispin, 
ever ready to talk on anything or everything, no matter whether 
the subject was comprehended or not. When a little more 
knoiv ledge and refleefton came with one or two more years of 
exiatcnce, the impression left was, thi\^ these as&ociatioiib of 
•youthS) for the pin pose of mutual improicmcnt, were, on the 
whole, more pernicious than othen^e ; generating^ shallow sdlf- 
conceit in the minds of tlie young J|i||pns com]|iMBp^ and 
leading tlieni to gabble away, with 8curc^|j an id^jj^ |||^r heads, 
yet all the while relting quite^gatisfied that their shado^ess words 
were full of meaning. 4 * 

Impressed with this conviction, wc resisted the importunities of 
a com])anion to foiin one of an association of young men, whose 
ages were about iium eighteen to twentyvfbur, and who held their 
meetings in 1i stliooUrooni, not far from where we li\ed. They stood, he died. Some ten years afterwards, we met, in a town 
met twice a week ; On Wednesday evenings for mutual improve* remote from the locality of the club, an individual who bad been 
ment in general knowUdge, and on Sunday morning**, eaily, for one of its members, but who is now a married man, with hit 
, moral improvement. The idea which we enteitained respecting children rouud his, fireside. In talking over “old times,*’ hO 
this association was, that its members might he v£Sry wcjhmeamug reverted, sbith extraordinary animation, to hib “club;” spoke, 
young men, whose tediousness, though cheerfully borne by one with^a feeling amounting almost to reverence of this youth, and 
•.another, could not be very entertaining to a stranger ;*and w^> of 4he influence of his character ; and pointing to his little boy, he 
recollect loudly condemning tlie Sunday-morning meetings, as exclaimed, “ When that child grows up, I will induce him to 
calculated to weaken the impression of# the services at their become a member of a * Mutual Instruction Society ; * for 1 feel 
respective places of worshiji, and therefore so far prejudicial. Hut that the good results of the one' 1 belonged to will follow me 
hearing much about one individual, whom wc set do^i as* the through life ' 

“crack*’ man of the club, we consented to go on a following In fact, nobody who knows anything of these associations can 
Sunday morning, to hear liim,dn his turn, deliver an essay. doubt their gencial beneficial influence. To an ingenuous youth. 

The morning was a beautiful summer morning; and the delight- tint sting for information* and eager for society, nothing can be 
ful stillness' had a quiet influence on the mind, rendering it averse more Ittractive than to meet^with a few compamons “like- 
to all criticism gnd all sarcasm, and disposing it to receive minded,” who are willing to combine together, to stimulate each 
favourahljb whatever might obe spoken. The^ young men w*ere other*# exertions, and to add to each other’s knowledge. Their 
nearly assembled, (the hour of giecting was half-past six,) and in efforts may be sometimes misdirected ; their discussions may be 
a few minutes one of thetn, who acted as chairman, rose, and bomgtimes ludicrously grave ; to an elder mind, they may some- 
began the proceedings by repeating in a low solemn tone the times seem like pigmies, endeavouring to ti^^e up subjects which 
Lord’s Praygr. On looking around, when the Amen was utttred, would try the strength of giants : still, their exertions are their 
there appeared a serious kind of impression on e^ry couammoe; own, and, unless the association is very badljt managed, much good 
the look and air of all the young men showed that t^ey had astern- must result from it. It is essential, howevir, to the sueoeis of 
bled for a grave and important purpose, and that thgy were in such an association, that (here be amongst its members one or two 
earnest. Presently the essayist rose, and placing a few leaves of rather superior to ■the resl| able to guide the proceedings, end j 
manuscript in a ropy of the Testament, proceeded to inform bis i^jive them a tone. By superior we certainly do not memfi one^o 
^ audience that he had taken for a text — “ 'Young men exhort to be conceits l^roself to be so ; for though a conceited person may he 
Bobei -minded.** Now, we thought, now for a bad sermow— a clever, able to compose a smart essay, or to talk with grcatvola- 

pbor parody of what might be far better left to those whose duty it bility, he will be found, in tbft long-run, to be but a shallow 
was to minister in the course of the ^ay. The Speakcr*began by person, after all. We mean by superior, one whose enthusiasm, 

TOL. 111. K 


intimating that all the members of the club were intiigatcly 
acquainted with one another, and each could answer for all that 
they were not addicted to any vicious practfoes ; that they were 
all outwardly strictly moral in their conduct, and anxious to^follow 
the truth. Having thus “ opened his cBBe.**^e dqicended into the 
recesses of the youthful heart ; spoke of its dreams, its wishes, its 
hopes, and its ambition ; and at the close of an ably-written essay, 
appealed with great fervour, and even eloquence, to his compa- 
nions, urging them to countenance one another in maintaining a 
high moral standard, not merely in conduct, but ia thought and 
feeling. We have* never forgotten the impression left by the 
reading of that essay. The speaker’s voice was rather harsh tad 
dissonant at flrsr, but it gradually became soft and melltfluoiuh 
and as every word seemed literally spoken from the heart to the 
heart, they fell like “ the dew upon the tender grass.*’ Circum- 
stances prevented us from becoming a member of this little 
association ; but we afterwards discovered that this lyoangk man, 
who was almost idolised by his companions, acquired fiis influence 
over them by the simplicity of his character, the extent of his 
knowledge, and the enthusiastic and moral honesty which he car- 
ried into all that be did. . ^ 

The club was broken up, and the young essayist went to the 
United States to join some relations ; and thei e, as we under- 
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cnergyp and indfal purpose, though they nay run in a narrow 
channel* at least run aonewhat deep ; one who attracts his tom* 
)»anions by a quiet seal, an uopi-etending and honeit disposition, 
and a hearty acquiescence in the objects of the association of 
which he is a member. But* though superior, we would not* in 
g^eral, like to see any mennber of a Mutual Instrqption Society 
too superior. The youn^ man of whom we have spoken was 
an exceedingly unassuming person* yet some of the hlmbler 
members of his society were rather deterred from exerting them- 
selvcjiS* from a fear of the contrast iq the minds of their compa- 
nions. 

When our attention was first called to the subject of Mutual 
Instmotion Societies*" by a correspondent, we had some idea of 
being able to collect, a quantity of materials for giving a view of 
the number and proceedings of these associations throughout Great 
Britain. On reconsideration, we do not think«that this will be 
easily attainable, nor perhaps very desirable ; and we will there* 
fore give a few extracts from some of the communications we have 
already received. Our object in doing so is to convey inforniarion 
of the manner in which different societies corduct tlieir proceed- 
ings* not without a hope that it n!ay stimulate sonic young gien to 
follow their example. 

"We have only received three comrannicarions from members of 
Mutual Instruction Societies in London. One of these is the 
Great Tower-street Society* of which Mr. Timothy C lax ton is a 
member* whose interesting ** Hints to Mechanics ” v:e noticed in 
No. XT. of* ihe London SA.TUBDAr Joubnal, and also extracted 
his list of associations throughout England. This Great Tower- 
street Society has been in existence four years, and is stated to be 
^now in a very flounshing condition. *‘Tlie object of this society 
is to promote the moral and mtellectiial improvement of its mem- 
bers* by means of essays, lectures, discussions, and conversations 
on all subjects. Tbe subscription of Is. per quarter constitutes a 
member (subject to the approval of a majority of the members at 
any meeting-night), and entitles the member to the use of a libraiy 
consisting of 500 volumes ; in addition to wlqch* there arc classes 
formed for the study of the following subjects : — Botai^* discus- 
sion, Latin, mechanics and roatliematics, arithmetic* and gramiqar." 

Another correspondent, who dales from the Dover-road* stages 
that the objects of his society are—** First, the cultivation of tbe 
mind, and the acquirement and communication of useful know- 
ledge. Tbe benefits arising fram this must be so Hppai1;nt as not 
to need any further remarks upon tbe subject. Second* to keep 
us from the dangers to which we are exposed. Wesseek to amuse 
as well as instruct each other* and thus to give us a relish for high 
intellectual and moral pleaaiires* in the place of those which are 
low and grovelling ; and* third, to bringpout the talent and genius 
which a youth possesses. Oub aim* in short, is, by Mending 
these three objects together, tofconstitute us useful menibers of 
society , to be useful to those around us, and thus assist us in 
fulfilling the moral duties which are imposed upon us." • 

A third correspondent* from Islington, says, ** Feeling consi- 
derable intercut in tbe establishment of all * Mutual Instruction 
Societies ' which may be conducted upon right and judicious prin- 
ciples, and being n^Jself member of a * Literary and Scientific 
histitution,^ in which there is a * discussion class,’ 1 fed inclined 
' to offer my humble •aid to your correspondent * Sucius,' whose 
. letter appeared in* the 53d Number of. the ‘ London Saturday 
Journal humbly hoping that it may prove of some litt]e use to 
him and his associates in the formation of their new society.* 

" Tl^ discussion class referred to^onsisti*of a secretary and 
an^nlimitsd number of members, having for its object the discus^ 
aion of * historical and philological ’ subjects. Its meetings are 
held weekly, at the hour of eight o’clock (unfortunatel 3 f it is often 
halt-past before business commences), when a chairman is duly 
elected, who generally comroencefthe business of the evening bf 
Ladies ♦ and gentlemen , our secretary will now read the 


minutes of the last meeting.' (It may be as well to state that 
the secretary enters the name of each speaker* as well as any other 
proceedings which may take place* in a book kep^ for the pur*' 
pose.) The minutes having been read, the chairman then puts it 
to the meeting, * whether ^r not the minutes which have just been 
read are correct ? ’ When they are confirmed* that being the 
usual elmdusion* the question for discussion is then read, with 
tbe intimation, that when the * opener' has coucluded* anp 
gentleman may speak upon the question. 

** The ‘opener ’ is allowed to speak as long as he pleases ; any 
other speaker may only continue his * speech’ lor twenty minutes. 
No s])eaker is allowed to speak twice (besiuliis the ‘opener')* 
unless it be in explanation. The debate &iay be prolonged till ten 
minutA past ten o’clock, at which •time the ‘opener’ must he 
called upon for his repl]^, unless some other member move its 
adjournment ; which no one can do without undertaking to open 
it upon the next ni^ht of meeting. Should the adjourni^cut be 
‘carried*’ the discussion may continue till half-pust ten; but 
if the contrary be theWse, the * opener ’ replies, and pro or con, 
is then put from the chair, and the meeting decides accordingly. 
The * general meeting * occurs half-yearly, nt which time the 
secretary is chosen, and questions proposed for the ensuing half- 
year. (The proposer of a question is hound to ojien it.) Should 
any individual desire to make an * amendment * upon auy cxi.sting 
law, or wish to introduce a new one, he must give one week’s 
notice of his intention previous to this mectiog, winch is the only 
lime at w'hich it maj^ be considered. 

'* I feel particularly ))leaRcd at your correspondent’.', dc.siic to 
exclude everything personal from the debating society of whieh he 
intends being a member; and lean a.ssure him, fioni perttonal 
observation, that if a competent and well-qualified cliaiiman prn. 
side at meetings for discussion, he will not fail to di.sccrn the 
proper time for making use of his authoiity, and ehuck every such 
feeling at the outset. If discussion elas.scs be pro))ci‘)y conditeied* 
and provided with good laws, theyaiuiy be made eminently useful 
to all parties taking ini active part in them. But as all power is 
Injurious when abused, they are often attended with evil. 1 have 
known * debating societies,’ consisting principally of young men* 
holding their meetings in a room forming pai t of a pubhcJiausCf 
which* of course, has a very bad tendency." 

Proceeding to the provinces, wc take up the following account* 
dated from Glasgow, “ of a Mutual Instruction S:>ocieiy which 
existed in our village [he does not give us the name of the village], 
and of which I w'as a member. 

“ The Society was composed of individuals between tbe ages of 
fourteen and thirty-five, and was called * The Youth’s Society 
lor Moral, Religious, and Intellcctunl Improvement.’ Any 
well-disposed young man of a proper age was admitted a member 
on application. TJie ^yoeicty met every Thursday evening and 
Sunday morning. On I'hur.sday evening, a paper was read nr an 
addrfs.s delivered, by a member of the society, on some scientific 
or liternijr topic; after which, convF.rsalional rcmaiks were made 
upon the subject handled by the essayist. On Sunday morning, 
the essay and the conversation were confined to religious subjects, 
and a chapter of the Bible was usually read ; every meeting was 
opened with prayert Each member of the society was e\|^ectcd to 
take his turn at the essay only, in its place* he might read a 
passage from some good author. The conversational remarks 
wc«t round the room, beginning on the right hand of the chairman* 
and ending on thcvleft, in order that all might be jirepafrd to take 
a part^n it. The subject to be dL'cussed next day was announced 
at the previous meeting by him whose turn it was to deliver an 
essay. 

** Among the subjects discussed were — the moral improvement 
of man, the improvement of time, astronomy, emigration, benevo- 
lence of the Deity* mechanical powers, effects of the invention of 
printing on the moral and physical condition of the human family, 
&c. &c. &c. * 

** All subjects of a controversial or political nature were 
carefully excluded. Occasionally* lectures or sermons were deli- 
vered by distinguished ministers or literary gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, at the instance of the society. 

‘*1 may add* that the society has been of use in producing a 
high state of moral and intellectual culture among its members* 
most of whom are now respi|ii;tahle members of society." 

From Glasgow wc proceed to Paisley. " The society," says 
our Paisley correspondent* " with which I am connected is limited 


* Each member may lutiotluco a lady or scmh’nian. 
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to bixreen members ; it meets on a stated evening every alternate 
week* when | lecture or essay is read by one of the menibers in 
rotation. The composition , pronunciation, manner of reading, &c. 
of the lecturer or essayist are critioistfl ; and then the subject of 
the essay is debated* 

** On looking over our minute-book, 1 find that in thtfiAiort time 
that the society has existed, the following subjects have been 
brought forward : — * 

“ Lkctubbs— 'O n the Improvement of the Mind. The Br^ish 
Constitution. Beneficial Results of the Extension of Machinery. 
The Steam Engine. Geography (outline).^ On the Causes of 
Steam-boiler Explosioiik, and Means of Prevention. The Manu- 
facture ot Paper. Phrenology. Astronomy (outline). •Mecha- 
nical Properties of Water. • 

“ Essays — Ought the Study of the Classics to form part of the 
Education of Youth.’ Ought the Corn-lAws to be abolished? 
Should Christianity be supported and propagated by the voluntary 
Coniributions of its Professors, or by iSTate £)ndowment ? On 
Combinations. The Character of Napoleon. Are the Canadians 
justifien in asserting their Tndependence ? Has the Civil Magis- 
trace, in his oftieinl capacity, anything to do with Religion ? The 
Pritudples of the People’s Charter. Why has the Comfort of the 
Working Classes not kept puce with the Progress of Machinery ? 

** The members of the Society are alPengaged in some occupa- 
tion or other — cither as shopmen, clerk.s, or mechanics; and, to 
sny the lea'll of it, these topics were handled in a very respectable 
manner, considering that we are all hut half-educated (if so much), 
and some of us in a great measure self-educated. 

“ Thus I have laid before you the manner in which we proceed ; 
and fiorn the list of subjects which 1 have given, y«m will eatfily 
giie^s that our object is mutual instruction. Besides those sub- 
jects J have noted above, we had a few humorous ones occasion- | 
ally, most of which were wlintwc call spontaneous ovvoluntary; 
that is. such as are brought tjgrward out of turn, to fill up a night, 
or supply the place of an absent niembeiv or defaulter ; but we 
chiefly confine ourselvc.s to those matters from which informatidh I 
of picsent utility can bedeiivcd; and as we consist of persons I 
who hold all shade.s of civil »nd ccidesiaslical politics, we prefer 
subjects for debating that wdl imturnlly divide the nicm hers, and 
cause them hcaitily (o take sides. The subjects of both lectures 
and essays arc chosen by the persons who write tUena, but must 
be approved of by the society. Mutters strictly religious are 
excluded. 

Tlie benefit.^ we have derived from the society are numerous ; 

I .shall only notice these — a healthful stiinulandt to the mental 
fiicullic.s; a neccs.sity for reading and thinking (which is notunne- 
ceshaiy, lean assure, you, ^o those who are twelve or ^thirtee^ 
hours in the traces daily) ; a readiness in expressing our thoughts* 
on paper; and considcralile fluency of speech, with confidence to 
stand up and utter our ojiinions before oilers. 

“ There are several such associations in town, all of which meet 
quarterly in a united capncilv. for the purpose of liearii^ leciiures 
o.r for debating. (If course, ^lic best of our members n«b put for- 
ward at these meetings ; so that, whatever talent exists in any one 
society, all the others get the l|^enefit of it.” 

As some of the topics included in the list given by our Paisley 
correspondent might be objected toltiy others, wc here introduce 
the letter of a Liverpool correspondent, who, he *16118 us, has 
been coupccted with Mutual Instruction Socjpties and debating 
clubs for several years ; and therefore his experience worth 
something. 

” In the first place,” he says, very few of them last long, 
because young men in general cannot endure the literary labour 
they impose, and consequently they rarely continue long enough 
to produce those beneficial results which might \}e expectdtt from 
them. The regulations which I consider the suitable are 
these : — ^ 

“ Let every person, on becoming a member, pay a half-yearly 
subscription at least : this will preserve the soitiety from the 
pecuniary embarrassments resulting from that indifference which 
prompts many members to withdraw after a short time. Let every 
member pledge himself to open a debate, the time for so doing 
being determined by an alphabetical list of the members, and let 
him at some fixed time previous to tie debate propose a question 
in which he will take the affirmative taide ; his opponent, on the 
negative, being chosen at the same time from among those mem- 
bers who may be willing to speak on the negative. As ^es for 


non-attendance have never, in my experience, accomplished their 
I object, 1 do not advocate them. 

” Regarding questions to be discussed, t would exclude religion 
and politics. Let the questions be such as have reference to the 
happiness of mankind — that show the effect of manners and cus- 
toms on society — that point out the causes and means of civitisa- 
tion, such as the following ; — Did the Crusades produce any 
benefyial effects on society ? Has hope or fear the greater influ- 
ence on the human mind? Was Rome, at the height of her 
jiowcr, greater than England at the present day ? Whether did 
Greece or Rome do more for civilibation ? Has war generally 
promoted civilisation ? Has man or woman the greater innuence 
on society ? , 

I ' “ Such questions as the following — Was Cssar or Napoleon ihc 
greater character? ought to be introduced as seldom as 
as they generally produce a great deal of j}arly ^pirit^ and very 
little useful knowltdge.’* 

The foregoing has been written by one whose experience has 
been, on the whole, somewhat discouraging. It may therefore be 
a little enlivening to turn to u letter from Oswestry, Shropsliire; 
the writer expressing himself with all the buoyanay of hope and 
pleasure : — • 

# 

** Oar society is designated the ‘ Young Men’s Improvement 
Society,’ and filrcady numbers 150 members, though it has 
scarcely been twelve months in active operation. It was formed 
principally for the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
shopmen and apprentices, who, in consequence of the cai her clos- 
ing of the shops than formerly, it was feared would be led into 
mischief and vice. 'I'liat class of individuals did rj(-t, however, 
avail themselves of the privileges thus oflered to thi^ ; anil the 
society now consists, with hut few' exceptions, of meclianics, who 
ev'incc, by their regular attendance at the various meetings, their 
anxiety to improve and cultivate their minds. 

“ Our plans will best be known by an account of the routine of 
a week’s proceedings; — Monday, discusAon; Tuesday, Icctuie; 
Wednesday, reading ; Thursday, classes for geography ; Friday, 
classes for writing and nrithn^etic. 

“ But to enter more minutely into the dc.^cription, the discua- 
sion.s are alw'uys on subjects of an interesting and useful ciiaracter, 
and fire generally conducted with great spirit. The principal sub- 
jects which have been discussed arc — the Character ot Queen 
Elixabclh; Americani War; Whether Britain has been a greater 
Blessing Cursp^ to the World, irrespective of Chrittutuity ; 
Whether w'C are most iudebted to our Aimy or Navy for our pre- 
se^f Greatness na a Nation ; Whether Wealth or Knowledge gives 
" the most Vower to Man; the Characters of Charlea 1. and Cioni- 

well, &.C. &.C. 

“ The object wc had in view in commencing the discussions, 
was to excite the interest and attefliiun oflho.se who could not be 
allured into the flowery paths of knowledge by nu ans of lectures 
and other t.infbr mode.s of instruction ; amlwc ha\c succeeded tiu* 
beyond our most .sanguine expectations. Numbers have joined 
our ranks in coii-scquence of the interesting character of rlie dia- 
cu.s.sions ; and in.stend of*sprndiiig their time in the taverns and 
other h#UTils of dissipation, as they had formerly done, they are 
now storing their minds with a Ihiowledge of history, and prepar- 
ing for the discussion, to w’hicli they come, and deliver their 
thoughts ill such a manner as siirprisrs allacquainttd with their 
previous characters and dispositions. Not the le.ist benefit 
resulting from the discussions is the great amount ot oratorical 
talcflt elicited from some of the members ; indeed, one of the most 
respectable and intelligent gentlemen of tJie tawn has asserted that 
the speeches of some of the members would not dis^ace anj of 
our first public orators. • 

“ The lectures are delivered by various gentlemen, strangers as 
well as residents in the town, who have offered their valuable ser- 
vices i^ra^uitously, and the subjects — connected with sciern e and 
literature — have been such* as to excite consideiabie uttentiua ^ 
among young persons generally, us well as the lueml^nf 
lectures are open to all who can procure tickct.s, whii li can be had 
gratuitously of any member ; tbeyMire well attended. 

** We have a small library, which we hope soon to increase. la 
fomiexiun with it, we take in *1116 ‘London Saturday Journal,* 

< Chambers,’ and the ‘ Penny ; ’ all of which, but ei^pccially the 
first, prove a source of great attraction to the reading part of our 
society, a class which 1 am happy to say is daily increasing. 

“ Respecting the various classes 1 need enter into no purticiv 
k2* 
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lard ; their object ia fully cjtplnined by their name, and their 
iitiiify cannot for a moment be questioned. 

There is one important feature in our society which may be 
mentioned, as I think it ia rather peculiar— that is, no member is 
compelled to subscribe ; it is left entirely to his own free-will. By 
this means, many enjoy the benefits of the society who otherwise 
would have been debarred them, as being too poor tG subscribe ; 
but to the credit of the members it may be stated, that a^l who 
C'm, do subscribe according to their ability.” 

Tlie last communication for which we have room at present is 
one fr^m Huddersfield. From the printed rules of this society 
we extract the following : — 

** This society slmll be called * The Society for Intellectual 
Improvement,’ its object being the mental cultivation of its mem- 
bers, bf engaging respectable and competent teachers to instruct 
them in the useful arts and sciences. 

** No person shall be a member of this society, who is not of 
good moral character, and who does not acknowledge the divine 
authenticity of the Scriptures. 

** All works on controversial theology and party politics, toge- 
ther with novels and romances, shall be excluded.” 

The following account of this society has been giyen by the 
correspondent to whom we are indebted for a Copy of the rules : — 
It has been in'existence about seven years ; its object is the 
* mental improvement of its members.’ But though this is its 
direct aim, it has in many instances been instrumental in improv- 
ing the moral character of its members, and raising them in 
society. Lectures are delivered gratuitously every alternate week, 
chieriy by our talented president and townsman, W. Dearden ; 
they are upon a variety of subjects — such as grammar, logic, rhe- 
toric, poetry^ elocution, astronomy, geography, moral philosophy, 
&c. Classes are formed on geometry, grammar, elocution, 
mathematics, and other subjects, all tending to mental improve- 
ment. The subjects for discussion are various. 

In the classics, a considerable proficiency has been attained 
by a great number of iiftlividuals. The lectures and discussions 
stimulate the members to active research and exertion. The 
society, since its establishment, has been productive of much 
good. At the last meeting, a fresh plan was suggested, with an 
intention of bringing into practical application the knowledge of 
the members. A number of gentlemen voluntarily subscribed their 
names to a paper, engaging to write essays on subjects most 
suitable to the abilities of each writer *, the fisst writer to be bal- 
loted for. The paper to be read publicly before the members ; 
after which, its merits, as respects correctness of language, elo- 
quence of diction, and propriety of thought, will be criticised *apd 
discussed. This method, 1 think, will be useful.” 

Here we conclude, for the present : but we have somewhat to 
say, in the way of warning and g^dvice, which we reserve to another 
opportunity. 

ANAGRAMS. * 

An an^ram is the dissolution of any word or sentence into 
letters as its elements, and then making asome other word or sen- 
tence from it, applicable to persons or things named in such ori- 
ginal word or sentence. There a«c words of this descriptioh, both 
of ancient and modern application, which exhibit coincidences 
that are truly astonishing, and almost incredible, until prosed by 
examination, at the same time affording a very peculiar fund of 
amusement. The following is a selection of some of the best 
trauspositions ^ ^ 

Astronotntn . . Moon-Starers. 

, Demoerdtieal . . Comical Trade. 

Encyclopedia . • A nice Cold Pyc. 

Gallamrlce . . All great Sins. 

l.Bv»yer8* , , .Sly Ware. 

Misanthrope , . Spare him not. 

Monarch . Marcli on. 

01 vPEnirlaud . . Cglden Land. 

Presbyterian . , Best in Prayer. 

PunUhment . . Nine Thumps. 

Pcniteiitidry . . Nay I repent It. 

lUdical Heform . Rare mad Frolic, 

llcrolulloii . ^ q'o lore Ruin. * 

Telegraphs . . Great Helps. 

In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, there is engraved on a 
stone the anagram of Robert Dalglish and Jean Douglas 
« Cod’s great, and ha is all our blls,” 
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JOim D. GODMAN. 

' John D. Godman, an American naturalist of deserved 
reputation, was born at Annapolis, in the state of Maryland, on 
the 20th day of Decefiiber, 1794. In early infancy he was 
deprived by death of botif his parents; and when scarcely two 
yea's old was left to the care of an aunt then residing at Wilming- 
ton, in the state of Delaware. His father, when he died, possessed 
but little property, and of that little young God&ian was soon after 
fraudulently deprived. To his aunt he was, in consequence, 
solely indebted fdr nurture and education, at a period of life when 
he stood most in need of the fostering care and watchful guardian- 
ship of a mothers mid a father’s love. His aunt appears, how- 
ever, to have faithfully supplied, as far as was within her power, 
the loss he had sustain 'id by the death of his parents. She is re- 
presented as “ a lady who, from the superiority of her intellect and 
education, as well as the sweetness of her disposition andfher ele- 
vated piety, was eminently qualified to unfold, impress, and direct 
the youthful mind.” Under such culture young Godman received 
the fir-st rudiments of his education, and his earliest moral impres- 
sions. During his last illness he was often heard to speak iu rap- 
tures of his aunt, and say, ** If 1 have ever been led to do any good, 
it has been through the influence of her example, instruction, and 
prayers.” 

When he had attained his fourth year, his aunt removed from 
Delaware to Chester-to^lfn, upon the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and here the little orphan was first placed at school. 

lie had already become the idol of the family ; but he now 
manifested such a precocity of intellect, such a fondness for books, 
so great an aptitude to learn, and withal evinced so much sensi- 
bility, frankness, and sweetness of disposition, that he gained the 
affection, and excited the admiratiiffl, of all who kuew him. His 
rpvcrence to truth was such, even from his infancy, that he was 
never known even to equivocate. 

When he vras seven years old his aunt died, and he was left 
without any suitable protector or guide, exposed to the neglect 
and temptations so often connected with adversity. 

After the death of his aunt, young Godman was bound as an 
apprentice to the printer of a newspaper in the city of Baltimore. 
With this situation, however, he was from the commencement 
extremely dissatisfied. In a letter written in July 1812 to Dr. 
Luckey, in whom he had found an early friend, he declares that 
it was worse thait '* cramping bis genius over a pestle and mortar,” 
— it was cramping it over a font of types, where there are words 
f^ithout< ideas.” 

His early predilection for intellectual pursuits, and his un- 
bounded confidence in his own powers and resources, are happily 
illustrated by the fcdlo^ing anecdote related by Dr. Luckey. In 
the year 1810 the latter gentleman was student of medicine in the 
offied of Dr. Thomas £. Bond of BaUimore. ** The office,” he re- 
marks, fitted up with taste ; and boys, attracted by its appear- 
ance, would frequently drop in to gaze on the labelled jars and 
drawers. Among them 1 discoverid one evening an interesting 
lad, who was amusiag himself with the manner in which his com- 
rades pronounced the ' hard words ’ with which the furniture was 
labelled. He appeared to be quite an adept in the Latin language. 
A Sj^rong curiosity soon prompted me to inquire, * Who are you ? ’ 
— * Don't you recrjlect,’ said he, * that you visited a boy at Mr. 
Creery’s who had a severe attack pf bilious colic ? ’ — * 1 do. But 
what is your name, my little boy ? ’ He was small of his age. 
* My name, sir, is John D. Godman.’ * Did you study the Latin 
language with Mr. Creery ? ’ * No, he does not teach any but an 

En^ish school.’ * Do you intend to prosecute your studies alone ? ’ 
‘ 1 do and 1 wUl, if I live, make myself a Latin, Greek, and 
French scholar.’ ” 

During tbe^unhappy war between Great Britain and the United 
States, yuuDg Godman, in 1814, became a sailor under Commo- 
dore Barney, and was engaged in some actual service. It does not 
appear how he Wt his apprenticeship : and his seamanship did not 
last long; for in 1815 he accepted the offer of Dr. Luckey, to 
become a resident in his family, and enter on the study of the 
medical profession. In a letter Godman says, I have discovered 
my rea/ age in an old book qf my father’s ; and, you would hardly 
suppose it, I was twenty-one years old the twentieth day of 
December, 1815. Before i was two years old 1 was motherless- 
before I was five years old 1 was fatherless and friendless — I hare 
been cast among strangers— 1 have been deprived of property by 
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fraud that was mine by right — I have eaten the bread of misery — 
1 hare drunk of the cup of sorrow— I have passed the dower of my 
days in a s^te little better than slaveiy, and have arrived— at 
what ? manhood, poverty, and desolation. Heavenly Parent, teach 
ms patience and resignation to thy wiM 1 ” 

lie appears to have attended the lectures in the Baltimore school, 
through the sessions commencing in the autumn of 16164ind 1817. 
In the course of the last, Professor Diwridge was disabled by an 
accident for several weeks, and Mr..Godman was appointed to 
supply his place. This, as he had been an apprentice to a trade 
not three years before, in the same city, was an honourable fcsti* 
mony to his talents and industry, and must have been highly gra- 
tifying to his amnitionf According to Profelsor Sewall : — 

** This situation he filled for several weeks ^ith so much pro- 
priety — he lectured with such enthusiasm and eloquence— his illus- 
trations were so clear and happy, as fo gain universal applause ; 
and at the time he was examined for his degree, the superiority of 
his mind, as well as the extent and accuracy of his knowledge, were 
so apparent, that lie was marked by the ^irofcssors of the univer- 
sity as one who was destined, at some future period, to confer 
high honour upon the profession. Upon this occasion a prize 
modal WHS awarded him lor the best Latin thesis.” 

In reference to his graduation Dr. Godman wrote to his friend, 
Dr. Luckey, in these emphatic words : — 

I know not what to tell you for news, unless I tell you 
thatl passed my graduate examination on Saturday (Feb. 7, ISih), 
which lasted twenty minutes ; and of course 1 have now the * vast 
unbounded prospect all before me,’ though ' shadows, clouds and 
darkness rest upon it.* I will go to the^ country to prictice, most 
probably to Frederic county.” 

W'e come now to contemplate Dr. Godman as a member of«the 
profession. Having, notwithstanding the apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties against which he had to contend, originating in the 
w'ant of indueuiiul friends, and in the extreme poverty in which he 
was plunged fiom infancy, jucceeded in completing his medical 
studies and obtaining his oegree, he coipnicnrcd forthwith the 
raetice of his profession in the village of New Holland, on tlie 
anks of the Susquehanna : at the termination of a few months he 
left this situation, and repaired to a small village in Anne Anmdcl 
county, in liis native state; whence he wrote to Dr. Luckey in 
July, 1819, us follows : — 

** My success in business has been considerable, or^y practice, 
at least, has been as extensive as 1 could rationally expect — what 
my success may be in the end is at present very doubtful. I still 
liavc'consideraiile expectation of being recalled to Baltimore, in 
order to tilt the place which 1 held in the university. If it so 
happen, J shall be much delighted, as a country life is very little 
or not at till to my taste.” ^ 

In these rural situations* the active mind of Dr. Godman w...^ 
not content with those scientific pursuits more immediately con- 
nected with his profession ; he devoted himself w'ith the utmost 
enthusiasm to the study of nature ; and af a subsequent period set 
forth the fruits of his observutious in a series of papers, entitled 
the llamhles of a Naturalist.” These beautiful sketches, 'which 
appeared originally in a weekly journal published in Pfiiladelphia, 
although struck off on the spur of the occasion, possess all the 
characteristic freshness and Vigour which masked Dr. Godman*s 
style of writing. They were composed whil« the author was con- 
fined t8 a bed of sickness, and froili which he was removed in a 
few weeks afterward to the tomb. The scries wa^ consequently 
left incomplete. , 

The asdent temperament of Dr. Godman ^s little adapted to 
the stagnant existence of a visage doctor. He thirsted for com- 
petition, and longed to engage in the rivalries which prevail among 
the candidates for fame. Nature seems to have urged him on. It 
was she who revealed to him the compass of his intellectual 
powers; and bid him seek a theatre commensurate with* their 
efficiency. • 

A different arrangement was made in the Baltimore school from 
what he had anticipated ; and he was thus disappoillted in receiving 
the appointment of public teacher, to which he* ha4 evidently 
looked forward with no little anxiety, and for fulfilling the duties 
of which with honour to the school and advantage to its pupils he 
was even then so well qualified. He nevertheless returned to 
Baltimore, as a situation which afforded him more amp.'e opportu- 
nities for the study of anatomy, which he justly regarded tft the 
foundation of medical science. ^ i 

About this time Dr. Godman formed a connexion by marriage — 
an event which contributed equally ih his domestic happiness and 
literary advancement. Soon after his marriage he removed to Phila- 


I delpbia, but had scarcely settled in that city, when he received a 
I pressing invitation to accept the professorship of anatomy in the 
I medical college of Ohio— an institution then recently estublished. 
r His qualifications for this situation were expressed by Professor 
I Gibson, then of the University of Pennsylvania, but previously a 
member of the Baltimore institution, in the following unequivocal 
and prophetic language. In my opinion, Dr. Godman would do 
honour to any school in America.** He was forthwith appointed, 
and |rrivfid in Cincinnati the ensuing October (1821), in time to 
enter on the duties of hia chair with the commencement of the 
second session of the school. 

For the practical details of such a professorship, remarks Dr. 
Drake, he could not, of cdurse, be well prepared, as his iUrgical 
experience was exceedingly limited ; but he was learned in the in- 
stitutes of the science, and his knowledge oPanatomy was compre- 
hensive, accurate, and commanding. Aa a dissector he was 
equally rapid and udroiL His lectures were well received by the 
class, who admired his genius, were captivated by his eloquence, 
and charmed by the naivete of his manners. 

In the coursi^of the session, difficulties, of which he was neither 
the cause nor the victim, were generated in the faculcy ; the clasa 
was small, and the prospects of the institute overcast : under these 
circumstances. Dr. Godman resigned his professorship, but did 
not at time return to the east. • 

A short time |v*eviously Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, had issued 
proposals for a medical journsd, to be edited by the professors of 
the 'college, and obtained a number of subscribers; but the dis- 
tracted state of the institution prevented the fulfilment of the 
design. To this enterprise, as soon as he had resigned, Dr. God- 
man directed his attention ; and, assisted by Mr. Foote, a liberal 
and literary bookseller of Cincinnati, in n few weeks issued the 
first number of the “Western Quarterly Reporter.** Thus, if 
not the first to project, Dr. Godman had the honoui* of being the 
first to commence, a journal of medicine in the T'alley of the 
MUsisbippi. At the termination of six numbers, of a hundred 
pages each, the work w'as discontinued; for, previously to that time, 
its editor hud returned to Philadelphia. More than three hundred 
pages of this periodical w'cre from his own pen, chiefiy in trans* 
iiitions, and reviews of anatomy, physimogy, and medical juris- 
prudence. * 

Dr. Godman resided only one year in Cincinnati, but in that 
short period he deeply iuscribed himself on the public mind, and 
acquired the confidence and affection of a respectable circle of 
friends. In addition to writing for the iftedical journal just re- 
ferred to, and to his practice which was considerable for a stranger, 
he erected an appdlratus for sulphurous fumigation, and translated 
and pubKbhed a French pamphlet in relation to that remedy ; he 
retyl medical books, and many current woiks of general literature ; 
prosecuted the study of thtf German and Spanish languages ; 
and labelled the ancient coins and medals of the Western Mu- 
seum. In the midst of the whole, he found sufficient time to 
culUvat(; his social relations ; and every day added a new friend 
to the catalogue of those who loved him for his simplicity and 
frankness oC^ manners, not less lliaii they esteemed him for his 
virtues, and admired him for his genius, vivacity, and diligence. 
Thus, to use an idiomatic expresrion, he was a growing man, and 
might have remained there anil done well. But the hand of 
destiny was upon him. iHe had left the banks of the Patapsco to 
be a public teacher ; the same object had drawn him from Phila- 
delphia to Cincinnati ; and tha^ object at length restored him to 
the great emporium of* the medical sciences. 

Csffitrary to the wishes and importnnities of his western friends, 
he set off, in the autumn of 1822, with his young family, for 
the theatre of his futnrf glory ; which he readied in safety, 
thJbgh not without some of the many difficulties at that time con- 
nected with a jonrney across the state of Olsio. 

More ambitious of fame, and more eager for the a^uisition and 
diffusion of useful knowledge, than for the accumulation of wealth. 
Dr. Godman, on settling in Philadelphia, rather retired from the 
field of practice, that he might employ all his time, and exert all 
his powers, in scientific pursuits. He was thus, in a great mea- 
sure, removed from the pitiful rivalries and jealouaics of the profe^ 
sion; and placed in a situation which enabled hi|^ to uQby 
the friendship without alarming the fears of his medical contem- 
poraries.* • 

His main object was to make himself a thorough anatomist, and 
to qualify himself for tcacTilhg the scieoce. To this end he 
opened a room, under the patronage of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania. for giving private demonstrations ; and in the first winter 
he drew around him a clasa of seventy students. He now found 
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himself occupying a field which furnished ample scope for the 
exertion of his powers, hs well as for the gratification of his highest 
ambition. It was while thus engaged in the discharge of the 
arclu.ms and laborious duties of this situation, that the foundation 
was laid of that fatal disease of which he died ; for so eager was he 
to aci/uire knowledge himself, as weJJ as to impart it to those 
aroiiriti him, that he would not only expose himself tp the foul 
atmosphere of the anatomical theatre during the whole day, but 
often subject himself to the severest toil for a considerable pyt of 
the night ; while the moments which were spared from these 
labours, instead of being spent in relaxation, or in exercise in the 
open air for the benefit of his health, were employed in composing 
papers ^or the medical journals, in copying the results of his 
anaiomical and physiological investigations, in preparing parts of 
his Natural History, dr in carrying on other literary and scientific 
studies. It is impossible that a constitution, naturally delicate and 
predtspdsed to disease, eould long remain unimpaired under such 
Streiiuiius and urfi-emitfiiig exertions. 

After Dr. Godnian had prosecuted his anatomical studies in 
Philadelphia for four or five years, bis reputatian as a teacher 
became so generally known, bis fame so widely extended, that the 


From the time Dr. Godman le^t New York, his disease advanced 
with such a steady pace aa to leave but little hope, either to himself 
or his friends, of his final recovei 7 . He lingered but a^ew months, 
his death occurring on the morning of the 1 7th of April, 1B30 ; he 
being then in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

Thus early died this able and worthy man, but not before he had 
left behisd him contributions to natural history which will pre- 
serve his memory. IJis -chief work is his “Natural History of 
American Quadrupeds,'' well known to European naturalists, — a 
work marked by research, accuracy and independence of judgment, 
a striking proof of which is his exposure of the “ fabulous history 
of the*beaver," whose marvellous and more than marvellous saga- 
city was a common tlicme in our books 'of natural history till 
within the last three or four years. • ^ 

We will endeavouc to ma]ce the readers of the London Satur- 
day Journal better acquainted with Dr. Godman. by reprinting 
his essays called “ Ratobles of a Naturalist,” which will appear 
consecutively, in three ojf four succeeding numbers. 

AMBITION CURED.* ® 


eyes of the profession were directed to him from every part of the 
country ; and in ho was called to fill the chair of anatomy in 
Kutger's Medictfl College, reccnily established in the city of New 
York. ^ s 

There could scarcely have been a stronger testimony of, the 
high estimation in which he was held, or of his reputation ns a 
teacher of anatomy, than this appointment, in an institution 
arouud which several of the most eminent professors in the 
country had already rallied, and which was called into existence 
under circumstances of rivalry, that demanded the highest quali- 
fications in those who were called upon to establish and maintain 
its reputation*. 

This situation, as well as every other in which Dr. Godman had 
been placed, he sustained with a pojiularity almost unparalleled. 
He never exhibited in public his talents as a lecturer, but he 
gallieied around him an admiring audience, who hung with delight 
upon his lips. But the duties of the anatomical chair, together 
with his other scientific pursiuitf, were too arduous, and the climate 
ton rigorous, for n constitution already subdued by labour and 
confinement, and invaded liy disease ; hence, before lie had com- 
pleted his second course of lectures, he was compelled to retire 
from the school, and seek a residence in a milder climate. He 
repaired with his family to one of the AiVest India islands, where 
he remained until the approach of summer, wh^i he returned and 
setiicd in Germantown. In this place and in Philadelphia he 
spent the re-bidue of his life. 

In 1821), Dr. Godman thus describes his condition : — “ My Ax- 
cessive exertion and the exposure to a dreadful climate destroyed 
me. My lungs became diseased, and last w'inter 1 was threatened 
with so rapid a decline, as to force me. to escape from the climate of 
New York by going to the West Indies. The motilhs of 
February, March, and April, my wife and 1 spent in the Danish 
island of Santa Cruz, where 1 very nearly perished frotfi my disease, 
though 1 should certainly have done so in New York. On my 
reCurn to Philadelphia in May, I took a hoiibe in Germantown, 


within seven miles of the city, where I hate since resided. During 
the warm weather 1 was able to creep about, but since the lust of 
the fall have been confined to a single room. My health during 
all this lime has been in a very wretched state, and my consump- 
tii n very obvious indeed; for 1 wasted to bones, and lost al^my 
strength. UntU'^thc last three weeks past I was exceedingly low, 
unable to sit up, eat, or perform any function odvantageouKly. 
Since the time nfl^ntioned 1 have greatly Wuvered in all respedls. 
My conga is by no ra<|Rn8 troublesome, and 1 cat and sleep well. 
A^'liat is best4»f all is, that I have never had hectic since leaving 
New York, \Aheie 1 was not properly prescribed for. Notwitli- 
sUndiiig all ihese dra^liacks, 1 have had my family to support, 
and have done sc merely by my pen. This you may suppose 
severe enough for one in my condition, neverthelcas necessity ^s a 
juthless master. ^At present, that I ain comparatively well, my 
ogv;u]>ations form my chief pleasure, and all the regret 
1 expciiencc is, that my strength is so inadequate to my wishes. 
Should niy liealtli remain as it iS|.now. I shall do very wck, and I 
cannot Imiiiopc, since we have recently passed through a tremendous 
spell ol i-uhl weal tier without my receiving any injury. All my pro- 
spects as a public teacher of anatomy are utterly destroyed, as 1 
can never hope, nor would 1 venture if 1 could, again to resume 
ajy labours. My success promised to be very great, but it hflf 
pleased God that 1 should move in adiffeceiit direction," 


Joseph opened the door and announced that the carriage was 
ready. My mother and sister throw themselves into my arms. 
“ It is not yet too late,” they exclaimed. “ Abandon this project 
and remain with us." 

“Mother! 1 am a gentleman, and am now twenty years old. 
I must make myself known to my country, and must carve n way 
to fame, eitiier in the army or at the court.” 

“ But what, iny dear Bernard, will become of me when you have 
left me ?” ^ ^ 

You will be proud and happy when you hear of your son's 
success.” 

“ But if you should fall in battle !” — 

“ Wh.at then ? What is life that wc should set such value on 
it? A gentleman, and at my age, shCrald regard only glory. Oh I 
my dear mother, fear not that in a few short years you shall sec me 
leturn a colonel or a field-marsbul, or perhaps high in the oflices 
of stale !” 

“ And what then 

“ 1 Hindi enjoy respect and dignity.” 

“ And then ?" 

“ All will bow before me.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Then I will marry my cousin Henriette ; will find husbands 
for my young sisters, and we will live tranquil and happy ou niy 
own estate m Brittany.” 

“ W'liat prevents you from doing all this at once? lias not 
yfiur father left you in possession ol the best fortune in the 
country ? Is there anywhere within ten leagues around a finer 
estate, a more handsome chAteau, than Roche Bernard ? Are you 
not beloved by your tenllutry ? When you pass through the vil- 
lage, do not all bow before you? Leave us not, my son ; remain 
with yuur friends ; with your sisters, q'our old mother, who may be 
gone heiice*ere you return. Waste not your energies in the pur- 
suit of vain glory ; do not shorten those days which pass so rapidly, 
by cares and unnec^sary sorrows. Life is very sweet, my child, 
and the sun of Brittany is beautiful.” 

Thus speaking, my mother led me to the windows, and pointed 
to the green ^lleys of the park, the old horse-chestnuts covered 
with,flowers, the lilacs, the honeysuckles which perfumed the 
whole air, — all that^fair scene glittering in the bright, wnshinc. 
The gardeneT and all his family wej^ assembled in the ante-room, 
sad and ‘silent, and seemed by their looks to say, Leave us not, 
dear master, leave us not I Hortense, my eldest sister, pressed 
me in her embrace ; and my little sister, Amelie, who had been 
lookiifg over the engravings in a volume of La Fontaine in a corner 
of the ropni, ran ufx to me with the open book, crying, “ Read, dear 
brother, read this !” 

1 looked— it 4kas the fable of the “ Two Pigeons.” I turned 
hastily, andrexdaiming, “ Let me go I I am a man, and a gentle- 
man ; and honour and glory most be mine.” 1 rushed hastily 
into the court. 1 was springing into the chaise, when I beheld 
Henriette standing at the top of the steps. She did not speak — pale 
and trembling, she could scarcely support herself. She waved her 
handkerchief in token of a last adieu, and fell senseless. 1 flew to 
•her, raised her in my arms, vawed to her an undying love, and as 
soon as she returned to herself, leaving her to the care of my 
mother and siaters, I ran to the carriage without again looking 


* From the French of Scribe, 
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back. Had 1 once more looked on her» my resolution would liave entered, was lying on a conch: suddenly he started up, and, 
failed me.— In a few minutes we were on the high road. without perceiving me, ran hastily to one of the windows j tears 

For >1 long |ime my thoughts were only occupied by my sisters, trickled down his cheeks, and profound despair was imprinted on 
by lleiiriettc, my mother, and all the happiness I was turning my all his features. He remained for some time motionless, his face 
back upon ; but these ideas grew lesa*painful as the towers of buried in bis hands ; then, raising his head, he began to pace the 
Roche Ileroard faded from my view ; dreams of ambition and giory room with hurried steps. He was close to me before be was aware 
took their place, and filled my whole soul. What projects, what • of my presence, and started when he beheld me. J was retreating, 
castles in the air, what glorious achievements I conjured up whilst stammering Torth some words of excuse for my intrusion, when 

rolling on in my post-chaise I Riches, honours, dignities, every be stooped me, and, seizing me by the arm, inquired in a loud 

sort of success f felt sure of attaining. I ahoiild deserve every- voice,-— 

thing, and I rewarded myself in proportion. Growing highei^in “ Who are you? W’hat do you want here 
my own estimation^ 1 went onward I found myself a duke and ** J am the Chevalier Bernard de la Roche Bernard, and have 
peer, governor of a province, and a marshaf of France ; — when just arrived from Brittany,*' # 

stopping at the inn-door, the voice of my domes^io addressing me “ I remember, 1 remember,’* be replied ; and, warmly rm- 
modcstly, as Monsieur le chevalier ” broughf me to my recol- bracing me, he made me sit down by him, afid began to converse 
lection, and obliged me to abdicate my dignities. concerning my father and the whole family, in a manner evincing 

For several days, for my journey was a long one, I indulged in so intimate a knowledge that 1 could not doubt he was thewnaster 
the same dreams and reveries. My destination was the house of of the house. • • 

the Duke of C , an old friend of my father, and the protector of You arc, I presume,*' said I, at length, ** M. de C." 

my fun^y, who resided in the neighbourhood of Sedan. He had lie rose, and, Regarding me with a haughty air, be replied, ** 1 
prortiist^ to take me with him to Paris, whither he was going at was,—! am so no more ; now 1 am but as nothing.** Perceiving 

the end of the month, to present me at court, and use all his credit my astonishment, he added, Not a word more, young man; 

to procure me a company of dragoons. ask me no questions.” 

It was evening when 1 reached Sedan, and being too late to go ”1 hav^ sir, become the unintentional witnesis of your grief 
to the duke’s chUteau, 1 put oflT my visit till the morning, and be- and care ; and if, bf my devotion, my friendship, 1 could hope to 
took myself to the “ Arms of France,” the best inn in the town, afford some relief to your sorro^ls,*’*— 

and the usual resort of the officers of the garrison, Sedan being a ** ^rue, true, you are right ; but you cannot change my destiny, 
fortified town ; the very streets had a warlike aspect, and even the My last wishes you may fulfil ; but that is the only service that 
cilizens bad a martial appearance, which sq^med to say to strangers, remains for you to pay.** 

” We arc the compatriots of the great Tureiine.” He rose to close the door, and then reseated himself beside me, 

1 sufiped at the tablc-d’hftte, and took an opportunity of inqutr- who, trembling with emotion, anxiously awaited biswords. There 

ing the way to the chateau of the duke de C , which was about \ was something peculiarly grave and solemn about him : his face, 

tliicc leagues from the town. especially, wore an expiession I had never seen orf any other. 

“ Any one will point it out to you,” was the reply. ” It is well 'Ills forehead, which 1 noticed particularly, seemetT marked by 
known in the country. It w^ in tiiat chateau that the celebrated fate. He was very pale ; his black eyes flashed fire, — and from 
Mnr&bal Fubert, that great warrior, died.” • time to time his features, tboiigh worn by suffering, contracted into 

The ('oiivcr.sation novr turned, as was natural among a party iff an ironical smile that hud in it sumething almost demoniacal, 
military men, upon the marshal. His battle.s, his exploits, the i “What 1 am about to tell you,” suj^ he, “will appear in- 
nuidesty which induced him to refuse the patent of nobility, and credible. You will doubt, — you will hesitate to believe it ; I 
the military orders which LouU XIV. presented to his acceptance, myself can scarcely give it credit,— ^at least 1 would 1 could not ; 
were all nieutioned; and beyond all they spoke of the remarkable but the proofs remain, — and in everything that surrounds us, in 
good fortune which raised a private soldier, the son of imprinter, to our very orgBni.sation, there are mysteries which it is impossible 
the rank of a marshal of France. No parallel instance could at for us to understand. ’* 

that period be brought forward, aud it appeared so extraordinary He stopped an instant, as if to collect his ideas, and then con- 

that it was among the uneducated very commonly ascribed to the tinued : 

agi ncv of supernatural causes. It was currently Reported, that he “ I was bom in ^his chateau. I had two elder brothers, for 
had dealt in magic from his boyhood, and that he had made a com- wdioin th^ riches aifd honours of our house were destined. 1 was 
pact with the devil. ^ destined for the church, — a pipfession much opposed to my incU- 

The innkeeper, who was thoroughly imbued with supA'stition, irftfliou.s, which w’ere fixed upon schemes of ambition and glory, 
told us with great gravity, that a man clothed all in black, whom Unhappy in my obscurity, and eagerly desiring renown, my 
nobody knew, made hi.-i appearance at thc^hfiteaii of the Duke de thoughts were incessantly occupied in devising the means of 

C , at the time of Fabert’s death, penetrated into his chamber gratifying my deare.st wishes, anchl became insensible to all the 

and disappeared, bearing off the poor marshal's soul, which he had pleasures and delights of life. The present was as nothing to me; 

purchased, and had become llis property ; and he furt^Jer related j existed only in the future, and the prospect before me waa 

that ill the month of May, the time of Fabert’s death, the man cheerless and gloomy. 

in black appeared every evening carrying a lighted taper. ** At the age of nearly thirty years I had still done nothing. 

iSiicb discourse lightened our repast, and we quufled a bumper of At that period the renown of the luerury reputations that had 

champ{)|£iie to the health of Fnber^’s familiir, desiring that he been achieved in ilie capital filled the trump ot fame; a new path 

would take us also under his protection, and enable us to gain such to distfiictiun was opened, and candidates from all quarters has- 
battlcs ns Coliioure and La Morfee. • tened towards it. How olten 1 exclaimed to myself, ‘ Ah, if I 

The next day 1 rose early, and repaired to the rhiteau of»the cuuliLbut obtain a name in the field of literature it would be 

Duke de , a large gothic mansion, whi^h at another time suflidfent to secure renown, and that alone is hap^iess 1 ' 

would not have attracted my attention, but which 1 now regarded ** 1 had made an ancient servant, an old negro, who had lived in 
with a strange feeling of curiosity, as 1 recalled the marvellous tlie^famiiy before 1 was bwrn, the confidant of tnjagnefs ; he was 

tales of the preceding evening. older than any one about the house, for no one remembered the 

The servant who admitted me, told me he did not know wl^ther time he had entered it ; the country people ^vcii declared that he 
his master could be seen, or whether he would receive me. I gave had known the Marshal Fubert, uiid had been present at his 
him my card, and he left me in a kind of guarfl-rooir, decorated death.” • ^ 

with the spoils of the chase and old family portrai^. Here I could not suppress a movement of*sarprise. My com* 

I waited some time, but nobody came. “ Strl ** ^thought I, panion leinarked it, and demanded the cause, 

“ my career of glory and honour is doomed to cdmnfence in an “ ft is nothing,*' I replied ; but 1 could not help recalling the 
ante- room.” ^ Believing myself a neglected suitoi^ my impatience idea of the man in black wlfom the innkeeper had spokei^of. 

increased rapidly. 1 had counted the old paintings, end all the M. de C went on: • 

cross-beams of the ceiling, tea times over, when I thought I heard “ One day as 1 was giving way to my despair, and expressing 
a slight noise. 1 perceived it arosu from a half-closed door ^hich my regret at the obscurity to wmch 1 was destined, and the use- 
was agitated by the wind. 1 looked through, and discovei^d a Icssness of my life, in the pr«isence of Yago (^such was the negro’s 
fitiuill room very elegantly furnishedt and lighted hy two windovis *namc), I exclaimed, * I would'give ten years of life to be placed 
aud a glass door, which opened upoi^ a beautiful park. I stepped in the Hr.-t rank of our authors.' 

in, but was suddenly arrested by the sight that met my eyes, A “ ‘ What are ten years ?* said Yag® coldly ; ‘ It is certainly 
man, whose back was turned towards the door through which 1 paying much for a trifle,-- but, nevertheless, 1 accept your ten 
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What ! do you mean that you have determined to renounce the 
court* and all the advantages that would attend you there 
“ Yes !• t 

“ But consider* any young friend* that with my aid your pro- 
gress would be rapid* and that with a littl<f assiduity and patience* 
you might some ten years hence — 

“ Ten years of lost time I'* I exclaimed. • 

** Well*” replied the Duke* somewhat surprised* ** is that pay- 
ing dear for glory* fortune* and honours ? Come* come* you wil2 
yet go to Versailles.” 

Excuse me, Monsieur le Due* I am about to return to Brit- 
tany* and 1 beg you |p accent my warmest thankj and those of my 
whole family fur the benefits you intended me.” 

** This is folly*” said the Duke. • • 

** It is wisdom*” said I* full of all I had^seen ayd heard. 

The next day I set out on my journey ; with what delight I 
again welcomed my beautiful chiitean of Roclie Bernard* the old 
trees of the park, the beautiful sun of Brittany ! 1 returned to my 
tenants* my sister, my mother* and happiness ! — 1 have never 
quitted tbgm since; for eight days afterwards I married Henriette. 

POWEnS OF TIIK ARAB UORSE. 

I AM tempted to mention to you one feat of an Arab horse* the 
property of a person who has more than once been mentioned by 
me in these letters* Aga Bahrain* and which has not* so far as I 
know, been ever doubted. Tliis animal came from Shirauz to 
Tehr.\ii* 520 miles, in six days ; remained there three days* went 
bock in five ; remained at Shirauz nine, end returned again to 
Tehran in seven days. This same gentleman told me that he had 
once rode another horse of his own from Tehran to Koom* twenty-* 
four fursucks, or about eighty-four miles, between the dawn of a 
morning near the vernal equinox, and two hours before sunset — 
that is, in about ten hours. This, too, is good going ; but Aga 
Bahram had always the best harscs in Persia. — Frascr*s Tartar 
Journey. • 

THE OCEAN. 

11.LU.STRAT1VE OF ITS ORIOIV, CHARACTERISTICS, AND USES. 

Tue same influences that are exercised by the blood i|pon the 
bodies of animals are also exercised by the ocean upon the consti- . 
tutiun of the globe. The fluid is, in both cases, the great priii- j 
ciple of existence; it circulates nourishment through every part, j 
it supplies what has decayed, it repairs what has bqirn destroyed, j 
anil endows every separate member or region with activity and ' 
life. ^ 

It is also from tne character of the fluid that the whule*mass 
receives its conformation ; and as that character alters, the nature 
of the complete body changes. A very slight variation in the 
quality or quantity of the blood will, in an animal, sometimes 
make it fierce or even mad, and sometimes bring on weakness 
and insensibility : a greater chaflgc occasions death, lii ih^ocean* 
similar results would be produced* by its alterations, upon the life 
of the world : very small differences w'ould modify, and greater 
would destroy* the existence of every living thing u|)on its suifucc; 
and at lust, as the change became still more cxc^sivc, the charac- 
teristics of the entire planet would assume another form, and as 
different a one as we may conceive to be that of Mercury or 
Jupiter. • 

The chemfcal composition of water is found to he a union of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen. Of^hesc, the first, oxygen, cjsisfs 
also in the atmosphere, of which ii forms one-fifth, and supplies 
that vital air necessary to the respiration and life of animals ; the 
other* or hydrogen* can hardly be said to exist at all in an uncom- 
bined state. We may imagine that these gases were at first formed 
separately* and continued so for a long period* remaining ig an 
elastic state* and constituting an enormous atmosphere arc und our 
planet ; and that* at last* combining together* they fotined watery 
vapour* and gradually condensed into an ocean. Now*, ifthe ori- 
^iial quantity of hydrogen had been increased but b/ an exceed- 
ingly small amount* less than one three-hundredth part, it would 
have combined with the whole quantity of oxygen, and left the 
atmosphere deprived of that essential ingredient ; in this case there 
could have been no life of animals* and possibly none of vegetatioff, 
upon the whole earth. « 

If* on the contrary* the oxygen had^ been more abundant* it 
would have remained in greater proportion in the air* and would 
have given too high a stimulus to the functions of life. Exneri- 


ments have proved* that when an animal iii made to respire oxygen 
in a pure state* the effect is somewhat like that of intoxication: 
the breathing becomes hurried* the pulse is excited to a dangerous 
rapidity, and the blood circulates with a velocity that would very 
shortly wear life away. The phenomena of combustion would 
likewise be changed ; the intensity of lire would be increased, and 
its duration shortened ; it would be impossible to obtain a gentle, 
gradual heat, out every combustible would burn with a blaze eg 
fierce as (hat of phosphorus, and be extinguished as soon. In this 
state, life would be but a rapid and giddy xvhirl, and fire a bril- 
liant but brief flame ; and in a short time neither could be found 
to exist at all. 

The gases we have mention*ed compose, when combined* 
water ; besides ‘theae, the waters of the ocean contain salt held in 
solution : and this salt is in quantities so vas!* that if the seas 
were dried away, a stratum of it w'ould be left along the bottom, 
in some places one thousand feet thick. Concerning the origfh of 
this vast mass, several theories have been formed. SJtae have sup- 
posed that saline particles brought down by the rivers have in the 
course of ages causnd that accumulation : others* that beds of salt 
existed below the waters* and have been dissolved by them : but 
when we consider that all the salt we have ever discovered to exist 
I on the earth* bears so small a proportion to the enormous quantity 
< required as be almost invisible in comparison, tlftse theories 
! appear insufiicient, qekI wc nan only find an explanation in sup- 
1 posing that muriate of soda (fur sfleh is the chemical name of sea- 
I salt) formed a principal part of the primitive rocky masses on the 
' earth's surface* and that, being soluble* when the ocean was con- 
' densed, it was dissolved* and carried down by its waters, and has 
remained suspended in them ever since. 

I As the salt is not BuscepLible of evaporation* it never mixes with 
I the air, nor is able to have any influence on the earth beyond the 
I immediate flAW of the tide. . But upon the living contents of the 
I ocean it docs exert its influence* and any alteration of its proper- 
j tics would materially afTcct their e-xistencc. Wc can find no other 
I salt* among the very numerous kinds which arc formed by various 
i* chemical processes, that would allow* life to exist iu water which 
j held so much dissolved as the salt in the sea^ and we discover that 
if the proportion of even this :uU were much increased, the cflects 
would be equally destructive. On the* other hand, multitudes of 
murine animals and plants cannot live in water salt than their 
accustomed element, and will perish if a stream of fresh water 
reaches tliem. The geologist often finds the remains of fish in such 
a position and state of preservation, that it is* evident they have 
lain com))letely uudiaturbed since the moment of their death ; 
some of them even re1;aining in their mouths the prey they had 
caught, but liad not had time to swallow. From these appear- 
ances. arc have reason to conclude that the whole inhabitants of 
c ')^pi»porlion of the sea WTre destroyed at once by the irruption of 
water more salt or more fresh than they could bear, and so suf- 
fered by a tranquil death, and were gradually covered by the 
deposit of Bond or mud in which tl^y are found ; since, if some 
convulsion had destroyed them, it must almost certainly have 
shattered their ^ery delicate fabrics ; or if each individual bad 
sepal ately died a natural death* its body would have been infallibly 
devoured by its voracious neighbours. 

We thus see witli what njee accuracy the constituent parts of 
the ocean must have been provided, in order that the earth might 
exist in it! present form* and witli^its present inhabitants : let us 
now* consider how far that form is dependent upon the other quali- 
ties of the World of Waters.” 

The ii^st important quality possessed by the waterof the sea. is 
its capabilUt/ of evaporation, or of changing its form^' the influ- 
ence o>(' heat* and becoming aconverted into an invisible, elastic 
vapour, which mixes with the atmosphere* and, being transported 
by the winds into distant regions, falls again ii/tlie form of rain ; 
then collects into channels* giving rise to the mountofh-torrent 
and the majestic river ; and thus returns to lhc,pceun it was drawn 
from* having completed a circuit, during every ^art of which it 
had cnrichqjd and benefited the earth. But the accomplishment 
of this circuit depends upon some curious and remarkable peculia- 
rities attending tlic process of lAraporation. We disdbver, on very 
superficial observation, the obvious fact, that the quantity^' water 
which can be held suspended in the air depends upon the heal, and 
increases with it : but the principlj^ as so far developed, is not 
sufficient to account for the pl^norncna which are exhibited in 
naAire ; since* if the only cause of the fall of rain was the cooling 
of the air, which would not retain its moisture as the temperature 
diminished* how could we account for the frequent storms which 
arc so continually rccurriug at the very time that the heat of the 
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weather is iooreasing? or how, indeed, could we ever find rain 
falling except during night, or on the approach of winter, while 
the warmth of the earth was decreliBing ? We must look ffirther* 
and observe more accurately, in order to obtain an explanation ; 
and at length we reach it, — for we find that the quantity of vapour 
formed from the water not only increases with the heat, but in* 
creases in a greater degree than it ; that is, that for^ every addition 
to the temperature, a greater and greater addition is made to the 
proportion of watery vapour held suspended ; and iUfoUqws, as a 
necessary consequence, that two masses of air, saturated with 
moisture, and differing in temperature, can never unite without pro- I 
during rain ; for the heat of the combined mass will be a mean 
between that of the two portions, arid this will not suffice to retain 
the water which they held dissolved, and the surplus will fall to 
the earth. * 

Many observations assure us of the truth of this principle. We 
mef notice, for instance, how seldom a change of wind occurs I 
without an accompanying rain — or, at all events, the formation of | 
clouds ; because it very rarely happens that the new wind is | 
exactly of the same degree of heat as the one it has superseded. 
During the autumnal months this is often remarkably exemplified, 
since then the changes of wind and temperature are frequent and 
sudden. We have remarked sometimes, after a warm, dump wind 
has prevailed for a few days, that the arrival of a i**old northern 
blast has been followed instantly by torrents of rain : for though 
this wind was in itself dry, yet. Wing cold, it occasioned the rapid 
fall of the water contained by the warmer air into which it intruded. 
In a few hours, we have seen the new wind obtain complete pos- 
session ; and, as the change was completed, the last portions of 
moisture were frozen and fell in the form of snow, and then a 
bright dry frost succeeded. The edges of a current of air, when 
it is touched by another gale moving in a different direction, are 
often moJiked by a thin coating of clouds : a long, narrow cloud 
is sometimes observed in a clear sky, produced by the entrance of 
a blast of wind, and generally prognosticating that the wind will 
soon blow upon the surface of the earth in the same direction as 
the length of the cloud. In tropical countries the changes of* 
wind are more violent^^han in climates like ours, and the variations 
of heat are greater ; and then, consequently, at certain seasons, 
occur storms of rain so vehement as to resemble deluges or cata- 
racts rather than showera, and appear absolutely terrific to those 
accustomed only to the comparatively moderate phenomena of 
temperate latitudes. In all these appearances we see proof both 
of the truth and the sufficiency of the principle we have laid down. 

Besides the formation of rain and cloud, other and equally im- 
portant characteristics of this globe depend upon th^ evaporation 
of the ocean. Among others, it is by this that the temperature of 
the whole planet is regulated. ^The mere substitution of “a fluid 
more or less easy of vaporization than water would prodhVr^ilf 
greater change in the climate of the earth, than its being placed 
many millions of miles nearer or further from the sun. Water, in 
becoming changed into vapour, absorbs an immense quantity of 
heat. A fire that will raise cold water to the boiling-point in a 
few minutes, will have to supply heat for hours fcefore that water 
is entirely evaporated, and during that whole time the position 
and sensible degree indicated by the thermometer will never rise 
the least above that at which ebullition commenced. In the 
action of the sun's rays upon the ocean, a similar effect is expe- 
rienced. Water requires a h^rit of 212 degrees to be converted 
into steam ; but at lower temperatures it will evaporate, though 
ID slower and smaller quantities, and by evaporation, recrives into 
itself and riders imperceptible to the feeling a great onfount of 
heat. On the other hand, when it condenses, and returns to the 
fluid state, that heat is again liberated, and produces the efcct of 
diminishing, to a yeat extent, the rigour of the cold that would 
otherwise^be expenenced. 

The same absorption and emission of heat that occur as water 
becomes vapour and vapour becomes water, also take place us 
the fluid passes info, and out of, the state of ice ; only in a reversed 
order, heat being emitted in the process of freezing, and absorbed 
during that of,, liquefaction : thus the severity of the polaf winter 

ailqyiated by the supplies of caloric furnished by the ocean, as it 
oecome^ transformed into the enormous blocks of ice which, at 
length, convert its surface, in those regions, into solid field ; 
and, in their summer, a great* portion of the rays supplied by the 
sun. which never sets for manyjbonths, is employed in meltiiig 
those frozen masses. 

^if ocean becomes the regulator of the climate 

storehouse wherein heat is deposited 
When It la xn excess, and whence it may be drawn in times of defi- 


ciency ; it prevents the changes of temperature from lieiiig too 
sudden, and it modihes their extremity. It acta also as the con- 
veyer of heat from one country to another ; alway^i taking it from 
those places where it is abundant, and transporting it to chillier 
climates. The greater^part of the rain and snow are raised in 
vapour from the ocean in the hot and tropical latitudes ; and, as 
we have explained, in becoming vapour absorb quantities of heat 
which those sultry regions can well spare, and which are reissued 
as the clouds distil again upon the eartli in colder and mure 
northern climates. To so great an extent does this operation take 
^Isice, that the water of the sea between the tropics is very con- 
siderably more salt than that nearer the poiex; because the water, 
a.s it evaporates, leaves the salt which it held dissolved behind it; 
and 4.S it desconds again renders mare diluted, that is, fresher, the 
brine with whicl^ it mixes. This difference in the proportion of 
the salt in the different parts of the ocean, is probably increasing ; 
for the cause is in perpetual action, and the only means of restitu- 
tion is the flow of currents from the equator towards the pcles, 
and these are slow' and infrequent. Another way in which the 
ocean acts in conveying heat to distant parts, is by m^iis of the 
icebergs. If the occiiii were always calm and still, it would in 
freezing become a solid, level field of ice, gradually increasing in 
its hardness and thickness as we approach the pole. 'L'iiis is the 
way in which we find the vast lakes of North America sometimes 
frozen ; as they form immense uniform plains, broken only by an 
occasional chasm in the ice, where it is kept open by the flow of 
some stream from the shores. Rut the ocean is ])crpetnal]y in 
motion, from the action of the tides and a variety of irregular cur- 
rents ; and by Miese the fields of icc are broken into detached trng- 
nients, and swept into some deep bay on the coast, where they are 
4iurled against one another with such force as to raise the smaller 
masses out of the water, and pile them intuchflfs of an enormous 
height and size. Some of these have been calculated to contain 
many thousand cubic yards of solid ice ; others have been seen 
four or five hundred feet high ab©ve the water; and one is men- 
tioned which had Isipcn accidcntully picrc'cd by an nrclicil chasm, 
80 large that a sloop could have passed through it in full sail. 
The icebergs become broken off when summer has dissolved the 
frozen fields by which they are surrounded, and then they drift 
into the waters of the temperate zones, absorbing their warmtli as 
they pass through them, and, at last, finally disappear ; tlioiigh 
thisdoee^not happen sometimes till they have travelled an immense 
distance. Many icebergs from the north seas pa.««s down much 
beyond the latitude of Englaiul, unci some have been met with 
even in the neighbourhood of the Azores, or in the 37th degree 
from the equator. 

In observations made upon the climate of the various ]>arts of 
the earth, the difference between tli© hottest and the coldest regions 
is exceedingly small, considering how' enormously greater is the 
actual quantity of heat furnished by the sun to the central ciredes 
of the globe than Ui the polar : the mean temperature, or the 
overage degree of heat throughout the year, seldom in .any place 
exceed^ 100®, and never descends lower than 32®; making a 
difference of not quite 70®, although the equator receives annually 
many hundred times more rays than either pole. This effect is 
doubtless due entirely to the ocean ; and wc may well conclude 
that if this eaftji w'ere, as the moon seems to be, a dry, solid 
sphere, a very small portion of its surface would be fit for habi- 
tation, the extremities of the temperature existing in the other 
and largef parts rendering them unendurable, unless to bodies 
formed very differently to those of the inliabilants of this earth. 

In confirmation of our views on this subject, we may mention a 
fact *or two which we learn froto our investigations of the pro- 
perties of other fluids. Suppose the sea flowed with quicksilver 
instead of water ; or at lea.st with a fluid which resembled quick- 
silver in the qualities of freezing and evaporation, the difference 
between this and water would be, that while water becomes ice at 
32®, ’tpucksilvei? requires a cold of 72® lower, or —40" before it 
freezes ; nn^ while water boils at 212", and evaporates more or less 
at almos^t every degree, the other fluid does not boil till it is heated 
to 660’>, and will hardly change to vapour in any appreciable quan- 
tity, till between 400" and 500®; the consequence would be, that 
in the hot countries the rays of the sun would pour down unim- 
peded by any cloud, and exert an action which there would be no 
ev;iporation from the sea to restrain, till a temperature of 500^ 
had been readied ; and to that point it would at last arrive, and 
continue there at least for many hours of every day. In the 
northern circles, on the contrary, the deflciency of heat would 
have no sources whence it could be supplied. The few clouds 
formed between the tropics would have fallen long before tliey had 
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travelled bo far, and the temperature would fall without a check 
till it reached —40®, the point when the sea would begin to freeze. 
All the polar, andigreat part of the temperate zones, would certainly 
be exposed to a cold as great a.s this, and very likely much greater, 
during a large part of the year, while the tropical districts would 
be burning under a heat of 500", and in neither would it be pos- 
sible for vegetable or animal life to exist. • 

To substitute a fluid of another sort, an<> suppose that instead 
of water the sea flowed with ether, would effect a very diflerent 
change. This liquid is so easy of evaporation, that it boils at 9H", . 
and dries away very fast at a common temperate heat. A few* 
drops let fall on theiliaiid produce the sensatioy of considerable 
cold ; and if a glass bulb ne filled with water, and wrapt round 
with cotton, kept wet with ethei*, the water will be fnozeii in a«few 
minutes, even in the hottest day of summet;. ficmn of ether 
would, therefore, make this planet much colder than it is at 
present The heat of any part would seldom eJlceed ; and as 
this liquid freezes with great difficulty, the col^ut the poles would 
be intense. The vapour, too, being so easily raised, would be 
much morg abundant in the atmosphere, clouds would be more 
frequent, and the fall of rains far more heavy and continued. 

'i'hese reasonings upon the influence of the ocean introduce us 
to an interesting subject of inquiry, whether the other planets of 
our wiay not in this manner be fitted for residence even 

of beings constituted like ourselves. At first sight we might i 
suppose that the planets Jupiter and Saturn were too distant from | 
the sun, and too cold, and Mercury or 'Venus too near and hot for : 
habitation ; but wich an ocean properly constituted, the lenqierature | 
of any, or all of them, might he reduced U# riie standard of our ' 
world, and rendered fit for its inhabitants. Tliiit the jilanet Mars ' 
possesses an ocean, wc have proof from telescopic observations, K 
which also inform us that a white circle spreads round each pole j 
after its winter, as if nia8<>e8 of ice had accuinulated there in the • 
same manner as iii our arctic regions. From the otlier planets we | 
ha\e no such luformation ; bu4 future a.^tronomers and morel 
powerful instruments may obtain further iritelligf'nec ; and to them I 
we may bequeath an investigation which, though iuteresting, can j 
never be to us more than a barren speculation! 


THE MERCY OF JUDGE JEFFERIES. 

Thh following remarkable anecdote of the notorious Ju<fge Jef- 
feries, for once interfering to spare instead of taking a life, is 
extracted from the diary of that cxcellt:nt non-conformist divine., 
Ciilamy; a man who in troublous times so conducti'd biniself, as to i 
win the regard and esteem of all parties, and to leave behind him ; 
n wcU-earned reputation, us a i^i^od man and faithful ministijr of 
the gospel. The story wc transcribe is well told, and affords a 
characteristic sketch of the manners of the times it relutc.s to. 

** Spending aliord’s-day at Highgate, (I think it was while Mr. 
Rathbund w’h.s the minister there, though I have no conjecture in 
what year,) in the evening T fell mto the company of Mr. J>tory, 
of whom 1 had before no knowledge, who generally bore ilic cha- 
raetcr ot an honest man. Hv.» fu^iily was then at Uigligatc, and 
he with them, when business would allow it. But Ins usn-al resi- 
dence was i^ ihe city, at the African Hoj^sc, whei^ he was hon.se- 
keeper. 

“The company, when he came in, were familiarly discoursing upon 
the piovidencj of God, and the rernai-kablcnes.s of many steps of* 
it towards punicular persons and families, that welFdescrved to be 
regarded and recorded ; and some Astunccs were given by sevvral 
present. At length, Mr. Story told us, if we hud the patience to 
give him the hearing, he would acquaint us with some as reinsnk- 
able passages relating to himself as we should ordinarily hear 
the impressions whereof he hoped would not wear out to his dying 

day- • ^ 

“ Wc all listened with attention, and he, appearing considerably 
affected, gave us ro understand that, in loS5, he was witlv, Mon- 
mouth in the west, and pretty active in that company, ard was 
aft Cl wards shut up in a close prison, nbne having liberty to come 
to him, to administer any refreshment. His thoughts were in the 
mean time busily employed in contriving means to compass a de- 
liverance. Among others who he thought capable of doing him 
service, he pitched upon Mr. Brough, a linen-druper, well known 
in Chcapside, who had often drank a chdbrful glass with J':flVeys, 
when he was common sergeant and recogder ; Mr. Story himself 
being 80rnetime.s in their company. 

** He wrote letter upon letter to him, pressing him with the n.ost 


moving arguments he could think of to pity his great distress, nod 
to make use of his interest with Jeffreys (who, it was generally said, 
was to go the western circuit as lord chief justice) for his relief, 
if it could be obtained. Among other things he told him, that if 
this were done, he should be able and ready to pay him a consi- 
derable debt, of which he could, otherwise, have no hopes, by 
reason that wha^he had, would he liable to be seized. 

“ Mr. Brough, to help him in his trouble, waited on the lord 
chief justice one morning at his levee, and stood in the hall among 
a good number of waiters, who were attending there upon differ- 
ent accounts. At length a pair of folding doors flew open, and 
my lord appeared, and took a generHl view of the waiting crowd, 
and soon spied Mr. Brough, wno was taller than any near hiti, 
and was by the rest of the company thought a much happier man 
than they, in that, though he was at a cunsiderdble distance, he 
was yet singled out from among them, particularly called to, sa- 
luted with great familiarity, and taken into t-he drawing-room, 
w'hich the folding doors were again fast closed. * • 

“They were no sooner alone, than my lord fell to questioning 
Mr. Brough, saying,* ‘ 1 ))rith(‘c, Robin, to what is it that 1 must 
a.scribe this morning’s visit?’ Mr. Brough made answer, that bo 
had business that way, and w'as willing to take the opportunity of 
inquiring after his lordship's weltare. ' No, no, Kubiii,' stud my 
lord, ‘ 1 am i^pt to be put off with such flams as thutf I’ll ven- 
ture an even wager thy 4)usiricsH is with me, and thou art come to 
.«>ulicit oti^ behalf of .some suiveliiDg whig or fanatic that is got into 
Lob’s pound yonder in the west. But 1 can tell thee beforehand, 
for thy comfort, as 1 have, done several others, that it will be to no 
purpose, aud therefore thou raightest as well have spared Ihy 
labour.’ 

“ * But pray, why so, my lord ?* said Mr. Brough. ‘ Supposing 
that should be the case^ I hope as they have not been all alike 
guilty, an<l some may have been drawn in by others, it ij^iiot de- 
signed that all shall fare alike.’ 

“‘Yes, yes, Robin,’ says my lord, 'they are all villaio.<t and 
rebels alike, all iinrit for mercy, and they must be alike hanged up, 
that the nation may be cleared of such vermin ; or else,’ said ho, 

* we should find, now tl.c*y are worsted and cjppped up, that they 
were ail drawn in, and wc shall have ^onc to make examples of 
justice, to the terrifying of others. Hut, I prithee Kobin,’ said 
rny lord, ‘who ait thou come to solicit fov? Let me know in a 
word.’ 

“ Says he, * My lord, it is an honest fellow^ with whom 1 have 
been a considerable dealer ; one with whom yutir lordship and 1 
have taken many a bottle when time was ; and one that besides is 
so much in ny debt, tnat if he is not somehow or other brought 
off, 1 am like to be .several hundred pounds the worse. It is 
Story, my lord, whom your lordship con but remember.’ 

liAh, poor Story !’ said my lord, ‘ he is caught in the field, 
and put in the pound. Right enough served : he should have kept 
farther off ; and you should have taken care not to have dealt with 
.such wretched. But he must have hi-v due among the rest,’ said 
my lord ; ' and you must thank yourself for the loss you sus- 
tain.' V 

“ ‘Well, but I hope your lord&hip,' said Mr. Brough, 'will find 
some way to bring him ofl’, and help him to u share in the royal 
clemency, for which theie w^il douhtle.ss he some scope, that so I 
may not snifer for his fault. 1 intend, my lord,’ said he, ‘ to go 
the circuit^\'ith you, and we’ll dnidf a bottle and be merry toge- 
ther every night, if } oil’ll be so good as to give me a little en- 
couragcmmit. ’ 

“ * Nay Tiow', friend Robin,’ said my lord, ‘ 1 am sure tbou art 
most wofuUy out in thy scheme, for that would spoil all. Shouldst 
thou t%l<e that method, thou* shouldst certainly seesthy friend 
Story hung upon a gibbet some feet higher than liis neighbours, 
and there could be no room for showing mercy. But take my 
advice for once, and go thy ways home, and take not the least 
notice to any one of what ha.s piis.s;fd. Particularly take care to give 
no hint to Story himself, or to any one capable of conveying it to 
him, that there has been any application to me concerning him ; 
and though he ^llould write never so often, give him no answer, 
either directly or indirectly. If iny notice was given him, I sl^uld 
certainly find it out, and lie forced to resent it ; and tha»con8e- 
qiieiicc wi'uhyjc, that 1 should be under the necessity of using him 
with more scvcrir>, than I might of Inyself he inclined to. But 
keep coiiii-sel, say nothing to any and leave me to take my own 
w’ay, and I'll see what can be done. 

** Mr. Brough followed ordeis, kept all that had passed entirely 
to himself, and never made Mr. Story any reply. He concluded 
either that his letters miscarried, and never came to band *, or that 
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no mercy could be bed, end therefore lived in expectition of the 
utmost severity. He dreaded the coming of the Jord chief justice, 
and the sight of him when he was come ; and when he appeared 
before him, he was treated with that peculiar roughness, that he 
was rather* more dispirited than before. 

When Jeffreys cast his eyes upon him from the bench, he knew 
him well enough ; and he (poor wretch) stood bowjng and cringing 
before him in so suppliant a manner as that he thought it might 
have moved anything but a stone, and looked at him v^th a pier* 
cing earnestness, to try if he could meet with an> thing that had 
the least appearance of remaining compassion ; he was, as it were, 
thunderstruck to hear him, upon nointing to him, cry out in the 
stirnest manner that could be conceived, ‘ What forlorn creature 
is that that stands there ? It is certainly the ugliest creature my 
eyes ever belield V What for a monster art thou ‘r* Poor Story 
continuing his bows and cringes, cried out, Forlorn enough, my 
lortl, I am very sensible ! But ray name is Story, and I thought 
your lordsM)) hhd not been wholly ignorant of me.’ * Ah, 
Story,* said my lord ; * I confess I have heard enough of thee. 
Thou art a sanctified rogue ! a double-dyed vVlain ! Thou wert u 
commissary ! and must make speeches forsooth ! and now, who so 
humble and mortified as poor Story. The common punishment is 
not bad enough for thee ! But a double and treble vengeance 
awaits the^! I'll give thee thy desert. I'll warr|mt thee; and 
thou shalt have tliy bellyfull of treason and rebellion before I have 
done with thee.* ^ 

** The poor man concluded the very worst against himself that 
could be, and became inconsolable. My lord's carriage was much 
of the same kind, upon his trial afterwards. He railed at him 
until he foamed at iW. mouth, and gave him the foulest language, 
called the hardest names, and used the most cutting reproaches, < 
that were observed in the case of any one that came before him in 
that pla^e. Yet when others were executed, he was respited, bc- 
iug, as w'us said, reserved for .some severer vengeance. When my 
lord left town, his chains were doubled and trebled by order, but 
his life was left him as a prey ; and so great was the misery he 
endured, that he could hardly think of anything worse, or ima-* 
gine what that was ^lich was said to be reserved for him. 

** When he bad coiitioued thus for a greAt while, at length there 
came orders for the transierringhim, w'ith a good guard attending 
him, to another prison that was somewhat nearer London ; and 
from thence he, after some time, was w'ilh great care transferred to 
auotber, and so to another, still all the while laden with irons, 
until at length he Was brought up to, and lodged safe in New'gate, 
where he continued for a great while, confined to a miserable dark 
hole, not being able to distinguish well between night and day, 
except towards noon, when by a little crevice of ligVit as he stood 
on a chest, with his hands extended to the utmost length ^hat his 
eyes could reach to, he made a shift to read a few verses in 
bible he had in his pocket, whicli was his greatest remoiiiing 
comfort. 

** In this miserable pligli/, bis keeper came runnisg to him one 
day, with abundance of cagornes.u, saying, * Mr. Story, I have just 
now gotten orders to bring you up imnicdiatelj; before the king 
and council.* Mr. Story, being greatly surprised, begged with the 
utmost earnestness that he would so far befriend him, as to let 
him send for his relations for some, suitable appurel, and have a 
barber to trim him, that he might not appear in such a presence in 
so miserable, a plight. The l^efier declared that his (Aders were 
positive, to bring him in all respects as he was, without any alter- 
ation, and that he durst not presume to disobey them. Where- 
fore he clapped him into a coach as he was, andVlrove to 
Whitehall. 

“ As tliejt were driving thither, and talking about the pariiculurs 
of his case, the keeper told him he had only one hint to give him, 
which was this, tlfat if lie saw the king at tlie head of the table in 
council, 'and he should think fit to put any questions to him, which 
it^ was not improbiible might be his case, it would be his best and 
wisest way to return a plain and direct answer without attempting 
to hide, conceal, or lessen anything. He (hanked hiiq fur the ad- 
vice given, uid promised to follow it. ^ 

^ “ ^heu he was brought into theioouncil chamber, be made so sad 
and so 4 powful a figure, that all present were surprised and fright- 
ened : and he had so strung a smell by being so lung confined, 
that it was very ofiensive. When the king first cast *n is eyes upon 
him, he cried out, ' Is thatamai^? or whut else is it Chancel- 
loT Jeffreys told his Majesty fnat that was Story, of wlionff he 
had given his majesty so distinct an account. * Oh ! Story,* 
says the king ; ♦ 1 remember him. That is a aro fellow, Indeed •' 


' Then turning towards him, be talked to him very freely and fa- 
miliarly. 

•* ’ Pray, Mr. Story,* says he, ^you were in Monmouth’s army 
in the west, were you not.^* He, according to the advice given 
him, made answer pi^sently, ’ Yes, Bn*t please your Majesty.* 

' And you,* said he, * was a commissary there, were you not ?' 
And^hc again replied, ' Yes, an’t please your majesty.* ’ And 
you,* said he, ’ madwa speech before great crowds of people, did 
you not?* He again very readily answered, ’Yes, an*t please 
vour majesty.’ ‘ Pray,* says the king to him, * if you haven't 
%rgot what you said, let us have some teste of your fine florid 
speecli. Let us Jiave a specimen of some oi? the fioweis of your 
rhetoric, aud a few of the main things* on which you insisted.* 

’’•Whereupon Mr. Story told U8*that he readily made answer, ’ 1 
told them, an’t^plcose ,your majesty, that it was you that fired the 
City of London.* ’ A rare rogue, upon my word !' said the 
king. ’ And pray what else did you tell them ?’ * I told them,* 
said he, ’ and it plpase your Majesty, that you poisoned your bro- 
ther.' ’ Impudence in the utmost height of it !* said the king. 

’ Pray let us have something farther, if your memory serves 
you.* ’ I farther told them,' said Mr. Story, ^that your 
Majesty appeared to be fully determined to make the nation both 
papists and slaves.* 

” By this time the king seemed to have beard enough of the pri- 
soner's speech, and therefore crying out, * A rogue with a witness!* 
and ratting off short, be said, ’ To all this I doubt not but u thou- 
sand other villanous things were added : but what would you say, 
Story, if after all this 1 should grant you your life ?' To which 
he, without any demur, made answer, that he should pray ! rartily 
for his Majesty as long as he lived. * Why then,* says the king, 

^ ’ I freely pardon all that is past, and hope you will not, for the 
future, represent your king as inexorable.* 

” Any one may easily conclude, that the poor man was ovei joyed 
at the sudden alteration of his case. He was in perfect raptures 
aud transports when he was givig^ us this brief account of it a 
great many years after. He told us freely, tiiat he not only wins 
at a loss how to express his gratitude to Mr. Brough, who had been 
so active in this affair, hut that he had Unit grateful sense of the 
kindness even of chancellor Jeffreys in saving his life, (notwith- 
standing tlie odd peculiarity of tiic w'ay and method of his doing 
it,) that had he, when he came to he in extremity, and in the ut- 
most danger from the enraged mob, instead of flying to Wa])ping, 
applied to him for shelter, at the time of king James's flying 
away, he would rather have exposed himself, than not have 
screened him to his utmost. 

” I could ^ot help being affected w'ith this singular passage ; and 
the rather, because I very much question w'hcther many such acts 
of mercy and kindness can be played to JefiVeys’ account. Yet I 
do not know but that there may he several who would rather have 
made it their choice to have died once for all than to have done 
such very severe pepance, for so long a time together, and have 
passed through so many deaths to a continued life at last, which 
at his years could not he expected to last very long.” 


DIETETICS IN 1NDI.\. 

The subjccUof diet is one iu^X^hicli persons going to India rather 
late in life usuaKy feel great anxiety and alarm, and, in their de- 
termination to avoid anything like excess, they frequently fall into 
the opposite extreme. Two of the bishops who died in Calcutta 
^ere said to have sacrificed themselves to abstinence carried to 
too great an er.tcnt. It is impossible, therefore, tfj prescribe a 
region which will suit everyi^constitution ; and each individual 
miisi be guided by experience and the knowledge he has attained 
of what is hurtful, or tlie reverse. Many persons are afraid to 
touch fruit, which nevertheless may be eaten in moderation with 
ifllvantage. A certain quantity of stimulant seems absolutely 
necessary, taken in the shape of wine, beer, or weak brandy-nnd. 
water ; but everybody should discourage, as much as possible, the 
habit of dalnkitig between meals. Iced water is to many persons 
a pleasant* and a wholesome stimulant; soda-water, taken in mo- 
deration, is also very agreeable and salutary ; and occasionally a 
teaspoonful *of sal-volatile, iu a tumblerful of cold water, will be 
found beneficial. The native servants prepare many kinds of 
sherbets of the most palatable description, but it is advisable to 
partake very sparingly of them. A wine-glassful of milk punch, 
in a tumbler of cold wa^er, forms a refreshing drink ; the small 
quantity of spirit contained preventing the acid from disagreeing. 

I Deer is a good thing ifi moderation, but should not be drunk 
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between meals ; it is difficult, when thirst is excessive, to refrain ; up, that with his life he might pay the price of Wood for blood ; but 
but it should be liprne in mind, that the means employed are never Choubib would not surrender him ; and said he should take Engel- 
adequate to the end, encouraging rather than preventing the evil— breght to the Bath, to be judired there by the chief and the rais- 


those who drink frequently soon finding their thirst unquenchable. 
Hut tea, and all cold weak liquids, bring on attacks of prickly 
heat ; but these the sufferer must learn to bear, since thm: ^ 
neither prevention nor cure. The only safe alleviation is the 
application of powder, or, when friction can be burnc, warm soap 
and water rubbed with flannel on the part affected. Prickly heat 
is occasioned by very minute blisters suddenly rising on the skin,^ 


sionury. He did so, and old llenrick’s death was found to have 
happened by accident. Choubib and his brother-in-law returned 
home ; and oneway whilst he and Engelbreght were out hunting, 
Henriek sent a commando against Clioubib’s kraal ; the women 
were plunj^cred of tiieir beads and skins, and otherwise ill used ; 
the herd was killed in the field with stones, and thirty head of 
cattle, forty sheep and goats, two guns, and some horses, were 


and filled with water §t a boiling pitch, the pain ij produces being carried off. In such a lawless state is Great Nainaqua land. 

■/imAtimM Bn vinUnf aa ^1 ir fn Ko nnvMT.MMa.l t (i ^<1. l.‘l. ...*1 1 ■ . . 


Bometimes so violent as dhly to be compared to cutting with “ Choubib said that he and Ills people were starving. Ahrafh, 
knives . — East India Voyager, • , • with his usual dogged indolence did not listen to the tale of in- 

^ 2 justice. I supported Choubib with food for several days, and then 

went to Abram with him, and persuaded the chief to send oft' three 

BLOOD REVENGE AMONGST THE JlAMAQUAS. men to demand Choubib's property ; when the old man said Tie 
- , ... would guide me to ^Valvisch Bay, if I chose. 1 watery glad to 

In Sir James Alexander s narrative of his expedition into the have his services, for which he asked a gun and some auimu- 
terior of Africa*, we find the following, which may serve as a nitioii. % 

rt of pendant to the article on Capital Punishments ’* in our “ Abram was for some days in a very bad humour with Mr. 
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interior of Africa*, we find the following, which may serve as a I nitioii. » 

sort of pendant to the article on Capital Punishments ’* in our j “ Abram was for some days in a very bad humour with Mr. 
last number. At the beginning of 1837, Sir James was at the i Jackson, because the missionary had been lecturing him about 


kraal of a Namaqua chief called Abram, which has been made 
a missionary station. This contained two stone houses, and about 
fifty mat huts. “ The Warm Bath,” lie says, “ or Nisbett’s Bath, 
as it is now called (in honour of a Mr. Nisbett, w»ho advanced ^ 
considerable sum for this station), is a remarkable place in Naina- 
qua land, ns it is the head-quarters of one of tjie most considerable 
tribes. It was convenient for me to ‘set up my staff' here on the 


certain neglect.^ of duty, and had ‘ put his finger in the chief’s eye,* 
as Abram cxpvsscd it. At last he came round. Tiie messengers 
he had sent to Ileniickaoii Choubib’s account now returned, and 
reported Jhat if t^houbib wanted his* property he might cpme and 
fetch it himself ; that Henriek would not send it ; and that Abram 
had not yet comforted the hearts of Henin.k and his people, the 
'Haboobees, or * lenlher shoe wearers,* for the death ot lleiirick’s 
father. 1 now said that I wished Abram to go with me to Henriek, 


ich ’flu 7bout‘t“heT; ' “fT"* •'"‘"‘‘r 

“On Sundays, at the Bath, I Uoiated the union-jaek r,n the , ' u At neft*lClor and ten men in charge of tluTa-aggon 

waggon. Afte. breakfast, Mr. Jackson preached in Batch to a ' a„d with Robert Elliot, Abram, and Choubib, »ho 

prefer ^l“7rene"e ?nto‘ 111^1X1“ had jus? rejoined us, and nine of the escort, I set out for the 

! ‘t7 t t « "““X' ! fobber Henrick’s plac^ among tl.e recesses of the Karas mountains, 

rather Mr T u “'"S'"?. ! to m.learour to reVover Choubih’s cattle. . 

l7“.n 1 ihe Ll.or mLi-r 'IL. “’‘.'"’I*’'', . 7 i •‘This was undoubtedly rather a basardonsuSdcrtukiiig, knowing, 

dL. lom the 1 7 W T r "" i “ > bad cl.araeter I l.ad to deal uith; st.ll, -or ll.e sake 

week days, fioin the Dutch Bible. Mr. Jackson was a young , „f ih* services of Choubib to the sea. and having pledged 

iriLT i »yaelf to Assist him on this occasion, it was necessary 1 should go 


and amidst a tribe bearnig a bad reputation for treachery, and to most rugged and stony glens (loadT there was none), 

wnich penplehe .aid dear for what attic es ot food he wanted- „ „ hSrscs and ?be oxen slippif.g over tlic stones, and our 

was not to be envied. Besides this, the heat rctleetcd from the ^ j n.o.nU.hes, we readied a small liamlet nf huta; 

Hiid and the 6'»y > “j'‘S is excessive a the Bath m Deeem- J .,,,,uai„tane« of Choubib’s, eame out, seized 

ber, January, Feb uary, and Mych n the bcginmng of Deeem- „„„ , „„ 

her the thermometer was generflly 80 degrees at m • As'endii.g a bill, we off-saddled on the other side, in 

“ The people a the Ball, amounted to tetween live or six | ^ ^ Kama 

« . mwrr»vat S H-erZ.Z^^^ dU.^ i'"? *1 ‘ Kams, about titty miles fro... where I had left the waggon, and 

the Diners lay at uitferent places, some distance from tlie Bulh : ^ , a *• . *1 , r .1 « 

perhaps his people may amount to two or three thousand souls. I’'?':'' m i i^ri k „ . 

' “ .4r«m'? cUntry may be said to extend one hundred and ‘‘Abram lu.l a right to call Mennck to him, I cnr. k was a 
-isriafw newwii rtf fi.i. n..<in.Trt i captaiH uiiiler thetL’liicf : two men were acconliugly (lojiafcliecl to 

, ® 7 1 <1 t j oil ri| • *• • *. , ,, f Henriek with this message, that a white captain wislied to see liim, 

hundred miles broad. The Chief Kuisip is to the west of him ; ^ 

Amral to fte north-east ; the Afne.ners to the east , to the north- ^t^lr matters : he retmyicd tor answer, that he should come 

west are the Buys ot Bethany ; west is Kurusamop, and Paul = ,, moniiiig 

^’SrV* 1‘ . . . • “ HenriJk appeared at the appointed time- a strutting little 

When Sir James Alexander prepared to set out on hi^journey, ^ accompanied by a 

W.T 7 rho7 rlho7.r.?rk'n * f*" ">«* =.<>"<1 «e%at down under a tree. I asked him if he 

way. An Oldman, Choubib, who could apeak Dut*, came from a ^^eep for my journey, and he said he 

distaure to complain of Hennck, a japtain under Abram, by whom j „ J, fP, J handkerchiefs. 1 then 

SLh . • T ' n s ?of M ^ f T «Pl‘b.l4 «hy I came into the. land :-to see it, and t, ascertain 

brother-in-Uw, a Bastaard of the name of Engclbr^ht, was out jf ^ trade could be opened with the people. I then, keeping 
hmting a year before this with Henriek a father, and whilst they Choubib out of sight, went over the miniier 8f old Henrick's 
themselves and smoking together at a bush, a troop .eizure of Choubib's cattle and sheep after It; and 

ran I ^Iff^breb'ht hastily sn^ched jp hia ct ,),c Bath t<w have been occa- 

and old Hrari‘v^ entangled With a branch, went off accidratally, gjenej t,y accident. I said that I interfered in this fcatter, becanae, 

S?red leX reontttm^ iw V** *".'*i among other.reasons. I wished to see peace in the land, and not 

pire ,m ey equesting that his fnends would come vandT bury there would certainly be if the plundered oroperty was 

now ^ven S," I explain^ that in other countfics itisgthe 

peop e, fled for protection to Choubib. 1^ irtr «ven if ii rIukL «« in rhk 


“Young Henriek sent to demand that Engelbreght should be given 

* An Expedition of Discovery Into the IntorJor of Africa, through th*.* 
hitherto undescribed Countries of the Great Kan^quas, Boschmans, and Hill 
Damaras. Performed under the auspices of Her Majesty's Government, and 
the Royal Geographical Society; and conducted by Sir James Edward 
Alexander, K L S., f'aptain In the Britiah, Lieul.-Colouel in the Portuguese 
Service, F.R.G.S. and R.A.S., &c. London : Henry Colburn. 1888. 


war, whidh there would certainly be if the plundered jyroperry was 
not now given up. 1 cxpluineH that in other countries it is^the 
custom to pay n fine for blood, even if it was shed, as in th« case, 
by accident ; fhat now Henriek would probably get some rattle 
for the death of his father ; but that ft was cruel to bring Chou- 
liib's people 10 the verge of starvgdon by depriving them of all 
tliei? milk- their chief support; and 1 added that we wished to 
trade with the Namaquas ; but that if there was war in the land, our 
traders could not venture near it. Missionaries, also, whom 
many of the Namaquas desired to have, could not live in the land 
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If t le people were fiKhtiug with each other that if the Namacpias 
quarrelled amon^f Ihcmselvcs they would be rendered weak, when 
the Damaran rai^ht come down to destroy them that as for the 
English, they were not afraid of Namaquas, Damaras, or of any 
other people' in the world ; — that wo had such a quantity of guns 
and ammunition, that no people could hurt us; h|4t that in these 
times, notwithstanding our great power, wc never oppressed any 
one, and instead of our allowing, as in the old times oLthe Cape 
Government, the natives of the country to be deprived of their 
land, the present Governor of the Cape was giving the Hottentots 
Icmd wherever he could find it va 9 ant in the colony. 

To all this Henrick said, ‘ My heart burns for the life of 
Engelbreght, because he shot my father.* I answ'crcd thatChou- 
bib was to be praised for not surrendering his brother-in-law — that 
hq,could not have done it — and that if his property was not given 
np, he wouy call^on the great Chief Amral, under whom he stood, ! 
to come down and destroy llenrick and his people, — and that it j 
WHS impossible they could escape. To this Hcnrick answered, ‘ I 
don’t care ; 1 can but die ; ’ he then, after thi^c hours* stout argu- 
ment, said, * 1*11 send my mother to you.’ He then retired ; and 
in the evening old Hcurick’s widow came (a sturdy old hag), and 
we soon saw that, though her son might be brought to terms, it 
was tliis old * limb of Satan * who was at the bol#om of all the 
mischief. ^ * 

“ * Kill and slay,’ she cried in a fury. ^'11 listen i (4 nothing ; 
—what do you all know about the matter ? 1 want Engelbreght’s 

wife to be in the same state as I am — to be a widow as well as 
myself. Why should she have a man any more than 1 have ? Wc 
find that you have Choubil) here — give him up to us ; if wv cannot 
have Engelbreghl’s life, we can have Choubih's ; and blood we* 
must have.* 1 said we would sooner give up oar own lives than 
Choubilr’s ; that lie was ray interpreter and under my protection. 
The old huridun, cooling a little, then asked me for some lobaceo. 

I gave Ikm* a stick of it, and she wont off smoking, (hough not 
apparently * a calumet of peace.’ 

Matters looked rather awkward, and it was evident that ouV 
arms ought to be ^.n fighting onlcr, in case of accideril. We 
accoidi ugly prepared a kalf-moon screen of huslies in an open 
part of the narrow val/oy to sleep behind, and defend oui selves if | 
neces.«iary; and sending a spy to the huts in front for milk, he 
di-tcovered that a considerable number of muskets had been just 
sent from llenigk's place, to be in readiness, 1 told my two 
wliite men tliat wc must prepare to sell our lives as dearly as wc 
could ; but that 1 did not doubt, if wp could manage to shoot 
Henrick or his mother, or both, the first fire, tmd tlign rush in with 
our swords, that the rest would run off, oV give in ; and that, iii 
the mean time, it was necessary to keep a good look-out dftring the 
night. **"'•'*• 

“ \bram and his peojile w^ent to sleep onjtheir arms. I took (he 
first watch from ten to twelve, and rny men (ho Avatehes from 
twelve to two, and twm to Aiur ; but we hud no inl('l*ru]>tion ; and 
after sunrise llenrick sent a messenger to .sny that he wanted to 
speak to me. I said he might come ; wiicn (td intimidate us) he 
appeared with thirry-lhrec strapping fellows, double our number, 
and it was only on my own two men I could depend, and not on 
the cowardly ilondelzwarts. • 

“ Wc But down again to confer. Henrick said he ea^e to listen. 

I said he must tell us something ; and he replied that if we were 
not so strung, he would take Choubib, kill him on the spot, and 
give his body to the erows. Then to pick a quarrel began to 
question a servant of C'iioubib’s regarding the death of the old 
CHptain (Henriek's father). 1 got impatient, and interfering, said 
that 1 could not spare lime to go b\er the story of the doitth again 
—that we had discussed all that yesterday — that Henrick should 
have iiAther Engelbreght nor Choubib to murder ; and that if he 
did not send Choubib’s property to the waggon now, he should hear 
from us before lon^f. I then ordered my horses, carried off Chou- 
bib, and was followed by the Boiidelz warts — Abram, the chief, 
having been unable to make Henrick listen to Iiim. • 

The leuther shoe wearers *jdid not venture to follow us, or 
attftai|^,t to capture Choubib. The line of eonduct which I now 
pursued was eventually attended with good effects ; and I have 
given the details of the eot^ference to afford a betk^r insight into 
Namaqua feelings and springs of action than 1 could have done in 
any other w'ay, or by many pa^'^s of narrative.” , 

We have given this narrative, because it is a modern instance 
and illustration of the universality of the spirit of “ blood revenge.” 
The two volumes are written in a lively, pleasant style, and con- 
tain several animated descriptions of encounters with lions, rhino- 


ceroses, and other dangerous creatures. The whole is painfully 
iliusiralivc of the small diffei'ence between savagt men and savage 
beasts ; nay, the swift^and gentle-looking giraffe will defend its 
life, and injure its assailant, if it can ; for when a hunter suci ecds 
iu qyertaking a troop, an old giraffe will suddenly turn round, 
overthrow horse and rider, and then dash after its compuiiions. 

h OF ANIMAL FOOD IN GENERAL. 

If brute beasts could make definitions, tl^y would undoubtedly 
describe man as the most voracious knimal oil the fue.e of the 
globe. What is there, in fact, tlnroughout all nature, that can es- 
cape his jaws that he has not tasted ? Most of the other animals 
are satisfied with^ne sort, or at any rate with a very few kinds, of 
food. Now the vegetable kingdom alone furnishes us with almost 
innumerable specif of aliments, and there is nothing to compel 
us to seek our subsistence beyond its limits, if we were not so ex- 
travagant and insatiable. The ancient Gymnosophists and the 
modern Bramins of liindoostan furnish sufficient evidence that 
man can live on vegetables alone : for, as these Indian philosophers 
believe in the transmigration of souls, they take the utmost cure 
not only not to kill, buteven to avoid injuring any animal, lest in so 
(^oing they may pendiance injure one of their own ancestors. In- 
deed, they carry their kindness to animated creatures to a pitch 
that must excite q smile, if not surprise. Having founded an 
hospital for the maintenance of different sorts of animah and in- 
sects, they sometimes hire .i man to spend tlie night in the ward 
u])))ropriuted to thefieas. Here he is ^tripped stark nuked, bound 
in such u manner that it is impossible for him to stir, and thus h it 
for liie vermin to regale themselves with his hlood. As (lie Ilra- 
mins so cautiously abstain from those murders, so many of which 
aic daily comiuitlid in Europe every servuiii-muid, it is to be 
presumed that the imiinals which we eat enjoy with them a secure 
asylum, 'i'hcse pcojile theietore subsist wliolly on fiuU and 
vegetables ; but these must have grown above the surface ol (he 
eaith, because they deem it sinful to cat anything on which the 
sun has not shone. The ancient Gymnosophisis were, nevciihc- 
less, s^ healthy and attained such longevity, that fiom disgust of 
life they committed tlicrnselvcs to tlie flumes, us Calanus did in 
the presence of Alexander the Great. From these eireumstaiices 
1 shall not pretend to inter lliat they w'ere exactly in their sober 
seiises. or that it was their vegetable diet which euused them to 
live to so advanced an age; but their cxainple affords incontestihle 
evidence that we arc not constrained by any necessity to seek our 
foofi and the conservation of life out of the vegetable kingdom. 
We have, liow'ever, done so : the lord of the animal creation 
began to cat liis subjects, and many of his descendants, worse 
than the biiite heaSls, hud devoured one another, 

Man ransacked earth, uir, and ocean ; there was not a living thing 
the tSate of which lie dnl not try, and, before he knew what was 
most*agrceuble to his palate, he went in this particular much fur- 
ther than at present. Many ancient nations, and our Gei man an- 
cestors amon^thu rest, ate horfc- flesh. All the lartar and Mon- 
gol tribes do tlte same at this day. Mieccnas and Du Brut brought 
the flesh of the ass into 'vogue. The natives of matiy parts of 
Asia, Aj&’ica, and America, and the Soutli-Sea islanders m parti- 
cular, eiit dogs. Hortensius, the Roman orator, wa.s the first who 
served np pciidocks, at an entertainment which he gave to the 
soothsayers. Frogs, mice, aiyl ruts, are delicacies with civilised 
iiatiom. The venomous vijier itself delights tlic palate of the 
Italian with its jelly. .The birds’- nests of Tonquin and tac intes- 
tines of the snipe are exquisite dainties to the great ; and, unless 
nhistory sadly belies him, a voracious king of Lydia named Cambes, 

! 01 ^. night ouft his wife in pieces and devoured her. During this 
repast he fell asleep ; for he was found in the morning with her 
Majesty’# hand between his teeth, and his guilt being thus 
betrayed, •!« strangled himself — the villain! 1 know not whether 1 
I ought to g^ve implicit belief to this story, wiiieh is related by ^ 
I AlibniEus from the Lydica of Xanthus ; but how can it be abso. 
lutely incredible, since there are even at this day whole nations of 
cannibals ? 

It may be asked, what right had man to eat animals ? Was not 
the vegetable kingdom a^mndantly sufficient for their sustenance ? 
Were they not warned by Theopompus of old, that those who con- 
sumed much animal footl have detrimental faculties, become prone 
to anger, cruel, silly, and even lose their reason altogether.’ Are 
not^his words apparently verified by the experiment which the 
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Prince of Conde made with a man whom he fed for a time with raw 
Aesh alone ? This rniin possessed extraordinary bodily strength, 
but he became wild and like a brule beast. He had such a canine 
voracity, that he could not see an ox without longing to fall upon 
it- What sort of people in general are thbse who eat raw flesh ? 
Look at the cannibals, or look at the Calmiicks who clap their 
horse-flesh under the saddle, ride away upon it till it is half flone, 
and then devour it. Beaks and talons are dot the only charac* 
terihtics of rapacious animals. Those savage people are a kind 
of ravenous beasts in human shape. What was Cola Peace, the» 
wild man, who perished in the whirlpool in the Straits of Messina, 
after he had passed tlk; greatest part of life in th£ sea, and sub- 
sisted entirely on raw fish ? If such creatures can be called men, 
the human character is no very honourable or enviable di.stinction. 

Would it not then appear as if Nature lujrself had forbidden us 
to eat flesh, since the use of animal food is attended with such 
consequences ? There may be something in tlfis ; but since w'e 
are all Absh-caters, and nobody will sctthecxaiilipleuf relinquishing 
the practice, it is but f.iir we should prove that there is no harm 
in it. Thqiye are customs among men which they wil^ot give up, 
let them be right or wrong : it is the province of t»e literati to 
demonstrate that all these customs are extremely proper ; and as 
nothing is so easy as to convince a person of something of which 
he wishes to be convinced, these evidences are, perhaps, us satis* 
factory ns any that the human understanding has ever adduced. 
The eating ot animal food has not wanted vindicators : 1 will 
liriofly explain the grounds on which it is defended. * 

If we examine the animals which do not cal flesh, we .shall find 
that their slomaeh is of a very different stnfctiirc* from that of 
man. The aninial.s that subsist on grain and berries, have a thick, 
muscular stomach, before which there is a large gullet. The or- 
gans of digc.sti()n of tlie graininivoious, rnrninaling animals, have 
several cavities in which the food is gmdually elaborated. The 
human stomach, on the other luiod, is of tiie same kind a.s that of 
the dog, and other cariiivoious ammnls. Tins is one proof ; only 
it ninsf not he too .striclly sci utinisi d. The poi?lt here is not that 
it be unimpugnable, but lliat people would have ibc complaisance 
to admit its validity, in ordci that vve miy retain a right to animal 
food. 

TIktc .ne many move such ^iroofs, .and our jilensure gives them 
v.alidity. If is true we idieii like wliat is pernicious to ns; but 
thi.s ohjeelion can only apply to such things as arc unpalltablc : 
the olhcis here form an cx<!cption. 1 am aware that the inhabit- 
ants of hoi countries have a strong desire for animal fond, as w'p, 
sec in the Canhs, and tliat they arc for this reason subject to 
pul I id fevers, because their juicts arc more liable, to be affected by 
the intense heat of the sun, when they arc nourished by ai>iinal 
busteiiance. But what aie iropnJdl regions to us iuhahiUnts ofitthc 
North? We, poor eiealurc's, have no nutritions vegetables; our 
soil iirodnees nothing good but fine pasturage for bruie beasts. All 
the noi them provinces of Luropc arc in the lUime jiredicanicut. 
Are we not then obliged, whcliicr we will or not, to have recourse 
to fish and flesh ? We will not q\|arrel witli the inhabitants the 
southern parts of Italy, Franee, mid Spain, for eating little Ar no 
flesh excepting that of poultry. We me both peifi’ctly right; 
they in noi desiring anima) food, ami we in being foi\d of it. 

'I’lie As.sertioii of Thcopunipus, eonfirmed by the g;x peri mettt of 
the Princ.e ofr Conde, may be perfectly tune in reference to raw 
flesh ; but for that very reoson, we. boil, and roost, and h|sli, and 
stew the meat which we intend to eat, that it may be converted 
into a mueh nylder and more innocent food than it j.s when raw. 
TJiis cnieful preparation of animal food is a fresh })roof that we are 
aulhonseil to eat it. Raw flesh mifst uiiquestionahly require* a 
superhuman digestion, as it possesses a peculiar toughness which 
defies our digestive powers. The siiiiie arguhicnt, how'ever, applies 
to many vegetables ; and probably this is the cause, why all vo-* 
racious animuLs are so .savage, so intractable, so furioqs when they 
arc hungry, and so dull, cowardly, and spiritless when they haVe 
glutted themselves with prey. Shaw informs us that the you l.im- 
sell, after an abundant meal, loses liis courage to such a dugjee, 
that a girl may drive him away witli a stick and a few sharp words. 
The best argument for the use of animal food is to Ife deduced 
from the requisites to our health ; and a circumstantial exposilioii 
of it may not be unprofitable to the reader. 

All sorts of animal food have two peculiar properties by which ' 
they differ from those belonging to the vegetable kingdom. One 
is this, that they abound moie in null itiuus juices ; and the other, 
that the animal juices counteract acidity. • Hence it is necessary 
to use animal food in cases where speedy nutrition is required, ami 


where the acidity occasioned by vegetable food wants a corrective. 
In other words, animal food, like all other alimentary substances, 
pos8essc.s medical properties ; and this alone is sufficient to justify 
its use. 

This last is a most important truth, to which it were wise to 
sacrifice the idle question, whether it is right to cat animal food— 
a question whiiiii has led to so m.-xiiy idle discussions, and which 
has been so often decided over a fine sirloin of roast beef.— Aeio 
Monthly 



OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. » 

Several young men Iwvc applied fur advice as to the be^t mode of acquirlof 
the f;rcutc«t amount of u^rfid knowledge in the smallest sp.'ice of time. Though 
seryfar from adviking a desultory mode of acquiring knowledge, we believe 
that Dr. Johnsou^s advice a.s to the best mode of inducing a yo'siig person to 
t.akc to books is very applicjblc to youths engaged in busiiu>.ss, and whose time 
IS limited. , Let them read whatever they may happen to take au interest la, 
if It he not peruicious ; and whatever docs not elevate the mind, iuipart a 
miiral lesion, or convey useful facts, ts pcinicious. Southey, in bis ** Life of 
Wesley,” says, that the most laborious student that ever devoted his days and 
|•ltights to books inuRt be content to be Ignorant of much ; and if Ac nays so, 
bow Miliy is it for||ouths, the mom portion of whose time must be df voted to 
earning a livelihood, to fret because they cannot acquire esery tiling at once 1 
Let a youth, anxious to acquire infornmitou, but uncertain how to begin, select 
some particular study, such as political econoiny, Lhemistry, or anything that 
thay suit hiv habits oi cast of mind, and endeavour to master ii% leading prin- 
ciple.s, without suffering himself to be diverted from it. Then, when he has 
done that, if he feels inciined to attempt something else, let him do so — mean, 
time picking np such knowledge as ho ran lu occ.ssiunal general reading. By 
steadily pursuing some Mich plan, — without hopping, like a sparrow, from 
straw to straw, — he will begin gradually to find bis mind expanding, as if ho 
were ascending a hill, and obtaining more extunded views ; and if he will 
always einleavoiir to undersvuid what he reads, .ind is ne^or feuiliy of the poor 
lolly of affiTtnig^o know wh.U In* does not, from the vandy of wishing to bo 
thought clfvrr, or the false shuinc of disliking to be lliuuglit ignorant, he will 
aequv^nul a imivcrsul knowledge, but as much in formal ion as may bo 
suitable to the condition ij^whioh God has phieed him, and which will cnoblo 
him to lake rank as a thoughtfiil and intclligenL man. Above all, remember 
that life is to be spent in acquiring knowledge. 

• 

•• Sir, — .Since the cornmencemeut of your Journal, I ha»e been a constant 
render of portions of it. Many articles I baw road with mucli pleasure, and 
gome. 1 think, wiih profit In tin* iifeltrnmary Number, you Hated your object 
lobe ‘lodoj^od;' and from the general tenor of jour periodical, 1 believe 
such in reality is the case. I noticed y«»ur pifrpose nf lornung a Literary Letter- 
Box, and h.mng since seen several of the letters selected out of the number 
sent you, ulihougli without any pretensions or ambition to write sonio- 

tlnng Miiart, am iniliued to address you, convinced of ilie itnporuiiice to young 
people m general of the inquiry 1 wi^h to make. Wiiat I naui i|, yoiir can- 
did opmioii whether light and indiscriminate reading is bcnetuial to the young, 
or whether it i.s piejudicial. By liglit reading f ineuii intvcls, romancoR, and 
siich-like pruduction.R. In stating your viow.s 1 have no doubt you will do lo 
ronsricniiuusly. ns well as ably — judging from what has alseady appeared from 
your pen. My own belief is, that such reading has a very bad tendency— that 
it enervates lhe*mlnd, causing it to dislike siibslntiilal reading, and lo become 
Immediately' wearied if ever it tempted to peruse a serlot)^ production. 
Moreover, I think it also unfits R young man for real life, and to grapple Aith 
disappointments of every-day occurrence, causing him vainly to ho|jl (in a 
measure) that tliA lucky accidents. Incident novel heroes, will meet him in 
his hour of need, and thus retard energetic efforts to meet and conquer such 
iifilculiies in a manner worthy of a maft-# Do you agree with me, or not? 
Your opinion may be the means of doing the * rising generation ’ part of your 
readers much good. It is possildi; you may consider my opinion as crude ; 
but I assure you It is not drawn from slight premises; or upon an inadequate 
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R. M. says, Mr. Rcdfleldi of New York, and Col. Rpld, after paying par- 


knowledge (as"regarda myaclf ) of ilie evil attendant upon indulging in— what I 
certainly conaider— a rclnxoiion fraught with imminent danger. I have myaelf 
been a novel and romance reader, and to an extent which the greater number 
of your readerfc have not attained; and I know 1 auffered greatly.the ill 
<^ect« of which yet remain— in rantle-building reveries and ' day-droama,* 
during many of niy leisure momenta, every one of which my sober sense tells 
me IS fuoIislinesN and complete losa of time. I have had a^uments upon this 
point with several of my young acquaintances, and with Miero and there a 
one ' I have been auuceisful ; 1 have had the satisfactlou of 8ceinl| the result 
in some instances I so much desired— viz. the discontinuing such reading. Do 
you nonsider my position a Arm one or not ; and that upon the above grounds 
Bollly, without saying anything about triiniiig the mind for its future d^tiny 
beyond the precincts of tins present life, which, after all, is In reality the 
strongest and roost roncluslvc argument that can be brought to hear upon the 
au^ecl? •* V. Kibk.” 

If our corre^iondefit applies his censure only to novel and romance reading 
o/a par/icufat kind, or if he applies his censure to light reading iVi freexs, wc 
most cordially agree with him ; and so will every parson whose opinion is of 
the slightest value. Nothing can bo more enervating and degrading than 
mere shp-xlop reading ; and any young man with a spurk of manly spirit may 
well blush to own that his chosen books aro — “ no\’els and romances ! " But if 
our coi respondent would interdict nil inu^tnatwp imdinfr* lot him pause, and 
■ee where his censure would carry lii*n. The imagination is one of tlie noblest 
faculties of the human mind ; through it, in infancy and youth.we receive nearly 
all those impressions which shape and mould the human charaeter ; it lifts ns 
above the level of the brutes, and ludps to adorn and elevate liuman existence ; 
by means of it the Bible conveys some of its sublimcsl ideas, especially in 
reference to fiUurUy; the Saviour (we speak with all reverence) used it as 
a vehicle fur teaching immortal tnillis; and, used in ihcji-ay in which liod 
in'-endetTll should be used, it w'oiild he fruiiTiil of all goiR and all blessing. 
True, many to whom God hos given enwEu. or what we call genius, have sadly 
abused their trust ; and too many imaginative works have been written in all 
respects pernicious. Not only, too, hao the “ flue gold " been made '* dim,** 
but much base metal has been foKed into circulation. But we might as sooi. 
abandon the use of mnii^ey as a medium of exchange, hocaiiso of the danger of 
receiving spurious coin instead of genuine, os abandon imaginative reading 
because of its abuses. It is a gift to he ttghiljf u*vd, not to be thrown away, 
Rom the danger of abuse. 

As to the “ castic'huilding ” which novel-reading excites, that is an evil 
certainly Yet roa^jy people are great alr-castle builders, who scarcely read 
anything at all I Tht eri( Hex m the indnuduaU, If they arc ignorant, 
feeble-minded, and prone to dream v\iih tlieir eyes open, a course of novel- 
reading of alow, mediocre, or indiiTeront character will supply them with 
add.tloiial food fur ihcir weak and vain fancies. Let young men take care of 
themselves in this, as in every oUier matter : there may be morut oj^ rather 
mentfl drunkards, as well as pliyMcal ones ; and lie wlio unfits himsclfnlP me 
active business of life hy the reading of hooks, muBt||e as pitiable a fool, or as 
conteniplible a hluckhead, as t^c intemperate gkilton who sijifls himself with 
meat and drink, ond then tells you, with tears in his eyes, that he is very ill, 
and docs not know what is the mutter ! ^ 

R. J., lluDDB isPicLn.— ** W ill thou please to slate in what year China was 
Invaded and conquered by the Tartars ; %nd which of the Tartar race was 
made emperor ? ” 

a • 

The various lrii)es commonly known under the general name of Tartars 
were, in many respects, to China what the Barbarians were the Roman ' 
empire. .But the particular tribe which in modern limes effected the con- 
quest of the “ Cilestial Kmpire," and who may he termed the “Normans ’* 
of China, afu tlio Mantchoo, or Mandi.hj)o, wiio began their inroads Curing the 
early part of the If tli century, nearly completed ilielr coiKpicst about ICSO, 
and in H62 fairly estahllNhed themselves, by procluiimng the young son of 
Taylsong, their ab|e and victorious military chief, emperor. The young 
emperor, who waa only eight yearn of age at this period, liappened to have 
wise and able counsellors during his minority ; and he himself became famous 
for his energy and wisdom in after-years. Ills name was kanghi; and ins 
defendants still possess the throne tff Cliina. The conquered empire has 
been governed with considerable political sagacity; for the .“onqiierors, instead 
oT siilivertitig the ancient laws and customs, und rousing the people to despair 
by their oppression, have ratJief attempted to govern in what we would call 
Uio “ spirit of the constitui Ion.’’ ^'he actual power and military offices are 
generally, if not exclusively, in the hands of Mandshoos, but the civil employ- 
ments are lieitowed on native Chinese, as being acquainted with the language, | 
laws, ii.annen, and customu of the country, j 


tlcular attention to the movements of storms, have come to the conclusion that 
they have a rotary motion. Nor is lucre wanting facts ti ‘bear out this idea : 
they hare traced on the map the paths of several hurricanes which have dune 
great damage in the West Indies, and have shown proofs sufficient to conviiica 
the most incredulous ? In No. 50 of your Journal there Is ah interesting 
account of a tornado ' which occurred in the county Alleghany, In the state of 
New York.* The facts there mcfitloned are evidences corroboraiivo of the 
above theory. Now, do whirlwinds not give us opportunities for making 
(observation so as to Ax more precisely tha laws which regulate storms ; they 
being, in fact, storms reduced into a compass observable in all their move- 
ments. You say, ifi your ‘account* above • eferrclj to, ‘Now that scientific 
inquiry has been directed to the subject^ii becomes important that every fact 
tending to illustrate it should be noted and recorded, as by such means alone 
can we arrive at a satisfactory conclusion.* Solomon says, that ‘ There is no 
new thing under Ufe sun;’ again he says, ‘ I'here Is no remembrance of 
former things.' Now, in so far as regards the above theory, Solomon ia 
right, n Is not a new theory that is advanced ; but it is one whlbh was known 
to the abovegucni ioned king of Israel ; for in the 1st chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
verse 6th, th^tcory is thus stated : ‘ The wind goeth toward the south, and 
tiimcih About unto the north ; it whlrleih about continually ; and the wind 
retumetb again according to bis circuits.* 1 have never seen any notice taken 
of the verse flrst quoted ; but 1 think it ought not to be left in oblivion, as 
possibly some inferences may be drawn from it which will lead to Important 
results.*' 

R. M.'s idea is ingenious ; but wc aro rather of opinion that Solomon did not 
uiticipate the theory it the rotary nature of storms. The reference In 
Ecclesiastes is considered to bo made to the periodical choracter ol the winds, 
which, in Palestine, as well tt& other Eastern countries, have i4ieir seasons and 
their points ; blowing steadily during one portion of the year from one point, 
and then sliiftlng to the opposite point, with a regularity unknown to us. In 
tills sense, the i*erse is very simple : “ going toward the south,** and “ turning 
about unto the north ; ** thus “ whirling about continually,” and. In its regular 
eoaion, “ returning again according to its circuit.*!.” 

Will any of our readers give us an answer to the following ? 

“ I should feel much oldiged if you would explain, for the information of 
myself us well as other readers of your periodical, the cause of the rotary 
motion «f camphor when placed on the surface of pure water contained iii a 
basin; also the cause of its leceding to the side of the resscl, and the rotary 
motion censing the instant a drop of oil is let fall «)ii the water, I have found 
this experiment in several works, but can And no explanation. “ \V. W.” 

Our correspondent who mentiens ilic name of a well-known naturalist as 
still’ believing in tlie ridiculous nonsense about swallows diving underwater 
nud remaining toriild all winter, must surely bav'e been quizzed or hoaxed. 
Naturalists of great nf me did, indeed, once believe in such stuff, and gravely 
recorded how the creatures assembled on the banks of ri*. ers, and sung their 
swallqw song before they took their dite for the winter ! How could the bird 
exist, I vhen even sea-fowl cannot remain submerged ? It may he retorted, 
Uiat toads are occasionally found imbedded in stone or oak ; but they have 
I never been found under perfectly unequivocal rircmnsiaiicos, so asAo preclude 
I the silprositlon th^l the animal, in its tadpole state, found admission by some 
I oavity or aperture, lived by oalching insects, und gradually beceming too large 
to get oul^ was obliged to remain in its prison, still exi->tmg by the air and 
t insects which entered by the opening. As to the swallows, it is an established 
fact that they arfi birds of passage. « 
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sparkled like cryatals on the shaggy nap of hia Flashing jacket, « 
and removing his neckerchief, which was nearly saturated by the 
wet trickling down his neck, he seated himself opposite tne fire 
with the air of a man who knew himself to bb an intimate, if not a 
welcome guest. ^ 

** 'Well, Roderick," said the old man, as Jio reamed his Dutch 
pipe within the alcove of the blazing fire, " we have a roughish 
sort of night of 

** W^hy yes,’* replied the young sailor, 1 guess as how we 
have a roughish sort of night of it indeed ; that *s as be, if the wind 
blowing great guns and small arms, and the rain battering about 
one’s ears like mar.Vn-spikes points downwards, can make it so. 
For lyy own part, I’m not to say over* nice about the weather at the 
best o’ times; but one hardly reckons on being taken aback, as it 
were, by a December breeze like this, afore the autumn is well over 
one’s head.’’ 

" Poh, poh, Roderick," observed the old man, smifingly ; 

<* never sl&d about the rain, my boy ; if the gale batters about 
our heads, why it batters about the heads of others^as well ; and 
there ’ll be less chance of cruisers in the Channel to*night. Come, 
Nance, roy old girl, let’s splice the mninbrace ; Roderick won't 
refuse to drink the good old toast of * The ship that goes, the wind 
that blows, and the lass that loves a sailof.’ " 

The woman thus addressed was the old man’s wife, and the 
mother of bis family. She was a woman of superior intellectual 
endowments, although lowly, meek, and humble ; and she filled the 
station which Providence had assigned her with feminine care and 
spread table within gave ample proof. assiduity. She moved about the apartment with noiseless activity, 

1 have said that the sun was still some degrees, above the bori* the generij^ sweetness of her heart dispensed happiness around her, 
aon — BO it was ; but the time-piece was the only evidence of that and she was never more cheerful than when providing for the corn- 
fact, for, bright as it may have shone in other parts, its* intense fxvts of him upon whom the fondness of the woman had settled 
light could not penetrate the rolling clouds which continued since — and what can there be on this earth to equal the intensity of a 
noon to hang heavily over this marshy land. The air was unusually woman’s love ? What said the smuggler to this partner of his 
close, heavy, and oppressive. The morning had opened with a existence,* when his only son died in her arms, and in the intense 
dazzling watery sun, but towipds mid-day the sky bec^e over- agony of her gyief the world appeared at that moment void of any- 
cast. The copper tinge in the heavens, and the distant peals of thing that could bring comfort to her mind? — Nance, thou wert 
thuq^r, at first but indiatingtly heard, denoted the gathering bidden to eat of my bread, and to drink of my cup ; they shall yet 
storm* The oaitle grazing in the fields no Jonger cropped the be made sweet to thee ; I*will give, and thoushalt epjoy*— be thou 
fragrant iierbage (although from the recent heavy autumnal rains yet retsaned to cheer a blighted J^ome!” 

the verdure looked as fresh and as green as in the month of May), The fragrant Scheidam, and a pitcher of spring-water, clear as 
and the evening song of the little birds was bushed in silence. * 

Towards night-fall, a low caatious tap at tb*e door of the soli- 
tary residence attracted the attention of its inmates, who were 
seated round the fire. Although it waf scarcely discernible, from 
the heavy rain which dashed against the window-shutters, the (ilder 
of the family rose from his seat, and approaching the entrance, 
waited in silence until the knock was repeated* He then raised 
the latch at a given signal, and a young man in the OnLpary dress 
of a sailor entered the apartment, muttering, in a dSssatisfied in- 
distinct tone, a seaman’s anathema against thjB wpafiher. . Without 
noticing the inmates, must of whom rose on his ^trance, he pro- 
ceeded, very much after the fashion of a Newfoundland dog Just 
out of the water, to shake off the large drops of rain which 

voii. m. 

* 0ri4bur,f tad Svau Prlau?*, tVhlMfiisn. 


crystal^ were placed on the table. The old man helped himself 
sparingly, for he had not yet had hia evening meal, but the young 
sailor did ample jnstice to t)ie proposed toast. « 

lie head of this family was a man in robust health, tall, and of 
powerful sinew ; age had not yet crippled his manly fomn, although 
nearly seventy winters and exposure to a variety of climes, may have 
varied the once dark colour of his hair to an tron grey ; his arms 
were yet strong and muscular, and it might have been profitable to 
those who had any dealings with him to count him rather as a 
friend than an enemy. ^ 

His features were strikingly prominent ; his forehead, from which 
bis bristly^hair was combed back,* projected over very large olack 
eyes, of calm yet dignified eziAssaion ; his high cAeek-bones Were 
L 
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fThe following story li founded on an incident In tlie perMual hUtory of Its 
autnor, who ii one of our known and valued i»fttributori.] 

In the autumn of the year 18—, there dwhlt in a retired part of. 
the wretched town of Flushing, not fawfrom the sea- side, an 
English family. The houae in which they resided looked mean 
and sAitary ; the upper part had not even tl|j|l^ appearance of 
having been tenanted for many years. 

It stood by itself, and its grey walls looked dreary and cheerless, 
like the walls of a prison ; a amall court-yard separated the build- 
ing from the road, but it was neglected and overgrown with weeds. 
The swallow built its nest unmolested under the eaves of the bhuse, 
aud the jackdaw seemed disposed to take possession of the chim- 
neys. On the particular da^ with which my atory commences, the 
window-shutters on the ground floor were partially closed, althoi^h 
the sun was yet some degrees above the horizon ; and one or two 
which had escaped the rusty hold-fasta in the wall, swung back- 
wards and forwards, creaking mournfully on their hinges. Even 
at midsummer, or upon the brightest dayi this dwelling had a 
cold wintry appearance, and the barking of a fierce wolf-dog when- 
ever a stranger approached, was the only noise to denote that life 
existed there. But although its external appearance bespoke in- 
animate poverty and wretchedness, there were inmates there who, 
though they cared not to attract the notice of the pasiftrs-by, had 
that knowledge of comfort of which the blazing fire and the neatly- 
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covered to their apex hy long wiry whUkere, which united in g 
thick bnahy cli|8ter underneath the chin ; the throat ai^d paft of 
the chest were quite bare, and bis complexion might have been 
tallow, but for the neutral tint between a red and brown, which 
had so cifTectually brooxed it. 

But though calm and dignified, the traoee of an a|xiout mind 
were apparent in the sunken eye and farrowed cheek, worn gs it 
were by thought and care, rather than by grief or old age. "Xfit the 
bardiitood of bis manner, the activity of his movements, and 
profession to which he appeared to belong, added to h|s determined 
tone, |!tve to his general outline a freedom of action of that elastic 
character which seemed to promise that he had yet many years of 
the sands of life to run. 

His Sress was simply that of the humble mariner, partaking in 
part the costume of the Dutch fisherman with that of the Folkstone 
pilot ; ond he looked like a brave man, who although perhaps not 
easily excited, would, for that reason, be the less easily subdued. 

I'hc life he led, for 1 cannot designate him by any name — a false 
one I will no^ his real one I cannot give him — was that of a 
smuggler. Ho bad been forced into it by circugistancos^of a singu- 
lar and uncontrollable nature, and* although the commencement of 
such a life may have been repugnant to his feelings, its attractions 
and the prospect of soon realising a fortune daxzled his ardent 
mind, and in lime habit had strongly attached him to it* 

Often, in the anguish of a woman's fears, had his wife hung on 
his neck wUh intense feeling, beseeching him, for the spke of those 
whom ProvfUenoe had confided to his care, to relinquish the 
doubtful, dangerous, indefensible trade of a contrabandist; and 
strongly did she urge those long restless nights of misery, when, in 
the stillness of feverish repose, the image of her husband has 
haunted her in a thousand frightful forms ; at one moment be- 
trayed into the hands of a watchful enemy, or, at another, driven 
upon the rocks, and carried from her grasp by the receding surge 
into the deep waters ; but hitherto her efforts had been unavailing. 

The smuggler was a native of Cornwall, and in early life com- 
manded a fine trading sloop which his father had bequeathed him. 
He told me himself (poor fellow I) that she was tlie pgde of his 
heart, and a tighter built craft had never sailed from Fowey. * He 
had made three prosperous trips in her, when a continued stosjji 
drove him off the land, and for nine days he beat about the narrow 
channel, without a single glimpse of sun or star to tell him where 
he was. On the morning of (be tenth day it blew a hurricane ! 
bit little sea-boat laboured in the trough of the heavy sea, and 
although he could not show a stitch of canvas, he had hope of 
weathering the storm, when the mist suddenly cleared away, and 
he found himself upon a lee-shore, driftinl; rapidly towards therocks. 
An enemy’s port lay within his reqeh ; by prompt and energitic ma- 
nagement he might yet weather the breakers, and round the light- 
houseat the eastern extremity of the harbour ; hut then he mpst tur- 
render himself, his vessel, and his cargo, and become a prisoner of 
war— to enduce, perhaps, years of wretched confinement. However, 
he had not even tim^ to dwell upon the misery of such an alter, 
native ; the«moment was critioal, and by instant decision could he 
alone hope to resctte^ himself and bis crew from the perils of the 
deep. Quick in hih resolve, he ordered the only sail he had left to 
be hoisted— the little vessel dashed through the foamy water, and 
in half an hour- from the moment h^ discovered the land, fie and 
hit exfiaipited crew were consigned to the custody of the gen- 
darirea. and all the property he possessed in this world was lost to 
him for ever. 

Ho then became the agent of a<.rinuggling concern, from whic^ 
he progressively merged into that of a principal, and afterwards 
removed to Fluslung, where he was joined by his wife and family. 


Haring |[iven this sl)ort sketph of the early life qf thp smuggler, 
which It is perjiaps gs well tl^f reader ahopld knqw, wq now retgfn 
to the solitary dwelling. 

Well, Roderick,’’ inquired the smuggler, **havd*yoa got all 
the bales on board ’ ” . 

** Ay, master,” answered Roderick, who was the mate of the 
yeesel questipii, ^e Iqri under hatches and 

well battened down afore 1 put my foot ashore : and as for that 
lubberly-looking rascal w^o has 1>een backing and filling in my 
wake the whole of this blessed day, I only wish I had the chap 
in Uue water, and if I would’nt show him the tilting end of a plank, 
my name ’s not Bill Roderick*’* 

** Poh, poh,” said thc smuggler, ”youapd I have lived too long 
in a wood to be frightened by an owl, Roderick ; and as for themat- 
terof that dodging scoundrel, why let Him do his best — 1 know him 
well, the sneaking hypocrite I All he can say now will hardly reqeh 
the other side of the ij^ater, if wo once get this night’s breeze well 
under the stem of the little Seadrift. 

** With our pocketf well lined, why oiir lirei shell be mended, 

Tne laws of our country we no’er will break more.'* 

Although thd^ipper of the Seadrift quoted tho outrage on the 
laws of his country, when he sang this fragment of Dibdin’^ well- 
known song, few men thought less lightly of the guilt attached to 
it than he did. 

Whether this proceeded from a singular absence of that moral 
tense which tells a man the distinction between right and wrong, 
or whether the smuggler deemed himself justified in doing that for 
his livelihood which, bad be abstained from when tho opportunity 
offered, hundreds of othfr men would have embarked in, 1 cannot 
pretend to say ; but as bis was a cool reflecting mind, I should 
rather attribute it to the latter cause, altbougli in the first onset 
of his bold career the risk he incurred might have brought the 
first home to his untutored feelings. However that might be, 
habit and prosperous voyages had so far effectually banished such 
qualms of conscience from the breast of the hurdy mariner, th.it he 
now considered it as riuch a part of his duty to defend, at the risk 
of his own life and regardless of the sacriHce it might cause of 
others, his contraband property, as strenuously as, ou the other 
hand, he would have fought to recover it for the revenue of his 
country, had the duties of a custom-house officer devolved on 
him. 

■^^Tien ^le clock struck eight, a warm supper was placed 
before the skipper of the Seadrift and Roderick. Sonic excellent 
Dutch herrings, a fine piece of Haiiibro’ beef, and a savuiii'y 
omelet, comprised the repast, on which the smuggler asked a 
blessing with becoming solemnity, and the family sat down and 
partook of the meal ; but it was not a cheerful one. There were 
around that table conflicting feelings which forbade mirth. The 
head of the family was upon the eve of another departure from his 
home ; and although he promised that this voyage should be his 
last — that he would not again tempt that Providence which had 
heretofore been kind to him, and that having run thi.s cargo, he 
would turn the Seadrift over to Roderick, and remove from his 
present djsmal abode to a less gloomy habitation, yet, upon such a 
night — tlie rain dashing against the shutters, and the storm almost 
shaking the bouse to its foundation— what pledge could wholly re- 
move the anxioub forebodings of Hn attached wife } In an'Ahcr 
short hour be woiffd be tossed about on the fearful billow, and 
every fresh blast of wind thVoughout the night would too surely 
recal his imege to her distracted miud. 

IThere was another also present, of%hom mention has not yet 
been made. Sbeevas a darkriiaired girl, of surpassing loveliness; 
her form wa-s light and graceful, ^nd her tiny foot left no impress 
on the sand, as she had often bounded forward, on the arrival of 
her lover, to meet him., was not above the middle height of 
woman, but her figqra wm exquisitely roundt^d. Her complexion 
was dark, like that of her father, and her luxuriant hair black as 
the ri^en’s wing Her 'sparkling eyes were shaded by long and 
silken fringes ; and yet those eyes, brilliant as they were, were 
dark as nighC; She sat next to Roderick, and was the smu^er’s 
eldest dahgh^. 

To say tha^I^ary’a mind was free from the disquietude which 
at this moment pervaded others of the family group, would be a 
manifest injustice to the feelings she entertained, with all the fer- 
vency of a first attachment, towards one of the party ; and the 
intense anguish with which ahe had raiaed her dark expressive eye, 
when her father annonneed his intention of making over to 
Roderick the little Seadrift after this voyage, spoke her feelio£|a 
with silent eloquence. 
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One other person sat upon the right hand of the smuggler. He 
ves a fine , and from the lineaments of his features, a stranger 
ivould have said that ie sprung from gentle blood. The name he 
went by was Henru^Trevillian. No 4 >ne could say whether that 
was his patronymic or not, for little was known of his history 
before he became an inmate, and to all appearance a nysmber, of 
the smuggler’s family. It was conjectured that he bad been con- 
fided to the paternal care of the smuggler under peculiar circum- 
stances ; the youth himself regarded the old man as his father. 

The boy sat on the right hand of the smuggler, looking il)i to 
him with altcnmte feelings of hope and fear ; for he had that 
morning pleadea hard to be taken on bdhrd the Seadrift this 
voyage. The idea of bcipg a sailor-boy bad caught |hc lad’s 
fancy ; to be tossed about on the mountain wave, in the beautiful 
little vessel he so often visited when iif harboifr, was something so 
novel and delightful to his young imagimt^ion, that the moment 
their frugal meal was finished, and whilst Roderick was soothing 
the dark-eyed maid with a sailor's benedfetion, the boy rose sud- 
denly from his seat, threw himself with convulsive energy into the 
embrflhe of the old man, and declared his determinatiou to accom- 
pany him. 

Well, well, Harry, he it so, my boy; 'twill only be for a 
few days; you’ll soon wish yourself under the old lavly’s wing 
again.” And with this observation the smuggler rose from his 
chair, and, with a powerful eflfort to subdue the feelings of the 
husband and parent, hastily care-ssed his children, pressed his 
bosom the mother of his offspring, and, followed by Roderick uiul 
the hoy, hurried from the only scene of enjoyment he had in this 
world, into the gloom of night, to resume his dangerous calling, 
with sensations of a better kind than the W'orld might have gi^'cn 
the outlaw' credit fur. 

In less than half an hour the harbour was cleared, and the little 
Seadrift was on the wing, careering to the gale under a spread oi 
canvas, which bore her rapidly fiom the spot where Roderick's 
heart lay. • ^ 

The beautiful little Seadrift sailed like a witch. Her own#r 
boasted that nothing he had ever seen could touch her ; and she 
had hud some sharp trials in her time with some of our small 
cruisers. It was said that she could disguise herself, and ba/ile 
the wits of our lynx-eyed revenue men, with singular facility; at 
one moment floating on the water as light end ns gracefully as a 
Columbine, and the next as heavy and as sluggish in tier appear- 
ance as a clumsy coasting sloop. 

It is, however, our privilege to sail even faster than the Seadrift ; 
for on the same autumnal day which witnessed her de|iarlure 
from Flushing, we beg to introduce the readef to an English 
frigate which has just cast anchor in an unfiequcnted roadstead on 
the western coast of Ireland, after having nanowly escaped tho.se 
dange.ious rocks in the Mul bay which run hidden along way into 
the Atlantic, and on which a portion of the. proud Armada of 
Spain was totally destroyed in 1588. * 

The sea around the lonely isles of Arran, and for some miles 
along the rocky shore from^Galwny to the cntruiire of* the river 
Shannon, presented one continued sheet of living fount ; for the 
equinoctial gales had this year set in before the expected time, and 
with unusual seventy. • , 

Happy were they, who, having a clear offmg and plenty of sea- 
room, oould lay their vessel to under her storm-staysails, and 
quaff their three-watered grog in conscious security, gs their well- 
trim med bark rose on the billow, like the stormy petrel wlpch 
followed ^1 her wake. 

There was not, at the period I am speaking of, that bright 
revolving light which is now exlubiled on thecenfral isle of^Arruii, 
as a friendly beacon to ships of every nation, to tell them of their 
affinity with the hidden dangers of Mai bay ; and many u brave 
mariner, driven by the tempest from the broad bosom of* the 
Atlantic, has perished under the shade of the long winter’s gloomy 
pight, on the rocks which guard this dreary, thinly-inuabited, 
iron-girt shore, unseen and unheard of! « 

^ The fi igate which found so welcome a shelter ia tkffe rarely- 
visited roadstead oJluded to, was descried early in the morning by 
a few poor fishermen to the northward of the hightsliff of Baltorjl. 
She appeared to tremble beneath the pressure of her storm -sails, 
as she struggled to weather a reef of rocks which ran cut from a 
low island ; and keenly did those fishermen watch with intense 
interest the progress of the noble vegsel, calculating the portion 
of plunder that would fall to the lot of each individual, .If unhap- 
pily she failed to weather the breakeis. But Providviicc on this 
occasion interposed between the gallant crew and the lawless I 
designs of the marauding fishermen. The frigate prou jly bus- i 


tained the character she had long borne, of being one of the best 
8ca>boats in his Majesty’s service ; and the heartless pillage of 
the shipwrecked mariner was reserved for the subsequent disasters 
which befel the less fortunate crew of the hfartin, on that very 
coast. 

It is a l^utiful sight at any time to see a fine man-of-war come 
to an anchor, under all the majesty of her noble bearing on the 
water; and especially so when it blows a gale of wind. The 
fngafe, on approaching the anchorage, gradually shortened sail to 
her close-recfed topsails, furled her courses, and braced her yards, 
so that, when she dropped her anchor, they would he poiiite4 
obliquely to the wind. Filially, she furled her last reinainMig sail, 
and the moment the fitike of her pondeious best bower took firm 
hold of the ground, she swung round with hdr head majestically to 
the gale. 

In a few minutes everything seemed as tranquil on boaft-d as if 
she had lain there from the cornmencemeur of ctte storm, and the 
disappointed fi.shcrmeii hastAied along the brow of the cliff to the 
little cove at t\;ti head of the loadstead, to examine their boats, 
which lay snugly moored under the shelter of a natural break- 
water. 

Towards evening the gale moderated, but not sufficiently to 
induce th^ captain to attempt a landing. The wcifiher still bore a 
gloomy aspect ; m ares’ -tai I •> were floating wildly in the unsettled 
sky, blown about by the cunlciiding winds aloft into a thousand 
fant^slic forms; and llic setting sun too suiely indicated, by its 
fierce angry glare, n continuation of the equiiioetod gale. The 
little birds eulltd by seamen Mother Carey’s chickens skimmed 
along the surface of the water, gracefully tipping the very edge of 
the waves with their extended wings, and then descending into the 
hollow of the sea, would rise again, and struggle to stern the 
already freshening hree/.e, until, no longer able to fly Jo windward, 
they wheeled round on the wing witli graceful curvatuic, and 
darted along the margin of tin. deep with the swiftness of the 
swallow ; whilst the larger birds buluiu'ed theinMdve^ in the wake 
of the ship, watching for tlic particles of food which floated 
astern. 

The small bower anc'hor w’ns droppetf under foot; the shect- 
calde was ranged, and jircparuf ions were made for obiaining a bujqily 
of water the following morning. Tiic aiichor-uulcli was liieti 
called ; and at 0..'U) llie captain delivered his nighi-ordcr book to 
the officer of the watch. 

The ship might he now said to be in a stafe of profound repose; 
the lights of the ciew had been cxliuguibUed ut eiglit o’clock, 
which, ill the autufiiniil and wiutur scu^-oiis of the ve.ir, is the 
curfcwMit’fl of the hcrvice. The ofIicer.s who hud then* tuin of 
nigl^t-diity to take had retired to their eol.s or hammocks ; and the 
anchor-watch were permitted to lie down on the lUciin-dcck, 
where, upon the oak-plank, and each ull'ordiiig the other his 
uppermost hip for u pillow, their deep sleep might have been 
envied by many of the nobles ofi the l.'irid. All was quiet and 
noisele.sB, save the wind rattling mournfully through the cordage, 
and the mcavired, thoughtful walk of the officer and ciuarter- 
master on duty. 

As soon os the feeble light had censed to glimmer underneath 
the folds of the tarpaulin^which covered the skyhgh^f the cap- 
tain’s cabin, and when the drow.sy skipper was allowed a reason- 
able time to sink into forgetful iipss of the past and present ; the 
cautious lieutenant called his next in command over to his side of 
the deck, and ordering him to keep a sharp look-out for squalls — 
to keef» his eye on the lead -line which was over the gangway— and 
above all, his attentive ear ou the captuiu's bell, he descended to 
his cubm, and, throwing hipnself on bis cot, soon cgused to think 
of tfle skipper or the night-order book. When the mate of the 
watch had walked over the captain’s head witk tfie measured tread 
of the lieutenant, and thought he had given the latter nme enough 
to join the commander in his slumbers, he, ip his turn, consigned 
the care of the frigate to the midshipman of the ^ watch; but 
instead of transferring to him the admonition of the lieutenant, he 
threatene*d to give him a precious good cobbing if he presumed to 
leave the deck— a threat whi |h the middy was quitR sure would bi^^ 
carried into effect, if he was caught napping ; but oft^yn as the 
youngster had been punished for similar transgressions, no sooner 
hod the ni^c coiled himself away in the topsail-haulyard rack, like 
a large Newfoundland dog, cnyelo|>ed to the rim of his tarpaulin 
Init in a thick Flubhing coat, tlmft he made over his post of honour 
to the bhifl' old quarter- masler, under whose more faithful charge 
his Majesty's frigate was left to ride out the gale. 

It continued to blow hard during the night, but with less stea- 
diness than the day before ; the squalls were therefore the more 
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sudden snd severe. Towards the mornings watch, the neck of the 
gale was fairly broken, and when the sun rose it was' a perfect 
calm. The aspect of the surrounding objects differed as much 
from that which they exhibited the evening before as the beautiful 
and ever-varying effeets of light and shade could make them. 
The coast was then almost shrouded in the drizzling mist of the 
gloomy storm, the rocky boundary of the iron-girt shole present- 
ing one unvoried line of bleak and barren sterility, against which 
the waves dashed with frightful violence : but now, as the chflerfut 
morning broke into the glorious light of day, the dense vapour 
^ ascending from the earth spread itself gradually, until it lay over 
the frigate like a dark canopy, extending its circular ridge to 
within twenty degrees of the horizon, and leaving the beautiful 
and lofty mountains <of Cunnemara reposing underneath, in the 
clear blue atmosphere of a lovely morning. The headlands pro- 
truded ‘Micir bold fronts into the sea, and seemed but half their 
actual disrance foom the ship. The smallest patches of the green- 
sward which grew in the interstices 0 the rocks were visible, and 
threw out the dark-coloured granite which formed the dreary 
boundary of the coast into bold relief ; and the vdlge of the hori- 
zon was a perfect circle of light, clearly indicating the approach of 
a warm day. 


At one bell gfter four, the hands were turned up to shorten-in 
cable. The small hower, which had been dro[ipcd undef foot as a 
nivcaulionitry measure the nights before, was released from its 
hdlding-ground ; and it was well for those who had slumbered on 
their watch that tlie second anchor was down, for the bhiu had 
drifted during tlie night so far as to alter the bearings taken oy the 
maMer the evening before very considerably. But who could say 
at what hour she drifted ? — it might have been during the first 
watch, alter the ship was consigned to the gruff old qiiarter- 
masiter, wh^ might have gone, when his officers left him, to smoke 
his pipe in the galley ; or it might have been during the middle 
WHich, when the squall, which caused the ship to tremble again, 
came rushing down the ravine at the head of the roadstead : at all 
events, tiie affair passed off in quietness, because the delinquency 
was not attended by any serious result 

At seven bells, the shoetcable was coiled away, yards squared, 
and sails loosed to dry. The Cighter spars were again pointed to 
the zenith, the decks well holy-stoned ; and then the first lieute- 
nant descended to his cabin, to purify the outer man with a wash 
and a shave. 

At eight o’clock, the boatswain piped to breakfast. 


RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.^-No. I. 

By John D. Godman. 

Accordiko to our promise in our previous number, we here 
commence the series of papers, called ** Rambles of a Naturalist,” 
written by Dr. Godmaii. , 

From early youth, devoted to the study of Nature, it ha*s always 
been niy habit to embrace every opportunity of increasing my 
knowledge and pleasures by actual observation, and i have found 
am file means of gratifying this disposition, wherever my place has 
been allotte^ by Providence. When an iiihabitant of the country, 
it WHS Mifficieht to go a few steps from the door to be in the midst 
of numerous interesting objec^s ; when a resident of the crowded 
city, a lu althful w»dk of half an hoiir placed me where my favourite 
vnjoyment was offered in abundance ; and now, when no longer 
*ble to seek in fields and woods, and running streams, fof that 
knowledge which cannot readily be elsewhere obtained, the recol- 
lection of my foimer rambles is productive of a satisfaction which 
past pleasures But seldom bestow. Perhaps a statement of (vhe 
manner in which my^ntudiea were pursued may prove interesting 
to those whoi love the works of Nature, and may not be aware how 
great a field for original observation is within their reach, or how 
vast B variety of ini^riictive objects are easily accessible, even to 
the occupants of a bustling metropolis. To me it will be a source 
of great delight to spread these resources before the reader, and 
enable him so dieafdy to participate in the pleasures 1 have cn- 
T^»*.teil, Om wpll as place him in the way of enlai^ing the general 
stork of knowledge by communicating the results of his original 
obsrrvations. ^ ^ 

One of my favourite walks was through Turner*s-]ane, near 
Phil.uh lphia, which is about a qcsOrtcr of a mile long, and noL 
muiM wuler than an ordinary street being closely fenced in on 
X) U sule'^ ; yet iny reader may feel surprised when informed that 
I tound ample employment for all my leisure, daring six weeks, 
within and about Us precincts. On entering tte lane fhmi 


the Ridge-road, I oliterved a gentle elevation of the turf beneath 
the lower rails of the fence, which appeared to be uninterruptedlj 
continuous ; and when 1 had cut through the verdant rbof with my 
knife, it proved to be a regularly arched gallery or subterranean 
road, along which the inhabitants could securwy travel at all hours 
without fi^ar of discovery. The sides and bottom of this arched way 
were smooth and clean, as if much used : and the raised superior 
portion had long been firmly consolidated by the grass roots, inter- 
mixed with tenacious clay. At irregular and frequently distant 
intervals, a side-path diverged into the fields, and by its superficial 
situation, irregularity, and frequent openings, showed that its pur- 
pose was temporary, br had been only opened foV the sake of pro- 
curing food. Occasionally 1 found a little gallery diverging from 
the main route bdheath the fence, towards the road, and finally 
opening on the grasi, ns if the inmate had come out in the morn- 
ing to breathe the early air, or to drink of the crystal dew which 
daily gemmed the close-cropped verdure. How 1 longed to detect 
the animal which tenanted these galleries, in the performance of 
his labours ! Farther on, upon the top of a high bank, which pre- 
vented the pathway from continuing near the fence, appeared 
another evidence of the industry of my yet unknown miner. Half 
a dozen hillocks of loose, almost pulverised earth, were thrown up 
at irregular distances, communicating with the main gallery by 
side passages. Opening one of these carefully, it appeared to 
differ little from the common gallery in size ; but it was very diffi- 
cult tp ascertain where the loose earth came from, nor have I ever 
been able to tell, since 1 never witnessed the formation of these 
hillocks, and conjectures are forbidden where nothing but observa- 
tion is requisite to the decision. My farther progress was now inter- 
rupted by a delightful brook which sparkled across the road over a 
clear, sandy bed ; and here my little galleries turned into the field, 
coursing along at a moderate distance from the stream. 1 crept 
through the fence into the meadow on the west side, intending to 
discover, if possible, the animal whose works hod first fixed my 
attention ; but as I approached the bShk of the rivulet, something 
suddenly retreated towards the grass, seeming to vanish almost unac- 
countably from sight. Very carefully examining the point at which 
it disappeared, I found the entrance of another gallery or burrow, 
but of very different construction from that first observed. This 
new one was formed in the grass, near and among whose roots and 
lower stems a small but regular covered-way was practised. End- 
less, liowevir, would have been the attempt to follow this, as it 
opened in various directions, and ran irregularly into the field, and 
towards the brook, by a great variety of passages. It evidently 
belonged to an animid to^ly different from the owner of the sub- 
terranean passage, as I subsequently discovered, and may here- 
after relate. Tired of my unavailing pursuit, 1 now returned to 
the littleobrook, and seating myself on a stone, remained for some 
time unconsciously gazing on the fluid which gushed along in un- 
sullied brightness over its pebbly bed. Opposite to my seat was an 
irregular bole in the bed of the stream, into which, in an idle mood, 
I pushed a small pebble with the end of my stick. What was my 
surprise, io a few seconds afterwardsi^ to observe the water in this 
hole in motion, and the pebble I had pushed into it gently 
approaching the surface ! Such was the fact ; the hole was the 
dwelling of a stout^ little crayfish or afresh- water lobster, who did 
not choose to be ingommoded by the pebble, though doubtless he 
attributed ita sudden arrival to the usual accidents of the.stream, 
and not to my thoughtless movements. He had thrust his broad 
lobi|ter-like ciaws under the stone, and then drawn them near to 
his mouth ; thus nj^king a kind of shelf ; and as he re||^cbed the 
edge of the bole, he suddenly extended his claws, and rejected the 
encumbrance from the lower sidff, or down stream. Delighted 
to have found a living object with whose habits 1 was un- 
acquainted, I should havfi repeated my experiment, but the 
crayfish presently returned with what might he^ called an 
armful of rubbish, and threw it over the side of his cell and 
down tlfe stream as before. Having watched him for some time 
while thus engaged, my attention was caught by the considerable 
number ofi.Bii];plar holes along the margin and in the bed of the 
stream. One of these I explored with a small rod, and found it to 
be eight or ten kicJies deep, and widened below into a considerable 
chamber, in which the little lobster found a comfortable abode. 
Like all of his tribe, tlie crayfish makes considerable opposition to 
being removed from his dwelling, and bit smartly at tlie stick with 
his claws : as my present object was only to gain acquaintance 
with his dwelling, he was i^eedily permitted to return to it in 
peace. 

Under the end of a stone lying in the bed of the stream, some- 
thing w|ui floating in the pnre current, which at first seemed like 
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the tail of a finh ; and being deairoua to obtain a better view, I 
gently rained the atone on its edge, and waa rewarded by a very 
beautiful eight. The object first observed was the tail of a beauti> 
ful salanaiider, whose sides were of a pale straw colour, flecked 
with circlets of the* richest crimson.* Its long lizard>like body 
seemed to be semi-transparent, and its slender limbs appeared like 
mere productions of the skin. Not far distant, and near where 
the upper end of the stone had been, laycrouched, as if asleep, one 
of the most beautiful coloured frogs 1 had ever beheld. Its body 
was slender compared with most frogs, and its skin covered gir-ith 
stripes of bright reddish brown and grayish green, in such a 
manner as to recall the^beautiful markings of«the tiger’s hide ; and 
since ihe time alluded to, it has received the name of tigrina from 
Leconte, its first scientific describer. How long I should have 
been content to gaze at these beautiful animal#, as they lay bask* 
ing in the living water, I know not, had not the intense heat made 
me feel the necessity of seeking a shade. K was now past twelve 
o’clock i I began to retrace my steps towards the city ; and with- 
out any particular object, moved along the little galleries examined 
in themorning. 1 had advanced but a short distance, when 1 found 
the lasf place where 1 had broken open the gallery was repaired. The 
earth was perfectly fresh, and 1 had lostthe chance of discovering the 
miner, while watching my new acquaintances in the stream. Hurrying 
onward, the same circumstances uniforii<ly presented ; the injuries 
were all eflUciently repaired, and had evidently been very recently 
completed. Here was one point gained ; it was ascertained that 
these galleries were still inhabited, and 1 hoped soon to bocome 
acquainted with the inmates. But at this time it appeared fruit- 
less to delay longer, and I returned homo, filled with anticipations 
of pleasure from the success of my future researches. 

On the day following my first-related excursion, I started eewly 
in the morning, and was rewarded by one sight which could not 
otherwise have been obtained, well worth the sacrifice of an hour 
or two of sleep. There may be persons who will smile con- 
temptuously at the idea of^ man’s being delighted with such 
trifles ; nevertheless, we .are not inclined to snvy such as disesteem 
the pure gratification afforded by these simple and easily-accessibte 
pleasures. As I crossed an open lot on my way to the lane, a 
succession of gossamer spider-webs, lightly suspended from various 
weeds and small shrubs, attracted my attention. The dew which 
had formed during the night was condensed upon this delicate lace 
in globules of most resplendent brilliance, whose ^lear lustre 
pleased while it dazzled the sight. In comparison with the im- 
maculate parity of these dewdrops, which reflected and refracted 
the morning light in beautiful rays as the gossamer webs trembled 
In the breeze, bow poor would appear the most invaluable 
diamonds that were ever obtained from Golconda*or Brazil ! How 
rich would any monarch be that could boast the possession of one 
such, as here glittered in thousands on every herb and spra} I They 
are exhaled in an hour or two and lost, yet they are idroost daily 
oflered to the delighted contemplation of the real lover of Nature, 
who is ever happy to witness the beneficence of the great Creator, 
not less displayed in trivial circumstances than the most wonder- 
ful of his works. a * 

No particular change was discoverable in the works oT my little 
miners, except that all the places which had been a second time 
broken down were again repfiired, showing that the animal had 
passed between the times of my visit; and it may not be unin- 
teresting to observe how the repaif was effected. It appeared, 
when the animal arrived at the spot broken open cr exposed to 
the air, that it changed its direction sufficiently downwards to raise 
enough of earth from the lower surface to fin up the opening : 
this of course slightly altered t))p direction of the gallery ^t this 
point, and though the earth thrown up was quite pulverulent, it 
was so nicely arched as to retain its pjace, and soon became con- 
solidated. Having broken open a gallery where the turf was very 
dose and the soil tenacious, 1 was pleased to find the directidh of 
the chamber somewhat changed ; on digging farther with mv clasp- 
knife, 1 found a very beautiful cell excavated in very tougk clay, 
d^per than the common level of the gallery and towards one side. 
This little lodging-room would probably have held a* snfliU melon, 
and was nicely arched all round. It was perfectly clear, and 
quite smooth as if much used ; to examine it fully,* I was obliged 
to open it completely. ^The next day it was replaced by another 
placed a little farther to one side, exactly of the same kind ; it was 
replaced a second time, but when broken up a third time it^vas 
left in ruins.) As twelve o’clock ayproached, my solicitude to 
discover the little miner increased to a considerable degree ; pre- 
vions observation led me to believe thaPabout that time his presence 
WM to be expected, 1 had trodden down the gallery for some 


inches in a convenient place, and stood close by, in vigilant expec- 
tation. My wishes were speedily gratified ; in a short time the 
flattened gallery began at one end to be raised to its former con- 
vexity, and the animal rapidly advanced. With a beating heart, I 
thrust the knife- blade down by the side of the risiog earth, and 
quickly turned it over to one side, throwing my prize fairly into 
the sunshine. For an instant he seemed motionless from surprise, 
when I caught and imprisoned him in my hat. It would be vain 
form^ to attempts description of my pleasure in hating thus 
succeeded, small as was my conquest. 1 was delighted with the 
beauty of my captive’s fur ; with the admirable adaptation of his • 
diggers or broad rose-tinted hands; the wonderful strength of h.s 
forelimbs, and the peculiar suitableness of his head and fleck to 
the kind of life the Author of Nature had (Resigned him for. It 
was the shrcw-mole, or scalops canadensis^ whose history and 
peculiarities of structure are minutely related in the first volume of 
Godman’s American Natural History. All my researches never 
enabled me to discover a nesl^emale, or yuulhg offe of this species. 

All I ever caught were inaffi, though this most probably was a 
mere accident. aThe breeding of the scalops is nearly all that is 
wanting to render our knowledge of it complete. 

This little animal has eyes, though they are not discoverable 
daring its living condition, nor are they of any use to it above- 
ground. Jn running round a room (until it had pt;ifectly learned 
where all the obsllicles stood), it would uniformly strike hard 
agaiqpt them with its snout, ana then turn. It appeared (o me as 
singular that a creature which fed upon living earlli-wurms with all 
the greediness of a pig, would not destroy the larvae or maggots of 
the flesh-fly. A shrew-mole lived for many weeks in my study, 
and made use of a gun-case, into which he squeezed himself, us a 
burrow. Frequently he would carry the meat he was led with into 
his retreat; and as it was warm weather, the flies deposited their 
eggs in the same place. An offensiie odour led n^ to discover 
this circumstance, and I found a number of large larvie, nve/ 
which the shrew. mole passed without paying them any attention, 
nor would hr, when hungry, accept of such food, though nothing 
could exceed the eager haste with which he seized and muiiclu d 
earth-worms. Often when engaged in observing him thus em- 
ployed, have I thought of the stories tola me, when a boy, of the 
manner in which snakes were destroyed by swine ; his voracity 
readily exciting a recollection of one of these animals, and the 
poor worms writhing and twining about bis jaws answering for the 
snakes. It would be tedious were 1 to relate all my rambles under- 
taken with a view to gain a proper acquaintance with this creature, 
at all hours of the day, and late in the evening, before daylight, 

&c. &c. ^ * 

Among'other objects which served as an unfailing source of 
amivement, when resting from the fatigue of my walks, was the 
little inhabitant of the brook, called the gyrinus natator. The^e 
merry swimmers occupied every little sunny pool in the stream, 
apparently altogether engaged in sport. A circumstance con- 
nected with these insects gives the.ki additional interest to a close 
observer; they aie allied by their structure and nature to those 
nauseous vemin the cimiccs (or bed-bug'^)^ all of which, whether 
found infesting fruits or our dormitories, are distinguished hy their 
disgusting odour. But their distant relatives, called by the buys 
the water-witches and anple-smetlers^ the gyrinns natator aboie 
alluded to, has a delightful smell, exactly similar to that of the 
richest# mellowest apple. This peculiarly pleasant smell freipiently 
causes the idler many unavailing efforts to secure some ut these 
creatures, whose activity in water renders their pursuit very diffi- 
cult, though by no means so much so as that of some of the h-ng- 
legged water-spiders, which walk the waters dry-shod, and c\ade 
the grasp with surprising eqpe and celerity. What yurpoacs eitlier 
of toese races serve in the great economy of nature has not yet been 
ascertained, and will scarcely be determined u'fciil our store ot facts 
is far more extensive than at present. Other and Aill more re- 
markable inhabitants of the brook, at the sqme time, came within 
my notice, and afforded much gratification in the observation of 
their habjts. 

■■ "■ # * 

DEFINITION OF “ A CHARACTER.” • 

By this is meant a mind cast in a peculiar mould, and unwilling 
either to fie remodelled and recaet, or to be ground down in the 
mill of fashion, and have its aqgles and its roughness taken off. so 
#8 to become one of the round, lud smooCli, and similar personages 
of the day, and indeed of all times and almost all nations. Such 
characters are farther remarkable for ever bearing their peculiar* 
ities about with them, so as at all seasons, and on all subjects, to 
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display their deviations from unlikeness to other men. Snch 
persona are of necessity extremely amuelng : they are rare, and 
they ere odd ; they arc also ever in keeping and contdatenoy with 
themselves as tlicy are different from Others. Hence they acqhtre, 
besides entertaining us. a kind of claim to respect, because they 
are independent and self-possessed. But they are always more 
respected than they at all deaetve. Not only are many of their 
peculiaririea the result of indulgence approaching to affectation, 
so BH to make them little more than a respectable kind of bu^mns, 
enjoying the mirth excited at their own expense, but even that 
Subsirutum of real originality which they have without any affec- 
tation, commands more respect than jt is entitled to, because it 
wears the semblance of much more independence than belongs to 
it, and, while it savouts of originality, is really only peculiar and 
Strange . — Lofd Brougham. 

• 

A^ClfeNT SCOn^H GAMES. 

Mr. Tvtler, the eminent historian of Scotland, in his work 
entitled “ Lives of ScottiMli ‘WorthieB,” gives a chapter of anti- 
qniirian illustrations, in which be describes some of the ancient 
games and amusements of Caledonia while yet 

• “ n^hpath a monarch’s fppt , 

fiat Legislation’s sovereign poi\priP' 

He has drawn his information from the pages of the manugcript 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, during the reign of the 
Fourth James, whose fondness for all sorts of games and revelry 
apfvenrH to have been perlVctly pre[iostcrous, and frcqnently any- 
thing but retinCd. He is often content with much humbler sport 
than ft tournament of knights and ladies gay. For instance, he is 
repreacntec^ as giving eigliteen shillings to ‘‘ r wife at Bathgate bog 
that the king revit a rung fra,"— that is, wrested a Blick from. 
Vlt know nothing more about the masculine female here spoken 
of, except the simple fact mentioned. We suspect, however, that 
the WHS a codgeUpla\er or wrCatler of considerable celebrity, which 
she had acquired by numerous triumphs over those of her own 
immediate sphere who l 4 ,ad dared to enter the lists with her; and 
that she jirobabiy remained tyiconquered until majesty itself was 
pitted against her. This is mere conjecture; but we have no other 
Way of ai'couiiting for the circumstance, and Mr. Tytler is silent 
on the subject. The hero of Flodden would not certainly take 
the field against an ordinary Woman who was likely to fall an Casy 
prey to his superior strciigtli.— No such thing. She must have 
been an amazon of undoubted prowess, a feigning queen of the 
ring, the terror of Bathgute and all the neighbourhood,. We will 
not pause to dihcnss whether the B)3ort was kindly or not in those 
daya ; but only let us Ihiitk for a moment of George tlie Fourth, 
when he was in Scotland, taking the field in front of llolyrood 
House against a stalwart (ishwoiniin of Newhaven, and then and 
there wrestling with her for fhe possession of a cudgel. Let us 
think of all the splendour and^ nobility of the court oif the one 
hand, and all the glory and chivalry of Newhaven on the other, 
each party cheering on its combatant— the yells of (he ichthyolo- 
gists, when haply a fortunate twist or wrench on the part of the 
lemale seemed to promise an issue of the struggle in her favour — 
and then th»-%riamphant shouts of the iiqble men and noble ladies, 
when the portly wanior at length succeeded in gaining possession 
of the stick, and floari»hed it round his head in all the excftcment 
of victory. 

Another favourite sport of James was the exhibition of his skill 
and strength in utriking with the great sledge-hammer uked by 
smiths in their forge. In the year IfiOG, Sir Anthony D’Arsy 
visited the Scottish court as ambassador from France, and nuich 
distinguished himself at thn grand tournaments held at Stirling. 
But ti appears he msplayed hia prowe.s8 with a much weightier 
and more unwieldy weapon than a lance. One of the entries for 
this year in the book* of the high treasurer is, ** Item, to the smith 
quheii the king aifd the French knycht Strak at the steddye, 13 
shilliiigB." Leas vulgar sports, such as archery, ahootijig at the 
huts, with the jDroBs bow and culveriog, playing at the golf and 
^oot-bajl, hunting, hawking, racing, aill tournaments, were likewise 
practised, sit thus appears that those amuseriienfs which were best 
Calculated to develop and display manual strength a«d dexterity 
were most patronised, and appropriately so. in an Vheu herd 
blows were given and received. ChpS8*tiible8, dice, and cards wire 
akewise common, at least at court ; and the king seems almoif 
wways to have played for monev. The names of other gaUiCs are 
m^^ned m the accounts of the liord High Treasurer; but what 
iOrt OX amusemeiiCi these were It U hoaposHblo to lay, as the lOeni- 


ing and mode of playing have passed away. Solemnityand frolic, 
mortification aud amusement, outbreakingB of superstitious feeling 
and of reckless dissipation, were mixed together Li the most 
grotesque manner in these days. Pilgrimage and pantomime are 
made to balance each other.* The debt of guilt contracted at such 
exhibitions of mirth, madness, and absurdity, as the King of Bene, 
the Abbdt of Unreason, the Queen of May, the Daft Queen of the 
Canongate, is liquidated Uy a profuse donation to the grey friars 
for additional prayers and masses. Or it is settled in a more 
hoiqely manner by the king borrowing an angel or gold noble 
from his high-treasurer, and, after bending it, fixing the talisman 
to his bends. 'I'his,Jiowever, was not a t>eculk\rity in James; it 
was characteristic of the age in which ho nourished. 

Jamefr’s passion for music is wtll known ; he himself played on 
the lute and the .monocl;prdls When he took his progresses 
through his kingdom, be was generally welcAimed at the gates of 
towns with songs suhg by maidens ; and wherever he went, he 
seems soon to have foiirjd out those who excelled iii his favourite 
art, and could minister to the royal taste. For instance, as regu- 
larly as the king visits Dumfries, there is an entry of so^^much 
paid to “ a little crukit-backit vicar," who sings before the king. 
In these journeys he was always aecoinpanied by hi^ organihts, 
harpers, lutars, and Italian minstrels, who carried their instru- 
ments along with them : whether they travelled in a caravan, like 
the show-booth e.vhihitors of our own day, it is not possible now 
to ascertain. When the celebrated Papal embassy ainyed ut the 
Scottish court, bringing with it the splendid sword of justice which 
is still to be seen amongst the Scottish regalia, the. king seems 
first t(* have given audience, not to the ambassador, but to his 
servant, who was noted for singing a good stave. An Fahtera love 
of 'at ory -telling was also one of James’s passions. He docs hot 
appear to have been particularly fastidious about the rank or 
quality of the persons who thus sold him I he issue ol their 
imagination or their memory. One entry in M'.lh, introduces to 
our notice " Weddcrs|)OOii the Foulaj;, that tuld tab s, and brocht 
foulis to the king; "'and also one Watschod, another uii'«-rooa 
novelist of the times. On the 19th of April, 1497, the king is said 
to have been " listheniiig to twa filhilaris, who sung to him the 
ballad of Grey Steel ; " and m March 150ff, “ a poor man, wha 
tuld tales to the Majesty of Scotland," received a reward of six 
shillings and eightpeneft. This appears to have been I he very year 
of revelry. « One of the items of expense for it is, “ Payments to 
divers menstrales, schammourers, trumpeters, taiuhrowtars, fithe- 
laris, lutars, clarscharis, and pypans, extending to eighty -nine 
persons, forty-one pounds, eleven shillings,” — a large sum in those 
days. , 

i -THE ALBIGENSES AND VALLENSES. 

I Tub question W'hcther the doctrines of the Albigenses and 
Vallenses, who appeared in the South of France in the twelfth 
century, were identical wdth those of the Vaudois, the inhabitants 
of the Pictfimontese valleys, who became conspicuous at the era of 
the Refoitnation, has frequently been agitated in ilie religious 
world, and has even very lately been made a subject of con- 
troversy ; but such a discussion by no means fitted to our 
columns. Our attdbtion hds, however, been drawn by a corres- 
pondent to the historical details of these singular people; and 
believing that a brief account of their rise and suppression, con- 
nected as it is with the institution of that awful instrument of 
oppression, the Inquisition, will not be unacceptable to the 
majority of our readers, we are induced to give it. 

The constant efforts on ^the part of the popes to increase their 
temporal power frequently excited the opposition bf kings and 
emperors ; and ns early as 1 100, these disputes hod lessened the 
revereqee with which the pope, the father of the Church, hud been 
regarded. Aggressions on political rights by the papal puWer led 
to doubts of its spiritooi atfthority; and gradually a number of reli- 
ffiouB secffl aifpeared in Germany, Ffance, and Italy, who utterly 
denied the pa^^al antfaority, and proposed to follow strictly the 
example of the apostles. These heresies, as they were termed, - 
appear to have had their origin in Germany, and to have spread 
' from thence. Tlmy were divided into a great number of secti, 

’ eUcA differing in sumo degree from the others. It is now extremely 
diffientt to distioguish aocurf^tely between them, since the accounts 
which we have of tbeoi are the feporta of their enemies : and it ii 
only by internal evidence, Che defeeotlon of gross discrepancies, 
that we are enabled tb dravlr B 0 «r the trAth, it would feem that 
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lome of the German MCiddera were really infbcted with Mani> 
dhwiam, rb ^ is termed, and practised indpure rites and inculcated 
Impure doctrines, which we deem it unnecessary here to rapeat : 
It is extremely probable that libertines and euthUsiasits, one 
party deceWing, the other deceived, taking advantage of a time 
of moral excitement, may have advanced such doctrines^ it is an 
historical fact that they were attempted to be fixed on all the 
heretical sects that appeared at the period we allude to ; it is also an 
hiHrorical fact that the character of the French Albigcnsea and Val- 
lenses, blackened as it was by the reports of their persecntorsf has 
yet been redeemed by posterity, and their sole oflrence reduced to 
a deiiiiil of paparaiithcrity, and an attempt A) establish the prac- 
tice of Christianity upon the apostolic model. « 

The heretics continued to Increase ; their doctrinek Were for- 
mally condemned by the synod of Tdnrs in*lld3, but without 
much effect. At length, in the year 1200, Inimcent III., determined 
to extirputc all these abominations, gave ample commissions to 
different monks, whom he sent as emissaridk to the various infected 
quarters, to preach the true faith, arid excommunicate and banish 
OffendVrs. Dominic, the future chief of the Inquisition, was the 
leader of the missionaries sent to Toulouse, thC head-quarters of 
the Albigenses, so called from the district of Albigeois, a province 
in Languedoc, fiotli Albigenses and Vallenses. being good and 
peaceable citizens, had received every protection from the count of 
Toulouse, the lord of the territory in which they resided, who was 
suspected with some show of probability of entertaining thei( opi- 
nions. at least as far as opposition to papal dominion was con- 
cerned, and he for some time supported their cause ; but when a 
formal excommuniention was proiiouncril against him, he submit- 
ted to the Church, into which he was again received, only on |he 
inost humilintihg terms. “ The manner of the reconciliation of the 
earl of Toulouse,” says Limborch, ” was, according to Bzovilts, i 
thus : — The earl was hi ought before the gates of the church of St. 
Agdc in the town of that name. There were present more than 
twenty archbishops and hishofs.who were met for this purpose. The j 
earl swore upon the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
relics of the saints, wliich were exposed with great reverence before 
the gates of the church and held by several prelates, that he would 
obey the commands of the Holy Roman Church. When he had thus 
bound himself by an oath, the legate ordered one of the snered vest- 
ments to be thrown over his neck, and drawing him thereby, brought ; 
him into the church, and having scourged him with a wb%, absolved j 
him. Nor must it be omitted, that when the said earl was j 
brought into the church, and received his absolution a.i he was j 
scourging, he was so grievously torn by the stripes, that he could | 
not go out by the same place by w'hich he entered, hut was forced 
to pass quite naked as he went through the lower gate of the church. 
Ho was also served in the same manner at the sepulchse of St. 
Feter the Martyr, at New Castres, whom the earl had caused to 
he slain.” 

This reconciliation, however, availed liRlc to the unfortnnate 
count ; for during his obstinacy, a crusade had been preached 
against him and his heretic igibjects, and a largo army af zealous 
” cross-beafers,” headed by Simon de Montfort, had iiwaded his 
territories, and having o'Ace been fleshed, were in no hurry to 
abandon their prey. In the«year 1209 they overran the whole 
country. They utterly dcstiroyed the town of^Biterre, and when 
tome o> the troops hesitated to obey the orders, knowing that 
many of the inhabitants were good catholics, they were pressed on 
to the slaughtet by Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, ’who exhorted tl^em 
“to slay §11, for the Lord knew which wer6 his.’i Carcassonne next 
fell, and the inhabitants only saved theit lives updn complying with 
the brutal and ignominious conflition of marching but absolutely 
naked ; a condition to which the cOnnthss Agnes herself was ob- 
liged to submit. This disgusting requisition was probably enforced 
in ridicule of the pretended obscenities of heretical practices^ but 
U is in itself a terrible example of the barbarism of the period. 
De Montfort Was, by the uttiversal consent of*hi8 compknions, 
declared governot Of CavOaisOnne ahd all the conquered country, 
on whose inhabitants they eXterdsed the looBt unspagingr cruelties. 
Meantime Dominic, aOting from the first Under a papal commis- 
aioD for the snpprenlon of heire*y, continually prclkaed the neces- 
aity of a regular establishment for that puimose, and, after receiving 
additional powers froih the afehhishop of Toulouse, and subee- 
quenily from the po))e, at last obtained his ends by the rconlar 
esiabhhhment of thb Inqnisitiontfiret instituted at Toulouse), and 
confirmed by the authority of the Laxeiran Council in 12)fi. 

Raymond soon found himself in situation to defend his 
territories against De Montfort. In this distress, he appealed to 
thn Lateran ^oUneH then jdttmg, fej^xeseuted tils o^n sub- 


mission to the Church, and offered to answer for the orthodoxy of 
his subjects; but he could obtain no better terms than a surrender 
of all his dominions into the bands Of the Church, for the use of 
his son, then a minor, with a resefvation of 400 marcs of silver 
cr annum to himself, and her dower to his wife, who was ac- 
nowledged to be “ a most Christian lady.’* 

Raymond retreated to Spain; but his son, a young man of 
spirit, collected a body of troops in Provence, and maintained the 
war against de Montfort, who at length was slain while engaged in 
besieging Toulouse. Raymond the father died in 1221 ; and niter ^ 
his death, biS sun, now count of Toulouse, succeeded in ch^aring 
bis territories from the ihvaders, and banished the Inquihiiion. 
But a fresh set of enemies rose up against him. Aniainc, ihe son 
of Simon de Montfort, appealed to the kin^ of France, cleinung 
the county of TOulouse as his inheritance, and the Church pn). 
claimed a new crusade against the unfortunate Raymond. 4io de- 
fended himself well, but at length was bfockeil up in the rlty 
of Avignon, which Was howd^r so well supplied and ga^^i^unt'll as 
to have held out^ against the force opposed to it, had not treachery 
been used. The pope's legate, who accompanied the king's army, 
requested, under pretence of arranging the dispute and preveniing 
bloodshed, permission to enter the town, which was grunted ; tiut 
when the^ales were opened to admit him, a hodyaof troops, sta- 
tioned for the purpose, rushed after him, and the besieging army 
gained possession of the city. * 

Rdymoiid was admitted to surrender On conditions, hut they 
were terribly severe. He was first to abjuie hereby, and submit 
himself to the Church ; To take the cross, and make war five 
years against the Saracens or other enemies of the Chnstiau 
faith : To pay down 20,000 marcs of silver as a ruiiioin. 
That as Toulouse was a glR of the Church, he was only to 
hold a life-interest in it, and that it should not desdliid to his 
male heirs, but to the heirs of his daughter Juan, married to 
Alphonso, brother of king Louis of France. And lastly, 
that lie should give up to the king and the Church all the 
country beyond the bishopric of Toulouse to the east on both 
sides of the Rhone. “After this,” s^'s Limborch, “he sur- 
rendered himself at the Louvre to the king’s guards, t.ll his 
daughter and five of hU best-forfifild castles were delivered up to 
his messengers, and the waJIs of Toulouse entirely demolished. 
When all this was done, in the presence of two cardinals of the 
Church of Rome, our legate in France, and the oilier in Eng- 
land, he was led to the high altar in a Inicii garment and with 
naked feet, and absolved from the sentence of excommunication.” 
Bernard, in his ChAmicoii of the Roman Pontiffs, relating this liis- 
tory, says,' as Bzovius tells us, “ How holy a sight it was to see so 
greqjt a man, who for so long a while could resist so many and 
great nations, led naked in his shirt and trousers, and with naked 
feet, to the altar.” 

Count Raymond, thus humiliated, found himself obliged to join 
I in the p^rseAmtion of his /icreiicHiabjectB, and we hear no mure 
of them until the Reformation again stirred up tlie old leaven ; but 
it is suppose^ that many sought refuge with the Pieclinoiitese, 
among wlioin the primitive forms of Christianity are by some be- 
lieved to have abided. 

A very full account of the Albigenses and Vallipjgs, both as 
regards their doctrines and their history, is to be unuid in Lim- 
borch’s^History of the Inquisition, and in Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History. 

* THE FUR TRADE IN SIBERIA. 

Yakutsk is not ah Independent government, but belongs to 
thaf of Irkutsk ; it has, however, a vice-governor and an indepen- 
dent chancery of its own, who regulate all i'Is affairs, making a 
mere formal report. It contains, scattered over a wonderful extent 
of territory, about one hundred and eighty-ftve thousand hihabit- 
antsv uompoted of Russians, Yaknti, a few 'fongonsi and few-er 
Ynkagires, Fifty thousand of the Whole pay tribute, which is in 
fhrs, mostly Snhles. Those of Vittlih and Dlekmft are considered 
the finest, blackest, and smahest to be met with, a pa^ fr acliing 
as high as three or four hundred roubles, or from fifteen to twenty 
pounds stdHing. Each taxable Mividual pays one qusrter of a 
sable, Or, in genertd cases, eacb^auiily one sable, which, if it oa*n- 
fiot be procured, is comproihiseaby the payment Of Ihfiriy shillings, 
reducing the tribute per head to xeven Bhillin|rs ahd aix)^ce, aa 
that of a Russian is ten shillings. Thus the Russian pays nomiw 
nally more, but actually less, l&anthe aboriginek ; the former pay 
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p^louihmt, the Utter reeick—the former efweye rnoaej. tbe Ut- 
ter fum. The greate^it part of the population eubjected to the 
government of Yakutsk lire on the banks of the Lena, and small 
aireams running into it ; no less Chan twenty thousand families 
certaintv retiii»e on them. The clear revenue derived is half a 
million of roubles, or twenty-five thousand pounds. Tbe trade 
carried on by its numerous pedlars is very considerabl#, from the 
immense quantity of the skins of all sorts. Tobacco, tea, sugar, 
spirits, nankeens, cottons, kettles, knives, and the like, constate 
the carg'ies of the traders ; for which they receive the skins of 
bears, wolves, sables, river otters, martins, foxes, lynxes, squirrels, 
and ermines, at very unfair prices. d.t Yakutsk, however, the 
value of them is well known : — bear-skins, twenty and twenty-five 
shillings ; sables, from thirty to one hundred and fifty shillings; a 
sea-otter, from ten to thirty pounds; river ditto, thirty and forty 
shillings ; a black fox, from five to twenty and even thirty pounds ; 
red and grey fi>Xc two .and three pounds — fiery-red, fifteen shil- 
lings; the while or arctic foi, five or six shillings, and the blue 
fox, eight or ten shillinga ; squirrels and ermines, sixpence to one 
shilling ; wolves, ten shilUngs to a guinea ; whil^' 1 have myseif 
given aeven guineas for a black wolf at Omsk : the martins which 
come from the coast of America are worth five or six shillings. 
These are the prices at Yakutsk, but they are purchased of the 
natives by the pedlars for goods enhanced one hundred and fifty 
per cent., and for one-half the price for whic*ii they sell at Ya- 
kutsk ; returning, in most cases, a clear profit of two and tthree 
hundred per cent., besides that the traders live upon the poor 
aborigines daring the traffic. — Cochrane's Pedestrian Journey, 


DETERMINED DEFENCE OF A CONVOY. 

The magi^nimity which is tbe acknowledged characteristic of 
British seamen ia well illustrated in the following anecdote, which 
we extract from ** Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, with Remarks 
by Miss Porter, author of * Tbaddeus of Warsaw.' '* Opposed as 
we are on principle to war and bloodshed, we freely admit that 
man must do his duty tinder the circumstances in which he is 
placed by Providence ; and ife, therefore, give tbe following story 
as an illustration of the distinction between true courage and rash 
obstinacy. 

It was on the £th of September, 1708, when, as the convoy of 
thirty-six sail of merchant-vessels from the Texel, this honest sea- 
man was met, nearly at the mouth of the Thames, by Commodore 
Langeron ; who waa at the bead of six galleys, on his way to burn 
Harwich. The Frenchman thought the ships a desirable prize, 
and, making all possible haste to ensure his good fortune, gave 
orders to have them invested by four of the galleys, while his 
galley, with that of tbe Chevalier Mauvilliers, should attack and 
master the frigate which protected them. The English captain 
having discovered the inteotions of the enemy, directed the mer- 
chants to crowd sail for the Thames ; and hoping to employ the 
galleys daring this movement, be bore down upon Viem, as if he 
intended to begin the battle. An ofiScer who was on board Lan- 
geron's vessel thus describes the scene 

** We soon within cannon-shot, and accordingly the galley 
discharged her hroadride. The frigate, ailent as death, approached 
us without firing a gun. Our commodore smiled at this f for he 
mistook English resolution for cowardice : * What 1 * cried he, *i8 
the frigate weary of bearing the British flag ? and does she come 
to strike without a blow P ' The triumph was premature/ The 
vessels drew nearer, and were within musket-shot. The galley 
continued toopour iu her broadside and small arms, whilst^ the 
frigate preserved the most dreadful stillness : she seemed res^ved 
to reserve qll her terrors for close engagement t but in a moment, 
as if suddenly struck with a panic, ahe tacked about and fled. No- 
thing was heard butdioasting among our officers: * We could at 
one blast sink an Efiiglish man-of-war ; and if the coward does not 
strike in two minutes, down he goes to tbs bottom 1 * » All thU 
time the frigatg was in silence preparing the tragedy that waa to 
lensue. t Her flight was only a feioO, and done with a view to 
•ntice us flj board her in the stem. Our commodore, In such an 
apparently favourable conjuncture, ordered tbe galley to board, 
and bade the helmsman burgher peak in tbe frigite. The 
seamen and marinek prqiared, w^Ji their cutlassea and battle- 
axes, to execute these command/; but tbe frigate, who saw ouf 
design, to dexterously avoided our beak as to wheel round and 
place herself directly alongside of us. Now it was that the 
Bngiish captain’s courage wu manifestod. As he had foraeen 


I what would hapjiea, he was ready with his grappling ironse and 
f fixed us fast to bia vessel. Ail m the galley were now aa much 
exposed as on a raft ; and the British artillery, coaiged with 
grape-shot, opened at on^e upon our beads. The masts were 
filled with sailors, who threw hand-grenades among us, like hail : 
not a gun was fired that did not make dreadful havoc ; and onr 
crew, tefrified at so unexpected a carnage, no longer thinking of 
attacking, were even unable to make a detVnce. The officers stood 
motionless and pale, incapable of executing orders, which they had 
hardly presence of mind enough to understand ; and those men 
who were neither killed nor wounded, lay flat on the deck to 
escape the bullets. *The enemy perceiving our*Trigbt, to add to 
our dismay, boarded ui with a party of desperate fellows, who, 
sword id hand, hewed down all that opposed them. Our commo- 
dore, seeing the fate of tbe ship ba^ on an instant, ordered a 
general assault from our whole crew. This made them retreat to 
^eir vesael, but not rhlax the infernal fire which they continued 
to pour amongst us. r 

The other galleys, descrying our distress, quitted their in- 
tended prey, and hastening towards us, surrounded the frigg^e, and 
raked her deck from all quarters. Her men were no longer able to 
keep their station ; this gave us courage, and we prepared to 
board her. Twenty-five grenadiers from each galley were sent on 
this service. They met with no opposition at first; but hairily 
were they assembled on the deck, before they once again received 
an English salute. The officers of the frigate, who were in- 
trenched within the forecastle, fired upon the boarders incessantly, 
and the rest of the crew doing aiinilar execution througli the 
gratings, at last cleared the ship. Langeron scorned to be foiled, , 
and ordered another detachment to the attack ; it made the 
attempt, but met with the same success. Provoked with such’ 
repeated failures, our commodore determined that our batchets 
should lay open her decks and make the crew prisoners of war. 

** After much difficulty and bloodshed, tliese orders were exe- 
cuted, and tbe seamen obliged to strrrender. The officers, who 
were yet in the forecastle, stood it out for some time longer ; but 
superiority of numbers compelled them also to lay down their 
arms. Thus were all the ship's company prisoners, except the 
captain. He had taken refuge in the cabin ; where, from a small 
window in the door, he fired upon us unremittingly, and declared, 
when called upon to surrender, that he would spill tbe last drop of 
his blood b fore he would see the inside of a French prison. The 
English officers (who had by this time been conducted on board 
our galley, and who afterwards acknowledged that their testimony 
was part of their orders,) described their captain aa * a man quite 
jool-hardy ; as .one determined to blow the fi igate into the air, 
rather than strike I ' and painted his resolution in such colours as 
made even their conquerors tremble. Tbe way to the powder- 
room led through tbe cabin ; therefore, as he had the execution of 
bis threat fully in his power, we expected every moment to see the 
ship blown up, our pri^ and our prisoner both escape our hands, 
and we, from being grappled to the vessel, sufier almost the same 
fate in the explosion. In this extremity, it was thought best to 
summon {|ie captain in gentle terms,' and to promise him the most 
respectful treatment if he would surrender. He only answered by 
firing as fast as possible. ^ 

** At length the last 'remedy was to be tried<~to select a few reso- 
lute men, and to tHke him dead or alive. For this pii^rpose, a 
Serjeant and twelve grenadiers were sent, with bayonets fixed, to 
break open t^e cabin -door ; and if he would not give up arms, to 
ruis him through the body. The captain was prepared for every 
species of assault, ^and before the seijeaot, who was at the head of 
his detachment, could execute hiaiy commission, the besieged shot 
him dead; and threatening the' grenadiers with the same fate if 
they persisted, be had the jiatisfaction to see them take to flight. 
Thhjr terror was so complete, that they refused to renew tbe 
engagement, though led on by several of our officers ; and tbe 
officers- themselves recoiled at tbe entrance of the passage, and 
alleged aa their exouie, that as they could advance but one at a 
time into the room, the English captain (whom they called the 
i Devil) would %ill them all, one after the other. 

** The oonuQodore, ashamed of this pusillanimity, waa forced 
again to have recourse to persaasion. A deputation was sent to 
the closed door ; and the captain, ceasing to fire, condescended to 
hear their message. He returned a short answer—* 1 shall now 
sabbit to my destiny; but as brave men should surronder only to 
tbe brave, bring your commander to me, for he alone amongst 
you has steadily stood bis ground ; and to him only will 1 resign 
my sword.* ® 

** The commodore wei ai itirpriied m delighted with the unes- 
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peeled MttceeaM of thi§ embaBey. Ererythiitg being arranged, tbe 
door of the cabin was opened, and its daiintfess deibader appeared 
to us, in tbe^eraon of a little, iiump-backed, pale-faesd mao, 
altogether as deformed in body as he was perfect in mind. The 
Chevalier Langeron complimented him an his bravery, and added, 
that * his present captivity was but the fortune ot war, and that 
he should have no reason to regret being a prisoner.’ « 

“ * 1 feel no regret,' replied the little captain ; * mv charge was 
the fleet of merchant-men, and my duty called me to defend them, 
though at the expense of my vessel. I prolonged the engagement 
until I saw from my cabin-window that they were all safe witMn 
the mouth of the Thames ; and to have held out longer would 
have been obstinacy, not courage. In what light my services may 
be represented to my countrymen, I know not, neither do J care. 

I might, perhaps, have had more honour of them, by saving her 
Majesty's ship by flight; but this cflnsolatibn remains, that 
though 1 have lost it and my own liberty togpther, I have served 
England faithfully ; and while I enrich the public, and rescue hei 
wedth from the gripe of her enemies, 1 ednnot consider myself 
unhappy. Your kind treatment of me may meet a return : my 
countryflien wdl pay my debt of gratitude ; for the Power which 
now yields me to your hands may one day put you in theirs.' 

** The noble boldness with which he expressed himself charmed 
the commodore : he returned his sword to him with these words : 

‘ Take, sir, a weapon which no man better deserves to wear ! 
Forget that you are my prisoner, but ever remember that we are 
friends.’ ” 


WESTMINSTER HALL*. j 

Even in busy Term-time, unless something extraordinary ^ 
gdng on, Westminster Hall has a quiet, staid, unbustling kind of 
look, not out of keeping with its judicial associations and archi- 
tectural character. A few idlers may be seen pacing up and down 
its spacious area; the door^ leading into the different courts 
swing backwards and forwards as people pasi out and in ; barris- 
ters wigged and gowned cross the vision of the muser, as he gazes 
around, or lifts his eye to the noble roof of interlaced chestnut 
which spans the hall : but there is scarcely any noise, and no con- 
fusion. The stranger may be more startled by the echo of his 
own footsteps than by any other sound which reaches hi| ear ; and 
as he admires the symmetry of an apartment 270 feet in length 
and 74 in breadth, while the roof is 90 feet from the pavement, 
he will be quite disposed to admit that the ** local habitation " of 
English Law is worthy of the English name. • 

Westminster Hall was built originally by William Rufus ; but 
was completely re-edified by Richard II., and having beeA com- 
pleted in 1398, tbe present building may bo considered as nearly 
four centuries and a half old. If we could^give eyes and ears to 
those old chestnut ribs which hang over us, what a long and 
varied story could they tell 1 Feastings of monarchs ai\^ nobles 
on coronation evenings ; solemn trials for high treason, when the 
court was composed of the greatest of the land, and the prisoners 
wore illustrious names and tiM ; outpourings oC eloquence, when 
impeached state criminals heard their deeds blazoned by fervid 
minds and tongues, and shrank froift their own pictures ; and 
also, alas 1 law sometimes attempting to trample on equity, and 
power setting its heel on justice. But these scenes were the hdli- 
days of Westminster Hall ; its ordinary aspect 4as of a humbler 
and a more vulgar kind. Thod|b now each court has itS own 
retreat, and the Hall, divested of all ornament, is used as a pro- 
menade in ordinary, there was once a time, not very remote, when 
all that spacious area was encumbered with wooden divisionst or 
boxes ; when each court sat here, openly to view p and when even 
traffic was permitted to enter, and booksellers, sempstresses, and 
glovers gave the place the aspect of a bazaar — the trajie of law and 
the law of trade playing into each other's hands I Modem im- 
provement has swept Westminster Hall ; built shHnes for each 
court ; and driven traffic abroad the administration cf law has 
now a decent— nay. a solemn and impressive exterior. 

But let ns pass from the open Hall into some one of the cou^s ; 
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tbe doora leading into each are all arranged on one aide ; tbe wall 
I on our right band being pierced, to give admission to a building ot 
very modem date, tbrowo up on tbe outside of the Half, and 
attached to it. Tbe King's (Queen's) Bench, the Common Pleas, 
the Exchequer, and the Chancery courts, are before us ; we have 
only to choose which to enter. But how miserably small all of 
them are ! — flie lofty notions engendered by tbe lofty HaU shrink 
almost into nothing, as we all huddle together ; we get too near 
the barfisters' wigs, and can safely speculate on the stuff they are 
made of ! There was doubtless a reason for making the courts so 
paltry-looking as they are ; ^gnity was sacrificed to business. In 
order to get gradually used to the transition, we may go'^>ack 
again into the Hall, and ask how these different courts came to 
exist, and how it is, that as justice is ** one and indivisible," so 
many different forms should have been contrived, in order to 
administer it to a justice-loving people. • • 

The space between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter being greater 
than a certain observed uniformity of distance between all the 
other planets, it was thrown out, as a suggestion, that there was 
pouibly an undiscovered planet in the interval, just as it was 
supposed that a fifth continent remained to be discqyered on our 
globe. A iSfth solid continent was not discovered, but many 
islands^ large and small, have beed — forming a fiftri quarter of tbe 
world. So, another large planet, fit to take rank between Mars 
and Jupiter, has not been discovered, but four small ones have 
been, all revolving in that portion of our solar system which ana- 
logy pointed to. But astronomers, somewhat annoyed by these 
petty globes, have hinted that they may be fragments of a larger 
world, which once revolved where they do now, and jrhicli was 
blown to pieces by some tremendous explosion. THkt which is 
guess in astronomy, may be said to be certainty in the history of 
our law. The four courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, have all sprung out of one — only they have 
gradually grown up, assumed separate jurisdictions, and pro- 
ceeded by different forms, until at dast modern legislation has 
nearly reunited them, by giving the three courts of common law 
nearly a uniformity of process. Greater matters than even our 
courts of law have sprung from one root. The Witenagemote, or 
meeting of the wise, which advised with out* Anglo-Saxon kings 
on all that related to affairs of state and affairs of justice, became, 
it is said, under our ^rst Anglo-Norman kings, the Great Council, 
where nobles alone shared with the king in the business of the rude 
legislation of the time. But as administering justice between man 
and man was too common and too heavy a business to be over- 
taken at the casual meetings of the council, or in the spare time of 
the king, the judicial business was delegated to certain officers of 
the royal household, who attended to it in the hall of the royal 
palace. Proceedings being written down as a memorial and 
a guide, and parties present being called upon to bear record or 
witness of the particular facts, the Aula Regis, whe re ju stice waa 
administered in the name afid on the behalf of the kin^{n>ccaine a 
court of»record. The business qf the Aula B^gis was of a three- 
fold kind. The judges had to attend to the king’s pleas, wherein, as 
head or master, he prosecuted on behalf of the state or the public ; 
to common pleas, between subject and subject ; and pleas of the 
exchequer, relating to the royal revenue. From this division of 
its business, the Aula Regis *wa8 dissolved into the three courts of 
common law ; and when advancing civilisation, as well as war and 
turmoil, made it to be felt as an enormous grievande that the 
administration of justice should follow the myvements of theking, 
the convenience of a fixed seat of justice led* to the celebrated 
enactment of Magna Charts, that common pleas should no longer 
follow the king, but be held in some certain plaqp. Gradually, 
therefore, the courts became Itationary at Westminster Hail ; anA* 
to supply the lack of Justice in different parts of thAingdom, 
after roya> progresses ceased, the practice was established of 
sending the judges on justice-dispensing tours, first at irregular 
afid more distant intervals of tinffi, and at last regularly in circuits. 

The history of Westminster Hall may be termed the hietory of 
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IIm omtotrjr. The itetnre of that traditionary tyiten oilled the ** Again, In fbrtner timea, ancceai at the bar waa the result of 
oommoii law/' with all the additions and alterations ihade in It i^appy * hit/ some fortunate event, a leader being taken ill, 
and to it by statute law and the decisions of jUdgbs \ the growth of iihportant point being overlooked, a case occuiring in which a 
equity as opposed apparently to eommon law, but in leahtt as of recondite brenoh of law is required, and of 

hw of evidOTce and tnal byjuiT. ^Bi their rode begtnniBgi to field, that they never knew the diference between an ineome of 
their present condition ; with all the collateral topics which Hie three hundred a-year, and one of as many thousands. But in our 
out of them — present much matter for the information of younger tiines the case is very different. The young barrister, after he has 
readers, for whole benefit we may attempt to take up the* general taken his oaths, and duly apparelled himself in wig and gown, 
subject. Meantime, we present them with a few attracts from a *^'*^®* benches. After having exhibited 

recently.published v^ork, which may serve as an introduction. Wmself fer some time in this position, a frieh^fy aU^ 

The work whoan HtU wp ti.vp pwln 1 .. • a ii t Z1 ® motion of course,' or ‘ a confent brief,' by which he has 

^ .a ^ M J ^ « opportunity ,pf.ddre..ing the bepch or woolsack for a fraction 

Mmble matter, tnd much valnable iriformation. It ia not of a minnte, an^ also of making a certain agreeable entry in his 
aeflcletit in reaearch and accuracy, though in one or two instances ‘ fee-book ' The Sttorne^ then, perhaps, confides a more important 
the dhthUrhas fallen into palpable mistakes, and also repeats the tusk to his hands — he discharges his duty with quickness and ad- 
same story in Alfferhnt parts Of his work. Our extracts, however name becomes known to the judge — on the circuit be 

Ikfli enable the reader to form his own judgment of the itvle and ^ prosecutiorf or two, which introduces him to the notice 

Character of the book. r ^ of the country attorneys — he gets on by degrees, until he obtains 

it oi. trniu- . t ^ 1 . * .0 . - .a . - n moderate practice — he acquires the favour of a Icadll, and at 

hipYiPat ■ff.Hnnm ;..*lu** observed, that the only road to the last gets spoken of as a ritting ymng man — a fortunate death 
ifc U nf a Mnpmmi S**'***^I^? that of thc law : and probably occurs on his circuit — he succeeds tlie deceased — business flows in 
of -.ni **** ? u ^"*1® on him— he applies to the chancellor for a silk gown, which is 

There i. io profeaiion given to him, aSd he lead, on hi. circuit. 

la ftaif , y “ ^**®*‘®.®*‘®*^®**‘*"^ P™"!’®®*;® “ Besides, the expenses of admission to the bar, and of the 

■ • 1 * j a...® ®*®**®f*®8 80 important an influence upon our professional education, without which admission is of little value, 

maLirm ‘ Thoso who arc thc most prominent have of late years much increased. An admired writer on law 

♦ft wMAfr uu *'®’''** to tbe public, and there are few persons studies has declared tl^jst a clear income of al leant (the italics arc 
beloneine to not. more or less, connected with some one his own) 150/., and that managed with the greatest economy, Ms 

M Fa. fk.. u/- ..1 1 . n « . - , . generally speaking a iinc ond wot to a successful entrance into the 

thp wnraimanri I ^®^®^ ^JJ® ^.®®” thosc who, iu professioii.' ‘In our opinion,' says the author of un admirable 

of the Iaws' n *» w ^®bly Vindicated the supremacy review of the work from which wc have quoted, ‘ it thc candidate 


KU nVrlTZrfl or james i. to overawe -be difficult to go cireffit and sessions, buy books and live comfort- 

review thetie J Ik ably, for less than three times the income named by Mr. Warren.’ 

Knirifiod nea f/t ».#» ^Ithout ^®®bng that thc liberties of Hbw strangely do these assertions sound to those who have been 

Tohii*'' Anat I k io deeply inclebted as to Sir Ld ward taught by precept and example, that in ‘ parts and poverty' lie the 

fWa. ^T.”*r7 *"*i*?®®* *"*1® HhcTtiw been secret of success at the bar I Looking to the great men who have 

InriAmn "nd independence of the judges of from time, to time shed light and gloTy on their age, such asser- 

like «S r ^ evils have we been spared-seeing that we, tions appear anything but reconcileable with fact. Lord Eldon 

opinion as its was originally intended for the church. When at Oxford, he was 
and i’mnnrtinlifir oscillating betwecii extremes— by the purity fortunate enough to obtain the chancellor's prize for the best 
and which Justice has been cdiiiiniatcred amongst English essay. Considering that henceforth his fortune was made, 

ifkiL rJp the greatest orator of our age, he was he was bold erfough to persuade a beautiful and interesting girl to 

waMaJ^fl h^ exaggeration-he elope with him. They were marrited, and John Scott was rc- 

WB are ab^ut ini kin 7 3^ 2 *Pbor, who once said tLat all garded as a lost man. The difficulty in which he thus involved 

of the Btatf! all th« commoiis, the whole machinery himself, compelled him to relinquish all idea ol the church, and to 

e^d n'7nm^ 2®"^* ®“'®'* for the bar : he-the son of a coal.whippt r at New- 

hs^exuresaed hia rnnvifMnn mcc into a bqx. Bacon castle — died an earl bf the English peerage, in possession of an 

avatem^ in nnf i«aa t ^ ® iwiiwitauw Of ouF judicial enorioous fortune, and after having for more than twenty-six years 
system, in terms not Jess nointed and forcible. ‘ When any of the nresided over thAi.h rn.,rt of tuit h. 


exnresacd hia nnnwi ? o* f ♦k'^® • mcc into a MX. ^ Bacon castle — died an earl bf the English peerage, in possession of an 

em. in terl not less nointnd enormous fortune, and after hayfng for more than twenty-six years 


system, in terms not Jess pointed and forcible. ‘ |rhcu any of the 

‘ ‘"..“•.‘".’y "*■ lud ku^ hand. on”receiving the great 'aeal, the king .aid to him, 

MM. S .... • »? remembnmee. to Lmi, EMon.' He acknowledged hii 

more arioisfnktin tk-n of oM ***^® *kii^ j ** Mqjesty's condescension, btat intimated his ignorance of Lady 

few"m!S wS; hAv^ ^’®* Tk®®.*** Eldon'i claim. ttWsuch i notice. ‘ Yes, yes,' he replied, « £ 

have found in * nArt« Atifi « JJ*® lower elapses, ^d know how much 1 owe Lady Eldon. I know you would have maiHe 

what are these the pathway to honour. But youreclf a country curate, and that she has made you my Lord 

biat in modern dava t^e ITnivA/aiV ^k ®"® of this is, Cijiancellor.' And the old king was right. But where Scott 

I? ^"® Universities have not been so aasessible aucceeded. how manv would fAiIod ? How mATi.v. when all 


presided over the high court of chknccry. He Says, that after he 
had kissed hands on receiving the great seal, thc king said to him. 


per annum. He ijfao ia iapposed to have pursued the trade of a 
wheHwright, end to have •asiated hia family by hia talents at a 
musician. Selden was sent to Chichester free-sohool, and, at the 


pressing < 


•* * iBbreatlng debts, perplexins duns. 
And DoUdng for the younger sons'— 


age of fourteen, qbfainea.au exlibitiou, and was admitted feUow *»®vr >pany could apply themselves, with the assiduity which they 
o? Hart Hall, Oiford. He thoi HcHvnd tlfe beat poaaible ednea- to tbe study of a difficult profeaaion? 

2? f'lf? **'* ‘VoMhi- Ldta-kefcitar OniHbra dedlatad that “• “«• “ I^nn noble to a 

if he had had 100/. a-year, ha had hekht’ bdbn a ia#ter sculptor, • fdr a bust that you made in ten daysT’ ‘ Ydto Ibrget,' 

• •• felt his son 500/., and lOt marln a-yaar, wkebt ft was • that 1 have been thirty years learning to 


- •• rt3y felt his son 500/., and 100 marln a-year, wHieba It was "P"®» ™ wmipcor, • uac i nave oeen tniriy years icarnmg to 
Slid, was Imply suffloient to bHng him up to bis fatber'a profession. “*? ^ 

Lord keeper North, when a Jtudeat. was allowed JSv 00/ a- ^ Th®^ *® ■** opihWh current in the minds of the public, that 

ViSfir I...J . m ^ V' *- thfi llAr IA A mpnfitfAAtrbM fiea m UAhMawal«e»m k«A»Ulw »«s*rb4afraklA 
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days* enormous retaining fees have, on several occasions, been 
given to counsel Sir Charles Wetherell is known tohdve received 
7,000 gufiiens Isr opposing the Municipal Corporations’ Billet the 
M of the house of lords ; and It is generally undetvtood that Mr. 
I^rjeant Wilde's retaining fee, In the casmof the British Iron Com- 
pany agairist Mr. Attwo^, was not less than 3000 guineas,* The 
leader of the home circuit is said to hate had 1 13 retainers faring 
the last (8 9) spring circuit. Conveyancing is probably the 
most profitable branch of the profession ; but of late years the 
prolits of the conveyancer have been very much diminished. 

** The eloquence of the English bar belongs to a later period Bi 
history than that o^which we have been speakii^. From the time 
of Lord Cowper down to the days of Erskine, we can boast a series 
Of forensic orators, w.io, iU ^le highest attributqg of eloquence, 
would vie With the most rehowned speakers that have adorned 
our aenate. It will also be found, that ac'complisned as these have 
been as orators, they have been also often profound, and always well- 
read lawyers : for it is an error to Suppose that law-learning and 
eloquence are incompatible ; and a far gresftr error to suppose, 
that in modern time, any ' figures of speech’ will compensate for 
an intinffkte acquaintance with the principles of tiie law, and the 
practice of the courts. 

** Lord Erskine, in a letter which has been published, says, 

‘ That no man can be a great advocate, who is no lawyer. The 
thing ih impossible.’ In former times, however, when oratory wSs 
in greater requisiii tn at the bar than ut present, the thing was far 
more ].o.sMblc. Now the judges imve a habit of interrupting 
counsel witli remarks and questions, with a view of shortening 
proceedings, which would, to borrow the .language of a learned 
friend, at once * throw on his back * any barrister who should ven- 
iui’c before them with but little knowledge of law, despite alt his 
quickness and filoquence. When Lord Brougham heard a counsel 
addressing thexoiirt in a flowery strain, he sarcastically observed 
to some one near him, ^ Poor young man I he has read the wrong 
Phillips.' 

“ It is, however, a great miftakc to supposg that the most suc- 
cessful advocate is he that is the most eloquent. The present 
Lord Abingcr, who on all hands must be admitted to have been 
the first advocate of his time, had not the remotest pretensions to 
eloquence. His style was colloquial ; he talked over the jury. 
Uc never bullied them, attempting, like his great antagonist, Mr. 
Brouglnini, to wring verdicts from them, and to force th^m, reluc- 
tant and terrified, to do his bidding. Ills bearing towards them 
was bland and respectful ; he took care never to alarm them with 
the fury of rhetoric; he was fluent, and as Johnson said of 
Churchill, was a tree that only bore crabs, but bore a great many. 
Hir Albert Pell wos another instance of a successfuf advocate who 
never ‘ trod the primrose paths’ Of flowery speech. He was 
famous for violating the rules of grammar and pronunciation 
every time he opened his mouth. He was verbose and prolix, 
and yet succeeded in getting verdicts. This secret might be 
learnt from the following anecdote : — A *gcntlennan happened 
to be in a room with him the day after he had been engaged 
in an important cause in the« neighbourhood, and made some 
slight allusion to the tautologous speech Which the leafndU coun- 
sel had delivered. Fell immediately acknowledged the justice 
of the censure. * I cert iinly vMs confoundedly, long,' he said, 
< but did you observe the foreman, a heavy-lmking fellow in a 
yellow watstcoat? No more than oneddea Could ever stay in bis 
thick head at a time, and I resolved that mine should be that one ; 
BO 1 hammered on till 1 saw by hli eyes that he had got it. L|p 
you think I cared for what you young critics might say ?' Lord 
Brougham used to say of Pell’s stvle of speaking, * that it wm not 
eloquence, it wasy^e/Zo^tience, ana deserved to ha^e a chapter in 
books of rhetoric to itself.' 

A bold, familiar, and forcible matinAr, conveying to the minds 
of all present a belief that you are in earnest, is the most efibctBre 
Btyle for addressing a jury. An editor of a newspaper broUght an 
action against three gentlemen who had been attacked m his 
paper, and who bad vindicated their character by infligtingon him 
the severest cbaaHsement. Mr. Charles Phillips, ^ho *#101 of 
counsel for the plaintiff, maae a splendid speech, dfepicHng Wth 
great eloquence the cruelty with which his clieht bUd*bceQ treated, 
and managed very evidently to carry the jury along with Hini. Mr. 
(alterwanis Justice) Taunton, Who appeared for the defendant, 
qui.:kly obliterated the impression that his brilliant oppoUeht bad 
made, by sayihg in a powerful, but ^ilar tone, * My friend'a 
eloqueiit complaint In pMin Engliih aibotints to this, that his 

* The fee indonod on the brief WM lOOO itdMas. 


client has received a good horse- whipping— and mine is as short— 
that he richly deserved it ! ’ 

** In ancient times the clergy monopolised all the learning in the 
kingdom. They were statesmen, lawyers, sometimes generals, 
physicians, and surgeons. Tlie honours of this last profession they 
were afterwards compelled to siiare with the barbers. 

III the re^n of Henry 111. the ecclesiastical superiors of the 
clergy interfered, and forbad their practising in the secular courts; 
but the profits they derived from their practice made many openly 
defy, atm others secretly evade, this command. The coif, or patch 
of black silk, which we, see at the top of our serjeafits’ wigs to 
this day, was invented at this time in order to conceal the priests* 
tonsures. We may perceive, at present, many evidences that elsrgy. 
men were the predecessors of our present ^ learned friends’ at 
Westminster. The gown and band now word, are clearl) bor- 
rowed from the ecclesiastical habit; the wig is a later invention ; 
the term ^ clerk,’ as applied to several officers in our law-Cfffirts, 
points also to an ecclesiastical origin. The si» desks in chancery 
were originally the clerks in the king’s chapel, over whom pre- 
sided the arch-chaylaiii or dean, called the chancellor, who was 
also the king’.s confessor, and was said to have the charge of his 
conscience. 3'he six cleiks were ecclesiabtics to a very late period 
of our history, ond forfeited their oflices if they attempted to 
marry. An act of Parliament, passed in the fourteenth of 
Henry the Eighth’s rgigri, relieved them from this disability, pro- 
bably because they were no longef clergy. The clergy were dot 
eiiabletf to marry until sixteen years afterwards. 

*^Thc office of Chancellor continued longer in the possession of 
ecclesiastics than any other. L'litil the fall of Wolsey, when the 
sceptre departed from the Church, and that overwhelming influ- 
ence in civil matters which she hud so long exercised, to the great 
detriment of religion, bad for ever passed away, the great seal was 
nsually held by a dean or archdeacon, or was confided td one of 
the king’s chaplains. Wc are told that there were oifo hundred 
and twenty-six clogytnen who at different times held this important 
and onerous office. After Wolaey's time, and previou.s to the days 
of Lord Bacon, it was held, at tliree different times, by dignified ec- 
clesiastics; and Bacon himself was succeeded by Williams, Dean of 
Westminster, who was the last clerical fuifBtionary intrusted with 
the seals. \Ve proceed to make a fei'^brief observations on the 
important office itself. 

** To trace the rise of the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
in England, however interesting it might be, would demand far 
greater space than we can afford. We may still observe, that the 
result of inquiries into the records of the chancery court show, 
that the chief businest of that court, in ancient times, did not arise, 
as is often supposed, from the introduction of uses of land, as very 
few applications on the subject are found to have been made 
during the first four or five reigns after the equitable jurisdiction 
of the court appears to have been fully established. By far the 
greater number of the ancient petitions appear to have been pre- 
sented, in cpnsequcDcc of assaults anil trespasses, which were cog- 
nisable at common law, but fur which the party complaining wait 
unable to obraii^redress, from the protection afforded to his adver- 
sary by some powerful baron, or sheriff, or other officer of the county 
ill which they occurred. To supply the defects and mitigate the 
rigour of the common law, Is generally understood to have been 
considered the duties of the*chaiicellor at a later periooT 

** It has been a usual compla^t that the dliflculty of under- 
standing Uw is greatly aggravated by the barbarous phraseology 
in which the lawyers write. 

** AnM.D. once reproached a learned counsel with what Mr. 
Beutham would call the * UneognosciblUty * of the technical terms 
of law. * Now, for example,' said he, * 1 never could comprehend 
what you meant by docking oh entail* • My dear doSftor,* replied 
the barrister, * 1 don’t wonder at that, but J w^l soon explain the 
meaning of the phrase : it is doing what your profesiiou nevbr 
consent to — u recovery / * Technic^ terms hiust always 
seem uncouth and be unintelligible to those to whom the science 
in which they are used is unknown; dnd perhaps, abstracibdly 
SpOaking, Ikw phrases are not one whit more barbaTottS and nneog- 
nOscible than those of any oth^ sOiSned. • 

The phrases used in Scotosh law are even inore difficifft kttd 
obsenre than those in use on this tide of Tweed ; ahd tfiis arisek 
from the cirtumstance that the 6dq|teh lawyers employ Words hi 
ordinary nse in a certain technical sense. When a judge wii^eS to 
b^peremptory in an order, he oriiains parties to condescend; when 
i he intends to be mild, he recommends them 16 love their pleas. 
When anybody thinks proper to devise his estaies for the ffbneflt 
of the poor, he is considered by thd lahi of Bebilaitd to 
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them, Wftnoisef ara brought iota court upon a diligence, aod 
before they ean be examined, they mnat be purged. If a man 
loiei hie deceased elder brother’s estatOf it is called a eonguett t 
The elegant phrases of < blasting you at the horn,’ * poinding your 
estate,’ * consigning you to the fisc,* exceed any barbarisms for 
whiuh Westminster Hall need to blush. We have, howeter, 
assuredly some phrases which sound strange in lairmen’s ears — 
doeking an entaU^eeieed tn /ee*^villains in gross, &c. 

** When Sir Thomas More was at Bruges, some bold doctor 
offered a challenge to the world, to dispute on any givei^subject. 
More readily accepted the challenge, and proposed the following 
question Whether beasts taken in withernam can be re- 
pleiMd ? ’ This question, touching u point of our municipal law, 
abaskied the sophist who pretended to universal knowledge, and 
who at once withdrew from the field. 

'* The judges in the courts of law and equity are esteemed by 
the constitution of very great dignity and importance. Striking 
in a superior coonnt of law, or at the assises, is more penal than 
striking in the king’s palace ; an offence which our law used 
anciently to visit with the utmost severity. Previously to the 
Conqurst, we learn from Blackstone, to strike any one in the king’s 
court of justice, or even to draw a sword therein, was a capital 
felony ; but our law exchanged the loss of life for that of limb ; 
now inch aiv offence may be punished with the loss of the right 
hand, imprisonment for life, and forfeiture pf goods *and chattels, 
and of the profits of lands for life. Those even who are guilty of 
having used threatening or reproachful words to a judge sitting in a 
court are guilty of a high misprision, and have been punished with 
large fines, imprisonment, and corporeal punishment. Even an 
affray or riot near the courts, though out of their actual view, is 
punished with fine and imprisonment. So highly does the law 
respect the dignity and consequence of the judicial character. 
Bacon, •when Lord Keeper, pronounced a decree against Lord 
Clifton, who waa so enraged at it, that he publicly declared that 
* he was sorry he had not stabbed the Lord Keeper in his chair, the 
moment he had pronounced judgment.’ For this imprudent 
speech he was committed to the Tower. Bacon appears to have 
conducted himaelf with great and commendable moderation. 
Writing to Buckingham, he says, * I pray your lordship, in hum- 
bleneaa, to let his majesty know that 1 little fear the Lord Clifton, 
but I much fear the example that will animate ruffiana and rodo- 
men/i, extremely against the seats of justice, which are his majesty’s 
own seats— yea, and against all authority and greatness, if this 
pass without public censure and example, it having gone already 
so far, as that the person of a barou hath been committed to the 
Tower.' • 

** Exalted as is the dignity of the judge, his labours arc severe, 
his responsibility heavy. He is often placed in such situations as 
rec^uire from him the utmost control of his feelings, wliile his 
daily occupations demand ihe constant exercise of the highest 
IkcultieB of bis mind, and this especially in the dispensing of 
criminal justice, and most e^ecially at a period when our criminal 
cede was disgraced by a severity unknown to almost every other 
eounti 7 in the world, and unworthy of a people tp whom religion 
and civiliaation were known. Remembering that he was placed 
on the bench not to make but to administer — ^not to alter but to 
declare the law, a humane and intelligent judge must have felt, 
and pefB^is at times may even now fieol, a severe conflict between 
bis feelings and his duty. 

** Tke ‘ Morality of law and Lawyers' is neither superior nor 
inferior in its quality to the morality of any other class ; and it is 
to nothing but the ignorance of calumniators that the opinion of 
Sts inferiority can be ascribed. There are indeed some practices in 
the profession which we would fain see abandoned ; and we are 
eoofident that their abandonment, without diminishing thecactual 
gains of the lawyep, would tend considerably to exalt him in the 
estimation of the public. We refer to those fictitious charges 
which swell the amount of the solicitors’ bills ; charges often for 
work not done jiy them, or perhaps not done at all ; (barges 
sometimes for the merest trifles and performance of the most in- 
significant duties. Every one who has been honoured with the 
perusal of a document of this kind, will recsl to his reooUeetion the 
wonfo 'Term fee,' ' Procuration^ fee,’ * Attending counsel and 
deliveridji brief,’ 'Attending to get dee^ stamped^’ * Drawing lease 
for a year,’ and numberless other items of a simi^r character 
which have crowded the awfuf sheets. Now when it is remembered 
that it is some errand-boy or ipferior clerk, whose cervices are 
valued at ten shillingi a week, that leaves the brief at thecounsri’s 
chamWs, the fee ueuaUy charged surely appears too high; 
and also that it is, in idiN oases out of tcii| a statwner tUt obtains 


the stamps affixed to the parchment, for which he is paid nothing, 
the charge for this can hardly be defended ; nor can the sum wbuh 
the client is called on to pay for Drawing a leme for a year, a 
merely formal document, be defended, seeing that it is invariably 
prepared either by the aforesaid clerk or the aforesaid stationer. 
We could continue our remarks on this subject much longer, but 
enongji has been said to direct public attention to the subject. We 
allude to it in a spirit the very reverse of hostility tn the solicitors ; 
we do so with no other wish than that they would reform their 
practice, and put down, by the most effectual means possible, the 
ihslicious and ungenerous insinuations to which they have been 
subjected. We are far from believmg themes a body overpaid : 
it is nut the amoubt of their gains we *uhallenge ; it is the form 
and qieans in which and by which, these gains are acquired to 
which we object. We believe that the fair amount of these gains 
has in modern lAnes beCn greatly diminisbed through the activity 
of interlopers and the deficiencies of the law. In the country, at 
this moment, there are a considerable number of persons, neither 
certificated nor attolneys, prosecuting a thriving practice, greatly 
to the detriment of those who to fit themselves for their profession 
have spent a considerable time in study as well as paid heavy 
duties to the government. This is an evil which cries aloud for 
speedy remedy, and we do trust that in fairness, and for the pro- 
tection of an honourable profession, something will speedily be 
done.” 


" A MORNING RAMBLE IN SMYRNA. 

Thkrb is no place regarding wliich I ever had so many varied 
associations as Smyrna. My first were of reverence and awe, as, 
,^when a boy, 1 used to read of the seven churches of Asia ; and 
heard clergymen speak from the pulpit of the prewnt fallen great- 
ness of these once-favoured spots. My second werfbaused by read- 
ing in the grocer's shop-window, ''Fine new Smyrna figs,” while 
my mouth watered to taste them. Later associations of Smyrna 
were — of the city gf the plague, Ihe dead-cart, livid corpses, oil- 
akin cloaks, and people avoiding to touch one another in passing 
in the street ; and my latest were — as being the rendezvous of 
almost all the assassins, bullies, thieves, gamblers, and villains, 
which infest the Levant. 

AH these varied recollections of churches, figs, plague, and 
assassins, and every thought 1 may say which has passed through 
my min^ in regard to Smyrna during a period of nearly thirty 
years, stood in clear array before me, as 1 hastily performed my 
toilet, previous to my appearing on deck to view the place that liad 
so long and so deeply interested my fancy. 

The sun bad been risen nearly two hours. The deck of our 
steamer was almost entirely cleared of passengers and luggage, 
whilC'Tound the sides thirty or forty boatmen were calling out, in 
Greek or Italian, for the portage of the few that yet remained. 
Smyrna lay stretching out from the stern of our vessel, and seemed 
to the eye a sort of crescent of irregularly- built houses, situated on 
a plain ; while behind it rose a chain of hills, and on the top of 
one of them mins of an older date,| After enjoying for some little 
time tke view from the quarter-deck, I jumped into one of the 
little boats, and was rapidly pulled towards the shore. We had not 
proceeded far h,^ore one of the boatmen said, with an air of great 
satisfaction, *' ^ow you do, sir? me hope you very 6ono this 
day.*’ 1 replied, I was very well, and asked him if be 'could talk 
much English. He rejoined, " O yes ! me talk English very 
^uch ; me interpreter for nil English gentlemans come here ; me 
your interpreter^; me very honest man, me non cauiva, me not 
cheat same as other dragomans ; all dragomans in Smyrna 6ar~ 
benti (scoundrel), me non bhrbenti*' After thus delivering 
himself, the boatman or dragoman — for he seemed both — rested 
upon his oars, and drew from his breast a book, in which were a 
fev real English names, and a great many forged ones, certifying 
that Andrionaico was a very honest man, and might safely be 
trustad by any Englishman, aa dragoman, purveyor, &c. Ac. I 
I told him tlyjit I did not want any dragoman, as I could speak the 
language nQr>slf. At this information his conq|snance fell, but he 
said 1 would at least give him a certificate of his honesty. This, 
however, 1 refosed to do, and he, putting the book in his pocket in 
high dudgeon, bent to his oars, and began again to pull for the 
shore. The boat was much larger than an ordinary caique of 
Qonatantinople, aa well as much clumsier and stronger-looking. It 
was pulled by another man besides Andrionaico ; they sometimes 
sat, and sometimes stood, &s they handled their oars ; and I found 
afterwaidt that caiques ^ small and light as those of Btambool 
were not need in this port. 
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On arrival at a low wooden quay^ 1 threw a piastre in the bottom 
of the boat, aii^umped ashore { but one of the boatmen cried out 
that it was too nttle, while the other followed me, saying he was 
not a boatman, and begging I would allpw him something for 
translating for me on the voyage from the steamer to the shore. I 
was almost confounded at the fellow’s impudence, and answered 
him in no very select phrases ; while he, sqeing I was more noisy 
than profitable, re-entered the boat, and again pulled for the 
steamer. I had not been two days in Smyrna, until 1 learned that 
Andrionaico. the ** very honest man,” was one of the biggest 
rogues in the town. His father was a Maltese, and his mother a 
Sinyrniote ; and if ^reports are true, fitter pidrents to make a 
roguish son could not be found anywhere. ^ 

It was about six in the morning when I landed at'the quay^and 
began to traverse the town. 1 found Frank and Turkish cafes in 
abundance, and all well filled with customers. , The Greek, wine, 
and rakee shops were, however, by far the most numerous, and, 
as 1 wended my way through the long crooked street, that runs 
close upon the shore from one end of Smyrna to the other, 1 
observed :sven at that early hour many drunken brawls, and in 
two instances saw the bright steel glitter in the morning sun, as 
long knives were drawn with the intention of steeping them in 
blood. In one of these cases the party saved himself by a preci- 
pitate retreat to another wine-shop, where, closing the door, the 
fugitive remained safe, while his antagonist stood in the street 
calling on him to come out to his death. How long this blood- 
thirsty Greek might have stood ere his ire was cooled 1 know no\, 
for a party of armed police chancing to pass, they took him away, 
and ordered the wine-keeper again to open his door, and the crowd 
dispersed, evidently disappointed that no blood had been spilt. 
The other case was that of a quarrel between two Greeks who ' 
were sitting gdibling at a little table. One of them drew his 
knife, and was in the act of stabbing his adversary when his hand 
was grasped, and the knife wrenched from it, with the speed of 
lightning. This was done by 9 man who was standing behind, 
looking on at the game, and who 1 suspected *waB a confederate 
of the man who was gaining, apparently more indebted to the 
telegraphing of his companion than to his own luck. Assassina- 
tions are here very common, and during the six days I remained 
in Smyrna at this time, a day never passed in which 1 did not see 
brawlers issue from the wine-shops, on deadly purpose bent.” 
During these six days, there were five Greeks assassmatedln wine- 
shop brawls. 

After I liad traversed the long street from end to end, 1 retraced 
my steps to about the centre of it, and then struck directly through 
the town towards the hills. After leaving the main thoroughfare, 

1 found the streets become very dirty and narrow, scarcely one of 
them possessing a good-looking house, but entirely composed of 
mean, low buildings. 1 had not walked far before the streets 
began to ascend, which they continued to do until 1 was outside 
of the town. The morning was very warm, and the exertion neces- 
sary to climb the rough and hilly lanes bad so far exhausted me, 
that 1 was glad to sit down on the burnt-up grass, and, enjoy 
tbe scene around me. In front was the Gulf of Smyma, on 
whose bosom lay at anchor about thirty merchant vessels of all 
nations, two steamers, and twe^ men-of-war. In the distance, 
several vilhges could be seen skirting the far-off ^oreof the Gulf; 
under my Sect stood the modern town ^11 bustle and animation, 
while above my head lay the ancient city in ruin and silence. The 
scene to the eye was far inferior to many that 1 bad seen in the 
East ; but tjie associations connected wirh the spot caused me to* 
linger. How long my thoughts might have rambiSd over Smyrna 
and its neighbourhood 1 know iiotf had something not jumped or 
down past my face. I started from my seat, and cautiously looked 
around. It was a moment or two before I could see or hear any- 
thing moving, but soon my ear caught tbe loud singing of gras^ 
hoppers ; the air around seemed filled with their song, but still 
the body that passed my nose had left an impressiofi on my mind, 
that it was loo large for a grasshopper. After watchina the sing- 
ing tor a short tiix||j and seeing nothing stir, I bt^aS move 
myself, —then the mmble-legged gentry began to leap j but such 
leaping 1 never saw equalled either before or sinoa. Some of 
them took the usual grasshopper leap, others leaped four times as 
far, while the larger ones seemed to fly as well as leap, and 1 some- 
times pui'sued them a distance of more than thirty yards before 
they took the ground. Tbe puisuit, however, was not like that 
after a butterfly, all was straightforwafd ** go-a bead.” There 
was one of these merry animals, that when in motion made as 
iDUf'b noise as a hedge-sparrow, and I determined, if possible, to 
capture it. It managed to take about ten flying leaps, resting 


until 1 approached, and then going off whirring its wings like n 
bird. Each leap was shorter than ita predecessor ; at last, it was 
fairly exhausted, and I caught it among some long dried grass. 
Its body was more than three inches long, and from the points of 
its feelers to the tips of its toes, when the legs were flill stretchedi 
it measured more than seven inches. It had four wings most 
beautifully diversified with blue, yellow, red, and green atieaka. 

After visitiDg tbe rains of the castle and church, I turned again 
to contemplate the modem town with its minarets rising up like 
BO many tall needles, and the flags of the various nations of Europe 
flattering in the breeze from long poles, erected on the tops of the 
various consulates. While thus engaged, my eye caught a sight 
which realised all my dreams of oriental romance. 

Near to the centre of the town I saw a lai^ open space of broken 
and uneven ground, with a fountain in the centre, while around 
were strings of camels grouped in tbe most effective style. The 
distance at which 1 was could not enable me /o distinguish the 
groups in detail, but I hud a view of the grand tableau at one coupm 
d^miL Such a scene 1 had long wished to enjoy ; 1 forgot all my 
dreams of autiquity*in the romance of tbe present, and, marking 
the bearing of the spot, dived once again into the narrow and dirty 
streets of Gkiaour Ismir^" as tbe Turks call Smyrna. Practice 
had made me an adept in threading unknown oriental towns; and 
I soon found *myself qp the spot 1 sought. It appeared to be an 
open space of about the same size as Smithfield market, with irre- 
gularly-built houses forming irregular sides to it. Tbe ground waa 
uneven and in many places broken up, while parts of it were here 
and there covered with spots of parched grass, others with a stone 
causeway, but the greater part of tbe surface was dry earth. I 
asked an old Turk the name of the place, and he answered me, 
Devah Chana^ which signifies The Inn of the Camels ; and truly 
it was not misnamed, for the ground waa covered with mex than 
three hundred of these curious- looking animals, grouped in every 
variety of position and posture. Some caravans Jiad just arrived, 
and tbe camels of these were standing in long strings with their 
tall burdens towering over their ever restless heads, which does 
not look unlike tbe neck of some monstrous teapot set in motion 
by the wand of a magician ; others were lying on the ground, side 
by side, in close file, loaded and unloaded, loading and unloading. 
In some cases, the camels were grouped with their heads to wt roil 
each other, leaving a space in the centre where their burdens were 
placed. Among the keepers, Ac. there were Arabs and Turks 
from all parts of Asia and Africa, dressed in the^scarlet, tbe brown, 
the green, or the white robes and turbans, according to their cus- 
tom or whim. Amoii;^the merchants, there were Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and .Tews, to be seen, but few in the Frankish dress. Some 
of the camels were very young, not larger than a calf a week old, 
running by tbe side of their maternal parent, if in motion, or 
resting at her head, rubbing its nose on hers, and playing as many 
tricks as a frolicsome kitten ; and 1 bad nearly bought oue of 
these curious animals, but, not beiqg accustomed to Oriental 
jockeying^ th*e vendor and 1 quarrelled, and 1 left the khan with* ^ 
out drawing my nurse. The owner asked me 200 piastres — about 
35/., fur a fine little camel, old enough to leave its mama. Ho 
assured me this was the lowest para^ and 1 was, without more 
ado, OB he also told me it was “ the last word,” about to _pay down 
the sum, when he suddenly raised his demand, and 1 iCn^im in 
disgust. Afterwards I found out that these people are never 
satisfied With a bargain, unless tdere be at least two hours of 
wrangling, the one extolling and the other depreciating the object 
of sale : Ybeu ^be argument is exhausted, and every comparative, 
argumentative, and diminutive term in their language hu been 
used several times, then both parties feel that due justice has 
been done to the subject, and the money is paid, anJ accepted 
with a eang froid that makes it appear as if the jnoucy formed no 
feature of the argument just concluded. • 

At a subsequent period, I went with an Englishman, who waa 
well acquainted with the manners of the people ittid wanted a horse, 
to see the proper method of striking a bargain. The gentleman 
took bis seiwant, a Maltese, with him ; and on our arrival at tbe 
khan, the gentleman, the horse-dealer, the servant, aid myself— 
aU sat down to smoke our pipes together ; by-and-byea«urr<yAea 
trotted the horse out, and, alter a good deal of delay, the pXce waa 
named. The gentleman shook his head, told his servant in English 
to buy tlie horse at the price named, ^r cheaper, if he cou{d p but 
on no account to attempt to conckt^le the bargain under two hours. * 
The gentleman went away, his servant and myself remained, ap- 
parently out of mere idleness, to smoke another pipe, and, after a 
considerable pause, the debate began. The Maltese ran the horse 
down at no allowance, and said it was not worth n fourth part of 
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the Bum BiikecL The Turk on hit part said all that was lack- 
fiday (empty words), as it was worth double the Bum Remanded, 
and he would not give it now at a^j price. The Malteae retorted 
in proper style, and, after two hoars of wrangling and diaputing, 
aaoh party seemed to oooaider the matter had been managed in a 
very creditable and praiaeworthy atyle on both Bidea ; the horse 
was bought for a trifle leas than first demanded. The mopey iraa 
paid down, mutual compliments passed, and each took leave of 
the other highly satisfied at the tone, lengtht and result of the 
debate. 


GALVANIC Battery. 

At a meeting of the Electrical Society, held on the 16th of 
October, 1838, a paper was read by Mr. Walker, descriptive of a 
battery he had prepared, (the expense of which he estimates at 
about as mapy shillings os there were cells,) and at that and 
subsequent meetings he made most interesting reports upon the 
experiments he had effected by means of his apparatus. His 
papers may be found at large in the printedi proceedings of the 
Society, from whence we extract Uie following descri(>tiun of the 
battery; and an account of it may also be found in the third volume 
of the ** Apnals of Electricity.” The original is illustrated by 
figures, but the description is so clear as to be easily understood : 
without them. • ^ 

** Each cell of the battery is a cylindrical vessel of whit^arthen- 
ware, capable of containing about half a pint. The copper ele- 
ments are sheets whose width is equal to the height of the vessel, 
and whose length is more than equal to the inner circumference ; 
10 that when bout into a cylindrical form and placed within their 
respective cells, they arrange themselves closely against the sides. 
Attaeliad to each is a stout copper wire — diameter 1-1 0th inch — 
supporting a small brass cup to contain mercury. The zinc 
elements are cylinders two inches external diameter, composed 
of njetul3-]6th inch in thickness, and each weighing about two 
pounds. The wires soldered to the zinc are considerably longer 
than those attached to the copper. 

” Great cure was (pken in arranging and charging the cells : 
narrow slips of glass w^ll covered with shell lac varnish were 
spread in order on the table ; on these the cells rested, to preserve 
as much as possible their insulation : the cells were about an inch 
apart. The ends of the wires within the mercury-cups were 
amalgamated by tpuchiug them with a copper wire, dipped iuto 
nitrate of mercury. The coppers, with these their attaclied wires, 
being placed in the cells, the cups were filled with mercury. Into 
each cell was then poured a measured quantity of saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper, about a quarter of a pint. The ends of their 
wires having been previously amalgamated, each zinc was rested 
on the centre of a circular piece of brown paper, the circumrerencc 
of which was carefully collected round the upper edge of the 
cylinder: if this is done with caution, the paper will lie in very 
Aguiar folds, and efTectuaHy cover the zinc. Thfse cylinders 
were then filled with a saturated solution of salt and water, and 
being placed within the copper, in the copper Solution of their 
cells, were connected with the neighbouring copper in the next 
ceil b y ben ding their wires into the mercury cups. 

** TANTtatire battery consists of 16(1 of these cells, and is divided 
into eight butteries of twenty ceils each,” arranged in four rows 
of five cells each- By means of' a moveable w^ire the butteries may 
be connected at pleasure. 

“ On account of the comparatively small size of the rinc cylin- 
ders, the fourth part of a sheet of brown paper is sumcieiit to 
cover them ; when this, after being cut circular, is tolded as 
described, 4t will lie closely round their upper edge, not prqieiiting 
that great accutmilatioa of folds which must of nec.essity occur 
where larger zinc (and therefore larger paper) is used. Besides, 
in the case of large cylinders, the paper, after becoming saturated, 
is not sufficiently ftroQg to bear the weight of the contained solu- 
tion ; so that in the attempt to remove it from the cell, not only 
is the paper destroyed, but the salt solution mixes with and 
destixiys the solution of sulphate of copper. With moderate 
caution the papers of the preslat bgttery wiU serve for many 
excitatlhos. Mr. Mason informed us that he hot tested paper 
against animal membrane, and has found the faroier to last the 
^ lougt;r. * ^ 

“ Agsiin, as the copper is |mt soldered into a qrltnder, any 
cupri'ous d(q>oait may easily be detached by opening the cylioifer. 

' ^ 1*' riiis case, zinc forms the interior cylinder, its 
outer becomes the efficient surface in the Voltaic combination. 

It IS needless to add the ease with which this surface (compared 


I with the inner) can bfl cfeaped. Tp keep the batrery in proper 
/ order, the mo should be clceaed every time the battery is taken 
/ to pieces/' 

I A hatte^ consisting gf twelve cells, of same dimensions as those 
described in Mr. Walker's paper, placed togelher in a boa and 
' excited with hot solutions, was exhibited at the meeting : with 
this ^miniature bstterjr a cubic inch of tbe mixed gases was 
released in twenty-seven seconds ; it produced a red heat on from 
twelve to fourteen inches of platinum wire, 1-lQOth of an inch in 
diameter, and afforded a very brilliant light from charcoal points. 
Mr. Walker states that about two dozen cells (especially if charged 
with hot solutions) are more than «sufficX)iit for all ordinary 
purposes. 

Tfie materikls necessary for the' manufacture of the apparatus 
are easily to lA: procured from any respectable dealers in the 
various articles required > and with the assistance of a tolerably 
skilful workman, or even without such aid, there can be little 
difficulty in its construction. 
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THE FIRST OF MARCH. 

Tub bud is In the bough, 

And the leaf is in the bud, 

And VUrth 's bpg inning now 
In her veins to feel the blood, 
Which, warm'd by summer's sun 
4. In the alembic of the vine, 

, From her founts will overrun 

In a ruddy gush of wlno. 

Tho perrume and the bloom 
That aboil decori^te ilie flower 
Ave quickening iu the gloom 
Of their subterranean bower ; 
And the juices meant to feed 
Trees, vegeto\>Ies, fruits. 
Unerringly proceed 

To their prc-appointed roots. 

How awful is tho thought 

or the wonders under ground, 
or tho mystic changes wrought 
In ihe silent dark profound ; 

How each thing upward tends, 

By necessity decreed, 

And a world's support depends 

On the shooting of a seed ! 

«• 

Tbe Summer 's In her ark. 

And this sunny -jlinion'd day 
Is commissmn'd to remark 
Whether Wintqc holds her sway. 
Go hack, thou do^e of peace, 

Wiih Wie inyrilo on thy wing. 

Say ihut flood and tempests coose, 

^ And the world is ripe for Spring, 

s- 

Thou hast funn^ the sleeping Earth 
Till her dreams are all of flowers, 
And ih^ waters look In mirth 
For Iboir overhanging bowers ; 
Tbe forest seems to listen 
For ihe rustle of lU leaves. 

And the very skies to glisten 
In the hope of hummer eras. 

4k 

Thy vivifying speU 
Has been fiflt benaatk tba wavt, 
By the dormouse in its cell, 
w And the mole within its eave: 

And the summer tribes that creep. 
Or in air expand their wing, 

Have started firom their sleep, 
the summqns of tbe Spring. 
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Tiie c»nh un ^9ir roip/if . 

float cbp (be |if]]|jp 

^ 4 nd ibe feather’d race ntfoicft 
M'lMi f g»wb of tuflBn 4 J 1111)8: 

And If ihi 8 eloudleii arch * 

FUU the poei’fe loog with fl«e» 

O ! thou Munny first of ^rcbi) 

Be It dedicate to thee I • 

*0* C«D any of our readers Inform ui as to the authotahip of thU | 


CONNlftllAL BAPPIKBSS — A PICTURE. 

Tub megsenper found ArgaluN at a castle of his own, ntting In a parlour 
with the fair Panhcnia ; he, reading^o a hook the storlos of Hercules ; Aie by 
him, as to hoar iiim read ; but while his eyes loulu'd on tlM book, she looked 
on hib pyes, and stinietimes sUyinp him with some pretty questions, not to 
much to be resolved of the doubt, as to give him occahfbn to look upon her. 
A happy couple I ]1<>, joying In her ; she, joying In^henelf, but in herself 
liet-aiise slm enjoyed hinn. Both increased their riches by giving to oaph other ; 
eai'h making one life double, because they made a double life one : where 
desire nevei* wanted satisfat tion, nor satisfaction ever brought satiety. He, 
ruling because bIjc would obey ; or inthcr, because she would obeyf she therein 
ruling.— iSir /Vii/i'p Sydnt^y, 


OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. | 

The number of letters doily received pn tlie all-important subject of | 
" Live and let Lite,** suggests how extensively the struggle for exiiience » I 
compelling miiUliiules to think. The topics on which advice is solicited aro | 
(exclusive of emigration)— the best and most secure mode of investing small 
sums ; Friendly and^ Assurance Societies ; the easiest and most available mode 
by which individuals, driven from one blanch of industry by machinery, may 
turn to some oilier ineiins of earning a suhsutence, &c. Ac. Anxious ns we are 
to oblige our coircspondenis, and gisejliem counsel on matters so vitally inte- 
resting to tiiem.selve8, it must be obvious tbot we cannot give specific answers 
to each ; and iliai even in attending to these communications in a general way, 
we must ourselves it*k for inlormation, as well as fftvo it. And this, iu fact, is 
one of the iuientUuis of the Letter-Box, by which unknown individuals may 
bo brought into ccmmunication, the Journal serving as their medium of intro- 
duction. 

With this view, wc introduce the following letter fVom a Livorpout gentle- 
man. The writer has given ns his private address, as a guarantee ; and we 
are quite satisfied us to tlie enrnestnem and honesty of his intentions. Still we 
shrink I'rmn ndveriising any pjrtirular pnva/f society, es|<eoially as wedo not 
happen to know anything of it ourselves. Another correspondom has gi%en us 
a statement of how he was Oir/fn by a " Union Association Fund,*’ which was 
fraudulently conducted ; and he points m a recent statemvn tin the nestispR. 
pars, describing the application of a person for assistance to recover a sum of 
money sqnk— alas, literally runA .'—fur an annuity with an insolvent society. 
Bearing this In mind, our readers will take the followin^letter on the authority 
alone of our intelligent correspondeut. 

“ TO THE imil'OB OF TUB b^HOON SATUflDAY JOURNAL. j 

** Sir,— My attention h«a just been directed to a remarkably intelligent letter 
from * AN Ohkhativb.* which appeared InsNo. SB, on o subject.in which 1 have 
taken, and still take, great interest— namely, /Ae applteo/$on tif /Ae prvteiple of 
Lifli Atsuranefif or Disftrrrd Anwuditt^ or both? or either, to the means of 
enabling the wurkinu clasbbs to provide from their earnings early in life for 
that * night' of age or sickness 'when no man can work;' as well as of* 
providing a sumsTor their families in the event of their deatl^ Aap/i«7i icAen u 
may, hy accident or ot^erwike ; and to how^nany casualties is not almost etpry 
working man's lifn exposed ?— as alto to purchase for them the proud exemp- 
tion oi'beiiiR secure from the miseries of pauperism^ 

" I tiiemforo rejoice to seo this letter. The working classes know not * thei^ 
might that slumbers’ in their little means, if well husbanded and judiciously 
directed ; the advantages and comforts they would produce to tliemiolves «nd 
to their children, and the misery, degradation, and crime they would avert. 

" The Poor-laws, thowh a national necessity, are a national evi^; agd it is 
a well-ascertained fact, that the moot efaremnf , the poor but heifest and wU~ 
eonductfd labourer and artisan, form but a vary minute portion Of thogo *rho 
prey upon the immawe nimt annoally raised throughout the length and oroodth 
of this land for * the relief of the poor.' They— the workinf clas8es,->Lhow- 
evpr, are daily becoming awake to the fact of the value of their resouroei ;« 
and I know tliat the * Nutioaal Loan Fund Society,' wliicli your correspondent 
mentions, has done more to disseminate correct principles of tins species of 
economy among the working and middle classes these kingdoms than had 
ever before been dreamed of, 1 con also assure jour intelligeni inquirer, that 


the direpiom of 4 have pp f for a * jMgmjtf of namgs ; ' they off 
tiicmheives nw and sisoiyp: are ‘pnfltnt, pourable,’ and jmttjw 

fvkmf in decidiiv upop the gceepHNicf of fisks, pod ip the disposal of the 
hinds eccumuIatUif hrow premiums— and ipeo of too pmeb integrity to 
employ any other thou ‘ oautioue, clever, and diserimlruitifig ! actnanea ; thr^ 
ere also economical, piqfpat to a fault, ip the expenses of its hranchos. There 
are few leading dwns in the kingdom that have not a board of bpEAL Pippc- 
TORs ; respecting which 1 can only say, that the Board in tAu mien (Liverpool) 
is compns'vl of gentlemen of the higbMt ciiaracter and staiidiii|, both fur 
wealth and integrity, pad who attend to its busmeia with as much punctuality 
and earnestnoM as If it were their own. 

" But let not your inquirer, ■ all Qperative,' take spy counsel— let ihlm 
address a line, which he knows so well hogr to do, to the chairman or secretary, 
stating what he requires; end he will have an immcdiff/* answer, giving ii|ip 
full particulars, and every satisfaction. I havo nut the slightest interest in 
commending this office to him more than apy other; but, firum the attefitipii ) 
have for years given to the subject, ) know this ofiico ffat been tub riRST to 
make life-assurance popular, by providing fur contingencies in a manner that 
makes security where B i> most required— namely, under adverse circuiu* 
stances, am) which its tables will most satisfactorily show. 

" A FaiBNb TO tub Poor Man- 

**P.S.— I would caution your readers against the general tone ofAhe celebrated 
article on this Aibject in ijlia * Quarterly *— it is a sly advertisement, badly 
written, and sadly inconclusive. The whofe subject has ys/ to be treated in 
a manner Worthy of its importance " 

Amicus says, " In reply to the inquiry of an Operative In your Lettcr-Dox of 
tlie 6lh inst., 1 beg to call your attention lo the following extract fruoi the 
, tables of government annuities, per act 3. W. IV. c. 14, entitled ‘ an act to 
enable depositors iu savings banks and others to purchase gov(^rumen| 
annuities, through Uie medium of savings banks, Ac.* ^ 

Payments for a deferred annuiLy of 201. 

Aged 25 and under 25, must pay £24 14 0 yearly for 10 years. 

Or 2 » 0. do. 20 years. 

Or 4 10 do. 30 years. 

There is on annuity society, pursuant to that act, estaidi'^iied iu connexion with 
the St. Clement Oaiica’ savings bunk, opposim St. ('Icment's Church, near 
Temple Bar, the whole of the money being returnable iii case tlie parry con- 
tracting for the annuity does not live to the age at winch the annuity ih become 
payable, or If he is unable to continuo payment of the moniiily or amiual in- 
BUlmcnts. The tables are calculated for annuities of ‘MjL for all ages, firoii} 

15 to 71, and from 10 years deferred to 05 , but an annuity can be purcliased of 
any amount, not loss than 4k or more than 2QL ; but every information moy bq 
obtained of the actuary, Mr. Mason, I think, bio. 4, Serie s-place, Carey-sireet, 
between t^e hours of 1 1 and 1." 

Onb of the wonts of Ireland is tbe want of capital. The writer of iho 
following letter has a litth capital, with which he is willing to " try his luck " 

Jn the Emerald Isle. Any of our readers, thoii.^interestcd in the widiarc of Ire- 
land, will oblige us by an answer to our young Scotch correspondent. 

" 1 have Uiedona«fann in Forfarabue with my father ftom infancy, and 
acquired a practical knuwlcdjge of farming. Having now reached the years of 
maturity, roy fallier is to reward me fur my labours with tbe handsome sum of 
800L, which 1 wish to invest on a (arm, but land in Scotland at At-^esent 
; time U renting so high that 1 could hordly make a living by it. I have, fur ■ 
some time paA, had a fancy for Ireland, Us an agricuitural country; now, I 
want your advice on the subject— whether it is or is not a good country for a 
’ young agrici^turist settling into, and what par) of It ia best as regards climate 
and good soil." 

" An Inquirer" wishes to know 4t there is any distinction Ijctncra the 
terms " liquid" and " fiuid," or whether they mean one and the same tiling. 
Lengthened discussions, he says, havo taken place between person^ dlirerlog 
on this point. 

When the etymology of these words is considered, wetliy] It impossible to 
draw a line of distinction between them. Fluid may be traced to the Latin 
Jlnmen, or (etymologists are not agreed as to which language owns Its original) 
to tbe Anglo-Saxon Fium, a river; whence ./loere (Latin). flotrOn (A. S.), to 
flow ; and thence fluid, any body that either actually flows, or poi»vi^9t*the 
capability of flowing, like a river. 

Liquid comes drom the Latin tiquare, to melt, to reduce to a fluid itito ; 
and this VomIus denves from tbe old Latin word lie, whicii ho contends signL ^ 
fled vtcr. 

Both words arc thus traced up to one common type, water, and no reotou 
can be assigned why they should not be used os strlcUy synonymoQi, but a cer« 
tain distinction has been made Iu their applicatlou by modern chemists, nbo 




’ THE ^iOKDON BATHEDAT JOUBNAL. 


[Maboh. 


Mvcr dflOomUiata Hit ftMt, or other Inrlelble Wibeler. la hie 

•^DieOeaMT «f the BaglUh Lsncuace.'' leye that !• aot predihiy 

•IvoBjaHnie with fluid. Heicuir end aliiN AnM, Be doae 

"'■aivioie any euthoriiiei in rapport of hli 4Uhna, ah|^p|p te^ llOaid he 
prepay applied to water, which it la ttotremlly. we eihiMl^ why U ii aot 
equally applicable to qniefcallver ; faataacea may bn itvaa from our beil 
wHtera 4 # Ita uae In reference to air; Dryden, In hia troMlatloa of Orld, 
(Mtfomarphouit book 1,) apeaka of ** Flelda oril 9 eid air; " and Ony, in hip 
Ode on Spring, deaertbea ■* ibelignM noon.*' • 

The uelt conaent which aeema to be glren to the raatrietlon of the term 
liquid to vMUe fluida la eonTcntent, aa tending to preclaiou In deacriptioa, but 
doeFnot appear imperatively called for,* if etymological accuracy be ahme 
taken Into account. ^Heat la the power or agent which puta a maaFof parttelea 
Into that mobile or flowing aute which we term fluid, and therefore the word 
BMil^be applied lo any mobile body, riNible or invlalble. But it may be con* 
▼enleot to aay, ^at t|ie abaenee or preaenee of beat can make the mme maaa 
of particlea a aolld— Ice, a Uquld^water, or a fluid— eteam. 

W. E. aaka for an opinion concerning the creatloaaof animala ? were they 
all created on one apot or dlairict, that In which Adam waa created and afle^ 
warda realded ? or were they created In thoae countriea for which IVom their 
very nature they were reapeetively fltud, and In which they were derfgiied to 
dwell 7 as, for example, the elephant In India or ^(Hca, the Sear In the polar 
regions, the sloth In South America,*' Ac. ? 

In looking at God's arrangements, ao far aa we perceive them, we And every- 
thing pervaded by rimplicilp— there never appears to be anything like an un- 
neceiaary expenditure ot powxa in elllecting any given object. But to auppoio 
that the originaU of all the creature* which now Inhabit the various part* of 
the earth were gathered together in Paradise merely for the purpose of being 
Bused by Adnm, and then tranaporled to the dllTerent portions which they were 
created to inhabit. Is a aeflectiou on the wisdom of God which no intelligent 
reader of the Bible would willingly entertain, if that passage in Genesis referred 
to could be fairly interpreted otherwise. Man, gifted with large reasoning 
faculties, can trusport himself almost anywhere, and live almost anywhere ; 
but birds mid lUh can only rival him in the power of moving over or clrcum- 
navigatmg Uie globe. Vgn And that various portions of the earth have their 
peculiar vegeMble product* ; dhd os thep could not transport themselves, the 
COticlufJon is inevitable, that there was a distinct and peculiar vegetable crea- 
tion for diflbreut'irge districts of the world. If, men. we admit disi inct vegeuble 
creations, where is the difflculty of suppa'^ing an f nlmal creation— that each con- 
tinent or large district woa fornlsbed with Ita own peculiar sunk of animals? 
Kay, we miwC admit it, for the dllBcultles are insuperable which atlrnd the 
noitOQ of all our animaU having spread hrom a coannon centre. 

The paalill^ in Genesis which speaks of all the creatures having been brought 
la Adam In Paradise in order to receive their names, can be cxplaiuqd witliout 
violence to revelaiion, and in consistency with what natural history assures us 
ot» The early patriarchs bad scarcely mi Idea of an earth or woild beyond that 
paiticniar portion of Asia whrre^they resided ; nay, at a much later period Uie 
dlewB called the diminutive country of Palestine by the Isfge nhme of the earth 
or the world. In very many cases also, throughout tho Bible, a part is spoken 
of, a* if it were the lehelr. Tho Inference is obvious, ^he creatures named 
by Adiim were those created for the particular portion of Asia in which he re- 
sided ymjiap* the other portlous of the world had not then received their 
peculiar stocks of animals. * 

J. T. MANCiiasTipa.— Tbesubjecl*of re-a<Uuitlng the numeric^ values of our 
currency is a very different thing foom altering the standard of value. The 
awkwardness of our pounds, shillings, and peuce, as to fad iiy dn reckoning, ' 
has been long felt; and various plans have been suage«ted, especially of late, 
by which a^lmpter numerical system ro|pht be obulned. In Uie United flutes 
Uie dollar is divided Into ItfO equal paits called cents, and this gives fery great 
facility ^ mercantle transactioni. Seeing that Great Briutn and the United 
States aie becoming ovrfy day moN intimauly united. It would be very detir- 
able U) bring our oma money to a decimal standard, coining a doublo shilling, 
and thus dividing Ihe pound into tan, and then to divide this double shilling into 
teutlis, Ac. , 

e 

V. ^ Y., doting from Glasgow, Iii4lilres** whether eea water besanycorrod- 
mg effort on the rivets used lu fosuainf together the Iron platee employed In 
hiUldina iron sieam-ahlps." ^ ^ 

Iron boilers and iron links, such as ships carry their water In, are found to 
vorrtide fast. In the tropics they ill worn out in four or flve years. ^ 

HiifficteM time has not elapsed since the huildint of the first iron steamer to i 
give a i^ded answer to oor coimpoiident’i queiUon. but that the rlveu of I 
m stcamen ap iiheii to of I, 


It has been proposed to provide Bgalnt such ac^denu by buildlflg the 
vassfla with wooden Ulhban, and IWbig Uiem thfoaghnut, inside the tron 
plates, ceulklng the Ifnlafas ships In the rojml navy areidone. B^lih this 
precaution then would beno danger of sinking, oven If iba Iren plates became 
separated. ' 

There are at present no Iron steamers la Ute navy ; hot one, the " Dorset," 
is bulllttiiff for a padut at Uverpool. 

W. L — " 1 am aware that ball and snow are boUi formed by water being 
Ihisen in Its passage to the eaiih, by peislng through a colder region of the 
atmoephere, but what Is It that causes such a great dlflerenee between the form 
of the snow-flake an^ that of the hailstone ? " • ' ^ 

Tbs fonnatloi^ of hall occurs fleiterall|r in or towards the summer monUis, 
when the air, firomJU warmth, Is capable of containing a much greater quan- 
tity of aqueous vapour iban^ the winter, at which time snow Is most general. 
In Uie ftrst cose rain to formed in the higher regions of the atmosphere, which 
becomes eongealed in 1^ passage through a much colder medium ; the hailstonea 
thus formed accumulate in stoe according to the distance they pass through 
before reaching the earth, and the degree of saturation of the air. Snow on 
the contrary is formed by cold acUng on the vapour in theatmosp^re before it 
has been converted Into rain, and the parUcles thus eongelated becoming speci- 
fically heavier than common airfoil in flakes; which vary In sue, also accord- 
ing to the quanUiy of moisture In the air. 

• L. W. F.— " If 1 put a piece of lump-sugar Into a cup having a little tea at 
the bottom, the tea gradually rises to the top of the sugar ; this, I believe, is 
one way in which what is called capillary attraction exeru its influence. Be 
kind enough to inform me what Is thecaifis of capillary attraction.' 

The fact of a small quantity of tea in a cup rising to tho top of a piece of 
sugar placed upon it may be considered as dependent upon two causes : capil- 
lary attraction, by which Uie liquid » enabled to rise among the interstices of 
the sugar, and the attraction by which Uie particles of sugar are cnabldl to unite 
with the particles of the water during tl|f act ofsolutioo ; thai this was New ton’s 
opinion is evident frdm his 3 1 si query in bis Optics, where he sUles thai a 
saline body dissolves in water owiug to such atiraciioD. 

pur correspondeht'Wlsbes to know Uie cause of capillary atlraclion -we ask 
what is the cause of graviuUoii ? For although they ere both dependent upon 
the aame cause, tlie attractiou of the parUeJw of matter according to their 
densities and distances from each other, still it is unforiunaie that philoMopben 
have not*yet determined on what the nature of i bat cause may be. We simply 
know lu effects ; il, however, we should arrive at that knowledge, science will 
be In a very different state from what it is at present. 

p. Q.— Whmher the electrotype will ever supersede woud fiiigravmg we ttic 
not prepared to say, but plates formed by voltaic actiou may be used ae.'aub- 
stitulos for wooden blocka These plates may be obtained in various ways: 
first, by engraving the figure, or whatever may be required, dn a piece. »f 
newly milled lead, taking care that the cutting should lie dj^^aneugh, say 
l-lGUi of an inch, to enable the plate about to be deposited rafliqjgut 

relief so print foom, then solder a copper wire to the badt^the Jqad, apd 
uoitiul it to the sine plate, place it iinder galvanic |^fluonce,‘lB the mqpuer 
oescribed in Uie GOtb number of the London Saturday journal ; or an already eiw 
graved wooden bV>ck may be multiplied by taking a reversed impression from it In 
fusible metal, Bt«e have recommended for ootaioing copies of medals, Ac. ; 
indeed there are various methods which might be suggested for Abis purpose. 

Whilst on this subject we beg to correct a misprint in our descripUon of the 
process given in the Letter-Box of No. 6e. Towards the end of the descrip- 
Uon, the words • a geoUe but horisontal pressure." are usq^U Now. a hori- 
aoBtal pressuro would destroy the qffect of theexporimenl: itshonldhave been 
a osrlical or downward pressure. ^ 

• 

•All Letters intended to be answered in Uie Litikaky Lkitm-Bos are to be 
addmsseil to " Tua Kuitob of the London Satusuay Jouxnal,” and 
Uellvered rnaa, at 118, Fleeuslreel. 


• Tb« vivum of the London Satuiday Jodbnal may be bad as follows:— 
VoLVWi I., coiitaloing Nos. I lo 26, price &r. 6d. In cloth. 

VoLi'iiB II., containing Nos. 27 to fi2, price 6s, Cd, In cloth. 

VoLDMxs 1. and 11. bound logeiber, eonialning the Numbers fat 1880, price 
lOf. fid iu cloth. 

f Back Nvmubs and Paxts, to eomplete Seto, may always be obtained. 

London; WILLIAM ^ITll, 118, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: FPASCa 
and Co. Dublin t Cuxag and Co«— Printed and Stereotyped by Bradbury qnd 
Evens, WbUcfrlan. 
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MACHINERY OF THE BRITISH GOVBRNMEl^T. 

NO. I. * 

EtisiUybody knows that the government of this country is con- 
ducted by those members of the privy councR who constitute the 
cabinet or close council, and in whom the confidence of the sove- 
reign, foi^ (he time being, is especially reposed. The cabinet is 
ushally constructed in this way : — ^The sovereign of his or her (as 
the case may happen to be) free choice electa from amongst the 
membri's of eitner House of Parliament an individual, eminent for 
talents and character, and possessed of influence sufficient to enable 
him to associate with himself some twelve or fourteen other com* 
petent persons, in concert with whom he can hoi)e to carry on the 
business of the country. The sovereign can perform no act for 
which eome iniiiisier is not responsible. It U a question, how- 
ever, which has not yet been satisfactorily solved, who is the party 
{es])Otisible for the sovereign’s election of a new prime minister. 
Some %uthoritiea maintain that it is the prime minister who goes 
out ; some, that it is the new pg^me minister, and that, on accept- 
ing the oflice, he beqpmei^ answerable for the* sovereign’s choice, ' 
e^cn though tlm act lus been performed before he could possibly 
liavc become immsteri The ^question, howevei^, is substantially 
one of little importance ;jfor it is, not tbe*mcre nomination of the 
first minister, but his acts hfter he is appointed, that are attended 
with consequences to the intere6ti| of the country. If be ill- 
choseii— ^that is to say, if he he a person absolutely unfit to All the 
high station to which he is called, it will be impossible for him to 
form a cabinet. This circumstance of itself restricts the sovereign’s 
power of eleation within a ^ ery narrow compass. Indeed, the indi- 
vu^l myli'i auitable to the station is generally pointed out by the 
public voice or by the political circumstances of the timS, and 
thua, even if the sovereign were accountable for his own acts, 
which wouldl he agai^ the doctrine of the epnstitutioo, he would 
scarcely be wvei'^n a situation where that responsibility could be 
fized*ii)[ion him. , • 

l}ie nei^ prime Minister, before he formally accepts thd office, 
consults with his friends, and frames a list containing the names 
of those to whom he would wisC to entrust the different depart- 
ments of tjie state, and the principal^ offices ot the household. 
Upon the latter point more difficulties often occur than upon the 
former, especially whenever a decided change takes place in 
political priisuiplrs upon which the action of the new cabinet is to 
be based. To be obliged to dismls^from his circle a number of,per- 
BODs of bdrii sexes with whom he had been long intimate, several 
of them perhaps his most esteemed friends, is undoubtedly the 
most painful sacriflee towbich any individual could be eubjeoted. It 
is a sacrifice for which even a crown soaredy affords compensation. 
Nevertheless, it happens unfortunately that such a change becomes 
most indispensable at periods when it may be most msrtifying, — 
that is, when alterations of policy ore forced upon the Jfcatf of the 
state, which admit of nO influences near the thFone,that are not 
in harmony with the novel state of things. Of course, everything 
is done in the wdp of selection that can tend to reconcile the sove- 
reign to the vicissiMes in his court, and his wiUis in that respect 
consulted ss far as it is practicable. Bu( with regard to tbs poll, 
ticsl appointments, the prime minister acts with almost unrestricted 
freedom. It does bsp|)en ocoasionsUy that the sovereign nomi- 
nates one or two persons whom he wishes |o see in the cabinet, — 
▼ot. in. 

BraSbiirj anti Brnaa 


and soiqjBtimes places a veto against a name to which he may have 
a particular personal objection. But the premier does not at all^ 
feel himself bound to conform to the will of the sovereign in either 
case, if he conreives that the person so preferred would n^t be a 
colleague witli whom ho could satisfactorily cef-op^ate, or that the 
party so proscribed is one whose assistance he would have strong 
reasons for desirieg. He regulates his list with or without the 
cordial approbation of the sovereign. Tlie royal signature being 
then affixed to the list, the seals of office are placed by the out- 
going minister in the hands of the king, who delivers them to the 
members or the new cabinet, from that moment all respon- 
sibility devolves upon the new ministers, who arc gazetted 
forthwith. 

The cabinet generally consists of the first lord of the treasury, 
the lord high chancellor, the chancellor of the exchequer, the lord 
president of the privy council, the lord privy seal, the first commis- 
sioner of land revenues, the first lord of the admiralty, three 
principal secretaries of state (home department, foreign affairs, 
and colonies), the president of the board of control, and the chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Of late years tlie master of the 
mint, the secretary at war, the master-general of the ordnance, 
the postmaster-general, and the paymaster of the forces, have been 
occasionally added. It was as mastj^r-gfneral of the ordnance 
that the Duke of Wellington first sat in the cabinet. The Duke of 
Richmond sat there as postmaster-general, and Lord John Russell 
first entered it as paymaster-general of the forces. These arrange- 
ments are all, however, matter of convenience^ wblcli the minittera 
settle amongst themselves. 

Their general prindiples of policy are of course well understood 
before they assemble in council : upon certain leading questions a 
thorough unanimity is required ; upon others a latitude of opinion 
is allowed ; but when tliese latter questions are discussed in cabi- 
net, the members are to a certain extent bound by the decision oC 
the majority, though in their places in parliament they claim tho 
right of speaking and voting as they think fit. 

There are oifly four cabinets in Europe which deliberate and 
resolve without the presence of the head of the state, <— viz. thosa 
of England, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal. Louis PhU^pe very 
seldom permits Ms cabinet to discuss any measure of importance, 
unless in ^xis presence. He does, not sit in the chair of the presi- 
dent of the council. He has already argued the question to be 
decided with the minister to whose department it appertains, and 
has perfillbtly made up his mind upon it. He hears all that is said, 
pro and con. ; he has before him a sheet of paper, on which he 
amusns himsdf by sketching heads, or landscapes, or groupings of 
men and animals, or caricatures, or anything w^Jeh his fancy at the 
moment lays hold of. But his ear sharply listens to thh effusions 
of his ministers, and when their resolution is, taken, he expresses 
his own snd adheres to it, whether it be confoHbeble to their opi- 
nion or not; It is this mode of conducting the public business 
that has long ronalicuted the real cause of the differunces that sub- 
sisted between him and M. Thiers. They have, indeed, ^Ulgreed 
also occasionally upon some leading principles of policy; but 
Thiers, and 4 believe Guizot, contend, and very justly, thaUif tha 
ministorii are to be responsible Jjfr the acts of government, they 
shduld be allowed to deliberate and resolve upon th)|||A sport firom. 
the sovereign, who is not in law or in fact considered'^l||^n8ible, 
except in the case of a revolution, — a ease, fortttnatdy for us, 
more familiar to France than to England. 

M ' 
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The king of HotUnd is his own minister for every department. 
The Northern poirem hare oabinets to which thef entrust a rei7 


constitutional mode of punishing any gross malfaisance on the 
part of a puidio funotionaiy was hy impeachment. The accusation 


ine wrmern powem - - v - by the Souse of Commoni and tried hy the House of 

^nidderable shA» of po^r. J ‘ s. \e former appointed managers, who con%cled the pro- 

Mettemich has long been the real ruler of the AusfHM empire, gg^atfon, end the accused taade his own defence, assisted by 
more especially since the accession of the present sovereign, who is goimgel. But impeachment may be now said to have become 
afflicted by an epilepsy that often unfits him even fo^the ordinary obsolets* In fact, no minister or other public functionary can 
routine of state afiairs. Prince Neaaelrode has for many years die- go wrong to a sufficient extent to bring upon liimself any such 
tated the policy of Rusaisy although it is well understood that the viaication. They are all watched too narrowly by porlianioot end 
C*.r if a ttronrmindedinan.aiid enters deeplyinto all the Busineta the public, and the exprestion of opinion is too rapidly poured oat 
ofhliwide^prSddomlnion.. But the Austrian, Russian and Prua- 

alan Obaneeriea, ai the cabineta of those ^wers are more usually Sing to ext^me point. /rhe utLst p^rishment a rainSteJ 
designated, claim no power of resolution that is not conformable undergo is a resolution of ^ensure passed by either house 

with the will of the sovereign, which in those countries Is of parliament ; a^resolution of the House of Lords, however, pos- 
absol^jte. sessing much less weiglA, under the existing circumstances of the 


called out ; he may require the opinion in writing of the principal house which can tie or untie the purse-strings of the nation, 
officer in each of the executive departments, and he does frequently When a member of the House of Commons is appointed First 
consult those officers, but he is not bound to act upon their advice. Lord of the Treasury, be is also uniformly Chancellor of the 
His power, hqwever, is much restricted by the Senate and by the Exchequer. The higlier portion of the patronage of the church, 
House of Representatives. He cannot, without the^oncurrence such as the appointment of archbishops, bishops, deiins, and 
of the former, make any treaty, nor even appoint ambassadors, canons of nathearals. is vested in the prime minister. The Lord 
consuls, judges, or other civil officers. All the principal delibe- High Chancellor appoints to a great number of livings — indeed, it 
rations of government are in fact invested in Congress, the presi- may be said to all which do not constitute parts of tiie piitriinony 
dent being u mere officer for carrying the decrees of that body into of private individuals. The prime minister also superintends all 
execution. He is entitled, however, to put his veto upon any bill the departments of government: he not only, through the trrn- 
passed by congress, which cannot become law without his consent, sury, controls their expenditure, but is expected to be fully 
unless it be subsequently re-passed by two-thirds of each house 'informed of every material measure in jirogress tli rough every 
respectitkly. The Mexican and South American govemmenta are branch of the state. When he is not Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
constituted* very much upon the model of that of the United he is, however, understood to be in more con.staut cnuimuiiication 
States. with that department than any other. Tlie Lord Chancellor, as 


constituted* very much upon the model of that of the United he is, however, understood to be in more con.staut enuimuiiication 
States. with that department than any other. Tlie Lord Chancellor, as 

In fact, there is no cabinet in any nation which possesses so a political officer, seldom much interferes in the deliberations of 
much power, or exercises it with so much independence, both of the cabinet, unless ^questions of a legal or constitutional character 


the sovereign and the legislature, as that of Great Britaiq. 


I be connected with them. Exceptions, however, to this rule liavo 


doubtedly the House Commons may dissolve the government occurred, as in the case of Lord Eldon and Lord Brougham, both 
whenever it may think fit sfi to do, by refusing the supplies, or by of whom attended more to politics than most of their predecessors 
placing them in a decisive minority upon any question afiecting the on the woolsack. The present Chancellor (Lord Cotteiihain) con- 
vital principles of their policy. But so long as the ministers have fines himself almost exclusively (it is understood) to mere law 


a majority in the House of Commons, they may defy the power 
even of the sovereign. He may not give them his confidence ; he 


question^ in the cabinet. 

The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, being 


may be opposed to every one of their political resolutions ; and yet the beads of the Treasury department, are assisted by two .sccre- 
he must keep them in power provided they have the support of the taries and five lords of the treasury. The civil patronage of the 
lower house. Upon all matters of this kind the House of Lords Treasury, wheeb is of very great extent, is exercised practically by 
possesses little or no control. This case now exists ; {or it is one of these secretaries, who of course uses his power in that 
very well known that there is a large majority of their lordships respect in concert with his chief, and with a view to strengillien 
at open, and sometimes even violent, war with the present minis- the power of his government as far as possible. It is by means of 
tens It is also dearly understood, that the lute king was often this patronage that the adherence of mqnbers of ))ar!iaruent is 
advene to the policy of his ifiinisters ; the archives o£ the cabinet secured and retainerk The latter ask vacant places for themselves 
are full of his letters remonstrating against their proceedings,-— or their friends — their claims are canvassed and ’'considered more 
letters, too, it is said, written with great ability and extensive with reference to their influence by personal talent or political con- 
knowled^ of the topics on which th^ treat. nexion^ than (I regret to say) by the compvtcncy of the party 

The^ title by which the British cabinet ministers are designated proposed for office. Many gross cases of utter incompetciicy on 
In theHTSBoEectivc acts, His (oqHor) Majesty’s confidential the part of the individual prefeaTed have occurred under govern- 
aervants.” They usually assemble about two o’clock in the after- ments of every txhadc of politics. Indeed, 1 believe there is no 
noon. In a spacious chamber fitted out for the purpese in the country in Europe in which fitness for the subordinata offices is so 
Foreign-office. A cabinet is held regularly every Saturday during little consulted as in England. It is enough that the candidate is 
the sitting of parliamont. There is also a cabinet frequently on ftrongly backed by parliamentary friends ; in that case, unless he 
otlier days of the week, summoned by any of the minilters who be a mere idiot or a notoriously ilboonducted person he is certain 
may require the advice of his colleagues on matters of special of siiccees. 

importance* He proposes to them his views of tlie steps that It is the chief business of Ae second secretary of the Treasury 
ought to be takeiii^those views are freely canvassed — he ucepts to attend to the voters in the House of Commons. He is called 
or refuseq any mfdifieatioiiB which his colleagues suggest ; if a the whipper-in.” H£ is constantly in the house ; and whenever 
majority be decidedly opposed to him, he either withdraws his divisions of political importance are expected, he may be seen 
proposition, or alters it, Or resigns his office if he can make no watching the state of the Treasury benches; if they be in a perilous 
•compromise, SVery resolniioti of the cabinet which is of parti- state as compared with the numbers on the other side, he hastens 
onlar importance is sent to the sovereign for tignat^re before it to his mecengers, whom he despatches in all directions for the 
is reduced traction. It is the signature whioh is constitutionally euppotterk of government. An active whipper-in” is an officer of 
r^uiged, not approbation. WilUam IV. sometimes added to his the greatest^ importance to government, especially in the present 
signature the words, “ Highly approved.” More frequently he times, when parties are so very nearly baliDced in point of 
gave hii mere signature, accompanying the act with an expression number. 

of diAent, but stating that he^left the matter to the ministers, who The five hrds of the Treasury, or most of them, assemble every 
were responsible to the nation fgi the consequences. day (Sundays of course excepted) at their office in Whitehall, but 

m* *5! ** « responsibility by any means a nominal one. liiey they exercise scarcely lany real power. Their signatures are 

upon at any time in their places in parliament to via- required to all the Treasnry minutes j but those minutes are pre- 
witi, mwitures, and to produce any documents connected viously prepared either by the first secretary or by the Chancellor 
should happen that the production of such of the Exchequer. All the routine business of the department is 
ts might be detrlmeptal to the public service. The old ' managed by the ** assistant secretary,” who, in fact, possesses 
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very extensive power. He eubmiti his rainates to the tot seere- 
tery* who seldom ehengei them i they tbe« fo betoe the lords/* 
who praetieallf hste no power to alter tbim« Ewwf thing thst 

J oes oelbre them is, to vse a vulgar phrase, already ** Out and 
ry/* and the only duty which they here to perform is, in truth, 
to register** the decrees of the superior powers— that is, of the 
Prime Minister or the Chancellor of the JEzobequer, or*tbe drst 
(he is moi-e frequently called the secretary, or in very many 
cases of the assistant*' secretary. The whipper-in" has not 
much to do, generally speaking, with the Treasury jobt. Jhe 
management of the discipline of his party, and of the press, is his 
affair. It is he, a|| 0 , who generally moves foi; new writs when the 
stewardship of the Chiltdirn hnndreds, or any other office of profit, 
is accepted by a member of tiie house. • * 

The Chiltern hundreds are situated op a chain of chalk hills, 
covered in various places with wood, which run from east to west 
through the middle of Buckinghamshire, abd belong, from time 
immemorial, to the crown. The crown ofi^course appoints to the 
stewardship of these hundreds, to which office a salary (now 
merely nominal) is annexed. The trust committed to a member of 
the House ot Commons is one which he cannot resign ; he is com. 
pellable by order of the house to discharge the duties of it, unless 
he can show such cause as the house may, in its discretion, think 
sufficient. The only mode, therefore, he has of vscating his seat, 
is by acceptance of an office “ of profit" under the crown. Mr. 
Hntsell, the great authority upon all points connected with the 
law of parliament, observes, that ** the practice of aoceptinff this 
nominal office, which began (be believes) only about the year 
1750, has been now so long acquiesced in, from its convenience to 
all parties, that it would be ridiculous to state any doubt about its 
legality ; otherwise (he believes) it would be found very difficiflt, 
from tbe form of these appointments, to show that it is an office 
of profit under the crown.** 

I have stated that the second secretary of the Treasury attends, 
amongst his other duties, alswto the " Press." The reader will, 
however, be surprised to learn that this most potent wespon for 
wielding the force of public opinion — that this all-powerful instru- 
ment — enters but very slightly into the " machinery" of the present 
government. The Morning Chronicle is undoubtedly what is 
called a ** ministerial paper;’* but it is in no respect dependent 
upon ministerial patronage. It often, especially of late, complains 
of the mode in wliich the government is couducted, tod remon- 
strates against particular measures emanating from the cabinet 
with great vehemence. Its connexion with the government is in 
fact chiefly apparent in the columns devoted to foreign affairs, 
which may be understood to be almost uniformly^inspired by the 
authoritiee of the Foreign-office; but between that journal and 
the other offices of government there is little of regular inter- 
course, the Castle of Dublin alone excepted. 

The Courier, before its late metamorphosis, received intelligence 
occasionally from the Treasury. The Glob9\t^ on all bands under- 
stood to be the only journal really dependent on government ; a 
considerable share in its property is said to belong to atf eminent 
public officer, who, if report be correct, also writes iA leading 
articles frequently, or has them written under his superintendence, 
'i'he Observer also receives articles of intelligencw from the foreign 
and home departments, as well as from the Treasury, and^ the 
Examiner is well known for its advocacy of the existing cabinet. 
The Sun and tbe Morning Advertiser support the government, 
although they have rarely any original official intelligence. The 
Weekly Chronicle is known to be the property sf Mr. Ward, one 
of tbe members for Sheffield, who^aspires to a plaee^ in the cabinet. 
He is the writer of its principal articles, snd is undoubtedly a man 
of distinguished ability. 

But amongst all these journals, there is not one, except jthe 
E»aminer and tbe Globe, which may be looked upon ei strictly 
ministerial, so that it will be seen that the " Presi’* forme pnly a 
very email portion of the actual machinery of the existing govern- 
ment. » 

It appears to me that the'govemment, no matter whdt Uk politice 
may be, ought to possess, as an integral part of its V machinery," 
an avowed official journal, authorised to communicate to the world 
from time to time the views of the cabinet. People in high station 
and in power may despise the Press," and flatter themselves 
that its misrepresentations are often so grofis as to deprive it of*all 
influence ; but they never recollect thnt what they know to be 
misrepresentations are not known by the great mass of newspaper 
readers to be at all erroneous ; and in ninety-nine oases out of a 
hundred the truth comes out too tardily and too partially to erodi- 
oate the wrong impressiona already made upon the public >mind. 


A regular official paper, oonduoted with skill and moderation, 

I adhering as nearly os posdbie to histonoal dignity and impartiality, 
well. informed from official sources, and looking solely to the 
welfare of tbe empire, is unquestionably a great desideratum in 
the ** machinery" of our goveroment. 

It need scarcely be added that the Exchequer, in its original 
form, is a or ery ancient Court of Record, set up by William the 
Conqueror as a part of tbe auht regic^ or royal hall of audience ; 
it was intended principally to receive and keep account of the 
reventies of the crown, and to recover the king's debts and duties. 

It is called the "Exchequer" from the chequered cloth, re-* 
serobling a chess-board, ^hich covers the table of the court so 
designated at Westminster. And there are certain ancient functions 
of the court in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer takes a 
part ; ou these occasions he wears a judicial robe of state, not 
unlike those of the Lord High Chancellor and tbe Vice-Chancellor. 
It is his duty to attend to all tbe flnanceg of ^he country ; cbe 
accounts of income and expenditure are kept at the Treasury, and 
there all payments are made under warrants from the crown, by 
the Treasury soHcitors. 

So well contrived are all the checks now upon receipts and 
disbursements, that it is extremely difficult for any public officer 
to be guilty of any serious defalcation. Indeed, the general cha- 
racter of the gentlegien who have anything to do with money id 
the Treasury department places*tbem beyond all suspicion. It is 
muebto be regretted that tbe sweeping band of what was called 
" economy," some years ago diminished to much too great an 
extent the number of persons employed in that office. It is a 
most painful operation to any of her Majesty’s subjects who have 
business to transact with that de]>artment. The applicant most 
state his case either by letter or memorial ; it first goes before th6 
assistant-secretary, who, being already overwhelraetr with the 
amount of bis occupations, is obliged to let the menforiai r/eep for 
a time upon his table. A " reminder** must then go in : tbar also 
undergoes a species of lethaigy ; and the memorialiat may think 
himself well off if he receives an answer within six months, and a 
settlqaient of his claim, or whatever else it may be, witliin eighteen 
months or two years. That is surely a ffiost detrimental economy 
which thus delays the course of jusifce, and indeed in many cases 
defeats it. 

For instance, it often occurs that overcharges are made in export 
or import duties at the Castom-honse, or questions arise out of 
the navigation laws as to the amount of duties on articles imported 
from particular countries. These questions must go before the 
law authorities at the Treasury for solution. These anthoritiet 
are always immersed in pressing business, and the new application 
must wait for its turn. It is at length examined, and submitted 
to tbe law officers of the crown, — the Queen’s Advocates, the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General being usually meant by that designation. 
In tbe bands of those learned gentlemen, who have usually quite 
enough tckdo with the affairs of thffir clients in the courts to which 
they respectively belong, tbe matter meets with still further delay $ 
and eventuallj^tbia roost tedious process becomes so vexatious to 
tbe parties interested, that they abandon it altogether, finding it 
much less expensive to submit to tbe original injury than to waste 
their time in going on wjth tbe transaction. 1 have^ore than 
once seen a letter from the Treasury beginning in this way t— 

• "Treasury, Uth December, 18— 

" SiB,-.^In answer to your memorial of tbe 3d January last,'* 
Ac. Ac. 

Novi’ I impute no blame to any of theTreasn^ officera for such 
delays as these. Those upon whom the business devolves are 
reallv overworked ; the department is not sufficientl:,v8uppliedwith 
hanos to encounter the vast and growing amount of the business of 
the empire. * , ^ 

In the catalogue of state offices, next after that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (for the machinery of the Lord High 
Chaneellor’i offices is altogether beyond the scope of my subject) 
comes tbe Presidency of tbe Council. In France tbe ** President 
of the Council*’ means the Prime Minister ; but wkh ns the office 
gives no rank in tbe cabinet, tad indeed no portiouUir line of ooen- 
pation. There are, however, many matters to wbiclP the other 
members cannot conveniently attend, and which are, therefore, by 
arrangement, placed under his edre, — such as the applkffition of 
grants for public education, tb^ regulation of public vohoolgi tne 
encouragement of the fine arts, and the management in the House 
of Lords of most of the bills which are introduced or sanctioned 
by goveroment. The Lord I*resident it| moreover, generally 
expected to take on active shire in oU debates of on important 
character. ^ 
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attempted an mient; bngh on Tegilning the drowing-room> ten* 
MADAME LE MOBMAND, ' dered ua nervone, and not a Uttle an, a« «• aeatedonraelvea by the 

ran paweiAN roi»TWNS.t«u,i». ladyw the eof^ ta a amaU dark kind of bonder 

>Viiilst fbuffllug B pack of common cardsy having previously 
Amongst the nmny lions and noted persona witin whom a requested her prescience ofl the events of the ensuing three months 


yeai^B residence in Paris brought ns in contact, one of the moat 
ungular, and not the least interesting, was Madame k Normand, 


.i-cttrioBity alone, and not by any means belief, determining us in 
this interview— the priestess began her rites by inquiring the 


the celebrated fortnne-tellep, prqfeMOr of the celetHai menee** country and year of birth r the /anoteri/e colour, and to what animal 


predictor of the sucoesses and reverses of Napoleon (so she de- 
clares), authoress of a life of the Empress Josephine, an aiAobio- 


wewere the most averse, and the most inclined. These questiona 
answered, the pack was cut with the left hand, and this operation 


graphy, &c. dec., works of no great merit in themselves, yet indi- j b^g twice repeated, another set of cards, painted with roysticaU 


cative of her claims to education and ability. 


looking figures and characters, resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics, 


On the mention of Madame le Normand’s name we have heard then underwent the same ceremony. At last the oracle spoke- 
many laugh, others hsfve denounced her as an unequivocal impostor, what, al may be oupposed, was Blonei>interesting to the upplicaot 
whilst some, with considerable pretension to mental superiority. Sufficient for the reader to know, that at the expiration of three 
have looked grave during the discussion; and confessed them- months, such was the general accuracy of the predictions, that it 
selves at a loss to/orm a cornet judgment, and on rational grounds, induced a repetition* of our visit (we speak of ourself), notwith- 
of her prophetic powers. Reason and philosophy were in oppoai- standing the hearty lavghter of many acquaintances. We cannot 
tion i at the^ same time, personal experience set these aside, in attempt to offer any explanation or solution of a fact certainly 
cases where it was impossible for her to have 4>een assisted by most singular, merely observing that of the Englishman aiicl our- 
direct or indirect e%encx. Two circumstances related to the self not by the remotest chance could Madame le Normatid have 
writer of these l^ges shaU be detailed for the amusement, if not known or heard the smallest particnlar. Our respective names 
the in8truction,a>f the reader. Our authority was most respectable, were not even demanded 1 

and corroborated several individuals of the fomily. Rut, before In the short conversation that ensued, we found Madame 

doing so, we will give a slight account of a visit m^ in company courteous and intelligent. She expressed herself under great 
with some friends, all bound to consult ** the weird woman’’ on obligations to the Emperor Napoleon, and spoke of him with a 
ou^uture destinies. - « venCTation and feeling that were touching end becoming, signifying 

We were a porty of five, two of ns English, and all decided that bad her warnings and advice been always relied upon, his 
SMpticB as to the possibility of fortune-telling.^ We did allow that fortune had been reversed, &c. &c. ; but this, of course, was said 


the instruction ,a>f the reader. Our authority was most respectable, 
and corroborated b^ several individuals of the fomily. Rut, before 
doing so, we will give a slight account of a visft made in company 


with some friends, all bound to consult ** the weird woman’’ on obligations to the Emperor Napoleon, and spoke of him with a 
ou^uture destinies. - « venCTation and feeling that were touching and becoming, signifying 

We were a party of five, two of ns English, and all decided that bad her warnings and advice been always relied upon, his 
SCTpticB as to the possibility of fortune-telling.^ We did allow that fortune had been reversed, &c. &c. ; but this, of course, was said 
shrawdnesB, and a long study of physiognomy, migbt lead to a in character. She informed us that she had formerly parsed some 
toler^ly 2 >rrect estimate as to character, and we agreed that we time In London, and declared herself much pleased with her 
would be nberah and allow the lady all the credit of a lucky guess, residence, and, in atone of evident elation, added, that many of the 
bespeaking, as it generally does, some quickness on the part of highest classes there paid her the compliment of a professional 


the gnesser. 

. ** Au moins nous serons bien amuses,” (at least, we shall be 


II J \ A. ww 1 ' — ' ' *** waav a^i avi Basoaiaww va laaa wwaivavy va ativ svisai«avw aaviaiiv aaiM 

well amnsM,) said a gallant young Frenchman, as he handed the wisdom of which we experience some mental misgivings, it is un- 
ladies to the carnage. J' Umph! one fool makes many,” the doubtedly satisfactory to find that, if not as wise as wc might or 
cnarac^stic remark of fiie Englishman, muttered opologeticaliy, oaght to be, still our neighbours arc no more so than ourselves, 
as a SCT-on umnst his present punose, and the folly of being we now pass on to the relation of two circumstances in-omised 
omt/aea, for that was against his philosophy, theoretically speak- in the commencement. Of the first our informant was herself the 
** principal, an elderly French comtesse, with whom we were u 

The coachman received his orders to dnre to the Faubourg St guest on bur arrival in Paris. Would that the charm of her 
Uennam, rue de Toutaon, numero cinq, where, in due time, we recital could be imparted I that consisted in a fascination of man- 
arrived at the bibhothcque of Madame le Normand, bookselling ner, and an animation of look and gesture, far surpassing descrip- 
being her ostensible avocation, though, in fttt, she has long left tion. This lady— the wife of a French officer, who l»ad received 
the concern; her dwelling was situated at the back of the shop, a General’s commission from the unfortunate Louis XTJ., and 
where she hu resiMd for many years in great apparent comfort, some appointment in the royal household, but of what nature we 
*** A ^ do not recollect — was left a widow at an early ago ; and, in common 

An Old domestic in handsome Iiveiy answered our summons, with many others, experienced much trial and anxiety during the 


neing her ostensible avocation, though, in fast, she has long left tion. This lady— the wife of a French officer, who l»ad received 
the concern; her dwelling was situated at the back of the shop, a General’s commission from the unfortunate Louis XTJ., and 
where she hu resiMd for many years in great apparent comfort, some appointment in the royal household, but of what nature we 
*** A ^ do not recollect — was left a widow at an early ago ; and, in common 

An om domestic in handsome livery answered our summons, with many others, experienced much trial and anxiety during the 
and inducted us to a comfortably famished drawing-room. The unsettled state of public affairs in France, incident to the disas- 
grevity of our Englishman fairly gave way on encounteriiig two trous period of royal Extinction. In an interview with Madame 
other parties on the same * fools’ eirond” as ourselves. le Normand, amongst various predictions of a strictly domestic 

As some little ume was nreessanly to elapse befora our turn of and confidential nature, die comtesse was told, “ that in a foreign 

■m&noe, we employed ourselves m a critical examination of the land she'usould have it in her power to oblige princes:* Such 

apartme nt and ite contents. A foil-length picture of Madame le were the precise words. Now, at that time the Bourbons were in 

attention. It was that of a exile-the star ofi Napoleon, thou^ on the horizon, was far from 
a!! bordered culmination— the bomtesse a widow, limited in fortune, and with 

fK- IK " « portraiture we are unable connexions for the most part amongst the proscribed class of 

There aristocrats, had, indeed, slender chances of verifying tlie predic- 
Great Sphinx, the Pyramids, -tion. ” fooE/tpinpprtncCT,” she observed, ** nothing could be 
d«i mlnS ^ Ntpoleori^graccd less promising than my position. I thought of it merely as a 

^ CameUia romattiie possibility. It so hamiRied, however, that it became 

necessary for the comtesse to visit England, where she possessed 
reUtives of fortune and interest — considering their position. 
wamlirrA A few days before leaving Paris, the comtesse was eam^tly and 

SJr«/ liTiu ^ and bonhomie. In person secretly requested to be the bearer of a packet of letters, addressed 

nppniwt infirmity, possessing a to tha Comte de Provence, afterward Louis XVIII., who was 
portentous squint then resident at Hartwell, not for from London. Though attended 
expression: on meeting thdr glance <one invo- with some risk, the comtesse was too loyal a Frenchwoman to 
«own,and a cunous bUck heslfote.* The letters were stitched in her stays, safely conveyed 
W and fo wwSf k" V}BCod tm the back of her to England, apd transmitted to the hands of tL Decide BeJri, 


ei Mesaienr* ^ . cuauicu w ciijuy u cun-cr ui uunaun 

not, ladies and aentlem^n consult me, do y<fc gaiety of the highest caster frequently visiting at Carlton House, 

separately into thr*adioiLt Jr passed where she obtained the particular notice and attention of the 

diStelr locked .na ** *«"**• P™** " 

perjdexed, dimatbfied looici -'f **** *•'* S*"** following rtory, > laige draft must necessarily 

r i» . sewneo looKi of^he party, who nevertbeleft each be miate on the reader’s crediSuity. To those who possess the 
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organ of wonder strongly de?eloped» it may perhapa pus on- 
challenged. The person who related it attached the most Implicit 
faith, affirmigg that it happened to a near and dear relation. 
The heroine was a French lady, not exactly one who desired 
** to pry into futurityt” though cloaelp bearing thereupon* She 
wished to see the erpsial, u it wu technically termedy or 
magical glass, in which, through some act of legerdemaip, a pic- 
torial illnsion is presented of any speeUUd person, liyiog or d^. 
It is pretended that many hare not the power to see in the 
crystal ; that to them it presents nothing but a blank ; whilst to 
others a different result is experienced. * 

As described us, in shape and sise the ^crystal reiomblod a 
swan's egg, inclosed in ^circle of brass, engraved with the names 
of Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Samicl. This wps insertisl into a 
wooden frame of a diamond form, at the bottom of which wu 
carved an anagram, and the mystical dame of Tehragramathon, 
Accompanied by a friend, the lady signihed her wishes ; a consi- 
derable sum was demanded, and they w^ bid to come at an 
appointed time ; for the performance of the ceremony depended 
upon a due observation of tho planetary hour of a particular day, 
the moon also being in her third quarter. The lady desired to be 
shown her parents, whom she had lost in infancy. Such was, at 
least, the assertion of her aunt, with whom she had always lived, 
and such was, assuredly, the poor girl's own belief. We were 
given to uuilerstanil that the scene was enacted with no incanta- 
tion or display of jngglery. Strict silence wu enjoined, and an 
invocation was read from a manoscript, with slow and solemn 
earnestness. It was in the French language, and at times 
Hebrew names were distinctly articulated. On a first survey, the 
crystal for some time presented nothing but a thick cloudy ap. 
pearance, which was presently succeeded by a total bUckneoa ; 
then followed a small red s)>eck, with a halo of something like 
smoke or vapour, which gradually enlarged, and formed itself 
into a beautiful moonlight scene, with trees and fields distinctly 
visible. Leaning near a gale stood a gentleman, and at some 
little distance a lady, instantly recognised by the beholder as 
her aunt, and a friend with whom she was on terms of great 
intimacy. ** Compose ybbrself, my dear," was the warning 
charge, us the lady was on the point of breaking forth into a 
prompt denial as to the paternal claims of the parties there 
shadowed forth. In a few minutes the illusion vanished, the 
crystal resumed its usual appearance, and the pent-upsfeeliogs of 
the lady discharged themselves in a peal of exclamation and asse- 
veration, rung through all the changes of French volubility. It 
was to no purpose she protested that it was her aunt and her 
aunt only, whose resemblance she had just beheld ; that the 
gentleman was Monsieur — a distinguished military officer, well 
known to herself, and tlie intimate friend besides of the identical 
aunt. To this a deprecating answer was returned, and the priestess 
dismissed her guests with some precipitation, referring them to 
the aforesaid aunt for further information and interrogation. No 
doubt the reader anticipates the denouement. The military officer 
proved to be the father, and soi-disant aunt the mother. The 
detection of the lady’s illegitimacy led to much unhappiness apd 
domestic disfiersion ; and to the day of her death, tliough never to 
be persuaded as to the posaibiUty of Madaipe le Normand’s 
knowledge being derived from a source anything less than super- 
human, she regretted her application«with a keenness and bitter- 
ness akin to remorse. 



MAKING THE SIOST^OF AX SJKCTMKNT* 


Nigh to Marburg, on tbe borders of a forest, rises a mountain 
called the Christenberg. On this mountain, in ancient times, a 
certain king dwelt, in a strong castle. The queen, his wife, had 
died, leaving an only child, a daughter, who possessed many mar- 
vellous gifts ; on account of which her father, the king, became 
extremely fond of her. Now it came to pass that his neighbour, 
king Grttnewald (Green wood), coveted his postessidl^ gnd^me 
with a great army to besi^ the castle on the Chnstemmrg. 
Long the enemy lay before it ; but the wise young princess was 
not at oil dismayed herself, and her father took good heart when 
he beheld her courage, and held out against the foe. Rut when 
the morning sun of the Ut of May had risen upon the euth, 
behold the army of king Grfinewald was seen advancing agmnst 
the castle ; and it seemed as if a gredt forest of living trees had 
been put in motion, for every soldier bpre a large green bon^ in 
his hand. Then the maiden’s courage quailed, for the now knew 
that all was lost ; and shl Spake to the king these words : 


** Father, nought avslh us' 

When the wood amnils us 1 ** 

Whereupon the king, who relied more upon his daughter's wisdom 
than his own, sent the wise princess into the enemy’s camp, where 
she succeeded in obtaining from king GrUnewald a safe passage 
for herself, and permission to carry with her ns mnpfa u a single 
ass could bear. And what did the good daughter put upon her 
ass .’—her own father and her most predons jeweu ; nM with 
these, her most precious possessions, she took her way to another 
counlUj^ German Legendt, * 

. _ m 

ADVENTURES OP TWO BROTHERS DURINGKTHE 
AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

NO. I.— AOVBNTOBKS OF JOSUPH SAIIMOXS. 

VThilk Canada belonged to France, and the United States were 
colonies of Great Britain, there was ** a debateable land" between 
the possessions of the rival colonists, in which many a cruel deed 
waa done. Thit district is now partly included in the state of 
New York, and contained within it lakes George and Champlain, 
which are linked together by the river Chambly or Sorel, which 
fails into the St. Lawrence, running through that portion of Lower 
Canada which offered the moot active resistance, and saffered 
severely, during the recent unhappy tronbles. Lake Champlain 
divides for nearly a hundred miles the states of New York and 
Vermont, but its northern extremity is within Canada, 

Amongst the officers who distinguished themselves in the border 
wars between the British and French colonists, in the middle of tbe 
last century, Sir William Johnson was famous. He was repeatedly 
engaged in battle ; and after Wolfe had fallen, ** in the hour of 
victory," at Quebee, he was of great service in bringing about the 
entire subjugation of the North American continent to British 
power. Sir William Johnson acquired large possessions in the 

Mohawk valley,’’— (a district in the state of New York through 
which tbe Mohawk flows.) founded Johnson-town ; and having 
obtained great influence over tbe lnd\|ns, as well as over the 
European settlers, Germans, Highlanders, &c., he reigned quite 
as a patriarchal king amongst his numerous subjects. Tbe troubles 
which preceded the breaking out of the American war of independ- 
ence gave him much distress ; he saw clearly that a revolution was 
approaching : but he died suddenly at bis hguse, Johnson Hall, in 
1774— so suddenly, as to excite a suspicion that he had perished by 
his own hand L but appears that he died from an apoplectic attack, 
brought on by anxiety. 

He was succeeded in his title and possessions, though not in his 
infldsnee, by his son, Sir John Johnson. After the war had fairly 
broken out, Sir John natnrally took the British side ; and it was 
deemed advisable by the United States’ Congress to send General 
Schuyler to drive him from his property. This was done ; Sir 
John fled into Canada ; and the extensive possessions of the 
Johnson family were confiscated. 

Pour years after his flight. Sir John Johnson suddenly entered 
the Mohawk valley, with a force composed of Europeans and 
Indians. ** On Sunday, the 2 1st of May, 1 780, at 4pad^f night," 
(we quote from Mr. Stonfe’s life of Brant, a book to which we will 
return m a future number,) $ir John Johnson entered the north 
part of Johnstown at the head of five hundred men, composed of 
some Biltish troops, a detachment of his own regiment of Royal 
Greens, and about two hundred Indians and tories. Sir John had 
penetrated the country byway of lake Champlain to Crown Point, 
and thence through the woods to the Sacondaga j-iver ; and so 
entfrely unawares had he Stolen upon the sleeping inhabitants, 
that be arrived in the heart of the country undiscovered except by 
resident royalists, who were probably in the secret.* Before he 
reached tbe old baronial hall at Johnstown— Jhe home of hts youth, 
and for the recovery of which he made every egertion courage 
and enteg»riee could put forth--Sir John divided his forces into 
two detachments, leading one in person, in the first instance, 
directly to tbe hall, and tbei^ through the village of Johutown $ 
while the other was sent through a more eastern seltlSmit, to 
strike the Mohawk river at or below Tripe’s Hill, from whenoo it 
was direefod to sweep up the river through the aocitot Dutdh 
village of Caughnawaga*, to t^ Cayadutta Creek— at wMfih plhoe 
a junction was to be formed with Sir John himself. 

A MoraaDcientlsrttUI, the reiidcnceof the Caugluiawaiactsnof thelfobawk 
Indlanv. who at an early day moved lnmC4Uiada,ahd«stiUUbddthlillieirtsoD 
the St. Lawrence above the Laehlne rapids. 

% 
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IBS j^mrOOLEB— A TALE OE THE SEA. 

S M0. IT* 

Thb Hp^inrvhidi dawned witli raeh Kogular brittiaaeyimthe 
fr%atSe found the little Seadrift rolling about in the Chaimd.a 
conalderable distance from the land ; for she had had what the 
imnggler called a glorious i|m during the night. Hel^ aaili« whioh 
had done her good service when the gale blew, now hunghelidessly 
from the wdsL dapidng backward and forward with the regfproe^ 
motion which the vessm gave them. The smuggler, who seldom 
*'* took off hii dothes from the time of his departure until he had 
runhii 'eaigo, had already plunged hie head into a bucket of sea. 
Water, *'ntid was vigorously scrubbing himself with a very coarse 
Oanvaidlwel, when poor Harry made his appearance up the com- 
panion-hatoh, looking as all people look, whether male or female, 
when voder the infliction of sea-sickness, pitiably pale and wretch- 
edly miserable. , Harry made a desperate effort to grasp the tiUer- 
rope; but the vessel at that moment gave a tremendous lurch-— 
the poor little fellow lost his feeble hold,' and rolled into the lee- 
scuppers, overcome by that horrid diazinesa fan^iar to the minds 
of steam-packet voyagers. 

Hallo 1 Halrry, my lad ! shouted the smuggler ; ** why you 
haven’t got yonr sea-legs aboard this morning. Come, rouse up, 
you young dog; you *11 be a man now afere yonr mother, if 
you do but look sharp. Nelsdh, fhey say, was always sea-sick 
when he first put out of port.’* ** 

Ay, master,” replied the old helmsman, who had lashed the 
tiller and hastened to Harry’s relief ; ** hut Nelson didn’t lie in 
the lee-scuppers every time he put out on a cruise, with his pre- 
eiouB skull fractured, like this poor boy.” 

The smuggler was at Harry’s side in an instant, and bore him 
down tO*the cabin; for he was insensible. The application of 
restoratives fioon recovered him ; a little adhesive plaster covered 
the slight wound which the helmsman called a fracture ; and the 
smuggler icturned to his canvas towel and bucket of sea- water. 

A light breeze had now sprung up, which the already wet canvas 
soon caught, and steadied the vessel as she crept gently through 
the water. ^ 

** Them ’ere men-of-war’s men don’t keep their skylights open,” 
observed the helmsman, ” or they’d have disturbed our rest last 
night, master.” 

Ay, that they would,” said the smuggler ; ” for they were 
closer to the little SCadrift than she bargained for.” 

” Closer ! ” responded the helmsman ; ” why, bless your heart, 
master, they were almost within boat-hoo11'’8 length of us. I 
could have jerked a biscuit on board as easy as 1 ’d turn the quid 
in my mouth.” « 

” She was so close as that — was she ? ” inquired the smuggler. 

” Close 1 ” echoed the helmsman ; ” why, the sleepy lubbers 
need only have put their helm down when first we saw them on 
our lee-bow, and they'd have shot aboard us afore ^'oii could 
have said * Jack Robinson.' ” 

** Ay, but you kept all quiet, Jack — didn’t you?” asked the 
smuggler. 

” Ay, ay, master, that we did ; — you niigliTt have heard a 
mouse rga u^ the swifter when their bell struck eight, and their 
look-out men called out * All's well ! ' Look-out men, indeed ! 
I’m blessed but the king’s med want the cobwebs rift)bed off 
their sleepy peepers. Howsom’dever, we got clear this time — 
that’s sartain ; and with your leave, master, we’ll drink success to 
the next” 


” Voiy well, ' said the smuggler, ordering the helmsman a 
strong nor’fAster. ” Go you to yodr berth, and sleep that off. 
We sba’nt want yoiLuntil the dogwatch ; and as we near the land, 
we’ll lower our sails for the night— the cmisers may be about.” 

** Well, master,” observed the helmsman, as he hitched up his 
trousers over his hipl; only let’s have fair play — a good rattling 
breeze, plenty of sea-room, and no favour— we’U show them what 
use the little Seadiift can make of her heels.” * 


The smuggler then descended to his breakfast, and the Mms- 
man to^is hammock. The smuggler fonnd Harry lying^on his 
bed ; his steep was feverish, and in his unquiet slumber M spoke 
of home. The hardy smuggler bent over the sleeping boy -with 
an anzfOuB expression of sympathy. He Jay partly on his loft 
aide, with his face towards the lig(tft ; his left arm was bent under 
Ins i|heek. and formed a substitute for a pillow, and his hair feU 
in ringlets oyer his pale forehead. The smuggler continued in 
child!'^”* pwition, gazing stedfastly on Uie face of the sJeefung 


f 


M Idama, mema, the Seadiift ’a coming in ! I ace papa 1 ” ex- 
claimed Hany in his sleep. 

” Do you, my boy ? ” asked the sigfuggler, in soft tone of a 
parent. 

“ Yes, that 1 dol ” gold the boy, stretching forth his arms ; 
“ look, mama— there he is 1 ” and suddenly awoke by his eneigy, 
he star ted at the objecta around him, for they wove not familiar to 
his eye*^; but tbepatempl embrace of the smuggler soon restored 
the poor boy to the consciousness of the rook ne vessel in which 
he was cradled, and he again fell back on the bed, overcome by 
the dizsy sickness under which he was suffering. 

Sailors are proverbial for the accuracy of their predictions 
respecting the wehther, and well they^ may Be, for it forms an 
essent^l feature in their nautical acquirements. 1 have known a 
pilot on the weslem coast of England foretel a storm, when there 
was but a single speok visible in tlie horizon, so small and 
insignificant as to espape the casual notice of persons less experi- 
enced in those matters. On the other hand, I once knew an 
instance — 1 rejoice ttf say, but one of the kind, — wherein a gallant 
young officer was dismissed from the naval service of his country, 
and thrown friendless on the sympathy of the worl^, at the 
moment he expected his well-earned promotion, because he mis- 
calculated the force of a sudden gust of wind, which, unfortunately 
for him— poor fellow !— carried the foretop-mast over the vrssers 
side. In this caauaUyr as. the result was unfavourable, the delin- 
quency was punished. 

Xhe aspect of the weather had undergone a total change when 
the captain of the frigate, in all the majesty of his official dignity, 
ascended the companion-ladder that morning. The vapour which 
hung sullenly over the earth gradually melted away into a broad 
circle, and settled in the form of a dark impenetrable wall on the 
extreme verge of the horizon. The distant objects which nature 
had before so distinctly pencilled in the wild landscape, were now 
obscured by the heavy fog bank, whilst the sky overhead was ns 
bright and as clear as the br^iant |pn could make it fso that the 
vessel lay, as it were, in a large basin surrounded by a di cular 
barrier, which, closing in gradually upon all sides, soon united 
into a cold drizzling mist, which was not dispelled until the sun 
had crossed the meridian. 

The mist had scarcely dispersed when the captain again made 
his appearance on deck, and as he anxiously swept the horizon with 
one of Doilond’s best telescopes, he called for tiic youngster of the 
watch, and sent him for the first lieutenant and the roaster, both 
of whom were discussing the merits of a glass of grog, when the 
squeaking voice of the little middy summoned them to the august 
presence of tbeyir commander. 

In those days a captain of a frigate was a great man. 

** A^ell, Mr. Logship,” asked the captain, addressing the 
master, ” what think you of the weather ! ” 

'* Fine, sir," answered Logship, ” very fine ; the haze beyond,” 
pointing to the fog which still lingered in the offing, ” is all for 
heat. We shall have the sea-breeze creeping along the water, 
like a slypal of young mackerel, presently.” 

” I hsvpe so,” said the coptain, thoughtfully, for the glass is 
falling.” 

The idlers— and, to enlighten the reader, 1 mean by that term 
the fat surgeon, ^he lean purser, and the non-descript marine 
officers — were projecting an excursion amongst the hats of the 
wild natives, when the skipper made his appearance. ” There's 
something in the wind,” observed the surgeon in a subdued tone ; 

know it by, the bristly hairs on the tip of tl^p skipper’s 
smelling-bottle; for they always p^ject at right angles with the 
mizeu-inast when his mind is ahxiouB. 1 don’t see much chance 
of your getting on shore to-day.” 

This announcement lengthened the visage of the marine 
officers ; the last of the wardroom stock had been consumed a 
week before, and the officers were now upon their scanty ship’s 
aUowtfnoe. They had hfi^|Miarfeit of lobscouse and dog's-body ; 
and the por^y doctor wanV^ing the first lieutenant to press the 
necegsitp of^sending on shore for a supply of water, or holystones 
and sand, or, in fact, for anything his ingenuity could suggest as 
being required for the use of his Majesty, when the captain again 
made his appearance. 

” What ci^le have we out, Mr. Logship ? ” he abruptly de- 
manded, casting his awiious eye along the rocky boundary of the 
roadstead, against which t^e surf was still breaking with a hollow 
kind of noise, although the sea was as calm as a millpond. 

** Half a cable on the best bower, air,” answered the master. 

** 1 don’t know what to make of it,'’ observed the commander, 
with It perplexed air and in an. under-tone, as if speaking to him- 
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self, yet loud enough to be heard by bie officer!. ** That bare- 
meter never yet deceived me; it ii one of Troogfaton'i heiU and 
although the g^pect of the weather is so favourable, the quiduilver 
continues to fall, and has already fallen considerably below 
* Stormy.’ 1 don't know what to make of it.*’ 

Logahip did not reply, for his reliance on the barometer almost 
equalled that of the captain, and he dreaded to offer a di|senting 
opinion, lest the instrument might be correct ; and he would then 
lose the character he had long sustained of being the best living 
mercury in the ship for measuring the changes in the weather. 

Williamson, the captain, was not the man to waver upon a 
of emergency; on the contrary, he was remarkable for the quick- 
ness as well as the nccurflhy of his decision ; dot upon this occa- 
sion he was at fault. In a ^ropical clime he wcyild have •under- 
stood it. ^ 

He descended once more to his calTin, but as quickly reap- 
peared, and glancing his sharp eye around him, exclaimed, **The 
glass is still falling ! Mr. Fearnought, tiyn the hands up — up 
anchor.” 

Logship now quietly slipped down to take a peep at the baro- 
meter, f9r, as the weather had so settled an appearance, he, as well 
as the first lieutenant, and of course the idlers, began to question 
the sanity of their commander. The doctor was commencing what 
he intended sliould be a rather learned disquisition on the disor- 
ders of the mind, and the variety of cases wliich had fallen under 
]iis notice, when the little master returned from the cabin, with as 
much astonishment and anxiety depicted in his weather-beaten 
countenance as the captain's exhibited. ** It’s below *.Very 
Stormy,' sir,” shouted Logship, and the sooner we get the ship 
out nf this rascally roadstead the better for all hands.” 

At tins moment, a wild-looking subject of his Majesty canfe 
paddling up to the side of the frigate, in a wretched-looking 
cockle-shell of a canoe, which the natives dignified by the title of 
a boat. A greasy-looking letter was handed up the gangway, 
addressed tfi the " captain o% commanding officer of any of his 
Majesty’s cruisers on the coast ; ” and after glassing through the 
different gradations prescribed by the etiquette of a man-of-war, it 
was delivered to the captain, who, thinking only of his barometer, 
and tlie importance of getting the ship under weigh, cheered the 
men at the capstan, and thrust the letter into his pocket, without 
looking at the superscription or breaking the seal. 

Captain Williamson, of his Majesty’s ship Palroyrft, was not 
what the ladies would have called a pretty fellow, for he had 
nothing effeminate in either his person or manner. He was a fine 
dashing-looking sailor, not more than thirty years of age. with the 
exterior of a gentleman, and the bearing of a man .accustomed to 
command, yet free from the slightest particle of hauteur. His 
projecting forehead overhung n pair of sharp grey eyes^ which 
twinkled restlessly beneath long shaggy eyebrows ; his aquiline 
nose was so pliant, that it almost bent with every movement of 
lus features, and when he smiled it was cursed like the beak of an 
eagle. It has already been observed that nature hud, strangely 
enough, placed upon the very tip of this proboscis a litt^ clump 
of lung black hair, which, senfible of the slightest passion of bis 
mind, projected like the quills of the fretful porcupine ; and at 
such moments it was deemed advisable by thoi|p who knew him 
well to give him a clear berth. His mouth #vas well formed, 
though raiher small ; and a professed advertising dentist would 
have placed some value on the bead of the noble captain for the 
sake of his teeth. He was tall, and, unlike sailors in general, 
did not 8toQ|) ; on the contrary, he held his head^s erect as a life- 
guardsman. His bronzed cotiplexion denoted the ever-vgrying 
climes to which he had been exp(fked ; and, like most people who 
have good teeth, be contracted a habit of laughing, which threw 
into bis features a kind of continual snfile, as if the mind within 
was all sunshine. * 

At length the anchor was hove a short stay peg|k ; the tQj>sail8 
were sheeted home, and the yards me braced contrarlWue to 
awing the ship. The capatan was a|^9m manned, oivl the com- 
mander descended once more to look at the weather-llaifS. die 
quicksilver had fallen to a startling degree. Even Turricelli, the 
inventor of barometers, might have been himself puzzled on the 
occasion. 

At length the frigate was under weigh, and stretched out to sea 
under a light breeze, and with all sail set.* Williamson and the 
master looked at each other, and then the sky, which was now 
beautifully bright, and then at the horizon, which was dear and 
serene ; and the distrust in their featurea^as manifest and amusing. 
As soon, however, as Fearnought could absent himself from the 
quarter-deck, he descended the companion-ladder^ and tmade 


straight for the captahi’a cabin, w^ere the first object that attracted 
Ilia notice waa a very small bright speck on the side of the deck, 
which upon farther examination was discotored to be quicksilver ; 
and underneath the ball of the barometer he .perceived a amall 
hole, through which the mineral fiuid had gradually and impercep- 
tibly oozed. Fearnought returned to the quarter-deck with a 
broad grui,nwhich startled the commander almost os much as the 
barometer had done, until the cause was explained ; and never 
was any man more delighted at a fracture, which at any other 
time, ind under any other circumatances, would have very much 
annoyed the gallant captain. « 

It is a common saying — and, generally speaking, a true one-^ 
that sailors can turn their ^ands to anything ; and therw U one 
peculiar feature in their professional career^ which, if accurately 
noted, will in no small degree account for the ingenuity thus 
observable in their character. On shore we have eithei; an in- 
structor at our elbow, or a means of arriving at a solution of our 
difficulties ; bat on board ship we are cut off frtm any such aid, 
and when left to ourselves, wc naturally turn inwardly, as it were, 
to our own resources, and thus acquire by degrees a liabit of con- 
trivance, by which we eventually learn to surmount any little 
difficulty that may impede our progress. From this habit we also 
derive self-confidence. — I do not mean self-conoeU, — which ena- 
bles us tosfuce difficulty, instead of shrinking from it. Mental 
energies are often Sailed forth, which might have otherwise lain 
dormant ; and although the events that led to their development 
might be trivial, thg mind was prepared in a measnre to contend 
with more important casualties hereafter. 1 once knew a young 
midshipman, who upon hne occasion, by his persevering ingenuity, 
eventually overcame an obstacle which at one time threatened to 
conquer him ; and this single instance so delighted his commander 
as to produce a feeling which had a considerable influenie on the 
future destiny of the young aspirant. • 

Williamson descended to his cabin, and found the quicksilver 
rolling along the deck in a thousand particles, as the ship careened 
to the wind. His little middies soon gathered it together, and as 
Williamson was a mechanic in his way —for he could take a watch 
to pieces, and put it together again, builiyi ship upon a scale of an 
inch to a foot, mend a lock as well at the armourer, hoop a cask 
as well as the cooper, or apply a tourniquet or open a vein as 
well as the doctor — of course he could mend his own barometer ; 
and 60 he did. 

At a little before dusk that afternoon, WjlliamsoD, in drawing 
his handkerchief from his pocket, drew along with it the greasy 
letter to which we have elsewhere alluded, and it was nearly blown 
overboard. The midshipman on watch picked it up, and handed 
it to him. Williamson smiled at his own forgetfulness, but looked 
very grave when he read the letter : it ran thus — 

” A noted smuggler, schooner- rigged, with a tanned topsail, 
will leave Flushing on or about the 23tli instant, with a cargo of 
spirits an(^ tobacco, and may be expected on the western coast of 
Ireland to-morrow night. She is painted black, with a patch 
of brown canvaa in her mainsail. She may be turned into a sloop 
or a lugger, and is provided with a narrow strip of painted canvas 
to represent poc(-holes. She has fifteen hundred bales of tobacco 
on board, and her ground tier consists of hollands amy>ra^y. It is 
expected that slie will attempt a landing in the Mai ^y, near 
Mutton 4 sland.” • 

Williamson read the letter to his first lieutenant and to the 
officer of the watch, and the latter hailed the man at the mast-head 
to keep% sharp look-out ; whilst the signal midshipman was sent 
aloft with a telescope, to sweep the horizon before night came on. 
The frigate then stood in (or the land, and, when j'ithin a safe 
distafkce from it, she was hove-to under easy sail, with her head 
off shore. • , 

Towards midnight the breeze gradually freshened, and if ^e 
smiling aspect of the weather on the one h%ad, and the sinking 
barometer on the other, had puzzled WillianAon that moitiing, 
there coul|jl be little doubt on the subject now ; for the wind had 
that hollow mournful sound, as it rattled through t^e blocks and 
cordage, wliich only the accq^tomed ear of a sailor couy truly 
identify as a certain harbinger of bad weather. The smdil tirizzling 
rain that fell served rather to feed the wind, and the squalls wlu(£ 
rushed sudtlenly down the mountahi valleys kept the anxious eye 
of the officer of the watch on weather-beam. * 

•At daybreak the breeze became more steady, and Williamson, in 
bis short round Flushing jacket, with a gold loop upon each 
shoulder to denote his rank, went up to the masthead, to racon- 
Doitra with his spyglass the creeks and bays which indented that 
dangerous part of the coast ; but tj^erc was not a vestige of a vessel 
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of IHod to be seen ; end htnng ihar^ alternatelf with tiie 
little muter the look-out duty during the night, he ordered e eherp 
eye to be kept ell round, and deacending to hia cabin, threw hlaa- 
aelf on hia cot, and alept aonndly for a couple of houra. 

At eight o'clock, the look-out man mt the foretop -gallant naat- 
bead reported ** a atrange aail on the weather-bow.'* The captain 
atarted from hia couch, for the welcome aound had rfeaehed hia 
quick ear ; end in an inatant every one waa in motion. It waa 
known throughout the ahip that the letter which the akipper 
received conveyed information from the agent at Fluahing, that a 
smuggler would attempt to land upon that part of the cout. The 
crew, therefore, who were at breakfast, flew up the hatchways ; 
the oapteins of the tops were already half-way up the r^fging; and 
even the portly doctoiir and the marine ofiicera left their hot rolls 
to join in the excitement of the scene. 

Amopgat the moat nimble of those who ran up the retlinea of 
the rigging on that oocuion was Williamson himself, who waa 
eoon perched on the f^pmaat-croaatrees, balancing himaelf, as the 
ship heeled over, with one hand for the king end the other for 
himaelf. Williamson went aloft, not that he mialrusted any of hia 
officers, bnt because he wu anxious to judge, from a single glance 
of hia own keen eye, what the stranger looked like, how she was 
standing, and q;hat should be done ; but scarcely had he got hia 
telescope to bear upon her, when a sudden squall ofaucured her 
from his view. c * 

Prompt in bis decision, Williamson de8een4ed from the, mast- 
head, and cklculating that the stranger could h^e hardly made the 
Palmyra out before the squall came on, he ordered her to be put 
on the other tack, and then proceeded to disguise her in the 
following manner : — ^the fore and mizen top-gallant masts were 
sent on deck, while the maintop -gallant yard waa left across ; 
the sail loosed, and sheeted home in a slovenly manner. The 
courses wereF reefed to make them look shallow ; the quarter 
boats lowered to a level with the gunwale ; and the maindeck guns 
were run in and housed : e long strip of canvas, painted a light 
brown, and varnished, was then carefully spread over the port- 
holes ; a few trasses of hay were placed in the main-chains ; and 
the wheels of a carriage^ which Williamson kept always ready, 
were lashed in the fore-chaiiA. After all this was done, the prac- 
tised eye of even a close observer might have taken bis Majesty's 
ship Palmyra for a homeward-bound West Indiaman or a clumsy 
transport. 

As soon as the squnll passed to leeward, the stranger was again 
seen on the weather quarter, and the sign^ midshipman reported 
her to be a schooner, with only her fore and aft sails set, standing 
in for Mutton Island, which, with its single small tower, the ruin 
of a religions temple, lay about nine miles ahead of her. 

*' 1 think we shall do that fellow, if he don't make us out before 
we can get him well on our weather quarter," observed the captain 
to little Logship. 

" 1 don't know, sir," replied the master; " I don’temnch like 
the look of the weather. Last night's moon looked for all the 
world like a lump of butter in a bowl of burgou. We shan't want 
for wind when the flood makes — " 

" So much the better," sharply answered Williamson, who, 
sanguinsiiin aU things, was now impatient with Logship, who had 
the name of being a croaker in the ship ; ** the devil 's in the dice 
if Ibc Palmyra can't outcarry thul little cockle-shell yonder, let 
us but once get in between him and the land. You know of old 
what our frigate can do, especially when she gets a foot or two of 
the main -sheet." * 


Logship was muttering something in reply, but in so subdued a 
tone that onlp detached words could he caught, such as ** allowing 
that— blows hard— soon dark — if we could — laying a strong 
emphasis cy[i the hfpothetical particle ; when the little man was 
Btartled^ by the sharp tone in which the captain abruptly inquired, 
“ Uow is the moon, ^r. Logship ^ " 

" Full moon to-hight, sir, at ten o’clock.” 

" Ha ! that's good, at all events," observed WiUiamaon. 

" Yes,” replied Logship, << provided she shows her face.” 

" Ltgship/’ said the captain, turning round, and looking him 
Bteadfastlj^in the face, " will you for once in your life look at the 
bright side of things ; or if you will not, pray do me the favour to 
aljiow t\ie moon to do so." * ^ 

Ijogship was silent. ^ 

Lillie LogsViip was exactly four feet eight inches tall, and ifts 
extreme breadth measured at least two-thirds of his height; he had 

inquisitive eyes, and his cheeks 
j ; but wliether the last 

was caused by the bracing soa^tir, or the stiff nor’westevs he too 


frequently indulged in, is scar^ly a matter worth speculating on 
now. Although he entered hia Majesty's service from a Sunder- 
land collier, he alwaya wore blue cloth pantaloon^ and Ueasian 
boots with large tassels ; he considered them the distinguishing 
mark of a genUeman. He was also particular in wearing gloves, 
although his little homy hands had been in former days better 
acquainted with the tar-bucket than the sextant. Logship waa 
nevertheless a Uiorough-bred seaman, a good plain navigator, as 
far B8 plane or Mercator sailing went. He could distinguish the 
Ursa Major from the Ursa Minor ; and he could steer the Pal- 
mas, when scudding in tlie heaviest gale of wind, within a point 
of the compass. ^ 

The little mastera peculiarities often ttmused his captain ; they 
had sailed together for many yea|;s, and although the skipper 
knew that there w^re times when it would have puzzled Logship, 
even in his Hessian boots, to walk a plank without diverging to hia 
right or left, still he *0180 knew that it was only when the frigate 
was safely moored in ^ land-locked harbour that he ever indulged 
beyond the king's allowance. 

The signal midshipman, who was stationed aloft to keep his eye 
on the schooner, now reported that ihe was shaking a re*ef out of 
her mainsail, and setting her gaff-topsail. 

What colour do you make ber^ gaff- topsail ? '' inquired the 
captain. 

** It 's a tanned sail, sir," Was the reply. 

** How is she painted ? " 

** Black, sir," answered the midshipman ; " and she has a patch 
of brown canvas in her mainsail." 

“ Very well," replied the captain. " Now then, Mr. Fear- 
nought, 'bout ship ( up top-gallant masts ; shake a reef out; make 
afl the sail the ship will bear. That fellow has made us out, and 
we shall have enough to do to get within shot of him before dark, 
pipe the hammocks down, and let the chests and shot-nicks be 
triced up underneatli them ; give the ship all the elasticity you 
can." e 

“ Well, Logship,’^ asked the captain, ** what do you think of 
her now ? — shall we have her or not ? ’ ' 

** Don't know," answered the master ; " those black little 
devils that lie so low on the water have slippery heels, and when 
they get into smooth water and a steady breeze, 'twould puzzle a 
remora to get bold of them." 

“ A what? " asked Williamson. 

" A remora, sir," replied Logship, chuckling at the ignorance 
of the skipper. 

" What sort of animal may that be, Mr. Logship ? ” asked the 
captain. 

“ Ah! sir," said Logship, “you have never been in the Mozam- 
bique Channel, or you 'd know what a remora is. Well, sir, it’s a 
sucking fish they bend on to a line; and then off the little devil 
starts with the speed of a deep sea-lead, and the moment it twigs a 
turtle, it fixes itself bjl its suckers to the calipash, and sticks to it 
like a leech until you haul it on board ; and I'm blessed if that 
a’nt a ul»eful sort of a shipmate to Jkave on board when one 's six 
upon foflr.'’ 

The chase had now commenced in earnest ; every possible effort 
that the ingenuity of the officeriPcould invent was resorted to, to 
make the PalmyriVBail; and at nightfall the schooner, although but 
yet 0 mere speck on the horizon, was yet near enouglato be just 
visible through the night-glass, but only to one man in the ship — 
that man was the captain. 

! y 

THE ffiSABONH. 

The God of Nature, who created the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light fo rule the night, has also given us vari- 
ous seasons, or divisions of the year, for the better supplying his 
livings creatures, with the produce of the earth. These seasons by 
us are called Spring, Sijupmer^ Autumn, and Winter. Spring 
begins on tin day the sun enters the first degree of Aries, which is 
aboftt ttte rOth day of March, and continues till be enters the first 
of Cancer ; w^en Summer begins, and continues till the sun moves 
forward to the first of Libra ; when Autumn takes place, and con- 
tinues to the first of Capriconi ; at which time Winter begins, and 
closes the year, that has revolved again to the first of Aries. These 
arl the common definitions ; but as they are to be confined to the 
seasons on the north of the equator, so it may more strictly and 
universally be said, that Spring commences when the distance of 
the sun's meridian altitudb from the zenith, being on the increasing 
band, is at a medium between the greatest and the least ; that 
Summer takes place when the sun's meridian distance from the 
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fenith ii the least, and ends on the day when his distanoe is a of shells lying near an old stamp. Many of these appeared 
mean between the fcreatest and the least; at which period Antnmn to have been recently emptied of their contents, and others seemed 
begins ; and that Winter eommences on the day when the son's to have Jong remained exposed to the weiUher. On most of them^ 
distance from the zdnith of the place is the greatest, and terminates at the thinnest part of the edge, a peonliar kind of fracture waa 
on the day when his distance is at a meen between the greatest obvious, and this seemed to be the work of an antmaL A closer 
and the least. examination of the locality showed the footsteps of a qnadrnped, 

These seasons, under the equator, return twice every yean; bnt which 1 reaclsly believed to be the muskrat : more especially as, 
all other places have but one winter during a year, which, as before upon examining the adjacent bonks, numerous traces of barrows 
mentioned, begins t^en the sun enters the tr<mic Capricorn in the were discoverable. It is not a little tingalar that this animal, 
northern hemisphere. When the sun enters Cancer in the eouti^ unlike ail others of the Ui^er g^nawers, as the beaver, Ac. , appears 
ern hemisphere, all placei under the same hamkphere have their to increase instead of diminishing with the increase of population. • 
winter at the same tigie. — Burt, . Whether it is that the dams pnd other works thrown up by men 

* afibrd more favourable situations for their multiplication, o^their 

• ' • • favourite food is found in greater abundance, they certainly are 

RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. II. quite as numerous now, if not more so, than when the country was 

first discovered, and are to be found at this time almost withga the 
Bv JoHfr D. Godman. ; j^y ^he construction of their ^eth, as well as 

In moving along the borders of the stream, (the brook along which all the parts of the body, they are closely allied to .the rat kind ; 
the observations were made, recorded in the previous paper) we may though in size, and some peculiarities of habit, they more closely 
observe, u^l^ere the ssnd or rtiud is fine and settled, a sort of mark approximate the beaver. They resemble the rat eapeoidly, in not 
or cutting, as if an edged instrument had been drawn along, so as being exclusively herbivorous, u is shown by their feeding ou the 
to leave behind it a tract or groove. At one end of this line, by nniones or mussels above-mentioned. To obtain this food requires 
digipng a little into the mud with the hand, you will generally die- no small exertion of their strength ; and they accomplish it by 
cover a shell of considerable aize, which is tenanted by a molluscous introducing Ihe claws^f their fore-paws between the two edges of 
animal of singular construction. On some occasions, when the mud the shell, and tearing it open by main force. Whoever has tried 
is washed off from the shell, you will be delighted to observe the to forcosopen one of these shells, containing a living animal, may 
beautifully regular dark lines with which its greenish smooth surface ! form an idea of the eftbrt made by the muskrat : the strength of a 
is marked. Other species are found in the same situations, which, i strong man would be requisite to produce the aame result in the 
externally, are rough and inelegant, but within are ornamented to | same way. 

a most admirable degree, presenting a smooth surface of the < The burrows of muskrats arc very extensive, and consequently 
richest pink, crimson, or purple, to which we have nothing of* injurious to dikes and dams, meadow banks, Ac. The entrance is 
equal elegance to compare it. If the mere shells of these creatures always under water, and thence sloping upwards above theHevelof 
be thus splendid, what shall we say of their internal structure, the water; so that the muskrat has to dive in going and out. 
which, when examined by the microscope, offers a succession of These creatures are excellent divers and swimmers ; and being 
wonders ? The beautiful appaHitus for respiration, formed of a noctunial, are rarely seen unless by those who watch for them at 
network regularly arranged, of the most exqnisife delicate texture ; night. Sometimes we alarm one near the mouth of the den, and 
the foot, or organ by which the shell is moved forward through the he darts away across the water, near the bottom, marking his 
mud or water, composed of an expanded spongy extremity, caps- 1 course by a turbid streak in the stream : oucasionally we arc made 
blc of assuming various figures to suit particular purposes, and aware of the passage of one to some dJItance down the current in 
governed by several strong muscles that move it in different direc- the same way ; but, in both cases, the action is so rapidly per- 
tions ; the ovaries, filled with myriads, not of eggs, but of perfect formed, that we should scarcely imagine what was the cause, if 
shells, or complete little nnimals, which, though not larger than not previously informed. Except by biirrow'ing into and spoiling 
the point of a tine needle, yet, when examined by the microscope, the banks they are not productive of much evilf their food consist- 
exhibit all the peculiarities of conformation that belong to the ing principally of the roots of aquatic plants in addition to shell- 

S arent ; the mouth, embraced by the nervous ganglion, which may fish. The musky odoair which gives rise to their common name, 
e considered as the animars brain ; the stomach, surrounded by is caused by glandular organs placed near the tail, filled with 
the various processes of the liver, and the strongly acting but a viscid and powerfully musky fluid, whose uses we know but little 
transparent heart, all excite admiration and gratify our curifisity. of, though it is thought to be intended a guide by which these 
The puzzling question often presents itself to the inquirer, why so creatures may discover each other. This infereniui is atrengthened 
much elaborateness of construction, and such exquisite ornament by finding some such contrivance in different races of animals, in 
as are common to roost of these creatures, Aiould be bestowed ? various modifications. A great number carrj' it in pouches 
Destined to pass their lives in and under the mud, possessed of no similar to tliose just mentioned. Some, as the musk animal, have 
sense that we are acquainted with, except that of touch, whkt pur- the pouch underthe belly ; the shrew has the glands on the side ; 
pose can ornament serve in them ? However much of*vauity the camel on the back of the neck ; the crocodile under the throat, 
there may be in asking the question, there is no answer to be Ac. At least no other use has ever been assigned for this appa- 
offered. We cannot suppose thaf the individuals have any power ratus ; and in all creatures possessing it, the arrangemunt luems to 
of admiring each other, and we know that the fooff is the only part be adapted peculiarly to the habits of the animals. The crocodile, 
they protrude from their shell, and tfaatfthe inside of the shell is for instanse, generally approaches'^thc shore in such a manner as 
covered by the membrane called the mantle. Similar remarks to apply the neck and throat to the soil, while the hinder part of the 
may be made relative to conchology at large : the most exquisitely* body is ujidcr water. The glands under the throat leave the traces 
beautiful fornts, colours, and ornaments arc lavishtSd upon genera of his presence, therefore, with ease, as they come in contact with 
and species which exist only at rnigiense depths in the oceair, or the shore. The glandular apparatus on the back of tlie neck of 
buried in the mud; nor can any one form a satisfactory idea of the m^c camel seems to havej’eference to the general jievation o£ 
the object *'the great Author of nature had in view, in thus pro- the olTactory organs of the female ; and the dorsal gland of the 
fusely beautifying creatures occupying so low a place in the scal^ peccary no doubt has some similar relation to the peculiarities of 
of creation. * the race. 

European naturalists have hitherto fallen into "the strangest The value of the fur of ihe muskrat causes fbany of them to be 
absurdities concerning the motion of the bivalved shells, which destroyed, which is easily enough effected by means of a trap, 
five minutes* obtervation of nature would have served tlfcni(j 0 cor- This is a simple box, formed of rough boards nailed together, 
rect. Thus, they describe the upper part of the shell as the about three feet long, having an iron door, made^ of pointed bars, 

and the Ai/id part as the front, and speak of them as moving along opening inwardsf at both endssof the box. 1 his trap is placed 
on their rounded convex surface, like a boat on its keel ; instead with the end opposite to the entrance of a burrow observed during 
of advancing with the edges or open part of the shell towards the the daytime., Jn the night, when the muskrat sallies forth, he 
earth. All these mistakes have been corrected, and the true mo^ enters the box, instead of passing into the open air, and ia drowned, 
of progression indicated from actual observation, by our fellow- as tiie box is quite filled with wafor. If the traps be visited ana 
citizen, Isaac Lea, whose coinmunicationft to the American Philo- emptied during the night, two may be caught in each trap, as 
Bophicat Society reflect the highest credit upon their author, who muskrats from other burrows may come to visit those where the 
is a naturalist in the best sense of the ter&. traps are placed, and thus one be taken going in as well as on 

As 1 wandered slowly along the borders of the run, towards e coming out. These animals are frequently very fat, and their 
little wood, my attention was caught by a ooniiderahle collection flesh has a very wholesome appearmoe, and would probably prove 
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(Ood food. The muskr odour, howerer, projodicM •trongly againtt 
its use ; and it is probable that the deah is rank, as^the mnssela it 
ftedi oti are &auseous and bitter, and tha roots which supply the 
rest of its food are generally uimleasant and acrid. Still, we 
shonld not hesitate to partake of Its flesh in case of necessity, 
especially if of a young animal, from which the musk*bag had been 
removed immediately after it was killed. e 

In this vicinity, the muskrat does not build himself a house for 
the winter, as our fields and dikes are too often visited. But in 
other parts of the country, where extensive marshes efiist, and 
muskrats are abundant, they build very snug and substantial 
houses, quite as serviceable and ingenious as those of the beayer. 
They^flo not dam the water as the' beaver, nor cut branches of 
trees to serve for the walls of their dwellings. They make it of 
mud and rushes, raising a cone two or three feet high, having the 
entrance on the south side under water. About the year 1804, 1 
saw several of t^em in Worrall’s marsh, near Chestertown, Mary- 
land, which w^re pointed out to me by an old black man, who 
made his living principally by trapping these animals, for the sake 
of their skins. A few years since, 1 visited th% marshes near the 
mouth of Magerthy river, in Maryland, where 1 was informed by 
a resident that the muskrats still built regularly every winter. 
Perhaps thes^ quadrupeds are as numerous in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia ns elsewhere, as I have never examined a stnam of fresh 
water, diked meadow, or mill-dam, hereabouf, without seeing traces 
of vast numbers. Along all the water-courses and mea^lows in 
New Jersey, opposite Philadelphia, and in tli^ meadows of the neck 
below the Navy-yard, there must be large numbers of muskrats. 
Considering the value of the. fur, and the ease and trifling expense 
at which they might be caught, we have often felt surprised that 
more of them are not taken, especially as we have so many poor 
men complaining of wanting something to do. By thinning the 
number of muskrats, a positive benefit would be conferred on the 
fanners and furriers, to say nothing of the profits to the individual. 

My next visit to niy old hunting-ground, the lane and brook, 
happened on a day in the first hay harvest, when the verdant 
sward of the meadows was rapidly sinking before the keen-edged 
scythes swung by vigorrus mowers. This unexpected circumstance 
afforded me considerable pA-asure, for it promised me a freer scope 
to my wanderings, and might also enable me to ascertain various 
particulars concerning which my curiosity had long been awakened. 
Nor was this promise unattended by fruition of my wishes. The 
reader may recoliecJt that, in my first walk, a neat burrow in the 
gross, above ground, was observed without my knowing its author. 
The advance of the mowers explained thia> satisfactorily ; for in 
cutting the long grass they exposed several nests of field-mice, 
which, by means of these grass-covered alleys, passed to tlie 
stream in search of food or drink, unseen by their enemies, the 
hawks and owls. The numbers of these little creatures were truly 
surprising ', their fecundity is so great, and their food so abundant, 
tliat were they not preyed upon by many other animals, and 
destroyed in great uuiiibei s by man, they would become exceedingly I 
troublesome. There are various species of them, all bearing a 
very considerable resemblance to each other, and having to an in- 
cidental observer much of the appearance of the domestic mouse. 
Slight «attca^ioD, however, is requisite to perceive very striking 
difl'erenccs ; and the discrimination of these will prove a source of 
considerable gratification to thi inquirer. The nest%. arc very 
nicely made, and look much like a bird's nest, being lined with 
soft materials, and usually placed in some snug little hollow, or at 
the root of a strong tuft oF grass. Upon the grass-roots ^und seeds 
these nibblcrs principally feed; and where very abundant, the 
Affects of t^eir hunger may be seep in the brown and withered 
aspect of the grass tliey have injured at the root. But, undefr ordi- 
nary cirepmstaneds, the hawks, owls, domestic cat, weasels, 
crows, iSce., keep them in such limits as prevent them doing 
essential damage. • 

I had just observed another and a smaller grassy covered-way, 
where the mowers had passed along, when my attention was called 
towards a waggon at a short distance, which was receiving its load. 
Shoulgand laughter, accompanied ^by general running and scram- 
bling of ftie people, indicated that some rare sport was going for- 
ward. When 1 approached I found that the object of chase was 
0 jumping-mouse, whose actichis it was truly delightfill to witness, 
when not closely pressed by itsf'ursuers, it ran with some rapidity 
m the usual manner, as if seeking concealment. But in a momfent 
It would vault into the air, and skim along for ten or twelve feet, 
looking more like a bird than a litde quadruped. After continu- 
ing tins for some time, and nearly exhausting its pursuers with 
running and falling over eaclvA>thcr, the frightened creature was 


aeoidentally struck down by one of the workmen, daring one of Us 
beautifiil leaps, and killed. As the hunters saw nothing worthy 
of attention in the dead body of the animal, they very willingly ra- 
aigned it to me ; and with great satisfaotion 1 retreated to a 
willow shade, to read what nature had written in its form for my 
instruction. The general appearance was mouselike; but the 
length and slenderness of the body, the shortness of its fore limbs, 
and the disproportionate length of its hind limbs, together with the 
peculiarity of ita tail, all indicated its adaptation to the peculiar 
kind of action 1 had just witnessed. A sight of this little creature 
i^aolting or bounding through the air strongly reminded me of 
what I bad read of the great kangaroo of fiiew Holland ; and 1 
could not help regarding our little jutbper as in some respects a 
sort of miniature resemblance of that carious animal. It was not 
evident, however, that the jumping-mouse derived the aid from its 
tail, which so powerfully assists tlie kangaroo. Though long and 
sufficiently stout ii» proportion, it liad none of the robust muscu- 
larity which, in the New Holland animal, impels the lower part of 
the body immediately upward. In this mouse the leap is princi- 
pally, if not entirely, effected by a sudden and violent ejitension of 
the long hind limbs, the muscles of which are strong and admira- 
bly suited to their object. We have heard that these little 
animals feed on the roots, &c., of the green herbage, and that they 
are evpry season to be found in the meadows. It may, perhaps, 
puzzle some to imagine how they subsist through the severities of 
winter, when vegetation is at rest, and the earth generally frozen. 
Here we find another occasion to admire the all -perfect designs of 
the Author of nature, who has endowed a great number of 
animals with the faculty of retiring into the earth, and passing 
whole months in a state of repose so complete as to allow all the 
^functions of the body to be suspended, until the returning warmth 
of the spring calls them forth to renewed activity and enjoyment. 
The jumping-mouse, when the chill weather begins to draw nigh, 
digs down about six or eight inches into the soil, and there forms 
a little globular cell, as much lai^«r than his ou'n body as will 
allow a sufficient covering of fine grass to be introduced. This 
being obtained, he contrives to coil up his body and limbs in the 
centre of the soft dry grass, so as to form a complete ball ; and so 
compact is this, that, when taken out, with the torpid animal, it 
may be roiled across a floor without injury. In this sung cell, 
which is soon filled up and closed externally, the jumping-mouse 
securelySibides through all the frosts and storms of winter, need- 
ing neither food nor fuel, being utterly quiescent, and apparently 
dead, though susceptible at any time of reanimation, by being very 
gradually stimulated by light and heat. 

The little burrow under examination, when called to observe the 
jumping- mouse, proved to be made by tbe merry musicians of the 
meadows, the field crickets ; aohela campestris. These lively 
black crickets are very numerous, and contribute very largely to 
that general song which is so delightful to the ear of the true 
lover of nature, as it rises on the air from myriads of happy crea- 
tures rejoicing amid the bounties conferred on them by Providence. 
It is not a voice that tbe crickets^ utter, but a regular vibration of 
musical chords, produced by nibbling the nervores of the elytra 
against a sort of network intended to produce the vibrations. 
The reader will find an excellenc description of the apparatus in 
Kirby and Spenoc's book : but he may enjoy a much more satis- 
factory comprehension of4he whole, by visiting the fieM cricket in 
his summer residence, see him tuning his viol, and awakening tlie 
tohoes with his music. By such an examination as may there 
obtained, he nviy derive more knowledge than by frequent perusal 
of tlie most eloquent writings, ahd perhaps observe circumstances 
which tbe learned authors are utterly ignorant of. 

Among the great variety of barrows formed in Hko grass, or 
under the surface of thd soil, by varioue animals and insects, there 
is one that I have often anxiously, and as vet fruitlessly ex^ored. 
Thi^ burrow ip formed by the smallest quadruped animal known to 
roan, the minute threio, which, when full grown, rarely excels 
tbe weighs of praint. I had seen epecisBens of this 

very iflteiksting creature in tlie museum, and bad been taught, by 
a more expefienoed friend to distinguish its burrow, which 1 have 
often perseveringly traced, with the hope of finding the living 
animal, but in vain. On one occasion, I patiently pursued a bur- 
row nearly round a large bam, opening it all the way. I followed 
a under the bam flo6r, which was snfficiently high to allow me to 
crawl beneath. There k traced it about to a tiresome extent, and 
was at length rewarded by discovering where it terminated, under 
a foundation stone, peifuetly safe from my attempts. Most pro- 
bably a whole family of them were then present, and 1 bad my 
kbov for my pains. As these little oreaturei are noctomal, and 
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are rarely Been from the nature of the places they frequent^ the 
most probable mode of taking them alive wonld be by plaeiog 
a small monselrap in their way, baited with a little tainted or 
slightly spoiled meat. If a common mousetrap be used, it is neces- 
sary to work it over with additional wire, Us this shrew could pass 
between the bars even of a close mousetrap. They are sometimes 
killed by cats, and thus obtained, as the cat never eats them, per- 
haps on account of their rank smell, owing«to a peculiar glandular 
apparatus on each side that pours out a powerfully odorous greasy 
substance. The Bi»ecies of the shrew genua are not all so exceed- 
ingly diminutive, as some of them are even larger than a common 
mouse. They have t^eir te^th coloured at the tigs in a remarkable 
manner ; it is generally of a pitchy brown, or dark chestnut hue, 
and, like the colouring of the teeth in the beaver and other animals, 
is owing to the enamel being thus formed, and«not to any mere 
accident of diet. The shrews are most common about stables and 
cow-houses ; and there, should 1 ever take the fteld again, my traps 
shall be set, as my desire to have one of thesg little quadrupeds is 
still as great as ever. 


BENARES, THE ‘‘HOLY CITY” OF HINDUSTAN. 

Benares, the celebrated holy city ” of Hindustan, is built on 
the north bank of the Ganges, and is about 460 miles from Cal- j 
cutta, 950 from Bombay, and 1103 from Madras, travelling 
distance. It has been, from time immemorial, famous as a seat of 
Hindu learning ; and is held in such estimation by the Hindus, 
that pilgrimages from all quarters are made to it. The late 
Biahop Hebcr thus describes it in his Travels in India.'* 

No Europeans live in the town, nor are the streets wlde^ 
enough for a wheel-carriage. Mr. Fraser’s gig was stopped short 
almost in its entrance, and the rest of the way was passed in ton- 
jons, through alleys so crowded, so narrow, and so winding, that 
even a ionjon (a species of litte^ sometimes passed with difficulty. 
The bouses arc mostly lofty, none I think lesd than two stories, 
most of three, and several of five or six, a sight which I now for 
the first time saw in India. The streets, like those of Chester, 
arc considerably lower than the ground-floors of the houses, which 
have mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind them. 
Above these, the houses arc richly embellished with verandahs, 
galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad and o\%r-hang- 
ing eaves, supported by carved brackets. The number of temples 
is very great, mostly small, and stuck like shrines in the angles of 
the streets, and under the shadow of the lofty houses. Their forms, 
however, are not ungraceful, and many of them, are entirely 
covered over with beautiful and elaborate carvings jf flowers, 
animals, and palm branches, equalling in minuteness and richness 
the best specimens that 1 have seen of Gothic or Grecian archi- 
tecture. The material of the buildings is a very good stone, from 
Chunar, but the Hindus here seem fond of pninting thorn a deep 
red colour, and, indeed, of covering the more conspicuous parts of 
their houses with paintings, ii^ gaudy colours, of flow^-pots, 
men, women, bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses, in aH their 
many formed, many-headed, many-banded, and many-weaponed 
varieties. The sacred bulls denoted to Siva, of (very age, tame 
and familial us mastiffs, walk lazily up and dofrn these narrow 
streets, or ase seen lying across them, and hardly to be kicked up, 
(any blows, indeed, given them must be of the gentlest kind, or 
woe be to the profane wretch who braves the prejudices of thig 
fanatic popnlgtion I) in order to make way for the |onjon. Mon- 
keys sacred to Hiinimaun, the divine ape who conquered Cevlon 
for Rama, are in some parts of the^own equally numerous, cling- 
ing to all the rooft ana little projections of the temples, putting 
iheir impertinent heads and hands into efery fruiterer’s and con- 
fectioner’s shop, and snatching the food from the children at theflr 
meals. Faqueers* bouses, as they are called, occur at every turn, 
adorned wiih idols, and sending out au unceasing' tinkling* and 
strumming of vinas, biyals, and other discordant instrumpots ; while 
religious mendicanta of every Hindu sect, offering every>coiiceiva. 
ble deformity, with chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted 
limbs, and disgusting and hideous attitudes of penancel as aupersti- 
tioii can show, literally line the principal streets on both sides. The 
number of blind persons is very great (1 was going to say of lepers 
also, but 1 am not sure whether the appearsnoe on the skin may 
not have been filth and chalk) : and herc^I saw repeated instances 
of that penance of which I had heard much in Europe, of men 
wiUi their legs or arms voluntarily distoiited by keeping them ip 
one poaltion, and their hands clenched till the nails grew out at 
the badcs. Their pitiful exclamations as we passed, * Agha S|diib, 


Topee Sahib ’ (the usual names in Hindustan for a European), 
* kana ke waste kooch cheez do ’ (give me something to eat), soon 
drew from me what few pieces I had ; but it was a drop of water 
ill the ocean, and the importunities of the rest, os we advanced 
into the city, were almost drowned in the hubbub which surrounded 
us. Such are the sights and sounds which greet a stranger on 
entering thisd the roost holy city ’ of Hindustan, the Lotus of the 
world, not founded on common earth, but on the point of Siva’s 
trident, a place so blessed, that whoever dies here, of whatever 
sect, cvAi though he should be an eater of beef, so he will hut be 
charitable to the poor Jiramins, is sure of salvation. It is, in 
fact, this very holiness which makes it the common resort of 
beggars ; since, besides the number of pilgrims, which is enosmous, 
from every part of India, as well as from Titipt and the Barman 
Empire, a great multitude of rich individuals in the decline of 
life, and almost all the great men who are from time to tin^e dis- 
graced or banished from home by the revolutions which are con- 
tinually occurring in the Hindu states, come Hitblr to wash away 
their sins, or to till up their vacant hours by the gaudy ceremonies 
of their religion, ayd really give away great sums in profuse and 
indiscriminate charity.*’ 


• BULLUM u. BOATUM. 

" Law,” says the facetious author of the History of John Bull,” 
** Law Is a bottomless pit ; ” and every one who has ever had the 
misfortune to fall into it has felt the difficulty of getting out. The 

glorious uncertainty ” of the law has afforded too good a mark 
for the shafts of our wits to be suffered to pass un aimed at, and 
one of the best hits ever made, which we must allow to be the 
clout,” is the famous case of ”Bullum v. Boaturo,”tis reported 
by the renowned George Stcevens, that langh-loving “ Lecturer 
upon Heads.” Steevens’s Lectures, which were originally deli- 
vered by himself, somewhat after the fashion of Mathews’s 
Monopolologues, and illustrated now bp a jmppet, anon by a 
barber’s block, and sometimes by the due adjustment of the lec- 
turer’s own visage, obtained great repute and fu\our in their day, 
and were published in a small volume adorned by very laughable 
wood-cuts ; but the book is now seldom to be met with, and the 
memory of its author fading into oblivion. The report of the 
case ” BuUura v. Boatum,” which was delivered by the lecturer 
arrayed in full legal costume, was prefaced by the following lumi- 
nous definition of ” Law.” 

** Law is — law, — law is law, ami as, in such and so forth, and 
hereby, andvifore.said, provided always, nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing. Law' is lik^ a country dance, people are led up and down in 
it till they are tired. Law is like a book of .surgery, there are a 
great many terrible cases in it. It i.s also like physic, they that 
take least of it are best off. Law is like a homely gentlewoman, 
very well to follow. Law is also like a scolding wife, very bad when it 
follows um Law i.s like a new feshion, people are bewitched to 
get into it ; it is also like bad weather, most people are glad when 
they get out of it.” The same learned authority observes, that the 
case befiff'e referred to, and hereafter immediately stated, came 
before him, that is to say, 

^ JSttUurq V. Boaium. • « 

Boatum v. Bullum. 

There were two farmers, fanner A. and furiffcr B. •Farmer A 
was seised or possessed of a bull ; farmer B. was seised or possessed 
of a ferry-boat. Now the owner of the ferr^-^at, having made 
his boat fast to a post on shore, with a piece of hay, twisted rope- 
fashion, or^ we say, vutr/o voaito, a hay-hand. After be had 
made his boat fa.st to a post on shore, as it was verymatnral for a 
hungry man to do, he went uj^town to dinner ; farmer A.’# bull, 
as it was very natural for a hungry bull to do, came doiSi totrn to 
look for a dinner ; and the bull observing, discovering, seeing, and 
Bpyiog out, some turnips in tlie. bottom of the ferry-boat, tlfe hn^ 
scrambled into the ferry-boat — hmate up the turnips, and to make 
ail end of his meal, he fell to work upon the hay-band. The boat* 
being eaten from its moorings, floated down tlie river, with the 
bull ill it : it struck against a rock— beat a hole in the bottom of 
the boat, and tossed the bull overboard. Thereupon, the owner of 
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the bull broo^bt hie action aj^ainf t the boat^ for running away with 
the built the owner of the boat brought hu action against the 
hull for running away with the boat. 

At trial of these causes, Bullnm v. Boatum, Boatum o. Bullum, 
the counsel for the bull began withiuiying, 

** My lord, and you, gentlemen of the jury, 

We are counsed in this cause for the bull. We are indicted 
for running away with the boat. Now, my lord, we have hoard of 
running horses, but never of running bulls before. Now, my lord, 
the bull could no more run away with the boat than a lAaii in a 
cbach may be said to run away with the horses ; therefore, my 
lord, how can we punish what is not punishable 7 How can we eat 
what 4s not eatable ? Or how can we drink what is not drinkable? 
Or, as the law saya. how can we think on what is not thinkable ? 
Therefore, my lord, as we ere counsel in this cause for the bull, if 
the jury should bring the bull in guilty, the jury would be guilty of 
a bull.'' 

The counsel (or the boat affirmed, that the bull should be non- 
suited, because the declaration did not specify of what colour he 
was ; for thus wisely and thus learnedly spoke fhe counsel : ** My 
lord, if the bull was of no colour, he must be of some colour ; and 
if he was not of any colour, of what colour could the bull be ?" I 
overruled this, objection myself (says the reporter) by observing the 
bull was a white bull, and that white is no colour: besides, as 1 
told my brethren, they 8hould«not trouble 'tbeir heads to talk of 
colour in the law, for the law can colour anything. Th^ causes 
went to reference, and, by the award, botlj bull and boat were 
acquitted, it being proved that the tide of the river carried them 
bolh away. According to the legal maxim, there cannot be a wrong 
without a remedy, 1 tlicrefore advised a fresh case to be laid before 
me, and was of opinion, that as the tide of the river carried both 
bull and boat away, both bull and boat had a right of action 
against the*water-baili(f. 

Upon this opinion an action was commenced, and this point of 
law arose, — hovr, whether, when, and whereby, or by whom, the 
facts could be proved on oath, as the boat was not compos mentis^ 
The evidence point was settled by Boatum's attorney, who declared 
that for his client he w^ld swear anything. 

At the trial, the water* ba^lifTs charter was read, from the original 
record in true law Latin, to support an averment in the declaration 
that the plaintiffs weiT carried away either by the tide of flood, or the 
tide of ebb. The water-bailiff 's charter stated of him and of the 
river, whereof or therein he thereby claimed jurisdiction, as 
follows i^Aqucs haiUJfi esi magistratus in choisiy sapor omnibust 
Jishibus, gui hahuerunt Jinnos et scalosj claivs, shellst cl talosj qui 
swimmare infreshibust vel sallibvs, riweris, lakos^ pondist canal- 
thus et well-boatSf she ogsleri^ prawnit whitinif shrinipif tvrbutas 
solus ; that is, not turbots ahnct hut turbots and soles both 
together. Hereupon arose a nicety of law ; for the law is as nice 
as a new-laid egg, and not to be understood by addle-headed 
people. Bullum and Boatum mentioned both ebb «nd flood, to 
avoid quibbling ; but it being proved, that they were carried away 
neitlier by the tide of flood, nor by the tide of<ebb, but exactly 
upon the top of high water, they were nonsuited ; and thereupon, 
upon their paying all costs, they were allowed, by the court, to 
begin again^rfe novo. 


• • 

THUORY AND PRACTICE. 

No complicated story can be related in marble, and ipuch that 
suits description can find no historian in art. D.irwin, the poet, 
planned a monument, recording the genius and in\cnt!ons of 
ArkwrightT the design exhibited the t'yramids of Egypt, a iphinx, 
a mummy, and a|8pinning-machine ! On the darkness of his 
aketch he^tbrew a little light from his pen, and the whole became, 
in appearance, at ^ce clear, consistent, and characteristic. But 
when the words were away, and the sOulptor tried to tell the story 
with his modelling-tool, all grew dark again. Many are the 
absurdities committed even in our own times in nflirble. The 
invention of*'the steam-engine has been recorded by the figure of 
an el^phgpt, which may imply po^er, but cannot surely represent 
active motion. When a basis for Chantrey’s statue of Grattan 
was q^ider discussion, one of„thc orator’s friends, end a witty one 
ioo, said, *' Pedestal ! the best pedestal for him is the llock of the 
Constitution— carve that, and* put him upon it.*' *‘A gpod 

notion," answered another of his countrymen ; ** but Bow 
the Rock of the Constitution from any other 
mk. — Family Library; Lives of British Paiatets and 
Sculptors, 


TUB WLIND BOY, 

Whbrs*s the blind ehild, m admlrafaly fhlr, # 

With guileless dinpln, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in ^ery breete ? He’s often mm 
Drsidft yon cottage wall, or on the green, 

Vlih others, match'd in spirit and In siso, 

Health on tbdtr cheeks, and rapture In their eyes. 

That full rspauae of voice to childhood dear, 

Soul of their sports, is duly cherish'd here | 

And, hark ! that laugh is his— that Jovial cry ; 

He bean the ball and trundling hoop bAtih by, 

And runs the giddy course with all his might— 

A very child in every thing flut sight. 

• , 

With circumscribed but not abated pownrt— 

Play the great object of his infant hours— 

In many a game lie takes a noisy port, 

And slmws the native gladness of his heart. 

Out soon he hears, on pleasure all intent, ' 

The new suggestion and the quick assent : 

The grove invites, delight thrills every breast ; 

I'o leap the ditch, and seek the downy nest. 

Away they start— leave balls and hoops behind, 

And one companion leave— the boy is blind I 

Ills fancy paints their distant paths so gay. 

That childish foriiiude nwhi'e gives way | 
lie feels his dreadful loss : yet short the pain : 

Soon he resumes his cheerfulness agoin. 

Pondering how best his moments to employ, 

IIo sings his little songs of nameless joy \ 

Creeps on the warm green turf for many on hour. 

And pUicI[% by chance, tlie^hito and yellow flower ; 
Smooliiing their stems, while resting on his knees, 
lie binds a nosegay which he never sees ; 

Along the homeward path then feels hi.v way. 

Lifting his brow against the shining day. 

And, with a playful rapture round bis eyes, 

Presents u sighing parent with the prise. 

BLOOMflELO. 


^ LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

It has been sold tlintno men is a heroin the eyes of his volet-deth«%nhrs , 
but titat this is not universally true, is proved 1>y the account which w.*is given 
by Mr. Smith, Admiral Colliogwood’s valued servant. *' I entered the 
afliniral’s cabin,” be observed, “ about day-light, and found liim already up 
and dressing. Ho ask«J if I bad seen the French fleet ; and on my replying 
that 1 bad not, he told me to look out at (hem, adding that in a very short 
time we should see a great deal more of them. 1 then observed a crowd of 
ships tf^eeward ; but I conld not kelp Cooking with still greater interest at the 
admiral, who during all this time was shaving himself with a composure tlint 
quite astonished me.”—” Admiral Collingwood dressed himself that morning 
with peculiar cars; and soon after, m(*etinf Lieutenant Clavell, advised him to 
pull off his boots. 0 * You had better,* he said, ' put on ailk stockings, as 1 
have done ; for if you should get a shot in the leg, they would be so much 
more manageable to the surgeon.' He then proceeded to visit the decks, 
gneouraged the men to the discharge of their duty, and addressing the. officers, 
said to them, * Kpw, gentlemen, let us do something to-day that the world may 
talk of hereafter."’— Lt/ir o/ Lord CoUingu/ood. * 

NOBLEMEN SNVlOOa AND IDLE.* 

Nobility of birth common>y abateth industry \ and he that Is not Indiutrious 
e'nvioth him that is: besides, noble persons cannot go much higher ^ and he 

that standeih at a stay when others rise can hardly avoid motions of envy 

Bacdfi. * 

c ETYMOLOGISTS. 

f)r. Parr being asked who was his immediate predecessor In tbo mastership 
of the Free {ichool at Norwich, he said It was Barnabas Lemon, an honest 
man, but without learning, and very tyrannical in his diselpime, This man 
had tho Impudence to publish, by a half-guinea subscription, what he eallod an 
** English Derivative Dictionary,” in quarto. He pretended to And a deriva- 
ftbn for every word In .>sxon, German, Dutch, Latin, Greek, Hebrew. No 
matter what the word was, Ipwever culinary or vernacular, he undertook to 
fliid Its etymology. Coming to ” Pig's Petty-toes,” (a Norfolk way of drosUng 
the feet of sucking pigs,) ho was a little puxcled, but it did not stop him t so ho 
wrote, as it now sunds in we book, ” Pig's Peity-toea--« dish of which tlie 
author of this Dictionary Is extremely fond.'* 
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SONG. 

^ Sing to me in the days of spring* time, beloTod ; 

A those days ofiveetness, ob, sing to me 1 

When all things bj^one glad spirit^are moeed— 

From the sky-lark to tho bee. 

Sing to me iiilhe days of summer-time, dearest } * 

* In those days of Are, oh. sing to ii{e, then 1 

Wlieu suns are brightest, and skies are clearest, 

Sing, sing in the woods again. • 

Sing to mg still ig the autumn’s glory ; • 

In ilie golden fall-lime, oh, be not mute ! 

Borne sweet, wild^littV from ancient story, * 

That well witli the times may suit. * 

Sing to roc still in the hours of sadness, * 

When winter across the sky Is drivetP; 

But sing not the wild tones of mirth and gladness— 

• Then sing of peace and heaven. 

G. P. n. Jamrs. 

OUR LITERARY LETTEILBOX. 

We have been so much gratiilecl by the perussl of the following Iclter^that, 
at the risk of being thought excessively egotistical, and at the risk, too, of 
offending some of our English readers who cannot drcip/ier Scoicli Ai>rt»gfp> 
we give it as wo received it, with the exception of a very little nrun* 
ing. 'I'iic crtisurf of the writer is worth a thousand laudatory crllRUris, 
because the rensure proceeds from a man who not only reads but appreciatest 
In reply to him. and to others who hare written in a similar strain, we say 
flrsit, that our sms of omisbion and commission are not very exteiisire ; and, 
secoiul, that they arose chiefly fvm inexperience, and the hesitation and 
uncmainiy which inexperience cause.s. Circumstanifes, too, arose from time 
to lime, over which we had little control, which prevented us from immcdl- 
uU'Iy fiilfllltiig promises. We trust that. In future, our attentive and attached 
readers will tlnd less cause of complaint ; and though, in addressing an audi- 
ence of various tastes and inclinations, it Is impossible to please everybody, | 
and some will be offeaded with the very things which gratify others, still, wltli 
the Leticr*Dux as on echo, it is not likely that we shall stray very far from our 
right path. 

'* GlaMffoti', 

*' JVIk. Eottor, — C eromotiics and apologies are the fashion of tho day in 
which we live, and ut the hands of a puir .Scotchman sic like things may be 
luiked fur by you, for tliis daring attempt to trespass on yer attcutipn for a 
wee while ; sae I maun frankly tell ye, that ye bae yersel to blame a’lhegiiher. 

' “ Ye hac opeii't a Letter-Ilox fur the use o* your readers, an’ as I am ane o' 
them— and may be nane o* the least attentive — whyd should be thocht imperii- 
nent for availing mysel o' a preeviledge u’ yer ain granting is mair thon t can 
furesre. However, be that as it m^y, I shall try niy han* for aiiace, an' wi' 
some kind o' confidence too, because 1 am really disposed to look u(Aii ye at a 
decent, crevil sort o* chiel, nr.' a lad that’s no likely to tak amiss ony thing 
whilk I— -ane o’ the simplest and poorfcl o’ yer readers — may gie utterance to.] 
*' 1 hae vera little doubt but that, since yc opened yef Letter-Box, yer cor- 
rospondentsawill hae slaikct ye ower wi’ praife on nae sma* st'ale ; maybe by 
this time ye’re sick o’ sic like commendations. Ye maun bear Wi* me, however 
while 1 cast in my puir mite o’ admiration ; for, truly, they wha attempt to^ie 
ye ower mucMe praise wiill hac nae gasy usk to perform.* 

** On the first appearance o’ yer Jouami, 1 was tempted to buy the t*rcliml- 
nary Number ; ye promised sae fair that I bought the next, an' so forth, till 1 
hae at this moment a’ tho monthly Paris. It wad be but a puir meed o* praise 
to say that ye hae keepit yer Prospectus to the letter ; yer articles, sae faP as 
they gang, are irreproachable: an* It is cheerin to my heart at least, to see ae 
Journal Stan’ opposed like a giant to the trashy, balefu’, ephemeral publica- 
tions with which the press teems in our day. An’ even when i|i* compel e yer 
periodical wi’ Ithers stamped as truly valuable by the unanlmoufll vdlce •’ the 
jiublic, they, In my opinion, may hide iheir dimeeniriMd ho^ before youni* 
Sincerely do I hope that your example may speedily be Aillowed by Itherl o’ 
yer brethren. 1 wad rejoice to see the whole tribe o* Journals on’ Magaseens 
eonducked on the same principles as yours $ and in that cose 1 wad cheerAiny 
respond to your favourite maxim, * Man is progressfng/ * 

" It is truly gratifying to see ye tak ever)Popportunity for caniieckln tlia 
discoveries o' science, o’ natur’, and airt, wi’ the liolesoroe doctrines o’ //a/y 
BVir— 1 mean the Bible. Ay. ay, my man, ye bae ta’en the rielit gate to 
muk' man progrett^^ye seem to be thoroughly alive to the (ket, that ftiience, 


airts, oud natur, benefit Che bumoaroee only In see far os ihae tbiogsare mode 
subservient to God’s Word. I trow ye ore seiBsible e’ this, and I Just beg tliat 
ye may continue in the glide way ye bee began. Pinna heed the cry o’ eome 
senseless craiUirs that may say, * This Is a* cant, bombug, on* I diona ken wbat 
a’ i '—geese, yo ken, roann hlti aft* caekle. Kennin this, ye need neither heed 
their senseless bleibere, nor alter yer principles ; for, were ye to do sae, 1 wad 
venture to paiphesy. yer great aim, and the great neons needftl* to moVman 
progress, wad bo knocked on the head completely. Gang^ then, and prosper; 
and, mv man, while ye may quite lawfully pray that yer Journal may pay in a 
pecunitry point o' view, dinna forget, at the same time, to ask a blessin upon 
yer labours iotended for the benefit o* yer fallow crailurs. * Whatsoever je* 
do, whether ye eat or drink, or anything else, do all for God’s glory, a Bible 
precept, but ower muckle negleeked by this wise generation. 

*' I'm flry'd that I may hae been tiresome ; juUt dkeoose me, 1 haena’ dune 
yet. 1 hae garl this glide pen o’ Mosley’s sound yer praises; I maun try noo 
gif it can gie ye a bit flyic (i. c. scold). How in the world does It happen that 
ye begin articles to whilk there is nae conclusion ? "Vo %led us a capital wee 
sketch o’ our English trandatlons o' the Bible in a vera earll^ Number, promiiln 
to return to the subject on a subsequent occasion. Ye left the article * Mada- 
gascar ' ill the same condition, gif I’m no misia’en ; and maybe mair lay ower 
in tho same plight, for ocht 1 ken. Noo, shame fa* ye ! What d'ye mean by 
‘ a subsequent occasion ’—whan will that be ? — whan wull ll^ ^fhaure Sumber' 
come out, giein tho finishing stroke to apparently forgotten articles? Ye want 
hints, an’ if it war agreeable and cohvcDieni. 1 wad just hint that subjects 
ocht to be feenished wi’ the rolume at ony rale. D'ye no think this wad bo a 
better arrangement yegiel ? * Hope deferred maks the heart sick ; ' and really 
I hae tint hope a'lhegilher o* ever seein some o* yer promises Iblfllled* 

“ As regards yer articles, the ‘ Dawoln o' Uio Day,’ and ’ the Mornin 
Overcast,* they, too, bore the stomp of that excellence whilk pervades the rest, 
but really I cannabulsay I was meeseiably disappointed wi' the jsonclusion. 
Of course, I dinna mean to diciat to ye ; 1 mean naething yiair than lo gie 
hints; un* vera far bo the thocht frac ye that I mean to gie offence. I bae 
plenty mair to say, and— but what o’clock’s that ?— nae less than twal at e'en, 
au* I scribblin' awa as vidouslv as eicr, while near my side lie my ain sonsie, 
canty, tosh, bit wifie, an’ rosy-cheeked, chubby, wee collan [boy], sleeping fu’ 
snugly and sweetly in the airms o’ Morpheus, ^maun lay a’ the blame o’ my 
laic littin’ on you. Ve'U excoose me for tfikin' leave o’ ye abruptly, and I’ll 
promise that, ifspared, ye’ll Lear free me again, provided ye dinna gie contralr 
orders in your Letter-Box. Ae word at painin’ ;-Hlinna set me up as a mark 
in your Journal, wiiereat to shoot all yer sbaBso* Rnglisli wit and ridicule;— 
hae some pity, and spare the feelings of • 

•* A PriB StOTTHISAH.” 

• 

P. E.— *' Allow me to beg the favour of your informing me, through the 
medigm of your ' Letter-Box,' if a young man, well acquainted with tbs retail 
bookselling, but little conversant with the French language, and who could be 
well recommended, would have any means of obtaining a situation in Paris In 
that line of business, and what would be about the salary he might expect;— 
would it bc%ufllctent to keep him in board and lodging becoming his situation? 
Could you give writer any hint or advice on the subject, you will greatly 
oblige him.” • 

TIiu desire to ” go to Paris,” or to the CuntincBt generally, is very strong 
amongst our young meu, and becomes more general every d|y. itself ft is 
very commendable, since no mode of improving oueielf is so gratifying, so 
pcrmauci|^t, and so useful, as seeing^with one’s own eyes, and bearing with 
one’s own ears, and being, as it were, dnven buu a foreign Umguoge by the 
d.aily intercourse and necctsiliei of one's position. It is practised to a very 
large exfcnt by Germans, hundreds of whom annually leave their native places, 
to spend a given lime in Paris and London, and then to return with their accu- 
mulated experiences. But tc^ Englishmcu in certain ci’wumstoncei Che 
advafitages to be derived should be carefully weighed with the disadramigei, 
and the probable results* Not a few individuals he in London, who have 
spent years in Paris, expressly to become perfect in French speedi, and who 
are now in situations, and likely to remain in them, ^bfra much of that know- 
ledge, to acquire which they encountered many privatUma, it of little use to 
them, became they have no occasions to coll it into use. To Uie great body 
of persons destbied to earn their bread at Aeme, that knowledge of french 
whidi they can easily acquire at Aoifie will be qiilto sufficient. ^ * 

Our correspondent confessedly knows very little of French. Ilia only 
chance, tliers would be, we think, with Gglignonl, who, our correspon^nt must 
be aware, publishes the well-known English newspaper in Paris, and i»ho 
I h|s also an extensive publishing coiffcrn. Galignanl, who speaks and writes 
Biiglish perfectly, is an exceedingly active man, is in perpetual correspondence 
with London, and has always a choice both of English bookselling awliianta 
I and printers. Let oUr correspondont apply to hhn ; we have knotvn instances 
1 where nniwen have been obtained i^onthi altetwards, which shows that 
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lhM«hMiTacnie|Ns«€W( 
Our turreaiMdeRtA*"'^ sel.nMM.** Ow, ^ iliMit M »0 <tm pCT 
a»iuiit<thplioitii^ very luv^f It not ?) or tky iOt. per eftnunu Now, to 

«n l^llihmaii, with hie English notions of comfort, 40/. in Paris will not go 
much fonher than 00/. In London. In fai&l ns Englishman, not very well 
acquainted with French, and dependent on a situation, must, in Paris, be 
prepfred to encoomer hardships, and either be content to be thlbwn amongst 
Ilia own countrjmra for society, (which would defeat one of his objocta In 
going to Paris,) or die, amongst Frenchmen, submit to much of that Mousy 
and arerslon which is as strong amongst the mau of the Parisians towaras Eug* 
lisboMn, as it was in IfOndon some thirty years ago towards Frenchmen. Nor 
can we w^pder at it ; the struggle for existence being much stronger in Paria 
than In London, and foreigners who ge thither to earn their bread appear as 
interlopers. ' 

Our B&stoh friend, who inquires about the salary he is likely to receive as a 
bookseller’s assistant In London, Is Informed that It is not likely he would 
obtain more than dhl* (if so much) at first. But some experience of the Lon- 
don trade would be valuable to a young man who intends to return to the 
provinces ; and If, therefore, he can procure a situation in some respectable 
house before ha cones up, or can bring a little money with him, to enable him 
to live until he cap get a situation, wo should think a year’s residence in Lon- 
don would do him no harm, provided he has the moral courage find tiie com- 
mon sense to take care of himself, andfoo content to live very economically. 

A CONSTANT UBADva BBys, “ In your 84th Number, ulder the article * Coco- | 
de-Mcr,* is mentioned the difficulty experienced in effecting their germination 
in this country. Perhaps It may not be known to tome of your readers, that 
seeds which do not commonly germinate iu our climate, or in our hot-houses, 
and which ^fve cannot raise for our gardens or fields, were found by Humboldt 
to become capable of germinating, when immersed for some days, in a weak 
telutiou tif chlorine. This discovery has been turned to great advantage In 
some botanic gardens. 

S.^Becf-eater is a jocular appellalion given to the yeomen of the royal guard, i 
seems probable that ilie name of beffetiert was formerly assigned to that 
portion of the yeomen of the gulfd only who from time to time waited at 
tables at great solemnities, and wore ranged near tiie bvjre/e. The French in 
tha same manner called their valets who attended the side-board buffete.** 
Beef-eater may therefore be a corruption of bujeiier. 

t 

N* 8 ,, MANCRiSTBa, asks respecting the general mode in which the Nobtii 
Ambrican Indians dispose of their dead. There is ncf'unlvcnal mode, almost 
every tribe having a mode somewhat peculiar to itself, with this exception, 
that by every tribe the dead arc placed with their feet to the rising sun. 
Along with the dead bodies are placed their weapons and medieine bags, pipes, ' 
tobacco, provisions, and apparatus for procuring fire,— in fact, everything for I 
a fitr Journey to those *' beautiful hunting grounds ” which constitute their 
future state, end where, in the words of Pope, "admitted to tiiat equal sky,” 
they think " their faltbAil dog will bear them company.” • The Indians are 
particiilr In paying honours to the dead. The funerals of chiefo and warriors, 
and (^dlstlngnished women, are (we may say, trere) attended by Uie beads of 
tiie trlbesswnd aH the people, and the ceremonies are Impressive. Some tribes 
bury their dead in a iltling posture, others prostrate. Several tribes (the 
Sioux, Maod |^ and Kiccarees) enveKp the bodiea in skins, auf elevate 
them on seaWn, or in the crutches of trees— except where one dies in dliho- 
nourablo oombat. Is executed, or otherwise loses his claim to honourable burial, 
when tiie public condemnation assigns him anignoMe burial, under the ground. 
Some Uribes depotit the dead bodies in canoes, to float aliout upon their 
favourite lakes^c. ; and others by suspendlug their canoes In the branc))e8 of 
trees. ^ 

In Mr. GatBu’s “ Indian Gallery,” there is a picture— a scene on Upper 
Missouri— representing ** back view of the Mandan village, showing their 
mofdt of depositing thek dead on scaflblds, enveloped in skins, and of preserv- 
ing and feeding the skulls ; 1800 miles above fit. Louts. Women feeding the 
skulls of their ^elailves with dishes of meat.” Mr. CatiJn hiforos us, that 
this Mai|^ mode of treatlnorthe dead is ^ no iheans a mode, 

us several ctfiStiguous tribes arc found treating then in a similar manner. 

ponndeted with tills North Ameri&in Indian subject, wre may mention that 
an Edinbcuoii correspoodent InquireM.'espectlDg the mode In which tbe 
Tomahawk is used. This weapon is a handsomely-shaped axe, the haot& 
being usually perforaiod, to serve as a pipe— tha pipe-head being the bammer- 
ibaped projection which forms a crow with the axe at tha end of tbe handle. 

Jt is dlfflcttU to restrict Its use to any predee form or »ii/c % and, in feet,' It is 


an article not Ugitimatelv eoumfeled with. Indian m^li, being, like guns and 
«ealplnf-knlve8,awea]Mmof cIvtilaad coi^ruQiieB. ^,Tlle ^ehawk, kforsi^, 
1 b genefally mada for the treble pdrpote qf sn^fo|, aad^i^jllag in W^, and 
also for cutting wood, tent* poles, &c. Ac. ^ 

It Is a mistaken notion gemrally held, that the tomghawk is throuu tu an 
enemy in battio; in tbe chase, however, It is often d^e; but In warf/ft'ls a 
weapon rf too great value to an Indian to be out if his hand, and Is only used 
when In close combat, and then is always aimed it the head, preparatory to tho 
use of the scalping-knife. 

AnAhatbur Coi.lbcton. — S lalcmenls have so repeatedly appeared in peri- 
odicals, respecting VAaruiNos of the reign of Avne, thu we are surprised our 
correspondent Is not aware that these coins are neither very sesree nor very 
valuable. Every now and again we hear'of sipmtbody having picked up a 
Queen Anne’s fartbinjg, and svaiglitwsy be imagines he has laid hands on one 
of tho wonderful Threap farthings which are supposed to be all that are in 
existence ! Even supposing that there wore only three Queen Anne farthings 
iu the wide world, where would be their value ? Tiie reign is too recent tu 
givo them any historical or antiquarian interest, and their intrinsic value wo 
should Imrdly fancy to be much more thau— a fartiiing ! 

Y. X. W., llcNLBY ON Thaubs.— ” Hbvo any further discoveries been made 
on the subject of Electro-Magnetism ?— and Is there any probability of its 
superseding steam in commercial purposes?” 

The first part of this question is so exceedingly undefined, that it is not 
practicable to answer it, unless some data had been given. With regard to 
the second part of tbe question, althougli we roust refrain from giving an 
opinion, we wilf mention that Professor Jacobi spent several entire days on tiie 
^TfK^ith ten or twelve persons, on board a ten-oared shallop, furnished with 
paddle-wheels, which were put in motion by an electro-magnetic machine; and, 

I although he was not satisfied with this trial, be adds, *' If Heaven preserve my 
health, which Is a little affected by continual labour, I hope that within a year 
from this time [Juno last] I shall hare cc^tippedan electro-magneiic vessel of 
from forty to fifty-horse 'power.” Mr. Davidson, of Aberdeen, ha* also bern 
eminently successful in the same field of discovery ; and Professor Patrick 
Forbes, who writes to Dr. Faraday upon this subject, remarks, that "from 
what has already been done (I. e. by Mr. Davidson) it seems tu be probublo 
that a very gieat power, in no degree inferior even to that of steam, but much 
more manageable, much less expensive, and occupying greatly less space (if 
tho coals be taken into account), may be 'obtained.” It ulsu appears that a 
Mr. William II. Taylor, late of New York, took out a patent in November 

last, for improvements in obtaining power by means of electro-mognelism 

■Wiili these few out of many facts, wc will leave V. X. W. lo form his own 
conclusions. 

** Wliy do lobsters turn red when boiled ? Can yon give us any philosophi- 
cal reason ?” 

Our correspondent is ogcourse familiar with the famous experiment of Sir 
Joseph Banks, as recorded by Peter Pindar, in Am Philosophical Transactions. 
Joking apart, however, the question ir a philosophical one. Mr. Edwards 
informs uc, that in the greater tiumber df the crusUoeani, though not in all, 
tbe tegumentary envelope is very firm, forming a shelly case or armour, in 
which all the soft Qsrts are contained, c The integument consists of a corlum 
and an epidermis, or tauter covering, wltli a pigmentary matter of a peculiar 
nature, destined to communicato to tho epidermis the various colours with 
which it la ornamented. iPV’ilb regard to the pigmenlum. It is not so much a 
membrane as an amorphous matter diffiised through the outermost layer of tbe 
superficial membra ic. In plain words, the shell contains a coloring matter, 
which alcohol, ether, the acids, and w/itd^ at Fahrenheit, change to red, 
in the greater number of species ; though there are some species which may be 
exposed to tiie action of all thfse agentt without undergoing any change. 
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• COMMON EVENTS. * 

Duuno two yean of a delicioui portion of my life, my^leisnre 
was deToted to her whose life is now doroted mine. Three or 
four evenings each week, and every Sunday^ were considered as 
sacred to each other : we walked, talked, laughed, and whispered 
in perfect unison ; went to chur^ regularly, and returned, edm- 
mrntin|| on the services o^the day. Reposing in one another 
mutual and entire confidence, and looking forward to a ** oftnmon 
event as the natural termination of our present attachment, we 
had no lovers* quarrels,'* no fears, no jealousies ; the course of 
our ** true love ” was as smooth as the surfaoe of a placid lake on 
a summer’s eve. 

There was but one cireumstance which threw a bitter int(V my 
gentle girl’s cop of happiness and disturbed the serenity of her 
temper. In going and coming, we had to pass a house which con- 
tained a large family of grown-up daughters, and these h^ the 
idle liabit of perpetually staring out from their parlour wihddw 
into a quiet little street, »im, chief events were the passing of the 
baker, the butcher, the beggar, or the ballad- singer. We, of 
course, were conspicuous ob;|pcts for the ** broad stares " of what 
the Scotch call ** tawpies,” an expressive vford for idle, hoyden 
girls ; and as the window was scarcely ever without a sentinel, our 
approach was telegraphed ; along the line the signal ran,** and 
some seven or eight heads were presently seen bobbing over one 
another, like fish leaping in the water. Nothing annoyed my com- 
])auion more than to have regularly to run the gauntlet^f observa- 
tion from these “ idle crcatiires,” as she rather bitterly termed 
tbem. She could not change a ribbon on her bonnet, or alter a 
boot-lacc, without its being carefully noted. 1 knew, also, that I 
waS diligently strutiniaed by these diligent observers, who ** read 
offV' AS the astronomers say, my air, aspect, height, walk, com- 
plexion, dress, &c. &c., not without an occasional sneeriAg com- 
parison (what an abominable thing it is for a young woman to 
meer ! — the almost unfailing indication a selfish disposition), 
but 1 did not mind it— or rather I liked the ** joke.” A coarse or 
a common mind would have enjoyed the triumph of hav>pg an at- 
tentive ** bachelot*’ to parade regularly before half-a-dozen dam- 
sels, not one of whom could boast that a '* bachelor'* ever entered 
their door ; but Eliza held the faith that all yowng women should 
be married, and comfortably married too ; \ind therefore she 
shrank from provoking eqvy, where no envy should exist. Pass- 
ing this, however, I may repeat that these girls were almost the 
only troupers of our quiet and happy courtship^: but so sensifive 
^s Eliza, that, as there was fio other way of getting out. of the 
street than by passing the window of the " tawpies,** we have 
frequently sat till it was dark, and thereby lost onr evening's Walk, 
rather than go out in daylight and pau under the ordeal of 
observation. 

Tlie wedding-day was fixed, and time fiew on. ^e were a ** sen- 
sible” couple, and resolved that onr wedding shoul^be sober and 
sedate — a quiet breakfast with a few choioe friends aftef thq im- 
portant ceremony, and a stiU quieter excursion. In inot, being so 
very “ sensiole,** our imaginationa vaulted beyond the wOfiding- 
day, and sketched ont our fhture domestic felicity. Eliza wanted 
a nice little cottage ** out of town,*’ wherq, at the garden-gatcig on 
4 mmmer evenings, she^onld watch for me as I retnn&ed fatigued 
from business ; and 1, on my part, saw my own dear wife, the 
•• light and life'^' of my ezisteiice» moring aboat my own houae, 
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more as an angel than a woman, and making my fireside radiant. * 
Nay, we speculated, too, * about our prospective famiig ; and 
though Eliza blushed, and smiled and jpi^ed, her imaglnatioii 
had already dressed np three or four delightful little crestures 
with ** golden ” hair, clear complexions, sparkling eyes, nfi loud, 
ringing, merry voices. Then we shook qur Jiea^ about the 
awful responsibility of a family ; and we laid deem plans about 
how they were to be brought up, educated, and provided for ; and 
we resolved to Se economical in our expenses, correct in our 
deportment, and exact in all our doings — our prospective children 
were to become little models for the human race. What a deal of 
romance there is in the hearts of a fond young couple, to be 
gradually dissipateef by broken china bowls, smashed toys, and a 
number of little et ceteras^ ” too numeroos to mention I *' 

• ___ 

About three o’clock on a dark, dreary, stormy November 
morning, I was suddenly roused out of a profound sleep by aome- 
body shaking my shoulder and flaring a candle in my face. When 
very fatigued, as was the case on the present occasion, I'^m, like 
some wild animals, difficult to be awakened, and uAally stare in 
bewilderment before comprehension exerts its influence. '* Yon 
did not hear me,” said a voice ; ** 1 knocked first at the door, and 
then made bold to enter. You had better get up, sir, for mistress 
is becoming very bad. '* ^ 

The words of the summons were fory indistinctly heard, but I 
knew the cause ; so 1 drawled out, ** X^-es, 111 get up, imme- 
diately.” So saying, I sank back in the bed, and was in an 
instant once more in a sound sleep. 

1 do not know whether I slept five minutes or an hour, bnt 1 
was startled by a sjiarp clicking, caused by the Ibdden turning 
of the handle of the door, and the hasty re-entry of my disturber. 

” Oh, sir, you must get up, you must indeed ! I’ll leave the 
candle, sir, but you must be smart’* 

The voice was the voice of one of a privileged class, who, like 
the fools of the ancient time, sometimes presume on their prero- 
gative. 'There was no time, however, for ceremony on the present 
occasion. Yes, nurse,” 1 replied, ** 1*11 be up instantly ; ** and 
as at that moment a moan struck on my ear, proceeding frifoi the 
adjoining bed-room, my heart spoke to my heels ; — I was on the 
floor in a moment, and dressed in a minute. • « 

The wind blew in gusts, the windows danced in their frames, 
and thd rain plashed against \he glass. My poomulfo tried to 
bide her agony, and apologised for raising me, thougn the apology 
was interrupted by a scream. ” Oh, my dear, I am so sorry-^t 
nurse thinks the doctor should be sent for.” The house shook, 
at that moment, to the very foundations. Reallg, William, I 
canhot think of letting yofi out — you'll be killed by the falling of 
some chimney-top— send Mary.** • • 

Now, 1 had no particular fancy for going out ; bat to let the 
girl go rather jarred with my selfishness. Nq, no, my dear, you’ll 
reqoifo Mary yourself— I won't ^ many minutes.'’ 

•«Weli; William, wrap yourself up; take eare of yourself. 
Nurse, go down and help him on with|l|^ui great-coat— ^^iilianf 
take care— oh ! ” • • 

« Poor dear soul ! ” said I to myself, as I went out; ** thinking 
of mo in the midst of her own buffering. Well, after %ll| 
gromeu are a good set*— 1 hO^ my poor wife will get well over 
it!'' 

In about ten miimtes I was standing at the door of a eoner 
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]icnif 0 t witii 1117 hMoA ott the brass han^ of a b 6 ll-|)ull, roimd 
which weM ODgiraTed the word! Night ftlL** It answered my 
rather Tigorous pull with a loud and long-contuiued rererbera- 
tion. Meantime I tried to sheUer mfwsHt within the doorway, for 
the wind howled round mci and the rain battered and slashed at 
me, as if it were glad to get a solitary victim who cduld feel its 
violenee. Nobj^y came. 1 rang again. Nobody answered. 
Ih interval might be five minutes, but at that moment Ibcould 
haa, sworn in a court of jnstioe that 1 had stood there half the 
night. 1 phlled the third time, and the bell seemed destined to 
for ever, while 1 made the knocker do the work of a' 
sledge-hammer. AU lA a footstep shuffled along the passage ; 
the deer-chain rattled ; the bolts were withdrawn ; the key was 
tanwdpsnd a head, the front of which must have weighed heavy 
ficom &e profhsion of its papers, projected, like the Irishman's 
gun, 'ground tbb comer.'* 

** Rouse up Dr. Nugent— tdi hlln / want him^* 

V Oh, sir, he’s ont— but he left word he shb'ald be sent for. 
Alt you from Angel-place, sir ? *’ 

** Yes, yes, igres— where is the doctor ? I will go for him 
mysdf.” ' , • 

** At No. 20, Manchester Yenhee— just turn round, and ” 

•The rest of the direction might or might not have been given. 

1 knew whereabouts Manchester Terrace lay, fo off 1 ran, at full 
gallop, famng wind and rain. 

Arrived at the terrace, 1 saw a long row of houses, every door 
ahhe, every knocker slike, and every area alike. 1 began to 
doubt Whether or not it were 20 or 30 1 had to call at, 
and I patiie<f to consider. The wind drove me onwards, ^nd 
I began to get angry with myself ; my anger only confused 
my recollection the more. I was now uncertain whether 
it might not be 36, or 46, or 56. ^ Drat babies, doctors, 

nurses, and all !’* 1 exclaiipcd: what the plague brings me here ? ” 

I looked upwards to see if^I could discern any symptoms of 
bustle, or any glimmering indications that human beings were 
watching the agonies of human beinga. Every window and every 
house seemed dark and silent as the grave. I now looked round 
for the watchman, oi for anybody who by instinct or observa- 
tion might hel(Fme to detect the presence of % doctor in some one 
of the ** uniformities ” of Manchester-terrace. Not a living soul 

could 1 see. 1 knocked at 36 — ^no answer. 1 knocked at ^6 

the same result. In a passion 1 knocked and rang at 56, and 
presently high above-head 1 heard the whistling sound of a window 
thrown up, and a deep voice called out, ** Well, sir, what do you 
want ? " ' • 

** Oh, 1 beg your pardon, sir, I am afraid I am nristaken, but I 
thought Doctor Nugent was here.” 

. ” No I ’* thundered the voice, and the window thundered down 
after it.* ^ 

Drenched with rain, and out of humour with myself, I blamed 
the dickering lamps for making nfb forget the number, add t^en 
resolved to run back and give the doctor’s servants good ** blow- 
ing-up,” which she would remember for some time. Turning the 
corner, X came in rather violent contact with a man wrapped in 
a oloBk, anc^oottld have throttled hm. Shame, however, suc- 
ceeded to wrath when I discovered in hay antagonist the ** Doc- 
tor ” 1 was tu searclf of. 

Oh, doctor,” said I, ” this is Incky— 1 have been seeking for 
you like a fool, np ,afid down here. Come along.” 

We walked for a little way ^ silence, for the doctor was a 
thoughtful mu& and had left a death-bed. X ehouid talk, how- I 
ever. " Well, now, dochp', this ciroumstfuice of strangers coming 
home in the night-tinie is not very flloasant. I am rather out of 
humonr with the joke.” 

M Sir^’ said the doctor, ” yohr wife at home thinks it no joke, 
and I fancy she has the worst of tke bargain. Do you not thinly 
now, that If pour safety, or even your comfort required it, she 
would go out for you, if it were reining cats and dogs ? ” 

I need not record my answer, nor tell whether it were in the 
aihrmative or negative. We shprtly arrived at home; I went 


doWn stairs to dry mytuf at (he Vitohenfire, and.the doctor wedt 
up staito to— his patient 1 waa t;olng to Say, but that not exactly 
the word. 

By and bye, down came tiie nurse, her looks full of importance, 
but struggling to maintain her prufessioual equanimity. A few 
orders fiere given to Macy, and Mary flew like a mad-cap, evin- 
cing by her excited manner how highly she* estimated the li^nour 
of even a very hhmble share in the important proceedings. Then, 
approaching the fire, where I was standing, nurse muttered a 
” Beg your pardon^ sir,” in a tone which seamed to insinua 0 
that I ought to beg her pardon and get out of the wa>. I never 
felt so insignificant in my life. r , 

Left for some time to myself, I became uneasy, and went on 
the stairs to listen if anybody were coming.” 1 heard the 
bed-room door open, and presently a shrill scream announced tho 
important fact that 1 was a papa, and the father of a child blessc^l 
with excellent lungs. ^ 

Maip now descended, her face as round and as fulf os the 
moon, and ” wreathed #itb smiles.” “ I wish you much jov, 
sir; you have got a son.” ” Indeed. 1 am glad it is a hoy.'* 
” Well then, sir. it is as pretty a baby as I have seen tliis iniuiy 
a day.” I gave Mary hlilf-a-crowij. “Thank you, sir — well, I’m 
sure^you will quite dost on the little dear — it's a fine baby, sir. 
ond so large ! ” 

The size of a baby is an essential ingredient in its value. So 
tbin^the women ; and, reader, if you ever visit on such un occa- 
8i6u7l>eware bow you drop a syllable about the little thing being 
little, even if you should think it attuld be immersed in a pint 
vessel. 

Up went Mary ; and down she pme again, to desire me to 
walk up to see my sotj. At the door the doctor met me, and we 
shook hands ; and tho nurse, sitting in all the glory of her state, 
called on me to come over and see whSi. a tine little fellow he was. 
But 1 went to the mother first ; ki8.scd her, and she looked up in 
my face with such an aspect of tnumphant affection, that I loved 
her more t)>an ever. Then 1 went- to visit my sou. Take Intn 
in your arms, sir,” said the nurse ; ” isn’t he a glorious htllo 
fellow f ? 

I had never in my life seen a new-born baby. I was tho 
youngest of my , father’s family, and circurnstancm so haj^pened 
I that 1 had never seen a child younger than three w'eeks or u rnonih 
old. I'^iiow felt shocked. Had it been any other person’s child, 1 
could have philosophised on the matter ; but my child — my first' 
horn — the child of her,whom 1 had loved with all the ardour of a 
youth, and now with all the graver yet stronger attachment ()f a 
man — it was shocking — horrible. The little thing seemed so very 
little, measured by my usual habits of comparison, — it seemed so 
helpless, so miserable, and — the skin of its face hanging loosely — so 
like a little old man, and thereford so ugly — that 1 involuntarily 
turned away. *’ 

” Well now,” exclaimed the nurse, who had marked tfic expres- 
sion of my countenance, ” what’s the matter with master.^ Isn't 
it a pretty little d^r ? ” 

“Ngl” I replied rather fiercelyy and walked away. My wife 
followed me with her eyes— she could not divine the cause. Mary 
and the nurse were in raptures with the child ; both affirmed it 
to be BO large and so pretty, and the doctor, though not so e.xtrava- 
gant in his encomiums, still pronounced it to be a very healthy, 
fine boy, “Are* you sorry it is bom, William ? ” said my wife 
gently, while ^the tears were in her eyes. 1 now felt the necessity 
for g/Bting the hypocrite^ if 1 did not wish to agitate, perliaps 
dangerously, her whom 1 really loved. ” No, no, Eliza, no, no ! 
my feelings have been so much excited about you / ” I kissed 
her again, and went over to look a second time at my son. The 
fea^res were small an^ regular, and an experienced eye might 
easily have prognosticated that tlie chil^ would heoome a very 
pretty child. But, as I gazed on it, the face became distorted, 
preliminary to a scream ; gnd the idea of its snicdlness and its 
ugliness so fastened on me, that I was obliged to retreat from the 
room, under the pretence of faintness and frtigue. 
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Iti truths ii Ib a great mietAke which the 'Gotten commit hi atiji- 
posing that me^ ^snerally feel intereet In new-born babiee. When- 
wo hear a happy father chiming in i^th the choruB — gloriOQB 
Utue fellow— pretty little dear— great, stout, beautiful baby I '* 
wt* set him down either aa partly a fool, or partly enacting the 
' te. The feeling of the mother* has been growing for 
vao;/ ha before the atranger makes its appearance, and her interest 
iu I :r- 'dedtified with herself. But the feeling of the fatucR 
raniiv> properly be stirred till the little eyeg begin to beam with 
intelliuence, and a tmile ^days over the face orthe child. 

, • 

On comug home one afternoon, Mary opened the door sobbing 
convulsively, *<Oh, sir! oh, sir! little Jdhnny!” 1 dew up 
st 'rs, arJ found my darling boy in a fit. Me was then about df- 
tf'on ohi ■ rould toddle about the room— and was, to my 

< a singularly interesting and at|rautivc child. From 

iboiit time that he was three months old, he had been 

{L' gaining on my affections, and now he was enshrined in 

heart of hearts.” He lay on a pillow on his mother's knees ; 
th.? pale and passionless expression sti her countenance too 
plainly told me that the shock had been sadden, and was serious 
enough to absorb her tears. The doctor, also, %as presenf ; a 
warm bath had been administered, and another was ordered. 
Seizing the doctor by the arm, 1 led him out of the room, and 
when out of hearing of the mother, I gasped out, “ Tell me, sir, n 
my child in flanger ? 

" Yes,” was the firm rej^ but while there is life, thflre is 
hope.” 

“ Oh, don't talk to me abdbt hope — is my.child dying ? ” 

“ Compose yourself, my dear sir, and go down stairs for a few 
minutes ; we aie trying what wc can do for him, and you must 
wait the result— children have many lives.” 

Children hove many lives!” 1 muttered, as I walked away. 
The idea of the death of my son was quite stupifying. I had left 
him in apparently robust health in the morning — tliat fery day I 
had been speculating on his growing up, and becoming tiie little 
delightful babbling companion of my walks — and here he was in 
the jaw's of death 1 If ever I prayed in earnestness, I prayed: now 
— 1 went out into the garden, and looking up to the sky, prayed 
in convulsive, silent agony, that God would spare my child4 

Towards evening he revived, though apparently much ex- 
hausted, having, in addition to successive warm baths, been copi- 
ously bled and blislcrctd. Poor little felldW ! he recognised his 
father, and stretched out his hands. 1 took him, in my arms, on 
Ills pillow, and walked with him up and down the room.J “ Are 
you better, my dear? ’* I said, and the little fellow smiled, as if 
thanking me for the interest I f<|]t on his behalf. How my heart 
yearned ! I thought it had been impossible fv me to feel deep 
interest on behalf of a young child, even if that child were my own. 
Now, 1 felt as if 1 could lay down untold money at the feet of the 
man who would save him. • 

The doefbr was gone ; but h|d left strict order# to be sent for if 
the slightest change should take place. The ddld fell Ibto a 
placid slumber ; and his mother and I sat down together, watch- 
ing him with hope and fear. But 4;owards the middle of the ni^ht 
a change took place — he became rapidly worse, and before morn- 
ing dawned the ” light of my eyes " was dead 1 • . 

' • 

Some days afterwards, I went about my business AS Usualj and, 
amongst others, encountered an individual, with whom t was on 
intimate terms— a hearty, jocular man, and to whom a laugh was 
far more congenial than a tear. He first expressed his sympathy, 
but in a tone so ludicrous, that I could ntit resist a smile. Mis- 
taking my smile for the absence of sorrow, he began to joke, and, 
in what he thought a very funny way, told me not to fret From 
that moment my heart turned against fiim ; and, at this distance 
of time, 1 still regard him as the brute who joked over the grave of 
my first-born. 


riUAL ArPBCTlOW 07 TBi sroosis. 

A Portuguese surgeon wiu accosted oiie duy by a yoUng Moor 
from the country, Urho, addressing him by the uiuil aFpeOation of 
foreign doctors in that place, requested him to give him some 
drogues to fill his father, and, as an indaoement, protnfeed to pay 
him well. The surgeon Was a littie surprised at first, as might be 
cxpectgd, and was Unable to answer immediately; but qukldg' 
recovering himself (for he knew the manners of tmi people well), 
he replied with sang-froid equal to the Moor's, ” Then yog don’t • 
live comfortably with your fether, I suppose ? ” ” Oh, nothing 
can be better,” returned the Moor ; ” he ^ made much feouey, 
hag married me well, and endowed me wfm uU his possessions ; 
but he cannot work any longer, Jie is so old, and he Seems unwil- 
ling to die.” Tlie doctor, of coarse, appreciated the value 4f the 
Moor's reasoning, and promised to give aim whafthe desired. He 
accordingly prepared a cordial potion, more calculated to restore 
energy to the old man, than to tgke it away. The Moor paM him 
well, and departed. About eight days after, he came again, to say 
that his father was nut dead. “Not dead I ” exclaimed the apo- 
thecary, in well-feigned surprise ; “he will die.” He compoM, 
according1}% another draughfi' for which he redded an equal 
remuneration, and assured the Moor that it would not fail In its 
effects. In fifteen days, however, the Moor came again, complain- 
ing that hiii father thrived better than ever. “ Ifon't be diacott-» 
r^cd,” said the doctor, who doubtless found these periodical 
visits by no means unprofitable ; “ give him another pOtion, and 1 
will exert all my skill in its preparation.” The Moor took it, but * 
returned no more. One day the surgeon met bis young acquaint- 
ance in the street, and inquired the success of his remedy. “ It 
was of no avail,” he replied, mournfully; “ my father is id excel- 
lent health. God has preserved him from all our effofts ; there is 
no doubt now that he is a Marabout” (a saint ). — Monthig 
Magazine. 


ADVENTURES OP TWO BROTIJIIRS DURING THE 
AMERICA;^ WAR OP INDEPENDENCE. 

NO. 11 op TBRDERICK SAMMONS. 

Not less interesting, nor marked by fewer vicissitudes, were the 
adventuiWs of Frederick Sammons. The flight from the fort at 
('hamblee was made' just before snnset, which acepunts for the 
chase having been abandoned so soon. On entering the edge of 
the woods, Frederick encountered a party of Inmans returning to 
the fert from fatigue duty. Perceiving that he was a fugitive, foey 
fired, and called out, “ We have got him ! ” In this opinion, how- 
ever, they were mistaken ; for although he had run close upon them 
before perepiving them, yet, being like Asahel of old, swift of foot, 
by turning a short comer and increasing his speed, in ten minutes 
he was entirelyqjlear of the party. He then sat down to rest, the 
blood gushing from bis nose in consequence bf the extent to vraich 
his physical poa^ers had been taxed. At the time appointed, he 
also bad repaired to* the point which, at his seppruticy^ from 
Jacob, had been agreed upon as the place of meeting. The moon 
shone brightly, and he called loud and often for his brother — so 
lou^ndeed, that the guard was turned out in consequence. His 
anxiety was very great for hiS brother’s safety ; but, In ignorance 
of his situation, he was obliged to attend to his o#n. He deter- 
mined, however, to approach the fort— as near to it, at least, as 
he could venture ; and in the event of meeting any one, disguise 
his oten character by inquiring whether the rebels had been tuen. 
But a flash from the sentinel’s musket, the repgrt, and the noise of 
a second pursuit, compelled him to change the direction of his 
march, and proceed again with all possible speed. It had been 
determined by the brothers to cross the Sor^ and retnini to the 
east side of the river and lake ; but there was a mlSunderstandiDg 
between tliem as to the point of crossing the Mvbr—^whether above 
or ^ow the fort Hence their feilUre ^ meeting. Pr^erick 
repaired to wliat he supposedfto be the designated placf onsross- 
ing, below the fort, where he Hngered for his brother until near 
morning. •At length, havine found^a boat, he crossed over^ the 
eastern shorepand landed just at the cock-crowing. He pros 
eroded directly to the barn whffe he supposed cbiilttcieer had 
raised his voice, but found not a fowl on tuS premises. The sheep 
looked too poor by the dim twilight to serve his purpose of foo^ 
but a bullock presenting a more favonrable apj^tnee^ ftederick 
succeeded in cuttmg the unsuspecting animai^.^eat, and sever- 
ing one of the hind quarters firom*^ carcaSe, hib shoUlderSd and 
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from their grasp by the well-directed blows of Frederick's club. 
Tiiey both then commenced miming for the woods* when Sammons* 
encumbered ^ith his luggage, unluckily fell, and the loaf rolled 
away from him. The peasants now rashed upon them, and their 
only course was to ^ive battle, which they prepared 4o do in 
earnest; whereupon, seeingtheir resolution, the pursuers retreated 
almost a$ rapidly as they had adranced. This demonstratian gave 
the fugitives time to coUect and arrange their plunder, and com- 
mence their travels anew. Taking to the woods, they found a 
resting-place, where they halted until pightfall. They then sailed 
forth once more in search of provisions, with which it was neces- 
sary to provide thegaselveg berore crossing to the south side of the 
river, where at that day there were no settlements. The cattle 
fled at their approach ; bpt they at length came upon a calf in a 
farmyard; which they captured, and app^priatiag to their own use 
and behoof a canoe moored in the river, they embarked with their 
prize, to cross over to the sbuthem shore. But, alas 1 when in the 
middle of the stream their paddle broke^andUhey were in a measure 
left to the mercy of the flood, which was hurrying them onward, 
as they^ery well knew, towards the rapids or falls of the Cedars. 
There was an island above the rapids, from the brink of which a 
tree had fallen into the river. Fortunately, the canoe was swept 
by the current into the branches of this tree- top, among which it 
became entangled. While struggling in this predicament the canoe 
was upset ; being near shore, however, th# navigators got to land 
witliout losing the calf. Striking a Are, they now dressed their 
veal, aHH on the following morning, by towing thoir canoe aking 
shore round to the south edge of the island, succeeded in crossing 
to their own side of the river. They then plunged directly into 
the unbroken forest, gatending from the St. Lawrence to the 
Sacondoga, and, after a journey of twelve days of excessive hartl- 
ship, emerged from the woods within six miles of the point for 
which, without chart or codIpass, Sammons had laid his course. 
Their provisions lasted but a few days, and their only subsequent 
food consisted of roots and Ivrbs. The whole journey was made 
almost in a state of nudity, both being desfitute of pantaloons. 
Having worn out tlieir hats upon their feet, the last three days 
they were compelled to travel barefooted. Long before their 
journey was ended, therefore, their feet were dreadfully lacerated 
and swollen. On arriving at Schenectady, the inliabitaflts were 
alarmed at their wild and savage appearance — half naked, with 
lengthened beards and matted hair. The people at length gathered 
round them with strange cariosity ; but when they made them- 
selves known, a lady named Sills rushed through the crowd to 
grasp the hand of Frederick, and was so much affected at his 
altered appearance that she fainted and fell. Th^ welcome fugi- 
tives were forthwith supplied with whatever of food and raiment 
was necessary ; and young Sammons learned that his fatl^r and 
family had removed back to Marbletown, in the county of Ulster, 
wlience lie had previously emigrated to Johnstown. 


STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 

Sir William Hersciiel was the second son of a musician at 
H^^ver, and his early life was spent in connexion with the musical 

f r^ssion, though few correct particulars respecting it are known. 

t is stated that he began to turn his attention t(f astronomy while 
he was resident at Bath, as organist of the Ocfkgon Chapel ; and 
having dfAroted himself for many yeaft to the study of its princi- 
les and details theoretically and practically, be became gradually 
nown to a small circle, as an almost self-taught astronomer of tio 
mean pretensions. In 1780, lie began to contriltate to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions ; and in 1^8 1 announced that he hwd dis- 
covered a new comet — which, by creating an ^ immense sensation," 
drew him out from his obscurity, paved the way for bis future 
prosperity, and, by removing the obstades in bis career, enabled 
him, doubtless, to enrich science with discoveries which he, per- 
haps, would never have been able to accomplish, Aad ne bopn left 
to struggle through life unaided. 

Herschel was made private astronomer to George III. with a 
salary of 400/. He established his residence at Datehet, a&d after- 
wards at Slough, near Windsor, where he erected Ips stupendous 
telescope — a forty-feet reflecting telescope, " the apparatus for 
supporting and directing which strikes the eye of the travdler in 
passing through Slough." 

The supposed comet which drew Hersfthel into public noftce 
turned out to be a planet— an addition ato our solar system. He 
called it ** Georgium Sidus," in honour of his royal patron, and, 
as he expressed it, " as au appellation which will conveniently 
convey the time and country where and when it was brought to 


I view." But this appellation has not permanently attached itself 
to the planet. It has been called after the discoverer ^pnself, but 
is now more generally termed Uranus. a 

' Sir William Herschers future life was spent in eoriching astro- 
nomical science with extraordinary discoveries and speculations— 
gradually familiarisiog the misjidB of even men of sdenee themselves 
with ideas find facts which More his time would have appeared 
almost too daring to be entertained. He died in 1822, leaving 
one son. Sir John Herschel, the most eminent of the scientific 
men oFthe present day. 

Sir John Herschel is not reckoned a great astronomer because • 
his father was one. In this qase, we have one of the rare instances 
of father and son becoming famous in the same purauitn— they 
have each their distinct reputation, and yet douDtless the one 
refiects glory on the other. Sir John Herschers mind is like a 
deep river, which, to a casual observer, seems comparatively shal- 
low from its extreme clearness. His profound knowle^ be 
communicates with an ease, a plainness, ahd docility, which 
entitle him to a reverential aflection from all who value the com- 
bination of wisdpm, earnestness of purpose, and simplicity of 
character. 

We have thus told our young readers something about Sir John 
Herschel, in introducing to them his well-knowa " Treatise on 
Astronomyo'' in Lardner's Cyclopaedia. Plain ana practical as it 
is, however, there is' a class who aouM not enter on its study with 
under|tandiag, even though it is divested, as far as possible, of 
technical details. The cause is explained by Sir John Herschel 
himself, in the worK alluded to. A very slight knowledge of a 
few elementary mathematical principles will enable a reader of 
ordinary understanding to follow the author, and to comprehend 
his reasonings : but to those who are wholly destitute of that 
knowledge tlierc is a difficulty at the very threshold of the study 
of astronomy. • 

To young readers, then, about to enter on the study of astro- 
nomy, and who seek only to get such a mere general knowledge of 
it as may satisfy their own minds, we would say, in the first place. 
Acquire a knowledge, however slight it may be, of the elements of 
mathematics. Y"our mind may not be of a maUiematical turn, 
and there may not be the slightest ppi^ect of your deriving any 
positive advantage from posing your brains with the " First Book 
of Euclid." No matter ; try anu go over it ; it is worth your 
while. You cannot stir in astronomy without knowing something 
of the properties of the circle and the triangle. He, therefore, 
who wishes to comprehend the " reasons" oft which astronomy is 
based, will acquire this preliminary knowledge, without which it 
is useless for him to*enler on the study. Afteishe has acquired it, 
and after he has studied au astronomical work, he may be far — 
very 'far, indeed — from having the smallest pretensions to the 
name of astronomer. But he will be in possession of a few of the 
" fundamentals" of the science ; he stands on the same platform 
with the astronomer himself ; he can follow him, as he ascends his 
" Jacob's ladder," till he loses him in the clouds : but he has this 
satisfaction, tligt he sees the ground on which the " ladder" seats, 
and is quite assured that it is no mere vision of a speculator^ 

In the words of Sir John Herschel, a popular treatise, such as 
he describes his own to be, on astronomy, can have no other pre- 
tension than to place its readers " on the thresholcPof thifi parti- 
cular wing of the temple of science, or rather on an eminence 
extwor^to it, whence they may obtain something like a general 
notion of its structure ; or, at most, to give those who may wish 
to ente( a ground-plan of its accesses, and put them in possession 
of the pass-word. Admission to its sanctuary, and to the privi- 
leges and feelings of a votary, is only to be gained by one means 
— [ij^ark, reader, the Ualios, for they are Sir John Henchel'a 
own — his mode of giving additional emphasis to his words] — a 
sound and sufficient knowledge of mathematics, the gweat inctru- 
ment of all exact inquiry, without which no man can eoer make 
euch advances in this or any other of the Mgl^ departatente of 
science as can entitle him to form an indepeniuni opinion on any 
subject of •diseussion within their range, Jt ia not without an 
effort that those wlio possess this knowledge can communicate on 
such subjects with those who dp not, and adapt their language and 
their illustrations to the necessities of such an intercoifl^. Pro- 
positions which to the one are almost Identical, are theorems of 
import amf difficulty to the other {^or is their evidence presented 
in the same way to the mind olseach. In teaching such proposl- 
tlbns, under such circumstances, the appeal has to be made, not 
to the pure and abstract reason, but to the sense of anelogy— to 
practice and experience : principles arid modes of action have to 
be established, not by direct argument from afiknowledged siioms, 
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hut bf biingiDg forward and dwoUinc on aiaiple and fiuniUar 
fnf^wMwp i^whioh tame principlea and t]M lame or siioilar 
zamleB of Wtion take place ; tbui eredtiqg, a» it were, in each 
particular caae, a separate induction, imd constructing at each step 
a Uttle body of science to meet its Icdgenoes. The difference is 
that of pioneering a road through an untraversed country, and 
advancing at ease along a broad and beaten highway f that is to 
say, if we are detennined to make ourselves understood, and wiU 
appeal to reason at all.” 

In our cloudy climate, a man must be somewhat of anSfinthu* 
siast who can stand out on a piercing night and ” study Astro- 
nomy” by facing up at the stars. How different in those 
regtona. where we can lie on our backs until the day melts into 
night, and form the^dassling bright stars into a thousand shapes, 
until sleep seals our eyelids I TAere, the constellations have 
something like a meaning ; Aere, they are ridiculous. Such of 
onr riders, therefore, who may have listened to an itinerant 
lectnrOT, and beefi amused and coiifhsed by some ugly transparency 
representing thS signs of the sodiac, had better dismiss from their 
minds all the men and brutes in the heavens, ai^ just regard the 
stars as stars. These ” uncouth figures,” says John Hcrschel, 
<< and outlines of men and monsters, which are usually scribbled 
over celestial globes and maps, and serve, in a rude and barbarous 
way, to enable*us to talk of groups of stars, or dist^cts in the 
heavens, by names which, theugh absurd or puerile in their origin, 
have obtained a currency ftom which it would be <iifficul^, and 
perhaps wrong, td dislodge them, — in so far as they really have 
(as some have) any slight resemblance to the ^figures called up in 
imagination by a view of the more splendid constellations, they 
have a certain convenience *, hut as they are otherwise entirely 
arbitrary, and correspond to no natwal subdivisions or groupings 
of the itars, astronomers treat them lightly, or altogether disre- 
gard them, except for briefly naming remarkable stars, as a Leonis, 
B Soorpii, &e. &o., by letters of the Greek alphabet attached to 
them. This disregard,” he adds, ”is neither supercilious nor 
causcdess. The constellations seem to have been almost purposely 
named and delineated to cause as much confusion and inconve- 
nience aUrPossible. Innumerable snakes twine through long and 
contorted areas of the heii; 2 ::^, where no memory can follow them ; 
beam, lions, and Ashes, large and small, northern and southern, 
confuse all nomenclature, &c. * A better system of constellations | 
might have been a material kelp as an artificial memory.” I 

If once we fairly master the idea of onr earth being a flouting \ 

£ hbe~-^r, in other words, a wandering stu, a planet — we have 
lid a foundation for our astronomical knowledge. This is now 
considered to enteninto the education of our^outh, as much as a 
knowledge of the shapes of the letters of the alphabet. Some of 
the popular arguments for the rotundity of the earth are -easy 
enough— such as, where do gun and stars go, when they set in 
the west and rise in the east ? The earth cannot be an extended 
pUun, for if it is, the heavenly bodies must penetrate it every 
twelve honrs. Or— how do vessels appear to rise out 6f the sea, 
or sink into it, as they approach or recede from ogr view ? The 
largegt and most soh'd portion of a vessel, the hull, is the first to 
disappear and the last to appear, while the masts and sails 
are the last to disappear and the first to appear ; and this takes | 
place aka point where, if the sea lay as an extended level, the eye i 
could see beyond. These are common and popular illustrations ; | 
and there are others, such as thA of vessels sailing roan .1 a|mat ! 

globe, and losing or gaining a day in their reckoningi&o. i 
Bnt how many of onr younger readers, who are finmiliar ^th the I 
mpular arguments for the gtobular form of the earth, could sit 
down on the illi^nt and demonstrate the fact ? They can only { 
do BO by being acquainted with some qf the properties of the circle 
end triangle $ that is, by havii^ a hold of some of the simple, 
elementary ^ths ql me^beinatieg ; and then they can make the 
fisct as undeniable as the (hot that the earth is a reality. 

From being able to d^onstrate that the earth is globular, the 
transition would tta easy to mastor the general proof that it 
moves, or that it jb a revolving and a floating globe. This 
would be a ^[seat triumph to the young student, and worth any 
mental exertaoQ which it may cost him* There are popular argu- 
ments Tor Ibis, too, which are easy. Either the sun and the stars 
fly over out heads, and, pass under the earth, every day and night, 
or the, earth turns round. The one idea makes a m&oh larger 
diaft on our reason than the other. Although, to our senses, the 
SJLwi Unmntably fixed, and the heavenly bodies appear ail 
iwS previously-proved 

the explain the phenomena by 

Mmple fi^t of iho earth ^d. From a dinnud 


molion of the earth, we can go to an annual one. If the earth is 
globular and revolves on its axis, is it affixed to anything, like a 
coach-wheel, or does it turn on a pivot ? I^fot bet^ affixed to 
anything, and yet revolving every twenty- four hours on its axis, 
we can easily go to an annual motion, or a revolution in a space 
of time called a year, through a portion of the heavens, called the 
orbit ok the earth. 

Our advice, then, to the young reader, desirous of gaining a 
slight knowled^ of astronomy, snch as would be satisffictory to 
an inauiring mind, is this first, acquire some knowledge, how- 
ev^ slight, of the elements* of mathematics. There are certain 
affirmations, colled axioms, or matters^ to ha received as self- 
evident, such as the definition of a point, a straight line, or a 
circle. By the aid of these definitions, other things are proved ; 
such as, that all (ines drawn from the centre of a circle to its 
circumference are of equal length, &c. Second, having got a 
slight but satisfactory idea of these elements of mathematics, 
apply this knowledge Jo t^e demonstration of the fact that the 
earth is globular, and to the proof of the facts that it has a diurnal 
and an annual motion. If these are laid down in the mind with 
anything like certainty, the student is prepared to ascend higher, 
and to become familiar with facts and speculations the most 
astounding with which the human intellect can deal. 

The inducements to a study of astronomy lie on the very surface 
of the subject, and are iprinlded over all books and lectures. Day 
and- night ” the heavens are telling” of a universe within our 
inspection and yet beyond our reach ; and to send the nihd out 
on a voyage amongst the stars is one of the most exalting and yet 
humbling of mental exercises. The eye and the hand of the 
astronomer unfold that which even hU imagination fails to 
ctnceivc. Strange that the human eye, looking through an instru- 
ment, the work of human hands, can descry a universe, whose 
vastness the human mind cannot comprehend I And yet even all 
that the telescope of a llerschel reveals to us— even that ** Milky 
Way,” which, when examined, ‘'is, found (wonderful to relate I) 
to consist entirely of stars scattered by millions, like glittering 
dust, on the black ground of the general heavens” — may he but a 
small portion of the universe. No wonder that even a Newton is 
reported to have said, that he had been all his life like a child 
gatherii% pebbles on the sea-shore, while the vast ocean of Truth 
lay undiscovered before him* 1 
« 


PASSPORT PERPLEXITIES. 

This following lively account of fhe difficulties experienced by 
Mr. Lieber, well known as the author of ” Political Ethics,” ficc., 
in making his way from Ancona to Rome in spite of an insuffi. 
cient passport, and of his subsequent introduction to Niebuhr, 
the justly celebrated diplomatist and historian, then resident at 
Rome as Prussian ambassador; is extracted from ” Reminiscences 
of an Intercourse with Geqfge Berthold Niebuhr, the historian of 
Rome,” written by Mr. Lieber, who had ample opportunities, during 
a long residence with that extraordinary man, of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with him, and has in his “ Reminisccnik” 
produced a valualjle as well as very amusing volume : — 

I went in the year 1821 to Greece, led by youthful ardour to 
assist the oppressed and struggling descendants of th^t people 
whom all civilised nations love and admire. After having suffered 
many hardships and bitter disappointments, and finding it impos- 
sible either to fight or to procure the means for a bare s^'.bsistence, 
however small, I resolved in 18^2 to return, as so many other 
Philhellenes were obliged to do. The imall sum which 1 had ob- 
tained by selling nearly every article I possessed, was rapijlly 
dwindling away ; 1 should have died of hunger had 1 remained 
longer. Before, therefore, ipy money was entirely exhausted, I 
took passage at JdesBalunghi, in a small vessel bound for Ancona. 
One Bcudo and a half was all that remained in my purse after 1 had 
paid the qomjaander of the tgrtan — a price which was very high 
for the poor accommodation, or rathor absence of all aocommoda- 
tion, hut only natural, considering my helplesB state, and that the 
commander of^e vessel was a Greek. We had a yoogh jpassaM, 
durini^fThich we were Qb%ed to seek shelter In the hay of Gorxola, 
on the coast of Dalmatia ; and on Easter-eve we entered the port 
of Ancona, I lemembered hevlng heard from e fellow-student of 
mine in Germany, that he jptendiM to abandon the pandects and 
follow the fine arts : if he iuid done so, I concluded he wpuld he 


* There was OB oEtiole teniftd ••Faitti In Aatranomy,*’ in No. 88 of the 
LonHon Saturday Jowrnat, 
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by this time in Rome. In a letter, therefore, to one of the tint 
artists in tha} city, vhom 1 knew only by reputaAion, I inolqsed 
mother to my friend, hoping that the former might have happened 
io hear of him. In this letter I aske^for money to enable me to 
defray the expenses of the quarantine : should 1 be unable to do 
this, the captain who had brought me would have been Ijound to 
pay my expenses, and I should have bee;p obliged to pay him by 
serving on board his vessel. This regulation is fair enough. 
Caution prohibits anything being touched which comes from per- 
sons in quarantine ; the establishment, therefore, must furiish 
articles of comfort and sustenance on credit, which would be often' 
abused if the quarfntine establishment had not the right to look to 
the captain, and the captain to the passenger. 

There was then a fair chance that I should *have to work for 
some time as a sailor on board a Greek^vessel, Imtil we should go 
to anchor in some large port, where I migh^ hnd a consul of my 
own nation, to whom I could disclose my situation, and who would 
feel disposed to assist me until I cdnld obtain from home the 
means of retumuig. But my friend happened to be at Rome and 
to have money, and, with the promptness of a German student, 
sent me all be poss^sed at the time. 

Unfortunately, an old woman who had come with ns from | 
Greece died shortly after we entered into quarantine, an^we were 
sentenced to full forty days’ conlumacift. At length the day of 
liberty arrived. My intention was, of course, to go to Rome ; and 
no sooner had we pra/ica, — as the Italians so justly call this^er- 
mission to go where you like, all confinement being but a life in 
theory, — than I went to the police-office to ask for the necessary 
signature to my passport for Rome. 

My passport happened to be in wretched disorder. When*l 
resolved on going to Greece, I lived in Dresden, not unwatched, 
as 1 had but lately left the prison, where 1 had been confined for 
political reasons. It was impossible for me to obtain a passport 
for any length of time, and ^riicularly for a journey to France : 
yet 1 hud to make my way tcTMarscilles, where I intended to em- 
bark for Greeee. 1 took, therefore, a passport for a journey to 
Nuremberg, and for the short period of a fortnight only. Once in 
]) 08 session of this paper, I erajitied an inkstand over the words 
which declared it to be limited to so short a space of tim# I then 
had it signed in every small place on my route to Nuremberg, so 
that it finally looked formidable enough. When I arri^d there, I 
accounted for the defacing ink-blot by the awkwardness of the 
pflicc-officer of some precious bureaUf and got the paper signed 
for Munich. There I chose the time when the chief officers of my 
legation would probably be gone to dinner, to have it farther 
signed for Switzerland, pretending to be in a greatliurry. It was 
signed. I p'assed through Switzerland ; and on the French Rentier 
I received, according to rule, a provisionary passport, the other 
being taken ffom me to be sent to Paris ; from thence it would be 
forwarded to any place I should indicate. ^It will be easily sup- 
posed that 1 never cared to receive back the original passport, and 
it was the provisional French paper with which I had to make my 
way through the police-office aA Ancona^ * 

'!^re was thus an immense gap in my passport ; in*additioii 
to i^ich, the police-officer, a very polite man, declared that but a 
few days previously they had received an order ffom Rome, not to 
sign the pusspoit of any person coming from Greece except for a 
direct journey home. 1 was thunderstruck. 

** Would you prevent me from seeing Rome ? ” said I, probably 
with an expression which showed the intenseness of my disappoifft- 
ment ; for Abe officer replied in a kind tone, ** Yffu see, carissimo 
mto, 1 cannot do otherwise. ure a Prussian, and I* must 
direct your passport home to Germany. I wUl direct it to Florence : 
your minister there may direct it back to Rome. Or 1 will direct 
it to any place in Tuscany which you may choose ; for through 
Tuscany you must travel in order to reach Germany.” 

1 think 1 never felt more wretched than on leaving the fioUoe* 
office. I had sailed for Greece from MarseiUes, and had now re- 
turned to Ancona. Uad 1 made m> way round B%me. without 
Meing the Eternal City-*withoat seeing her perhaps ever iif my 

A Danish gentleman, who had gone to Greece for the 
purpose 08 myself, who had sailed with me from Messaian A, and 
with whom I now had taken lodgings, felt equally disappointed. 
We went home and threw ourselves on the only bed in our room in 
silent despair. Could we venture to go to Rome without pass- 
ports ? We should certainly be impeded in our way by gendarmes, 
particularly as our shabby dress was fai^ from removing all suspi- 
cion from these watchful servants of public safety. We could think 
of no means of obtaming the object of oiir must ardent Wishes, 


and yet we could not resolve to Abandon it, Thus lyii^ and medi- 
tating, 1 took up, mechAftioally, a map of Italy : we gaxed at it, 
and our disappointment became but the keener while the classic 
ground with its thousand associations was thus strikingly rq>re- 
sented before our eyes. Suddenly an idea struck uSf which showed 
one possible means of realising our almost hopdess desire. 

The map pointed out to us how near the south-western frontier 
line of Tuscany approaches to Rome. The road from Anoona to 
Orbitallo, a Tuscan place, we thought was nearly the same as that 
of ^mC^ Once near the city, we did not doubt that we might, 
' contrive to get into it ; and once there, means would be found to 
remain there. * • 

1 started back immediately to the poljcq-offioe, pretended to 
have received a letter which informed me of a friend of mine being 
at Orbitello, and requested the officer to direct my passport to that 
place. ** Orbitello,” 1 added, in Tuscany, youloiow.'* Italiana 
generally, as is well known, are exceedingly jfoor geograpbers ; 
and the gentleman upon whom at this moment th*e gratifioanon of 
my fondest wishes depended, inquired of another officer in an ad- 
joining room, whether Orbitello was in Tuscany or belonged to the 
Papal territory. 1 went into the next room, showed with a trem- 
bling hand that Orbitello was situated within the colour which 
distinguis^d on the map Tuscany from the Either states of 
Italy ; — it was green, I recollect w^ll and, to my infinite joy, this 
gentleman , replied, Yes, sir, it belongs toj^scany.” — ** Then 
direef the passport of the two gentlemen to tnK place,” was the 
delightful answer ;*and 1 hurried away with it from the office, not 
to betray my emotion. 

Whether my anxiety to get to Rome had won us the good 
graces of these gentlemen of the police, or whatever else may have 
been the cause, certain it is that they treated us with miich kind- 
ness ; though 1 should have blamed no one for ker^ping at a re- 
spectful distance from ns, shabby as our whole exterior was. The 
officer whom I had had the good luck to teach geography, extended 
his politeness even so far as to invite us to take a ride with him : 
which we, however, prudently declined. 

A vetturino was hired, and we left Ancona as soon uffipossible. 
At Nepi we had to inform the coachrsdf that we intended to go to 
Rome, and not to Orbitello, as the roads divide a few miles beyond 
Nepi, at the Cohnetia. A triffe smoothed over his objections ; 
and when we were near Rome, we jumped out of the carriage, di- 
rected the vetturino to retain our knapsacks until we should call 
fur them, and entered the Porta del Populo if the porticoes of 
the churches near it and the obelisk were nothing new to us. My 
lieart beat as we apnff’oached the tame-looking sentinel of the Pap^ 
troops, more tnan it ever had beaten at the approach of any gre- 
nadier of the enemy ; and the delight 1 experienced when I had 
safely passed him, and felt and saw I was in Rome, is indescribable. 

1 found the friend whom 1 have already mentioned : he 
shared his room with me. After I bad somewhat recovered from 
the first ekeitement caused by the pleasure of seeing him, and a 
rapid glance a^ the wonders of Rome, and the consciousness of 
treading her hallowed ground, 1 reflected on my situatioia I 
could not reside at Rome for any. length of time without having 
permission from the police. This, again, 1 could not obtain 
without a certificate from the minister of my country that foy pasa- 
port was in order. The very contrary was the case, aa the reader 
knows : tn fact, 1 was ashamed to show my pasimort at the Prussian 
legation. I resolved, therefore, on discLosmg frankly my situation 
to the^minister, Mr. Niebuhr ; hoping that a scholar who bad 
written the history of Rome could not be so cruel as to drive mo 
from Rome without allowing me time to see and study it. Yet 1 
did pot go to the Prussian legation without some fear ; for ahould 
1 be unsuGcessful, it was dear that 1 should be deprived of the 
residence even of a few weeks at this most intlresting«Qf all apots 
on the face of the globe, which I might have enjoyed before the 
police regulations would have been applied td ipe. I knew nothing 
personally of Mr. Niebuhr ; nor whether he would consider him- 
self authorised to grant my wishes, howeves euy it might be for 
him to understand all their ardour. He knew nothing of me ; 
and then, how should I appeal before him ? Certainly net in a 
very prepossessing condition. 

The Prqpsian minister resided at the Palaszo Orsini, or, M it is 
equally often called, Teatro di MaFoello ; for the palace iafon an^ 
within the remains of the theatse which Auguitui built, and deoi- 
clted to his nephew Maroellus. My heart grew heavier the neaier 
1 approached thia venerable pUe, to which a whole hiatory is 
attached, from the times of antiquitv, through the middie ages, 
when it perved as a caiUe to its proud iomates, and down to the 
most recent times. » 
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I did not MO the miniater ; he was baiily engaged ; but the 
aeoretary of the legation received me wit#a humanity which made 
my heart thrill, heightened aa waa ita effect by the contrast with 
all I had lately experienced. 1 told my story plainly : he went 
to the minuter, and returned with a paper written in his own 
hand, on ahowing which the Papal police were to gige me the 
neceaaary permiasion to reside in Home *. — For/’ said he, ** it 
is clear that without means you cannot proceed ; and aa you are 
probably in want of funds necessary for the moment, the m%iister 
has directed me to hand you this as a loan. You can t^ it 
without any unpleasant feeUng, as it ia part of a sum which Pnnce 
Henry brother to the reigning king, then residing in Rome) has 
placed at the diapoaaj of Mr. Niebi^ for the aasistanoe of gentle- 
men who might return from Greece. Prince Henry, of course, 
does not wish to know the names of those who have been assisted 
by his ^eons ; so you need feel no scruples.*' 

1 had to make yet smother request. 1 was anxious to read Mr. 
Niebuhr’s Histdry of Rome in Rome, and had been unsuccesafal 
in obtaining a copy ; I therefore asked whether I might borrow 
one from Mr. Niebuhr's library. Here my frankhess embarrassed 
the secretary, and he very justly observed that the minister, after 
all, knew as yet nothing of me. I felt the propriety of his 
remark, and answered, that I was so desirous of reperusing the 
work just at this moment, that } had considered it duf to myself 
to make so bold a request, though 1 was aware 1 had nothing 
upon which 1 coiril found any hope of success except the hoiiesty 
of my purpose. He advised me to ask the mivister myself, which 
1 might do the following day at a certain hour when he had 
expressed a wish to see me. 

When I went the next morning at the appointed time, as I 
though^ Mr, Niebuhr met me on the stairs, being on the point 
of going out. He received me with kindness and affability, 
returned with me to his room, made me relate my whole story, 
and appeared much pleased that 1 could give him some informa- 
tion respecting Greece, which seemed to be not void of interest to 
him. Our conversation lusted several hours, when he broke off. 


reminded me of the irreconcilable temper of the two brothers in 
Schiller’s Brjde^f Messina. There hap^ned to dine with Mr. 
Niebuhr another lady besides Mrs. Niebunr ; and my embarrass-, 
ment was not small when, towards the conclusion oi the dinner, 
the children rose and played about on the ground, and I saw my 
poor extremities exposed to all the frank remarka of qu^k-sighted 
childhood ; fearing as 1 jiid, at the same time, the atill mere 
trying moments after dinner, when 1 should be obliged to take 
coffee near the ladies, unprotected by the kindly shelter of the 
tabk). Mr. Niebuhr observed perhaps that somethiDg embarrassed 
me, and he redoubled, if possible, his kindness. 

After dinner he pfbposMia walk, and a^ked the ladies to accom- 
pany us. I pitied^ them ; but aa a gentleman of their acquaintance 
had dropped in by this time, who gladfy accepted the offer to walk 
with UB, they werS spared the mortification of taking my arm. 
Mr. Niebuhr^ probably remembering what I had said of my own 
appearance in the morning, put his arm under mine, and thus 
walked with me for a lorij^ time. After our return, when 1 
intended to take leave, he asked me whether 1 wished for anything. 
1 said I should like to borrow his History. He had but oo< ‘ copy, 
to which he had added notes, and which he did not wish, there- 
fore, to lend out of his house ; bnt he said he* would get a copy 
for me. ais to his other books, he gave me the key of his library 
to take whatever 1 liked. He laughed when 1 returned laden 
with books, and dismissed me in the kindest manner. 

A short time after, I had the pleasure of accompanying him and 
Mr. Bunsen, then his secretary, now minister in his place, to 
Tivoli, where we remained a few days, residing in a house which 
belonged to Cardinal Gonsalvi; and, but a few days after, he 
invited me to liv^ with him, assisting, if agreeable to me, in the 
e^cation of his son Marcus. 1 thus became the constant com- 
panion of this rarely-gifted man at meals and on his daily walks 
after dinner, which were the most inRtructive hours of my life. 
He also gave to the Danish gentleman whom I have mentioned 
the means of returning to his own coUntry. 


asking mm to return to dinner. I hesitated in accepting the invi- 
tation, ^ich he seeme^^nable to understand. He probably 
thought that a person in my situation ought to be glad to receive 
on invitation of this kind ; and, in fact, any one might feel grati- 
fied in being asked to dine with him, especially in Rome. When 
I saw that my motive for declining ao flattering an invitation was 
not understood, 1 said, throwing a glance at my dress, ** Really, 
sir, I am not in a state to dine with an excellency.” He stamped 
with his foot, and said with some animation^ ” Are diplomatists^ 
always believed to be so cold-hearted ? 1 am the sAae that 1 was 

in Berlin when 1 delivered my lectures : your remark was wrong." 
No argument could be urged against such reasons. 

1 recollect that dinner with delight. His conversation, abound- 
ing in rich and various knowledge and striking observations ; his 
great kindness ; the acquaintance 1 made with Mrs. Niebuhr ; his 
lovely and interesting children; a good dinner (which I had 
not enjoyed for a long time) in a high vaulted roong the ceiling of 
whiol was painted in the style of Italian palaces ; a picture by the 
mild Francia close by ; the sound of the murmuring fountain in 
the garden, a|td the refreshing beverages in coolers, which I bad 
seen but the day before represented in some of the most masterly 
pictures of the Italian schools ;<r'in short, my consciousness of 
being at dinner with Niebuhr in his house in Rome->ana all this 
in BO bold relief to my late and not unfrequently disgusting suffer- 
ings, would have rendered the moment one of rimost eperfect 
enjoyment and happiness, had it not been for an annoyance which, 
I have no doubt, will appear here a mere trifle. However, reality 
often widely differs from its description dh paper. Objects of 
great effect for th| moment become light as air, and others, 
shadows ailfi vapours in reality, swell into mattps of weighty con- 
aideration when subjected to the recording pen truth, by the 
way, which appliec w our daUy life, as well as to transactions of 
powerful effect ; — ^and it is, therefore, the sifting tact which con- 
stitutes one of the «moBt necessary yet difficult requisites for a 
sound historikn. 


unblackedshoes, such as are not unfrequently worn in the Levant ; 
a pair of socks of coarse Greek wool ; tlie brownish iMDtaloons 
frequently worn by sea-captaini in the Mediterranean ; and a blue 
Ii? , through which two Mis had passed— a fote to which 
we blue cloth cap had likewise been exposed. The socks wefc 
exceedu^ly thort, hardly covered my ankles, and so indeed were 
to ^ 1 WM ia . Htdag poritioa thw 

nftiMd m to totit, ot awMlng, ulA «u totiawj ' 


THE SMUGGLER— A TALE OF THE SEA. 

♦ CONCLVDRD. 

It would be difficult to describe (so as to convey an accurate 
idea to shohi-going people) the excitement on board a man-of.war 
when engaged in a chase. The quick, loud cry from the mast^ 
head of ” A sail, u sail ! ” is followed by a simultaneouf* shout along 
the lower deck; all, everyone, without reference to occupation, 
age, or rank, ra<ih on deck : for although mercenary feelings were 
forgotten at the moment, yet a rich smuggler was not less on object 
of importance than the legitimate trader of France or llollopd 
would have been in tbe war time : and then follow^he anxious 
queries — ** What does she look like ? — Is she large or small — 
square-rigged or fore-Uid-aft ; does she look lofty?” and the 
quick eyes of the mariners scan the horizon, to gather from it how 
far the strenger may be off. We then come to the active, bustling 
preparations for the chased Sails are loosed and spread like iiingic 
to catch the welcome breeze; the cordage flies through dHic 
blocks with the Rapidity of lightnwg ; and presently the stately 
ship bends to the frvouring gale, and the Bailors almost bless their 
ship because she bears hw^lf gallantly through the waiter : and 
then come the alternate moments of hope and fear, varying with 
th| breeze, which at one time favours the pursuer, and at another 
time the pursued. Thus the naturally buoyant feelings of tbe 
maU'Of-war’s mejl are kept ii^ an qjmost thrilling stateW appre-' 
hension and uncertainty— one of tLe few instances wherein suspense 
is the reverse of being painful. 

Williamson had taken his station for the night on the forecastle, 
and his eye was seldom removed from his night-telescope. At one 
time the Palmyra seemed to gain on the schooner ; at another slie 
seemed to fall astern of the chase. Towards midnight tbe breeze 
freshened so much as to require another reef in the, top-sails, 
and thia^utf was performed with the alacrity of seamen who knew 
the Value of seconds at such a moment. But the yards were 
scarcely trimnaed again, when the wind suddenly changed, and 
threw the chase three points in the wind’s eye of the frigate. She 
was about six miles off, and had the advantage of smooth water 
from her affinity with the land. 

Curse that feUow’sWl’’ impataenUy exclaimed WilUamson ; 
” he’d have been ours by daylight : we were coming up with him 
band-over-hand.” 

MThe breeze is unsteady, sir,” observed Fearnought. "No 
higher, my nan, aoltiglier ; your jib-sheet is chattering like s 
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monkey — ^ may veer round agam more in our favour. I njf Mr. 
LogBhip, ivhat u that man about at the hdm ? tell him to keep 
his sleepy eye on the weather-leech oi^the mainsail, will*yon P** 

In this way Fearnought continued al^rnately speaking to the 
captain and directing the steerage of the ship, which now laboured 
under rather more sail than it was prudent to carry. In a short 
time she fell bff three points more, which threw the schooiftr on 
her beam. 

** Now, then, Fearnought," exclaimed the captaioi ^ ready 
about." • 

“ She won’t stay, sir," said Fearnought. 

** She must stay, nir," said the captain. « 

** What, in this heavy chop of a head sea, sir ?" asked Fear- 
nought. • • • ^ 

** Yes, Mr. Fearnought," replied the lyiptain an a determined 
tone ; if you can’t make the Palmyra stay, I will;" and relin- 
quishing his night-glass to the forecastle liedtcnaut, Williamson 
walked aft, and tpok his station on tthe •weather-side of the 
quarter-deck. 

Every aificer and man were now at their station ; for their com- 
iiuuider’s experience would be of but little avail if they were not 
)irompt in obeying his orders. They had each their own separate 
duty to perform, whilst he kept his eye on the ship, watching a 
favourable moment. 

Upon a sudden the word of command was given, Hard down — 
helm u-lee.” Away flew the fore and jib-sheets ; and the frigate, re- 
leased from the pressure of her head-canvas, flew nobly up into the | 
wind’s eye in gallant style. For one anxious moment she remained 
stationary, and it was very doubtful which way she would cant. 
Tlut her commander was not inattentive to the motion of the sea 
ill such a moment ; he had his sharp eye fixed on the weather^ 
leech of the fore-topsail, and by bracing to a little, but very little, he 
gave the ship a fresh impulse, and she swung round with her head 
once more towards the schooner. 

The noble frigate, under trekle-recfed topsails and courses, rose 
on the very edge of the waves, and darting *along the troubled 
surface of the ocean, proudly dashed the foamy spray from her 
bows, ns if conscious that the eyes of her commander were on her. 
Then, after descending into the hollow of the sea, and tottering 
for a moment under the mighty force of the waves which broke 
over her, she rose again to the margin of the deep, and, under the I 
pressure of her well-trimmed canvas, skimmed once nl^re along 
the wide waste of waters, as if resolved to sustain at this critical 
moment the^character she had long borne of being one of tlie best 
sca-boats in the service. 

For four jttours both vessels carried on famously through the 
gale ; tacking alternately, and bending and straining to the fre- 
(lucut squalls which came off the land. Day was now beginning 
to break feebly through the folds of night, and the grey mist 
hung sullenly over the laud and almost obscured the dreary 
coast. • 

Williamson stood erect upon a quarter-deck cairquadc, homing 
on by the weather-hammock rail, and watching, with c^m yet 
intense interest, a dark squalf which was gathering on ^he lee- 
beam ; for upon the issue of that squall he well knew the fate of 
the schooner, and possibly thata)f his own vessel, might depend. 
The officers and crew, at their respective post^, with well-disci- 
plined silence, steadfastly eyed every qiotion of their commander 
with that firm reliance his senmanlike skill was calculated to 
inspire ; for they had served long and happily under his command ; 
but little cmild they at this trying moment gatlier from the tran- 
quillity of his mien, whether tl\e energy of his mind was at all 
disturbed by the change which ihB gathering squall denoted.* 

At last the tremendous blast came, " like a mighty rushing 
wind," with fearful violence. The noble frigate trembled for a 
moment under the shock of the hurricane, and was thrown on Ifer 
beam-ends. ’The tacks and sheets snapped like spun-yam, the 
sails flapped^ about the masts and rigging, and tile suddeiv noise 
they made resembled the report of cannon. 

In five minutes the squall had passed away. Tile skip rose 
again to her bearing, and her crew were actively engaged bending 
new sails. The rain now came down in torrents, and the hurri- 
cane of the moment was succeeded by a dead calm. 

The schooner, who was lost sight of during the squali, appeared 
again, without a stitch of sail set ; and both yesaels lay roiling about 
in the trough of the sea, almost within gun-shot of each others 
helpless and partly dismantled. * 

In trying moments Williamson always consulted his first 
lieutenant ; and it would be well for some of our young naval 
commanders if they followed the same prudent example. 


" Feamonght," said the captain, " our cutters would reach that 
fellow in half an hour." 

" Yes, sir," answered Fearnought ; " hut if ki the mean time 
the breeze should spring up, he get the start of ui whilst we 
heave to, to pick up our boats.^' 

" True," said Williamson with an anxious expression, I 
confess I neither like the look of the weather nor our affinitp with 
this rascally coast." Then, turning to the master, he inquired— 

" How is the tide, Mr. Logship ? " 

^'Lo«^ water at ten o’clock, sir," replied the master ; adding, as 
if to draw the attention of the captain to the dangerfand anxious 
to be included in the consu|^tion, " Mutton Island bears S. by 
E. two short leagnes." • 

It would be difficult to imagine a ship in a much more critical 
position than that in which the Palmyra was now placed. Wil- 
liamson, in the eagerness of the chase, had allowed himeelf^o be 
drawn farther into the Mai Bay than the safety of his frigate 
justified ; but, in so settled a gale, who could have nredicted that 
so sudden a squall would have sprung up from almost the opposite 
point of the compr^s, fearful in its consequences ? 

Fearnought would have hinted to WiUiamson the risk be inemred, 
but we have seen that he had already received a rebuff from his 
captain on the tacking question ; and little Logship refrained 
from doing mhat would have been after all but his duty, under 
the foolish apprehension of being again jeered at for his croaking 
propeniity. Williamson paced the quarter-deck in a thoughtful 
mood; — the broken water along the shore was (distinctly visible, 
as it dashed against Cue bold promontory v^th a noise resembling 
distant thunder ; the rain still continued to fall in torrents ; and 
there were now occasional flashes of lightning, which, with the 
increasing swell, denoted the coming storm. 

** Fearnought," said Williamson, " keep your eye on the .sheets 
and halyards — let good ones be rove and bent — we paay require 
them before we sleep." 

** Ay, ay, sir," replied the first lieutenant. 

The schooner was preparing to get her sweeps out, when the 
dreaded breeze sprung up from the S.S.W., which threw her on 
the lee-bow of the frigate ; and now the eventful momenbto both 
vessels had arrived. It was p 08 sib|p tVnXf'they might weather the 
island. The frigate had the better chance, being a little more to 
windward. At any other time of tide, the schooner could have 
run between the island and the main, for although the channel 
was intricate, her captain knew every rock in it ; but now he had 
no such alternative. Both vessels were agifin under as heavy 
a. press of sail as the^ already increasing gale would pdrmit them 
to carry, and the crew almost held in their breath, as every suc- 
ceeding wave carried the ship nei^r to the lee-shore. The 
gallant frigate plunged again into the hollow of the sea — ^her very 
timbers shook under the pressure of her canvas — and her noble 
commander stood erect and resolute at his former station, with 
his eye calmly fixed upon the breakers under the lee-bow, over 
which the sea broke in long successive waves of mountain 
height. • 

And now the schooner approached so near the island as to 
appear from the frigate to be almost in the midst of the breakers. 

" That fellow," exclaimed Williamson, carries through it in 
gallant style ; he deserves a better fate than to wrecked or 
captured." . 

The officers and crew appeared to participate in the feelings of 
their commander; for every eye was turned towards the schooner, 
and ihekr own critical position seemed to be almost lost sight of in 
the interest which she excited. 

" Sharp work, Mr. Fearnought," said Williamson to his first 
lietttqpant, as a white spray adashed against bis face and drenched 
him to the skin. " The old craft is resolved to give us a sprink- 
ling this momhig." * • 

I " Not the first tline, sir," answered Fearnought, laughingly, for 
he hod already h ad forty such seas over him it shows the ohl 
lady is walking through it, sir." 

" Yes,"* observed Williamson ; " but I wi|h the old lady would 
keep her favours to herself then addressing the helmsman, — 
" Luff ! my man.-^luff ! mind your Steerage 1 I’ll tell yoi^what, 
Mr. Fearnought, if that fellow yonder don’t weather the^sland, we 
have no business here. If he but once touches the ground in such 
a sea as this, he’ll be to piecea in fi^ minutes.— 'Have all ready for 
wearing round at the moment.’W * 

^Fearnought had scarcely time to answer, when Williamson 
exclaimed, " She^s struck!" All eyes were instantly directed 
towards the schooner, who appeared to be in the midst of the 
breakers, with the sea breaking ovee her, and at that moment on 
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her broadeide,— but she rights onoe more and weathers the 
threatened danger. 

It was very beautifu! to see the small sylph-lilce schooner, at 
this instant so fragile-looking, and to aU .appearance so helpless, 
forcing her way throngh the breakbrs, at one moment lifted with 
apparent lightness of a feather to the very top of the wave, and 
at another suddenly sunk into the hollow of the s^ and wholly 
obscured from view. There were times when only a portion of the 
white sail of the tiny craft was visible, and then it might have been 
easily mistaken for the wing of the stormy petrel, so Kj^ht and 
beautiful didsit appear on the troubled surface of the ocean. 

The vessels were now within a mile of each other, and the 
BchoQiner had already weathered the fow reef of rocks which ran out 
from the island. The frigate, like an angry leviathan, eager and 
impatient, dashed the broad foam from her bows, under which the 
broken water almost bubbled. ^^LufT! my boy, — ^luff!*’ exclaimed 
her ^mmander to the helmsman ; and Luff it is, sir,*' was the 
quick reply. ^ Ltlff again to the gale I” continued the captain ; 
** a point— -another point ! — Hold on good tacks and sheets, — full 
and by, my lad — full and by," again exclaimed Williamson ; and 
well did the anxious helmsman discharge his arduous duty. The 
rocks were on the lee-beam ; another anxious, trying moment, 
and the danaer was cleared — the bow lines were checked — the 
main-sheet was eased off — and the stately vessel, gra^ul for being 
released from the pressure of her canvas, then sailed gallantly 
onward in pursuit of her chase and towards the haven fhe had 
only left the day befofe. * 0 

The moment the dknger was passed, WiUiamson ordered the 
bow-guns to be cleared away; and when ready, a shot was dropped 
to leeward of the cha&e, and the small storm ensign of St. George 
was hoisted at the peak. But the schooner did not heed it or 
show gny flag in return. Williamson then ordered the shot to be 
fired over b^r. ** Do not," said he to Fearnought, ** strike her 
hull, but rather cripple the masts i^d rigging if wc can." 

The Palmyra was now nearly within musket-shot of the chase. 
The deck of the latter seemed deserted, save by one man who took 
his station at the helm; and there he stood alone, erect and 
undaunted, steering his little vessel through Uie danger that encom- 
passed him, with a countlAiaiiqp as free from fear os it was sin- 
gularly placid and determined. He did not once alter his position, 
nor did he make a single effort to discern whether the frigate was 
closing on him or not. There the old man stood, a conspicuous 
solitary mark for the small arms of the marines. 

The frigate was ifbw obliged to yaw about to avoid running over 
the schoouerj who still held on her course, though hailed repeatedly 
to shorten sail. The marines were bring volleys into her, but still 
there stood the solitary bellman, after each succeeding volley, as 
erect and us undaunted as before. 

** What!" exclaimed the captain impatiently, " is there no one 
can knock that stubborn fellow on the head ?" 

At that moment a shout from the crew announced the fatal 
reply; — a bullet had done its duty, — it had pierced the back 
of the skull. The old man sprang upwards from the deck, and 
then fell dead at the wheel of bis little vessel. 

On the following morning the sea was as tranquil as if it had 
never been disturbed ; the sky was clear and sereue ; the waters 
seemed refrelhed by the tempest ; and the frigate, with her little 
prize, lay in apparent sluggishnc^, as though they were reposing 
from their previous labours. ^ 

At the head of the roadstead lay a small fishing hamlet, which 
in that day consisted of only a fow humble dwellings, so^ rudely 
constructed as to resemble strange-looking mounds of earth 
rather than the wretched tenements of human beings ; a small 
river, after winding its course from* the neighbouring mountain 
through a deep vaUey or ravine, clothed on either side with the 
wildest verdure, ed|>tied itself into the Atlantic a little below the 
village, and a small cove inside the rude breakwater before spoken 
of afforded a welcomb asylum for the boats of the fishermen. 

The margin of the sea was sprinkled with many of those pic- 
turesque-looking little vessels which had emeiyed with the first 
grey streak of morning twilight from the creeks wherein they bad 
shelter'd themselves during the storm. Some were creeping along 
the land iHth a light partial breeze, which barely rippled the 
water ; while others lay at a distanoe upon the broad bqiiom of the 
smooth Atlantic, with their white sbUs glittering li^the brilUant 
rays of the morning sun. «ii ^ 

I'hc stirring events of the previous day loft those on board the 
frigate sufficient to engage the attention of both officers and men. 
The foro-works of the ship were much strained from the heavy 
press 01 sail that had been carried on ; it was even feared that the 


gimmoning and quick-work was injured ; and the bowsprit was 
discovered to be slightly sprung between ^e knightheads. 

Feamonght was discharging the responsible duties of a first 
lieutenant with his usual seamanlike activity. The little master 
was superintending the 'sails ; the fat doctor and marine officers 
were on shore scouring the huts of the natives for something in 
the shape of provender ; and the only idlers on board the Palmyra 
that day were the unfoVtunate smugglers, who gazed about them 
in dogged silence, stung to their heart’s core at having been cap- 
^ired when within an hour's sail of their destined beach. 

Towards the close of that day preparations were made for com- 
mitj:ing to the deqi the corpse of the vnugghir. The crew of the 
first cutter were dressed in ^heir Sunday suit, and the smugglers 
were permitted* to take a lust sad vlewkof their brave but ill-fated 
leader as ho lay partly spwn up in a hammock. 

But who is that curly-headed boy who throws himself across the 
body of the smuggler, and in silent yet convulsive agony presses 
his warm lips against the<cold clammy feature^of the dead ? 

This, reader, was the adopted child of our departed friend, — the 
boy he had sheltered in his bosom, and to whom he had ('icrn as a 
father. It was Henry Trcvilliau. 

Oh ! how beautiful, and yet how sorrowful, it was to see that 
friendless boy, unknown to all around him, cling to the lifeless 
body of the only protector he had ever known in this world, and 
sob in all the bitterness of agonizing, heart-rending grief, as he 
cried in a broken voice, ** Kiss mu, dear papa." 

^nd where was then the spirit of him who had looked upon that 
dear child with all the love and pride of a parent ? — where, the 
sanguine tone of confidence with which he had told the anxious 
wife that this trip, if well ended, should be his last. Last, did he 
^jay ? — yes, he said, “This shall be my last voyage.'* Little did 
the old man then foresee that his swollen corse might probably be 
thrown in, after the ninth day, on that very beach wdiere he in- 
tended to run his cargo ! 

As the sun's disk, was sinking info the horizon, the body of the 
smuggler was cautiously lowered into the boat ; and the only per- 
sons permitted to enter her were Roderick, the mate of the smug- 
gler, and Harry 7VevilUan. 

The assembled officers and crew stood in meek silence un- 
covered on the quarter deck of the frigate, and the captured 
smugglers were ranged along the gangway. The crew of the boat 
destined to tow that which contained the dead, lay on their oars 
; abreast of tlie ship. The body rested upon gratings, with the 
union flag of Enghond spread over it. 

The captain then read the beautiful and solemn service for the 
burial of the dead, and the boat pulled silently away from the 
ship to a considerable distance. There was not at that moment a 
paB.sii]^ cloud in the studded canopy of heaven, — all around was 
* hushed in the silence of midnight, — the tint wliich the setting sun 
had left was still faint in the western horizon. The body w as 
consigned to the watefs of the Atlantic, while the stars twinkled 
in oMntiess myriads overhead, and sparkled like diamonds on the 
broad di^rk surface of the grave of ;riiE smuggleh. 

u . 

A VISIT TO “THE MAJD OF SARAGOSSA*." 

Thk town of H^rnani, the scene of one of those memorable tra- 
gedies, in which tlie British Legion was doomed, as usual, to play 
the principal part, is situated about two and a half leagues east- 
ward of San Sebastian, and composed principally of one long, 
continuous, and narrow street ; flanked, however, by many toler- 
ably well-built and substantial bouees. Miqor B— , as we rode 
through the town, suddenly pulldU up into a walk, and pointing to 
a house of very respectable exterior, recommended my attention to 
the first-floor windows, where it was probable we should see— 
BUI prise and incredulity took possession of me as he spoke — the 
Maid of Saragossa. He could not have named a name to which 
my imagination* had attached warmer associations of interest and 
admiration ; having, just before I left England, purchased the 
beautifu) engraving of Wilkie’s spirited picture representing that 
berdlc being in the act of disohai^ng a cannon from the heights 
of Saragossa, to avenge her fallen lover and injured country. 

We looked in vain for her at the windows ; but so anxious was I 
to see this celebrated heroine, that I immediately made a vow that 
I vfould not leave Hemani without effecting my object. Observ- 
ing the obstinacy of my resolve, and not himself sorry for the 
opportunity, Major B — * forthwith hit upon on expedient for 
the purpose. ^ 

* From Bamklei in the ryrenees, by F. W« Vaus, Esq.— LongmsD and COf 
" 1838 , 
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It was not at all an unlikely policy, especially at that moment, 
to add t(» the military garrison of the town ; and by no means an 
unusual proceeding for an officer to pay a preliminary visit to a 
respectable inhabitant, for the purpose of ascertaining how many 
men could be conveniently billeted in a gtvon house. 

Now, as the father of the fair object who was the occasion of 
this manceuvre was abaent*~holding, as he did, a high office ynder 
Don Carlos in the medical department, — ih became necessary to 
make known our pretended mission to his daughter, who, not- 
withstanding the politics and situation of her father, still resided 
at Hernnni, where she was universally respected for her amiabl# 
and excellent qualiti|p. ^ 

Having put up our horses at a stable in the neighbourhood, we 
went straight to the house ^ and Major B-— having informed a 
domestic that he had business with the senora, yi'e were ushered 
into an upper apartment, where we awaited her entrance for some 
minutes. • 

At length the door opened, and a lac|y of«middlG stature, but 
finely proportionetVmade her appearance. Her countenance was 
of the ir^st pleasing cast ; her dork eyes beaming with expres- 
sion ; her nose slightly orched, and her mouth displaying, when 
she spoke or smiled, a row of teeth like polished ivory, and giving 
instant animation to her whole countenance. Her age did not 
appear to accord with what a reference to historic data would 
attribute to her ; for, though approaching the ** mezzo del cam- 
iiiin," the colour on her cheeks and the Uvely expression of her 
features still arrayed her in the mantle ^ youth. She received 
us ill the most courteous manner, and con^rsed for a considerable 

time with Major B , who, as my interpreter, alluded to the 

interest attached to her character in England, au^ to the fact of j 
her portrait having been drawn, not only by our artists, but by thej 
greatest of our poets ; of w'liicli she seemed to be aware, but by no I 
means vain ; and testified her acknowledgment of the compliment ; 
hy a smile of very winning sweetness. It is said she has had ; 
numerous offers of marriage sj^ce her residence at Hernani, but i 
on that point she is inexorable ; a deterniinafion which%nhanccs ! 
the interest of her character, and the universal regard in which she 
is held. Having protracted our visit as long as politeness would 
admit, we took our leave of the senora ; and remounting our 
horses, we rode gently tlirough the town. 


JOURNEY FROM BAGHDAD TO AL IIADHR. j 

Al H adhk is the name given by the Arabs to the ruins of an ! 
ancient city situated about two hundred miles to the north-west of | 
Baghdad. I'iiesc have been rarely visited by Europeans; but in 
1836 and 18.37, Dr. Ross, the surgeon to the British Residetjey at 
Baghdad, succeeded in reaching them twice. His account of his 
journeys, published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
•Society, gives so lively a picture of Eastern tiHvelling, thatwc have 
been indimed to transfer it in an abridged form to our columns. 

“ Afteffiumerous failures,” ^avs Dr. Ross, *'for neatly two 
years, in endeavouring to get Bedwins to escort me to the fuins of 
Al Hadhr, 1 have at length succeeded in ]>ersuading Salab-el- 
Mezeini, a well-known Ajeili, ttf make the attempt. The ruins 
themselves and the country •und them are lodked upon by the 
Arabs witlf superstitious awe, as the haunts of evil sjiirits ; more- 
over, the roads to them arc always infested hy plundering parties 
of the Shammah and Aneizah, passing to and from forays ; go 
Salah determined to proceed with as few attendants and os little 
display as possible. 1 take two^q^vants, and Salah two Bedwins : 
we are all to ride horses except one, who rides the dhulul, or racing 
camel, carrying our small store of provisions.” 

Setting out with )iis party on the 6th of May, 1836, Dr. Rom 
travelled on in the direction of Al Hadhr till tlie 12th, when, on 
cncamj^ing, they found themselves utterly deserted by the donkeys 
and their drivers, who had charge of the barley thev carried for 
the horses' provender. * « 

The next morning, the barley not making its appearance, 
“ Salah called a council of war, and, after commenting very strongly 
upon the treachery of the Tekritis and the revenge he should have 
on his return, he told old Shi'al the object of our coming, and said 
that as Al Hadhr was only a day's joumcy*off, it would be a dlk- 
grace to turn back, and proposed thal^ as the horses were good, 
and a chance of graen grass inland, and that as wo could see the 
ruins and return to Tekrit in five days^ we shcAld trust in God 
and go on. We unanimously agreed to his fproposal, and, after 


the Arabs had repeated a short prayer aloud for safety and divine 
protection^ we, at 7h. 30m. A.ii., mounted and struck off 
N.W. ^ W., first over undulating ground, then along the bed of a 
small brStkish stream in a small valley called Wadi-el-Mcheih. 
At 9h. 30m. halted at a plot of^no green grass to give t^ horses 
a feed, Sherkat bearing S.£. J E. Here 1 observed the Arabs 
were evidentlj^not at ease ; each got on the top of a small knoll, 
and, lying fiat on his face, kept scanning the horizon in all direc* 
tions, for upwards of an hour looking for smoke or any signs of 
human beings being about. At noon we mounted ; at 2 f.m. 
Sherkat bore S.£. | £. : here we crossed a brackish rivulet called 
'Aiu-cl-Tha'leb : the country now consists of long low undulating 
ridges, like the waves of the dba, and we can see nothing h^ond 
the one we happen to be on. Between each undulation is a valley, 
which in winter roust have abundance of watel*. The Arabs are 
now gloomy and silent, looking suspiciously about ; their very fea- 
tures are changed, and, as I happen to have the best eyes of the 
party, they are constantly reminding me to mak« g<god use of them. 
At i i*.M. , in ascending one of the backs or ridget, came upon 
the foundation of a thick stone wall or pavement running in a 
straight line nearl^N.W. At 4h. 15m. 1 saw mins far distant 
W. by S., which the Arabs instantly pronounced to be Al Hadhr, 
and we changed our course straight for them. The distant ruins 
soon appear^ with an awfully grand effect ; a thick black cloud 
behind them was darting out the mpst vivid flashes of lightning, 
and we could distinctly hear the peals of thunder. Old Salah 
shook ffis head and said, ‘ Sir, 1 do not like this, we should not 
have come here ; thi^round belongs to Iblis.’ 1 confess 1 myself 
felt a sort of creeping sensation coming oyer me. At 6h. 16m. 
having reached grass and water, and finding it impoBsible to arrive 
at the ruins to-night, we halted, and had barely time to fasten the 
cattle and h\iddlc together, when there burst over us the most ter- 
rific storm 1 ever beheld : we were ankle-deep in water in* a few 
minutes, though on a slight declivity. The storm lastdU for about 
four hours, and the water settled into the valley ; yet in less than 
an hour afterwards the Arabs, to my astonishment, contrived to 
light a fire and boil a little coffee. 

** 14th. — At 4h. 30m. mounted and made straight in the 
direction of the ruins. At Ch. 40m. got the Thartbar, in a Wadi 
about 200 yards broad covered with grass. The Tliarthar itaelf is 
here about *50 feet broad, deep, and the water just drillable. We 
wandered up and down, but could find no ford : at^st Salah 
and 1 stripped to our shirts, and 1 tied my watch, compass, and 
note-book on ray head, and, being sure of horse, plunged in, 
followed by Salah, at 7h. 45m. The current was rapid, but a few 
strokes landed us in ghfety. We reached the ruins at 8h. 10 m. 

” We had been about two hours among the ruins, taking rough 
sketches, measurements, &c., and 1 v?as just proceding to measure 
the diameter of the city walls, and to count the bastions, when 1 
saw on a rising ground in the distant horizon to the north a horse- 
man. I called' Salah, but he could not distinguish him. While 
pointing ouf tho direction, 1 saw another join the first. Salah still 
doubted, saying^ it must be a wild hog or a bush, as no human 
being could be there — for if the Aneizah were ou^ they 
appear from the south, or if the Shammar, from the west. The 
appearance of a third, though still invisible to Salah, settled the 
business. He said, with a hollow, changed voice, m)^st be 
off. Allah ! Allah ! what brought us htre^ ’ And off we went, as 
hard as oair horses could, to jniii^our peoj^e. 1 had just time in 
passing to observe tliat the general course of the Tharthar U S.E. 
and S. bv E. On getting to our people we instantly saddled, and 
at lOh. 40m. we were on pur return, flying, by the same route 
which brought us. 1 told Salah to be more calm — wc were five, 
the enemy only three : he cal^ out, * Ob, sir, where you see dogs, 
you ifill find fleas.* 

”At llh. we heard the horrible war-howl oi Arabs |)ehind us. 
Salah called out to us to stand fast togctbfr while he went to meet 
them. If they arc Shammar, we shall be jilundesed ; but if Aneizah, 
my party may get off: but the Bedwins must Ml. 1 ordered roy 
people to hp cool, and not on any account to fire unless 1 ordered. 
Wo were in a hollow, and our speeches were enrshortb^ tho appear- 
ance of about a liundrcd horsemen coming over the low ridgel^hind 
us at full gallop, and about the same number on our fi«ik.* The 
sight, though far from pleasant, was very grand; the wild disorder, 
loose flying robes of every cdburn spears with round tufts of 
ostrich- feathers ; the howfing apd yelling had a most romantio 
eflbct. When within about 15(^ards, my camel man called out 
that they were Shammar (he himself was of that tribe), and told 
us not to attempt resistance. In another instant they were upon 
us, and I found myself alone, separated ftom my people, whose 
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hones had started, perfectly jammed up by the Arabs, and their 
spears within a few inches of every part of my body. One called 
to me to dismount and throw down my gun. I asked, * And 
if I do ? ' He answered, * Safety ; fear not/ I uncocked my gun, 
and laidldt across the saddle : they at the same time shouldered 
thfeir spears. One seised me by the clothes, and, my horse having 
kicked out at his, the part gave way ; another than seised my 
gun and pulled me off, and in the fall the gun remained with 
him. My old horse appeared to take the matter up, and by 
kicking and fighting cleared an open space ; in the mean time 
Snlah nad been undergoing the same treatment, but, getting 
a hearidg, said he was an AjeU and a Shammari. The chief 
askei what he did here? Salah* said, 'By Allah, we were 
going from ’All P|i8ha to Mohammed Pasha of Mosul, and that 1 
was an Albanian.’ The chief answered, ' Oh, Bedwin, do not lie : 
first, this is not the road ; and, secondly, your backs are to 
Mofful, and your faces to Baghdad.' All called out, <They are 
from i^shid Risha ; cut the dogs' heads off.’ A second scramble 
took place ; bur camel was made to kneel, aud the baggage thrown 
off. I was knocked down, and in an instan} was nearly naked, 
when an old man (for they were still galloping up by doscns) 
pushed them all aside with an air of authority, calling out in a 
thundering voice, * Avast (awash) I that is no Turk, — that is the 
Baliyoz *. I saw him two years ago in Sheikh Zebiyd’s tent : let 
no one touch him; I protect^him.' An immediate calm ensued, 
when Salah, now nearly naked, advanced, and said, ' Now that you 
know us, 1 shall tell you the truth ; — that is the Baliyoz ; Wc came 
here to see Al Hadhr, and we are now goin^back.* Everything 
was now aet right ; an order was given to restore everything taken, 
even to a hair if one had fallen from our heads, and duly obeyed. 
We sat on the ground, good friends. Their chief told us we had 
done a very foolish thing in coming here without their knowledge, 
as it Vas dangerous ground ; they never see any one here except 
themselves'or their enemies, and for the latter they had taken us. 
He then said, in the most beautiful Arabic style, ' If we had in the 
hurry killed you all, what answer could we give your friends, or 
what satisfaction"' could they expect ? When we find strange 
people here, it is not the time to ask who they ore, or whence they 
have come. Allah has ^gyed you.’ He then told us that all was 
in confusion, that ReshidPasha had in a most treacherous manner 
seized theii^ sheikh, Sufuk, while a guest in the Turkish camp on 
the most^olemn pledge of safety, and had sent him prisoner to 
Constantinople ; consequently the Shammar had all rebelled and 
come to the desert,. They then invited us to their camp, and I 
was inclined to go, but Salah whispered to me that we must get off 
as soon as possible, for as soon as the seizuirc of Sufuk was known 
there would be a great outbreak in Mesopotamia. 

" They are the 'Abdah and Aslam branches of the Shammar, 
and had seen me this morning on the top of the ruins, when, tak- 
ing UB for Aneizah, the tocsin was sounded ; even as lung as we 
remained vrith them parties were dashing in. All carried reed 
spears, and many rode beautiful horses. After many protestations 
and oaths by the Arabs, that their tribe and ours had, thank God! 
always been friends, and that they had never sceh anything from 
us but good (illa-ai-khir), and that, please God, that friendship 
would last for ever, tlie affair of to-day being nothing at all, and 
after^any \|uggings and kissings, we parted, they to their tents, 
and we on oar return.” 

After this adventurerOr. Ros^made the best of his wty back to 
Baghdad, which he reached in safety on the 20th May. 

Disappointed in his hopes on his first visit. Dr. Rops deter- 
mined to make a second attempt, on which occasion he was suc- 
cessful, and made a minute examination of the ruins, which 

occupy a space of ground upwards of a mile iu diameMk*, in- 
closed by a circulif, or nearly circular wall, of immense thickness, 
with squ^^bastions or towers at about every sixty paces, built 
of large square cut^sto^s. The ujjper portions of the curtains 
have in most plages been thrown down, as have been also some 
of the bastions ; but most of the latter may still be said to be in 
very fair preservation, each having towards the city vaulted cham- 
bers. Outlide the wall is a broad and very de^ ditch, now dry,| 
and 190 ^ 150 paces beyond it is ti thick rampart, now only a few 
feet high, going round the town ; and at some distance beyond Uie 
fortifications stand two high momids with square tewers upon 
them! one on the eastern side? the other on the north. 

“ D®arly the exact centre of die town stands the grand object 
of curiosi^, w hether temple or palace 1 shall not pretend to say, 

• Consul ; from the Greek BaUos, and Italian BaHo. 


enclosed by a strong, thick, square wall (partly demoUilied), with 
bastions similar to those of the city w^l, fronting the four car- 
dinal points, each face measuring 300 long paces inside. Tlie 
square is in its centre intersected from north to south by a 
range of buildinga greatly damaged, a confused moss of chambers, 
gateways, and one built pillar reduced to about thirty feet. Be- 
tween this range and the eastern wall appears to have been o clear 
space. The principal buildings occupy the western side, and con- 
sist of a huge pile fronting the east, and part of a wing fronting 
the north. The ground-story only remains perfect, and consists 
jf a range of vaulted halls of two sizes.” • 

He thus relates»his second journey « 

” My examipation of the ruins qf Al Hadhr having been put a 
stop to in such a sudden and disagreedble manner in May 1836, I 
determined to revisit th5m as soon as possible : accordingly, early 
in May 1837, a party of Shammar Arabs being about to return 
from Baghdad to joiq the Sheik, who was encamped near the ruins, 
I resolved to accompany them, and having easily made their 
acquaintance, and all arrangements being settled, on May 1 0th, 
1837, we left Baghdad by the Kadhimeiu gate ; the p%rty con- 
sisting of myself, two servants, seven Shammar Bed wins, and a 
native of Baghdad going on business to the tribe. The Bedwins 
carry a present from 'Ali Pasha to Mohammed-el-Faris (the 
Horseman, Cavaliere), the Shammar sheikh. 

No particular incident occurred till the 13th, when they halted 
iu an immense camp of the Shammar at Sultaniyah bitter wells. 

The Arabs are th^AUan branch of the tribe, under Sheikh 
Dukheihibn-Shebanah, to whose tent we went, and met with a real 
Arab welcome. I got the Sheikh's own camel-saddle to lean 
^against as a pillow, and, as no concealment of my cliaracter was 
necessary, we were at home with each other. The Sheikh is a 
venerable-looking old man, and is looked upon as one of the pa- 
triarchs of the tribe, and has great influence. After about an hour 
had been spent in coffee-drinking, smoking, and news-telling, 
about te%or a dozen meu carried in a sort of net a huge wooden 
dish of boiled rice ; others followed with one of stewed meat : 
part of the latter was shovelled over the former by the not over- 
clean hands of the Bedwins ; and over all were poured a pot of 
melted butter and a skin of sour milk, aaMton to work we went. 
As one set lift the dish, another sat dowii#.pKl I am certain that 
after all present, not less than a hundred, Md finished, enough for 
fifty more was carried away. After this we had coffee, and then 
troughs of fresh camel's milk were brought in, of which each 
drank ad libitum ; the milk, with the exception of being slightly 
salt, was equal to the richest cream. Outside the tent was platted -in 
a rude sort of tripod a monstrous leathern bucket, filled with 
camel’s milk ; to this our horses were led up in succession, and 
they drank very copiously with great zest. 

The next day they reached the Tharthar, and crossed it, only 
knee deep ; and in five min. halted in a camp of the Zobah branch 
of the Shammar. * 

This year the Tharthar is vel^ low, and the water ajmminably 
bitter aad salt, the source of it liaying been blocked u^ by the 
Yezidisbin Jehel Sinjar. 

" 1 5th. — Formed a party of eleven spears with the young Sheikh. 
I only take tUree of my own* people. At Cb. 15in. a.m. we 
crossed the Tharthar, and went ovq|tbe country at a quick walk, 
about N.W. by N. The Tharthar was close to us for about one 
hour ; it then took a sweep to the right. At lOh. 45m. were sur- 
vised to see tents on the stream ; made for them ; and at 1 Ih. 
20m., on getting close to them, found all the men underarms, but 
their^umber only about twenty • Nijirib galloped up alone to 
them, and quieted their alarm. They prove to be a few families of 
the Al Bu Mohammed Arabs flying to (he Shammar for protec- 
tion, as the Aneizah are out iq^good earnest ; as is also Fa'ad, the 
deposed Shammar Sheikh, with a band. My fellows got a good 
deal staggered by the intelligence ; but, as the ruins were close 
to us,*l promised to be ready to return at sunset. At llhi 45m. 
turned off l^t; andat 12h. 30m. p.m. got to Al Hadhr. 1 ex- 
aminedithe ruins thoroughly, but at last, being unable to keep my 
people in good humour any longer, (and one of them, an old man, 
bringing up ifly horse and saying, * For God’s sake, my sou, take 
for this once the advice of an old man, who has seen many days, 
and let us return !’) we at 4h. 15m. p.m. mounted and kept 
about S.S.E., often cantering. A snake having started, Nijirib 
drove his spear right thro^h its head. The Arabs called out, 
* Bravo 1’ I said it was an accident : he threw it down, and said, 
'Where will yott^ave me jiierce it this time?’ 1 said, in the 
tail The reptile was wriggling about, yet he made a rush at it, 
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and in an instant it was whirling in the air on the point of the 
spear, the weapon having passed within an inch of the pointy of 
the tail. At sunset we could see the A I Bn Mohammed marching 
in the distance to the left, across the Thafthar. At 9h. 30m.^ we 
reached o&r camp in safety, after a ride of upwards of 50 miles. 
From the ruins the Si^jar mountains are seen high inthe K.^y • 

'‘16th. — At 6 a.m. the Arabs struck their tents, and marched 
along the stream till 7h. 1 Om., then halted and pitched. To*day 
the Yezidis are coming in by scores, men, women, and children, 
flying fron^he Turks under Hafiz Pasha, who has already coiH 
quered ne^y all the district of Sinjar. 

On the 1 .'ith, th^ canfe to Nejm’s camp f and he insisted 
upon our paity and the Sheikh’s halting to feed, which we did, the 
Arabs all going on. Nejmf with Zeidw, is pitched to-day near 
a pool of rain-water, which, though horrid stuff, is delicious after 
the Tharthar water. Nejm's feed was like 4he others ; except 
that, to show us greater respect, he covered ^he whole dish over 
with about two stones of butter, so that*l was obliged to thrust 
my arm up to the elbow through butter, in order to grope under, 
ncath foi^ricR and a bit of mutton. After all had been demolished, 

I went out, to the great wonder of the Anibs, to measure the 
dibh, it being the largest I ever saw. It was made of pieces of 
wood fastened together twine ; and I found its diameter ex- 
nctly 4 feet 9i inches, and that it contained to-day, at one time, 
the divided carcasses of four full-grown sheep : as to the quanti- 
ties of rice, melted butter, and sour milk, 1 should be 
afraid to hazard a guess. Inthe evening we rode on to dur 
own camp. 

“ 19th — There being plenty of grass, did not move. This was 
about the hottest day 1 over felt ^ 

“ 20th.— Halted. I observe the valley of the Tharthar gets 
broader, and has lately been cultivated, the water- courses, and ! 
even the shapes of the fields, being still visible. The stream here 
winds more than above. At 9 a. m. a camel with two people on 
his back came up to the tent,%nd one of them was no other than ; 
Mohammed el Paris, Sheikh Shammar, ruler of upwards of 
12,000 families. He was a fine-looking young man, with large 
eyes, a slightly aquiline nose, and wore his hair in long plaited 
tresses, hanging ovetllH shoulders. He was very well dressed; 
but appears to have Ifii^ded the effeminate practice of wearing 
shoes, and even trousers. He made many excuses for beii|p; away so 
long, declaring that the instant be leamedour being in hiscamp, he 
mounted on his return, and had been in the saddle since yesterday 
at noon. The news of his arrival soon spread; and in an hour 
the tent and the whole front of it presented a dense mass of the 
wildest human beings I ever saw. Every naked rascal, as he ar- 
rived, went up to the Sheikh, and, having kissed him, sat down to 
light his pipe without the slightest ceremony. The Pasha^l pre- 
sent, consisting of a full suit of clothes, was brought forward, and 
while the letter accompanying itwaa being mad, every man stood 
up, and when finished, all called out “ God lengthen All Pasha's 
days !’* The dresses were put on the Sheikh ; but they did not 
appear to' sit easy. The Kash^pir turban was too heavy •for the 
head, and was taken off and presented to the person sittftg next 
him. The other articles were soon dispersed in a similar manner, 
and in 20 minutes Mohammed ^ore only his owmBedwin dress. 

“ Yesterday I felt rather heavy, and to-day waf seized with very 
strong fever and dysentery, I suppose owing to bad water and the 
intense heat ; but the Arabs declare it is owing to having eaten 
some small fish shot yesterday by Sayyed Hindi in the Tharthar. 

* A bout aoon old Dukheil came to visit the Sbeikb, and brought 
the disagreeable intelligence eff |he Aneizah having sent three 
ghazas, or plundering parties, into Mesopotamia : they severally 
crossed the Euphrates at Hillah, Jubbah, and above Anah, and 
were last heard of going towards the Tdl^iyah. I coD8equentj|y 
determined to be off for Tekrit before things got worse, and there 
see what is to be done. The plan laid down by the jSheiklf a^ the 
old men for us, was to start after dusk for Dukheil's camp atSuU 
toniyah, stay there all to-morrow, then at night to go 4 >n, and hide 
next day in the thick wood about Khameinidi, and get intd Tekrit 
on the third morning. I seemingly agreed to it, but. after a pri- 
vate consultation with Sayyed Hindi, determined upon quite an 
other mode of proceeding as soon as we were clear of the tentSk 1 
got several of the chiefs to point out on the compass the bearing 
of Sultaniyah : this was done in presence tff the Arabs going with 
us, and they were satisfied that we could not now go wrong. After 
dinner, though far from well, 1 determined to l>e off, when Ae 
Sheikh brought me a present of a horsoitrained to plundering ex. 
curaioDB, which he declares will, if it should come to a run, carry 
me off from all the Aneiiah. . 


Our party, nine in number, mounted, and after taking leave 
and having had prayers said for our safety* we at 7h. 40m. p.m. 
moved on in an E. by S. direction. I soon found the Arabs were 
going straight for Sultaniyah, but, as 1 declared the compgss must 
he right, they were easily persuaded to keep to the right of the 
true course. ^At llh* 30m. we were going £. over sandy ground 
called Zobeidi. 

“ 22nd. — At 1 A.M. kept edging to the right. At 2b. kept E. by 
S., anil fd 2h. 20m. got to the high road, when the Arabs at once 
discovered that 1 had taken them completely out of the track they 
intended coming by. Our object was now gained ; and, having * 
told them it would be a disgrate for us to turn back^to Sultaniyah, 
as well as a loss of time, we must put our in God and go at 
once straight on for Tekrit. Sayyed Hindi smdbthed them down, 
and wc went on. 

At 7h. 15m. halted on the bank of the Tigris. I had now almost 
lost all sense of feeling in the lower limbs, and became covered with 
a cold clammy sweat, but 1 never recollect having crpmenced so 
great a pleasure as 1 did in drinking^ draught of the Tigris water 
after the horrid stiftT we have had for the last tea days. At 8h. 
10m. A.M. went on again. At 9h. 42m. went up from the hawi at 
Jeberaniyah, andfust as we got to the high land we found foot- 
marks of horses not an hour old, and in another minute 
saw the horses themselves in tbq bush below. Their owners 
sprang upon them and fell in ; we closed up, lighted matches, and 
got really : they were about half a mile off, and only eight in 
number. The ShanAaar at once knew tlvem to be Aneizah, and 
we prepared for a skirmish (being only nine), keeping on the 
high road, daring them to come on with prime abuse, but they 
stood still close together. My men declared it would be in vain to 
charge them, their cattle being fresh, while ours were done up : 
moreover, some of our men being on camels, we should be obliged 
to divide — a thing not at all advisable. As long as wfi could see 
them they had not moved. The excitement of the affair caused a 
reaction in me, and I was now in a burning fever. As we went 
on, the day became dreadfully hot, the glare inittlerable, and not 
a brealh of wind stirring. I thought it was to be my last ; my 
senses deserted me, and all 1 c^n recoil^ is that at 1 p.m. we got 
to Tekrit. 

“ About sunset I awoke and found myself in Hajl Omar's house: 
covered up and in a most profuse perspiration, and consequently 
much easier. A small thermometer, cut to 125'^ in the usual sort 
of leathern case, was burst in my pocket by today's heat. 

** 1 find the road by Mesopotamia is not to be attempted at pre- 
sent, BO I determine to dismiss the Arabs here, and send them 
down by Samarrah ; and, finding myself perfectly inadequate to 
another day’s ride, I have made up my mind to go down by water, 
and have ordered a kelek, or raft, to be made." ♦ 

Dr. Ross afterwards met with a friend who was going down the 
river in a covered boat, whom he joined, and reached Baghdad on 
the 26th. • 


HOT AND COLD IRON BLAST. 

In smelting cold-blast irof^ the fuel used is coke, , It is in 
the furnace alternately with the iron-stone, according to a specified 
weight o&iron and measuremeuf of coke, together with a certain 
quantity of limestone, to flux the iron. A strong blast of cold air 
is forceiyxito the furnace by mechanical power. The smelted iron 
is drawn off twice in twenty-four hours. 

In the bot-blast system, coal is burnt instead of coke, which^ 
effeetk a considerable saving 6f trouble and expense, attendant on 
the burning coal into coke. The blast, in pas^g to the furnace, 
is forced through retorts highly heated, which raises the tempera- 
ture of the air in the pipes to a very high (kgree ->80 much so, 
that an iron rod passed into the current of aif becomes red-hot 
instantly. •By this system double the quantitg of iron is smelted 
ijn tbe^ame time that is done by the cold blast. • 

It is obviously greatly to ih# advantage of the iron-waiter to 
work with the hot-blast, but the quality of the iron is greatly 
inferior. %Vere pure, unmixed, Uot-blast iron to be nsgd for 
casting machinery or beam1i,j^ere great strain or tension il 
required, it would be weaker by <one-third than had cold-blast been 
used. Pur casting cylinders or rollers that require to be turned, 
or the skin broke, it is totally unfit. It may do for stoves, plain 
plates, or fancy castings ; any castings where a body of iron is 
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formed, from four to ilve inches in diameter, are found to be hollow 
on 4he tojf when caet (technicaUjr termed sunk or drawn), 
although the greatest precautionB ap taken to prevent it, and are 
often found drawn in the very centre. The reason of its inferiority 
arises from its being imperfectly smelted. Scotch coal, when 
burned, turns into a dne powder, through which the iron-stone, 
beingdenser, falls through before It is thoroughly melted, and lies 
in a dead body at the bottom of the furnace, below the blftt, until 
it be drawn off. The limestone used for fluxing is likewise drawn off 
in a partially burned condition, and* in some instances is used as a 
man dire. The iron, when running off, becomes a thick coagulated 
mass, entirely different from that smelted by cold-blast with coke 
fuel. 

* c 

RAMBLES \)F AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. III. 

By Joi^k D. Gooman. •. 


Hitusrto my rambles have been confined to the neighbourhood 
of a single spot, with a view of showing how pei^ctly accessible to 
all are numerous and various interesting natural objects. This 
habit of observing in the manner indicated began many years an- 
terior to my visit to the spots heretofore mentioned, and have 
extended through many parts of our own end another country. 
Henceforward my observations shall be presented without reference 
to particular places, or even of one place exclusively, but with a 
view to illustrate whatever may b^ the subject of description, by 
giving all } have observed of it under various circumstances. 

A certain time of my life was spent in that part of Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, which is washed by the river Putapsco on the 
north, tlie great Chesapeake bay on the west, and the Severn river 
on the south. Ifti in every direction cut up by creeks, or arms 
of the rivers and bay, into long flat strips of land, called necics, the 
greater part of which is Wavered by dense pine forests, or tliickets 
of small sbuubs and saplings, rendered impervious to human foot- 
steps by the growth of vines, whose inextricable mazes nothing but 
a fox, wild cat, or weasel, could thread. The soil cleared for culti- 
vation is very gei^erally poor, light, and sandy, though readily 
Busceplible of improvement, and yielding a considerable produce 
in Indian com, and most of the early gardien vegetables, by the 
raising of which foHbe Baltimore market the inhabitants obtain all 
their ready maiMy. The blight of slavery has long extended its 
Influence over this region, where all its usual effects arc but too 
obviously visible. The white inhabitants are few in number, 
widely distant from each other, and manifest, in thcirdnisnianagc- 
ment and half indigent circumstances, how trifling an advantage 
they derive from the tihraldom of their dozen oi* more of sturdy 
bladks, of different sexes and aps. The number of marshes formed 
at the heads of the creeks render this country frightfully unhealthy 
in afltumn, which time the life of a resident physician is one of 
incess'ant toil and severe privatioiT. Riding from morning tiU 
night, to round to visit a few^patients, his road leadi^cnerally 
through pine forests, whose aged and lofty trees, encircled by a 
dense undergrowth, impart an air of sombre and unbroken soli- 
tude. Rarely or never does be encounter a white persoff on his 
way, and only once in a while will he see a miserably-tattered 
^jjDegro, seated on a sack of corn, carried by a starveling horse 
or mule, which seems poorly abld to bear the weight to the 
nearest milL The fed-head woodpecker, and the flicker or yellow- 
hammer, ti'*kindred species, occasionally glance across his path ; 
sometimes when he^turns his horse to drink at the dark -coloured 
branch (as such streams are locally called), he disturbs a solitary 
rufous-thrush engaged in washing its plumes : or as he moves 
steadily along, he n slightly startled by a sudden appearance of 
the towhe-llunting close to the side of the path. Except these 
creatffres^ and these by no means frequently seen, he rarely meets 
with animated objects *, at a distance the harsh voice of tne crow 


is often heard, or flocks of th^ are observed in the cleared fields, 
jvhile now and then the buzzard, or .Turkey-vulture, may be seen 
wheeling in gracefhl circles in tlftf higher regions of the air, sus- 
tained by hisbroadly-ezpanded wings, which apparently remain in 
a state of permanent and motionless extension. At other seasons 
Of the year, the physician must be content to live in the most 
positive seclusion ; the white people are all busily employed in 
going to and from market ; aiia even were tliey at home they are 


poorly suited for companionship. 1 here spent month after 
month, and, except the patients I visited, saw no one but the 
blacks ; the house in wljich I boarded was kept by a widower, 
who, with myself, was the only white man within t})e distance of a 
mile or two.^ My only compensation was this the house was 
pleasdatly situated on the bank of Curtis's creek, a considerable 
arm of the Patapsco, which extended for a mile or two beyond us, 
and immediately in front of the door, expanded so as to form a 
kpautiful little bay. Of books I possessed very few, and those ex- 
clusively professional ; but in this beautiful expanse ft sparkling 
water, 1 had a book opened before me, wllftch a lifetimo would 
scarcely suffice me to read through. With the advantage of a 
small but neatly made and easily ihaiugeable skiff, I was always 
independent of the service of the blacks, which was ever repugnant 
to my feelings and principles. 1 could convey myself in wiiatever 
direction the objects of inquiry might present, and us my little 
bark was visible for k mik3 in either direction from the house, a 
handkerchief waved, or the loud shout of a negro, was suflicient 
to recall me in case my services were required. • 

During the spring months, and while the garden vegetables are 
yet too young to need a great deal of utteiiiion, the proprietors 
frequently employ their blacks in hauling the seine, and this in 
these creeks is productive of an ample supply of yellow perch, 
which affords a very valuable addition to the diet of all. The 
blacks in an especial manner profit by this period of plenty, since 
they are permitted to eat of them without restraint, wliicli cannot 
be said of any other sort of provision ullowed them. Even the 
pigs and crows obtain their share of the abundance, us the fisher- 
men, after picking out the best fish, throw the smaller ones on the 
'beach. • But as the summer months approach, the aquatic 'grass 
begins to grow, and this fishing can no longer bo continued, be- 
cause the grass rolls tlie seine up in a wisp, so that it can contain 
nothing. At this time the spawning season of the different species 
of sun-fish begins, and to me thi^was a time of much gratifica- 
tion. Along the cugc of the river, where the depth of w'ater was 
not greater than from four feet to as shallow as twelve inches, an 
observer would discover a succession of circular spots cleared of 
the surrounding grass, and showing a clear sandy bed. These 
spots, or cleared spaces, we may regard as the nest of this beauti- 
ful fish. There, balanced in the transparent wave, at the distance 
of six or* eight inches from the bottom, the sun-fish is suspended 
in the glittering sunshine, gently swaying its beautiful tail and * 
fins; or, wheeling around in the limits of its little circle, iipjiears 
to be engaged in keeping it clear of all incumbrances. Jierc the 
mother deposits her eggs or spawn, and never did hen guard her 
callow brood with more eager vigilance than the Buq;:^fish the little 
circle*' within which her promised offspring are deposited. If 
another individual approach too closely to her borders, with a 
fierce and augry air she darts against it, and forces it to retreat. 
Should any small and* not too heavy object be dropped in the nest, 
it is examined with jealous attention, and displaced if the owner be 
not satisfied of its harmlessness. ^At the approach of man she flies 
with grtat velocity into deep water, as if willing to conceal that 
her presence was more than accidental where first seen. She may, 
after a few mini)teB, be seen cautiously venturing to return, which 
is at length doue<with velocity ; then she would take a hurried turn 
or two around, and scud bopk again to the shady bowerstformod by 
the river grass, which grows up from the bottom to within a few 
ffet of til# surface, and attains to twelve, fifteen, or more fret 
in length. Again she ventures ibrth from the depths j and ifsoo 
frrthpr cause of fear presented, would gently sail into the placid 
circle of her home, and with obvious satisfaction explore it in 
every part. 

Besides the absolute pteasure 1 derived from visiting the habits- 
tibus of these glittering tenants of the river, hanging over them 
froi%Edy little skiff, and watching their every action, they fre- 
qu^iy fumisHed me with a very acceptable addition to my frugal 
table. Sitqated as my boarding-house was, and all the inmates of 
the^ house busily occupied in railing vegetables to jfe sent 
to market, our bill of fare offered little other change than 
could be prflduced by varying the mode of cookery. It was. 
either broiled bacon and potatoes, or fried bacon and potatoes, 
or cold bacon and potatoes, and so on at least six days out 
o£ seven. But, as soon as 1 b^same acquainted with the habits 
of the Bun-flsh, I procuipd a nest droular iron hoop for a net ; 
SQpured to it a piece of an old seine, and whenever 1 desired to 
dine on /reth fish, it was pnly necessary to take my skiff, and push 
hergentlyalong from one sun-fish nest to another, myriads of which 
might be seen along all the shore. The fish, of course, darted off 
as soon as the boat first drew near, and during this absence the 
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A LASr^^Tlitt word *' Normal/* wbkb hu In ^recent yean been applied to 
•choola eitabikhed at model! Ibr the managemMt of other echooli by the 
pupfli— In a wordf to scboole for ■choolmaeto w—l i derlred flom the 
word '* norma," literaUy a carpenter’i ijUe; and thence, ai the word nUe In 
our own language, metaphorically uaed ai a model or pattern. For eaample, 
** 10 ana tlu lorra a norma a tuttl/’^bii life wu a patttm ti^alL 


A corrcipondent, who*datei from Dimdee, & who anomei the eognomen of 
4 M'Vuloan, Inquire! what chemical preparation it und for cleaignf marine 
■helli. The bent reply we can glre || the transcription of the following direc- 
tions for cleaning iholla, giron by the well-known natoraUst DonoTan, in hie 
*' Inil^etions Ibr eollecltng and preserrintf Subjects of Natural Hlitory." Wo 
hare altered and condensed the original, but we hare prenreed the sulwtance, 
which, as the experience of a well-informed practical man, may be relied 
upon. 

Meny shells, inch as the cyprea, or cowrie, possess such a natural polish as 
to need no deicing, sFxeept the remoral of any dirt which may adhere to them ; 
and In cleaning others much care Is needed, as. by the partUl removal of the 
inferior layers, the appearance of the shell may ofteii be entirely changed; a 
process too frequently practised by “curiosity dealers,'* who hare various 
means of “njmufacturing" vary extraordinary specimens. 

Shells enernsted with extraneous matter should be allowed to steep for 
some time in warm water, both for the sake of moistening lAose substances, 
and of extracting as much as possible of the marine salts. They msy be suf- 
foroa to remain In water two or three minutes without any injury, filter this, 
brush them well, observing only t£iat the brush be mt too hard. If that prove 
iusufliclent to clean them, rub or brush them again with tripoli or emery, or 
put diem Int^ a mixture ol from one-sixth to ono-tentb part of nitrous acid to 
live-sixths or nine-tenths of wa|fr, according to the exigency of the case ; , 
which process may be repeated as often as will be necessary to remove the 
extraneous matter. Strong soap may also be used, with a rag of woollen or 
linen doth to rub them, or nUj of pearlashes ; and when cleansed, flnlsh them 
with a soft brush and fine emery. 

In some cases it may be necessary to use the acid undiluted, but this must 
be dono with great care ; the mouth of the shell should be covered wiUi soft 
wax, and a cafefril examination should bo made with a magnifying glass every 
time the shell is taken out*N!r the arid, which should bo every minute; and if 
the enamel appeara in any spot, it should bo coated with wax, to prevent injury 
wlien the shell is again submitted to corrosion. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that groat caution ahould be observed in 
the management of^the add; for it is within our personal experience 
thot permanent Injury has been done to the nails of persons cleaning shells 
carelessly, « 

In some cases, where the epidermis U very thick, it U necessary to make use 
of flies, or pumice-stone, to get rid of it ; and Mr. Donovan says, that even the 
aid of a grindstone is occasionally needftil. When the shell is quite clean, 
polish it with line emery, and pass o camol’s-hair pencil with gum arable over 
it, to heighten the colours ; the white of egg k sometimes used, hut is very 
apt to turn yellow with age, though at first It appeara glaring ; and varnish 
communicates a disagreeable smell. ^ 

fihclis which hare a natural polish may be rubbed by the hand with chamoU 
leather, which will give them a bright glossy appearance. Avoid, when pos- 
Bible, the use of emery powder, as It Is apt to Injure the beautiful workings on 
the sfiells : it cannot, however, bo often dispensed with. • 

Scientifle collActors endeavour tospreserve one specimen at least of every 
shell with the opldennls on, to cxliibit ita natural appearance. * 


. INQUIRXR, Fcrth.— T he dimensions, tonnsge, &c. of on 18-gui^ brig are 
fellow I- 


Longthofdeck . . 

Or keel for tonnage 

* Breadtf for dfitto . • . . 

Uxtreme breadth • 

Depth hf hold . . . . 

Burthen in tons, No, • • . 


Feet. In. 

. 100 0 « 
. 77 34 
. «80 0 
. 30 0 
. 12 9 
. 363 


^ Feo^ In- 

* r iiel.1 /forward , .66 

a ^ Draught of f , . . j, 4 

***■ 1 Load . II 4 

^ \Aft . . . 14 7 

‘ Height C Fore . . ,66 

of << Midship . .49 

roTti. ( Afi 10 • 

J. C., CLoi«cMTRn.«.The authonhip of the Letters of Junius is usually 
affixed to Sir PliJUp Francis, though ho denied it to the last. Those who have 
y b 


considered the suhlect think that the rireumstantial evidence Is strong enough, 
■ however, to rebut hli denial He woa' a schoolfeUow of Wodllfan's, who 
printed the *« Letters during bis political lifo he was plahed In droom- 
Btances which enabled him ^ obtain some of the peculiar Information which 
“Junius" exhibited t snd bis ocknowlsdged productlbni are considered os 
having a reaemblance in style to that of the “ Letters." The “ interest" of 
this ifterary puisle bu negrly altogether died away. 

R. S.— Nitrate of soda is found in layers on the lurfaoe of the earth In the 
o^estern part of South America, and Is brought on mules to Ae coast, where it 
undergoes a process of refining, so that it never contains mo|| thou 6 per cent, 
of alloy in the origlhal packages in the doelb of ijfiidon. JRille* saltpetre, or 
nitrate of potash^ is brought from the East Indies and Turkey wlUi from 30 to 
50 per cent, ofalloj. Let onr correspondedl consult tho last number of the 
Jounul of the English Agricultural Society. 

Ed. S. Wilts, SAUsruRY.7-The Mosaic account of the creation is the Only 
document referring to the origin of tho present world w^/cb has any trustworthy 
pretenco to antiquity and authenticity ; and all who receive ih|* blble os a 
revelation, are utterly precluded from the Idea thot human beings existed on 
our globe before the creation of Adam. True, learned men have supposed that 
there might have been “ Pre-Adamites ; " even in our own day, a book was 
published by a very clever and extraordinary young man, the late Mr. O'Brien, 
called “ An Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland,” in which, amongst other 
•l*rtllng things, he affirms that the Saviour had been repeatedly iucarnaie, and 
hkd Buflhred repeatedly in the fiesh, ages before Adam was created ; and, 
moreover, he contends, in his book, that the earth was very populous when 
Adam was born 1 There is much in tho early history of our world of which wo 
are Ignorant, and on which it is possible liglit may be thrown, especiali/ from 
thelltoratu0 of Hindustan, Just as the tombs of Egypt have, in Ihose modern 
days, revealed to us much of which no other record remalft. But it is nut 
wiM to abandon the known upon a mere speculation on tho unknown. Tlie 
“ giants " of the antediluvianmirne arc sqnposed to be so termed, not from their 
physical but their moVal characlcrisUca— great buntero, great warriors. *' men 
of renown " for violence and blood, rather than remarkable for extraordinary 
sizo and strcngUi. 

Ik reply to “ A Smatterer," wlio, in reference to the account of Nicolas 
Flarocl in No. 50 of the Lend. Sat. Journal, suggests that ” if it be true, os (ho 
experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy and Berzelius appear to prove, tlint ammo- 
nia has a metallic base, and if ammonia can be produced from hydrogen and 
nitrogen, may it not be inferred that gold may t>e produced from other known 
or unknown gases, and that the labours of the old colostials were not so utterly 
absurd ?’* we,can only reply, that although tho wonderful discoveries of later 
yean seem to promise ultimately to lead us so deep into the arcana of 'nature 
as to render it not imprpbahlo that the exact process by whicli metals are 
formed may at some futuro period be ascertained, yet it does 0t appear 
that the facts already k^own arc sufficient to warrant our correspondent's sup- 
position. 

Tbe^'<old celestials " do not appear to have made any opproaches to tho 
I right p0b. " The theory avowed by I'le more recent alchemists is as follows : 
They Mleve that the metals were composed of two substances— metallic earth 
uid an Infiammable substance cs^ed gulphur. Gold possesses tlirhc principles 
in nearly a pure siqtc ; in other metals they are more or less corrupted and in- 
termixed with other Ingredients. Hence it is only necessary to purify them 
from those debasements to convert them into gold; and this is Uio precise oiijcct 
.of all the diiforent alchemical procossea" 

Although at i^rious periods, and^^n in comparsAvely rodent times, there 
havg been multltudos Wlio have pretended to be in posscasion of the secret, yet 
one circumstance seems to give iheSie to all Uieir pretensions— none of these 
gentlemen ever got rich. 

• ■.», » 
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MACHINERY OF XHH BRITISH GOVERNMENT. j 

NO. ir. • * ‘ 

The Privy Council, as a department af state, is a most j 
ancient and important institution, and e|iter# essentially into the j 
machinery of government. It is emphatically called “ The | 
Council*,'' the << noble, honourable, and reverend assembly" of 
the*lcing, and sufjh as he wills to summon together to be bis ad- 
visers. Its numbers have varied from time to time, — sometimes 
they were limited by special enactment ; at present they are, and 
have been since the Revolution, indefinite. No inconvenience 
arises in this respect, inasmuch as those only attend who are 
specially summoned. Upon extraordinary occasions, stoIi as the 
accession of a new sovereign, all the members are summoned, — 
and all, of whatever political party they may be, obey the mandate, 
unless tlicy are prevented by indisposition or by absence from the 
country. Usually those only arc summoned who coiiicidc with 
Ministers in their general policy. 

No person can be a member of the Privy Council, who has been 
born out of the dominions of yie crown, unless bom of English 
parents. No act even of naturalization can qdalify a foreigner to 
sit in this assembly, a fact which it is interesting to know at this 
moment, looking to the recent event of her Majesty's marriage. 
The oath of a privy councillor still retains much of tbe old English, 
baronial, magna-charta sort of expression of loyalty to the sovereign ; 
it consists of seven articles, — to advise the king to the b^t of liis 
cunning and discretion — to advise for the king's honour and good 
of the public without partiality through affection, love, meed, (i.e. 
hope of reward,) doubt or dread — to keep the king's counsel 
secret — to avoid corruption — to help and strengthen ^he execution 
of what shall be there resolved — to withstand all persons who would 
attempt the contrary — and in general to observe, keep, and db all 
that a good and true councillor ought to do to his sovereign lord, | 

Tl»ere are many acts, such as the issuing signing of jirocla- 
mations, ordering new coinage, new seals of office, the granting of | 
charters to colonies or corporations, which must be perfornjed by 
the sovereign “in council.*' As a court of justice it exfreises 
authority, butl^ original and in appeal, with reference to cases from j 
the colonies, as well as from tbe eculesiastical and other tribunals at 
home. There has been estpblished for some years% judicial com- 
mittee of this assembly, consisting exclusively pf law lords, before 
which all such cases are argued and decided. But they are sup- 
posed to be argued in the presence of the sovereign, and are formally' 
referred to tlfe crown before judgiy^cnt is considered Tinal. This is 
a great improvement upon the former system, which allowed cases 
to be decided by a single judge and any lay members whp chose to 
attend — a mode of administering justice which was attended with^ 
the most ipjurious consequences, inasmuch as the principles 
upon yhich judgments were founded varied with almqst every new 
judge, precedents having been then altogether passed over, as 
having, and indeed often deserving of, no authority. Tke change 
has beeii'«highly beneficial to the country, and especially to oxlt 
foreign dependencies. By recent regulations the Privy Council has 
cognisance of all matters relating to patent rights, thus securing to 
genius the fair reward of its noble occupation in inventing new 
machinery for the use of mankind. • i 

The keeper of the privy seal is geneyally a member of the 
cabinet. Tbe duties of thg office are very limited. The seal is the 
privy signet of the sotepeign, as distinguis^d from the great seal 
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which is in the custody of tbe lord high-cbancello^ or of a keeper, or, 
at occasional intervals, when the office of chancellor is vacant, of 
a commission especially appointed for that purpose. There are 
several species of warrants which must, according^to law or pre- 
scription, be signed (the royal signature is always at tbe top of the 
document) by the ^sovereign, and sealed with his privy signet. 
Some warrants so signed and sealed pass at once nndcr tbe great 
seal, as a matter of course ; in other cases a document having been 
previously signed by the king, is sent to the keeper*of the privy 
seal, who mdires out a writ or warrant thereupon to tbe chancery, 
where the great seal is affixed to it.* The difference between the 
two modes of proceeding only causes a difference in tbe titfe of 
tbe warrant, the warriht or patent id the former case being said 
to be “ By the king himself," in the latter “ By writ of privy 
seal." It must be confessed that this is one of our old state 
“ mysteriea,’* the retention of which may not seem in the eyes of 
unlearned persons absolutely essential to our national safety in 
these reforming days. Tlie office is in fact a sinecurd, but one 
which perhaps it has been found convenient to continue, as it 
frequently furnishes a seat in the cabinet for an individual who, 
though unequal to the duties of an office requiring much active 
exertion, may be possessed of experience or character capable df 
giving weight to a government It is alsd often given to young 
statesmen of distinguished talent, who are introduced into the 
ministry with a view to prcpare.them for higher appointments. 

The duties of the commissiou of hind revenue arc principally to 
manage the income arising out of the crown lands. This income 
has been for many years dedicated to the construction of public 
works, and in lieu of itP, a settled annuity, called the civil list, has 
been granted by parliament to the reigning sovereign for life, 
j This grant of course expires with the demise of the crown, and is 
subject to revision upon the accession of the successor. The 
expenditure of the land revenue is under the control of the board of 
public works, to whose enterprise we nro indebted for many great 
improvements in the metropolis. It must be admitted tliat several 
of the buildiri^s executed under their superintendence are by 90 
means distinguished for reffnement of architectural taste. Buck- 
ingham Palace, the National Gallery, and the new offices at 
Whitehall, arc certainly not calculated to raise our character fof the 
arts very high in the estimation of* foreigners. A heller order of 
things is h<fWcvcr arising amongst us. The new houses of parlia- 
ment, designed in a great measure by Barry, promise to be a 
tnjly spleadid pile. His Reform Club House in Pall Mall is 
certainly the must beautiful edihec in the metropolis. 

It would be superfluous to make many remarks m^on the functions 
of the admiralty, or of tbe home* foreign, and colonial departments. 
The duties assigned to each of those branches of'fthe government 
are too well known to require explanation in this journal. A few 
miscellaneous observations, however, may not*b(^ uninteresting, 
especially as to the foreign department. Tbe chief of this office 
has under hiib two secretaries, one of whom is^onsidei^ a per- 
manent officer ; the other is his personal confidential fnend, 
of course goes out of office with Him whenever he resigns The 
business of this department, which extends to all pares of tba 
world where governments are established and in communication 
* with England, is divideil as neari^au possible between tbe two 
under' secretaries, who have again under them a number of clerks 
and writers to assist them in carrying on the Yoluminous corre- 
spondence of the establishment. 

0 • 
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Every letter or memorial which reaches the office upon ordinary 
affairs is opened by either of the under-secretaries, and submitted 
to the principal secretary, who writes upon the back in pencil in 
a few words Ms answer. It is the basiness of the under-secretary, 
or of any clerk to whom he may confide the task, to make out a 
draught of a more extended reply in an official form,^hich being 
approved and signed by the under-secretary, is forwarded to the 
applicant. But generally speaking, all dlespatches from the British 
ministers abroad, especially when questions of importance arc in 
agitation, arc opened only by the principal secretary. * If the 
matter to which they refer requires, from its pressing nature, to be 
immediately communicated to hie collengues, he summons a 
cabhiet for that purpose, and reads to them the whole or such 
portions of the paj^rs as he may deem most essential, and advises 
with them upon the answer be is to send. 

Blit more generally when the matter is not urgent, after reading 
the despatcheSfChe gives them to one of the under-secretaries, who 
baa them copfed ; the copies are transmitted to the members of the 
cabinet at their residences, in small boxes covered with red 
morocco, locked by a key of which each member has a duplicate. 
To the sovereign also similar copies are sent in the same way. If 
variation in the leading points of foreign policy be involved in the 
answer to be given, discussions ensue ; if not, the details are 
generally left'^'to the entire discretion of the ministes responsible 
ror them. In some cases the minister has commissioned his 
und^r-secretary, especially if the latter be a person of distiqguished 
talent, to frame an answer for him : but usqinlly be himself writes 
his despatches, whether they be answers or Inslructions to the 
ministers abroad. The amount of labour which this work requires, 
especially during war, or in times like the present, when war is 
imminent at many points, and if possible to be avoided at them all, 
may be easily imagined. The ambassador abroad is obliged to 
ooaform ra&Bt strictly to the instructions which he receives from 
home. So much is this the case that he seldom addresses a note 
of any conseqiffince to any foreign minister with whom he is in 
communication, which has not been dictated by the secretary of 
■tpte. The great merit of an envoy to a foreign court, is to 
adhere most scrupulously to every phrase that is set down for 
him, to report with acemey whatever is said orally to him by the 
minister at the court where he is stationed, to watch its proceed- 
ings with a roost vigilant eye, to observe and note the characters 
of all the persons of whom it isacemposed, and at the same time to 
preserve a dignity and mildness in his conduct that shall conciliate 
the good opinion *‘of all parties. It becomes his duty also occa- 
sionally to suggest for the consideration of his government points 
of policy, and it is in the expediency and Vorcsight of his course 
that the talent of a sound diplomatist may be rendered most 
advantageous to the country which he represents. 

Our foreign office, like our treasury, is extremely deficient in 
the strength which it ought to possess for the ready despatch of all 
the business that devolves upon it. The Quantity of copying that 
often presses upon the clerks employed there is veVy severe— so 
much so as to break down the health of some of t^m. There is 
another defect in the constitution of this office, whi^ ought to be 
remedied without delay. Our merchants, in the course of their 
trade with foreign nations, frequently sustain injuries to a very 
material eitent. Their ships are captured under the pretext of 
their violating quarantine or revenue rcgulatious, or of attempting 
to break blockades. Those ships are sometimes only detained, 
BometimeB they are confiscated together with their cargoes. For 
these or other injuries the merchant has no means of obtaining 
redress, unless through the secretary of state for forefgn affairs. 
He goes with the statement of his case, ^d the protests of his 
captains and supercargoes, and wfiatever other evidence ho can 
procure, to the foreign office; he presents them to the* under- 
aecretarg, who legs them before his chief, who desires them to be 
lent to the queen’s advocate, who is much employed in his own 
professional career, and consequently has bat little time to devote 
to anv other affiurs. The papers aleep of necessity month ^ter 
month, upon bis^table; th^are probably drawn uj^and arranged 
litUg akin ; many points necessary to guide his judgment are 
left on^ and he is obliged to send them back tor additional infor- 
maaons This process, which ftay be said to be the first stage of 
the suit, takes in many coses a full year. . . 

The aggrieved party tbei^ sets about obtoinSng the fresh infor- 
mation called for. He procures it with diffiewy, and at great 
amends his cas^ which is returned to the fo|eign 
^2?***^ slumbers again for a while, and unless frequent 
^ made, it is ten to one but another and another 
year sltps over before any decision it obtained ; so much is the 


principal secretary, and indeed every individual in the office, taken 
up with political affairs. Add to this, that from the chief down to 
the most subordinate rank in the office, there is not an individufil 
to be found, who has not an absolute distaste for all matters of a 
merely legal or commercial character ; a distaste ^ot at all to be 
wondered at, for their pursuits are of a different nature. 

It liappens in many cases, that from the very outset the view 
taken of the matter the merchant is really erroneous. His 
servants may, very probably from ignorance, or over desire of 
g«iD, have violated thedaw of the conutry of whose acts be com- 
plains, and then of course he must submit to the consequences. 
But suppose the matter to be otherwise, and^that his qlaims are 
founded upon justice, and after two or more years they are ad- 
mitted to be so by the law authorities ^at home, we have next to 
follow the train of negotiation between our secretary of state and 
the government of the offending power. It is utterly impossible 
to say when a proceeding of this kind is to come to anjend, wheii 
once it assumes a controFcrsial shape between the two govern- 
ments. 1 have known of cases of this description which have re- 
mained undecided for thirty years ; and of several which have been 
continued during periods varying from three* to twenty yUrs. . 

Let it not be understood, however, that for such delays as 
these the minister at home is wholly answerable. The foreign 
government naturally enough, though with little justice, takes 
as much time as it can for consideration. It has a great 
reluctance to pay money, sometimes it has not the money 
tot.' pay. is not worth while to go to war even for mil- 
lions. In the menu time the merchant has become, a bankrupt ; 
his family is plunged from a state of wealth and happiness mto 
poverty and wretchedness. ** Hope deferred hath made the heart 
^sick death sweeps onward in its career, and at the end of some 
thirty years comes some scanty indemnity to a new generation ! 
This is no ideal picture. 1 have known it in reality in many an 
instance, where it was perfectly practicable, if proper ** ma- 
chinery” had been in operation, jp have had the whole matter 
satisfactorily arranged within three or four months. 

The ** machinery” which I would apply ought to be something 
of this description. A commission consisting of three individuals 
sufficiently skilled in commercial, naiigation, and international 
law, should be attached permanently to the foreign office, the 
queen’s advocate of course to be the chief commissioner. To this 
tribunal, ishould be addressed all complaints of our merchants 
against the injurious acts of the authorities of foreign countries. 
The parties making the complaint should be forthwith summoned 
before this commission ; all the parts of their case, and of the evi- 
dence by which it is supported, should he thoroughly sifted, and 
when the whole of the evidence is, obtained and fully considered, 
judgrnent should be passed. If the judgment be in favour of the 
claim, it should be transmitted to the secretary of state, and by 
him forwarded without delay to the government responsible for the 
injury. A certain reasonable period, previously defined by com- 
mon consent between the two governments, should be allowed fur 
the investigation of the claim abroad : if that period should pass 
over ^itliout a complete defence Jiaving been made on the other 
side, judgment to go by dcfaidt. If defence be made within the 
time, then, unless it be admitted to be an adequate one by our 
commission, aa umpire selectdfi from among the foreign ambas- 
sadors at cither court— an individual not merely eminent for in- 
tegrity and impartiality, 'but also for his knowledge of interna- 
tional Itfw — should be called upon to decide in the last resort. In 
•either case, — that of judgment by default, or of judgment byllie 
umpire, the amount of indemnity settled by the comipission or the 
umpire to be advanced out of*our treasury, in order that the 
merchant should be kept no*longer out of his capital. For it is 
not merely the loss of interest upon that capital which he sus- 
^tains, but the privation of the profits which be might have ac- 
quired had be not been interrupted in the progress of his lawful 
trade. The amount of the claim so advanced, it would be the 
business of tke secretary of state to recover from the government 
convictec^ of having done the wrong. If any difficulty should 
c^uf on that point, if, for example, as Spain has been for some 
time situated, there was a disposition in the Spanish Government 
to pay, bufflio funds in their treasury, it might be expedient to let 
the claim stand over fur a while. But that expediency being a 
question of national concern, it ought not to be consulted at the ex- 
«pe^ of the merchant, who should not be taxed beyond any other 
private individual for matters of national concern. A commission 
of the kind 1 have described has been for some years establislied 
in the foreign office it Paris, and has' been found to work with 
great advantage to the department, and to the^untry. 
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Nothing can be more objectionable than the ** machinery now 
in use for the settlement of claims such as those which have been 
above mentioned. After all the delays that arise from the oonrse 
of preliminary investigation according, to the mode at present 
established, the question still remains to be solved^What is the 
amount of the injured party's claim, assuming it to be admitted by 
both governments that he has a right to an indemnity td some 
amount ? This question is sometimes submitted for adjudication 
to a mixeiji commission ; that is, a commission consisting of two 
or more commissioners, one half British, the other subjects of the 
country which has done the wrong. It is very seldom that any 
good results from # tribiyial of this nature. •It is a flfet which 
has come within my own*knowledge, that a mixed Spanish and 
British commission sat in ]^ondon for five years, aitd that although 
upwards of three hundred claims were enured upon their register, 
only one award was made by the commissioners daring that period. 
The reason of this indecision is obvious endhgh. The Spanish 
members were for refusing every claim, ar at^least throwing every 
obstacle in the way of adjudication, and they 'were remarkably suc- 
cessful. ^The commissioners, moreover, considered the claims 
according to principles derived from different laws— -one judging by 
Spnnihb, the other by English rules of law or equity, some of the 
commissioners being very superficially, if at all, versed in juris- 
prudence either foreign or domestic. 

'Hie selection of commissioners for duties of this description is 
nil affair of mere patronage. Persons utterly ignorant even of the 
most common principles of municipal or international law hate 
been thrust into places in which they are called upon to deal with 
the rights of parties — those riahta being often dependent upon 
very nice constructions of articles of treaties, or princijiles of com- 
mercial law. I have known commissioners absckntely ignorant of 
the existence of treaties, by which the rights of claimants were 
nevertheless to be .adjudged. Cases are within my experience to 
which foreign laws were applied, which laws had nothing whatever 
to do with the facts that gave r^e to the claim. These are matters 
recjuiring to be forthwith reformed. • 

Under the department for foreign affairs is placed the whole of 
our consulate establishment. Consuls-general, consuls, or vice- 
consuls, are stationed in the capitals and principal ports of almost 
all foreign countries with which we carry on n 9 i*cantile intercourse 
to any considerable extent. The consuls-general have been of late 
year.s reduced in number, and are now rather political tlsan com- 
tnarciul officers, lii most of the states of South America, in 
Egypt, Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, we have no envoys of a 
higher rank than that of consul-general. Tt is generally the busi- 
ness of mere consuls and vice-consuls to protect the interests of 
our merchants trading to the ports or places whefte they are 
stiitioned. 7'hey have all salaries, varying according to the ordi- 
nary extent of duties which they have to perform. 

The ** London Gazette " establishment is considered, for what 
reason 1 do not know, as under the authoriiy of the foreign de- 
partment. Probably in its origin it was intended chiefly to 
publish despatches which arrived from abroad, and with which it 
was of importance that the country should become officially ac- 
quainted. It is now chiefly occupied with advertisements relating 
to railways and bankruptcies, and other notices particularly re- 
quired by acts of parliament to bS inserted in it. * If profits be 
derived from Ihia journal, 1 am ignorant of the furfd to which they 
are paid. • • . 

To the foreign, and indeed to all the higher deparhfients of 
state, a certain amount of secret service " money is voted* 
annually by parliament. The minister who uses amy portion of 
this money is not bound to etnjain the mode in which it is 
applied. He generally discloses it ro the prime minister ; but the 
account is passed upon his oath that the sum which hejias drawn 
has been by him faithfully dedicamd to [9arposea connected with, 
the public service. The sums drawn from this fund of late years 
have been very inconsiderable as compared with the^aars of war. 
‘While we were engaged in hostilkles with foreign countries, it was 
necessary that we should employ hosts of secret agents : during 
peace England has very little state ** machinery " of a secret nftturf . 
Hnssia is known to have a regular establishment of agents who are 
dispersed all over Europe and Asia : some are emplofed to write 
in the public^joumals, with a view to cover, under plausible ap- { 
pearances, the deep policy of Chat ambitious empire; others watch 
the progress of public opinion, and collect stetistioa of Bie public* 
wealth, and report them to bead -quarters.. 

The machinery of the home office is admitted upon all hands to 
be excellent. The under secretary is an aqporoplished lawyer ; and 
as his office has to transact a great deal of business connected with 


the magistracy and administration of justioe in every part of the 
country, it is fortunate that he is a person «q[)erfectly competent 
to all the duties of his situation. The polios department, and that 
for the administration of the poor lawa, has been vested for shme 
time in separate commissions ; with what degree of anocess it is 
scarcely neepssary to say. Our police is most admirably or- 
ganised, and whatever complaint may be made of the poor laws, 
the conduct of the commissioners appears free from just reproach. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Notwitrstakdino the unceasing efforts of the British GBvern- 
ment to put an cod to the horrible traffic in hilmau beings, it is a 
fact, too long uncored for by the nation generally, but to which 
they have been powerfully called upon to give attention by the 
effort! of Mr. Buxton, that this odious and nnjhstifiable trade 
continues to increase, and that the very means takeif to annihilate 
it have only served to increase the sufferings of the uifhappy 
victims. The more widely a knowledge of the real state of this 
unnatural commerce is extended, the greater, we hope and believe, 
is the probability that the voice of England will be rssaed so loudly 
against it, a^o force those nations who still wink at^if not openly 
encourage its continuance, to join with us in the adoptioj^ of 
effectivif means for putting it down. 

With this view wc*proceed to exftact several passages from a 
urork * recently published by Mr. Turnbull, being the result of bis 
experience during a visit to Cuba in 1838, and detailing many 
particulars relative to the Slave Trade, derived from the best 
authority.^ We may here notice that the author states, that ** the 
present volume represents the fragment of a tour of effnsidcrable 
extent on the western side of the Atlantic, begun in 18.37, and 
concluded towards the close of 1839;" and that he purposes 
following it up by other volumes, descriptive of the rest of the 
West Indian settlements, precedence being given to Cuba, under 
a strong conviction that the suggestions ir'will he found to contain 
on the subject of the slave-triie, if once sanctioned by public 
opinion and adopted by the government, would, lead to an easy, 
cheap, and almost immediate solution of the much-vexed question 
of its suppression." • 

We will first notice the cliaracter which slavery assumea in 
Cuba, premising that ttih term Bova/, literally unbroken," but often 
applied to beings broken indeed, is th^denomination of the native 
African ; and Creole, that of the slave born on the island. 

" As the experience of years had taught me to believe that the 
Spaniards are a kind and w'arm-hearted race, and as I had fre- 
quently been,told that the slave-owners of the Havana were the 
most indulgent inahters in the wxrld, I was not a little surprised to 
find, as the result^of personal inquiry and minute observation, that 
in this last particular 1 had been most miserably deceived, ohd 
that in no quarter, unless perhaps in the Brazils, which 1 have not 
visited, is the state of slavery so desperately wretched as it is at 
this moment on the sugar plantations of the queen of the InBiea, 
the far-famed island of Cuba. • 

“ The <ffror I had fallen into is so universal among people who 
have never visited the island, and so common even with those who 
have madfVHome stay at the Havana, but have never proceeded into 
the interior, that when I discovered it, I felt that it deserved some 
little investigation. When a stranger visits the town residence of 
*a Cubg proprietor, be finds the family surrounded by a little 
colony of slaves, of every variety of complexion from ebony to 
alabaster. Most of them have been born in roe hou%e, have 
grown with the growth of the family, and are, perhaps, the foster 
brothers or foster sisters of the master or his coildrea. In such 
circumstances, it would be surprising if an uncivilised barbarian 
were to treat <hem harshly ; and for a Spaniah, and much more for 
a Creole, roaster to do so— imbued as he is with all the wrrath of 
the social affections— is totally oqj of the question. These long 
retinues of domestics are kept up by some from an idle love of 
pageantry, but by others from the more honourable desire of not 
parfing with *thoipe bom under theiii roof, and for that reason 
bearing their naiine; as it is the ^iractice in Cuba, and in other 
slavff countries into which Africans are imported, for the first 
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proprietor, whether his title be acquired by purchase or inherit- 
ance, to bestow his owti patronymic, together with a Christian 
name, on his slave, whether an imported Bozal or an infant Creole, 
at«the time when the indispensable ceremony of baptism is per- 
formed. 

** Id our own sugar colonies, daring the prevalence of slavery, 
there was the same tendency to an unreasonable increase of the 
planter’s domestic establishment ; but* as ‘ the great house ' was 
robably situated within sight of the sugar-mill, so that t^e master 
ecame acquainted with the persons and characters of his field 
negroes and their families, by daily observation and intercourse, it 
was pot unusual to make exchanges from the house to the held, or 
vice vend, These^changes, although still a punishment sufficiently 
severe for the one party, had nothing so terrible in their aspect, as 
the banishment from a life of pampered luxury and ease in the 
Havana, to that worst of penal setllernents, a Cuba sugar planta- 
tion. Linder tender-mercies of the Mayorul, he knows well, 
before ]cavii% the Havana, that he has nothing to expect in the 
plantation but a wretched existence of over-labour and starvation, 
accompanied by the application, or at least tht constant terror, of 
the lash as an incentive, relieved only by the hope of that dissolu- 
tion, which sleepless nights and incessant toils are so speedily and 
so surely to liccomplish. 

** To tho^ who are not wilfully blindfold, there afe not wanting 
even at the Havana, not to speak of the sugar or even of the coffee 
pl^tations, a thousand palpable indications of the misevy which 
• attends the curse of slavery, independent al^gether of the superior 
horrors of the slave-trade. 

** On the public A.lameda, just outside the gates of the fortified 
portion of the city, and therefore within the limits of a dense 
population, there may be seen a modest-looking buildm|| protected 
from public gaze by lofty wooden parapets, in the interior of which 
are a senes of whipping-posts, to which unwilling or disobedient 
slaves are sent to receive their allotted quota of punishment, as a 
saving of time or labour, or perhaps to spare the too tender feel- 
ings of their masters or mistresses. But although, by means of 
the parapets, the authorities have suepeeded in shutting out the 
inquisitive glances of the passers-by, excluding from public view 
the streaming blood an'li lacerated flesh of the sufferers, they have 
totally failed in shutting in thUr piercing screams and piteous 
shrieks for mercy. • 

“ Those visitors at the Havana who arc accustomed to speak in 
terms of inconsiderate satisfaction of the comforts and indulgence^ 
of the slaves, sometimes snceringly comparing them with the pri- 
vations to which an English or an Irish labourer is exposed, have 
probably never beard of those family arrangements by which the 
spirit of a slave, who has f#fet been spoiled by ovcr-indulgencc, is 
to be systematically and periodically broken. The mistress of 
many a great family in the Havana will not scruple to tell you that 
such is the proneness of her people to vice and idleness, she finds 
it necessary to send one or more of them once a month to the 
whipping-post — not so much on account of any positive dcliii- 
qiieiicy, as because, without these periodical ^advertisements, the 
wdiole family would become unmanageable, and the master and 
mistress would lose their authority.” 

When we recollect that the Spanish government professedly 
remdiate# the slave-trade, and inflicts penalties on such of its 
subjects as engage in it, we can scarcely connect the idea of good 
faith with such details as the lollowing : — v 

” As if to throw ridicule on the grave denials of all knowledge 
of tlie slave-trade, which are forced from successive captains- 
general by the unwearied denunciations of the British Authorities, 
two extensive depots for the reception and sale of newly-imported 
Africans have lately been erected at the further end of the Pasco,* 
just under the windows of his excellency’s residence— Vhc one 
capable^of con||lintng 1000, the other IbOO negroes; and I may 
add, that these were constantly full during the greater part of the 
time that 1 remained at the Havana. As the barracoon, or dep6t, 
serves the purpose of a market-place as well as a prison, these two 
have, doubtless for the sake of readier access, and to save the 
expense^of adveftiHing in the journals, been placed at the point of 
greatest attraction, where the Pasco ends, where the grounds of 
the cof tun -general begin, and •where passes the new railroad into 
the interior, from the carriages on which the passengers are horri- 
fied at the unearthly shouts of the thoughtless inmates ; wlgi, in 
ihrir eagerness and astoniliimcnt at the passing/ train, push their 
arnib inul tegs through tbe baii of Jheir windows, with the grics, 
ihi* grimace, and gesticulatiou which might be expected from a 
\umw oi savages placed in circumstances, to them, so totally new 
and extraordinary. > 


** Ou entering one of tbe barracoons, which are of course as 
accessible as any other market-place, you do not fin?l so much 
immediate misery as an unreflt .^ting visitor might expect. It is the 
policy of the importer ti) restore as soon as possible, among the 
survivors, the strength tliat has been wasted, and the health that 
ha.s been lost, during the horrors of the middle passage. It is his 
intere*bt, also, to keep uji the spirits of his victims, that they may 
the sooner become marketable, and prevent tbeir sinking under 
that fatal home-sickness which carries off so many during the first 
Months of their captivity. With this view, during their stay in 
the barracoon, they are well fed, sufficiently clothed, very tolera- 
bly lod^d ; theyairc even allowed th& luxury of iohucco, and are 
encouraged to amuse themselves, for'thc sake of exercise and 
health, in the *8paciou8 pa/iOf or mner court, of the building. 1 
have been assured, als 9 , that after leaving the barracoon, and 
arriving ut the scene of their future toils, the Mayoral finds it for 
the interest of his muster to treat them, for several months, with a 
considerable degree Kf Iwiity, scarcely allowing them, if possible, 
to hear the crack of tlie whip, and breaking them in by slow 
degrees to the hours and the weight of labour, w'hich arf destined 
to break them down long before the period which nature pre- 
scribes. 

” The inmates of these sad receptacles, from their age, de- 
meanour, and appearance, convey to the visitor a lively idea of the 
well-organised system of kidnapping to which the trade lias been 
reduced, in order to make provision, in the interior of Africa, for 
the supply of the factories and slave-markets on the coast. 'J’he 
well- understood difficulty of breaking-in men and women of 
mature age to the labours of the field has produced a demand at 
the barracoons for younger victims ; so that it is not, as fiuinerly, 

‘ by going to war, but by the meaner crimes of kidnapping and 
theft, and the still baser relaxation of social ties and family rela- 
tions, that these human bazaars are supplied. The range of years 
in the age of the c.aptives ajipears to extend from twelve to eigh- 
teen, and a.«i the demand for males i*' much greater than for females, 
the jiroportion between the sexes is nearly three to one, I had 
almost said, in favour of the masculine gender. In fact, this is 
pretty nearly tbe relative proportion between the sexes on most of 
the estates throughout tlio island. The facilities still left for the 
practice of the slavoptrade, and tlie consequent cheapness of young 
Bozals at the barracoons, Vnakc it more for the interest of the 
planter ^0 keep up the numbers of his gang by purchase than by 
procreation. There arc some so totally regardless of every human 
sentiment, save the sordid Ben^^ of their own pecuniary interests, 
that they peo}de their estates with one sex only, to the total ex- 
clusion of females, taking care to prevent the nocturnal wanderings 
of the men, by locking them up in their plantation prisons, called 
al.sQ.barracoojis, as soon ns their daily labour is concluded. 

“ Another motive for the continuance of the slave-trade is to bo 
found in the well-known fact, that a state of hopeless servitude 
lias the effect of einervating the slave, and reducing the. physical 
power of Ins dirscendants far below the average of his African 
ancestors. At Demerara, Honduras, and Trinidad, to which 
coloujes the greater part of the captives emancipated by the courts 
of mixed commission within the last few years have ultimately 
found their way, I w^as assured that tlie labour of eight emancipated 
Africans was Considered equal tb that of twelve of the apprenticed 
labourers born Sii the colony ; and on the same principle a Bozal 
African, fresh frorq one of the market places of the Havana, coflii* 
mands an average price of twenty-four ounces of gold, when sold * 
»by retail ; whereas a Creole of similar age is not worth more than 
twenty. Oiifthis ground, the keeper of one of Xhesc market 
ban-acoons, with whom I chanced to enter into convers'Ation on the 
subject of his trade, concluded an argument in favour of its perpe- 
tuity, by Jiaying it down as a proposition, not less capable of 
. mathematical demonstipation tfian any of the problems of Euclid, 
that the difference of four ounces between the value of the Creole 
and the Bozjil made the suppression of the traffic a matter of 
hopeless, irremediable, and perpetual impossibility ! ” 

The ndinber of slaves annually imported into Cuba alone is very 
^reat, although Mr. Turnbull thinks that the amount of bales, in 
the langu^ of slave-dealers, — ^iu that of Christians, human 
beings, possesslid of immortal souls, — stated by Mr. Buxton at 
60,000, is overrated. Numbers also are conveyed to the Brazils 
®and to Porto Rico f and Mr. Turnbull is of opinion that, despite 
the laws of America, which subject the slave-dealer to the penal- 
.ties of piracy, not a few are carried to the Flqridaa and Alabama. 

The only check upon tlie slave-trade is that of the watch kept by 
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the British cruisers, who, although zealous in the cause, and fur- 
ther stimulated by the profit derived from the capture of a slaver, 
arc much embarrassed by the legal regulations which hamper their 
movfhments. Since the treaty of 1835, it has been lawful to seize 
Spanish vessels without slaves on board, if certain specified 
** equipments,” such as water-tanks and boilers larger thffti re- 
quired for legitimate purposes, were discovered on board; but 
until a very recent act of Parliament was jiassed, no Portuguese 
ship was liable to capture unless slaves were actually on boardf 
America has to thii^day refused to accede to mutual right of 
search ; and although an American having negroes on board may 
be seized, yet it is necessary* first to ascertain flijs fact before 
taking such a step with safety to the cap^r. The slave -dealers, 
who manage their business in a very ‘‘business-hlce” manner, have 
taken too effectual advantage of these differept national arrange- 
ments, and it is not unusual for one vessel to carry three sets of 
papers, be used as occasion serves. We have not space to point 
out all the ingenious means used to effect this purpose, but, especi- 
ally since Portuguese vessels have been brought utider the liability 
of capture for carrying slaving equipments, it is not unusual for an 
American to be put on board a slaver, to represent the master in 
case of need; 

“ By slow degrees the Spanish traders have been compelled |o 
resort to tlie Portuguese for assistance, until at length, in 18311, 
the Spanish flag is all but abandoned. The measure tardily adopted 
by the British Parliament at the close of the last session, deprives 
the Portuguese nuthorities of the power to which they clung, of, 
reaping a disgraceful profit from the sale of fabricated registries 
and the protection they afforded. Extend this principle a little 
farther ; obtain the consent of all the world to the conditions of 
the equipment clause, the recc^nitiou of a mutual right of search, 
and a declaration that the traile is piracy ; andmo profits, however 
exorbitant, will suffice to command the services of agents and 
supercargoes, masters, officers, and seamen, when they see the 
gibbet staring them in the fare ns the fit reward of their crimes. 

“ If the government of the United States, or any other naval 
power, refuse its consent, then deal with that power as you have 
just dealt with Portugal. After browbeating, as you h^ve done, 
this feeble ally, you will be but too justly accused of equal trucu- 
lence and truckling — the one us arrant as the other is base,— ^f you 
stop short there, speaking one language to the weak and another 
to the strong. The people of the United States will^iiever suffer 
their government to go to war for the purpose of co^intenancing a 
trade confessedly injuiious to the ‘ peculiar institutions of the 
south ; ’ but if tlicy did, they would deprive tlicmselves of that 
moral|^'orcc which, happily for the peace of tlic world, neither 
people nor government can conveniently disgense with at this ad- 
vanced period of the nineteenth century'* 

At present, as soon as a negro is landed in Cuba, the interests 
of the slave-dealer are secured. • The “ equipments ” of hij vessel 
are soon got rid of, and the vessel enters the port without fear. 
The negro has no quarter from w^ieiice he can hope for redress, no 
advocate to take his part , he can sue out no habeas corpus, nor 
can any oblier do it for him. Upon thia fact Mr. Turnbull takes 
his strong ground, and states his firm convTction that if such a 
resource were given to the Bozal negro, it would be more etfectunl 
in putting d finishing blow to the trade. He state! that there can 
be in no instance any difficulty ii distinguishing and proving; the 
difference between a Bozul and a Creole negro ; and admitting 
this fact,#ve give his proposed amcndmei^ls to the exiting treaties 
in his own words : — * 

In every negotiation with the Spanish government, it is of 
course assumed that her Catholic Majesty is as desirous as we are 
to prevent the pollution of the soil of her transatiantU dominions 
by the continuance of this wholesale system of mu-dci^ The 
suggestion I have now to offer would first of all apply iin effectual 
test to the sincerity of those uiihlnsRing assertions so constantly 
addressed to our minister at Madrid by her Catholic Majesty’s 
government, and by the captain-general at the Havana to the 
British commissioners, but hitherto in practice so toUlly disre- 
garded. ^ • 

“ It is matter of notoriety that in Spanish courts cf justice, 
whether in the colonies or the peninsala^ all judicial nroceedings, 
civil or criminal, take place with closed doors ; the discussion is 


not even conducted viva voce. The pleadings of the lawyers and 
the deliberations of the court are uniformly reduced to a written 
form^ and are as perfectly private in their nature as it is possible to 
conceive. In what 1 have to suggest, therefore, there would not 
\Hi room for the grouudless pretence, set up as an apology by 
Captain -(Jcnqral Espcleta for his refusal to publish in the * Diario 
de llahaiia,' tiie royal order which cnjoinei^ him and his subordi- 
nate functionaries to use tlfeir utmost exertions for the suppression 
of the sl|ve-trade. That apology was thb pretended fear of insur- 
rection among the negroes. 

** By extending the powers of the court of mixed commission^ ' 
conduoled, as its proceedings Imve always been, in slriel conformity 
with the Spanish principle of closed doors, written pleadings* and 
secret deliberations, there could be no preterite for the fear of 
commotion, or of danger to the public peace, if it were suflereii to 
consider the civil right, under the existing laws of Spain ^ of an 
im]Mjrted African to his freedom, after the fact of his being landed 
in the Uland. • 

** If this simple extension of the powers of the court were 
strongly pressed oi^the Spanish government by such a minister as 
Lord Clarendon, who has so often received the assurances of s^ic- 
cessivc administrations of their earnest desire to abolish the traffic, 
the argument would be utterly irresistible, and the court of Madrid 
would be shtilned into instant compliance. 

** It remains to inquire what would be the probable effect of this 
extensile of the power and jurisdiction of the Havana count ot 
mixed commission. ^ ^ 

The first cAsequence be to produce a radical and prac- 
tical change in the legal conditiou of the imported African. As 
matters now stand, the mere fact of his touching the soil of the 
island is sufficient to doom him to perpetual bondage. Once put 
on shor«, the interests of the slave-dealer are secured. From that 
instant the slave may safely be transferred into another ship, and 
removed to any other point of her Catholic Majesty’s possessiona.. 
Thenceforward the jiroperty in the slave, having become an ac- 
quired, and, practically speaking, an acknowledged right, the 
pretended owner may laugh a whole squadron of British criufiers 
to scorn. 

“ If the ordinary courts of justice would but do their duty, and 
if some poor Bozal were put intol||^ poRitiou to assert his right to his 
personal liberty by the ordinary forms of judicial process, there 
cannot be a doubt that be would be entitled by the existing law to 
a judgment in his favour. The possessor of the slave might b& 
compelled to prove his right of dominion over Ihm ; and that right 
could not be supported without a legal title. 

The only real difficulty in the way is Uie unwillingness of the 
public functionaries (the judges not excepted) to carry the law into 
effect. Strictly speaking, there can be no legal right of ownership 
in a Bozal negro under the existing laws of the Sf anish moiuirchy ; 
and if the captain- general had not been prevented by secret coun- 
ter orders from currying these laws into effect, the trade would 
long ago have been effectually suppressed. 

“ Most certainly the public barracoons, which notoriously exist 
under the very windows of the suburban palace of the viceigiy^ 
could never have been suffered to remain there to give a stondiug^ 
lie to his excellency's professions. But place those barracoons 
where you please, they could not escape the attention cf tlie British, 
commissioners, nor of the supcrinteiidant of liberated Africans,. 
The tried* moral courage of the ‘gentleman who now holds that 
office, and his distinguished zeal in the cause of abolition, would 
admirably* qualify him for tho performance of the duties of an 
official jirotcctor and assertor of the liberties of these newly-im- 
ported Bozals. 

“ Suppose the court of mixed commission at the Havana tQ. 
remaffi iu its present form, an3 that by an luldirional article to the 
treaty of 18115 it should be authorised to deliberate on tl^e right of 
an African to his freedom, as well after as berore his mercilesa 
persecutors have thrown his body on the bear^i, it would not be 
easy for any minister in Madrid, in dealing with JLord Clarendon^ 
after all thgt has passed on the subject, and after all the solemn, 
assurances of the sincere desire of the SpatAsh gov^iiment to 
abolish the traffic, to bring forward any plausible prete.^ for 
refn.sing his consent to this ex^nsion of the jurisdicu'iin dt the 
court, rendered indispensable by the acknowledged evasion of the 
equipment clause, and by the notorious transfer of the trade tjp 
flag of Portugal. ^ ' • 

A* In this view of the matter, tne mere existence of the court for 
twenty years, in the course of which discussiouB have ariseti 
affeeling ihc freedom of entire cargoes of Africans, without pro- 
ducing a single practical evil, to give the captain- geueral or the 
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TOvernment aoy Bobstantive cauae of complaint, cfforda a broad 
baatB o& which the demaiid for an enlanfement of the powem of the 
court may be conveniently founded. Any oaie that could i^ome 
before it under the propoaed additional article, however important 
in principle, would not be of a nature to justify the fear of insure 
rection. Each particular cause brought up for adjud^ation would 
only ioTolve the right otf a single African to his freedom. 

If pualied to ita full extent, it ia'true that^ by the conataut 
repetition of the prooesa, it would go far to depopulate t{ie augar 
estates, and deprive them of their pradial labourers. On thia 
ground, unless Usaited to future importetions, it would be loudly 
objected to by almost all classes of the inhabitants of Cuba ; but if 
in thi new article or the new treaty a day were fixed, past, present, 
or future, which to become the terminut a quo, from whence 
its operation was to begin, the number of persons who could suffer 
in their interests would be exceedingly limited, and would also be 
clearly defined^ ^ut suppose it to have no retroactive effect, and 
tliut all past ufractions of laws and treaties are to be overlooked ; 
then, as the only parties who would really sustain any grievance 
would be those who have invested their capital in Baltimore clip* 
pern, and who would thereby be deprived of the means of turning 
their purchases to profitable account, no man would venture to say i 
that the future and contingent advantages to arise from the further 
prospcutiun of the slave-trade, whether agricultural,*'commercial, 
or political, could be seriously' taken into account. As well might 
the contingent profits of the shipbuilders of Maryland be «nhtied 
to a favourable consideration^’ e> ^ 

In our eyes there appears to be sound scnil in the amend, 
ment proposed by Mr. Turnbull •, but to be perfectly efficient, an 
alteration is needed in the constitution of the ** mixed courts of 
commission,” which at present decide upon the capture of slavers, 
where, by yie terms of treaty, when a difference takes place be- 
tween the judge#, the case is literally decided by the dice-box, or 
drawing straws. 

LOVER’S LEAP, 

XIDDLITON DAtB, DKEBYSHIBB. 

It may bo remarked, that in alimt every country where moun- 
tains and rocks abound, some legend exists of a Lover’s Leap, 
some sad tale to perpetuate the deplorable catastrophe of some 
victim to blighted offeetions or uturequited love. These, however, 
generally rest in traditions, and are so far thrown backward into 
the depth of ages as scarcely to bear on the fare of them any 
resemblanee to truth or probability. What I am now going to 
relate took place about four-acore years ago, and the facts were 
related to me by old roan who saw the young woman the morn- 
ing of the occurrence, and who knew her the greater part of her 
after-life, 

Stonej Middleton is a Peak town on the road to Manchester 
from Chesterfield and Sheffield, and at about the distance of twelve 
miles from each of the latter places. It was origfoally inhabited 
by minera and persons dependent on the manufacture of lead, but 
at present that class of inhabitants forms but a very inconsiderable | 
portion of its population. From the advantage of a good road, 
it haB4>ecomfe a town of carriers and quarry- men, and the lime- 
stone rocks are in a daily state ol transportation to the foundries 
at Chesterfield os a flux for iron-stone ; the carriers bringing back 
from the Chesterfield canal, or from otlier carriers that meet them 
from Manafield, loads of malt to be forwarded to Manchester. 
Such is the extent bf this branch of industry, that there may be 
seen on this line of road daily perhaps a score or two of single- 
horse carts, all engaged in the same employment. o 

Few towns, even in Derbyshire, present more rusticity in their I 
appearanewtban SKmey Middleton ; no one can be more irregu- 
larly or inconveniently built Its natural site is a collection of 
abrupt prominencef, rising from a very circumscribed point, 
Boareely admitting the denomination of a plain or a vale. On 
these prominences, can^d one above another in a succession of 
natural ternrees, are built the houses— rude, mean erections of un- 
shapefi limestone blocks, with walb of enormous thickness, and 
apartmenfis consequently small ana low and gloomy in the ex- 
treme,— a rude set of habitations, which just serve the purposes of 
dwellkigs, but which are deujid of even the most common of 
tecommudations. ,, 

*»orthcm end of the town, the Manchester road runs up 
a narrow dale, originally nothing more than a long, 

Ibr one of V*® *‘‘^‘®** ^cks, forming merely a channel 

for one of those mountain streams with which toe PiSk landscape i 


is so commonly diversified ; its bottom has been widened, a beau- 
tiful road completed, and an impetus given to the industry of the 
neighbourhood. The little stieam skirts the road on one side, 
patting in motion the mal:binery of a colour.mill and other vmrks 
built at toe foot of the sloping mountain ; ‘while the other side is 
almost overhung by a long irregular ridge of perpendicular lime- 
stone rocks of uncommon altitude, and of various beautiful but 
fuitastic forms. Sometimes the rock assumes the appearance of 
a castle , and in the gre]( twilight, or when the morning mist softens 
fSte hard outline, turrets and ruined battleosents with mouldering 
parapets and embrasures, are presented to tli^? eye. Spires and 
minarets distinguish another portion the rocks, and the whole 
length, nearly bwo miles, displays speh a succession of singular 
and interesting sprnery as perhaps no other country can produce. 
To describe the various bbauties of this dale, and of those branching 
from it, would require a volume of no ordinary dimensions. 

At the lower end oif the dale, just after leaving the town, the 
traveller sees on his 1<‘ft hand, built under and perhaps partly 
within the rock, a public-house bearing the name upon its sign of 
''Tux Lover’s Leap Inn.” Close beyond it, projecting towards 
the road, is the bold profile of a rock of tremendous height, appa. 
rently divided into “stages and fringed by stunted tree<^ springing 
from the clefts, where no one could imagine they could find sup- 
port, breaking its outline and softening the harshness of its iispei't. 
This rock is the Lovlr’s Leap ; a name which it has acquired 
from the following singular occurrence : — 

'About the time, 1 think, of making* too road up the dale, when 
labourers came from a distance to seek employment, a yonng man 
of the name of Johnson, a stranger in those parts, took lodgings 
at the house of a farmer in Middleton. A Don Juan in humble 
life, he courted all the rttddy-f.iced girls in the neighbourliood, but 
paid particular attention to Hannah BaddeUy, a comely handsome 
maiden who lived as servant in his lodgings. To her, as to others, 
he promised marriage ; but she, nyire confiding than her com- 
panions, believed thrt he meant not to deceive. The wedding day 
was ai pointed, every preparation made for the napti<ds, when 
Johnson slipped away and was never heard of more. The girl, 
dispirited and heart-broken at his perfidy, could not endure to live, 
and leaving her bed early in the morning, she wandered to the pas- 
tures which are on a level with the summit of the rocks, and 
making her way to the precipice, cast hcisolf headlong down in 
the hope of terminating her sorrows and her life together. But 
such was not her fate; her garments caught on some of the 
projecting bushes, and bounding from stage to stage, her fall 
sttll broken by the obstacles she encountered, she at length 
reached the Wtom and was received in a saw-pit among the soft 
saw-dust which lay at a great thickness on the floor. Stunned 
with the fall, but otherwise unhurt, she lay some time unable to 
move; she had however the power of thinking, and she fcl|| con- 
vinced she bad done wrong; she was sorry #he had attempted 
suicide, but she found hereof cured of her passion for her lover, 
and she resolved, if she could get out of the pit, togi» home and 
let no one know of her adventure. ^ While she was thus ruminat- 
ing, the'sBwyers came to work, ana were much surprised to find 
a woman in the pit. She said she was following her cow, and had 
fallen in, but could not get out again ; and this would have been 
believed had theyuot looked up and seen several parts of a woman’s 
dress tom and dangling from ^ bushes, which, couphng with tbe 
scratches on her arms 'and face and neck, gave them an idea of what 
h%d been done. In the course of tbe day this idea was confirmed 
by her bonnet a;pd handkerchief being found on the po<iit of the 
rock directly over the saw-pit. Tlia men lifted her out, and so 
little was she hurt that she wnlke'd to her master’s house without 
assistance, ^he had learned wisdom by her fall ; she no longer 
thought of Imr lover, but lived for many years iu the naighboar- 
ho'od, and died unmarried. 

Such is the origin of the name of this projecting rock ; it is truly 
a Lover's Leap, and will be known as such so long as it remains 
unblasted or unoarried to the fhmoce. 


DR. DODBKnKW’S IPXOBAIf ON HXB PAIIXLY MOTTO, 
^ "evil viviitvs, viVAUVf.” 

** I ivs witfle you live,** the eplcare would My, 

"And seize the pleasures of the present day." 

*' Live while you liifte,'* the sacred preacher cries, 

" And give to God each moment as It illes.**^ 

Lord, in my view let both united 
1 live ia plsMure when I live to thee. 
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A CASTILIAN LEGEND. 


BY WASHINGTON IBVINO. 

Tn the cloisters of the ancient Betledictine convent of San 
Domingo, at Siloa, in Castile, are the mouldering yet magnificent 
monuments of the once powerful and chivalrous family of, Hino- 
josa. Among these, reclines the marble figure of a knight, in 
complete armour, with the bands pressed togetlier, as if in prayer. 
On one aide of his tomb is sculptured in pelief a band of Christian 
cavaliers, capturing a cavalcade of male and female Moors : on dte 
other side, the sane cavaliers are represented kneeling before an 
altar. The tomb, like most of the neighbouring monuments, is 
almost in ruins, and the scul|)l;ure is nearly unintelligible, excepting 
to the keen eye of the antiquary, llie story connected with the 
sepulchre, howe\'er, is still preserved in fhe old Spanish chronicles, 
and is to the following purport. • 

In old times, several hundred years ago, there was a noble Cas- 
tilian (|pivalier, named Don Munio Sanebo de Hinojosa, lord of a 
border castle, which bad stood the brunt of many a Moorish foray. 
He line! seventy horaemeii as his hou&eliold troops, all of tlie an- 
cient Castilian proof '; stark warriors, hard riders, and men of iron: 
with these he scoured the Moorish lands, and made his name ter- 
rible throughout the borders. Ilia castle hall was covered with 
banners, and cimelers, and Moslem helms, the trophies of his 
prowess. Don Munio was, moreover, a keen huntsman ; and re- 
joiced in hounds of nil kinds, steeds for the chase, and hawks for 
the towering sport of falconry. When not engaged in w'arfarc, his 
delight was to beat up the neighbouring forests ; and scarcely ever 
did he ride forth without hound and horn, a boar-spear in l^s 
Imnd, or a hawk upon his fist, and an attendant train of huntsmen. 

His wife, Donna Maria Palacin, wras of a gentle and timid nature, 
little fitted to be the spouse of so hardy and adventurous a knight ; 
and many a tear did the goor lady shed, when he sallied forth 
upon lus daring enterprises, and many a paayer did she offer up 
for his safety. 

As thiis doughty cavalier was one day hunting, he stationed him- 
self in u thicket, on the borders of a green glade of the forest, and 
dispersed his followers to rouse the game, aud drive ft toward his 
stand. He had not been here long, when a cavalcade of Mook, 
of both st'xes, came prankling over the forest law'n. They were 
unarmed, and magnificently dreased in robes of tissut;%nd embroi- 
dery, rich shawls of India, bracelets and anklets of gold, and 
jewels tliat sparkled in the sun. 

At the head of this cavalcade rode a youthful cavalier, superior 
to the rest in dignity aud loftiness of demeanour, amd sjilendour of 
attire : hcBide him was a damsel, whose veil, blown aside by the 
breeze, di.splayed a face of surpassing beauty, and eyes cast Uowit in 
maiden modesty, yet beaming with tenderness and joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sendi^ him such a prize, and 
exulted at tlic thought of bearing home to his wife the glittering 
spoils of these infidels. Putting his hunting-horn to bis lips, he 
gave a blast that rung through the forest. His huntsmen came 
running from ^11 quarters, and the astonished Moors ^ere sur- 
rounded and made captives. 

The beautiful Moor wrung her hands in despair, and her female 
attendants uttered the most piercing cries. The young Moorish 
Gavalier»alone retained self-possessiov* He inquired the name of 
the Chriatian knight who cunimui>ded tffis troop of horsemen. 
When told that it was Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, his cqun- 
tcnance Jighted up. Approaching that cavaligr and kissing bis 
hand, Don Munio Sauclua,” said he, ** 1 have heard ^f your 
fame as a true and valiant knight, terrible in arms, but schooled in 
the noble virtues of chivalry. Such do 1 trust to find you. In me 
you lienuld Abodil, son of a Moorish Alcayde. I am on the way 
to cclebinte my nuptials with this lady ; chance has thrown fts in 
your power, but I confide in your magnanimity. Take oil our 
treasure and jewels ; demand what ransom you' think proper for 
our persons, but suffer us not to be insulted or dishonoured,'' 

When the good knight heard this appeal, and beffcld Ifcc beauty 
of the youthful pair, his heart was touched with tenderness and 
courtesy. God forbid,” said he, “ that I shduld disturb such 
happy nuptials. My prisoners in troth ihalM be for fifteen days, 
and immured within my castle, whe^| 1 elouE, as conqueror, the 
right of celebrating your espousals." « ^ 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest horsemen in ad- 
vance, to notify Donna Maria Palacin of the qomiug of this bridal 
party ; while he and his huhtsmen qscorted tlie cavalcade, not as 
captors, but as a guard of honour. As they drew near to the castle. 


the bannera were hung out, and the tnimpets sounded from the 
battlements ; and on their nearer approach, tlie drawbridge was 
lowered, and Donna Maria came forth to meet them, acten&l by 
her ladiea and kuighta, her pages and her minstrels. She took the 
young bride, Allifra, in her arms, kissed her with the tenderness of 
a sister, and conducted her into the castle. In the mean time, Don 
Munio senttforth missives in every direction, and had viands and 
dainties of all kinds collected from the country round ; and the 
wedding of the Moorish lovers was celebrated with all possible State 
and festivity. ' For fifteen days the castle was given up to joy and 
revelry. There were tiltings and jousts at tlie ring, and bull-flghis, 
and banquets, and dances to the sound of minstrelsy. When the * 
fifteen days were at an end, he made tlie. bride and bridegroom 
magnificent presents, and conducted theiq^ajid their attendants 
solely beyond the borders. Such, in old tnibs, were the courtesy 
and generosity of a Spanish cavalier. 

Several years after this event, the King of Castile summoned his 
nobles to assist him in a campaign against th^ Mwora. Don Munio 
Sancho was among the first to answer to the cdl, with seventy 
horsemen, all staunch and weU -tried warriors. His wife, Donna 
Maria, bung abodt his neck. '* Alas, my lord 1” exclaimed ehe, 

** how often wilt thou tempt thy fate, and when will thy thirst for 
glory be appeased !" 

** One little more," replied Don Munio, " one battle more, for 
the honour of Castile, and 1 her^ make a vow, that when this is 
over, 1 will lay by my sword, and repair with my cavaliers in pil- 
grimdie to the sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem." The calValiers 
all joined with hinS in the vow, and Donna Maria felt in some 
degree south^ in spirit : still, she saw with a heavy heart the 
departure of her husband, and watched his banner with wistful * 
eyes, until it disappeared among tlie trees of the forest. 

The King of Castile led his army to the plains of Almtnara, 
where they encountered the Moorish J^ost, near to Ucles. The 
battle was long and bloody ; the Christians repeatedly wavered, 
and were as often rallied by the ener-yof i heir commanders : Don 
Munio was covered with wounds, l/ul refused to leave the field. 
The Christians at length gave way, and the king was hardly 
pressed, and in danger of being cjiplured. 

Don Munio called upon his cavaliers to follow him to the resme. 
** Now is the time," cried 1^ to prove you^loyalty. Fall to, 
like brave men ! We fight R the true faith, and if we Jose our 
lives here, we gain a better life herrjsfter." 

Hushing with his men between the king and his purauera, they 
checked the latter in their career, and gave time for their monarch 
to escape ; but they fell victims to their loyalty. They all fought 
to the last gasp. J>ou Munio was singled out by a powerful 
Moorish knight, but having been wounded in the right arm, he 
fought to disadvantage, and was slam. The battle being over, the 
Moor paused to possess himself of the spoils of this redoubtable 
Christian warrior. When he unlaced the helmet, however, and 
beheld the countenance of Don Munio, he gavfe a great cry and 
smote his breast. ** W'oe is me !" cried he, I have alain my 
benefactor — the flower of knightly virtue, the most magnanimous 
of cavaliers I 

While the battle had been raging on the plain of Salmfinara, 
Donna Maria Palacin remained in her csatlr, a prey to the keenest 
anxiety. 1 ler eyes were for ever fixed on the road that led from the 
country of the Moors, and often she asked the w&tchmBlk of the 
tower, W’hat seest thou ?" • 

One* evening, at the shadowy hour of twilight, the warden 
sounded his horn. " I see," cried he, " a numerous train winding 
up theS valley. There are mingled Moors and Christians. The 
banner of my lord is in the advance. Joyful tidings !" exclaimed 
the old seneschal : **my lord returns in triumph, and brings cap. 
fives !" Then the castle court rang with shouts of joy ; and tlw Stan* 
dard was displayed, and |he trumpets were sounded, and the draw- 
bridge was lowered, and Donna Maria went forth wifo her Udiea« 
and her knights, aud her pages, and hei' minstrels, to welcome her 
lord from the wars. But as the train dr^ nigh, she bqheld a 
sumptuous bier, covered with black velvet, ana on it lay a warrior, 
aa if talring his repose : be lay in his armour, with his helmet on 
bis head, aud liis sword in his hand, as one who had never been 
I conquered ; and around the bier were the eaentebeons^ the house 
of Hinojosa. • * 

A nuigber of Moorish cavaliers attended the bier, with emblena 
of mourning, aud with dejected Countenances ; and theit leader 
cast himself at the feet of Efonna Mario, and hid hia face in lua 
*handa. She beheld in him the gallant Abadil, whom she had once 
welcomed with his bride to her castle, but who now came with the 
body of her lord, whom he had unknowingly slain in battle t 
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The sepulchre erected in the cloisters of the Convent off San 
Domingo, was achieved at the expense of the Moor Abadil, as a 
feeble testimony of his grief for the death of the good knight Don 
Munlo, and his reverence for his memory. The tender and faithful 
Donna Maria soon followed her lord*to the tomb. On one of the 
stones of a small arch, beside his sepulchre, is the following simple 
inscription “ H\e jacet Maria Palacin^ uxor Munonis Sanoij 
De Hinojosa Here lies Maria Palac^, wife of Munio Sancho 
de Hinojosa. 

The legend of Don Munio Sancho does not conclude ^th his 
^ death. On the same day on which the battle took place on the 
* plain of Salmanara, a chaplain of the Holy Temple at Jerusalem, 
while ^anding at the outer gate, behSlil a train of Clirigtian cava- 
liers advancing, as if m pilgrimage. The chaplain was a native of 
Spain, and as the pil^ns approached, he knew the foremost to be 
Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, with whom he had been well 
acquainted in former times. Hastening to the patriarch, he told 
him of tlie hon6ur(>ble rank of the pilgrims at the gate. The 
patriarch, ther^ore, went forth with a grand procession of priests 
and monks, and received the pilgrims with all due honour. There 
were seventy cavaliers, beside their leader, all stftrk and lofty war- 
riors. They carried their helmets in their hands, and their faces 
were deadly pale. They greeted no one, nor looked either to the 
right or to the*left, but entered the chapel, and kneeling before the 
Sepulchre of our Saviour, pei/ormed their orisons in silence. 
When they had concluded, they rose as if to depart, and the 
patriaYch and his attendants advanced to speak to them, but they 
were no more to be seen. Every one marvelled what could be the 
meaning of this prodigy. The patriarch carefully noted down the 
day, and sent to Castile to learn tidings of Don Munio Sancho de 
Hinojosa. He received for reply, that on the very day specified, 
that worthy knight, with seventy of his followers, had been slain in 
battle. These, therefore, ^ust have been the blessed spirits of 
those Chi'istiun warriors, come to fulfil their vow of a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Such was Castilian faith in 
the olden time, which kept its word even beyond the grave. 

If any one should doubt of the miraculous apparition of these | 
))hantom knights, let him consult the History of the Kings of 
CfwHle and Leon, by the learned and pious Fray Prudcncio de 
Sandoval, Bisbop^f Pamplona, wl^e he will find it recorded in 
the History of the King Don A1 (Ao VI., on the hundred and 
second page. It is too precious a legend to be lightly abandoned 
to the doubter.-— />om the Knickerbocker, 


GOOD AND BAD LUCK. 

One of the smartest young fellows 'in my nalive provincial town 
was Tom Featherstone — he was ** the 'only son of Ids mother, and 
she was a widow.*’ Tom Featherstone belonged to that class of 
handy-looking, clean-built people, who always appear genteel, even 
if shabbily dressed — which, hpwever, was never Tom’s case. 
Lively, active, and ever smiling, he was a pet when & child, a 
favourite when a boy, and popular as a young man. i “ Och, then, 
bless his heart I ” said an old Irishwoman, who kept a stall bard 
by his mother’s house, and to whom Tom, when he could toddle, 
was not an indifferent customer — ** Och, then, bless his heart, 
but he’fi born to good luck ! Didn’t 1 see a gentleman looking at 
him by the hour as he played in Vhe sun there, and theq he pot 
his hand in his pocket and gave him a penny ; and the dear little 
craiture came over to me, and 1 picked out the nicest appl^ I had 
on my stall for him-.-blc88 his heart, but he’s born to good luck ! ” 

So thought Tom’s mother. She was a widow, and, by a sort of 
not unnatural confusion of ideas, tliought that because she was a 
wid(^, that therefore her child waa undei, some peculiar providen- 
tial care. Sfie knewthat the Scripture said, ** Leave thy fatherless 
children, and let your jvidowa trust in M e ; ” and she also knew that 
** pure religion andtundefiled ” was said to consist in ** visiting the 
widow and fatherless in their affliction,” and to keep Oneself un- 
spotted fron^be world.” And am not I a widow ? thought Mrs. 
Feathefitone to herself, and is not my child fatherlesa ? Why, then, 
should shetloubt but that Providence shoftd Ihke special care of 
her boy ? So far did she carry this notion, that she beUeved her 
boy to be specially exempted *from the common casualties of 
children ; when he had a fidl, somthow or other he always ** felik 
on hla feet ; ” and when, one day, after a tumble from top to 
bottom of a flight of stairs, his alarmed mother picked him up, and 


found not a scratch on his body, she ran over to the stall of the 
Irishwoman, and told the wonderful story, without abatinga par- 
ticle of the particulars. ** And am not I always telling y(^’ said 
the Irishwoman, ** that tl^t boy is bora to good luck ? Sorra a 
ha’porth will ever come over him 1 ” 

Tom^became a general favourite at school. He had not daring 
enough, nor mischief enough, to be a leader ” amongst his 
school-fellows, but then he was just as far removed from cowardice 
or^cunning. Nobody could ever accuse Tom of skulking off, or 
shuffling, yet Tom never — at least seldom — got into a scrape. 
He was used by his* companions as a soi t of *^actiiig secretary,” 
or ** standing counsel,” and his instinctive fertility of judgment 
and invention was not onl^ the justification, but the cause, of their 
preference. If a favour wai to be solicited, Tom was made the spokes- 
man, for he had a frank, ingenuous manner, which made it difficult 
to refuse him ; ii fishing-reds and lines were to be set in order, 
or bait to be pot, Tom could arrange and unravel the one, or 
I quickly find out the other ; if a kite wanted balancing, Ti m was « 
the boy to do it. In fact, as the old Irishwoman said he was 
born to good luck, so his schoolfellows thought he was made 
for it; and ‘‘Lucky Tom” became so common a phrase, that 
the very schoolmaster, when he chose to relax a little in dignity, 
and to become jocular, would ask him about the last run of ” good 
luk” he had. 

When Tom grew up, his good luck ” did not appear to desert 
him. A commercial firm — the most respectable in the town- 
wanted a genteel youth for their counting-room ; and not a few 
aj^plications had been made, from heads of families, too, of some 
repute. Mrs. Featherstone heard of the situation, and strong in 
the faith of her son’s ‘‘ good luck,” she walked straight into the 
counting-house. After she told in fevr words what she wanted, 
otic of the principals Iboked at Tom, and you might have thought 
that Tom, by a wink of his eye, or some other potent action, had 

fascinated him.” He walked into an inner room, to consult an 
elder partner, and presently returning, desired Tom to come next 
Monday. Going home, he met one of the youths who had been 
a candidate^for the situation, and told him bow he had succeeded. 
‘‘You are a lucky fellow!” was the reply; and when he reached 
the house, his motlier told him for the three hundredth and sixty- 
fifth time, bow the poor, old, decent Irishwoman, that used to 
kcc]) tliC stall opj)OBite the door, hud always said he was “ born to 
good luck.” 

For five years Tom Featherstone continued to rise in the good 
graces of the Firm. His activity, prompt business habits, concilia- 
tory manner with custopierSr &nd sharp, quick turn, all favoured 
him. Yet Tom had no cunning, no meanness, no “sneaking 
ways.” Nobody knew better when to bow with solemnity, when 
to touch l{.iB hat with gay familiarity , when to shake hands with 
a rough boisterousness, according to the character he wag dealing 
with : yet it was i^l done, not fronts observation, but by a sort of 
natural instinct. His more awkward or solemn companions would 
sometimes ask for his “ secret : ” but Tom had no secret ; ” it 
was merely his “gooaluck,” he said, and no particular merit; 

“ tfy and do as I do,” he would add, “ and perhaps you will 
turn out alucky.’** ^ " 

Tom*never thought of saving money, because he never felt the 
want of it. Somehow or other he was always getting “ extras ; ” 
if he was senf to make purchases, he was permitted to accept an 
occasional commission from some of the smaller folks in the same 
line, who put pe^ect confidence in him ; and having a considera- 
ble reputation as an accountant, not unfrequently he received a 
job to disentangle some complicated matters, which he usually 
effected with an ease that seemed miraculous to some people. 

“ How in the world do you do it, Featherstone? ” said a crusty 
old„ pragmatical fellow-clerk, over whom he had been virtually 
promoted; ”you get through busmess in a day that would take 
me u week ! ” Tom did not know how he did it; it was his 
“ luck ” he said, and. who cauldhelp being lucky ? 

Amongst youth ef his own age, Tom Ftstherstone wu welcome. 
With E number of young mdn he got up a choral society, o( whioh 
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he vaB secretary ; he also kept the books of a ladies’ society for ticularly bright ; and Tom, at school, had often saved hor from a 
charitab\jB purposes ; and at evening parties he was quite a privi> headache and a scold by working np sums for her on her slaie^ 
legcd man. Some of the young ladies, who, perhaps, thought they over which poor Mary sat poring, as if they wer^ impenetrable 
had but a remote chance of him, called him “ slammakin Tom, ’ masses of figures. As both grftw up, they always exchanged cori 
but all the others voted him* unanimously the most obliging, good- dial greetings, when they chanced to meet on the street ; but they 
natured, and genteelest young man in the town. Not a few af the never met in t:ompany, and nobody ever dreamed — perhaps Mary 
matrons thought that somebody’s daughter would be in ** luck*B did herself, though — about*therc being anything more than a mere 
way,” that would get ” lucky Tom,” for be seemed predestined to acquaintance. When Tom Featherstone occasionally thought of 
rise in the world. * • Mary Blundell for his wife, it was as a aort of remote visionary 

A whisper ran thrmgh the town that lucky Tom Featherstone idea, floating, like a pleasing but unreal speculation through a 
was about to be marned. ^ Who ? ” was the ihvariable first re- brain not (teosed to dwell too* long on one idea. « 

Bponse ; and when quite assured that it wqs actuallyTum Feather- Now, howTom Featherstone came to marry Mary Blundell was 
stone, the next inquiry, uttered in a sort of auppres.sed, almost as follows : — Tom was not without amliition ; and being frequently 
breathless and bewildered anxiety, was, ” Who is he going to in the company of the daughters of mne of the partners of the 
have ? ” Those who put great hiith in Tofli’s ” good luck,” Firm (as already mentioned), and being much ipitjionised by tlieir 
tlinught that undoubtedly it would be onft of the daughters of one mother, a proud woman, who thought of Ton:^a#a fine young 
of the partners of the firm ; he had frequently been seen escorting man, and regarded him as a sort of superior servant ” out of 
them. ‘•And I pity him, then,*' said Mrs. Fitzwilliam to Mrs. livery,” he had been led to entertain the idea of aspiring to the 
Hervey, ” for the proud, upstart creatures think themselves above hand of one of the young ladies. The one he selected permitted 
him, and if one of them is going to take him, it must be because him (|ysay a great many agreeable things to her ; tl^cy generally 
her father wislies it, and she will lead him a dog’s life ! ” “ Ah w.^]ked in thiavanguard of the procession ; and latterly Tom’s ser- 

but, my dear, there is plenty of money in the family — let lucky vices as an escort were perpetually in' requisition, and for a time he 
Tom alone, he knows what he is about.” Some other informant supped ewery night at his employer’s house. Tom’s mind was ^ite 
now came in with more accurate information ; it was ” currently j made up; he received xoith complacency the hints, insinuations, and 
reported ” that Tom Featherstone was going to have Miss Baillie, | jokes of his fellow-clerks, about his usual “ good luck : ” and he 
the ^dest daughter of Doctor Baillie, the chief medical man of the | firmly believed that his condition was an envieblc one. Elated one 
town. “A very good match, I say, then, it is; flhe’s a good ^evening by the unusual kindness of the mother and the hilarity of 
and a pretty girl.” “ Oh, nonsense, he might have done much I the daughter, he took“ heart o’ grace,” and fairly proposed himself 
better — her father has nothing to spare her 1 ” But, again, some- | as they w'ere out on their evening walk. The young l^y at brat 
body said that she had heard that it was old John Murray’s j did not appear to comprehend him, but Tom attributed this to her 
daughter, the daughter of an did fellow who h^d kept a shop for | native modesty, and pressed his suit in plainer terms. When it 
fifty years, and was thought to be worth “ a bit of money.” “ Oh, ! was no longer possible for the lady to misunderstand him, h^r 
horrid,” replied the objector, “he never could think of marrying ' countenance assumed an aspect that rather put Tom out of his 
such a vulgar thing as that — positively if he does, my good J calculation. She^ who was thinking of nothing less than making 
opinion of him will be quite gone ! ” In this way nearly all the f a conquest of a young baronet, whose estate was in th^eighbour- 
marri4^able girls of the town had their characters discussed, and | hood of the town, to be thus addressed, and on the highway too, 
their respective families’ condition commented on, in cveay circle, j by one of her father's clerks! Scarcely a word, Itowever, was 
when it became known that Tom Featherstone was going to be : spoken, and Tom still imagined he was in “ luck’s way ; ” but they 
married. | turned homewards, and on entering the house, the daughter, in a 

Murder, they say, will not hide, neither will marriage. The tone between scorn and crying, addressed her mother, — “ That 
truth came out at last, and the whole town was electrified by fellow has had the insolence to propose marriage to me I ” 
learning that Tom Featherstone was going to be married to M&ry Truth should be spoken ; and the truth was, that mother and 
Blundell. “ Mary Blundell 1 ” died on everybodj's lips. “La! daughters looked upon Tom as an agreeable sort of puppy -dog, 
did you bear that it is Mary Blundell Tom Featherstone is going whom they graciously permitted to gambol out with them on their 
to have ? ” “ Mary Blundell ! ” Only to think that lucky Tom walks, and allowed the entree of the drawing-room. Poor Tom ! 

Featherstone shthild throw himself away ! II is common sense, his l-his was the first really s^ous rubber of ill luck he had played in 
taste, his prudence, and the goodness of his eyesight, were all«called his life. The motfier, in me most grave and provokiugly palliating 
in question — Tom Featherstone fell one hundred and fifty pcf cent. tone, desired her daughter to excuse the young man's inexperience ; 
in the estimation of one half of the ladies of the town. But a she was positive he was too well-meaning a young man to intend 
minority, an uninfluential minoritf , took up the cudgel^or Mary any rudeness — ^if it was a joke, let it be so, and she hoped Tom 
Blundell. She was a good girl, and a lllce girl, and though not to would not forget himself again. Then, in the must gracious man- 
.say pretty, a very pleasing girl ; and thodgh her parents were poor, ner, she diimissed him, telling him that if they should require his 
they were respected, if not respectable. She wotSId make a very, services they would be sure to let him know, 
good wifefoi^Tom Featherstone, and it showed his gpod sense not could hardly hold up his head for some 

to aspire too high. He was a vepy nice young man, hut what was weeks afffir this event ; yet nobody out of the family knew anything 
he, after all, that he should be thought too good for Mary Blun- HI all about it — it was only Tom's own consciousness which mor- 
dell ? In this way opinions differed ; the only' matter about Ufied h!m. This was aggravate!! by the particularly kind manner 
which there was unanimity, was in perfedt wonder and astonish-s with which mother and daughters walked into thiscounting-bouse, 
ment how he had carried on his courtship. Not a few thought one day, to inquire after Tom’s health — hoped he was quite well, 
that he must he a “ sly ” fellow after all ; and a few of tie sneerers and desired him to execute a few small commisstoqs for them. He 
insinuated that Mary Blundell was to he caught without any court- was stung to the quick ; yet all the while his fellow-clerks thought 
ship at all. * • that he was higher in favour than ever ! It wa8 then that he re- 

But Tom Featherstone, from the time of his being a schoolboy, solved to marry Mary Blundell, and in a month from %at fotal 
had always a comer in his heart for Mary Blundell. Love it ▼isit in the counting-house, Ma^ Blundell was Mrs. BeatSer- 

could hardly be called, for Tom Featherstone’s temperament was stone. 

rather volatile for so sedate and sentimental a matter at so After the wonder had ceased in the town, and even the servant- 
early an age. Still, Mary Blundell was so quiet, so cctmposed,* maids had given qyer criticising the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. 
BO nice a looking girl, that one might hardly wonder how her dark Feafticrstone, Tom became reconciled to his lot, and began to find 
eyes and silken-like fringes of eyelids, ha^impressed Tom“8 fancy, himself happy. His salary was raised ; higher duties were 
Mu 7 , though a ver, amiable, iweet-tempered giti, urai not jwr. auigned to him ; greater confidence uaa piaceiTin him, Tom 
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detormifled to sbow tJiit he was none the wone for hie UAiriage ; 
eet iip4 eeiy nioe eetabliehment ; dinner and supper parties ; 
keeping « sort of open house. His **geod luok,** that for a 
moment seemed checked, appeared to flow stronger than ever. 
Time, too, wrought its wondere. In as brief a spam as possible, 
there eanne little Tom Featbentonoi little Maiy Featherstone, 
little Oeofge Feathentone, Httle Elizk Featherstone, little Anna 
Feattwretone, and little baby Featherstone. ** Ah ! you ^pgi you,” 
he ‘woifld say to some bachelor visitor, why don't you get mar- 
tied ? tee how happy 1 am ! " Eight years had elapsed, and the 
pron£ dame who had treated him so disdainfulljlpras still a 
•plaster, and likefy soon to turn round into a sour old maid ; and 
topised Mary Blundell, not more than twenty-eight yeato of age, 
was the contented mother ^f six healthy and happy little Feather, 
•tones 1 while *^d Mrs. Featherstone, still light and active, gazed 
upon her gnftn^ildren with an affeotion a little more doting than 
she had done on Tom; and she prognosticated that all these 
Veatherstones would turn out as lucky as their father. 

But Tom, as a married man, committed sundry grave faults ; 
and the first* of them was not allowing bis wife to tdke anjl^ctive 
share in the management of the household expenses. Mary, as 
we have said, was a mild, ^uiet creature ; but her mind was not 
ptftioulsrly active, and Tom, all unwittingly, ciroumsc&ibed its 
sphere. It was his ** conceic ** to lay in all^he household supplies 
himself ; he bought wine and potatoes, beef and calicoes, silks and 
vegetables — ^Mory had not even to distress herself about as much 
as a pair of baby's socks. Her mind, thus trammelled, bad no * 
liel^ for exercise in what ought to be the peculiar province of a 
married woman — ^she became confirmed in habits of helplessness. 
And out of this fault grew another, 'that Tom never consulted his 
about anything ; it never was a habit with him, and she was 
contentedly ignorant of annual income and annual expenditure. 

Another fault was his living up to his income. True, he could 
talk about savings, annuities, assurances, &c. in a very off-hand 
manner ; |pd was perpetually calculating what small sums would 
amount to, in a given time, when laid out at compound interest. 
But " talk ’^as all Tom did, as far as he was himself concerned : * 
the evil day, with, him, had not appeared on the horizon, and he 
was always active, and busy, and ** lucky." 

A distant rdation persuaded Tom to become security for him 
for a considerable sum ; and the fatal time arrived when the rela- 
tion WBB nowhere to be found, and the money to pay. It so 
happened, at that particular time, that Tom was shorter than 
usual of cash ; his family had been on a trip to a watering-place, 
and his salary had been overdrawn. Had it happened some six 
months before, Tom could have got ur the ^fliculty, but Just 
Iben — was so unlucky 1 Payment or the money was pressed ; 
Tom did not like to i|sk for assistance ; and in a thoughtless 
moment he tried a mode of getting rid of the difficulty that proved 
anything Ubt lucky." He was now chief manager of the busi- 
ness ; and be put the name of*" The Firm " to a bill on his own 
uccount. The matter might have passed ; the bill ^'mighe have 
been taken up in the usual course of business. But, by one of 
those seemingly innocent casualties on which impor^^t events 
4lltenhang, the bill, along with others, came— a rare circumstance 
—under the scrutiny of the senior partner of the Firm ! n st JPh 
old man, with rigid notions of mercantile honour, end highly 
hupressOd with the importance of the reputation of his " house," 
Wf which he had been the founder. A few inquiries were made, 
not from any suspicion, but merely for information ; and Tom- 
no rogue in grain, but lax in principle — coloured up to the eyes, 
faltered-^the truth came out ! A consultation was immediately 
hejd amongst the partners ; Tom was cross-examined j he reco- 
vered his sdf-posBessioni toli the facts in a clear and explicit 
way \ brought bis books to show that he could mak^them up at a 
mihute's notice, and that OU was right ; and then, in an humble 
but manly tone, petitioned for pardon for this kis first commycial 
offence. One or two were inclined to forgive him ; but the old 
man— shook hi%,bead I Poor Tom Featherstone went home to his 
family a dismissed and a disgraced man, and the amount of his 


salary overdrawn, as well as the amownt of the biib were set down 
as BO much defalcation, equal to the value jet his household goods I 
It is an old story about ill pews iyiiig fast ,* and though " The 
Firm ” had sealed its liph on the cause of Tom Featherstone's dia- 
fflissal, yet it became known that he tees dismissed, end that sud- 
denly, for something discovered to be wrong. Next morning a 
buzz was amongst the shopkeepers, all of whom knew Tom well ; 
from them it passed to their wives and daughters, and from these 
'again to the servants. At one corner, a shopkeeper and his wife 
had collected a group, who were busily^discu^iog the matter, when 
up bustled a lively retailer of news. 

" Good morning, geqtlemen. C%, J>eg pardon — good morning, 
ma'am ; hope you're w^U, and the children ? " 

" Tliankee, pretty well— and how are you yourself, and the 
mistress ? ” 

" Tol oil — you've hear^ the news, of course ? *' 

" What news ? " asked, with apparent eagerness, one of the 
group ; at the same time giving a sort of aide signal to {lie rest to 
keep him in countenance, and be would show them some fun. 

I " Oh, all about Tom Featherstone." 

I " What about him ? Is he dead ? " 

" Oh, no— worse, much worse ; shocking, horrible — very bad 
indeed^" 

" Can't you tell ns what it is, man, and not keep us in sus- 
pense ? " ^ 

" Why, some serious disclosures have taken place ; they say he 
has forged a uiU for a thousand pounds : but that I am not certain 
about, though this I know, that the books have been overhauled, 
and extraordinary defaicatious have been discovered." 

The " funny " man, not observing any particular mode of 
carrying on his " kirk," broke outVith, " Oh, we knew all about 
it before you came up : but wc have heard a different version of 
the story, and {lerhaps from os good an authority." 

" Then I can tell you, my information can\e from head. quarters. 
Featherstone's hooks were examined yesterday, and, whence went 
away, his desk and keys were taken possession of. There? some- 
thing vdij serious, you may depend on it." 

" Well, well," said a decent old man, one of the party, " who's 
to know the world, if Featherstone is a swindler ! " 

** And whaf is to become of bis beautiful fa^fiily of children ? ' ' 
ejaculated the shopkeeper's wife. 

"*Pobl as to bis children, tliey must just do as other people’s 
do. My wife tells me that Mrs. Featherstone is an extravagant 
creature, and I'm sure she was never brought up to it." 

Somebody now rifslied up. " Boys, boys, have you heard? — 
Featherstone — ^Tom Featherstone 1 - gone to the ' cage 1 ' — it’s a 
fact I * ' 

" ^or what ? ” 

" Forgery — forgery — tliey say he has put the Bank in for some 
thonsanci^! H^e was taken at five o'clock this morning— hand- 
cuffed. 1 don’t know if he mode any resistance, but he's in the 
‘ cage ' sure enough." 

g " Poor Mrs.^ Featherstone ! " exclaimed the shopkeeper's wife ; 
" she's is a wee little body — ^how very shocking ! " 

^ Now, what could he bave^bwen .doing with the money P " said 
the decent old man, who was still somewhat incredulous, and 
anxious to prevent Featherstone's* character being completely 
•■rolled in the ditch. * 

" Why, as to that, we all know that there are ways of disposing 
of money wKich we simple folks are not up to." 

" For jjoy part,” added another, '' I always thought Featlier- 
^ne a ahadc too clever ; he was always here and there and every- 
where, ins^ad of attending his business. I have beard, too, that 
he had a queer set conning about him ; they used to gamble to a 
great extent, I'm told." 

At this moment JPeatherstone was seen coming up the street, 
walking, apparently, in^his old lively, brisk manner. The man 
who said be was in the ' cage ' snealreil off. The man who said he 
kept a gambUng set about him put his hands in his waistcoat 
pockets, and in bis trowers pockets, and then drew out his pocket 
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handkerchief, and made the atreet echo with a naatfl soand. The 
shopkeeper and his wife entrenched themsekes in their doorway, 
os if anxious to make sure of the security of their homestead. 
Featherstone approached ; as he drew near, he saifr the group 
staring at him, and the g^od morrow,’* with which he had in- 
tended to salute them, stuck in his throat. This gave the {froup 
an advantage ; and the man with the pocket-handkerchief ad- 
vanced : Good morning, Mr. Featherstone — hope you’re quite 
well, sir ; any news to-day, Mr. Featherstone ? ” * 

Featherstone had ^one opt that morning for, the very purpose 
of preventing the spreading of " false reports,*’ by showing him- 
self, in his usual cheerful manner, in all parts of thh town. He had 
intended to stand and talk with the growp ; but his throat was 
dry, and be had not his usual buoyancy ; h^ therefore gravely 
returned the salutes, and passed on. ^ 

There’s something wrong,” said the man who still had his 
pocket-handkerchief in his hand : “ don't you see how queer he 
looks?” 

” Yos,*’ said the decent old man, ” but there’s something wrong 
in tliese reports — I don’t like to believe all I hear.” 

“ I hope so,” added the shopkeeper’s wife, as the group were 
breaking up ; "I hope so, for the sake of Mrs. Featherstone and 
the children. John,” she continued, to her husband, as Jfe 
turned into the shop, ** look and see what the Featherstones owe j 
us.” I 

That day another consultation was held by^^The Firm,” the 
result of which was this. It appeared that all was quite right' 
under the management of Featherstone, except in this single 
instance ; he had abused his trust only in one case, but that 
involv|| an alarming and dangerous example. On this ground, 
propositions for mercy were rejected by the stefn senior partner of 
” The Firm ; ” but in consideration of Fcatherstone’s services, it 
was agreed that he should be forgiven the amount of the bill, 
and also of his salary overdrawn, and thus be dismissed— .for 
ever 1 

Matters being thus settled, the town ” was duly j^nformed, 

” on authority,” of the real nature of the case : but though the 
truth was believed, the first impression remained. *Tom’s charac- 
ter had struck on this “ unlucky ” bill, as be foolishly designated 
it ; and though, by exertion and future care, the damage might be 
materially repaired, still he had lost what could not be regained — 
a confidential situation in a wealthy house, in which he might'*liave 
remained as snug, almost, as if it had been secured by patent 
under the Crown. ^ 

Tom Featherstone was an honest man, undoubtedly ; but his 
honesty was more an impulse than a principle. Knowings in his 
own mind, that he had not the remotest intention of cheating 
his em])loyer8, and that the bill to which he had put their names 
was within his means^ if a little time had elapsed, Ije looked on the 
transaction more as an ** unlucky ” affair, than* as a breach of 
morality ; and from thence he came to consider himself an ill- 
used man. Wherever he went, therefore, anout the town, and 
whenever the subject was introduced, he broke out in exclamationi 
about his sirvices, his exertion, the injustice ^lich had been 
done him, and the ingratitude of ^'he Firm. This was all 'duly 
conveyed to The Firm ; and nipped in the bud a plan which was 
growing up in the minds of two of the pevrtners, about* setting ug 
Tom Featherstone in business. This dropped intention was, in its 
turn, as duly conveyed to Tom, who thereupon blamed bis ” ill- 
luck.” instead of blaming his tongue ; but, plucking up courage, 
he said he would let them see ^what he could do for himfftelf. , 

Tom took a little shop j and for a brief apace his imergir ahd 
activity appeared to return. But he had neither leaded himself, 
nor inspired his wife with, the virtue of economy: she, poor body, 
was very willing to submit to anything, but having been schooled 
by her lively husband into something like " passive ol*edience,*’ 
she did not know how to begin. Tom patter a time, complained 
that the shop was dull, and frequently left it to the management 
of his wife } be hinseelf epending whole dtys with a Jl>orrowed gun, 


I or with a fishing-rod. His old mother, who s^ill lived, won- 
dered how things were going on so ‘'unlucky ; ” the rent of the 
shop mounted up ; bills came in ; Tom Featherstone was sold 
out ! • 

lie now t(^ok a couple of apartments in*E small house in the 
suburbs ; and accepted the situation of half ilerk, half shopman, at 
a small salary. But be became'rapidly altered for the worse in his 
appraraiye— no longer the lively, smart, active fellow, but rather 
a slouching kind of man, who never could look you straight in the 
face. Mrs. Featherstone — Mgry Blundell that was — sunk down 
into a dirty sloven ; naturally not very active, she made a pObr use 
of her hands when compelled to exercise thfim. The children 
were neglected. The eldest boy got his leg broken, when be was 
out ” bird-nesting,” with some rough companions; the eldest girl, 
scrambling with another brother, was thrown oi\ tUh fire, and sadly 
burned ; another boy, in running up a court-wajT, came smack 
against the porter qf a wine-cellar, who was carrying boiling wax in 
a pan, for the purpose of scaling bottles, and a quantity of the wax 
was spilled over him ; and another addition to the family, which 
had come in "the days of their poverty, a puny things crawled over 
the floor, onff day, to where the mother had set down a teapot, on 
a trunk, in her awkward hurry to open the door, and the scalding 
contents were poured over the unhappy child. Then the efdest 
boy, when he got weft of his brokefi leg, teased his mother, one 
day, to get out ; and she gave him twopence to get rid of him. 
With this he joined a band of other boys, who were going a-sboot* 
ing with an old gun ; and having, during their sport, a bag of 
powder under his arm, a spark entered, blew it up, and he w^ led 
home blind. He recovered, after two months of snftering ; and 
his eyes proved “ luckily ” to be uninjured : but in jumping wfth 
some other hoys, over a dung-heap, in the neighbourhood of ^s 
home, at a game of “ keeping the padding hot,” he laughed in the 
act of jumping, put his leg that had been broken ** out,” and 
besides bit a hole clean through his tongue, with which he lingered 
in agony for weeMlL Poor, helpless Mrs. Featherstone ! she mt 
down and wept like a child, and said to a condoling neighbour, 
that their family had never known ” luck ” since the time of that 
unlucky bill ! ” • 

As for Tom Featherstone, you would scarcely have known him, 
he was so altered. Hut a sad truth began to ooze out amongst 
those of the town who took any interest in the fortunes of this 
fallen family — Tom Featherstone and his wife had taken to drink- 
ing 1 At first, it was stealthily done ; the ragged eldest girl being 
sent over to the public-house to smuggle a drop of gin in a small 
square bottlb. But by-aud-by, concealment was disregarded ; 
Tom was seen ocsasionally reeling homewards, covered sometimes 
with mud ; and now and again the neighbours heard a noise and 
screams, as if he and his wife were fighting. Tom said his 111- 
ftek had broken his heart, and he took a drop to keep up hif 
spirits — it did him good, l>e said. Poor wretch 1 ffiat wafi tke 
canker-wojm that was consuming "the energy, manly feeling, and 
life, of the once handy, smart, active, and well-to-do Tom Fea- 
therstone 

Tom lost two or three situations one after another! and then 
kad nothing to do. Having got a shilling for carrying a parcel, he 
went sl;raight to the public-house, and filled himself dead drunk. 
In this state he lay out all night amongst some bricks and stones 
of an unfinished house ; and as it was winter, hi was fob nd in the 
morning nearly frozen. Tom Featherstone carried home, to 
be laid down on a mificrablo bed, from whence he was never to 
rise ; and those who bore him home found his^wife, even at that 
early hour, half-tipsy, and the children naked and quawelling.— 
But why pursue the painful detfils ? Tom Featherstoiw, a| the 
age of forty, was laid down in a dishonoured grave ; &d Mrs. 
Fcatherstono— the once mild, quiet, and pretty Mary Blundell^— 
was taken with her family into the wbrkhouse. , 

•h, reader, if you have S family, train them up to higher, to 
nobler principles of action, than the degrading ones of ooon qb 
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RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST* No. IV. 
By John D. Godman. 

Aftbr the flun-fiah, as regular annual visitants of the small 
rivers and creeks containing salt or brackish. wata-, came the 
crabs, in vast abundAce, though for a very different purpose. 
These singularly-constructed and interesting beings furnis^d me 
with another excellent subject for observation ; and du^ng the 
period of their visitation, my skiff was in daily requisition. 
Floating along with an almost imperceptible motion, a person 
looking from the shore might have Supposed her entirely adrift j 
for as 1 was stretched at full length across the seats, in order to 
bring my sight as close to the water as possible without inconve- 
nience, no one would Jfave observed my presence from a little 
distance. Tlie crabs belong to a very extensive tribe of beings, 
which carry theiv skeletons on the mi%\de of their bodies, instead 
of within; andl of necessity, the fleshy, muscular, or moving power 
of the body is placed in a situation the reverse of .what occurs in 
animals of a higher order, which have internal ^skeletons or solid 
frames to their systems. This peculiarity of the crusljgceouB 
animals, and various other beings, is attended with oh/b apparent 
inconvenience*: when they have grown large enough to fill their 
shell or skeleton completely, ^they cannot grow furtner, because 
the skeleton, being external, *is incapable of enlargement. To 
obvitfte this difficulty, the Authoi* of nature has endowed them 
with the power of casting off the entire shel^ increasing in size, 
and forming another equally hard and perfect, for several seasons 
Bttcccssively, until the greatest pr maximum size is attained, when 
the change or sloughing ceases to be necessary — though it is upt 
always discontinued on that account. To undergo this change 
with greater ease and security, the crabs se^k retired and peaceful 
water* such* as the beautiful creek 1 have been speaking of, whose 
clear sandy shores are rarely disturbed by waves causing more 
than a pleasing murmur, and where the number of enemies must 
be 4kr less in proportion than in the boisterous waters of the Che- 
sapeake— their great place of concourse. From the first day of 
their arrival, in the latter part of June, until the time of their 
departure, which in this creek occurred towards the 1st of August, 
it was ostonishing to witness the vast multituAs which flocked 
towards the head of the stream. • 

It is not until they have been for some time in the creek that 
the moult or sloughmg generally commences. They may be then 
observed gradually coming closer in-shorc, to where the sand is 
fine, fairly exposed to the sun, and a short^distance farther out 
than the lowest water-mark, as they must always have at least a 
depth of three or four inches water upon them. 

The individual, having selected his place, becomes perfectly 
quiescent, and no change is observed during some hours but a 
sort of swelling along the edges of the great upper shell at its back 
part. After a time, this posterior edge of the shell beepmes fairly 
disengaged, like the lid .of a chest ; and now begins the more 
difficult work of withdrawing the great claws frflm their cases, 
Whidh every one recollects to be vastly larger at their extremities, 
and betw-cen the joints, than the joints themselves. A still greater 
apparent difficulty presents itself in the shedding of the sort of ten- 
don which isYlaced within the muscles. Nevertheless, the Author 
of nature has adapted them to tha accomplishment of all this. The 
disproportionate-sized claws undergo a peculiar soffcenidk, which 
enables the crab, by a very steadily continued, scarcely perceptible 
effort, to p^l them out of their shells ; and the business tis com- 
pleted by the separation of the complex parts about the mouth and 
eyes. The crab now slips out from the slough, settling near it on 
the sand. It is now covered by a soft, perfectly flexible Bkin,^nd, 
though possessing precisely the same form as before, seems inca- 
pable of tha sligh^At exertion. Notwithstanding that such is its 
condition, while you are gazing on this helpless creature, it is 
■inking in the fine l6ose sand, and in a short time is covered up 
sufficiently to esc&pe the observation of careless or inexperienced 
obselrvers. Neitheq can one say how this is effected, although it 
occurs undw their immediate observation ; the motions employed 
to prqjduce the displacement of the sand are too slight to be appre- 
ciated, thflhgh it is most probably owing to a gradual lateral 
motion of the body, by which the sand is displaced in Jthe centre 
beneath, and thus gradually fi'rced up at the sides- until it falls 
Ayer and covers the crab. Examifie higa within twelve hours, and 
you will find the skin becomirig about as bard as fine writinf- 

£ iper, producing a similar crackling if compressed ; twelve hours 
ter, tUe^hell U sufficiently stiffened to require some slight force 


to bend it, and the crab is said to be in buckram, as in the first 
stage it was in paper. It is still helpless, and offers no resistance ; 
but at the end of thirty-six hours, it shows that its naturaii 
instincts are in action ; and by the time forty-eight hours have 
elapsed, the eiab is restored to the exercise of all his functions. I 
have stated the above as tlie periods in which the stages of the 
moult are accomplished; but 1 have often observed that ibo 
rapidity of this process is very much dependent upon Jhe tempera- 
ture, and especially upon sunshine. A cold, cloudy, raw, and 
disagreeable interval happening at ‘this period, though by no means 
common, will retard the operation considcraUy, protracting the 
period of hclplcssnAss. ^ 

This is the harvest season of the white fisherman and of the 
poor slave. The laziest \»f the former *are now in full activity, 
wading along the hhore from morning till night, dragging a small 
boat after them, andjiolding in the other hand a forked stick with 
which they raise the crabs from the sand. The period during 
which the crabs remain in ‘the paper state is so short, that great 
activity is required to gather a sufficient number to take to market, 
but the price at which they arc sold is sufficient to awukeit all the 
cupidity of the crabbers. Two dollars a dozen is by no ineans an 
uncommon price for them when the season first comes in ; they 
subsequently come down to a dollar, and even to fifty cents ; at 
any of which rates the trouble of collecting them is well jiaid. The 
slaves search for them at night, and then are obliged to kindle a 
fire of pine-knots on the bow of the boat, which strongly illiimi- 
nattjB tho surrounding water, and enables them to discover the 
crabs. Soft crabs are, with great propriety, regarded as an exqui- 
site treat by those who are ford of such eating ; and though many 
persons are unable to use crabs or lobsters in any form, there 
*e few who taste of the soft crabs without being willing to recur 
to them. As on article of luxury, they are scarcely known north 
of the Chesapeake, though there is nothing to prevent them from 
being used to considerable extent in Philadelphia, cspccially^ince 
the opening of the Chesapeake and Ifelawarc canal. The summer 
of 1829, I had the finest soft crabs from Baltimore. They 
arrived at the market in the afternoon, were fried according to 
rule, and placed in a tin butter-ketUc, then covered for an inch or 
two with melted lard, and put on board the steam-boat which left 
Baltimore at five o’clock the same afternoon. The next morning 
before ten o’clock they were in Philadelphia, and at one tliey were 
served up ht dinner in Germantown. The only diflicaliy in the 
way is that of having persons to attend to their procuring and 
transmission ; as when cooked directly after they arrive at market, 
and forwarded with as little delay as above mentioned, there is no 
danger of their^bcing the least injured. 

At other semions, when the crabs did not come close to the 
shore, vl derived much amusement by taking them in deep w'atcr. 
This is always easily effected by the aid of proper bait ; a leg of 
chicken, a piece of any raw mear, or a salted or sjioiled herring, 
tied to a twine string of sufficient length, and a hand- net of con- 
venient size, is all that is necessary. Tou throw out your line and 
bait, or jou fix as many lines to your boat as you please, and in a 
short time you sec, by the straightfniug of the line, that the bait 
has been seized by a crab, who is trying to make off with it. You 
* then place your net where it can conveniently be picked up, and 
commence steadify but gently to draw ni your line, until you have 
brought the crab sufficiently near the surface to distiugnish him : 
if you draw him nearsr, he'will see you, and immediutcry let go ; 
otherwise, his greediness and voracity will make him elmg to his 
prey to the last. Holding the line in the left hand, you now dip 
your net edge fffremost into the w^ter, at some distance from the 
line, carry it down perpendiculasly until it is five or six inches 
lower than the crab, and then with a sudden turn-out bring it 
directly befofte him, and lift up at the same time. Your prize is 
generally secured, if your net be at all properly placed ; for as soon 
as he is alarmed, he pushes directly downwards, and is received in 
the bag of thw net. It is better to have a little water in the 
bottom of the boat to throw them, into, as they are easier emptied 
out of the •et— always letting go when held over the water. 
This a^good crabber never forgets ; and should be unluckily be 
seized by a large crab, he bolds him over the water, and is freed at 
once, though he loses his game. 'When not held over the water, 
they bite sometimes with dreadful obstinacy ; and 1 have seen it 
necessary to crush the forceps or claws before one could be 
induced to let go the lingers of a boy. A poor black fellow also 
placed himself in an awkward situation i the crab seized him by a 
finger of his right band, but he was unwilling to lose his captive 
by holding him over the w&ter ; instead of which, he attempted to 
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iiecure the other claw with his left hand, while he tried to croah crab’s ear, yet it is Very easUy found, and is a little* triangular 
the bitinjn^ claw between his teeth. In doing this', be somehow bump placed near the base of the feelers. This bump has a mem- 
relaxed his left hand, and with the other claw the crab seized poor branc stretched over it, and commonicates with a small cavity,' 
Jem by his under-lip — which was by no means a thin one^and which is the internal ear. The organ of smell is not so easily 
caused him to roar with pain. With sOhie difficulty he was freed demonstrated as that of heading, though the evidence of their 
from liis tormentor ; but ifswas several days before h^ceased to possessing the sense to an acute degree is readily attainable. A 
excite laughter, as the severe bite was followed by a sw^ing;of the German nat^ralisUnferrcd, from the fact of the nerve correspond- 
lip, which imparted a most ludicrous expression to a naturally ing to the olfactory nerve in man being distributed to the antennie 
comical countenance. in insects, that the anteiihte were the organs of smell in them. 

On the first arrival of the crabs, when t^y throng the shoals of Cuvier and others suggest that a similar arrangement may exist in 
the creeks in vast crowds, as heretofore mentioned, a very sudl- the cruAacea. To satisfy myself whether it was so or not, I lately 
mnry way of tukinj^them is resorted to by the country people, dissected a small lobster, and was delighted to find that the first « 
and for a purpose that few would suspect vfithout having wit- pair of nerves actually went* to the antennae, and gave positive 
nessed it. They use a three-nronged fork or gig, made for this support to the opinion mentioned. I state this, not to* claim 
sport, attached to a long iTandle ; the crifbber, standing up in the credit for ascertaining the truth or inaccuracies of a suggestion, 
skiff, pushes it along until he is over a*largc collection of crabs, but with a view of iuviting the reader toilo the same in all cases 
atid then strikes his sfiear among them. JBy this several are of doubt. Where it is possible to refer to 'naiy,re for the actual 
transfixed at once, and lifted into the boat ; and the operation is condition of facts, learned authorities give me n^ uneasiness. If 
repeated until enough have been taken. The purpose to which 1 find that the structure bears out their opiniohs, i|is more satis- 
they ar^to bo applied is to feed the hogs, which very soon learn to factory ; when it convicts them of absurdity, it saves much fruit- 
collect in wailing upon the beacliwlieii the crab-spearing is going on. less reading, as wall as the trouble of shaking off prejudices. 

Although these bristly gentry appear to devour almost all sorts of The first time my attention was called to the extreme acutenesa 
food witli great relish, it seemed to me that they regarded the of sight possessed by these animals, was during a walk along the 
crabs ns n most luxurious banquet ; and it was truly amusing to flats of Long Island, reaching towards Governor’s b^land, in New 
sec the grunters, when the crabs were thrown on shore for them, York. A nst number of the small Jnnd-crabs, called fiddlers by 
and were senmpering off in various directions, seizing them in the boys, T gecarcinus,) occupy burrows or caves dug in the 
spite of their threatening claws, holding them down with one foot, marshy soil, whence they come out and go for some dis|goce, 
and speedily reducing them to a state of helplessness by breaking either in stftrch ofj^ood or to suq themselves. Long before 1 
off their forceps. Such a crunching and cracking of the unfortu- approached close enough to see their forms with distinctness, they 
natc crabs I never have witnessed since ; and'I might have com- were scampering towards tl\eir holes, into which they plunged 
miseratrd them more, had not 1 known that death, in some form with a tolerable certainty of escape ; these retreats being of consi- 
or other, was continually awaiting them, and that their devoured derable depth, and often communicating with each other, as well 
were all destined to meet their fate in a few months in the sty, as nearly filled wi^ water. On endeavouring cautiously to 
and thence through the smoke-house to bo jilaced upon our table, approach some othffi, it was quite amusing to qbservd their 
On Uie shores of the Chesiu'eake, 1 have caught crabs in a way vigilance; to see them slowly change pi^tion, ana from lying 
commonly employed by all fliose who are ufiprovided with boats extended in the sun, beginning to gather tncnuselves up for a start, ^ 
and nets. This is to have a forked stick and a baited line, with should it prove necessary ; at length, standing up as it were on 
which the crabber wades out as far as he thinks fit, and then tiptoe, and raising their pedunculated eyes as high as possibly 
throws out his line. As soon ns he finds he has a bite, he draws C)ne quick step on the part of the individual approaching wm 
the line in, cautiously lifting but a very little from the bottom, enough ; away they would go, wdth a celerity which must appear 
As soon as it is near enougli to be fairly in roach, he quickly — yet surprising to any one who had not previously witnessed it. What 
with as little movement ns possible — secures the crab by placing is more remarkable, they possess the power of moving equally 
the forked .stick acroH.s lii.s body, and pressing him Against the well with any part of the bodyToremost ; so that, when endea- 
saiid. 11c must then stoop clown and take hold^f tlie crab by the vouriiig to c.scape, they will suddenly dart off from one side or the 
two posterior swimming-legs, so as to avoid being seized by the other, without turning round, and thus elude pursuit, 
claws. Sliould he not wish to carry each crab ashore as he 1 My observations upon the crustaceous animals have extended 
catches it, he pinions or spanseh (as the fishermen call it) them. | through many years* and in very various situations; and for the 
I'iiis is a very effectual mode of disabling them from using their ; sake of making the general view of their qualities more satisfactory, 
biting dJawsk ; yet it is certainly not the most humane operation ; ! I will ge on to state wliat I remarked of some of the genera and 
it ts done liy taking the first of the sharp-pointed feet of each ! species in the West Indies, where they are exceedingly numerous 
side, and forcing it in for the length of the Joint behind move- j and various. The greater proportion of the genera feed on animal 
able joint or lliunib of the opposite biting claw. The crabs are matter, e.specially after decomposition has begun; a large number 
then strung upon a string or withe, and allowed to hung in the are exclusively confined to the deep waters, and approach the 
water until the crabber de.-jisls from his occupations. * shoals oud lands only daring the s|)awning season. Many live in 

* The circumstance of the external skeleton has been mentioned, the sea, but daily pass many hours upon the rocky shores foy Uic 
but who would expect an animal so low in the scale as a crab to be pleasure of basking in the sun ; others live in marshy or moist 
furnished with ten or twelve pear of jaws to its mouth? Yet such ground, at a considerable distance from tli§ water, and feed prin- 
ts the fact; and all tlieae variously-constructed pieces are provided cipally on vegetable food, especially the sugar-cane, xif whifjh they 
with appropriate muscles, and move in a manner which can scarcely are extremely destructive. Others, again, reside habitually on the 
be explained, though it may be very rendaly comprehended when hills or mountains, and visit the sea only once a year for th6»pur- 
once observed in Hvii^ nature. But, after all the comjdexity of pose of depositing their eggs in the sand. All those which reside 
the jaws, where would au inexperienced person look for tlfeir in burrpws made in moist ground, and those coming daily on the 
teeth ? Surely not in the stqpiach. Nevertheless, such is their rocks to bask in the sun, participate in about an equal degree in 
situation ; and these are not meae appendages that are calle*d teeth the qualities of vigilance and swiftness. Many a breathless race 
by courtesy, but stout, regular, grinding teeth, with a light brown hav^ I run in vain, attempting to intercept them, and prevent 
surface. 'They are not only within the stomach, But fixed to a their escaping into *the sea. Many an hour of cautious and 
cartilage nearest to its lower extremity* so that the food, unlike solicitous endeavour to steal upon them uuobservq^ has been 
that of other creatures, is submitted to the action of the teeth as it frustrated by their long-sighted watchfulness , and several times, 
is passing /rom the stomach, instead of being chewed before it is when, by extreme care and cunning approsplies, I have actually 
swallowed. In some species the teeth arc five in number, but succeeded in getting between a fine specimen and the sea, and had 
throughout this class of tanimals the same general pripciple of full hope of driving him farther inland, have all my anticipations 
construction may be observed. Crabs and their kindred ha'^e no been ruined by the wonderful swiftness of thSir flight, or the sur- 
brain, because they are not required to reason qpon what they prising facility witli which they would dart off in tlie wy opposite 
observe ; they have a nervous system excellently suited to their direction, at the very moment i felt almost sure of my jrizA One 
mode of life, and its knots or ganglia send out nerves to the organs day, in particular, I saw on a flat rock, which afforded a fine 
of sense, digeistion, moMon, Ac. The senses of these beings are sunning ])!acc, the most beautiful crab I had ever beheM. It was 
very acute, especially their sight, hearing, *and smell. Most ol*my of the largest size, and would hav^ covered a large dinne^-platf, 
readers have heard of crabs’ eyes, or liave seen these organs in the most beautifully coloured with Sl ight crimson below, and a variety 
animal on the end of two little projecting knobs, above and on of tints of blue, purjile, and green above ; it was just such a 
each side of the mouth : few of thein, however, have seen the specimen as could not tail to excite all tUe solicitude of a collector 
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to obuio.' But it wu not in tbo leant daficient in the art of adf- 
pnierratioii ( mf most careful maDoeuvres proyed iueffectual, and 
all my efforts only enabled me to see enough of it to augment my 
regrets to a high degree. Subsequently 1 saw a similar indiyidoal 
in the collection of a resident : t^is had been billed against the 
rocbs during a violent hurricane, with very slight injury to its 
ahell. I offered high rewards to the black peoide }f they would 
bring me such a one ; but the most expert among them seemed to 
think it an uopromisiog search, as Vhey knew of no way of 
capturing them. If I had been supplied with some powder of nux 
▼omica, with which to poison some meat, I might Ikve sue* 
» oeeded. 

The fleet-ninning crab (Cgpoda pugiiator), mentioned as living 
in bufrows dug in a moist soil, and preying chiefly on the augar- 
cane, is justly a^garded as one of the most noxious pests that can 
infest a plantuion. Tieir burrows extend to a great depth, and 
run in various directions ; they arc also, like those of our fiddlers, 
nearly full of iquddy water ; so that, when these marauders once 
plump into t^pir cTens, they may be considered us entirely beyond 
pursuit. Their numbers are so great, and they multiply in such 
numbers, as in some seasons to destroy a large proportion of a 
sugar<crop ; and sometimea their ravages, combined with those of 
the rats and other plunderers, are absolutely ruinous to the sea- 
side planters^ 1 was shown, by the superintendant of a place 
thus infested, a great quantity of cane utterly kilRid by these 
creatures, which cut it off in i peculiar manner, in order to suck 
the iuice ; and he assured me that, during that season, the crop 
would be two-thirds less th^n its average .^solely Owing to the 
inroads of the crabs and rats, which, if possible, arc still more 
numerous. It was to me an irresistible source of amusement to 
observe the air of spite and velation with which he spoke of the 
crabs $ the rats he could shoot, poison, or drive off for a time with 
dogs. But the orabs would not eat his pdsou while sugar-cane 
was growing ; the dogs could only chase mm into their holes ; 
and if, in helpless irri^iou, Ije sometimes fired liis gun at a cluster 
of them, the shot only rattled over their shells like hail against a 
window. It is truly desirable that some summary mode of lessen- 
mg their number could be devised ; and it is probable that this 
will be best effected by poison, as it may be possible to obtain a bait 
sufficiently attractive to ensnare them. 

The laiid-craij, which is common to many of the West-India 
islands, is most generally known as the Jamaica crab, because it 
has been most frequently descrilTed from observation in that island. 
Wherever found, they all have the habit of living, during great part 
of the year, in the highlands, where they pass the daytime con- 
cealed in huts, cavities, and under stones, and come out at night 
for their food. They arb remarkable for collbcting in vast bodies, 
and mnrcViiug annually to the sea-side, in order to deposit their 
eggs in the sand ; and this accomplished, tliey return •to their 
former abodes, if undisturbed. They commence their march in 
the night, and move in the most direct line towards the destined 
point. So obstinately do they pursue this route, thqt they will 
not turn out of it for any obstaide that can possibly be sur- 
mounted. During the daytime, they skulk and lit; hid as closely 
as possible ; but thousands upon thousands of them are taken for 
the use of the table by Vhices and blacks, as on Iheir seaward 
march they arc very fait and of fine flavour. On the homeward 
journey, thoat that have escaped capture are weak, exhausted, and 
unfit for use. . 

Before dismissing the crabs, 1 must mention one whitsh was a 
•ouroe of much annoyance lo me at first, and of considerable 
interest afterwards, from the observation of its habits. At that 
time 1 resided in a house delightfully situated about two hundred 
yards from the sea, fronting the setting sun, having, in clear 
weather, the lofty mountains of I’ortg Rico, distant about eighty 
miles, in view. Like most of the houses in the island, ours had 
seen better ^ays, a%was evident from various breaks in the floors, 
angles rotted off the doors, sunken sills, and other indications of 
decay. Our sleeping room, which was on the lower floor, was 
especially in this Condition ; but as the weather was delightfully 
warm, a few cracks^ and openings, though rather large, did not 
threaten ixyich inconvenience. Our bed wax provided witli that 
indispensable accompaniment, a musquito bar or curtain, to which 
we were iildebted for escape from*variou8 annoyances. Scarcely 
had we rx|:ingui8hed the light and composed ourselves to rest, 
than vve heard, in various pBrt|i of the room, the most startling 
mnscB. It appeared as if numero^ts hard and heavv bodies were 
tra\l»;d along tlic floor ; then they sounded os if climbing up by tbb 
clmirs and other furniture, and frequently something like a large 
stone would tumble down from such elevations with a loud noise, 


followed by a peculiar chirping note. What an effect this produced 
upon entirely inexperienced strangers may well be imagined by 
those who have been suddenly widted up in the dark, by some 
unaccountable noise in the room. Finally, these invaders began 
to ascend the bed ; butt happily the musquito bar was securely 
tucked i^er the bed all around, end they were denied access, 
thouffh tftir efforts and tumbles to the floor produced no very 
comrortable reflections. Towards daylight they began to retire, 
and in the morning no trace of any such visitants could be per- 
ceived. On mentionh>g our troubles, we were told that this 
gocturnal disturber wa£ only Bernard the Hermit, called generally 
the soldier-crab, perliaps from the peculiar^abit he has of pro- 
tecting his body by thrusting it iutof an empty shell, which he 
afterwards carries about ufltil he outgrows it, when it is relin- 
quished for a larger. Not choosing pass another night quite 
so noisily, due edre was taken to exclude Monsieur Bernard, whose 
kiiockings were thenceforward confined to the outside of the 
house. I baited a large wire rat-trap with some corn-meal, and 
placed it outside of the bkek door, and in the morning found it 
literally half-filled with these crabs, from the largest-sized shell 
that could enter the trap down'to such as were not largel than a 
hickory nut. Here was a fine cA>llection made at once, affording 
a very considerable variety in the size and age of the specimens, 
and the different shells into which they had introduced them- 
selves. 

The soldier or hermit-crab, when withdrawn from bis adopted 
shell, presents about the head and claws a considerable faunly 
resemblance to the lobster. The claws, however, are very short 
and broad, and the body covered with hard shell only in that part 
which is liable t(f be exposed or protruded. The posterior or 
abdominal part of the body i» covered only by u tough skin, and 
Va|>ers towards a small extremity, furnished with a sort of houk- 
Uke apparatus, enabling it to hold on to its factitious dwelling. 
Along the surface of its abdomen, as well as on the back, there 
arc small projections, apparently intended for the same purpose. 
When once fairly in^poasessiou of a fuell, it would be quite a diffi- 
cult matter to pull the crab out, though a very little heat applied 
to the shell will quickly induce him to leave it. The shells they 
select arc taken solely with reference to their Buitableness, and 
hence you may catch a considerable number of the same species, 
each of which is in a different species or genus of shell. The 
shells commonly used by tlieni, when of larger size, are those of 
the whclkf which are much used as un article of food by the 
islanders, or thci^mailer conch (strombug) shells. The very young 
hermit-crabs are seen in almost every variety of small shell found 
on the shores of, the Antilles. I have frequently been amused by 
seeing ladies eagerly engaged in making a collection of these 
beautiful little shells, and, not dreaming of their being tenanted by 
o living animal, suddenly startled, on displaying their acquisitions, 
at observing them to be actively endeavouring to escape ; orf on 
introducing the liand into the reticule to produce a particular fine 
specimen, to receive a*' smart pinch from the claws of the little 
hermit. The instant the shell is closely approached or touched, 
they udtkdraw as deeply into it as possible, and the small ones 
readily ascape observation ; but they soon become impatient <ff 
captivity, and try to make off. The species of this genus {pagu~ 
rus) are very nuqaerous, and during the first part of their lives are 
all aquatic ; that is, they are hatched in the little pools about the 
margin of the sea, and remain there until those that ar^ destined 
to live on land are stt^t enough to commence their travels. Tiie 
hermit-crabs, which are altogether aqiiatfl, are by no means so 
careful to choose the lightest and thinnest shells a^ the land 
troops. The ar^atic soldiers maj^be seen towing along shells of 
most disproportionate size ; but tlieir relatives, who travel over the 
hills by moonlight, know that nil unnecessary incumbrance of 
weight shoulfl be avoided. ^ They are as pugnacious and spiteful as 
any of the cnistaoeous class ; and when taken, or when they fall 
and jar themselves considerably, utter a chirping noise, which is 
evidently an angry expression. They are ever ready to bite with 
their claws, and the pinch of the larger individuals is quite painful. 
It is Baid» thfft when they are changing their shells, for the sake of 
obtaining more commodious coverings, they frequently fight for 
pOBsession ; which may be true where two that have forsaken their 
old shells meet, or happen to make choice of the same vacant one. 
It is also said, that one crab is sometimes forced to give up the 
shell he is in, should a stronger chance to desire it. This, as I 
nev*er saw it, I must continue to doubt ; for I cannot imagine how 
the stronger could possibly accomplish his purpose, seeing that 
the occupant has nothing to do but keep close quarters. The 
invader would have no ch^ce of seizing him to pull him out, nor 
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could he do him any injury by biting upon the surface of his bard 
claws, the only part that would be exposed. If it be true that one 
can dispossess the other, it must be by some contrivance of which 
we are stilleignorant. 

These soldier-crabs feed on a great variety of substances, 
scarcely refusing anything ^that is edible : like the family they 
belong to, they have a decided partiality for putrid meats, and the 
planters accuse them also of too great a fondness for the ^gar- 
caiic. Their excursions are altogether nocturnal ; in the day-time 
they lie concealed very effectually in small holes, among stones, or 
anv kind of rubbish, and are rarely taken notice of, even whei^ 
hundreds are witbin a short distance of each other. The larger 
Boldicr-crabs are B(.&ctiross eaten by the blacks; but they are 
not much sought after, even by them, as they arc generally re- 
garded with aversion and prejudice. Thgre is no Veason, that we 
are aware of, why they should not be as gpod as many other crabs, 
but they certainly are not equally e|^med. 

j THE MERRY MONTH OF MARCH. 

TfK bloom fit In the bud, and the bud li on the boufh, 

And Earth hath grown an emerald, and heaven a sapphire now ; 

The fiiinwdrnp and the daisy wild are laughing everywhere ; 

And the bttlmy breath ot opening bud« floats sweetly thro‘ the air. 

Ten thousand birds are on the wing whene'er the morning dawns. 

And the merry huntsman’s horn and hounds arc dashing o'er the lawn/; 
There’s a^bosy hum of insert crowds, all fifll of life and juy ; 

Ago shakes his scatter’d locks of snow, and thinks himself a buy. 

For the bloom, Ac. 

I'hc mountain-streams are leaping in a galaxy of light ; 

The dew on every blade «f grass is beaming pure and bright $ 

There's such a fragrance in the fleMs— such boau’ijr far unfurl’d. 

That God himself doth soem to walk ai glory through the world. 

Oh, how the sunny soul expands, how leaps the bounding heart, 

As notes of music from the lips of kneoliog seraph start ; 

What promise in the verdant plains— what hope is on the wing I 
A blessing on thy balmy breath, thou merry month of sfirlng. ^ 

For the bloom is in the bud, 4e. ^ 

*4,* A number of our readers instantly recognised tl|0 hand of Felicia 
IIemans In the lines “The bud is in the bough,” given In No. 62. Will 
some of them now exercise their knowledge or Ibclr ingenuity in giving us 
inlormalioii respertlng tiio above ” parallel passage ? ” 


THIS USES OE MYTHOLOGY. 

The history of the religious ideas of man is an important portion 'if the his. 
tory of the human mind ; and the legends of niylliology, Mdy as j^hey may 
appear to narrow minds, will always be deemed by the true philosopher worthy 
of attentive considerattou ; the poetic beauty of many of llieiu will recommend 
them to all readers of taste ; and the arrival of a period .^lien tlie ruliivatioii 
of the snvtirer iciciiccs, and more practical philosophy, shail have so completely 
extinguished poetic feeling as to render them objects of contempt and neglect, 
is a coiisuinmniion hardly, perhaps, to be desired b]f any true fViond of man* 
kind.— ifeigr/i/feg. ^ 

MUSIC AND NOVELS. 

.V , 

I have been told by a physician of thk first enilneiiee, that music and novels 
have done more to produce the sickly countenances and nervous habits of our 
hlghly^ducated females, than any other causes that can be shsigned. I’he 
excess of stimulus on the mind, from the interesting and melting tales that Jre 
peculiar to novels, affocts the organa of the body and rolaxos tho tone of the 
nerves j In tho same manner os the melting tones of music have been described 
to act upon the constitution, after the sedentary employmant necessary for 
skill In that science has Injured It,— C/«r*s„fi’j Portraiture ttfO^^akeritm, 

4 

returning energy. 

Dr. KItchinor, to show how the strength of man may bo diminished by 
Indulging indolence, mentions tho following ludicrous fact Meeting a 
gentleman who had lately returned from India, to my inoi^ry after his health 
no replied, ‘ Why. bettor— better, thank ye ; I think 1 begin .‘o feel y^Ane 
symptoms of the return of a Iltlie English ene|gy. Uo you know that the day 
before yesterday I was in such high spirits, and felt so strong, that 1 actually 
put OB one of my stockings by myself.’ TraveUrr^i Oracle, 


Wshave been disappointed in not obtaining information relative to the ni- 
HLOYMUNTS OP FEUALSB In dlflercDt parts of Britain, as wo had fancied that the 
subject would be one of general Int^esi. We con, therefore, only give what 
we have received. 

** Mb. EniTOR.— In answer to your Imiuiries respecting the employment of 
females, I ran inform you that, in the counties of Hereford and Salop, young 
girls com hence their duties as household servants as early as twelve or four- 
teen years of age, in the families of potty shopteepers, clerks, &c., where they 
receive from If. to 2/. per annun. ;,as they become older and know more of 
household work, they obtaiu situations in more respectable families wh%e only 
one servant is kept, and tiieir wages are advanced to 4f.^or^; and from ilicso 
places they become cooks and housemaids in the Itouses of^e mure wealthy, 
with about SI. wages. In the two latter classes of situations, they ore gene- 
rally very well off, as far as regards their physical coinfor^; but the irhoome- 
ness of the restraint attendant upon u life of service, is*too ayt to induce them 
to accept tlio first offer of marriage, without duly considering (he character 
or the means of the mkn who solicits their hand, and too often And their after- 
life ono of hardship and privation. There is another class of females, who aro 
in the habit of apprenticing Iheiiiselves for two or three years to the dresa- 
niaking, as beyig something more retpectahle than service ; baf. after becoming 
proficient m their calling, they seldom gprn more than lOrL or Is. per day, 
Sometimes with and sonietinios without their board. 

” Another class— tlio daughters of tradespeople who aro well to do fti the 
world — after spending te\ or a dozen year! in learning the accomplishments 
usually taught in modem boarding-schools, sometimos obtain sliiiaiions as 
governesbes in private families or schools, whero they often have to teach 
music, draw mg, dancing, French, geography, and the use of the globes, English 
grammar and history, and have the manners, and keep up the appearance of 
! ladiPA, With salaries varying from 14f. to 20/. per annum ; and It is very seldom. 

I indeed, that the latter sum ib obtained. 

*' .Such, as fur as my own knowledge extends, are the unfavourablu circum- 
stances in which numcii who have * to learn and labour to get their own living’ 
are placed , and if your inquiries should clii it any Information which may 
tend to improve their condition, you will confer a benefit, not only on the 
parties themselves, but on eveiy man who has a wife, sister, or daughter to 
provide for.”— A n Opbra’IIvi,. 

Another correspondent, writing from Giasgow, informs ii3, that roivny 
hundreds of females are employed In warchoutet, ond their labour is in sewed 
muslin, or making ladies’ collars, and other such articles — they are, for tho 
most pari, respectable tmdesmen's daughters ; ihoir weekly earnings arc from 
f»s. to 10s., and sometimes, but very biddoiii, a little more ; their hours arc from 
10 to H. Some aro employed in tambouring, and make about the same ; jlue 
w'ork IS paid higher. Some, but comparatively few, oblam work as fnngersr— 
>. e. putting fringes to shawls ; they are chiefly for cxporlaliun, and it Is done 
In their own houses ; their employ i.s unc.ci lam, and 1 think caniiot average 
more than from it. to Ut. per week. We hove also iromcn employed in wind- 
ing yarn, and they .nake about At. Common tradesmeii’b servants have from 
!»/.. to 71 . ; the higher rlasAcs give from h/. to J f/. Good servants arc iniyli in 
demand, but had ones, I am sorry to say. are fur too plcniifii]. 

“ In reference to the query, Could females easily be enabled to acquire skill 
and facility in occupations usually left to men, such astlioit'wc haw men* 
lioned. watch-makers, pianoforto.m.ik?rH, &c., and also as designers, or pat- 
tern-drawers for muniifartures, household furniluro, 4c. ? I can only answer, 
that mall- pattern-ilrawers are generally in coustant employment, and are well 
p.ntd, 1 bedeve chiefly by ihailcsigns. I think tasty (excuse the viilgaribnij 
females witfM make a good livelihood by it ; but 1 have never known any wlio 
have, as yet, tried it. 

'• 1 ^know several persons in Rulnburgb, whirh cannot be called a mnnufar- 
tunng city, who find employinem as follows In binding shoes, they make at 
the very most 7s , and as low as .la. Iii folding and stitching for bookbinders, 
about from Ga. to Ha., paid according to'iheir dcxteiily^ By straw bat-making, 
drets-niaking, stay'inakiiig, millinery, 4c., many make a good livelihood ; tbeir 
eamingi vary from Oa. to Iba., and some ever, make upwards of 1/. 1 vpcuk 

ol the comniou sort, or those who work only for tradespeople. Sopie find work 
in making up boas, iimfl's, 4c , for fUrners ; their earnings are various. ^Others 
make vests, ainl are paid about 2a.%)' tailors, and about 3a. (i< ) bv private 
individuals ; Ihcbe are hi/ht vests. It must be taken into consideration that 
ll. here [the letter is from Glasgow,] wil) go abmii ar far ns 2/. in jkaindon. 
Hespettabh: can be had for *f. 6d. per week, or even less (these ard 

conifurtably furnisiied). (fond small houses can be had from 31. to Of. per 
annum. iTovisions aro also very much below those of London ; and a person 
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can bovd aad lodge well at It. p*r wook, ineUtding 6d. per vook for a Ore; 
this is the common rate with the working claMcs— some are even less. 

•• W. S. I. E.’» 

Bustolibnsm.— iTIisl roAL Is of rcgetal^e origin appears to admit of no dis- 
pute. But tho nature and character of the Tegetatlon which has been gradually 
converted Into coal, and the ftiodue operandi^ or nature of the pficesa by which 
fossil planU have been thus mineralised, have been, and still are, matters of 
controversy amongst the geological “ doctors*’* Tlic vegetable origin of 
coal is proved by tho numerous impressions of plants found in connegtion with 
It, and by the traces of organisation which arc still discoverable in it. Pro- 
fessor Buckland, speaking of the coal-mines of Bohemia, says, " The most ela- 
borate i|^ltatloni of Ihlng foiioge upon the" pointed ceilings of Italian palaces 
boar no company v^th the beauteous profusion of extinct vegetable forms 
with which the gWrrics of these instructive roal-miiies are overhung. The 
roof is covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched witii festoons 
of most grarcfiil foliage, flung in wild, irregular profusion over every portion of 
Its siirfkce. 1'lio^oA:ca la heightened hy the contrast of the coal-black colour of 
these vegetables with the liglit groundwork of tho rock to which they are at- 
tached* The spectator feels himself transported, as ifjiy enchantment, into 
the forests of another world ; he beholds trees of forms and characters now un- 
kaown upon the surface of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the 
beauty and vigour of their primeval life ; their scaly stems and beniling branches, 
with their delicate apparatus of foliage, arc all .spread forth before him, hulc : 
impaired hy the lapse of countless ages, and hearing faithful records of extinct 
systenb of vegetation, which began and terminated in times of whioli these 
relics are the infallible histonans.” • #« 

This, however, is a rare case: for the difficulty of recognising the parliciilar 
character of the vegetation which has been converted into coal, has been in 
general very great. “ Of the leaved the greater part is more or less mutilated ; 
those of ferns, which arc extremely numerous, have lust their frurtifica- 
tlon in the majority of instances; and it frequently happens that the lenflets of 
compound Icaths have boon dis. articulated, either wholly or parliuliy. 
iilenis or trunks arc in all cases in a state, nhich must be supposed to result 
from decay previously to their conversion into coal ; desiitute of hark, or with 
the principal part of that envelope gone, and ofleii pressed quite flat, so that all 
trace of llieir original ronvexity is destroyed. Where ripe fruits are mot with, 
they are not in clusters, as they probably were when alive, but separated into 
single individnals.” 

From the limited number of iilanis w*bich have been ideiuifled m Uie eoa 1- 
measurrs, an inference was drawn, that “ lu the iieginning nature was iii reality 
little diversified ; that u few forms of urganisatiun of the lower kind only were 
all tint clntliod the face*uf the eanh : and that it was only in after ages that 
nature assumed ner many-coloured, over-vnrving robe." But Frufes'-or Liiid- 
loy has proved that plants ure capable of enduring au>p''»n.ion u» water in very 
dlflen-nl degrees, some '‘csistlng ,a long suspension almost without change, 
Olliers rapidly derompo'dng and disappearing. 'J’hc meagre character of the 
coal Flora may, therefore, he owing to tl»c din’ercnt capabilities <it dilTercnt 
plants of resisting deslniclionin water. Professor Lindley’s com lu&ioiis .ire 
]. Coal is of vegetable origin. 2. That at the pv'iiud of iis depo.stt the earth 
was covered with a rich vegetation, of which only a sninil pqjrtion has been pre- 
servetl. fl. That the plants which formed coal, were, for a period of .some 
duration, flpating in water. 

Ohb or two ^orrespondctilR have addressed us on points of domeslio economy, 
whlcli we scarcely conceive to fall within our pnrlicular" lino ; ” one wishes to 
receive inRiriirtion about rearing poitliry, keeping a cow, &c. ^ow, if our 
correspondent is really in carnosl in these matters, wc Ho not know that we can 
do better than to refer him, and similar correspondents, lu tho F.d^or of the 
Mauazinbof Domestic Economy— a cheap, useful, and excellently conducted 
periodical, from tlie perusal of which we have frequently derived pleasure and 
profit. ^ 

A r,LASOO||i' Lady fishes to know Uie origin of tiio terms " Blues," ** Blue 
Etofklngs,***&c., as applied to literary ladies. In Boswell's Johnson the follow- 
ing is given :—" About^tbis time (under the date of 17Hl)itwas much the 
fasliion for several lahies to have evening asaomblies, where tho fair sex might 
participate in eonversiytion with literary and ingenious men, animated by a 
desire to piccsc. Tliese societies wore denominated Slue Stocking dubs ; the 
origin ffd which title bring little know|^, it may bo worth while to relate It. 
One of the most eminent members of these societies when they first commenced 
was Mr. Stillingfleet, whase dress was remarkably grave, and ii^purtlcular it 
pas olfkrrved that ho wore blue stodkings. tiuch was tho cxcollcnco of his con- 
versation, that his absence was felt as great a loss, that it used to be aa^l, 

* We c-an do nothing without the blue etoekiitffs ; ’ and thus, by degrees the title 
was established. Miss Hannah More has admirably described a Blue Sloeking 


Club in her ' Sae-Bteu ;* a poem, in which many of the peraons who were most 
conspicuous there arc mentioned.*’ 

Han.<>. '* Are women naturally weaker than men ? or is it th#r ocoupations 
and habits that make thorn soi? ’’ 

Our correspondent surely does not doubt that the organisation of womon is 
more (^elicate than that of man ; and, therefore, that the one is naturally 
weaker than the other. When we meet with a stout amazon, we must not 
compare her with a small or weak man, whom she perhaps could lift with hej. 
finger and thumb, but we mjiist compare her with men of her own class, habits 
Country women of the working or labouring class, themselves the 
children of stout, hari^y parents, and who ha been fjured to occupations out 
of doors, arc frequently more masculine, more hardy, and far better able to 
endure fatigue, th&n many ^ healthy, active .citizen ; but then, look at the 
fathers, husbands, aril brothers of these women. Our dictiim then is— Women 
are constitutionally weaker than ni^, and the sedentary nature of their occu- 
pations. in civilised eoclc'ty more especially, increases rather than diminishes their 
physical inferiority. 

An Edinui'koii correspondent, in asking for advice, gives the follo' ing state- 
ment of Ins ca.so Sent to the grammar-school of my parish at an early age, 
it was with no good will that I got crammed in a pretty fair smattering of Its 
staple commodity ; but not continuing more than eighteen months or so, and 
being ' drafted ’ to a commercial academy, 1 soon forgot the last vestige of 
* penna' and'aino,' amid the incessant repetitions of a multiplication-table, and 
endless * workings ' of the * rule of throe.’ On leaving school, tliough doomed u» 
thievery unclo.ssical occupation of standing behind a counter, I did not altogether 
forget the names of my old friends in Nepoa, Hannibal and Alcibiadcs, &c., but 
‘ plucking up a spirit,’ applied myself at leisure-hours once more to the first 
nrinciples of Ruddiman. Having dnee mustered Ovid, Cie.<ar, Virgil, and 
Horace, I can sately affirm that all the pain fell in the leaniing has been more 
than compensated by the p1ea.surc experienced in tho reading of these worthies. 
Now, '•ir, by s.av'ng whether you recommend an advance, and possibly catching 
a ‘ grip ’ of some ‘ crabiuMl Oreek * by the way, or whether you recommend a 
half, and peruKal of our^own best aiUiiors,‘.AS 1 cannot overtake both, you will 
much oblige ^ ‘ Juvkmb," 

After resding this letter, we were inclined to say to " Juvonis,’’ “ooon and 
eaosrLH." But there is a deficiency in his statement, which prevents an 
opiniuti being given. He does not say whether his prospecis for Itfe are exclu- 
sively commercial, or whether he has some intention of at tempting to enter one 
of the " professions." Seeing that he must either gn e up English literature or 
Greek, we would, under the idea that his life is id i»e devoted to commercial 
pursuits, ad^se a halt, at least for sonic time, until lie can take a range in the 
wide field of our noblest and best authors, ns well as ohlaiii some general know- 
ledge ofscienre. Nor lei our correspondent de.spise Uie " iinelassical occupa- 
tion of standing bclynd ii counter the counter will never degrade his learn- 
ing, while Info learning may add respect and even dignity to Ihe counter It is 
the mark rather Of a weak than of a strong mind, to despise tlie daily occupa- 
tions oC daily life, UTitler the idea that hah^s, feelings, tastes, tir., arc loo fine 
iiiid deliciite for such vufyar afl'airs. But if our cotre.spoiidenl feels a strong 
impulse to add Greek to Li.s Latin, by all means let him follow the bent of h:s 
inrlin.'ition. The knowlef^*;e which wc ocquire with pleasure is worth a thou- 
sand constrained tasks. 

’* CARbuw.— Sir,— A question proposed in the ' Literary Letter-Box ’ of 
your valiMibIc joiirn.i1 of the 2fHh uU., signed W.W., strongly reminds me of an 
anecdote told of Charles II It is said the king proposed to some * savans ’ of 
his day tho following : — * What is the rqpson, that if a Ash be plaeeil in a vessel 
of water previously Accurately weighed, it will not increase the welglit ? ' The 
courtiers looked puzzled— -some, however, ingeniously attempted to account for 
the phenomenon. At length, one more cunning than the rest i^rewdly ob- 
served, ' I'loase your majesty, 1 doubt the fact.’ 

c*' Greatly doubting tho truth of ‘ W. W.'s ’ statement, 1 immediately tried the 
experiment, and fn md Ihal the camphor did not revolve ; nor, whan the oil was 
droppad in, did it * recede to the side of tlm vessel. '* Samuel I Iaughton." 

We have also tried the experiment, tiitli much the same result. The cam- 
phor hud a very slight — almost imperceptible— rotary motion, but tho drop of 
oil had no ofiTect. ^ 

All Letters intended to be answered in the Litbrary Lbttbr-Box are to bo 
addressed to ^ Thb Editor of the 1 ..onuon Saturday Journal," and 
delivered prbb, at 113, Fleet-street. 

The VbLVMBs of the London Saturday Journal may be had as followa:— 
VoLUMB 1., containing Nos. I to 26, price be, fid. In cloth. 

Volume II., Cbntainliig Nos. 27 to S2, price 5 a. fid. in cloth. 

VoLUMKs I. and II. bound together, containing the Numbers for 18S9, price 
lOf. fid. ill cloth. 

Back NoMOERSlnd Parts, to complete Sets, may always be obtained. 

• L 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, 11 3. Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Frabbr 
and Co. Dublin . Curry and Co.--Frinted and Stereotyped by Bradbury and 
Evans, WhUefrian. < 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. I. 

LANDINO AT MACAO, AND PACSAOR FROM TIIRNCE TO 
CANTON; OR, A SAIL UP THE PEARL RIVER. 

Macao in situated upon a peninsula at the southern extremity 
of Ileang Shan, an island in the magnifieent estuary ofthc Canton 
Uiver, and therefore lies on the left hand of seafaring men in their 
voyage to that city. Now, after an individual has endeared the 
tedium of crossing the line, amidst heavy rains and long calms, a 
month’s driving before a gale of wjnd in the southern ocean, and 
then Sweated under the sultry heats of the Chinese Sea, till, in all, 
four ntpons or morfc have passed over liis head, he hails, with a thrilU 
ing sense of delight, the sight of the well-built edifices of Macao 
us they glisten in the sun, and readily consents to pay the Chinese 
pilot a certain i^utnber of dollars, to allow a partner to convey him 
ashore in the (loat 1;hat had brought the said pilot to the ship. The 
sum varies, as a Chinaman knows how to ask enough ; ” but, if 
I rcinciuber riglitly, I paid six dollars for a distj^nce of about eight 
miles, which was not unreasonable. As the boat draws within the 
somi circular indentation of the land in front of Macao, a shoal of 
little skiffs, or floating cots, gather round, and a peal of voices — 
“ My biiotp,” “ My boote! ” — salute the ear of the s^anger. The 
beings from whom these soufids issue are the “ Tanka women,” 
w’hivjTiHke their little vessels both their home and the ti\eans of 
their livelihood. Their countenance is often comely, always good< 
humoured ; their clothing neat and becoming ; their persons short, 
but very erect ; their feet small, and so well proportioned that a 
lady of the West might fairly envy them. The shortness of their 
stature seems to arise from their habits, which have bctiinrs 
introduced them to an acquaintance with hard labour and ihought- 
fuliiess. ^ 

The eager sounds wc have just mentioned are meant as a chal- 
lenge to the stranger, who is presse'd with an anxiety of feeling, 
that has scarcely its fellow, to divide himself info half-a-scoie 
shares, and go ashore in as many Tanka boats. But, as this is 
impossible, he descends into one, and takes his seat upon a camp- 
stool or a four-footed settle of bambu, amidst an obstreperous din 
created by the disappointed parties. In a second or two all in 
hushed, and he is at leisure to survey with interest the comfort and 
nealiies.s that are visible in every corner of this floating edifice. 
A .m ranger has only one thing to abate his satisfaction, and that is 
found in his own breast. Report has told him that the Chinese 
have a dislike to foreigners, and arc unwilling' to admit them to a 
full participation in those sentiments of ’‘esteem and kindness 
whicli they deal out to one another. He feels, reasons, and acts 
upon this assumption, and views them from a position in which he 
cannot judge of them truly, nor excite in them those spontaneous 
effluences of kindness which he would like to see. If, however, 
he is a man of experience, he pays his hostess a quarter of a 
dollar ; but if he is somewhat “ green, or moved by generosity, 
he gives her four times that sum, which is usually the lowest 
amount of her demands. She is obliged to land him ojiposite to 
the Chinese custom-house, which, through the wretched imbecility 
of the Portuguese, is allowed to hoist its official flag and tax 
foreigners within a few yards of the governor’s residence. The fee 
paid to this custom-liousc is qnc dollar for each person ; it is a 
sort of paying one's footing upon the “celestial” lam*. If you 
refuse, the sum is exacted of the poor boatwoman who conveyed 
you : generosity, therefore, prompts you to payment. 

Alter the stranger has saluted his friends, or beaten up for a few 
acquaintances, by means of commendatory letters, which is not a 
diflicult thing, as the residents are hospitable and courteous, he 
prepares for the necessary voyage ‘to Canton. This was usually 
performc(j in of the schooners, which at intervals plied 
between Macao and Canton, to carry passengers, goods, and so 
forth. The far^ was for some time ten dollars, and the passenger, 
of course, provided for himself. Every one, when he sets out for 
the place of embarkation, is followed by one or more Colics, car- 
rying foi^s, eggs. Vice, wine, ale, and items for the tea-table, with 
a stock of all kinds of fruit, besides his luggage. He is obliged by 
authority to start from the landkig opposite to the custom-house, 
where his trunks are opened and examined by the Chinese officers, 
fhi^. with a little tact, is generally a very slight busiobss, though, 
‘Uitliout it, oftentimes a source of great annoyance. No fraud or 
nbery is needed among the in^edients of this tact~-a civil and 
patient demeanour, with the keys in your hand, are all that is* 
at'rvant takes them when the officer comes up, 
opens the trunk, and begins to lift up the clothes ; but is at once 


ordered to shut aud lock it again. The process of examination is 
thus settled in a few seconds, and you are allowed to proceed on 
board the schooner, and choose your berth for tlic night. 

The first objects that ineet you on the way arc the Nine Islands, 
a cluster of small islets that are strewed upon the surface of the 
water, like so many ant-hills. If yoifr passage is in the summer, 
wheu 'bhe wind is from the north-west, or the south-west monsoon 
prevails, you advance gaily towards Uie point of your destination, 
with a calm or two, perhaps, during the hotter parts of the day. 

on the contrary, your passage be during the winter, when the 
north-east monsoon prevails, you not unfrequently get a foul wind 
and rough weather, which modify the pleasurCkif a trip not a little. 
The island of Lintin, or Linting, as it ought to be spelt, lies in 
your way, about twenty .miles from Macao. It is a conical island, 
terminating in a peak, which renders it a conspicuous object from 
a great distance. Some of the nooks near the shore wear an 
inviting green ; but; like many of the hills in this part of China, 
they are not clothed with ^rees. No inconsiderable iiortioii of this 
estuary is covered with fishing-stakes, which give the navigator no 
small degree of annoyance, especially in the night Manyi^juudred 
Chinese, of all ages and sizes, are occupied in watching over thcKO 
contrivances, and securing such fish as happen to be caught williin 
their toils. If the schooner approaches these stakes unwarily, the 
loud call of the fisher warns him against doing a piece of mischief 
for which he would never think of atoning, and the getting into 
circnrnslwiccs which are by no means to be desired. To these 
fiB2iii»'^-stakeB the white dolphins are very great foes, without, per- 
haps, intending to do any harm. They are a merry race of 
creatures, and often amuse themselves, like the dolphins on this 
side of the world, in leaping out of the water, in lineti of greater or 
less inclination to the vertical. When young, they are of a grey 
colour; but as they increase in size, this grey changes to a pinky 
white, which, as far as I can judge, is proportioned to the age of 
the fish. Tlie fondness which these doljihins feel fur aerial excur- 
sions dues not appear iinaccountakle, wlicn we remember they 
breathe that element, not when diffused in thin solution, like the 
true fish, but as it floats in life-sustaining streams around us. The 
change which the colour undergoes is analogous to what lakes 
place in the tropic-bird, where the young are mottled with black 
and white, but assume a spotless white when full-grow-n. This fact 
I ascertained by personal observation, when 1 visited the Matilda 
reef in th' soulhern Pacific, about thirteen years ago. 

The hills on t}ie island whereon Macao is situate arc lolly and 
barren, and present a peculiarly rugged ap|>earaDcc. These, as 
you proceed iq) the river, stretch to a distance partly behind and 
partly to the left, or, as seamen say, upon your hu hoard (piarter. 
On your right you have series of lofty hills, of rude and cn>>lellute4 
formr. Their barrenness 1 once imputed to tlie nature of the soil, 
or rather to the rock from which it is derived, since it contains 
quartz in abundance, with mica, but very little feldspar, or mate- 
rial for clay. 1 learf^cd, however, to infer that this was chiefly 
owing to the keen winds from the north and east, which hinder the 
growth^of vegetables, wlicrever they have a free and constant 
access V A few miles above Macat,, on the west, is the anchorage 
ofCum-sing-moon, formed by an island and an indentation in the 
coast. Here the foreign shijis used to lie during the summer 
months, and brAvc the typhoii in July or August, with very little 
shelter from the land, by which they were too partially surrounded. 
Here I landed in my^last visit to China, and was very Courteously 
treated by the inhabitants, who were much amused at my botanical 
Jlursuits, and still more in inspecting my clothes, boxes, pins, and 
BO on. I boug?it some sweet cakes of a man, and presctited an old 
lady wlio was silting by with This act of attention seemed to 

overw'helin her — she smiled, blushed, and sat motionless in a con- 
scious fit c” confusion. Stretching far to the west is the harbour 
cf Cap-Buy-moon, to which the vessels were compelled to repair, 
after they bad been driven away from Cum-sing-moon, for the 
misconduct of the opium-dealers, who sold the drug to buyers, 

I under the patronage of the government cruisers, whose commanders 
received a dee for every cheat that was lowered down the ship’s 
si^e. 

^ After the ebbs and flows of a day or two, the voyager comes in 
sight of the “ Bocca Tigris,” or narrow entrance into what is more 
evidently a ^ branch of the Canton River ; for, on the outside of 
this, one might fancy oneself at sea, from the breadth of the cstu- 
aiy. The hills near th'Is entrance, on the left side, are of a pehuliar 
form — gibbous, or hump-ebacked, on one side, and nearly perpen- 
dicular on the other. It seems that after the bill had been formed 
by the upheaving of the Bt»*ata below, as in the case of other risings 
and acclivities, a circumscribed action lifted one half of the hill 
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above the other, and gave U a form that one might easily liken to 
an Egyptian sphinx, or to some wild beast in the act of couching. 
One of these has been com pared to a tiger, whence the Portugi^fese 
term this entrance the “ Docoa Tigris/* — bocca signifying 

mouth.’* These hills, their rifted shape, present some 
symptoms of volcanic, action, and give notice to the eye of the 
geologist that formations of this kind cannot be very far o#. A 
conjecture drawn from these appearances was verified when I 
visited Hong-kong, which is composed of trap, and, by its water-* 
falls and peaks, shows its proximity to the ^at of those terrible bnl 
magnificent phenom^a. 

On your right is beautiful little anchortige of Chuen*pe, 
formed in part by a jutting ridge of hills, whot^ summits are 
fairly crested with pine-trets. * On the extremity of the hilly pro- 
jection is a small watch-tower, which, aiDOtig thd shady fir-trees, 
has a very picturesque effect. Around thi^ point, within the 
withdrawing nook, is seen the Chinese squadron, which presents a 
spectacle that has very little of the sublime about it, as these vessels 
arc rigged in a very unsightly manner, and their sides are without 
port -holts to give them any martial effect. The guns rest upon 
tlic upper deck, and make their appearance near the middle of the 
vessel, where a certain portion of the gunwale, or parapet, is 
removed for their accommodation. They arc small, mounted 
iqion a sorry imitation of a carriage, and are, I believe, incapable 
of elevation or depression, except by a recourse to a tedious and 
clumsy contrivance. It was in this lonely nook that the redoubted 
licet of" Admiral Kwan lately attacked her Majesty’s sloops, add 
would have been sent to the bottom with his fleet, hud our vessels 
continued their fire. 

On each side of the entrance the Chinese have erected fortifica- 
tions, to keep out aggressors. 1 forgot, when upon the spot, to 
reckon the number of guns; but they are enow, if well manned, to 
disable any ship that should attempt to pass up. In the face of 
these fortifications, with one, two, or three others upon the 
islands liard by, the Imogens ^nd the Androi^ache attempted to 
cuter the Hogue, as this entrance is otherwise called, at the com- 
maml of Lord Napier, in 1834, and, amidst calms and baffling 
winds, effected their purpose. The pleasant nook and the 
forts, amidst a curious and interesting scenery, are destined, 
])erchance, to be the silent witnesses of some preiiminaries, that 
ill their issue will break off the yoke that presses so heavily upon 
the neck of the (/hincse. • 

After the stranger has entered the Bogue, anew scene presents 
itself — a smooth and even lapse of water, gliding in soft tranquillity 
between two verdant banks. These banks are thc«lluvium which 
the current has brought dow|) and deposited in its. present situ- 
ation ; and thus shows how, in many instances, a river not 
only brings water to irrigate the soil, but even the soil ilself, 
where the hilly portions, from the nature of the rock, or the mete- 
oric changes that act upon them, are no^ susceptive of ready 
cultivation. By what a simple cause is a most beneficial effect 
produced ! — the water sweeps the soil from the mountains by the 
greatness of its velocity, and when it has gained a level, Jind lost 
iis momentum, lets it fall gradifaliy to the bottom of the. channel, 
where it is most shallow ; and in this way gives origin to* islands 
and the fertile plains that skirt tlSe bills upon the main land. On 
the right you have rice-fields without number, w4iicii are of such 
an inviting green, that the character fyr this grass has a tropical 
sense of fair or beautiful, when used in composition. As the tide 
runs down nearly eighteen out of twenty-four hours, your progres*? 
is gcnerall]^ slow and tedious, and the monolonctMs hours of a 
tranipiil night and a scorching ore varied only by taking up 
and letting go your anchor. It wOuld not be difficult to land and 
refresh yourself with a walk ; but the conduct of Chinese 
magistrates, who never let slip an opportunity of rendering th^ 
minds of the common people evil-affected towards the stranger, 
has rendered such a walk a little hazardous. And here 1 cannot 
acquit .John Bull altogether of blame ; for, to be plain with him, 
bis carriage is too overbearing when he encounters the inhabitants 
of other soils. He may, perhaps, fancy that his good qualities, 
and above all his noted generosity, may make amends for rude- 
ness ; but the natives seldom understand the mattedin this light. 
1 hey would prefer a look of kindness, or an expression of civility, 
to the whole amount of bis unknown perfections. Many of my 
predecessors in these passages from Macao to Canton have landed, 
and walked about the country without iqsult and annoy arvee ; and. 
fur iny part, 1 should have been glad of Uie same opportunities. 

On your left, ujion an isolated hill of « rounded outline, stands 
one of those structures which the obliging humour of our painters 
and engravers has rendered so familiar to our eye— I mean the 


pagodaa. The original design of these singular edifices has often 
been a matter of question ; but we shall not be far from the truth, 
perhaps, if we guess that they were at first intended for altars 
reared to the lieaven which, \fi the earliest departure from the 
knowledge of the true God, usurped his place. They are built of 
various materials, and generally in a series of stories for the con- 
venience of erection. The Chinese seem to think that they 
exert a kindly influence ujfon the surrounding country, in the way 
of obtaining rain and fruitful showers. 

The iflains of alluvium, to which we adverted jnst now, are 
divided into fields by raised terraces of earth ; for a Chinese * 
farmer’s estate is just the inverse of ours in the mode of plotting 
the ground. For with us the field is dry land, and the fenT.e, or 
line of demarcation, a ditch for letting oif the water ; with him, 
the way-mark is a bank of dry land, while tlie field is a splash of 
water. Upon these terraces, near the margin of the water, the 
plantain -tree is set in rows, which within a few monihs rises from a 
sprout to a tree, bears a load of fruit, and dies to mate way for its 
suGcesBors, which germinate in offsets from the same root. These 
rows have a very ^iretty appearance, and thus are a source of 
beauty as well as utility. They do not. however, please us more 
than the AfcAi, which is planted in the same way, hut a little 
farther from the water’s edge. The tree is a sort of pollard, from 
frequent prufling, and has a head that is nearly hemispheric upon a 
trunk of not more than ten or fifteen feet in height. The foliage 
is of a deep green, which is a beautiful groundwork for the redPdye 
of the fruit. The cflEect is not one that dazzles the eye by a 
splendour of contrasted colours vividly atriking upon the sense, 
hut one ou which the lover of nature’s beauty delights to gaze at 
leisure. 

We now approach Whampoa, where the foreign vessels are 
obliged to anchor, to take iu their cargoes. Here the English 
language is heard on all sides, in a curious mongrel w'kcn uttered 
by Chinese, but such as answers the purpose ot buyer ajid seller, 
servant and master. Strangers never resorted to a practice more 
prejudicial to their reputation, than when ihey made up their minds 
that a Chinaman should communicate with them in such a broken 
dialect ; for he has been led to think that we have not wit enough 
to learn his language, and that our own is so poor and scanty that 
he could learn it in about six weeks. The island of Whampoa, 
which here divides this part, of the river into two channels, is low 
in most of its extent, but hem and there rises into a hillock. On 
one stands a very curious pagoda, which is surrounded by scaffold- 
ings from top to bottom, wheUicr for beauty or architectural pur- 
poses 1 did not learn. , 

French Island and Dane’s Island are tolerably elevated, and arc 
of a picturesque kind, especially as the hills are terraced iu some 
places. On these foreigners often take an excursion ; and as the 
Chinese here are most of them acquaintances, disturbances are 
uiifrcquent. 

A Chinese village appears in the distance, as if it were seated in 
a grove ; and is therefore a specimen of the native taste, which 
delights in the combination of trees and houses, — a taste by ^no 
means alien from our own, though 1 must confess the Chinese 
have the advantage of us ; for they have neither a glistening 
expanse of white, nor an offensive groundwork of red colours, 
which in such large proportions do not harmonise w’iih the \mls 
around them. Their bricks are sAall a’nd of a bluish-grey colour, 
and, being parted in construction by narrow white lines, they 
have a very neat appearance. The gable-ends of the cottage are 
expanded* into a round lobe or facing at the top, and wind in a 
revolute manner towards the eaves. The native builder by this 
means contrives to exchange straight lines for others of various 
curvaJlire ; an idea which he jmrHieB in finishing the ridge of the 
roof — for, instead of a straieht line, wc have a crest that is figured 
so as to secure a variety of inflections. The gabhkends are finished 
with great neatness and taste ; and it is these tjjat impart a singu- 
larity to the aspect of the village now supposed to be within our 
keii. 

As we draw near to Canton, wc find few objAits of an architec- 
tural kind to elicit our admiration. There is an edifice ou our 
right, which is a combination of^he temple and the pag§da,%nd, 
being under the shade of some spreading trees, has a very pretty 
effect ; a Chinese fort or two, which were erected in consequence 
of the “ hammering *’ the Imogene tnd the Andromache gave to • 
thii forts at the Bogue, in 1834 f a very small allowance of skiHL 
and intrepidity would suffice to take them. There are besides two 
objects, called the French and the Dutch Folly, the reniainSttsf 
some defences erected some years ago by the Dutch and French, 
with the view of obtaining a footing in China. But the eye wan- 
V 2 • 
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aers over a scene clustered with housesi or green with plantations, 
and descries nothing to impress one with any feeling orwonder at 
the ingenuity or vast conception of constructive man. The river 
near the city is covered with craft^f every description. Among 
the rest, the unwieldy Chin-chew junk makes no inconsiderable 
figure, with its high he^d and stern, and its masts,^ without the 
beautiful apparatus of lesser masts, or the picturesque display of 
shrouds and stays, as with us. Swarms of small boats, with their 
awning, which resembles the top or hood of a carrier’s van, glide 
past you in every direction, as they waft goods or passAigers to 
their different destinations. Besides these, we see at«anchor, or 
sailing past us, large hulks filled with the wares of the merchant, 
and have a far greater adaptation to the purposes of utility than 
they have to awalcen sentiments of delight in the mind of the 
beholder. A different spectacle is presented by the flower-boats, 
and others of a similar construction, occupied by families of the 
wealthy, who lcy9 to roam and to enjoy a kind of amphibious 
life. Tiiesc An a sort of floating house, with a flat roof and up- 
right sides, and chapiters or cornices of fantastic carvings ; they 
are also panelled, and adorned with a vast deal Gf open-work ; they 
are often painted green, with a profusion of gilded points and 
flowers. In a word, they are very beautiful, in a sensf* which wc 
ran readily appreciate ; and nothing seems wanting to recommend 
them to the heart as well as fp the eye but the thoujfnt that they 
are the abodes of innocence and truth. The inmates are often seen 
upod the roof, or looking out in the earlier parts of the da/ ; and, 
though their characters are degraded, such is the force of that 
modesty so highly extolled in China, that we seldom detect any- 
thing improper in their deportment. The boats occupied by 
families rival these in beauty of workmanship, but are far less 
prodigal in gaiety of gold and colours. There is a decorum in 
this which the stranger can easily understand and feel.* As we 
pass, the father, mother, and daughters present tliemselvos, and 
return a look of complacency carelessly thrown upon them with 
smiles and laughs of the most good-natured and exhilarating kind. 
On such occasions, we see Chinese beauty set off by that shame- 
facedness so characteristic of the country. 

Wc are now supposed to be in front of the European factories, 
whi(‘h fire a line of ecliflees hnilt in foreign style, and present a very 
goodly sight. 1 said a ** line,” hut perhaps I might have said a 
scpinro with as much jtropriety ; for each gate within the line or 
fuyade conducts you to a multitude of dwellings and warehouses, 
in which some of tjic most enterprising of merchants transact their 
business or lay up tlieir stores. Apart from these factories, 
there is not a single specimen of architectu\;c to merit a moment’s 
attention ; buildings we have without number, but all alike mean 
and contouiptible iu their aspect. The style and taste which pleased 
IIS 80 well when we beheld a hamlet bosomed in a grove, here dis- 
appoints us beyond measure. Wc land, perhaps, at the steps that 
conduct 118 to a garden once owned by the East India Company, 
where the trees and shrubs in full bloom percUanco comfort the 
eye, and make us ready to forgive the Chinese uchitect, who never 
seems to have been aware that a city of cottages makes a very 
despicable figure. 

Tfie factories are surmounteil with broad terraces, where the 
foreigners refresh themselves morning and evening witli the winds 
that*happen to blow' in the hotter seasons of the year. From one 
of these we ran take a survey sif the whole city of Canton, with 
the lofty hills that lie upon the back and north sidfc of it, — a 
countless display of buildings congregated together in tliick and 
confused array, without a single structure of size or elevation to 
relieve the monotonou.s sameness of the entire landscape. This 
has arisen from the deficiency of Chinese architectural skill, which 
will not allow them to form rcof of any considerablec span. 
Instead of rafters aniji tie-beams, and other mechanical contriv- 
ances for Resisting a lateral pressure, their beams run from end to 
end, and must be hel||j^d by pillars, if there be any breadth in the 
slope at all. Tl^c general reader may not have directed his atten- 
tion to the manner in which our roofs are constructed, and there- 
fore may not understand me ; but this I may say, without the risk 
of being unintelligible, that every ingenious device which a 
workman takes among us to st^^ngthen his roof, and to render 
pillars unnecessary, is altogether overlooked by the Chinese. In 
front of the factory once tenanted by the chiefs of thy Bast India 
,,Conltpany is a large quadrang..ilar gallery, covered by a broad roof, 
mad used as a promenade. This i/as built by au English architect, 
was obliged to use Chinese assistants. At the head of these 
aiiistauts was a man who laid claim to certain architectural preten- 
sions, and thought himself more than a match for the '^/ank^/ctvei ” 
builder. The latter, of course, constructed the roof so as to render 


intermediate pillars unnecessary, and, I dare say, valued himself 
upon the skill he had display cd in the contrivance. The Chinese 
viewed the matter in a different light, and felt that to hang a roof 
upon nothing was only pqssible in a dream : he applied, therefore, 
to the chief of the factory, and stated his reasons with so much 
effect, that he obtained an order fo^ the rearing of sundry un- 
wieldy pillars for helping a roof which could have helped itself. 
The foreigner was mortifled exceedingly ; bfit his science went for 
nothing with a man who ought to have been a Chinese, or any- 
thing else, for the miild and conception he had. To relieve the 
unsightliness, he fluted the pillars ; but this was only to gain a 
second discomfiture, for the Chinese' architect and the Anglo- 
Chinese chief decided that they looked better without it : there 
they stand, therefore, it- all their liaised and useless deformity. 
They say it brokte the poor man’s heart. 

SAIUNO DISTANCES. 

From Mannft to Nine Jalands, Ti Sailing dislanco frnro Macno to the 
miles. Bogup, about no miles. 

From Macao to Lintin, 20 miles. Sailing distance from the Bogue to 

From Macao to Cum-sing-moon, lA Whampoa, nearly :iO miles, 
miles. From Whampoa to Canton, 12 miles. 

Breadth of river, measured across There are many siiiillows near the 
T.hitin, nearly 18 miles. Bogue; but there is water cnouRh in 

Narrowest part of tho Bogue, 2 mid channel to admit bhlpi of the 
milas. largest size os far as Whampoa. 


SOVEREIGN GULLS. 

Many years ago we remember to have read a laughable intro- 
duction to one of th? Westminster play.s, where the seeiie is laid 
in a police-office, the parties arcused being a party of rioters who 
had made a disturbance in the theatre. Tlieir defence is taken up 
by a young lawyer, himself one of the delinquents, who ingeniously 
argues, that since man is by nature an imitative creature, it is per- 
fectly lawful for him to bellow, **10 bleat, to howl, or to hi.s.s, 
(offences charged against the prisoners,) sin(?o in so doing tln'yaet 
in strict accordance with nature, the universal law. Much tin* same 
sort of argument seems made use of by very many who live by 
gulling their neighbours in an infinite variety of ways. They pro- 
bably argue that since man is by nature a gullible creature, and as 
to beguiled it is necessary that some should gull, it follows that it 
is naturH'dy lawful to gull; and so quiet their conseicnces, if tliey 
chance to have, any, which may be doubtful. The English, though 
not easily cheated in sober business, arc wonderfully apt to be 
taken by anything novel or uncommon : our natural caution seems 
to forsake us, and we run headlong ^nto the snare. 

About a year ago, we formed one of an edified group, who, in 
one bf the narrow lanes of the “ city,” listened to tho vociferations 
of a knave, who, after the fashion of a trick as old and as respect- 
able as “ ring-droppmg,” was trying to sell hovcreitpis at a half- 
penny each. It was a wager, the brazen-faced rascal said, and he 
was almost breathless with hi.s exertions, trying to sell them in a 
given t'me. “ It won't do," said wc ; “ people in the very hcartof 
our great * city’ arc not to be hoaxed — the ‘ money m.'irkot’ i.s too 
near hand." At that moment a brother of the then Ijord Mayor 
(Wilson) happening to pass, ^'poke to a policeman ; and the 
“ sovereign" ro^guc darted into a public-house. The suburbs of 
the metropolis, liowevcr, present a finer field for experiment. One 
morning lately we \t^rc startled at hearing a most unaccountable 
vociferation in the street, and stepping to the wniidow, beheld a man 
dressed in a sl^abby Newmarket coat and a red belcher liandkcr- 
I chief, apparently a sort of uqdcrling of the spo/ling world. 

pacing up and down at a most* rapid rate, speaking all the while 
I at tlie ve^ top of a somewhat powerful voice. Wc at first 
imagined mm to be some poor lunatic escaped from his keepers, 
but were quickiy undeceived, when, on listening further, we heard 
the following pretty piece of eloquence: — “Fifty goolden sove- 
reigns at thrbc-pence each, to decide a most important wager 
between Captain Smith and Captain Brown — the parties are now 
waiting foi^the decision. Fifty goolden sovereigns at three-pence 
cash. The wager is, that in the short space of half an hour 1 shall 
dispose of fifty goolden sovereigns at three-pence each — ^in the 
short space of one half hour — fifty goolden sovereigns at three- 
pence each.” 

^So ran the tenor of his speech, which he incessantly repeated, 
walking up and dowii*during the whole time, with a most hurried 
and yet important aspect, displaying in his left hand a heap of 
yellow metal, while his rijght hand, elevated in air, gave additional 
effect to his eloquence. 

AU the neighbourhood was in a state of excitement, and every 
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window showed one curious face, and many more than one. Fifty 
golden sovereigns at three-pence a>piece — but still a little lingering 
hesitation was displayed as to who should be the first to venture — 
it might be a cheat. But, then, Captain Sgiith and Captain Brown, 
who could rrsist such namcs^’ Military gentlemen will sometimes 
do such extraordinary things— and, tlien, there wag the ready cash in 
the left hand of the proclaimer of these glad tidings. “ Bless Ine," 
said each good lady, ** ’tis no great loss after all, and if it be true, 
why should not I have one of these fifty sovereigns that are going 
a.beggingi I sec them in his hand, anti I have not been toe 
market so often as noj to know false coin from real. Tm not to 
be deceived in a hiirtfy — three-pence for a sovefeign ; well, to be 
sure, young men will do foolish things — Betty, l^tty, take this 
three-pence and buy me a ibvAeign.*^ • 

And, Betty, no less eager than her mistress, darte^out, intent upon 
getting one for herself as well as her mistress.^ The example was 
quickly followed, and how many threc-pences the rogue pocketed 
we know not, but he probably thought it ])rudent not to stay too i 
long in one quarter, lest some indignant individuals of the mascu- 
line genfler might sally out and inflict summary justice on the 
general deceiver ; for, as may be expected, his golden sovereigns 
were anything but genuine, as the Yankees say. Nevertheless, 
his scheme must have prospered, for only three days after we en- 
countered tliis unblushing varlct, not a quarter of a mile from tiie 
spot where wc first beheld him, proclaiming the great bet between 
Captain Smith and Captain Brown, the parties who w'cre still 
waiting ; and his success did not seem to have diminished. * 
ft is one characteristic of a commercial world, that, when a 
successful speculation in any particular line has occurred, others 
will follow the track. So it is in the roguish world. A few days 
after the appearance of the agent of Captain Smith and (’aptain 
Brown, two opponents (for this ]>arty hunted in couples) ap- 
peared on the held, and judiciously observing that females had 
been the chief purchasers on the former occasions, (we would not 
say but that sfime greedy malA had been cna(;()nced in back par- 
lours, modestly unuilling to make any display of avarice,) these 
new pretenders advertised that they were provided with “finely- 
polished Rcis.sors, warranted not to be purchased under sixpence at 
any shop in London, together with a weekly paper, (what this 
might lie we did not ascertain), merely to advertise the paper.*’ 
Their success seemed to equal, if not su^ass, that of our friend 
with the “ goolden sovereigns.*' ^ • 

It is good to laugh. We are not weeping philosophers, and 
such things as wc have related may be fairly laughed at, even with 
those who have been the suiTerers; but we may draw a lesson from 
such apparently trivial circumstances. They may be well applied 
to much more important matters, and we must all tafee care not to 
pay our three-pcncc for u goolden soveroigu or, in the ^cll- 
known language of a practical philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, 
“ Not to pay too dear for our whistle.’’ ^ 


HISTORY OF AN UNGKA APE. • 

Thk late Mr. Bonnet, in his ‘^Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; being the Journal of 
B Naturalist in those countries Muring 1832, 1833, and 1834,” 
gives us the following history of an Ungka ape : — 

“ Duringif visit to Singapore in 1830, 1 procui'td, through thekind- 
ness of E. Boustead, Esq., a male specimen of the Ungka ape (//j^/i^- 
bales syndactyld). The animal had been recently brought by a Malay 
lad, in a prdh, from the Menangkabau country, inYhe interior of 
Sumatra. The. Malays at Singapore always called the creature 
U ngka ; but 1 observe, in the Linncan Transactions, it is culled, by 
Sir Stamford Uaffies, Siamang ; and the Ungka is tliereft described 
as a diiferent animal,— the same as that utider the name of Onkef 
in the splendid work on the Mammalia (vols. v. and vi.) by F. 
Cuvier. The natives, however, at Singapore denied ihis being the 
Siamang, at the same time stating that the Siamang resembled it 
in form, but differed in having the eyebrows and liairviround the 
face of a white colour. ^ 

y The Uylohaies syndactyla is described and figur^ also in Dr. 
llorsfield’s Zoology of Java ; but the engraving does not give a 
correct idea of the animal, nor have I as yet seen one that does. 
Three beautiful drawings were taken for me, from the specimen 1 
possessed, after its death, in different positidns ; and having pre- 
served the skeleton in the skin, its gencfal appearance was more 
natural than stuffed specimens usu^ly are ; they were executed 
by the able pencil of Charles Landseer, Elq. 

” On board the ship Sophia, during the passage to England, 


ample opportunities were afforded me to study this singularly in- 
tercsting little animal. 

In colour, the animal was of a beautiful jet-black, being 
covered with coarse hair over ^he whole body. The face has no 
hair, except on the sides, as wliiskers, and the hair stands forward 
from the forehead over the eyes : there is very little beard. The skin 
of the face is black ; the arms are very long : the hair on the arms 
runs in one direction, viz.,* down wards ; that on the fore-arm, up- 
wards : tlie hands arc long and narrow, fingers long and tapering ; 
thumb slA>rt, not reaching farther than the first joint of the fore- 
finger ; the palms of the hands and soles of the feet are bare and 
black ; the legs arc short, in proportion to the arms and body ; 
the feet are long, prehensile,' and, when the animal is in a sTtting 
posture, are turned inwards, and the toes are usually bent. The 
first and second toes are united (except at the last joint) by a mem- 
brane. From this circumstance the animal has derived its specific 
name. He invariably walks in the erect posture when on a level 
surface, and then the arms either hang down, enablitg him some- 
times to assist himself with his knuckles ; or, what is more usual, 
he keeps his arms aplifted, in nearly an erect position, with the 
hands pendent, ready t>). seize a rope, and climb uji on the 
approach of danger, or on the obtrusion of strangers. He walks 
rather quick in the erect posture, but with u waddling gait, and is 
soon run dow^, if, whilst pursued, he^has no opportunity of escap- 
ing by climbing. 

“ Onsthe foot are five toes, the great toe being placed lik^he 
thumb of the hand : form of the foot is somewhat similar to 

that of the hand.havin^an equally prehensile power ; the great toe 
has a capability of much extension outwards, which enlarges the 
surface of the foot when the animal walks. The toes are short ; 
the great toe is the longest. The eyes are close together, with the 
irides of a hazel colour ; the upper eyelids have lashes, the lower 
have none. The nose is confluent with the face, except at the 
nostrils, which ore a little elevated. The mouth large, ears small, 
resembling the human, except in being deficient in the pendent 
lobe. lie has nails on the fingers and toes, and has hard tuber- 
cles on the tuberosities of the ischium, but is destitute of a tail, 
or even the rudiment of one. 

His food is various : he preferred vegetable diet, as rice, plan- 
tains, &c., and was ravenously fond of carrots, of wliich wc had 
some quantity preserved on board. Although when tit dinner he 
would behave well, not intruding his paw into our plates, having 
‘ acquired politeness,’ as Jack would say, by being on board, yet, 
when the carrots appeared, all his decorum was lost in his eager 
desire for them ; and required some exertion to keep him from 
attacking them ' with tooth and paw,’ unmindful whether we 
wished it or not, and against all the laws and regulations of the 
table. A piece of carrot would draw him from one end of the 
table to the other, over which he would walk, without disturbing 
a single article, although the ship was rolling at the time ; so 
admirably can thiMX animals balance themselves. This is well seen 
when they playl^Put the rigging of a ship at sea: often, when 
springing from rope to rope, have I expected to sec him buffeting 
the waves, and as often did I find that all my fears were grouifd- 
Icss. 

” He would drink tea, coffee, or chocolate, but neither wine nor 
spirits. Of animal food, ne preferred fowl ; but a lizard liaving been 
caught on board, it was placed befifre him, when he seized the rep- 
tile install Ay in his paw, and greedily devoured it. He was also 
very fond of sweetmeats, such as jams, jellies, dates, &c. ; and no 
child with the ‘ sweetest tooth ’ ever evinced more delight after 
* boiis-bons ’ than did this little creature. Some Manilla sweet 
cakes that were on board he was always eager to jtruoure, and 
would snot unfrequently enter the cabin in which tliev were kept, 
and endeavour to lift up the cover of the jar : he was not less fond 
of onions, although their acridity caused himto sieeze aiW loll out 
his tongue : when he took one, lie used to put it into his mouth, 
and immediately eat it witli great rapidity. * 

” The first instance I observed of his attachment to liberty was 
soon after he had been presented to me by Mx. Boustead. Ou 
entering the yard in which he was tied up, one morning, I was 
not well pleaseil at observing him^busily engaged in rcmovinuphis 
belt, to which the cord or chain was fixed (which, as 1 alterwards 
understood, Juid been loosened on purpose), at tlie same time 
whining and uttering a peculiar sque^lking noise. As soon oA he 
hud succeeded in procuring his liberty, he walked, in his usual 
cre^t posture, towards some Malays, who were standing near the 
place ; and, after hugging the legs of several of the party, without, 
however, permitting them to take him in their arms, he went to a 
Malay lad, who seemed to be the object of his search *, for, on 
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meeting with him, he immediately climbed into hU arms, and 
hugged him closely, having an expression, in both the look and 
manner, of gratification at being once again in the arms of him 
who 1 now understood was bis former master. When this lad 
■old the animal to Mr. Boustead, lie was tied up in the court-yard 
of that gentleman's house, and his screams to get loose used to be 
a great annoyance to residents in the vicinity. Several times he 
effected his escape, and would then make for the water-side, the 
Malay lad being usually on board the proa in which he had 
arrived from Sumatra. He was never re-taken untk, having 
reached the water, he could proceed no farther. The day previous 
to sailing 1 sent him on board. Aa the lad that originally brought 
him \x)ald not be found, a Malay • servant to Mr. Boustead was 
deputed to take dnarge of him. The animal was a little trouble- 
some at first, but afterwards became quiet in the boat. On arriv- 
ing on board, he soon managed to make his escape, rewarding his 
conductor wit^ a bite, as a parting remembrance, and ascended 
the rigging c'ith' such agility as to excite the astonishment and 
odmirucion of the crew. As the evening approached, the animal 
same down on the deck, and was readily swsnred. We found, 
however, in a day or two, that he ws^ so docile when at liberty, 
and so very much irritated at being confined, that he was permitted 
to range about the deck or rigging. We sailed from Singapore for 
England with him on the 1 8th of November, 1 030. ^ 

** lie usually, on first cobing on board, after taking exercise 
abc'it the rigging, retired to rest at sunset, on the maintpp, com- 
ing on deck regularly at .daylight. Tl^ continued until our 
arrival off the Cape, when experiencing Aower temperature, he 
expressed an eager desire to be taken to my arms, and to be per^ 
mi tied to pass the night in my cabin, for which he evinced such a 
decided partiality, that, on the return of warm weather, he would 
not retire to 4he maintop, but seemed to have a determination to 
stay wher« he thought himself the most comfortable, and which I, 
at last, after much crying and solicitation from him, permitted. 

He was not able to take up small objects with facility, on ac^ 
count of the disproportion of the size of the thumb to the fingers. 
The metacarpal bone of the thumb has the mobility of a first joint 
The form of both the feet and hands gives a great prehensile power, 
fitted for the woods or forests, the natural hnbitat of these 
animals, where it must be almost an impossibility to capture an 
adult of the species alive. 

** When sleeping, he lies along, either on the side or back, rest- 
ing the head on the hands, and is always desirous of retiring to 
rest at sunset. It was at this time he would approach me uncalled 
for, making a peculiar begging, chirping nqjse ; an indication that 
he wished to be taken into the cabin to be put to bed. Before I 
admitted him into my cabin, after having firmly stood against his 
piteous beseeching tones and cries, he would go up the rigging 
and take up his reposing place for the night in the maintop. He 
would often (1 suppose from his approximation to civilization) in- 
dulge in bed some time after sunrise, and freqj^tly when I awoke 
Fhave seen him lying on his back, his long Mbs stretched out, 
and, with eyes open, appearing as if buried in (feiep reflection. At 
sufiset, when he was desirous of retiring to rest, he would approach 
his fi'iends, uttering his peculiar chirping note, a beseeching sound, 
begging to be taken into their arms : his request once acceded to, 
he Was as aBhesive as Sindbad's Old Man of the Sea; any attempt 
to remove him being followed«-by violent screams. He could not 
endure disappointment, and, like the human species, Vas always 
better pleased when he had his own way ; when refused or disap- 
pointed at anything, he would display the freaks of temper of a 
spoiled child — lie on the deck, roll about, throw his arms and legs 
in various attitudes and directions, dash everything aside that might 
be within his reach, walk hurriedly, repeat the same sceue over 
and over again, and utter the guttural notes of ra, ra — the employ- 
ment of Voercivc measures during the paroxysms reduced him in 
a short period to a system of obedience, and the violence of his 
temper by such nfeans became in some degree checked. Often 
has he reminded me of that pest to society, a spoiled child, who 
may justly be defined as papa's pride, mama’s darling, the visi- 
tor’s terror, and an annoyance to all the living animals, men and 
makl sepants, dogs, cats, the bouse that it might be in- 

habiting. 

When he came, at sunset, to be taken into my ayrmi, and was 
refUtied, be would 4rall into as paroxysm of rage ; but finding that 
unaucctiKsful and unattended tig he would mount the rigging, ^tid 
hanffini; over that part of the deck on which 1 was walking, would 
suddenly drop himself into my arms. 

“ One instance of a very close approximation to, if it may not 
be considered absolutely an exercise the teosoning fkculty, 


occurred in this animal, (^nce or twice 1 lectured him on taking 
away my soap continually from the washing-place, which he would 
remove, for his amusement, from that place, and leave it about the 
cabin,. One morning Lwas writing, the ape being present in the 
cabin, when, casting my eyes towards him, 1 saw the little fcDow 
taking the soap. I watched him, lAriihout his perceiving that I 
did so : and he occasionally would cast a furtive glance towards 
the place where I sat. 1 pretended to write ; he seeing me busily 
occupied, took the soap, and moved away with it in his }>aw. When 
nhe had walked lialf the length of the cabin, I spoke quietly without 
frightening him. The instant he found I saw him, he walked 
back again, and deposited the soap nearly ha the same place from 
whence he had taken it. There was certainly something more 
than instinct in that action : he evideatly betrayed a consciousness 
of having dono wrong, both by his first and last actions ; — and 
what is reason if that is not an exercise of it } 

He soon kneW the name of Ungka, which had been given to 
him, and would readily 6ome to those to whom he was attached 
when called by that name. His mildness of dispositida and play- 
fulness of manner made him a universal favourite wi'h all on 
board. 

He was playful, but preferred children to adults. He became 
particularly attached to a little Papuan child (Eluu, u native of 
Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides group,) who was on board, 
and whom it is not improbable he may have in some degree con- 
sidered as having an affinity to his species. They were often seen 
sitting near the capstan, the animal with his long arm round her 
neck, lovingly eating biscuit together. 

She would lead him about by his long arms, like an cider lead- 
ing a younger child : and it was the height of the grotesque to 
witness him running round the capstan, pursued by, or pursuing, 
the child. He would waddle along, in the erect posture, at a 
rapid pace, sometimes aiding himself by his knuckles ; but when 
fatigued, be would spring aside, seize hold of the first rope he 
came to. and, ascending a short dibtance, regard himself as safe 
from pursuit. 

In a playful manner he would roll on deck with the child. as if 
in a mock combat, pushing with his feet (in which action he pos- 
sessed great muscular power), entwining his long arms around 
her, and pretending to bite ; or, seizing a rope, he would swing 
towards her, and when efforts were made to seize him would elude 
the graBfr by swinging al^y ; or he would, by way of changing the 
plan of attack, jlrop suddenly on her from the ropes aloft, and then 
engage in various playful antics. He would play in a similar 
I manner with adults ; but finding them usually too strong and 
i rough for him, he preferred children, giving up his games with 
I them, if any adults joined in the sports at the same time. 

“if however, an attempt was made by the child to play with 
him, when he had no inclination, or after he had sustained some 
disappointment, lie usually made a slight impression with his teeth 
on her arm, just sumcient to act as a warning, or a sharp hint, 
that no liberties were to be taken with his person ; or, ns the 
child would say, ‘ Ungka no like play now.’ Not uufrequently, a 
stringdieiug tied to his leg, the child would amuse herself by drag- 
ging tlie patient animal about the deck : this he would good- 
naturedly bear^ for some time, ntbinking, perhaps, it amused his 
little playmate ;c but finding it last longer than he expected, he 
became tired of that fun, in which he had no share, except in 
being the sufferer ; Hie would then make endeavours to disengage 
him.«)plf and retire. If he found his efforts fruitless, he would 
quietly walk un to the child, and make an impression with his teeth 
in a ratio of hardness according^to his treatment : thlit hint soon 
terminated the sport and procured him his liberty. 

** There were also on board the ship several small monkeys, with 
whom Un^xa was desirous of forming interesting conversaziones, 
to introduce a social cfiaracter among the race, while away the 
tedious hours, which pass but tardily in a ship, and dissipate the 
monotony of *the voyage : to this the little monkeys would not 
accede ; they treated him as an outcast, and all cordially united to 
repel the ff^iproaches of the * little Inan in black,' by chattering, 
and various other hostile movements peculiar to them. 

** Ungka, •thus repelled in his kind endeavours to establish some- 
thing like sociality amongstthem, determined in his own mind to 
annoy and punish them for their impudence ; so. the next time 
they united, as before, in a body on his approach, he watched the 
opportunity, and when one was off hia guard, seized a rope, and, 
swinging towards him, caught him by the tail, and hauled away 
Upon it, much to the anqpyance of the owner, who had no idea that 
such a retaliation was to take place ; he continued pulling upon it, 
81 if determined to detach it, until the agility and despwation 
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of the monkey at being so treated obliged him to relinquish his 
hold. 

But it not unfrequently happened that he made his way up the 
rigging, dragging the monkey by the tail after him^ and thus made 
liim follow his course most unwillingly. • If in his ascent he re- 
quired both hands, he wouy pass the tail of his captive into th 
prehensile power of his foot. It was the most grotesque ^scenc 
ifuaginuble, and will long remain in the remembrance of those who 
witnessed it, and was performed by Ungka with the most perfect 
gravity of countenance, while the poor suffering monkey grinned^ 
chattered, twisted about, making the mosl strenuous endeavouA 
to escape from his owonent's grasp. His countenance, at all times 
a figure of fun, nowliad terror added to it, increasing the delinea- 
tion of beauty ; and when th^poor beast had been dragged some 
distance up the rigging, Unf^ka, tired of hA labou^, would suddenly 
let go his liold of the tail, when it would fequire some skill on the 
part of the monkey to seize a rope, to preventjiis receiving a com- 
pound fracture by a rapid descent on dgek. Ungka, having him- 
self no camial extremity, knew well that he was perfectly free from 
any rettUnRlon on the part of his opponents. 

“ As this mode of treatment was far from being either amusing or 
instructive to the monkeys, they assembled together in an execulive 
council^ wlicreit was determined tliat, in future, the * big black stran- 
ger,’ who did not accord with them in pfoportions, and who demeaned 
himself by walking erect, wearing no tail, and was in several other 
respects guilty of uninonkey-like conduct, should be for the future 
avoided and treated w'ith contempt ; and should he again think pro- 
per to assault any of the body, they should all unite and punish lum 
for his violent conduct. Ungka, when again he madeaiiy atempt to 
renew his amusement of pulling tails, met with such a warm recep- 
tion from all the litttle creatures assembled, that he found it neces- 
sary to give up tak-leariiifj ^ and doote himself to other pursuits. 
He had, however, such an incliuatiuu to draw mU tales, that being 
obliged, from * peculiar circumstances,’ to relinquish those of the 
monkeys, ho cultivated the friendship of a little clean pig that ran 
about the deck, and, taking his tail in hatid, endeavoured, by 
frequent pulling, to reduce it from a curled to a straight form ; but 
all liib efTorts were in vain, although piggy did not c.\])ress any ill- 
feeling at bis kind endeavours. 

** When dinner was announced by tlie steward, and the captain 
and officers assembled in the cuddy, then Ungka, considering him- 
self as also one of, the mess, would be seeo bending his steps 
towards the cuddy, and entering, took his station on a corner of 
the table, between the captain and myself : tbdl'c he remained 
waiting for bis share of the food, considering that we were all in 
duty and humanity bound to sup))ly him with a sftfficieucy of pix)- 
vender. When from any of his ludicrous actionv at table we all 
burst out in loud laughter, he would vent his indignation at •being 
made the subject of ridicule, by uttering his peculiar hollow, hark- 
ing noise, at the same time inflating the air- sac, and regarding the 
persons laughing with a most serious look,%intil they liad ceased, 
when he would quietly resume his dinner. 

” The animal had an utter dislike to confinement, and was of 
such a social disposition as always lo prefer company to Being left 
nlonc. When shut up, liis rage was very violent, throwing everything 
about that was lying near, or tlyit he could move, in his place of 
conflnement, but becoming perfectly quiet when Released. When 
the animal was standing with his ^ck towards *lhe spectator, his 
being tail-loss, and standing erect, gave hirnp the appearance of a 
little black hairy man ; and such an object might easily have been 
regarded by the superstitious as one of the infernal imps. 

** Althoif^h every kindness was shown to him h/the officers and 
crew, and sweetmeats and othei^^iceties w'ere given to him by Uicm 
by way of bribes, to engage his confidence and good opinion, yet 
he would not permit himself to be taken in the arzni^ or caressed 
familiarly by any person on board during the voyage, except by Uie 
commander, the third officer, and myself ; hut with any of the 
children lie would readily gambol. It w’as a strange fact, that he 
in particular avoided all those who wore large bushy whiskers. 

“It was ludicrous to behold the icrrifled looks of tlic animal, if 
his finger was taken towards u cup of hot tea, as if to Acer^ain 
tlie temperature ; and his attempt at roiuonstratinggon the impro- 
priety of such conduct, together with his half-suppressed screams, 
were very diverting. 

*' Among other amusements, he would freaucntly hang from arope 
with one arm ; and, when in a frolicsome humour, frisk uhBut 
with his eyes shut, giving him the appArance of a person hanging 
and in the agonies of death. ^ 

** When we spoke a ship at sea, his curiosity seemed to be much 
excited by the novel object near us, for he wo^d iuYari2l>ly mount 


up the rigging, at a height sufficient to command a good view of 
the stranger, and sometimes take up his position on tiic peak haul- 
yards, just under the flag — a signal difficult no doubt for tlie stranger 
to comprehend : there he would remain gazing wistfully after the 
departing stranger, until he wgs out of sight, — < give one parting, 
lingering look,’ and then coile down on the deck again, and re- 
sume the ^>ort8 from which the stranger’s appearance had 
disturbed him. 

“ When strangers camh on board, he approached' them with 
caution, and at such a distance as he conbidcred consistent with 
his idea^of safety. To the ladies he did not evince any partiality; 
we hud none on board by which we could judge whether u few days * 
or weeks of their powerful failCinations would have any effect on 
him. The only lady who liad honoured li^m with hei^ notice 
was one who came on board from a ship we spoke at sea ; lie 
evinced, bowevef, no partiality to the gentle sex, and w*uuld not 
permit her to caress him ; whether it was the bonnet, which was of 
the calibre of 1828, or other portions of the lady's dress that 
excited his indignation I cannot soy, as the ariiznal Could not com- 
municate his opinions ; whatever the cause might liave been, he 
was evidently nut%ager to become acquainted with her, but would 
show a di.spobitiun to bitf if she attempted to caress him. As she 
appeared at first timid of approaching him, this show of warfare 
may have boon occasioned by it, and in some degree have made 
the cunniiigonite keep up the fcclipg. T was acquainted witli a 
lady in Ceylon, w’ho, having been bitten by a cockatod, always 
evinced great terror at the approach of one which was kept ly her 
ayah, or hidy's-maidf in the house; Hhe bird appeared aware of it, 
fur, when he saw the lady approach, he would flap his wings, 
elevate his crest, shriek out, and at the same time pretend to 
pursue her, at which she ran away quite terrified. 

“ When the poor animal lay on the bed of sickness, from dysen- 
tery, produced by the cold, there was as much inquiry after his 
health by the officers and crew as if he had been of ‘•human form 
divine,’ for he was a universal favouiite on board ; and there was 
much regret when he died — all his gambols and playful antics 
ceasing tor ever. His skin, properly stuffed and preserved in its 
natural erect attitude, was kept to consigned, on our arrival in 
li^iigland, lo one of the glasB-ca 2 ;c... the British Museum, where 
he was eventually deposit ed *. 

“ His death occurred as follows : — On the Ifltli of March, 1831, 
W'e had reached the latitude 45 degrees, 41 mmutes north, and 
longitude 24 degrees, 40 minutes west. Tli? animal seemed 
(although clothed in flannel, and kept in my c^bin) to suffer much 
from cold, and was attacked by dysentery. He would prefer going 
on the deck, in thv cold air, with the persons to whom he was 
attached, to remaining in the warm cabin with those whom he did 
not regard. On the 24th he became much worse, his appetite 
gone, and he Imd a dislike to being moved ; the discharge from Uic 
bowels w'as bilious, mixed with blood and mucus, sometimes cu- 
tirely of blood and mucus, with a putrescent odour. The breath 
had a sickly smell, moutli clammy, eyes dull and suffused; lie 
drank a little w^ater occasionally, and sometimes a little tea. 1 
gave the usual remedies of calomel and opium, as if 1 was trqpting 
dyhcntcry in ii human being ; and although I was obligec^to put 
the medicine down his throat myself, the animal made no resist- 
ance ; and on a renewal of the doses, did not atteuipt^to present it, 
as if aware that it was intended /or his benefit. He generally re- 
mained \gilh his head hanging on the breast, and limbs huddled 
together : .he would, however, when yawning, inflate the pouch as 
usual. ^ 

“ On the ‘29th we were detained in the * chops of the channel,’ 
by prevailing easterly winds ; and he daily sank until the 31st of 
Mar^h, when he died, in latitude 48 degrees, 3(> minutes north,— 
longitude 9 degrees, 1 minute west.” 

^ 

THB CIIAUACTEK OF AN ATHKIST. 

An Athei.st, says Butler, the author of Hucli|p*as, is a bold dis- 
putant, that takes ui)on himself to prove the hardest negative in 
the world, and, from the impossibility of the attemjit, may be 
justly concluded not to understand it ; for he that docs not 
understand so much as the d^culty of his underst|;idi%, can 
know nothing else of it ; and he that will venire to <‘om prebend . 
that which is not within his reach, does not know so far as hia 
own latitude, much less the cxtezfl of that%hich lies beydiid 1^. 

• — . 

* I'hi'afM’ond munkoy tribe, although approaching souear the human race 
in cxlornul appearance, as well us in its omnivorous habits of diet, still differs 
mau-riiilly. in not being abh to austuin a change of cUinate ; nur is it readily 
inuzed to a cold climate, if a native of the tropical regions. 
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He denies that to be which he finds by undeniable inference to be 
in all things, and because it is everywherjB, would have it to be 
nou)h^.re ,• as if that old jingle were logically true in all things, 
because it is so in nothing. If a blind man should affirm there is 
no such thing as light, and an owl, no puch thing as darkness, it 
would be hard to say which is the Ulser owl of the two ; and ^et 
both would speak /rue, according to their apprehensi^ms and ex* 
perience, but false, because it is of things beyond the reach of 
their rapacities. He draws a map of nature by his own fancy, and 
bounds her how he pleases, without regard to the position of the 
lieavens, by which only her latitude is to be understdbd, and 
without which all his speculations are vain, idle, and confused. 
Kothing but ignorance can beget *d confidence bold enough to 
deternfine the firs^ cause ; for all the inferior works of Nature 
are objects more Jit for our wonder than curiosity ; ami she con- 
ceals the truth of things that lie under our lAew from us, to 
discourage us from attempting those that are more remote. He 
commits an errer in making Nature (which is nothing but the 
order and method 1)y which all causes and effects in the world are 
governed) to be the first cause ; as if he should suppose the laws 
by which a jirince governs to be the prince 

■■ i- • • ■ — 

MACHINERY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

NO. 111. < 

The ihachincry of the Colonial Office has been for a long time in 
a mokt dilapidated state. The genius of indolence presided with 
absolute power through all *its departments until very lately. 
Much of its inefiicieiicy was undoubtedly attributable to a most 
injudicious economy, which reduced the number of clerks just 
about the period when the population of our North American and 
antipodean colonies began to ** increase and multiply.” The 
reader must excuse this phrase ” antipodean.” I mean by it Van 
Diemen’s Land and Australia, to which New Zealand may now be 
added. The mismanagement of that office drove the Canadas into 
rebellion, and created in onr West India islands a great deal of 
needless discontent. As to our settlements upon the coast of 
Africa, they were consigned to entire neglect. A better spirit, 
* however, has at length found its way into tliat important portion 
of the inachiner|^ of our government. A commission has been ap- 
pointed for thc^ regulation of the distribution of all the crowm 
lands in the colonicr. To this commission, no doubt, will be re- 
ferred complicated questions of every kind emanating from our 
dependencies, and rules will eventually be established for their ad- 
ministration upon a wise and salutary system. The idea of de- 
spatching an expedition up the Niger, with a view to cut off the 
trade in slaves at its very source, is a most admirable one ; and 
we trust it will be carried into practice in such an efficient way as 
to prevent its being a failure, so far as our government can. It is, 
indeed, not new, for it was long ago suggested, but in vain pressed 
upoiT the colonial department, until Lord John Russeirs accession 
to th^ presidency of that office. Measures arc now in active 
progress, the object of which is to teach the natives that a species 
of coidmerce much more lucrative than that to which they have 
been hitherto accustomed may be Wtivated amongst them^. Orders 
have been given for the construction of iron steam-boats^ which, as 
boats of that description are known to require but a slight depth 
of water even when fully laden, will be peculiarly Buitabfe to the 
navigation of rivers abounding in rocks and sand-banks and cata- 
racts. Thus are we at length (and let us praise the Omnipotent 
for it !) proceeding to fulfil the mission appointed to our nation ; 
a mission so clearlf described in a work published five years ago, 
and now on my tablq, that I hope the reader will excuse an extract 
from it upon this 'Important subject 

He must tread Jo little purpose the earth upon which we are 
placed, wiio does not read in letters of light, the ordinance of the 
Grk AC whereby He has anni^unccd it to be his will, that from 

this island should tc dispersed the knowledge of his Law, and of 
the liappiness with which it overflows, amongst all the families of 
J’ieu still immersed 1b mental darkness and misery. AU our iin- 
portnut acts upon the theatre of tte world, our impregnable posi- 
tions on the sen, which gives us access to every tribe under the sun, 
the power we at this moment exercise from the point where that 


sun rises, to the point whence it is to rise again, are palpable 
tokens of a divine mission,* for the due execution of which, we 
who live in discussion and acdon, and our children's children, will 
be held responsible. 

** The whole continent Of Africa is waiting to bear testimony to 
our character in this respect. We are^the only European nation 
that holds any portion of that territory, from which light can 
eventually be shed over the sable multitudes who occupy its cen. 
tral and southern districts. The incursions of the barbarians who 
sl^arm on our frontiers in the south will compel ns ultimately to 
extend those frontiers until they touch the Nile. Men actuated 
by extraordinary impulses have gone forth from amongst as at the 
hazard and almbst unifqrmly at tlie Iprfeiture of their lives to 
explore the rivererand lakes and mountains and plains, and to be- 
come acquainted wijh the tribes, of th 9 sc magnificent though as 
yet unhealthy regions. They have already felt our power in the 
south and in the west, and know that it is irresistj^. They 
warred with each other in order that they might mafl^ptives, 
and sell them to less populous climes. We have nearly ]iut an 
end to that unhallowed trade, have extinguished their motives for 
perpetual liostilities amongst themselves, and have attempted to 
show them that there are other kinds of commerce, which ran 
only be fostereil by peace, extended by iiidustiy, protected by laws, 

^ blqjised by religion, and capable of forming a bond, which shall 
I connect them by the ties of interest and affection with all their 
brethren of the human race , — a bond never to be broken. The 
last shout of our people, speaking the living voice of onr God, 
was — * Break the chains of the negroes !' // ts done. The next 

must be — * Baptize them !’ It wri.i. be done.*” 

The Board of Control consists of the president and eight commis- 
sioners ; of these six are Ministers already mentioned, and two are 
gentlemen notverydifferentintheir official character from the Lords 
of the Treasury — that is to say, they have very little to do. I for- 
get who it was — 1 believe Mr. Creevey — who described his occupation 
in that office, a.s being confined to liis attendance there whenever 
he found it pleasant to go into a large room furnished very hand- 
somely, an^ well supplied with fire and newspapers. The president 
and secretary are, however, efficient persons, and generally very 
fully cmployeil. 

The office its^f is a most anomalous one. A body of l^ondon 
merchant-adventurers, tempted by the reports which they had 
heard of the abundance of gold, diamonds, emeralds, and rnbics 
— of ivory, spices, cloths of gold and silver, and other produce 
and manufactures of the most precious description to be found 
in India, formed in the reign of Elizabeth plans for opening a 
trade with that country. Their first enterprises were attended 
with many failures, which it is not here necessary to enumerate. 
Gradually, as theirview8expanded,V.hcir nunibers were augmented. 
In the year 1600 they constituted an association, designated 
the ” Governor and Company oP Merchants trading to the East 
Indies,” and obtained a charter from the crown, by which they 
were invested witli vory extensive privileges. The court even then 
exhibited a disposition to interfere with their operations, by naming 
a commandeT of one of their expeditions. The company resisted, 
saying in the blunt homely langui^e of John Bull that* they were 
resolved not to employ ^gentleidbn,” but ” to sort their business 
with men of {heir own quality. ” Expedition followed expedition 
wi^h increasing prosperity. Small factories were established on 
the coast of Coromandel. The island of Bombay having been in 
1662 ceded to England by the Portuguese as part of the dowry of 
the Infanta Catherine on the occasion of her marriage with Charles 
II. wai^ subsequently transferred to* the company. Thus they 
became sovereigns of a small portion of the Indian territory ; they 
have since extended that small dominion into an empire, which 
now may be said to reach from the borders of China on one side 
to those of Persia on the other, and from the ocean in the south 
to tlie magnificent range of the Himalaain the north, including the 
l^hest mountains in the world. 

* ^ulu*i Steam Voyage down the Danube, vol. ii., p. 47, 4U, 
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Thus, a little band of merchant^adventurers, whose officers were 
in fact in their early expeditions little, if at all, better than a set 
of buccaneers — ^for with or without provocation they made no scru- 
ple of capturing every well-laden vessel ^ley met in the course of 
their voyage — eventually h]|ve become a most formidable power, 
having at its disposal numerous and well-appointed armies on 
land, and at sea a considerable fleet lately rendered all-powerful 
by the employment of war-steamers. Late events in India 
have proved that their legions are organised in the most ad- 
mirable manner, an^ that their military leaders are men of con- 
summate skill and diuntless gallantry. It is imJeed to be regretted 
that their civil departments of government are yet in a very 
imperfect condition. But*it must, at th(f same ^me, be admitted 
that tlie establishment of legal order in an'empire containing at the 
least 100 millions of inhabitants is an affair r)f no ordinary magni- 
tude, and which must require many yeam for its due establishment. 

From fte to time, as the power of this company was enlarged, 
the miulfsters of the crown, jealous of its imperial character, sought 
to exercise an ascendency over it. Undoubtedly the crown may 
at any time revoke its charter ; or whenever the charter expires, it 
being granted only for limited periodi, may refuse to renew it. But 
many difiirulties would stand in the way of either of these proceed- 
ings. Some of these difficulties arise from the debt contracted by 
the company, which the government would of course be unwill- 
ing to take upon itself. Then there must be compensations to 
oilicers of the company, compensations for its corporate property, 
and a variety of other inconveniences which arc altogether so 
numerous as to weigh down the balance in favour of the continued 
existence of the corporation. ^ 

The next expedient was to create a system of superintendaney, 
by which the proceedings of^hese imperial pierchants should be 
brought within the coguissance, and to a great extent within the ju- 
risdiction, of the crown : hence our present Board of Control. It is 
a question not yet satisfactorily settled, notwithstanding the many | 
legislative regulations made for that purpose, how far the board 
does possess authority to control the decrees of the court of direc- 
tors. Nothing can be done by the hoard without the concurrence 
of the court, with the exception, I believe, of thg appointment of 
one member of the legislative council in India. The court has, it 
is understood, more than once refused to sanction despatches which 
were materially altered by the board, and to agrcej.a the nomina- 
tion of governors-general recommended by the crown. Hqwever 
this may be, the hoard, as part of our state machinery,” is indeed 
a most important institution, and the minister at the head of it 
ought to be a thorough statesman. Jle is* nevertheless, seldom 
heard of in parliament. The aflairs of India — even the late bril- 
liant actions of our armies there, the most distinguished perhaps 
ever executed within so brief a period of time, and with fuch cer- 
tain effect — have attracted scarcely any attention in this country. 
Whenever the president has any measure to pr^ose or any com- 
municBtion to make in parliament, he most commonly has to 
addresa himself to empty benches ! Such if our apathy as to the 
welfare of one hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, the great 
majority qf whom are immersed in the most depjprable ignorance 
and idolatry I • 

The office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is a part 
of our state machinery ” which may be described ima few words. 
Counties Palatine arc so called from* the Latin word palaUo^ 

palace,** the owners thereof having been privileged to exercise 
all regal prerogatives as fully as the king was in Ids palace. The 
principal reason of such an arrangement seems to have been this : 
that the counties enjoying ttiosc privileges — Chester and Durham, 
for instipce —were contiguous to countries long hostile to England, 
viz., Wales and Scotland, and it was desirable that the inhabitants 
should have justice administered at home, in order that they should 
not seek it at any distance, and thereby leave the border terri- 
tories exposed to the incursions of the enemy. The counties 
palatine just mentioned were such by prescription or immemorial 
usage ; Lancaster was created a county palatine b\ Edward III. 
in favour of Henry Flantagenet, first earl, and theu duke of 


Lancaster. It had its own courts of justice, and among the 
rest a court of chancery. In process of time all the rights and 
privileges granted to this punty became vested in the crown, and 
many modiheations have been made 40 its prerogatives. But still 
the duchy exists, and the court of the duchy chamber, which is 
held before ^he chancellor of the duchy or his deputy, has juris- 
diction in all matters of equity relating to lands held of the king 
in hia right as duke of Lancaster. These lands were formerly 
very exr^msive, and embraced a large district surrounded by the 
city of Westminster. 1 rather think that William IV. surrendered 
to the public the whole of his revenues arising from this source ; 
but the jurisdiction of the court still remains, though the^ equity 
side of the court of exchequer, and the high court of chaiicerji, have 
a concurrent jurisdiction with it, and may take cognizance of the 
same causes. 

The Mint is an extensive establishment situateef i^ear the Tower, 
where the coinage of gold, silver, and copper is carried on under 
the royal authority. The gold and silver bullion necessary for this 
purpose is usually RUp^med by. the Bank of England ; but it is 
competent to any individual to send in gold bullion to the Mint 
and have it^converted into sovereigns. Individuals, however, who 
receive bullion from abroad, whether in gold or silver bars, find it 
raore^ndvantageous to dispose of their treasure to the Bank than 
to manage the coinaf^ of it through the Mint for themselves, as 
they thus got rid oP all the troub*\c, and also of some trifling 
expenses which they must otherwise incur. • 

The Board of Trade is a committee of the Privy Council, to which 
all matters relating to the commerce of the country arc referred. The 
duties appertaining to this board have never been strictly defined. 
It has for many years had a president and vice-pfesident, two 
secretaries, and a large establishment of clerks ; but the public 
derived little benefit from this office until lately. Ample 
materials were upon the shelves of the office for furnishing many 
statistical tables relating to our trade in every part of the world. 
It was only within these last six or seven years that such tables 
have been drawn up with any degree of regularity. They are 
collected in a volume and published annually. New functions 
have been committed to the board by several recent acts of parlia- 
ment : one of these is the examination uf projects for the esta- 
blishment of juint-^tock banking companies, which solicit the 
crown for charters of incorporation. The board takes cognizance 
also of all private bills passing through parliament — a duty the 
strict performance of which would be extremely useful to the 
public. It must, however, be confessed, that it is very practicable 
to render tl^is establishment much more beneficial to the interests 
of our trade in general than it ever yet has been. 

It is very difficult to distinguish between the proper functions 
of the Secretary-at-war, and of the Commander-in-chief oT the 
Forces. The latter seems to have all the patronage, and the 
former all the constitutional responsibility for the right cxcfcise of 
that patronage. All orders fyr the management of the army 
emanateafrom the office of the secrctary-at-war, and are sent direct 
to the commandcr-in-chief, who is bound to execute them. 
But the power of promotion is claimed exclusively by the 
commander-in-chief. 

Undoubtedly the Commissioners of the Admiralty, or, in point 
of Act, the First Lord — or "rather, indeed, the political, as dis- 
tinguished from the permanent secretary, -rcxercistrs much of 
the patronage of that office ; and nlthuugli the chief is usually a 
member of the cabinet, he only acts, as to the distribution of the 
navy, under orders signilieil to him by the secretaries of state for 
foreign affairs or the colonics. The mere regulation of the navy.— 
such as the sending out squadrons for exercise, or supplying the 
usual stations, or altering the destinations of vessels fntm Aie sta- 
tion to another, or directing the construction of new ships — belongs 
wholly to "the Board of Admiralty^ but the secretary-at-war and 
the com mandn -in-chief cxercige their functions upon a different 
plan altogether. Perhaps the true constitutional course would be 
to combine the officers of both into one board, and that upon the 
president all the responsibility should be devolved. 
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It U the butinen of the Ordoance to regnUte all matten ralat- 
iag to the artillery. 

We have thus gone through a considerable portion of the ** ma- 
ehinery of the state, so far as its executive departments are con- 
ccrned, but undoubtedly Parliament is the great ** machine/’ the 
vast steam-engine, by which the whole is set in motiyua We will 
say something about it in future papers. 


THE CITY OF THE PLAGUES. 


' A VIBW OV BAGHDAD UNUBR ITS COMBINKD VISITATIONS OP 
PRSTILKNCE, FAMINE, PLOUD, AND WAR. 

Mb. Fraser, the well-known Persian traveller (justly cele- 
brated for his hard riding and able writing), has issued a new 
work, the title of which we give below *. From it we extract the 
following picture of Baghdad under a visitation of combined 
plagues during 1^31. A valued friend, who was a resident in 
Baghdad during the whole of that disastrous period, says, ** Strongly 
coloured as Mr. Fraser’s statements may seem to the reader, to me 
they appear weak and diluted, as com^^ared with the deathly 
images and indescribable feelings which occur to me with every 
recollection of that direful time. Unless it were that, in the 
gracious* providence of God, 'the mind gets used to its burdens, 
and the heart to its wounds, 1 know not that one might sClif such 
things and live 1” * # 

^he famine, to which Mr. Fraser but slightly alludes, eo-existed 
with both the plague and the inundation, and did not follow, os he 
seems to state, although it continued for some time after the other 
oalamities had abated — the cause being, that the siege prevented 
proysions fwm being brought into the town, even after the plague 
had ceased to destroy, and the flood had subsided. 

Baghdad, the once famous capital of the great empire of the 
caliphs, and so familiar to every reader of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” is now the capital of a pashalic of the Turkish 
empire. It is divided into two parts by the Tigris, which is here 
about 750 feet wide, in full stream. The pashas of Baghdad, for 
more than a century, have been little more than nominally de- 
pendent on the Turkish government ; and it was owing to a 
vigorous attempt n^gde by the late Saltan Mahmoud to reduce 
Daood Pasha, in 1831, that famine and war were added to the 


other plagues. , 

“To those who come from Persia,” says Mr. Fraser, “and 
especially who have been sickened with such u succession of ruin 
and desolation as that which had wearied our eyes, t)ie first sight 
of Baghdad is certainly calculated to convey a favourable impres- 
sion ; nor does it immediately wear off. The walls,, in the first 
place, present a mure imposing aspect — constructed as they are of 
furnace.burned bricks, and strengthened with round towers, 
pieriKd for guns, at each angle, instead of the mean-looking, mud- 
built, crenelated, and almost always ruinous inclosures which 
surround the cities of Persia. Not that the wall of Baghdad is 
perfect— far from it. I speak only of its external appearance ; — 
and the gates also, though in a very dilapidated condition, are 
certainly superior to those of their neighbours. • 

“On entering the town, the traveller from Persia is moreover 
gratified by the aspect of the houses, which, like the walls, are all 
built of fire-burned bricks, and rise to the height of several stories : 
and though the number of windows they present to the street is 
far from great, yet the eye is not „ constantly offended by 4hat 
abominable succession of mean, low, crumbling, irregular, zigzag 
masses of mud, divided by dirty dusty clefts, undeserving even of 
the title of alleys, that make up the aggregate of a Persian city. 

It is true that the streets, even here, are for the most port 
mere alleys, and dbundantly narrow, unpaved, and, I have no doubt, 
in wet weather, deep and dirty enough ; but in riding along them, 
particularly in dry weather, one is impressed with the idea that the 
substantial walls to the right and left must contain good, weather- 
tight, confiortable domiciles ; white the stout, comparatively well- 
nzed, iron-clenched doors with which the entrances are defended, 
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add to this notion of solidity and security. In Persia, on the 
contrary, the entrance to most houses, even those of persons of 
high rank, is more like the hole of some den than of a dwelling for 
human beings; and the rickety, open-seamed, miserably-fitted 
valve with which it is closed, does assuredly ill merit the appellation 
of a door. » 

<< r{or are the streets of Baghdad by any means totally unen- 
livened by apertures for admitting light and air. On the contrary, 
not only are windows to the streets frequent, but there is a sort of 
oriel, or projecting wipdow, much in use, which overhangs the 
tfireet and generally gives light to some sitting-room, in which 
may be seen seated a few grave Turks, smoking away the time ; 
or, if you be in lueV, you may chance to fimf yourself illuminated 
by a beam from some bright pair of;eyes shining tlirough the half- 
closed lattice. These ^sitting apartments are sometimes seen 
thrown across tlie streeTc, joining the houses on either side, and 
affording a pleasing .variety to the architecture, particularly when 
seen, as they often are, hu)f shaded by the leaves of a dale-tree that 
overhangs them from u court within. There was soraet||ing in the 
general air of the tovt^ensemble — the style of building — the foreign 
costume— the mingling of foliage, particularly the palin-lcavcs, 
with architecture, when seen through the vista of some of the 
straighter streets— .which called up a confused remembrance of 
other and better-known couubries ; yet 1 could scarcely say which 
— a touch of Madeira — of the West and East Indies, all com- 
mingled— something, at all events, more pleasing than the real 
scene before me. When would anything in a Persian town have 
cafled forth such recollecLioos ? 

“ Such were the impressions received from what I saw in passing 
through the town ; but the banks of the river exhibited a very 
different and far more attractive scene. The flow of a noble stream 
is at all times an interesting object ; but when its banks are occu- 
pied by u long range of imposing, if not absolutely handsome 
buildings, shaded by palm-groves and enlivened by hundieds of 
boats and the hum of thousands of rnpn, and its stream spanned by 
a bridge of boats, across which there is a constant transit of men 
and horses and camels and caravans, and a great trafiic of all sorts, 
the coup^d^wil formed by such a coinbinution can hardly fail of 
producing a very animated picture ; and such, undoubtedly, is the 
view of the I'igris from any one of many points upon its banks, 
from whence you can command the whole reach occupied by the 
present cil|v. 

“ The first sight of the Tigris was not certainly what I expected; 
I cannot just Say I was disappointed, but 1 had expected a 
broader river. 1 believe, however, it is better as it is, for now the 
eye commands ’'ooth bunks with ease. With the river facade of 
the town 1 was agreeably surprised. We saw few blank walls, as 
most pf the houses have numerous lattices and oriels, or project- 
iiig windows, looking out upon the stream. There is a handsome 
mosque, witli its domes and minarets, close to the bridge, itself a 
pleasing object ; and akogether there is an agreeable iriegularity, 
and a respectable loftiness in the line of buildings that ovcrbaiig 
the stream upon its left bank, which imparts an interesting variety 
to the view. The right or westqyn side is by no means so pic- 
turesqutT in its architecture ; but its large groves of date-trees, 
mingled with buildings, render it also a pleasing object from the 
more populous side.” 

“ Towards the ^end of the career of Daood Pashah, that is, in 
the year 18.10, his eni^mies prevailed in the councils of felie Porte, 
and his downfall was resolved upon ; but so firmly had he 
established liimself in his place, that not all the jiower of 
Constantinople '.vould have been able to efieet his overthrow, 
had not a mighty arm interfere^J^ fLo pull him down. Daood had 
long applied himself to the formation of an efficient army, and had 
succeeded spr well that he might have laughed to scorn all the 
military array which th& Sultan could have sent against him. 
Thus stood matters when, in the commencement of 18.31, the 
plague which l^gd been desolating Persia made its appearance in 
Baghdad. Insulated cases had occurred, it was said, so early as 
the preceding November, but they wtj^-c concealed or neglected ; 
and it was not until the month of March 1831, that the fatal truth 
of the plague l^iug in and increasing in Baghdad, became ■otorious 
and undeniable. 

“ On tJie last day of Marcli, Colonel Taylor shut up hia house, 
in accordance with the painful but necessary custom of Europeans, 
who find, by experience, that if this precaution be taken in time, 
they generally escape the malady, which appears to be communi- 
cable only by contact or close approach to leeward of an infected 
person. On such occasions all articles from without are received 
through wickets cut ia the wall, and are never touched till passed 
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through water. Meat, vpgetablei, money, all undergo thU purify- 
ing process, and letters or papers are received by a long pair of 
iron tongs, and fumigated before being touched by the hand. 
Well were it for the natives of , the country if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to submit to the same mewures of precaution — -the 
disease would then be robbed of half its terrors, and its victims 
greatly reduced in numbers ; but indolence and indifference com- 
bined with a dim belief in predestination, prevent them from 
effectual exertions ; although the fact that thousands fly from the 
city in hopes of escaping the pestilence w]^ioh had penetrated into 
their dwellings, proves indisputably that their faith in fatalism ts 
by no means firm omcomplete. ^ 

“In some cases this flight was made in tim*e, and the fugitives 
escaped, though too often^on^y to perish at another period and in 
another place. In others, they carrieef the dj^ease along with 
them, spreading its poison, and dying Wserably in the desert. 
Even ail the care ol»erved by Europeans has sometimes been in- 
sufficient to preserve them from contagion. The virus is so subtle 
that the smallest possible contact sutf ces for communicating it, 
and thi^smallest animal serves to convey it. Cats, mice, and rats 
are, for this reason, dangerous inmates or visiters ; and cats in 
particular, as being more familiar with man, become more dreaded, 
and consequently are destroyed whenever they arc seen by those 
who have faith in the value of scclu^on. An instance of the fatal 
consequence of contact with such animals occurred in the house of 
a native Christian attached to the British Residency, who had the 
good sense to follow the Resident’s example in shutting up^his 
house on a former occas'on. A cat belonging to the family was 
touched by his eldest child, a girl of fourteen or fifteen. The 
animal had either been abroad itself, or had received the visit of a 
neiglibour, for the contact brought the plague — the child took it 
and died of it. Poor thing ! from the first moment she was aware 
of her danger and fate. * 1 have got the plague,’ she said, * and 
I shall die.' The fatal spots and swellings soon proved the justice 
of her apprehensions, and i%four days she was dead. 

“ It was probably by some such casual mAina that the disease 
wan brought into Colonel Taylor’s house, although he and all its 
inmates conceived it to be almost hermetically sealed from its 
approaches. On the 10th of April, a Sepoy died of it, and four 
of his servants were attacked. By this time the disease had made 
such progress, that seven thousand persons had died of it in the 
CH.stcrn half of the city, which contains the residence of^lie Pashah, 
the British Mission, and all the principal inhabitants. From the 
other side, the accounts were not less disastrouiT, and the distress 
of the inhabitants was further aggravated by the rise of the waters 
of the Tigris, which, having hurst or overleapdll the dams made 
upon its banks higher up, had inundated the lovwcountry to the 
westward, and even entered the town, where two thousand Jiouscs 
were already said to have been destroyed. Many who would have 
fled, were prevented from doing so, not only by this spread of the 
waters, but by the Arabs, who had now Congregated around the 
city, and who robbed and stripped naked all who came out of it. 

“ I’hus pent up, the pestilence had full play, and the people fell 
beneutli it with incredible rafiidity ; and Colonel Ta 3 do^ finding 
his own house infected, had nothing left but to u.sc the means in 
his power of flying, while a po^ibility remained of so doing. His 
own boats, in which he and liis family hid cdbie from Bussora, 
remained always moored beneath the walls of die Residency, and 
in a state*of readiness for immediate service* In these he resolved 
to embark ; and one great advantage was, that being in a manner 
confined to the precincts of the Residency, and so much raised by 
the heiglftened waters that the deck of the yacTit was on # level 
with the postern-door of the IIqmsc, its inmates could make their 
preparations and get on board without being subjected to any 
foreign intercourse whatever. Matters being thns arranged, 
Colonel Taylor invited the Reverend Mr. Groves, a missiondry, 
whose name is familiar to you, with his family, to accompany his 
party to Bussora, where, in a house in the country, sanguine 
hopes were entertained that they might avoid the contagion. 

“ Mr. Groves, however, on mature deliberation, declined avail- 
ing himself of Colonel Taylor’s offer. The reverend gentlemai^had 
undertaken the care of certain number of yot\pg persons, the 
children of Christian families of Baghdad ; and motives of duty 
prevented him from taking a step which appeared to him like a 
desertion of his duty. He resolved to remain at his post ; and, 
putting his trust in that Almighty Powdl- which had sent *thc 
dreadful affliction, and who, he well kSiew, could save as well os 
destroy, he shut up his house, in which were twelve persons, 
including an Arme^an schoolmaster and his family, and calmly 
awaited the issue. It ia from this gentleman’s jourflal that the 


best accounts of this dreadful period are to be collected ; and from 
it therefore, so far as the plague and inundation are concerned, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting occasionally in the following short 
account of the condition of Baghdad. 

“ Colonel Taylor left Baghdad on the 12th of April. On the 
previous day the number of deaths was understood to amount to 
twelve humlred, and on that clay it was ascertained that one thou- 
sand and forty deaths had actually taken place on the east side of 
the river alone. Next daV, Mr. Groves bad the pain of becoming 
aware that the disease had entered the house of his next-door 
neighbdbr, w^re thirty persons had congregated, as if for the 
very purpose of supplying it with victims. That same day, the* 
report of deaths varied from One thousand to fifteen hundred, and 
that exclusive of the multitudes who died be^^ond the waits. On 
the succeeding day, the deaths increased to eighteen hundred ; 
and so terrified were the survivors, that they scarcely could be 
prevailed on to stay and bury their dead. Many prepared for the 
fate they anticipated, by providing winding-sheets for themselves 
and family, before the increased demand sboultt consume the 
whole supply. Water also became scarce ; for every water-carrier, 
when stopped, rd^rlied that he was taking his load to wash the 
body of some dead peMon. An Armenian girl told Mr. Groves, 
that she had counted fifty bodies being carried for interment within 
the space tsix hundred yards. Not a single effort was made by 
the inhabitants, who appcaredtut^rly confounded. They sat at 
home waiting for death, os if stunned by what was pasting ; and 
bcarcefy a soul was to be seen at this time in the streets except the 
bearers of the dead.sur persons carvying grave-clothes, and water- 
carriers bearing water to wash the bodies. 

** For several days together about this time, that is, from the 
Kith to the 20th or 21st of April, the mortality, so far at could be 
known, remained stationary at about two thousand a day ; but 
many singularly distressing cases of individual distress occurred. 
In the family of one of Mr. Groves’s little papil6,*consi6m| of 
six persons, four were ill witli the plague — the father and motner, 
a son and a daughter, leaving but one son and a daughter un- 
touched. Of the Pashah’s regiments of seven hundred men each, 
.some had already lost five hundred; and the report from tfie 
neighbourhood w'as still worse than in town. The water, too, in 
the swollen river wa.s fast increasing, and the danger of a total 
inundation became every day more imminent. 

“ On the 21st, t he water burst into the cellars of the Residency, 
and reached to within a foot of the embankments around the city ; 
and Mr. Groves, iti hopes of being able to repder assistance, went 
to the Residency. The scenes he witnesseci on the way were moat 
distressing, nor wasdielp to be obtained for the sufferers on Uij 
.terms. One had a wife, another a mother, in the agonies of 
death ; u third was himself forced to carry w.'iter to wash a dead 
child : for now no regular W'atcr-carricr was to be found ; or if seen, 
he was accompanied by some servant, driving him to a place of 
death. The yard of the mosque was already fall of fresh graves, 
and they were burying in the public roads. * Death,’ says Mr. 
Groves, * has now become so familiar, Ibat people seem to bury 
their nearest relatives with as much indiffei'ence a.s if thej^ were 
going about some ordinaiy business ! ' 

“ Nor were the prospects nearer home less painful and aepreas- 
ing. Opposite the window’s of Mr. Groveses liouse there was a 
narrow passage leading to eight houses, and from tliis small spot 
day afteg day they saw dead bodies carried out until the number 
amounted to seventeen. On the 23d, the mother of the Scyed, 
who wps Mr. Groves’s landlord, died in her ow'n house, and no 
other help being to be had, she was there buried by the hands of 
her two female servants, who themselves soon after died ; md no 
one^being aware of their fate, there they lay, their bodies tainting 
the air, until the house beiftg soon after plundered and the door 
broken open, the fact became known. . 

“ On this same day, a little girl of twelve old was seen 

passing by with an infant in her arms ; and pn being asked whose 
It was, she said she did not know— she had foiind it in the road 
and heard that its parents were dead. This was a very common 
effort of charity, especially on the part of ^he females, and not 
unfrequeutiy proved fatal to them. An Armenian woman, w’ho had 
come to beg for some sugar for an infant thus founds motioned 
that a neighbour of hers had, in the same manner, rescued two, 
which shft discovered thus abandoned in the street. Both these 
infants died, and were followed their charitable profictreaa. 
€)f all the painful incidents tliSt attended the benevolent expedi- 
tions which Mr. Groves occasionally made from homey the sight 
of the number of infants thus exposed was the most ^stressrag. 
Wheu parents found themselves iufectedy they would take the 
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future orphans and lay them at the doors of the houses in the 
neighbourhood, ‘ exposing them,’ as Mr. Groves says, * to the 
tender mercies of strangers at a time when every feeling of nature 
was deadened by personal misery. Many,’ continues he, * of the 
hundreds of infants thus exposed ,were not more than ten days 
old ; and I have seen in my walks to the Residency as many as 
eight or ten in this condition. Nor was there any help or human 
hope for them, save that those who laid them there might again 
return and pick them up when they saw no stranger would do so. 
All iny efforts, and they were earnest and anxious, failed in pro- 
viding any effectual relief for these little innocenta^hich $hy own 
family were not in a condition to afford, even had 1 dared to 
hazard the risk of bringing infection* within my doors.* 

“ the 24th almost all the cloth for winding-sheets was con- 
sumed ; so that the survivors were forced to bury the dead in the 
clothes they had worn. Water was not to be had at any price, 
though the river was so close, and the mortality was estimated at 
thirty thousand ' souls within the walls — yet still there was no 
diminution in ^he number of daily deaths. Not one in twenty of 
those attacked are thought to have recovered. 

On the 25th the fall of a wall in the Residency from the sap- 

S ing of the water induced Mr. Groves tuguin to visit that place. 

lot a soul did he meet in the streets, except those who cariied 
dead bodies and persons infected with the pestilence. Bundles of 
clothes, >4116 reliques of the de^d, mere thrust out at many doors. 
The yard of the great mosque was shut up — there was no more 
room«pto bury them, and they were digging graves in tbcf way- 
sides, in the roads themselves, and in any rucunt spot. While 
conversing with the only servant of Colonel Taylor remaining alive 
in the Residency, information was brought to the man that his 
aunt, the eighth of his near relatives who had been seized by the 
contagion, had just died like the rest. One of the principal sellers 
of cotton for hurying-clothes (who had taken advantage of the 
tiflg|||||to raise his price exorbitantly) this day died himself. There 
waraien no more of the stuff in the city. The price of rope, too, 
had become quadruple. Instead of formal burial, the bodies, even 
of persons of considerable wealth, were now just laid across the 
back of a mule or ass, and taken to a hole, attended, < perhaps, by 
a single servant. Mr. Groves mentions the gesticulations of the 
few Arab women whom he met in the way as particularly striking 
— they seemed to demand of Heaven why Franks and InAdels like 
him were suffered to live, while so many of the faithful died. The 
effect upon his mind was peculiarly startling and painful ; sur- 
rounded as he was by the dead and the dying, the growling of the 
dogs that were manglAg the bodies (scarcely waiting till life was 
fled to begin their horrid feast), united witl^the cries of the ex- 
posed miserable infants, formed a scene of horror which he avers— 
and no wonder — can never be erased from his memory. 

The mortality, meantime, increased. On the 2Gth, it was 
affirmed at the Serai, that the deaths had reached Jive thousand in 
one day ! — there seems no doubt that they exceeded four thou- 
sand, and this out of a population which at that time did not 
exceed fifty or sixty thousand ; for at least one-third of the late 
inhabitants had, first and last, quitted the city. The water, too, 
had risen frightfully, and the anticipations in case of its breaking 
into th% city were terrible. Dreadful as they were, however, they 
W'cre more than realised on the two following days. That night a 
large pbrtion Of the wall fell, and the water rushed in full tide into 
the city. The quarter of the Jews was speedily inundated, and 
two hundred bouses fell at once. A part also of the wati of the 
citadel fell ; nor was there much hope that any house or wall 
which the water had reached could stand, owing to the vtry dis- 
solvable nature of the cement with which the greater part was 
built. By the following night the whole lower part of the city was 
under water ; and seven thousand houses arc said to have faUeh at 
one crash, burying the sick, the dying, and the dead, with those 
still in heallft, all ir one common grave. It is said, and upon no 
mean authority, that not less than fifteen thousand peraons, sick 
and well, were over^elmed on this occasion alone ; nor, when 
the crowded state of the yet habitable part of the city is considered, 
— the people prevenk^d from flying by the inundation witliout, — ^is 
the calculation at all incredible. The few who escaped from the 
ruins hrou^it the shattered reliques of their families to the houses 
yet rcmainiDg in the higher parts *of the city, emptied by plague 
or desertion, and thus furnished fresh food for the pestilence that 
lurked' In the infected habitationL. which they occupied. '* Nothing,* 
says Mr. Groves, ‘ can give a morei Impressive idea of the intensity 
of individual misery at this period, than the fact that this fearful 
event which at another time would not only have occupied every 
tongue, but called forth the most active exertions in favour of the 


sufferers, passed off almost without remark, and without an effort 
to relieve them.* 

■'The difficulty of obtaining provisions had now become 
extreme. Very respectable persons would now present themselves 
at the door to beg for sonfis of the commonest necessaries. The 
number of the dead, too, left in the streets, had increased to a 
fright(ul degree ; nor was there a possibility of removing them. 
This extremity of distress was shared to the full by the ruler of the 
smitten city. The Serai of the Pashah was by this time like the 
dwellings of most of his ^subjects — a heap of ruins, where he him- 
self remained in the utmost terror and perplexity. He declared 
to a servant of Mr. Groves’s that he knew nipt where to sleep in 
safety. He dreaded every night being buried' in tlie ruins of the 
remaining portion of his dwelling, ^le.sent to request the Resi- 
dent’s remaining, boat, that he might fly from the place ; but of 
its crew only one man was to be found alive ; and even the Pashah 
could not procure men to man her. * Fear of him is passed,’ says 
Mr. Groves, ’ and love for .him there is none.* Even in his own 
palace he was without power : death had been full as busy there as 
elsewhere; and that authority which was absolute in tjmes of 
mere human agency, had shrunk into nothing before the effects of 
an Almighty mandate. Out of one hundred Georgians that were 
about him, four only remained alive. All that could be done was 
to throw the dead out of thef' windows into the river, that they 
might xu>t shock or infect the living. The stables of the palace, 
like the palace itself, fell in pieces, and all the Pashah’ s beautiful 
hordes were running wild about the streets, where they were 
caught by any one who could, aud most of them were sold to the 
Arabs. * If the Pashah were thus destitute of help,* observes Mr. 
Groves, * what must have been the misery of the great mass who 
were left to die alone !’ 

During this frightful mortality around, the home prospects of 
Mr. Groves aud his family, although they had hitherto been pro- 
videntially exempted from actual disease, were sufficiently gloomy 
and distressing. From the little paspige opposite they had s^een 
twenty-five bodies cai^ried out, and tney knew of scvcrnl persons 
being ill. In one of the houses, wUic;!! had contained eight inmates, 
one only remained alive ; and in like manner of another lM>usehold 
of thirteen, but one solitary individual survived. Nor were these 
by any means uncommon or singular cases : of eighteen servants 
and sepoys left by Colonel Taylor in charge of the Residency, by 
the end of the month only four remained ; and of these two were 
affected, arid afterwards died. There were five tc^achers of Arabic 
and Armenian c&nnected with Mr. Groves’s establialmuml, and 
every one of these died. Nor, with all this continued mortality, 
did the virulence of the disease abate, nor the number of daily 
deaths decrease. The remaining population, crowded into smaller 
and Bipaller compass by the Increasing inundation, presented, as 
it were, a more sure and deadly aim to the shnfts of the pe.sti- 
lence. The influx of new inhabitants into infected houses ^iqi- 
plied fresh objects, andr/their dead remained poisoning the air in 
all the court-yards and areas, and literally encumbered the streets. 

** Nor was this fearful destruction of human life confined to the 
city. A ' large caravan for Damaetcus had left Baghdad at the 
commencement of the mortality ; but it carried the deadly con- 
tagion along with it, and met, moreover, with an enemy scarcely 
less destructive, in th||ioundation: They gained a comparatively 
elevated spot, whei'e tney remained pent up for three weeks, the 
water constantly gaining on ^hem, and their numbers dsily thin- 
ning, the kajilahbashee {or leader of the caravan) being among the 
number who died. Many tried to return and take their chance at 
hom^ but boatft were rarely to be bad, and the few tq be pro- 
cured were held at so high a price that few could avail themselves 
of them. *■ 

** In the simie manner a caravan of tVvo thousand persons, who 
left Baghdad Tor Hamadfin, in Persia, carried the pestilence along 
with them, and lost more than half their number on the road. At 
each resting-place from sixty to seventy carcases were left upon 
the ground, and'numbers died during the march upon their horses 
and mules, or were knocked off them when taken ill, and left to 
die by the road-sidof whUe their effects were plundered by the sur- 
vivovB. 

** Worse evcii than theirs was the situation of thousands who 
attempted too late to fly, and were caught by the immdatioii. 
Retreating to the highest ground they could find, they remained 
watching the water as it rose, till it got half a yard high in the 
very tents. They had neltlmr food nor the means of making a fire. 
Neither sick nor well couldlie down, and worse than all, they had 
no means of burying their dead, who rapidly increased among 
them. BomCf half frantic with despair, atten^ted to return, that 
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they might die at home ; but the waters left no way, and boats 
were not procurable at any price. To aggravate the miseries of 
these fugitives, those who did escape the waters were almost cer- 
tain to fall into the hands of the plundering Arabs, who stripped 
all they caught, women and men indiscriminately. 

** During all this accuniAlation of human misery, nothing was 
more remarkable than the death-like stillness which reigned 
throughout the city. The Moolahs ceased to call to prayer — the 
mourners to lament for the dead. * It was so striking,' says Mr. 
Groves, ' that a sickness came over the heurt when one thought qf 
the cause.' ^ ^ 

** The brat glimpse of relief in this complication of suffering 
was the subsiding of the waters, which occurred about the begin- 
ning of May. Soon aftersvattls a little lice was brought from the 
other side of the river. The monopolisms of fin- wood, who had 
made their harvest of the necessities of the poor inhabitants, had 
by this time themselves fallen victims to the pestilence, so that 
fuel was to be had for the taking ; anti wretches who for a long 
while had not tasted wholesome food were enabled to cook a decent 
meal. sKoon afterwards, namely, on the 4th of May, some pro- 
spect appeared of mitigation in the plague itself. The previous 
days had been beautifully hue and clear, and the increasing heat 
gave promise of a check to its virulence. On that day, the 
number of new cases, as w'ell as that of deaths, decreased ; while the 
list of recoveries augmented. * Our eyes,* says Mr. Groves, * were 
gladdened by the sight of three or four water-carriers, the first we 
had seen these ten days ; and many more people have been ssen 
])assiiig and repa6.sing ; and this night, for the first time these 
three weeks, I have heard the Moolahs call to prayers.' 

From this time the accounts of the city gradually improved ; 
but, unhappily, on the 7th, the disease, which hitherto had spared 
the house of Mr. Grove.s, made its appearance there, and, as is 
well known, that excellent man and devoted Christian had to 
endure the heavy affliction of the loss of his wife and child. Only 
two other persons were thei# attacked, and Uiese died also — one 
of them was the schoolmaster, who had already lost /orfy relatives 
out of forty-four. 

“It would be endless to relate the instances of sweeping mor- 
tality that marked the course of the pestilence. Hundreds of 
fitinilies were carried wholly off ; and of others of twenty to thirty 
persons, only one or two survived. An Armenian told Mr. Groves 
that ill his quarter, out of one hundred and thirty Imuses, only 
twenty-seven of the inhabitants were left alive. ,The son of Mr. 
Groves's Moolah declared, that id the quarter where he resided 
not one reiaaiiied — a/l were dead ; Scyed Ibrahyn, the only sur- 
viving servant of Colonel Taylor, remained alone out of a family 
of fourteen ; and as a single instance of the mOrtality in other 
quarters of the pashalic, I may mention that scarcely aif indi- 
vidual was left ill the town of Hillah, which before the pestilence 
possessed a population of ten thousand souU. From all I have been 
able to collect, as well as from the opinion of Mr. Groves, it 
appears but too probable, that of the pojiulution of Baghdad, not 
less than two-thirds were carried off by this awful plague^and that 
the number of dead fell littleSshort of, if it did not exqped, one 
liiindred thousand persons. Assuredly, the mortality was greatly 
increased by the unfortunate qpincidence of the inundation, first 
in the country, which prevented flight, and hemiped the great mass 
of the po|>ulation within the walls, and afterwards by the entrance 
of the waters into the town itself, whereby* not only were thou- 
sands drowned, or buried hi the ruins of houses, but the remainder 
became huddled up together into greatly diminished space upon 
the dry sfiots, and forced into infected houses *in twenties and 
thirties, surrounded by corrupfitii, and without clothes or pro- 
visions, or the means of making a fire. The multitude of un- 
buried dead, too, added greatly to the effects of the Jlestilence, by 
tainting the air and rendering it still mdre noxious. • 

"Yet even in the absence of such contingent causes, such a pes- 
tilence as this must have an effect upon an Eastern town which 
in a European city, in our days at least, it could not exercise 
under the operation of a regular police. The beneik of shutting 
up and insulating houses from contagion has been proved begond 
dispute. Few of the Europeans in Constautinoplc^ or elsewhere, 
who adopt this prccautioxi suffer ; and were it possible to persuade 
the natives to adopt similar measures, assuredly the fatality, aud 
probably the duration also, of the disease would be greatly di- 
minished. * * 

1 have spoken of the plague of Baghdad in pahticuiar, because 
its effects have been pressed more hom^ upon my observation than 
that in other places ; but there is scarcely a city of Persia of which 
nearly the same tale, with the exception of what rcfbrs to the 


inundation, might not be told, and where misery in the same 
ratio was not experienced. Kermansh^h, Hamadfin, the whole of 
Koordistan, lost even in a greater proportion. So did Mazun- 
deran and Asterabad. The population of tlie whole province of 
Gheelan was reduced to onc-fifth^its own people say to one-tenth. 
The city of Resht was utterly depopulated ; so were the towns of 
Lahajan, FoTnen, Teregor^m, &c. Conceive this sweep of human 
life ! — this awful mass of diuman suffering, chiefly attributable to 
ignorance and mal-administration ! and think of the blessings of 
civilization — that by a well-organised system of government, and 
enforcing the nteasures dictated by sense and experience, the weight , 
of this fearful visitation migl)^, by God's blessing, be ^minished, 
if not totally averted. Would to l^caven that even this w^rc the 
full extent of calamity entailed upon our brethren of the East by 
tyranny and mal-administration ! * 

" As for Baghdad, the plague at length fled before the increas- 
ing heat of summer ; by the 26th of May cases had ceased to 
appear. Mr. Groves opened his house 80 on»iAltgr, and the few 
remaining inhabitants issued forth to gaze upon the wreck of their 
city. Melancbolg enough was the scene : of all the buildings of 
Baghdad there remaine^standing but a small knot upon the banks 
of the river where the ground was highest, with a mosque or two, 
the walls and foudations of which had been .more securely built 
than those nf tl^others ; and even of those that did remain scarce 
one had escaped damage. Even dfter the waters had gubsided, 
housei^ continued to fall from the effect produced upon the ma- 
terials, and from the sinking of the^round. Beyond this cluster 
stretched on all sides a vacant space up to the very walls, marked 
widi vestiges of broken walls, and the ruins of more than two- 
thirds of the city ; and here ami there lay a great lake, left by the 
receding waters in the lower parts of the ground. Of the long 
lines of bazaars, many had shared the general wreck ; and long it 
was before those that remained began to fill, and shops to re-open 
in any numbers. Mo.st uf the merchants, and almost alH^the 
artificers, were dead. Even now, if you require some article of 
manufacture for which the place was formerly celebrated, the 
answer is, * Ah ! you can't get that now, for all those who made it 
are dead of the plague.' Whole trades were swept away ; and it 
was some time before the common necessaries of life, food and 
clothing, were to be had for the surviving population. 

“ Then came the foul fiend Famine, who carried off a portion of 
those whom the pestilence had left, but on Mrhich we need not 
dw(jU. The ruin of the surrounding villages, and rffecti of war 
and rapacity in driving away the inhabitants c4’ the vicinity to seek 
shelter in the town, by degrees reanimated the skeleton of Baghdad 
with a population, small indeed compared with what it had been, 
hut sufficient, with occasional supplies, to afford objects within the 
tlirec succeeding years for two more attacks of the plague, and 
the loss of five thousand and s’Kcn thousand souls thereby. 

*‘By the plague, the military power of Duood Fasbah was utterly 
aimiliilatcd.: some idea of the complete destruction of his army 
may be formed from the fact, that out of the corps of one thousand 
men disciplined on the English model, and at one time under the 
command of Colonel Taylor, one man only was found surviving. 
Tlie Pashali was actually left alone in a house to which Jie had 
retired when his palace fell, and from whence, as you will see 
hereafter, he was taken by one Saleh Beg, a man •connected by 
blood with some of the former Fashahs, and who entertained at 
thetimett notion of becoming Fasbah himbelf.” 

Then followed the siege of Baghdad by the partisans of Alice, 
Pashah»of Ale|)po, who had been nominated Daood's successor. 
The city was taken, and Daood Pashah sent a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, where, however, he was treated with considerable 
respect. * 

Mr. Fraser is undoubtedly right in slating the numljer of deaths 
at about two-thirds of the entire jiopulation : but that this two- 
thirds amounted to 100,000 is surely an e#ror of excess^ The 
entire population of Baghdad, before the plagife appeared, could 
hardly have exceeded 80,000, two-thirds of twhom may be con- 
cluded to have perished. This reduces the destruction to nearly 
ODC-half the amount stated by Mr. Fraser. • • 

** The population of Baghdad," he says, " was estimated by Mr. 
Buckingham, when there, at from fifty to one hundred thousand 
souls, lie considers it as less tfian that of Aleppo, yet greater 
ftian that of Damascus ; so thaAie fixes on eighty thousand as being 
probably near the mark. Assuredly, however, in the time of 
Daood Pashah, it experienced a great increase, and previous to 
the plague of 1830, could not have been less than one hnndred and 
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fifty thousand souls. The greater number of these were Turks and 
Arabs, but there were also many true Baghdadecs j a somewhat 
peculiar race, having a mixture of Persian and Indian blood infused 
into the principal stocks. Most of the merchants are of Arab 
descent, and at that time there waaV number of Jews, Armenians, 
and Christians of the Catholic and Syrian churches. Koords, 
Persians, and BedoueenS) are to be seen in abundance in the 
bazaars ; but the last do not like to pass ^the night within the walls ; 
and the greater number of Persians, who for the most part are 
pilgrims to the shrines of Kerbelah and Meshed-AU^, eitlasr repair 
at once to Khzemeen, a village and shrine about four miles distant 
on the western bank of the river, or encamp without tlie walla on 
the nvth side of the city.” . 


THE GRANADA SMUGGLER. 

On the mornyig of the 22d of April, 1830, a brother officer and 
myself passeck out of the Land-port Gate of Gibraltar, with the 
intention of occupying a three weeks* leave of absence in an excur- 
sion into the neighbouring country. We wena mounted on our 
own horses — two very serviceable long-t^led Andalusian nags ; a 
hired mule, carrying our guide and baggage, accompanied us. A 
peep at the Alhambra at Granada was our main-ittect. The road 
thither from Gibraltar has been often describco—iff is, perhaps, 
the most wild and picturesqud in Europe. Wc travelled slowly 
and leisurely, sometimes passing the night at a rude venia by the 
road-side, and at others hndii^ accommodation in tolerable inns — 
as at the Fonda dc los tree Ileyes (the Three Kings) in Malaga, 
and La Corona (the Crown) at Alhama. In the afternoon of the 
37th, we were in full view of that magnificent verge of mountains 
of Sierra Nevada, and approaching Granada. W'e had performed 
B long journey on that day, and were looking forward with some 
desire to ity termination, when we overtook a single horseman, 
np^reiitly proceeding on the same route as ourselves ; he was a 
handsome young man, dressed en majo (a Spanish dandy) ; that is 
to say, be wore a short round jacket of brown cloth, tastefully 
braided, a white waistcoat, breeches of 1 he same mgterinl as the 
jacket, ornamented with gilt buttons in a continued double row on 
the outer seam, and which were left open about the middle of the 
thigh, to give an additional swell to the limb, to admit air, or to 
■how the finenecis and whiteness of the linen underneath (u point 
in which the Andalusians particularly pride themselves) ; a broad 
red sas^was bound around his waist ; and a low, round-crowned 
hat, the rim turned Mp all round, placed smartly on one. side. His 
horse was a powerful black, gaily caparisoned. I addressed him 
with the usual salutation of the country, which L(; acknowledged 
with coxtrtesy, and we entered into conversation. “ You are for 
Granada, probably ? said he. 

I informed him we were Englishmen, from Gibraltar, on our 
way to view to view the far-famed Alhambra. 

From Gibraltar!” exclaimed he with animatiom; **that is 
indeed a fine place. What tobacco one finds there ! — what cotton 
goods ! *' 

These remarks at dhee informed me of the occupation of our 
new companion. *^You are a contrabandistu (smuggler) then?*’ 
said I. 

He unhesitatingly assented. 

“ How 1 envy you such a wild**lifc ! ” I continued ; ” your ex- 
citement must be greater than can be imagined.” ' 

** Sometimes,” replied he, “ it is well enough, but occasionally 
nothing can be more tame ; of late, however, 1 cannot complain. 
1 am DOW on my return to Granada, after a rather long absence. 
1 have deposited my small venture of good tobacco in a hut near 
the spot where you joined company. ■ In Granada 1 shall find my 
uncle, and with his aid I hope to carry the aiyarros safely through 
the shoals of cuBtqpn-house officers with which the gates are in- 
fested. 1 am now more wary than formerly. The last time 1 was 
here an accident odcurred to me. We have still a long league 
before us, and pefhaps you may be amused if I relate my adven- 
ture.” 

I elpressed, what I really felt, a great desire to hear it ; and I 
give the story in his own words, as nearly as a free translation will 
allow ; — ^ ' 

” About six weeks since, I was on my way back to Qrynada, my 
native «tity, with a good cargo,4^accompaQiea by several comrades, 
awo well laden. The narrowness of these mountain-paths, of 
course, obliged us to ride in a train, tlie one following the other. 
1 was leading, when we suddenly fell in with a party of guardon 
^ustom-lurose officers), accompanied by a military detachment. 
Had there been guardoi only, we should have fought, but against 


* los militates — no, sefior-— el nombre del rey tiene mucha fuerza.* 
(Against the soldiers — ^no, sir— the king’s name is a tower of 
strength.) I saw at once that if 1 hesitated I was lost ; so leaving 
my companions to do the best for themselves, I dashed at the 
goat-path which lends up to the moun|ain, resolved, if possible, to 
escape a prison and five years* bard labour at Ceuta— the fate 
whiefi I knew awaited me, if taken. I had scarcely got off the road, 
when T heard my name (Diego Salazar it is) called out in a voice 
which was familiar to me. I looked round, and saw the basest of all 
tustora-^onse officers, iny own unworthy brother-in-law, Antonio 
Perez. Pity that my beloved Maria Dolores should be sister to such 
a villain ! * Diego,** said he, * come back, or theVe is a ball in this gun 
which will oblige you. The gun you know well, and that ray aim is 
not bad.* Of course, I £id not cease urging on my good horse with 
these well-pointdd spura The faithful animal struggled forward, 
heavily laden as he ,was ; but as he turned into the )>ath through 
the thick brushwood, the^bullet from Antonio’s unerring musket 
struck me in the shoulder. I did not fall ; I retained my seat, 
and before another shot could be fired I wag out of dapger. I 
continued my journey, bleeding and faint ; travelled during the 
remainder of the day, and at nightfall reached the hamlet of l*inos, 
where a pious priest dressed my wound, gave me sheUer and his 
holy benediction. By the fo^owing evening 1 was in the town of 
Alcala-la-Real. Here 1 parted wifh my fine horse and his trap- 
pings, and deposited my gay clothes with an acquaintance, equip- 
ped myself in a common dress, and purchased a mule, on which 1 
plkced my two bales. After this, I avoided all towns, and pursued 
my journey by mule-tracks in the mountains, so that on the 
twelfth day I was within half a league of Madrid. I then looked 
about for a place to deposit my bales, and which I did in a simg- 
iooking cave, a short distance from the road. This done, I boldly 
rode into the city through the Atocha gate, and had little difficulty 
in meeting with a daring spirit, ready, for a small reward, to assist 
an honest man in his need. ^Vc saljjed out iu the evening, and 
ere morning my cargo was safely stowed in a quiet lodging 1 had 
taken in the Calle de San Pablo. 1 had a capital market. My 
tobacco produced me exactly double the sum 1 should have pro- 
cured for it in Granada ; but the other bale — * los generos ! * — 
the English cottons, shawls, and gown -pieces of brilliant colours ! 
— it was a mine of gold ! four times the Granada price was eagerly 
given. 1 paid my assistant liberally, and dismissed him. My 
wound wai fast heoling, and I was again dressed like a gentleman, 
with plenty of doubloons in my purse, enjoying the pleasures of 
the capital. But I was not htf|ipy ; 1 longed to be once more 
among my nativ.? snow-capped mountains ; to be on the back of a 
trust-worthy liQrse ; to see my wife, my Dolores — to rcH;eive her 
warm greeting in my little dwelling, which stands near yon Alham- 
bra. But this I dared not attempt under present circumstances ; 
my vile brother-in-law, whom I had made mine enemy by refusing 
to give him half the prafits of every cargo, would soon cause me to 
be apprehended. A thought struck me one morning, us I was 
leaning idly against the fountain of the Plaza del Sol — T would 
endeavoifr to obtain a pardon from the king ! I had, in common 
with all Madrid, seen Ferdinand [the late king, father of the young, 
queen of Spain] in his daily rides through the streets. ‘ Echamas 
un memorial ! ' (Let us try a meniorial !) said I ; and immediately 
directed my steps to the post-office. Behind one of the pillars of 
the inner court 1 sooii^, found a writer seated at his smalk portable 
table. A large handsome sheet of paper lay ready before him. and 
I observed that he carefully nibbed a pen as 1 approached him. 

* Write me a petition,’ said I, ‘ to the king.* He Nourished 
rapidly the heading. ' Now for vnar story.* I told him my cage 
in a fow words, * And you wanx a pardon ? * I nodded asscut. 
In a short li^e the paper was filled. He read it to me, and i|{ 
appeared impossible that ^such an appeal could fail. * I have,* 
said he, ‘as you must have remarked, dwelt verv strongly upon 
the circumstance of your never having meddled with the smuggling 
of tobacco ; tha't, you know, is a royal monopoly, and you never 
could be forgiven had you been engaged in it. But the shawls is 
another matter here, sign thejiaper.’ I am no great penman, 
and*my large scrawled signature only showed to greater advantage 
the neai characters of the scribe. I naid him the usual peseta (the 
fifth of a dollar), and retired to my lodging. The next morning 1 
was at the palace betimes, to watch my opportunity. There were 
fow* or five others lurking about, apparently with the same design 
as my own, and#we were soon addressed by some of the officials, 
who seemed well acquainted with our views. I liberahy paid these 
worthies, and was consequ&ntly permitted to enter the truly outer 
court of the royal mansion. Artel’ a time, three horses were led 
to the front gate, and Ferdinand himself descended the broad 
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marble staircase which leads from his apartments. I dropped on 
my knees, and held out my memorial-..* Pardon, my liege/ said I 
in a loud voice, * pardon for one single act of disobedience of your 
royal proclamation against smuggling— but not of tobacco s * 1 
quickly added, * of cottons only.' The lung took my paper, bade 
me rise, and glanced his Ofe over the writing. * And you were 
wounded/ said his Majesty. * Sire, my hurt was severe/ I replied, 

* it is not yet healed.' * Well,^ continued the king, * it is good 
that you are not a tobacco smuggler : go in a few dm to the 
Fecretary's office, and we will see what cawbe done.' llPposse^ 
on, mounted his charger, and rode away. I stood for some minutes 
as if entranced. I wps aroused by one of the men to whom I had 
given money : * You have managed your affair well, my friend,* 
said he, with a smile, * you have gained yogr suit, whatever it may 
bc.^ 1 know by the king's glance, as he hapded your paper to Don 
Luis, that he lias directed your prayer to be granted.* 1 went off 
in joyful mood, to lounge in the squares and Jn the Prado. At 
the expiration of a few days I attended ift the secretary's office. I 
entered a room, in which 1 found an old man seated at a table, 
and two others at a desk. * 1 come for my pardon,' said I boldly 
— * the pardon of Diego Salazar.* The two men at the desk looked 
astonishment at my assurance, and the old one, turning his dull 
eye coldly upon me, drawled out, ‘ I never heard of that name 
before;' and he quietly lighted his cigar. 1 knew, however, 
somewhat of these gentry. 1 produced a leather bag, contaiuing a 
respectable sum in silver dollars, and, without further explanation, 
deliberately emptied the contents, and proceeded to spread it on 
the table. 1 divided the money into three equal portions. During 
this operation the two clerks had also lighted theii^ cigars, and the 
three looked on with becoming gravity, and in perfect silence. At 
length I had completed the division. * This/ said I, pointing to 
the largest heap, ‘ will, I believe, belong to the Sefior Secretario, 
who is charged with delivering to me the king's written pardon, 
which his Majesty (maybe live a thousand years !) promised me 
some days since ; and these otHIr two sums musi^of course appertain 
to any two gentiemen who may witness the regular entry of the 
document.' No reply was made, and I seated my.self before the 
heaps of money, selected a cigar from my case, and commenced 
smoking. In a few minutes the old fellow spoke — * Vamos,' said ho, 

* Come, let us understand each other. Is this all you mean to offer ? * i 

1 protested 1 had not another dollar in the world. * Well,' continued ! 
he, addressing himself to one of the scribes ; * FranciB<m, look if j 
there is any such paper as this gentleman describeg,' A pretended 
search was made, and 1 soon held in my hand this writing : here 
it is, carefully folded in a leather cover. My mopey, of course, 
was soon in the possession of theso sharks. 1 did not loiter in 
Mudiid. 1 am now returning with a bold front td Granada. 1 
yesterday left Alcala, and, although the pardon has cost mefhey, 
yet you see 1 retained enough to repurchase my faithful horse, as ! 
well as to procure a small lot of fine tobaceg. You must almost 
have seen me deposit the package in the liut near the spot where 
you joined company. To-night I shall be again with my Doloces 
— but her villain brother — let him beware ! ” • 

The narration of this story bi^ught us very near the citjb We 
heard the tolling of the numerous church and convent bells. The 
smuggler, however, begged roe, ew we parted, to ry ad his pardon, 
and handing it to me, he particularly pointed ou( to my observa- 
tion the word *• gratis," written in large characters on one comer 
of the paplr. It was a curious enough dociAaent : it sets fortli 
that, whereas Diego Salazar had uudouhtedly been guilty of the 
serious crime of smuggling ; but as he had expres^d the deepest 
contrition It the king’s feet, h^ promised to abstain in future 
from any breach of the laws, an A had moreover suffered great 
bodily pain from a wound inflicted by one of hisMajos^’s faithful 
guards, the king granted him bis gracious nardon, and aimmande^ 
him to return to his bouse at Granada, where he was to be pci^ 
mitted to reside without molestation, and carry on hU lawful trade 
of platero (silversmith). • 

I returned him the document ** And this latter injunction," 
said I, with a smile, ** you ntean implicitly to obey ! '• 

** Sin duda," he replied, with a significant glance; without 
doubt ; but my horse has not lately had exercise— I must first give 
him a snuff of the sea-air. I shall ride towards Estepona in a few 
days." 

We separated under the trees of the beautiful Alameda ; ai^ 
although 1 remained in Granada some days, and looked search- 
iiigly round among Che Rirong in the streets and public walks, I 
did not encounter Diego. He was doul^less again on his horse, 
and perhaps returning with a new venture of the forbidden weed 
(Uid the seducing cotton shawls. — United Service Joumm, 


LINES ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OF A MOTHER OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 

BY.tVniA 11. SIGOURNEY, 

Daughter, your mother /{>11 asleep, 

TI^b long warm summer’s day 
You Dpod not thus your tender watch to keep. 

With Anger on yoifr lip, so silently. 

And love's sweet care upon your brow. 

Fear not to wake her now— 

I’he slumber Is too deep. 

• 

You will not shrink again to bear ^ 

Thai racking cough, with pain severe, 

Whicti bow'd her gentle form so low ; 

Nor the long, gasping strife for breath, that wore 
Her wasting flesh away, - • 

As the light wreath of snow 
Melts in an April day— 

'T is o*cr !— 't is o'er ! 

Come hither, little one ; 

Ciunc, hfi the veil 
O’er yoM white pillow thrown- • 

, ** IIow rolrl she is ! — bow pale ! 

How still hcr^old and thiu ban^ rest 
On the unheaving breast ; 

The smooth hair parted o'er her placi.* brow 1— 

She starts not on her bod/ 

Though strangers near her tread. 

*' Ah 1 " do they whispering say, " our darling mother 's dead ! '* 

0 

Child, rhild !— your mother's gone 
Above this clouded sky. 

Where round the Everlasting Throne 
The briglit-wing’d seraphs fly— 

Where oft she wish’d to be, 

From pain and sorrow free 

I'here is her home, on high. . 

The we.'iry ciny must rest, where grass find flowers are spread) 

But the sweet spirit, warm and true, *• 

That breathed such holy wrnrds to you 

Bidding you Ifhccl, and pray 

At dewy morn, and the hofthusli of day,— 

Daughter, that is not dead 

Dear mourning flock, who weep 
A |ninled mother fled, 

Think of her tender lessons, sofi and deep. 

Beside rarh lidle bed. 

To do your Heavenly lather’s will— 

A Saviour’s dying love to prize ; 

And let tlie tear-drop keep 

Those memories fresh and green ; 

Aiding your souls, by failli, to tlse 
*To yon celestial scene. 

From wiienco her pure eyes mark you still, 

* This vale of flesh between. 

Prom the tMitips' Compaeton, 


A FLEETING BTERNITV. ^ 

Tho French, in the catalogue of the Louvre, In I80.1,mfler recounUng the 
various transmigrations of the Apollo Belvidere in tho^last 2000 years, fvahi 
warnings of mutability !) observed, ihni it was at last pllc^ in the Museum at 
Paris, ” to remain there for ever.” Alas ! it has been goue these tea years.— 

Jmmty through France and Italy. ^ 

CUTTLE-FISH. 

The noise of this flsli. on being dragged out of tlie water, reaftnables the 
grunting of a hog. When the male is pursued by the sea- wolf, or other raven- 
ous fish, he shffiis the danger by stratagem : he squirts Ms black liquor, jjame- 
times to the quantity of a drachm, by whlcn the water becomes black as Ink^n 
uniter shelter of which he baffles the puAult of his enemy. This ink, or black 
liquor, has been denominated by M. le Cat, eethiope animal, and is reserved In a 
particular gland. It may serve either for writing or printing ; In the former 
of which ways the Romans used it. It is said to be a pthwipil ingredlMit fat the 
composition of Indian ink, mixed with rice. 
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OUR literary LETTER-BOX. 

D., in addition to tbo remarki on the distinction botwean 'fVMid and 
in the Letter>Scix of March 7, gives us fhe following The dlfferenco 
between tiguid and Jfuid appears to. consist in this : liquids ^e moist or wet, 
fluids not. Thus water, or substances dissolved, as certain salu, by exposure 
to the atmosphere, acids, Ac., are liquid, because tliey are wet or moist ; 
while fluids, such as mercury, gases, ipelted metals, Ac., have not 4hat diutin- 
guishing properly. Steam is not, properly speaking, a fluid, but simply a 
liquid In a state of division ; for visible steam, such as escapes from the spout 
of a kCfttle, examined with magnifying powers, consists of minute dcops of 
lqttl4 water, which rlro In the air solely on account of the force with which they 
are driven forth, and their extreme minuteness of division. Moist g^r is a 
eombinatlon of fluid and liquid i the air itself being independent of the water in 
a state of minutW' division (vapour), willed it retains. Steam, if invisible, 
(steam raised IIS' a tempgralMro fkr above that of boiling water,) is dry; and 
does not moisten any substance, until its temperature has been considerably 
lowered. * ^ - 

“ ‘ Fields ofliquldlLir.^lAd^liquidnoon,* but poetical expressions, and 
poets are not gestrlcted to common sense on all occasions, as niay bo t^ted by 
the substitution of the term fluid for liquid, os applied to no(^~* fluid noon • 
being pq^pably absurd." ^ 

4» II 

A Motheii or Kionr CiiiLnaENikin ||||gdy-liko letter, written with good sense 
and excellent feeling, propounds severhl questions relative to what she terms 
her "daily and hourly anxieties *'^hat is, relating to the manaecment and 
proper training of her family. We arb somewhat averse to formal ru1« and 
method in the education of children, especially young children ^wsd therefore 
we can hardly attempt to lay down directions to one whose experience is so 
much grentef than our own. We give her questions, however, with a brief 
word of oommentary on each : 

" 1. What are the most likely means to make children Lind and affectionate 
one with another ? "—Example : show kindness, and it will beget kindness. 

" 2. What a|e the best modes of employment for children ?" — Toys : give 
to boys horses, wooden hammers, and spades ; to girls, dolls, and iliow them 
how to make bonnets, Ac. for them. Interest the children, by giving them 
little messages to perform, or any little kind of employment wjiicli appears to 
be " work in earliest it excites a feeling of importance, and children very 
early like to be employed in matters that appear important. 

"3. At what age vfould you advise to let children begin music ? and what 
age drawing ? "—It depends on the capacity and la|to of the children. 

" 4. Do you approve of teaching children the Callisthcnic oxcrcisos ^ — Yes> 
moderately. 

" ft. Do you think a little playful ohin of four years a ill subject for a 
schoolroom ?"— 'No ; if there are children at home to help to amuse him, keep 
him at home. An intelligent mother or govavoeas will teach him all he oughf 
to learn. * 

** 6. What do you consider the best cure or method of treatment of a spoiled 
cbiU of two and a half years of age, who upon the sUglilost provocation almost 
goes into hysterics ? " — Gentle firmncs.s. As far as possible, avoid causes of 
provocation, and rather go round about," than directly .contradict it, on any 
occasion whemlt is necessary to restrain the child: 

** 7. At what ago should little glrlsdiegin arithmetic ? "—Read Mrs. Porter's 
“ Conversations on Arithmeilc,” published by Knight and Co., LiWgale-street. 

** 8. Which do you consider the best way of communicating grammar to 
children ? "—Get Mrs. Marcct’s little and admirable work on Gvaromar for 
Children, published by Longman and Co 

2., Blackburn, asks for advice respeAlng the most suitable town in the 
United Staffs to which a joiner and builder can emigrate. The question it a I 
wide on**, and besldlfs could not be answered without recent personal know- 
ledge. But there cani>e no doubt that almost any thriving towu in the United 
States would afford employment to a st&y man. The Americans do not 
aeem to have imbibed into their calculating " blood one of the maxims of 
one of their sdif*t Benjamin Franklin— namely, that " three removes are as 
hRd dd * flw » ” fof. to judge by the frequency with which destructive^flres 
occur In tlAiir cities, one might be apt tq.thluk that (hey have "got used to it," j 
and consider a Are to be "no calamity all," New York has l|rge and small 
^ fopflagratlons almost winter fsNew Orleans, WUmIngton, In Carolina, Ac. 
Ac., have all recently suffered. Insplain terms, these public and general 
calamities are temporarily beneficial to lndiviuuaI%i 7 .to builders, we should 
proBume, in parUeular. % 

th. “ W«Mm (Hate, • .nil b« « .Ugibl. u my tor youi), mechfc 


nics, who wish to settle. The moat important towas of the west are, Pitts, 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Neville, Detroit, and St. Louis. But there 
are from fifty to a hundred othedtrtfl prosperous, pud rapidly rlsiog. Pitts, 
burgh and Cincinnati are buBtllnfldaceBj combining inTthoiriuanufaclures and 
trades the characteristics of Birmingham, Manebester, and Glasgow. Perhaps, 
a steady, clever mechanic, deiemined to enCilgrate, could not do better Uiau to 
make direct for Clnciuiiatl, on the Ohio, where, If he did not obuln immfdiattt 
employment, he would yet gather information ; and the numerous steamboats 
that ply the Ohio, the Miasiuippi, Ac., would enable him to shift with foci, 
^ity. Awfo ihoney in podket Is an exceedingly useful thing to on emigrant. 

W. G. H.— The drusbb are dtountaineers of Ibbanns in Syria, who are 
under the govenunent of their own chiefo, and have somoBfCullar religion, or, 
rather, peculiar religious tftnets. The l5rusfi8— or at le|^t their opinions and 
practices— are protiably thb remains of those secret societies, which, in the 
eleventii and twelfth centuries, pervaded Syria, Egypt, Persia, Ac., and were 
formed iuio clubs, or lodger-; the ** initiated" being sworn to conceal the 
private opinions communicated to them. , The Ismaelites were one ofnhe 
most remarkable ^of these secret sbeietiea, it being a branch of f^em which 
formed' tlie fraternity, known to us as Assassins ; a word Incorporated into our 
own and other European languages. The Druses are said to be still divided 
into classes, like Uie secret societies, from one of which they are descended, or 
inhorit their opinions: these are the "ignorant," the partially initiated, and 
llie adepts, or fully^ initiated. As a people, apart from their opinions (which 
perhaps are now without much power over them), the Druses are brave, war. 
like, and, like mounlaineers in general, have a strong attachment to that kind 
of rough independence usually called liberty. They speak Arabic, and have 
something of the Arab blood in thorn ; are familiar with the use of arms ; and 
their emir, or chief, has an extensive palace, not far from their chief town, in 
which ho maintains a rude kind of magnifleent hospitality. 

A. B. asks about the difference between UiB shipping trade of I.ONDON and 
Livrrpool. In 1R3B, there entered ihc^ port of London G003 ships, whose 
tonnage amounted to 1^171,837; in the same year, there entered the port of 
Liverpool 3.246 ships, whose tonnage amounted to 011,473. In 1838, tho 
Customs* duty received in London was 11,254,734/.; and in Liverpool, 
4,458,621/. Besides the number of ships given above, 21 ,.502 coasting vessels, 
including colliers, entered the port of London in 1H3R, the tonnage amounting 
to 2,001,176. We are not, however, to infer that* 21,592 ditlmrt coasting 
vessels can e up tho Thames in 1 83H ; for each voyage of the same vessel is 
set down as a separate entry— a somewhat stupid practice, inasmuch as it does 
not specify the actual number of coasting vessels trading in one year. Still 
tlio figures show ••hat London is as unquestionably the commercial as it is the 
general capital of the empire. Liverpool comes next ; excluding London, it is 
the first shipping port of G'^oat Uritain. Hull, however, has a greater coasttng 
trade* than Liverpool ; but in Customs’ duty collected it appears inferior to 
Bristol— being, in 1R3H, fur Bristol, 1,IGD,524/., and for Hull, 758,432/. 
a 

G. D.— The subject of intermarriage, or marriago amongst one’s own kin, 
is too serious for us to meddle with. Impediment to marriage, arising from 
consanguinity, or relu/ioruhip by bloody appears to us to be perfectly Just and 
natural, and the general law of our physical and moval constitution seems to 
point to the necessity of blood-relatlogs standing aloof from marriage engage, 
ments. But impediment to marriago arising merely from aflAnity, or con- 
nexion by marriage, stands on prudential reasons solely, the extent of which we 
cannot undertake to dlflne. fliere certainly Is no moral, and* there may be 
no physical, objection to the marriage of a widower with the sister of bis 
deceased wife ; hj^i statute law forbids it, and we think some good prudetUtal 
reasons may be adduced in favour of ^le prohibition, though, Hio doubt, evil 
has occasionally resulted from It, * 

c 

f 11 Letters intended to be gfiswered in the Litrrary Lrttbr-Box are to bo 
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WAl KS AltOUT I ANION 

^ i£ % 

SoAjff of oul earliest at4;e)npts to sttoll abiut ouiscItps in 
f anton«re generally made #a broad afpr) iaUed#ld Diinq^Street, 
Ol in anotber tbit inns in a diioctioii | dialkt to it, and is stolid 
Nevr China Street On eicll^Mdc of both these sliccts hue 
lait'^e ot shops atored ^vith u nt it various asbortmciit of ^ouds 
for Em opcan purchasers l\lbsi of the shopmen speak a little of 

the C aiiton Fogllsh^ and m rontrnc to understand and to mukt 
iheinstUts undirstoui^ Ity then lubiumcrs Muiy of tlitiu aie 
fair and honest in tluii dtihngs and plnio tlu most impliiit ton 
fiduicein Iht iiitegnty oji then fotugu patiunizeis Some t\htbit 
a sort of genei osity that is highly ci editable uhen ]tili||)s 1 
ha\e incpmed the pii i ot sonu of the cht ipei aiti Us tht aiisviii 
uas, ** There is no orcasion hj uhitli u is meant that I Nho ilJ 
consider the article mine uitibut ] uincnt oth( i tunes, iluy 
would make mi 4 httU prtniit with l^cly giucetiil simplicity 
This could neve 1 bi lightly cuiisiiucd is a but rr a lure foi it 
generally in k«] U(0 nt the (lost pf 1 lunning ait cunt ind ntvci 
till out ac qunfntari( e had npimd inD a snt of fiundshi| 

I should icmaik tint all tin. sln| s irt not (kvot^u (he ssle 
of goods some bd ing to punters, who cxcinse their int foi thi 
pleasure of Europeans , otheis are ocdipit I hy tailors, and tin 
minuiacturerz of caps snd a leu belong to tSuK who pitpue 
memorandum and account books fn buveis fioin«abi >i(l t)ne 
of the last mentioned elass miuiife«>ted gicat tiicnd&lup t^S’uidb 
the uritei of these obsri v ntions 

In the wide space hetuten 1 lie shops the lortum telle and 
the dealers in books, with the veiidcis of ill kinds uf heibsfoi 
medie me, display their Will ts The wise man in calculn^ing the 
chances of futurity, is seen peih^ps turning over i book filled with 
pictorial representations reading and expounding the stirral 
mottoes and inscriptions under tlu m This is d^ne to entice the 
listeners to try their luck, for it would be hu(f if among such a 
list of stories so graphically delineated, the beSrei did not feci that 
there was one at least m whi h he himself should not hke to have 
hid bunie fihare These are, it would seem, an* absoi tment ot 
fortunes, which the cindidate'lG^ touted to contend toi by a tiial 
of Ills “ luck " life then disws a bit of bamboo out of a vast , or 
takes up a roll of pniiei;, which has cerljpm CH|jplistic marks thgt 
must he explained, njrbfcr^nce to the rules of sit, snd illustrated 
ot cuuisQbythe raga|^gk||[olume which we saw ut fust in the 
hands of the /car»icdnbl|in, Ko diabolical agency, no imps or fa- 
milial s are called up to scet their pait in this business* but fate is 
iBSumed to guide the ihan in the chou e of bis lot, whq.li is voucb*ed 
and applied by the scholar according to rules pre established by 
siges of old,— just as an astrologei among Jk* Chaldeins cast the 
nativity of man, or drew hift"*horoscopq hyutoferenefe to m ixiills 
derived fiom astionumical scienoe Xie booktoUcr spreads a 
cloth, and exposes liib books upqp ^t, ju|t a# sbdie «lz>ur 
accjuaintances do their cheapest bargains upon a table hg k 

voi HI, 


The ( Uinaman affixes no tince, as it is a rule with bun ti^^get all 
l^th it he can , and he is aware that hib natl^fe cuAomers wilLngt give 
a (osA a leaden coin) more than ho thinks the volume is worth 
Buyers and sillers are exceedingly well matohedi, an^^er reach- 
ing 6 n one '^ide and gulhbtllfry on the V account 

of unfrccjurnt orcuncncc The books whett spread foith q^akfe a^ 
vtiy ileising appaarance, ind are intended, be It knetuffit, foi^tW 
fioou8t*|vcople, who crcibd around toHgaibt to listen and to {|ui- 
chas* 1 should be glad to plant a scene of this scat, 1/ it wem 
pob«ihl(, in«ome part ot London, that our countrymen Height aeO 
how the love of leading penades tlic meioer paits of th^ popula- 
tion irf Chini Ihtic is something msti active in the si^t of 
hilf a-bcoio of noisy ftmts m tuAl^hfpe of poiters, stopping to pore 
ovu a paicil of books in bilcnt attention llie harp of Oipheus 
was bcucc more cliaiming than the sight of books m Chiua 
amuiig alL ranks and degtees of men, — a cii cuiiistance that 
must uevff be foi gotten m any philosophical cbtimate of the 
Cliinfexe charictei In China, the piicst and the fortune- 
tclUi evert no influence upon the genual opinion of tho age, 
but an pud foi their wuik by custom or stipulation, like tlie 
tiadtsmrn 01 the mechanic hvery man knowr t^at dibtiiiclioa 
can only be ohtiiiicd by litcijiy merit, and wc(lti|hy induktiy and 
icoiKimy 1 have sctnwcvriv imon^ the ^ urchastrs carefully 
(unmig ovci and uispecling the liitiary <itorcb tliat were spread 
befou th m, and nave bai I to my fiiindN M hat think ye 01 the 
ignoiameot uucdiic (cd Chinese women whefl* the lowest among 
them *iu fc und to lovcis ot reading * * We have yet many 
mterfsting thingi t > Icaiii about this division ot the fair sex 

1 1 c dialers m simples are a^^uiet rice of men , but tliey should 
not be passe d ovi r in silence onCbafc ac c ount They cover a table 
with a V iriety of herbs fomtho accommodation of all who wish to 
bo their own jdiysicims, soli them at a very low puce, and throw 
in a little advice to the baigaiu They are generally provided 
with u stone moitar, m which a mixture of herbs is put*and 
pounded into a pulpy mass for cataplasms Tht. Cbinosc are 
subject to veiy ugly boils and absi esses, which are gra^idhted by 
applications prepaied m this wayf and no doubt receive gffeat ad- 
vantage t Am the tn atment 1 have often seen ^e doctor employed 
m pounding the mass, and sometimes lu the act of putting it upon 
tlu sue,*but novel was (irtunatc enough to anivo at tlu moment 
when the herbs wert pul into the mortar, that 1 might Icaiii what 
werc^ised for tht puipose Out of them was enrolled amoitf my 
fuends, but he was not systematic fenough t ) afford me \pronnihou 
by word of mouth Besides, 1 And the ivt h tite only verifier on 
such occasions, and seldom trust to the eat wiftout some coklaCcral 
eviaeuce obtained by vision As I used to poM my fnend, he wu 
wont to salute me with the only Enghsh word*be wjii master of, 
9^,”— wliu h was done either to call my attention to 8om|0iing 
new u}>ou his table, or to let tk^ bystanders know that^he bad a 
place 111 iny favour The mfottnatioii 1 obtained from Iw waa 
chiiflv hotmic.tf as^e gave so jeftral and vague an accowi^ffik 
mldiciiial properties that 1 could muKe nothing oC4.t 
Aftci passing thr^^gh the gate at the top of 0 }A China Street, 

I we cntei a little space which » oeqinpied by Ahmongkra, who sell 
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•df, owp, Mttifii tfi- ^ tHlM^of dean water, to h^i takenjjbtttkliu bandriuAtl^ftrapepded to diapense 

attract the ape of tba bnper. To afirite'the water, tbe Chineae the care and atijntioB regulsi^M'i) matter of lomuoblm] 
act a oaak of water ftimfahed wljh a tap above the t^b whi<^ con-' if tbepe be# fffat dopl ft remtia> of homo att^w 
tain, the lUh, and allow a amdl ateeam of water to d^ib, \u “® na-a XjWdr 

pardKdie eurte, «i4 fall upon %• «i*ce of the wi^?ta wh^ 

Ae finny creatoroi ate awhauillUt. Ey ^ faU of thU jet, bnbblea jgd^. dM^siiAii( ^ laid dowm^ithia 

«f nir m CQMttotJf .drlvrtiliit^ tln fluid, and thoflsli efljajP thoir if the same is fur 

of uneasinesi.^ T^r|£f of isdetree of stilut 


fa4i (aken4flt%]^u handy< iu^tlMj|i{»ropeeded to dispense with all 
the care and attfntioB reguislle^^d metier of |o much impbrtaupe. 
if t^efe be,# gif^t dppl ib remtnSi’lua of home at these «hopf> there 
are a few things 'thht etril^ ns %8 peeoliar. Ain0iig Ihele is an iron 
trough, bflht into the segment ^f a qjcle^ wji|h a bottom that is 
deepqiked into' anflle< Ob^ might coma^jpurait to a boat intended 
for speei^ t^'Apbldilg ija.iaifl down."' In, this trough a wheel 
of the same flie^^ia#Bilide^‘€ is furniahed with an 

udetree of stilut giStlhdidr.' C feet upon each 


bnbniee^ that ^ere diffused through the ocean that was hilwing 
lUider mei This must be a Am time for the fish, for (heir 

must he pe\lwbath1S^d#'i|jj| afe/ Ofmch occasions as this.*^ It 
Was this reflection iNlt hmpeA He to understand the princiide of 


Ww this reflection Hit helpi 

th^ fphlmiean’s jet Heftier- 


u|j||aiv/-(urwcn occasions as cnis. " ^ 1 C t^^ned up. TJ 
IpeAHe to understand the principle of passes the root t 


^woHtlan . takes Wseat before it, and then 
le divided adroitly.^m end to end, and in tills 


way obtains slic^ of the most dclical^'l^jll^isa* , A med&ine cut 


iothe of the strHts^ihtfllp farther on^krdslire aiarroWp\ut ttihTiato such thin slicef. might be regur^^ as characteristic of Chinu 


•hops are xdy elegant The^ are lighted from the roof, which is | Si|d certainly shows how ^ingenidlls people are in lesser 
high. TJ 


three bj^fottr stories high. These stories are marked^by galleries, matters. « 

lika tha*Muaeum of fhe Col&e of Surimons. which afford nlaces streetsiWre occupied by mefbhants and the officers of the 


like the 'Museum of fhe Collie of Surgeons, which afford places 
for tbe bestowment of goods, ^e shop is generally divi^ecynto 
an anterior and iiosterior apartnftnt, by a ^rtition that is^ often 
Yery beautifully ornamenM b7 gildiugi open-work, and so on. In 
one word, the taste of a Chinaman's shop is complete, the stranger 


governmentp whose houses present an ^impossaghppearance from 
ail architectural defect noticed in my p^ioua, paper. The inte- 
rior, which isfji# collection of edifices within an area, presents a 
pgetty aspect, especially vfLen a garden, I'Qck-work, and a moat 
are added to the scene. Thq^ stranger, ^however, who is parted 


be^g judge. Many of the beat shops in the 8uburb|||bf Canton from all this by a thick wall, finds little to reinihd him tliat so 
arfffumlsheri entirely with European goods for sale amon^ the much grandeur is at hand. In the streets time oecupied by the 
^eateelw part of the native community. -This nflbrds a proof, residences of the gentlefolks there ^is qn}et, compared with the 
which no one can question, that the Chinese cannot be such bigot- *'*"8 ‘’*® ““ 

edcnmUiresas has been the fashion to represefit them, otherwise 

, ,, ^ a . L, . garnished With all sorts of antiques, image#, va.scs, pots for iDCcnsc, 

,uch.^ps^ld never find customers. The owners are in man- boxes, stands, &c. These are pmtty sights, and such as the 
ners aira attire f^ntlemcu, and speak only the Chinese language, foreignri* cannot fail to look at with pleasure, but if he has as much 
and are vqry distinct from the race of men who inhabit Old and knowledge of the longuage as to inquire the price, he will 
New China Street. ^ ; generally *find it to exceed his highest expectations. If, how- 

A great many of., the largest shops in a broad street, that runs at '^^me attenrion^o the subject, and learned the 


right angles to One that is occupied by the sellers of European things, he may make a fair bargain, but will not 


goods, are destined for the sale and preparation of the edible nAls. 
The ^rffiMlng of these precious items for the table, or the removal 
pf featitH# and other extraneouv^lg’ubstances from the hardened 
jwy which constitutes their principal pubstance, yields cmploy- 
pient for many hands, who carry on their operations in the full 
iaf the public, us there are no glass windows or blinds to screen 
tlicffi* The front of the shop is openy to be closed by shutters and 
moveffola^pillars only at night. Tlie.s 0 nests ait not gathered from 
the tjie bird, as has been commonly supjiosed, but are 

w a hand of glandular yacs near the entrance of its sto- 
I conjectured that this was the fact, before I had heard 
that l^vcrard U^bne had demonstrated it by dissection more 
than ^«3;y years ago. With this thought, the stom{ch of a 
foreigher ffiight r^^vplt at such a viand, however delicious it might 
be tojhe ps^te when prepared by the ingenuity of a Chinese Look ; 


ofbe^p have much reason to felicitate himself upon, it. A virtuoso 
must be cheated several times before he can sucu^, and he must 
also be an old acquaintance with the seller, — for a Ohlnamau would 
do much in the way of abatement for friendship' Bake. A merchant 
who deals with the naB’ves, should always bear this in mind, — ** He 
is my friend,'’ reasons the CbinamBUf *^and therefore I will let 
him have a bargain." 1 rcmemDer I bought a little stand for a 
quartei; of a dollar, which some (Chinese thought too much for 
such a sorry trifle, though I do not repent my purchase. " Oh,” 
said they in banter, the seller* and the buyer were friends, and 
therefore the latter obtained this Valuable article at so small a 
price ! ” — In anotli(j|r corner 4>f the street to which rnyvoyeis now 
directed in fancy, I met a crowd of men, playing at a game of 
chance, for slices of pork, sujiplied by thie^an who kept the stall, 
or rather the liiank. They were ao busily engaged, (oat no one 
saw me, though pressing into tlf/mldst of them, till, In an affected 
tone of mimicry, I said, ** Here is a foreign dCA'il looking at this 
game.” I^is ui^pecte^ introduction of^myettlf awakened a loud 


eary* i^tnetMKwnd its well-supplied stores of vanous him m, yj feeliqg, and remembers It as' often as he sees you. 

^**^*^*^ in mw^ respects a dbuntei)iar|^of one aigfaig A little good Jmmour and forbearance wu^ always subdue the most 


QurselveB* Drawers labelled, jal|«flet in orderp mortars, and a turbulent, and make ^the man who uttelred an impudent thing, 
wfth ^rugs 1 ^ p r e n riptions, 0 ^^ nb* inadequate laugh at his own |Hifiirion.*^n of my wanderings through 
'-olinSfentotfvBg of what goes%pvard in ^^Umist’s ” room alone, Imime gradually in sight of a 

in this country. EvwirthingaHnws us that all Is managed by rik company 45f ro^!eU^,^hp had just sat down to a meal. At 
and a minute mfewtee b^reonsldeiJls^nT^^^ determined to pour a volley 

I have leefl^ propnetyM^ ^ tba by way of relish to their 

* j^iqpqriptloii, which theapcthccwr l^iUi**! yam bOUw toU," (which is the umal sehitatioalV 


lyim IIP, as if determined to pour a volley 
the by way of relish to their 


** Egt your b^es fell,” (which is the usual salutationfer 


1840.] 
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visitors on occasionst} iftid belbrotIi*y commencedPtlMi‘thw*te^^ 
aitaclf:. This was enouj^h } oversee forthwith hel4 out hi* bason 
of rice, begging that I wbuW ah^ it with hinqu ^ ahigle egpaes- 
sion of civility hat a/nsiignetiQ effect iif Chine^ as well, as in other 
parts of the world wherever Ibe sons aid daughters of one com- 
mon parent are tb be niet with: Few are proof agUn^t thi|, 
tliough preiudicb hM «fl4e“,uu mufi^hg^tD ppect examples of it 
among a people so renowned for their eic|Bmfe habits. The policy 
of the gaverjunent is excla|iiYe,. but thb feelings of the peoj^ fie 
ready to flow in f|||mir olp Jthe first strong^ whd' stiihu- 
late them to ^on by the Rarest exprefiion of kwdn^ss. 

The ioner'^lii^ of Ca]ifin,\>r Ikie insidwjQ^ Ucaeparated 

from the rest hf a wall : 'the difference, howhvjtf / la so small that 
X had once entered without jterceiving it* alirihould btve pro- 
ceeded unconsciodsly along* liaillnoi i^numbtf of loud calls sum- 
moned me to my reOoUectionV— for guards aie stationed to keep 
foreigners out* but conversation* they did not 

detect tlie naughty ^^jan~kwcV* in time to stop Lis entranc#^ 
When 1 saw.my mistaket'.'i turned rouna with a smile, and 
retraced my stops as if nothing had^appm^ed. In company with 
a friend, 1 once atUtmpted^o enter another* jj^ut was suddenly 
stopped by a eipiM ofbficers. We were determined not to lose a 
grain of our dijtoliyt and-wo pushed off any tliat offered to touch 
us, and told thenithat^e should return presently. This firmness 
secured us froinii insult, though it could not obtam admission, as 
these men ha^ no power to grant it, and would have been punisftd 
had we been strong though to overpower them. We met%ith a 
very fierce reception, and seemed to be in danger of being eaten up 
by a body of soldiers at another ; but we sat down and told them 
to be quiet* as we should g#back in a few m:^utes* The common 
people: arc often very noisy Its they ]»a&s along the streets, especi- 
ally if they are laden. They seem to think that the thorough- 
fares belong to tncm^albnc, and therefore call upon everybody they 
meet to make, room for them. I met a troop of such obstreperous 
fellows one night* who challenged all persons to give way to their ex- 
cellencies. As I passed the most emphatic among theme 1 returned 
his challenge in tones of clo.^e afftnity to his owq, which in sooth 
were more like 'whose of a brute tHan a human being. ** Ah,*' 
said he with great satisfaction* '^he speaks C4uneser* for be 
thought nobody could make a noise like a native m^ess he could 
speak his language at the same time. • 

In one of ouf wanderings among the genteel parts of the suburbs* 
we came to a house where a wedding was course of celebration. 
A fellow who knew enough English to be sau^y ordered us off, 
--4I mandate which we did not choose to obey* as we saw by the 
countenances of many gay folj^s around us that the^iiers were 
greatly prejudiced in our favour. Just at this time* toi^wo bro- 
thers of the bridegroom went ^nd placed themselves in a sedan 
ehoir* which stood a abort distance from the ^or. In this way 
they represented themselves at home, and there received a formal 
visit from* their newly-married brother, who Jlresented them with a 
piece of areca nut and a betel leaf* accompanied by a very low 
bow. These they received with similar acts af respect* and 
delighted me with the graceful^manner in which they inclined 
Uieir heads to thdr happy and honoured friend. The salvor on 
which these luxuri^ ky* was carried by an old lady Vho seen^d 
to be mistress of Thotceremonies* as thiy went’' towards the sewn 
chair ; but the brfdegt^m earned it back himself. His step was 
hurried* which is^ a neceliary item in politeness, tio that the old 
gentlewoman hau'to pl^g her small feet very brisking to overtake 
him, in which she succeeded* while I stood wondering at the drift 
of all this haste on heif ligrt. My wonder was soon gt an end-^for 
snatching the salver itm him* she presented it to eadi of us* and 
thus did us an bononr which app^t^ed to ^relatives alone. 1 
took a lesson from the little hoys.^^d n^ler the very beat Imw 
in my power ; which so pleased the gas)^ crowd, that,^ey gave a 
shout of applause. They think us v^om mams^l onail^refore 
are astonished when they sec a gTsi^t act of^oburtesy'at ow 
hands, however necessary or appropriate eny psetio^Ul^ oooaiioh 
might render it. ' ^ ^ 


BIOGRAPHICAL $|^:^CH£)S. 

MADA>|E ROLAND. 

MANON-dKANNK-PHLEPON RoLAND, 00 extraoTiUnaiyiKoinan, 
whose naiffe is . familiar to us. In connexion with the Fren<di 
Revolution, was bom ak Paris in 17'S4. Her father wMs an en- 
graver of little nbte ; but notwftbstaj^ding his sltnatioii in life, ho 
coutriv|d to give his daughter a,*tgodd eddoation. ' ;At four ye|n 
old she was able to read, and frointfaat period hhr progress in draiihiff# 
music* andhistorv, was vhry/apfd. She early showed a deetmii 
of character which led hdf never to give up her own opinion Un- 
less her reason were convfneed. Her edrlier years were passed at 
hoi^e, but her mind was kept if|,incessant activity, Her avi&Hy for 
procuring knowledge was such, that having by chance found a 
volume on heraldry, she ^heipslf to st^ that not very invitisg 
subject. But her favourifrhosft fgs PloUrcb^s Uves, which she 
was so fond of* that she aclualM carried itHlbto murcb with her. 
She was then albut nine years moment/’ says 

stth* iniicr very iiS^restoig memoirs* ^ ‘ liUtftj^ose impresdons and 
ideas which made me a repupUcaif, while as yet 1 did not evien 
dream of becoming one.” Ih her*‘yoitthfu|i enthusiasm, she used 
to lament |hat she was not bom a Spartaii%r a Roman. ' 

At length, at her own request, bM| was removed to a canThut for 
the completion of her education, llere she was diatingg|ished, 
aa^ng a crowd of wy and fri^ous cotidpanions, by a gravity of 
demeanour which hUl become nUbitual to her ; and she herself oon- 
fessdk that she felt herself captivated by the attraction of toe 
Roman Catholic ceremonies. A correspondence she maintained 
with a schoolfellow who had returned home gave her the first taste 
for writii0 and served to form her style, and give her facility in 
composiuoD. Oil her return home she renewed her former 
labours, made extraqts from the books she read, aiiu studied the 
principles of natural [iliilosuphy and the mathematics. Her reli- 
gious faith was first shaken by the perusal of the controversial 
works of Bossuet; and after passing through many iutermediate 
degrees, she finally settled down into Deism. 

The death of her mother, w'hich singularly haj^ened to^ confirm 
a dream, in which she fancied that event lidv^becu predicted* 
was the first great grief she liuii experienced, and for two months 
she was inconsolable. At this period she was about twenty- 
one years ot age. l¥heu the first bitter period of mourning 
was over, she took upon herself the direedbg of her father’s 
household* dividing her time between domestic duties and study. 
She read the. writidka of Christian preachers, criticised Boards- 
louc, and even composed a sermon herself. She also wrote a 
treatise on a question proposed by the Academy of Besan^on* 

In 1770* she beoame ac^adnted with her future husband* 
Roland de la Flatit^re* then Inspector-General of Manufactnreaat 
Amiens ; %nd the friendship that sprung up between tl^m after- 
wards ripened into a more tender feeling, altiiough Roland was 
more than twenty years older than Mademoiselle Phlipon; but the 
many good qualities iio possessed, and a great similarity of tastos 
and feelings, were sufficient to cause her to overlook thisobyection. 
It appears, however, to have had weight with her father* who at 
first refused his consent. Upon this Roland travelleck into Switzer- 
land, Italy* and Malta* whence ke wrote a series of letters to his 
future vnfe* which he afterwards published. Meantime Made- 
moiselle Phlipon retired to a convent and siffarated herself from 
her fatoei'i ^ho had contracted habits of dissipation which 
seriously injured his fortune. ^ 

On Roland’s return he again addressed himself to her, and they 
wer^ united. 1 became*’’ ^ys she, ” tlie wife of a truly hmest 
man* who loved me the more the better he knew me t I 

felt that there was too little equality between urn; that^be gteend- 
ancy of a governor, joined to twenty years’ seniority, rendered one 
of these superiorities too great. If we livSd in seclufion, I should 
be obliged to pass many paifi'ful hoursn) if we t^fnt into society* 
then I might he exposed to trials whi^migbg profe too great. I 
gave myself up to the pursuits of my alt[band|i^ pmieding which 
hdd its inconmiences ; 1 accustomed htto to IcAve ene for 
^thiog, norfor one momenl*'** The first year of thefr marriage 
was passed at Paris, where^hiad revised and s^t to tbenresa a 


anything, norfor one momenltv” The first year of their marriage 
was passed at Paris, wherq^hipd revised and s^t to tbenresa a 
portion of nisjEeatues on arts, idterwards incoiffaggr^ 

in "The Comtfon of Afts #nd Tradek” published by the 
*^Aoademie dea Sciences.” He employed his wifo as bis eopying 
clerk and correeffDi^^^toe presto m taak^b^ sXin «erf«nrmed with 
great core, although very tO well culti- 

vated as hers. A course of nilw ntstOry and botany was the 
laborious recreation of one who fillgfkt the same time the posts of 
a 2 
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fe<iret«ry and ooak f for, Holfind's lieolth being very, delicate, hie^ in flight i she gviiated him to eicape, iMit althoagh she might have 
^ife with her own hands pfephfed the dishes moat palatable to saved herself, she chose tb rem'aj^ is a greater trottble,’’ 

him. Returning to Amiens, they there jpent four venrs, where salKl she, ** to escape from injogtieh, than to submit to it/' Doubt- 
Madarae Roland became -the mother qf. an infant which she herself less she did^ not anticipate the extreme proceedings adopted 
nuraedf yet without abandoning her ** cabinet labours ; and ahe against her. 'Although the section Bephtepaird, thO division of 
found time to construct a herbal of the plants of Pi^rdy.^ In the city in wliich AhC resided, interceded for her, she was thrown 
irff4, she and her hnsband' made an hxcursion to England, and in into thf dihrigeolns'of the Abbaye on the 1st of June, and shortly 
the same year she proceeded to Paris, on's mission from her hus- aner removed to Salnte P61agie. Here whe conducted herSelf with 
band '(who placed an unbounded, perhaps too uxorious a reliance much dignity, obcupying herself with reading,- especially Tacitus, 
upoh her) solicit a«grant of letters of npbility for him* hi this fpt whose works she oondbircd a peculiar affection ; hete also she 
'She.^s unsuccessful, but she prtpmred atrausfer of bis station as composed her Mem^rs, a singular bsti^xpost interesting eomposi- 
Imeistor-GenSral fTom Amiens to Lyons; an agreeable change, tiem. .. Heii«frienda#Tormed a plan oCj^^ape gjir h£r> which she 
as nptlebedliim in tlie immediate neighbourhood of his friends rejected, lest it sj^^ould compromise the;Baftty her uusband. 
anAmstlons-^Ville/ranche, his birtb-filace, being very near Lyons. She had mj^tged a\eryi»clear judgaiend^'bf the ehaVacter of the 
Id 1787. she made an excursion to#eneva with her husband ; -but existing goveVnmbot. « "Jt is/' said slie,^' assort of monster, in 
here shb was terribly d^uated m|'.^nding no statu# erected to her form and action c()daflr revolting ; fdl 4t touches it destroys, and 
adored Jean-Jacqnes Jmssean*^^ % will devour even itself.** ** Wisbiii^ ^ubtless^to hasten this cou- 

Bhe wss stillOesfHjQlB a|. Ly M^l riien the revolution broke out ; summation, she, by nieans Duperfi|, a nrnmber of the Convcii- 
it was hailed by RoTiill Md!mHBlf with equal ivdour,^nd they tion, entered into c(!n‘respohdenco with Barbaroux and Burnt, who 
both assisted in editing ImClurrter de Lvon, cortributiiig sever#! were then at Caen, on the subject of a ,i^ing in the provinces ; 
articlelln favour of the new Ryder oftiSoga." Madame Rolands %ut Duperret was seized, and an accusation against Madame 
furnished air' account of the L%n^|||.^e4eration of the 80th of Roland founded on flie ])apfgs in hiif p^sessiou. On the Ist 
May, 17.90, and gave t|p Attain wim sq much energy and talent October, the day of the cxecurrion of Brisgut and the deputies of 
that more than 60,000 co(fl||ypf number were soldi Her in** the Gironde, she was transferred to thq^Co^ciergene, placed in an 
cognita effabled her tO^pjoy Hr triumph with the greatest satis- infected apartment, Wfth no bed, save^ne which, pnot her prisoner 
faction. Believing that m the revolution she saw the applanation resigned to her, und that unfurnished with sheets. She had pro- 
of the republican principles ahe had* so long admired, she followed viddd herself with opium that she might at will escape from her 
with the closest attention the progress of the lubours ofl^the persecutors; but she determined not to make use of it, as Iter 
National Assembly, und studied with deep interest the talents of execution, she wlieved, might be of service to her country. On 
the more remarkable among the deputies. Her husband being th#day of her trial, as the examination of pre-eoudemned utifor- 
Bout as a deputy-extraordinary, to make representations on behalf tunatea was mockingly termed, she left the prison with a firm und 
of the city of Lyons, of the wretched condition of trails, twenty cheerful aspect, and she conducted herself m a Arm and iiuide 
thousand mochanics being almost in a state of destitution, she manner before the tribunal. But she was brutfilly insulted : ques- 
accompanied him to Faria in Feb. 1791. There both husband and*^ tions touching her womanly honour were uublushingly put to her, 
wife plunged deeply into the politics of the time, he associating and she returned in t(,‘ars — the tears oP.)H'L'uded modesty. Madame 
himself with the famous Jacobin Club ; she attending regularly the Tdma, the wife of the celebrated tragedian, was a partner of 
rittinga of the Assembly, and gathering a sort of cominitlee of the Madame Roland’s prison. She relates that her uiduippy friend 
chief republican leaders around her alher «ot/c‘C5, held threasftimes kpentthe aight in playing upon the liiirpi»ichord, but the straina 
a week. After a||ODsiderable stay, during winch Roland achieved were, she says, so wild, so uuearthly, they were terrible, 
the object of hii^ission, they returned to Lyons, where (hey (for She tliat eveniDg had an interview with her counsel Cheveau 
almost all Roland’s political actions were prompted or purlici- I.iegardc, who went over all the points he proposed to urge in her 
paled by his wife) founded a Jacobin club in correspondence with defence. SHie listened to him in sderice, but when be concluded, 
that of Paris, and used avery exertion to forward the views of the she said, “My tj;iend, all you can say will be useless. Do not 
republicans ; but^lritie office of Inspector- General being abolished appear in court to-morrow. You will destroy yourself, but cau- 
by oUeof the last acts of the Assembly, Roland and his wife re- not save me.” Timn drawing a ring from her finger, she gave it to 
turned to Paris In December. him, saying, “ Accept from me this last proof of gratitude ; alas 1 

Here the connexion with the Jacobin party was renewed and ' it is all 1 have Idfc to bestow.” 
strengthened, and when the unfni^panate king was advised, as a She* left the prison in the morning calm and composed, and 
measure of prudence, to receive <.'6me members of the republican appeared before her judges dressed all in white, md with more 
party into his councils, Brissot, who exercised the chief influence than usual care ; her Jpng dark hair, which flowed in ringlets, 
In the formation of the ministry, proposed Roland as «a member, reached her waist, n iicn, after con dem nation, she appeared at 
There was no honester man — perhaps it is not too much to say the portal, she niahe a s'gn to her friends that she was doomed to 
there was none so honest as Roland among his party :Jn an in- death; then stepping lightly into the cart which stood ready to 
timate knowledge of the trade and manufactures of the kingdom convey h'" the scaffold, she endeavoured to cheer the spirits of 
none sftrpassed him ; his works on those subjects are his witnesses; her companion Lamarche, the director of the manufacture of 
but he was a stern, unflinching republican, formed on the model of assignats, who w;is to share her date. Passing by the statue of 
old Rome, afid, as a politician, quite unable to lead or#;overn a Liberty, she exclaimed, “ Obv Liberty ! what crimes are com* 
kingdom in a state of anarchy, was impossible that a minister mitted in thy name! ” words vyhich have been long remembered 
sbonld eerve a monarch and uphold a republioan faction at the and often repeated, n&t eniitely, we may hope, without effect ; and 
same time; and the Yimous letter which he addressed to the sove- if so, Madame Roland will indeed not have died in vain. So 
roign on the occasion of his refusing to sanction a decree of perfectly, tranqml was she, that at the foot of the scaffold she 
the Atsimbly against the priests, who had been denounced by the demanded writing materials, to record, as she said, th§ thoughts 
miniitOT as factious, led to his dismissal on the 10th of June. It and the new ideas that had entetS, her mind on the way to her 
has b#^ said, that Madame Roland svas the author of this latter, execution. They were denied; but had they been granted, wc 
whiwiBli'i widely circulatedijir and, in Parisian phrase, produced ** an shpuld have fiossessed a carious record of Uic .last thoughts of a 
iiiifnenBe'''#ihsatio^” lYiere can be doiibt that she advised, and vdry npble woman. * * ^ 

prohsfaly re-vised it^ as jtis we^llpaown that her huiffiand took no She shrank not from the last appalling ceremonies, and died on 
impbfti^ political step withofftHeom^^ng her. the 8tb of November, 179.'>, at the age of forty. 

Alter the terri^ 10th of A1ijgust,*Ylo1and was cheered back to She predicted that her husband would not long survive her, and 
hts Stiltkm by the ; but the horrors of the 2d and 3d she was righn He was at Rouen when he received the tidings of 

of SeptwMl&tedi|^m<aj^^ honest F^nohmen pause, and hisrwife’s death. He at first resolved to go to Paris and deliver 
withtN p|hy of‘lH[,0irOn^s, still fougnl the bet^ of cofnpa|;a- himself up ; but recollecting that bis execU^on would involve the 
tive modera^OQ* As early, as X)eQpihber, an attempt had bm confiscation of all his property, and thus deprive bis daughter of 
made |p destewyAii^rilfh. ^^he was'i^il^ to answer i calumnious ail means of suppoitt’^he res^^lved to end his life with his own 
d^usBeteutioii , bui oefended heejelf wifh such glncR||na eloquence bapd. He accordiugliwent out alone, about two leagues from the 
her very ensmies Ivferili^^ntyaAd were fmltM) admire her. town on the Paris roao^ahd tlilih turning into a by-path, sat down 
Convin^ at length there was no longer wiy hope for the on the sid^ qjf the ditcli,*^d pladng the handle of a sword- 
Girondin party^she ^riepd her husband te rdriKu his portfolio, cane ujbich heeerried against the trunk of a tree, he transfixed him- 
but be retail^ tt uMw, 8let May (179^, when the arrest of self on the blade. He must have expired without a struggle ; for 
the chief of his party heij^ A^rntd, he was obliged to seek safety when bit^body was found, the attitude was unchanged, and his 

: ^ 4’ • 
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face perfectly tranquil. Hie rajftainB were carricj into Rouen, 
where they suffered many brutal indignities from We populace. 

Such was the end of Roland, liffo, if he hod possessedthe ambi- 
tion of Robespien'e, might hate risen to the same bad eminence. 
There is much of similarity in the eorlisr career of these two, and 
the difference of their fatg shows forcibly,, on the one hand, that 
we may be forced inward to excesses, at one time pgrhaps 
repugnant to the vei^ thoughts of the perpetrator, unless supi- 
ported by principle ; and, op the other, that he who i|teadily goes 
forward in the path he believes to bo righ{, may be mistaken, may 
be unfortunate, ,|^at is still respected even in error and misforUnft^ 
Roland and Robesplbrre both started in life j^oor, but advangp^ 
themselves by Succ&sful exertion in their professions, Rbland^ as a 
clerk to thcins))ector-genera^of*iinanufactun^ a^ Rouen, Robes- 
pierre as an advocate. Each made hiinsAf knov^n tefthe public by 
his writings; Robespierre’s being from thi^ firsf exclusively jiolitical, 
•—Roland's devoted to the trade and coninscroD of the country, and 
political only when he himself entereddhe arena. Bpth from the 
first joined the pariy'^ of the.Facobins,*ahd both were distinguished 
amonp^the leaders of that party. But here the resemblHiice ends. 
The declared political aim of each waj^ up to this point, the samc,^ 
and, if possible, Robespierre’s declarationa of patriotism were^ 
more warm and appui^ntly disinttdested. But Roland meant 
W'hat he said, and at the best Robispierre only believed that he 
meant it. Roland seized his country hongstly to the last ; and 
Robespierre, thefnan who had written a volume against rapital 
punishments, professing to doubt even if they were lawful in cases 
of murder, yielded to the weak ambition of becoming the head of 
a parly, and imbrued his liarids in blood. It may be that his enor- 
mities have been exaggerated by tliose wlio smarted from their 
elfeets, but no excuse ran palliate Ins offences against humanity. 

Madame Roland left several works behind her besides her 
iiiemoirs, but her fame chiefly rests upon lier “ Appeal to Pos- 
terity.” It was not made in vain, and posterity , has done her 
justice. ^ 


ASCENT or THE PEAK OF TENEKIFFE. 

A NKW book of Travels, recently publislied," suggests afresh 
the idea, how useful to science, to literature, and to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, the Royal Yacht Society might he made. 
The author of the book — Mr. Wilde, a Dublin surgeton — being in 
ill healtl), was easily induced to accompany, as medical attendant, 
Mr. Meiklam, wflio, also in ill health, set off, in his own yacht, the 
Crusader, of 130 tons, to seek change of air and ^cene. The title- 
page, as quoted below, will inform our readers of the various, 
places visited^ and though *' voyaging” in a private * vessel, 
'* with all the'eOmforts such a mode of transit could command, 
and bending their course wherever clirni^^e or curiosity attracted 
them,” the travellers suffered no privations, aiind, encountered only 
the most ordinary dangers, the results of Oicir adventures, as 
detailed by Mr. Wilde, are, notwithstanding, ful j^ ot interest. 
The countries visited have been recently and reppSedly ex- 
amined, and describe^ ; and it would appear, at first sight, as if 
we had been overdosed with books about thenv Still, Mr. Wilde 
has sonjjething to add ; and his remarks on Egypt, his researches 
on the site of ancient Tyre, and his re-exa*nination of tlie vexed 
question of the topography of Jerusalem, all markka man of quick 
observation, research, and of habits of close Scientific investi- 
gation. •• 

We select Mr. Wilde’s account of the ascent of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, as a specimen of his work ; — • 

llie answers. to our inquiries respecting the ascenk oPthe 
Peak led us to thihk that, from the advanced slatti of the season, 
it would be impracticable, or at least attended with much suffering 
and danger j and all the peO]dc here unired in endeavouring to 
dissuade us from it. Th^ only encouragement w« feceived was — 

‘ Why, it is just possible that you mat/ get up.^ N«verthelei», we 

* Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira...,Teneriffc, and along the Shores of the 
Mediterranean ; including a Visit to Algiers. ErfSfpt, Palestirc, Tyre, Rliodes, 
Teiinessus, Cyprus, and Greece. With ObiervationM on the present State and' 
ProH|iect8 of Egypt and Palestinot and on tltt Climate. Ifaturol Hfftorv, 
Abtlqultlev, Ac. of the Countries visited.* By W. B. WiWe, M. It. I. A., 
Licentiate of the Koyal College of Surgeont in Ireland, Member of^e B^bhn 
Natural History Society, Ac. In two VolunteA— Dublin i Curry, Jun, ana Co. 

IMU. » 


determined on making the attempt, and, accordingly sent for the 
guides. They did not appear to relish the journey either, hot 
consented on the condition of their getting an ^additional gratuity. 
In summer, the usual mode of proceading fs to leave the port 
about one or two o'clock in the day, and slisaping at nmlace called 
the Estanza des Ingleses (elevated about ten .thoosaad fett, end the 
highest spot to which horoes can be brought), commence the 
ascent of the actual Piton by moonlight, so as to be' on the 
top at sunrise. Christcfval, our principal guide, wished us tO 
wait till twelve' o’clock, but it was finally arranged that, we ^ 
should teave at ten p.m.;,; For the last two days 1 had been sulThr/^ 
ing from an old enemy, asthma, aggravated by a heavy cold, s^d^l* 
trembled for the result ; but it is not every day in a man’s life that 
he stand s at the foot of the Peak of Teneriffej so I concetled my 
illness both from myself and others as well as 1 could, and^deter- 
mioed to ascend at all hazards.#^ 

** Having completed our arrsipjuments with the guides, we dis- 
missed them till the appointed and'4^ offoto visit the great 
dragon-tree of Oratavei, situaw a|^e ^sw||C<f oft a mile or two 
from the port. On our way we^^isied ^y*wm fine bota -ic garden 
established by a Spanish nobleman somi^^^agaago, but .now left to 
'Jdccuy. It was well during Us lifevfime, but, fearfuP of its 
being neglected by his own ||piil]^ he presented it to^lhe gqvern- 
I ment on his death. This aiS^s kadlh fa^l tendency ; for they, 

I instead of Astering it, tried to com^ tiffs own son to keep it up, hut 
! having tailed in the attempt, tbiey m it to ruin. It is iffow in the 
I hands^of a most ignorant Frenchman, |[ho is neither a bfUnist 
j nof a gardener. Sqpie time ago ti^ Prussian government offered 
to purchase it, in ordvr to naturalise some of the plants of the 
western world before they were brought to Europe; but- the 
I NpaiiUh, with becoming dignity and pride, chose to let it fall to 
! ruin in their own hands, rather than allow it to flourish in an- 
' other’s ! A garden such as this would be a greet acquisition to 
[the English, foremost as they are in the cultiva^on of every 
r^ninulc as well as great and noble scheme by which knowledge can 
j be increDsed, and man rendered happy in its possession ; to such 
' it would be a great desideratum, as many plants could be acclima- 
I tised here, and so made hardy enough to bear the English tempe- 
I rature. Surely such a one ought to be here or in Madeira, where 
; the plants of the varied climes of India, Australia, Africa, and 
I America could meet a more congenial atmosphere. How many 
' horticultural societies could well afford to pay an intelligent gar- 
j dener in this cheap country, and with a rich reward ! 

** The towm of Oraluva not only looks deserted, but is really so. 
Many of the houses are perfect palaces, aiA.,|rere originally the 
' residence of the aristocracy of the island — the real * blue blood,’ us 
the Spanish nobility were wont to call themselves ; but the ipoBs 
is fast creeping over the proud escutcheons that decorate their 
entrances. 

” This place is beautifully sA^ated, and has a small stream of 
•^w’ater running through each of the streets like the Levadas of 
I Madeira. • We were directed to the'^garden where the dragon-tree 
i (Dracmna draco) stands ; and found it in much belter preserva- 
! tioii than wc could Jiave expected, and still very like Mr. Williams’s 
I representation of it. The species of tree to wliich this bSlongs 
haa an odd and grotestpie appearance : it is characterised by a 
' short, thick, leafless trunk, branching out at -top with a number of 
i diminutive arms, not unlike a candelabrum, each frowned with a 
j tuft of leaves. The measuremftit of this specimen is forty-seven 
feet niffe inches in circumference above the roots: the. trunk is 
partly hollow, and the opening, which is built up with stoiieK, is 
thirlefti feet in the clear; it must have spread since Humboldt’s 
time, who made the circumference but forty-five feet. The 
branches are propped up with a iiumbef of poles, which look like 
soenany crutches supporting its old age ; it is, however, g^migfast 
to decay, and, although it still produees leaves, it hasjuQ^ne 
flowers or fruit for some years. Two youngyihoot^have sprung 
out of the kpllow, and besido it waves one of the finestoalms I 
ever saw, which seems to roar its tall inajestre form in crockery of 
its tottering neighbour. One feels a ^degredv.'Of Veneration on 
standing beside such a pafriarch of th t ^eifetyble world, which has 
,jrithstood the suns an^ storms of ceiq|^8. ^ ^It is supposed to be 
one of the oldest trees in exi8tenco||and is l^t associat%for the 
! Cowthorpe oak, the greaf ^hlstnut"^ of Tam worth, the olives of 
Gethseiqpiic, the ploue-hM of FfabenffleiBf thU' CaiUgno di 
Cento Cav^ at Etna.^nd tlk still older though o| 5 {|gefal 
baobabs figd^e^n, Macartneyki Emb|a 9 y. Thf combined age'^f 
a few of those would bring os to the flieit dawi^of life npon our 
planet. 

Towsrda evening 1 becaiiif,q;i|kte leatless, between 
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be nothing more than a thin wIiUns miat. At 8 pait.ik the j 

temperatare fell as low as AftMiTAigteMy' and aiu^^ place a | 
minute after; he rosd^yer^ adnleiiltyi and his whole diie #as j 
Almost immediately clear, of the horisoii. It yMii | g;lotioiti if|ht, 
and cheering after all the oohl and BufiPdringoftha precedlnk night, 
to see the great centra oft .Hght and heat eome up to speed ns on 
our way. I have often tried to form to mpelf'-a comparison of 
sunrise and eunsett and cm this occasion, ha^e settled the oue^ion 
in favour of the fortnef. Our guides .remolded uS it was tiidV to 
recoinmeiice the ascent ; and to fc^rtify ourselves on the*way, we 
breakfasted. Everything we had carried up With uowas frozen-^Aie 
eggs were perfect ijhts of ice ; we had 'also brought with us a Irnttle 
of coffee, which, having contrived to beat, proved the most grate- 
ful of all our refreshments* ^ ‘ 

** We left the old man to guard the Eor|^, 8nd again set for- 
ward. Large masses of pUhiice, lava, and Adoriie contini#home 
way further up to thOnSihall platform of Buchia Vista, where there 
is a plant or two of stunted 'tetama*, Ad ^ere the domain of 
tatioii ends. From this we climbed up a steep ascent, compose! 
of detm^hed masses of sharp rock basalt and obsidian, some loose, 
and othtTs with a coating of scoriee ; it reminded me of a magnified 
rough-cast. Our haltsj ns might be expected, were frequent ; at 
l^alf-past seven b*clock, during one^f these stoppages, I found the 
glass had risen to thirty-three degrees. From the moment the 
sun rose the heat began to increase, maklUgus throw off our extra 
garments, and leAv^g them in the ascent. With a good de^ of 
difficulty, wc at last reached the linae of the cone which crowns the 
summit, the effects of the last eruption. 

** It is much smaller and more perpendicular than Vesuvius ; it 
stands upon a lovel platform, somewhat broader than its base, and 
rises like the great circidar I'hlmney of a glass-house, to the height 
of sixty feet. Here our extreme difficulties commenced ; for the 
fatigue we had already gone through left u.s but little strength, 
commensurate with the ceaseless efforts which were to be put 
forth, and the exertion thoitask demanded. The external coating 
is composed of iQose stones, lava, pumice, and ashes, in which we 
sunk ancle-deep, and obliged us to rest every few minutes. We 
had each to strike a separate line in our ascent, as the composition 
is BO loose that, if once set in motion, larg^uantities would come 


powdering on the head.s of the persons who nave the misfortune to 
be beneath. Here and iherctls few reddish volcanic rocks jut out, 
and adbrd a resting-place; but there are other widish -looking 
stones, that seem equally inviting, but which arc nevertheless far 
fVom being hospitably inclined, as a young friend of mine wofully 
experienced. Having sat on one of these * sulphuy stones' for a few 
minutes, and feeling it rather hot, he rose up exactly in that con- 
dition which excited the wrath of Aunt Tabifha against poor 
Humphrey Clinker, a not very agreeable predicament at %ucli an 
elcvatioo, affi^Tl^ilh so keen a breeze. 

“ We reacUdd the summit at balf-pas{f eight o'clock, and my 
first impulse wgg to crawl to the highest pinnacle upon the wall of 
the crater, on the south-east point, whence it slopes on both 6ide.B 
towards the west. This solfatara^ or half-oztinguishad volcano, 
was mors active than usual tlri.s morning — large wngi^n^of smoke 
proceeding from numerous cavities and cracks in the bowl of the 
crater. This was smaller than we expected, not being more than 
a hundred feet in the widest part ; shallow,, and the edge very 
irregular, of an oval shape, having a margin of dense whitish lava. 
We descended into it, and found the opAing from whence the 
smoke issued was near the south-west comer, encased ^ith the 
most beautiful crystals of sulphur. On opening up these with a 
stick, we found them enlarged into little chambers, encrusted with 
the same crystals ; the substaYftc on which they rest bving a kind 
of mortar, crumbling In the fingers, but hardening on exposure fo 
the air. Some of Siese crystals are singularly bAiutifuI, of the 
greatest brilliancy of colour, and varyii% from a deep golden cringe 
to the palest straw-colour. The largest of tliese loles was about 
the size of my two fists; from this, and two or thi^e others simibir, 
a loud boiling noise was heard, even when standing on the edge of 
the crater. Xaffc fissureli intersect the crater in diifeieat direc- 
tions ; the crust between them vibrates under the foot, and pro- 
duces a hollow sound. Besides the sulphur encrusting round the 
chinks and holes, large quantities, also crystallised, oecur both 
within and outside the erater, formed in Httle nuclei, imbedded in 
a compact and glistening white substanee. The fume or smoke is 
of a dense whitish appearance, and quaiifities of a watei-y vapour 
proceed out of the larger holes ; but although the sulphureons 
vapout is so much complained of, that some of our party snf- 
fered from it, I was able to remain in It fully five nikiutei. The 
therttioineter,when plunged into one of thesei rose to 90 degrees. 


'' The view that awtuted at on the'tviiBmit amply repM tit for 
all the toils of th& ascent. The momilijg woa beautifully clear, and 
without a cloud— the finest that had occurr^ since our arrival* 
whole island of Teneriife lay in the mogt vivid manner like a 
at our feet, with its white towers, its vine-clid valleys, and piil^ 
crowned hills* 

** Immediately around the Peak,' the monuteins fona a number 
of concentric circles, eacli rising in successive heights, and kavtfiw 
it as a centre. It is this appearance that has not inaptly 
for it !|he simile of a town with its fosses and bastions*. Tfaoie 
arc evjuently the walls bT former craters, on the ruins of whlclii tile 
present has been reared. What a fire must have come from the 
first ol these, which inclosea a space of so many leagues I Or, 
again, how grand the illumination that once burst forth from the 
place whereoni we stood — a ^igliit of nearly 13,000 fdbt, and 
which it is caleulatcd would sme as a beacon at a distance of 200 
miles at sea on every sbk fil'atc^r circle next below us 

appears to rise to the heignt Estanta def I^gleses — 10,000 


miles at sea on every syjg 
appears to rise to the hei|^t 
feet. j ^jj 

“ There are a nnmbcr of Ifrafttr 'cones scattered irregularly 
over the island ;*iheir rad blisAl^ sam^ii^M glance in the sua like 
so raanyJAlc-hills. Re lmjj|^s tovfards the west ; it rises to 
a greUt height, and i\the mK etnsted point on the island next to 
[^he Peak Towards SaiMi Crum me milrks of recent volca- 

nic action J^ecome less— the strgAfieation more perfect. , There is 
less ^pearance of lava or pnfldce, and the basalt assumes more of 
the columnar form. We cotdd perftetly distinguish itic few 
vessels that lay opposite the port In Oratava, a direct distance qf 
thirteen miles, while the ascent is calculated at about thirty, m 
clear was the atmosphere, that oux friends at the port could dis- 
tinguish us distinctly with the glass. They had been anxiously 
looking out for us, and hoped, more th m expected, our accom- 
plishing the ascent The archipelago o ' *}ie Canaries seemed as if 
stretched at our feet ; Grand Canary \t js particular^ plain, being 
immediately beneath the sun. Palma and Gomcra seemed so near 
that you could almost grasp them in your hand ; and, far away in 
the distance, Heiras seemed to mingle with the horizon, Onr 
attention was now called to a vast body of clouds that brooded 
over the sea to the east. They were at first perfectly still and 
motionless, and of that description commonly called wool-packs. 
They then advanced towards the island, passed beneath us, and 
finally rested over the heights of Grand Canary. 

** Although we had met small detached flakes of snow collected 
in the rocks, and a good deal around the crofier, the air felt com- 
fortably warm on our gaining the summit ; presently a light breeto 
coming from the sbuthward made the temperature fall very end- 
denly, and our guides began to hastfm our departure. At twenty 
minutes to ten o'clock, it wqg as low as thirty-nine degrees ; so we 
filled our cases and pockets wlt\ sulphur and other specimens, and 
at ten we reluctantly began our descent ; — I say rel$;ctantly, for 
those onlg who have witnessed that glorious prospect cun know or 
enter into the feelings that take pos.session of the beholder stand- 
ing on that spot ! — the recollection of what this once was, ana 
what the smoke and noise of the different crevices tell youwt still 
is ; of which who shall say the day it may not again brei||c forth.’ 
The cause and the origin of those fires take us back to the time 
when all this was one mass of flame, vomiimg fqfth those huge 
I masses of rock and obsidian, new .scattered for miles around, and 
the overflowing of wliose liquid burning now forms the cliffs that 
I bound its sea-washed biise. But in what age did all this occur 
I lily an observation made in the town at ton o'clock, the tem- 
perature was seven^-two degrees. Our descent was rapid in the 
extreme ; on our w'ay we visited the Guevu de Hiebo, or icehouse, 
a %\ve of great size, the temperature of which is always so low, 
that, although far below the region of jfierpetual snow, and 

snow that collect in it during the udotor remain MCnTHf the 
summer. About twenty fbet from the surface was one sheet 
of ice, the exporting of which to the differ At parts of island 
forms the pursuit of a particular olnss of pcop^* Thb man is let 
r down by a rope, and it is & moat ardito«j| khd '"dahgerous employ- 
ment ; lives are lost yearly, either at thgtoe-lioufw itself, or having 
^ been overtaken' in a Stormln thoq|; eievatol^li^ionll, mmf Have 
perished miserably. W^toafibed our horsto elevA o clock-*- 
the temperature thirtv.ci|^',d^«es. HairAad^d, tnd rested 
an hour ,* the bifcA(flr|ery«dld, were glad 
^ward on dososiE,, # ^ 


* Von Buchlqpks upon thl ^ak as A f 


r^ontlst for the 
'lilMii AiliiUin 


isolJjr^N stAwiibAY 
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At >it o’clock we arrived, thu^ eompleting oar journey 'lit 
twenty hottn; e leiie time 4hin ft hai Wkecn accpr^^^ 
by European traveller!. Itie a task in which many ba^.failej; 
being always one of consideuble labour, anfl often of 
danger. For myself, I cannot Wk ^n'it as a feat of pl^y^ical 
strength, but to that power of ei^hjfUtailic excitement which can^^ 
carry men over difficulties that' would, under other; cirdamstances,^ 
appear insurmountable. Shortly afterwards the Crusader hove in 
sight, and took ua aboard about nine o’clock.*' 



probably, the increase of mere 
jei^deca goSrim tba kfftm of$rue readeri*-<>thoie who 

^ad^ a«pbci^«nd good purpose'*-we have no doubt whatever 
th^ the latter" asip far mor^ numeroua than they were a few years 
ago ; and that thqy^ pursue v their objsl*ts with a distinctness and 
'steadiiiesa which ir p^tiouly gratifying as regards themselves, but 
hopnifiil for tha.^rospeets' of a tjuture generation. 

One Of our ^gsohs fotf so tjgdnking is drawn from the ajiparent 
g^t increase itl^he numbeg of the private asgoeiations of youths, 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ? to which the general name of Mutuax iNsriC^CTfOK Socibtieb 


WITH A FEW HINTS TO MEMBERS OF MUTUAL INSTRUCTtON 
* " IJOClEtf&g, 

Titg generatioi| of young %^MIpiome ten or fifteen years 
ago, were intpked^ith anjnteiruie deaigiS'for useful knowledge," 
and who entered with eajir passionate earnestness" into the 
agitations of the perio4,^8 ndW^pidl^ivinff pli^h ^to a new 
generation, to whom, all theaft^jjpftlorjwKry events Ij^ut as 
matters of history.^ Tb^^v^oi in 1940, numbers himself 
amongst the men, by virtue o^^lbing of age,*' cannpt be sup- 
posed to recollect, at least with aft^thing like distinctness^ what 
was the state of publie feeling |^1830. Ther^^arc youths, indeed, 
who at an early age begin to take an interest in public affairs, 
more especially if their seniors around them set the example : but 
these prematurely grave young gentlemen are rare, and, on the 
whole;^ it is as little to be desired as expected to sec youths ** poli- 
tically" incliiipd before the age of fourteen or fifteen. After that 
period, however, we should certainly expect a young man, if 
possessed of any desire for improvement, to begin to take an 
interest in what is going on in the world around him ; for from 
fourteen or fifteen begins the proper period of self-reliance and 
self-tastruction. 

All our young men, then, who, in the present year, arc from 
fifteen to twenty.one years of age, may be considered as having 
little or no personal experience of the state of public feeling ten 
and eight years ago, and therefore did not receive any of the 
** electrical shocks" which stimulated the mintls of those who are 
now their aeniors. liVliat then? Hus the whole of that mental 
agitation died away, and left no trace\>f its influence, no evidence 
of its power? Far from it. Tife new generation, whom the 
censns of 1841 will number amongst the men of Britain, are 
reaping the fruTts of the useful knowledge " acquired by their 
immecyate predecessors ; man dies, but society lives ; " like the 
wider anj| wider circles which mark where a stone has been thrown 
into the water, the impulse given to the mind of one generation 
acta on anotherf abated in force, but wider in range. The aggre- 
gate number of readers in Great Eiritain is far greater tha^ it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. True, there is not wch a directness or 
intensity of purpose. The increased number who have acquired 
the habit of reading are not so wieasUy desirous of acquiring 
" useful knowledge " as their predecessors, when first awakened to 
the fateWof their ignorofiiB^ Many nbw re.icl merely for amuse- 
menffvnh^*k hardly bep|||li^ to read anything but what is 
fanny, or exciting, or^ridicfilodi.^' Not a few read only what is 
more or leas absui;fl or nernidfins. Still, out of the aggregate 
number, a very large porljl^n — aimrge iUaoirity, if not a majority 
— are deiiront of acqntifiiig knowledge," and anxiously 

seek, aooortypg to their meafia a^d^WortimU^ for whatever 
will elevate thi^^|i|f^^l%^d to their information, and 

cepa^ityjpr thomjit. ^at m inorcaseif body of 
refeers give encoun|j^lhen(%i itot«^e that i|%erthles8;' is too% 
true ; and tha|; mati of aUlity, and evqn geniua^re to be found, 
who degrade ihdv ponora by tHidr application, and, looking merely 
to “marketable value,’* pande4 fij^^idoui ^tei, matter of 


may be given. 'There^, appears to J>e ,pcarcely a small town in 
Great Britain whiah J^as^^ot a( lead^one, and most have several. 

In oi^ former notice^of these associatiomi 61) we stated that 
,,wc had ^0 means of giving jti account of tiffiir number throughout 
fhe kingdom — neither have we now. Nor have we any data by 
which we can positively draw the conclusion, that their » umber 
now is greater than It was ten or twelve years ago. Still, we can 
scarcely entertain a doubt*' that a very large iacrense has taken 
place. In our former notice, we gave a few of the communic^ 
tiona which we had received from different quarters, •for the 
purpose of letting our readers draw their owp' conclusions. We 
hav^ now before us a considerable additional number, mostly 
received since the form'^r article appeared ; a few speak of failures, 
others ask for advice, and others again of ])rogres8 in a tone of 
exultation. As almost all of them, however, are similar in tone 
and character to the communications printed in the previous 
notice, we do not think it would serve any really useful purpose to 
print any more of them, with the deception of one, giving an 
account of a society formed in the village of Gateshead Fell, which 
we think interesting. 

“ r take up my pen,” says the writer, “to give you some 
account of a society I Rok an active part in forming, and of which 
I have been a member upwards of ^ur years. 1 have watched its 
proccedingsVith the greatest care and anxiety, and even now, 
though 1 am nearly three hundred miles from the village where it 
is held, 1 communicate with its members, and often remember the 
happy hours I have spent during its meetings. In IBS.’i, a few of 
my eoiqpanlons and myself, living in a village about two milea « 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, called Gateshead Fell, bej|ln to feel the 
want of some place of rq'sort— the only place in ^stence at the 
time being the alehouse — where we could meet together to spend 
an evening. At last it was proposed that we should form ourselves 
into a Boc^l^lirent a room, and forin>a library ; and, after several 
meetings to arrange matters, we did as was jiroposed. We next 
acquainted the rector of the parish ^ith our intention ; he imme- 
'diately offered to bhcome a subscriber of one guinea, and made us 
a present of books. . Tliis pub us all right ; we opened oUr rooms 
a few days after, ''We were young and poor, and only six in 
number, but we rent heartily to work. Two of us whojiad sub- 
scribed to a * Youth's Saving Fu{^«*. ' advanced a little money, to 
purchase a table, two forms, and some wood for shelving (which 
we ^ut up ourlMve.s) ; another brought a fender and fire-irons ; the 
two* rooms were new painted and stencilled ; all of us brought as 
many books as wp could gather together, with about forty volumes 
from the rector ; so we were * quite set up.' The rector called 
at the rootbs ou the day we opened, and*expreS9ed his gratification 
at the manner in which we had conducted the business. We issued 
a circular, announcing that a society had been formed ; but we got 
few to support us. Shortly after we commenced, the rector pro- 
’fioseil that we might hav| the nae of the school-room, which would 
save us rent and firing ; we v.t once embraced this offer, and since 
that time the meetings have been held there. The members have 
gradually iiyireased, and the library at present contains upwards 
of three hundred volumes $ classes have been formed, and lectures 
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deliverad. Wt never succeeded^ ad^U with time op matters at qn^tione' no rafemce to their profes- 

the one for debates. ^ matui^pf Jidh^K^e atatioi^s in life, and vntlioiie"fe|ialion to their time and 

bliahod, called ‘the Tyro/ which i» ||B|>poited Jby er tiflM We quite eschew the ^ht about " a /i«/e 

members both at home and abroad. ^ ^ knowledge'* being “e dangerous thipg'C'^for the quotation fs 

“ We have had many obttecles to oontend being allyotm^^ often used in a sense in which Pope never meant it. Mere smat- 
men, for the elderly part of the edmmuniiiy wbtild not co-^enite terers are, of course, more likely to be Ooncelted than thos^who 
with os; and, moreover, set up an ‘opposition/ in the B&af||||^f have a profounder knowle*clge : but it is 7ioi the ** smatteriri^’*^ 
another society of the same kind,whfch p^mitted political discus- that mal^s them conceited, for the conceit lies in the mind of the 
sion, while the old ^ciety prohibited, ‘party polios and epn* individ£l,' and if he were not conceited about his ** smattering,** • 
troversial divinity.** The old society, I am hdppy to say, is the he would be conceited about something else. The learning of the 
most flourishing; its anniversary is held every sChristmos day, greatest Eobolar must be “ little,** compared with what is still to 
when tea is provided for^the me^bci*s*and^ their friends and be known ; and,^ however smaUi^ may be tha portion of knowledge 
perhaps a more pleasinjr company seldom ij^eet together. The which a person in humble ctreumstandfes is able to acipairc, that 
rector takes the chai^and a few of |he members addr|S8 the “ little ’* can only be those who selflshly wish him 

company at intervals ; the choir from the church generally attend,'* to know less. * * 

and adda to the pleasure of the company. Hut though a “ superficial’ **Jj^n<#wledgc is far better than no 

“ 1 have said so much to show, that similar institutions can be knowledge at all, it iss^od %r even the humblest to be well 
formed by a few young men in ordiifary circumstances. The . acquainted' with some brtffich •r%Mnd ites, and these should relate 
neighbourhood in which the above society exists is inhabited ^ more or let^ to the paf^icnlar protksmp^ wflidh subsistence is 
chiefly by * pitmen,;;, who are in general an ignorant class of men, j,eamed. There is perhaps rib jUrifession to which a universal 
but I am happy to Ajjf that intelligence is fust beating ignorance j knowlculge is mere valuable than |hat of the law ; a lawyei^ may 
from their minds, and occupying its place, * j have to undertake ca^a bringing him in con^ct with nil ranks 


“ K.\V. llGTiiBupVGTON, Secretary.” 

The encouragement given by the rector of Gateshead Fell, the 
llev. Mr. Atkinson, to the proceedings of these young men, is 
fi.vcee(lingly creditable to him : and wc think ,we may take the 
account given in this comijpunication as a .spcciiiK'n of the in* 
fluenccs at work throughout the kingdom! Some of tlicao 
associations may flourish for a time, and then fade, loai ing no 


and conditions of men ’’ — may have to argue on the merits of a 
mechanical invention, discuss the virtues of a horse, or manage 
the nicest degrees of scientific evidence In application to the 
detection of crime. Yet wc are generally disposed' to forgive a 
barrister for general ignorance, if he is a profound lawyer. And 
so of all other professions. 

Ijet young men, then, in forming themselves into IVlutual 
Instruction societies, weigh their capabilities, their time, and their 


apparent trace of their exi«tei.ce, others may fail for «..nt of composed of indiYidoals mostly in the 

hearty co-operation, or even be split up by feuds an.l “oppo. „,,roantUo profession, the questions discussed should be of a 
sition;” -hileafewmaybepftiductive of |.ositive injury, from . they should seek to get acquainted with the 

improper or injudicious management. Still, here is a»ACT that constitutional history of their country, with the « machinery of 
the rising generation of young men are, even more than their j g„vennncnt,” and the characters of the grwit men who have 
predecessor., anxious for self-improvement, for mutual instruc- | They should also famiUiuUe 

tion, and for acquiring habits of thinking j and that, in pimsuit of , them,sclves with questions relating to the national literature, the 
their objects, they are learning the power of self-reliance and of , e],„a„ters of our historians and poets, the progress of science. 


voluntary eo-OBfimlion. To what uses, good or had, may this ,^6 prospects of the human race. Should the majority of the 
knowledge not hiji^ul! » . . ' I club belong to busiac^^Rcs connected with manufactures and trades, 

Addreating ouifflves to members of auoTi associations, and to he a sprinkling of technical queitions. But 

intelligent young men generally, we may be permitted to ask- ,,aestion. be well considered before they are 

What « useful knowledge? {loes it sound like u v^;ryeommod discussion ; for not a few of those discussed in 

truism, to say that useful knowledge is wholly a rc/cTiTe term, Mmual Instruction Societies have no higher character than the 
varying with the characters and .anditions of iui^f viduais ? Obvi. , „ 

ou., however, u it may be, we fear that most young men, in their aiscuesion frequently le»ves the disputants'iu much the 


acquisitiva desire for information, overlook i^ It is exceedingly 
itseful to be familiar with the machinery of the steam-engine. It 
is exceedingly veeful to know Greek and Lat]|i, French and 
German. It is exceedingly useful to be acquainted with algebra. 
It is useful to know more or less of chemistry ; it is even useful 


same situation in which the question supposes Moses to be left 
—namely, in the dark, 

Ahov^ all, let the members of Mutual Instruction Societies bo 
ill earnest, and they will not only benefit themselves, hut escape 
the besetting sin ” of debating societies, that of the members 


to know something about the history of alchemy. €t would bo .triving to be «rator*-i. e. habbler,. a few ju veniks^ne v 
useful to a professor of Sanscrit if heknehr how to make a pudding ; therefo^ th^ ai. poetsT apdnut a 

a kn^Mge of Greek might be uaeful to a working engineer ; bat t,,^y b „„ tieir legs,” t^d pour 

we think It far more useful for the Sanscrit professor to know out a number of phrases, therefor^ey ute oraebrs. Poetry and 
Greek in preCsrenee to puddbig-making and the working eagineer oratory are only produced by geniuses, ant^evvy Mutual Instruc- 
may well be excu^ for studying mathematics in preference, to (ion Society cannot number a^u^ itil'Ws. Let them be 
langnagee. *' A time for everything, and everythingfin its place,” ^„tent with whiit they, de— that li, ei^ thomseftes to 
18 a good household maxim j end it is just as good a maxim- in appreciate poetry andjustory, vrlthont stjiMl« W praduee^t j or, 
education, that necessary knowledge riioulj preoed. the agreeable frog in the, fabfe, to ,«g wAt is beyond them. f i* 

““•“•'I**’’ , , . , • . ' 'A selection of qaerciseB aM*qaeetiona &‘iilllwion, on the 

The great mistake, then, which young men too often commit is, ^,,oie .cry good, ir appended to Mr. Timo#|S^’s *• HinU 
not the aeqniring of ustlest knowledge— for we would nut ctU any to Mechanics,'/' to which we rrf«r Aotb l*o wbh <0 i|iwe p Bet of 
knowledge useless, unless it were pernicious— but wasnng their topics worth difcassios; 
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the IMPAtUD BUTTEItn.Y. 

‘Hoi" Mild»taiM«Ey,“hoti^mI 
Up in the air, who used to 
Flat on the ground, for the pMieri hy 
To treat with uttir ! 

Kobe will tospoct that 1 am the lame, 

With a bri|ht new coat, and a different name : 

The piece of nothingnesi whence 1 came 
In me they *11 never detect. 

“ That horrible night of the chrysalis. 

That brought me at length to a dspr like tlii>:. 

In the Ann of beauty-— a itllh pf bliit. 

Was little enough to gipa 
For Av^edom to ratiget#npMK>iNn' to bower 
Totdirt with the bjudsioad flatter the flower, 

And shine in the p|j|ihiUlk ||Otir by hour, 

The env all that lii<||» 

* This i| ^o^of 4Mrf^hings. 

Where tnoio ^se who hare wings < 

Are rank'd fil th« oliOMI^bfggara and kings. 

kfo matter how nrae^illp wortli 
May bo on the iLde of /nose who creep, ^ 

Whore tne rain, tba light, and the bold, will swei p 
Others from notice, and proudly keep 
Uppermost on llio earth ! 


'( Many a orib that has losthed the sight 
OT the piteous worm, will take delight 
In welcoming me, os I look so bright 
In my new and beautiful dress. 

But some ] shall pass with a scomAil glance. 

Some with elegant nanchalanee. 

And others will woo me till I adsaiiee 
To giro them a slight caress." 

** Hal" sdid the pin, ** you are just the one 
Throughc'hlch I’m commission’d at once to run 
From back lo breast, till, >nvr fluttering done. 

Your form may be fairly shown. ' 

And when my point shall have reached your licai i , 
’Twillbellke a balm to the ifpunded pari, 

To think hotv fou will bgr.opied by art. 

And yonr beauty will all be known ! ’’ 

/Vo« mvolume o/jiuiefumi Poetiy. 


, NEW ZEALAND CONVEYANC ING. 

Many of out readers will doubtless have been informed, through 
the medium iff the newspapers, pf the safe arrival of the Tory, thi 
first vessel sent out by the New Zealand Land Comiiany, at Queen 
Charlotte Sound, on the southern side of Cook's Straits, on the 
17th of August last, being the 97th day from ]e.sviiig Plymouth ; 
but us others, who may lake ati interest in the success of the ad- 
venturers, may still be ignorant of Iheir safe arrival at their port of 
ilefltjjhfttlon, we have JjljflUght it well to record the fact ih our 
An abndgmjp|l of tlie despatch sent home hy Colonel 
Wakefield , the oUef eipedition, has been published. It is 
dated the Ist of Septeffteri and in it he speaks in very sangtiinc 
^ma of the proflpect of fiiti||b auccedfi. The party was received 
in the most fricn^v mithner hy the mtilbs. and the aspect of the 
countr/'wafl ve^ They found a party of English, 

whoJhd f^tablisheda whm^ 8|aSci|i for the jjl^rpose of boiling 
down blubber^ dtcji 'hn|§u extended scaleV it a place called Tea- 
jwaiti^ituated on i£md oCeMapawa, ih one of the feoves of the 
andsever|l otnerpartieB ndginttled on tarious parts of the 


uown DiuDoeri mciinniuu extended scales it a place called Tea- 
jwaiti^ituated on i£md oCeMapawa, ih one of the feoves of the 
andsever|l otner parties ip^^ttled on tarious parts of ^le 

trhethet one cirmimstanCe mentioned by 
Colonel Wakefidd may ultlmiudy tend JgembarAfls or faciUtate 


' the schemes the settlers* It appears that the rights of property 
in land are exceedingly irodSifofld iif the southern island, and the 
southern parts of thir northeiv island ; the chiefs who were resi- 
I dent at Queen Cbarlotte^fiound stated that they had no power to 
dispose of the lands, but they Here perfectly willing that the En- 
glish ^lould kfettls on their shores, anh welcomed them with glad 
I ness. Colonel Wakefield states his conviction that there would be 
ItlUe diffii^ulty in obtaining land on either side of the straits, with- 
out paying any considemtion for it ; but such a mode of possession 
muat alway^wmnt thit sechrity Which attends a recognised pur- 
ebabe, such as is always made with legal formality in the northern 
part of the islaivl, which is more tensely peopled, and where the 
boundaries of property ate well asoerLuined ahd defined. In a 
work recently puhlisbed'by Mr. Polack *, a gentleman whose name 
is well known in Connexion with New ^ealand, from a former 
work on that country, a vhry curious account is given of the cere- 
monials observed on occasion of himself making a purchase at the 
Day of Islands, which shows that the nature of property is perfectly 
understood by the inhabitants ; and such being the case, we fear 
that any unauthorised intrusion, although long unquestioned and 
apparently acquiesced in, might eventually lead to discord, or af 
least affbrd a pretext for dispute. 

^Thc following is Mr. Polack's description of conveyancing, as 
prictised in New Zealand. ^ 

** Land once purtdtahcd by a European, agreeably to the native 
laws, is tapued to hiiq^ that is, it cannot revcit again to the owners 
or their posterity without repurchase. The chief of a tribe is 
allowed to have the responsibility of the sale, but he does not 
asbent to the payment, if any of his dependants, yet proprietors 
of the soil, hhoiild be averse to his share. 

“ The chiefs, accompanied by a ifefbtlcy group of followers, re- 
tainers, and part-proprietors, assomble ut the house of the Euro- 
pean to discuss the subject. The principal chief generally perches 
himself on a chair, rovCred with his blanket, and rarely joins in the 
conversation ; but the venerable seniors give way to a flood of 
eloquence, that the price may be enhanced. A sketch of the land 
is generalK^ made by one of the company, which lies on the table 
as a reference fc,r the boundary. 

*^The purchase-money, or goods offered byaEurfepgan for land, 
is rarely accepted at the first offer. The natives cautiously retire 
to their village, the subject is canvassed in all its bearings ; the 
wants of one chief require a certain supply of a desired article not 
stated in the proposed payment, another chaqgek his promised 
portion with thatof a^hird person, and after t|tt debate, occupy- 
ing continual attention for two or three days, aifd even weeks, the 
natives again call on the Europeon ; the chief spokesman states 
what Li4 people and himself require ; if the intended purchaser 
hesitat^^ giving the additions named in the new proposal, the 
chief desires him to recollect the advantages that will accrue to 
him. On purclMsing a small estate near the river Waitangi, the 
chief Kamura bade us remember that the land descended to the 
children of the pui^phaser^ ending with the ejaculation ' ha tint 
rawd* which when long aspirated, as in this instance, signifies, 
for evermore. * Remember,' he added, ‘ this land has been re- 
ceived by us frien our forefathers, and do not think that a trivial 
payment will satisfy us. Look the stream before you * (which 
the flood-tide was entering Intb a number of small creeks and 
inlets) * it qnters into numDerless inlets, refreshing the mangroves 
ir its vicinity t ; now remember in a similar manner must mypeo- 
{ue be refreshed by the payment you shall give them. Can yon 
compare the articles you offer, or even those we demand, which 
must eventually perish, with the broad land before von, which 
can never decrease, but will Survive beyond the live^ ofyour latent 
posterity ? ' What will become of your blankets ? they must rot 


* Manners aiM Customs of the New Zealanders t with Motes corroberative of 
their Hahiu, Usages, &c., and llemarks to Intending Emigrtnti, with numerous 
cute drawn on wood. By L S. Polack, Bsq. Author of **TraT»Iiaiid Ad- 
vanlures in New Zealand betweaiiAha 7 ssrs 1831 and 1837.” 8 vols.eTO. Lon- 
d<bi, 1840, Madden and CA, Hatchard and son. 

t The mangrove tree (mankwa) grows in the mud-btnkt Uni aiueovered 
with sea-wator during half the twenty-four hour#. They only flkmrlih at the 
let-sido ; may ho seen eight and ten feet under water whh lumrimt 
branches. ' 
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and be w nothing. Your nuilEetB irUl beeoflM ilck or dead) % ! 
your tomahawha will become woraip tbe hafidlft» or loat ; ia « not 
so ? apeak, white man* and aay Imat my Ofrtlda and your heart 
agree.’ Another chief, named i^rripiri^'iiadi donfllrmed the aeii- 
timenta of hia liege, adding, ’ V^t fcolApaikan pan you ^eke 


water (haicpape, or andtr) on the moitntaina of the south, 
solve, in the paiubaae of auch articles aa we may reqnii^ \ yOfr 
tnont kora (gold money) will be exchanjg^for blankets (ndpran- 
kill) and muaketa (no poo); yoiiii: moni idrra (dolkr or ailvcr 
moneys will be amo||^d away in tobacco (jtupakika)t 6r wasted in 
powder ; is not also iron brittle ? then be a generous mdn (/on- 
pata hoa) and make youg payment a aood ouS for ns.* This 
"stickler for the rights of man had not ceased his harangue, when, 
apprehensive of its probable prolixity, two df thi| lady proprietresses 
addressed us in a similar strain directed to tlm same object. * I 
have no garment to make myself re^i^able of a Sunday,* swd 
Khora, the lady love (wife we must add) of Reti, a chief also in- 
terested^in the purchase : Runji>apiti, sister to the chief, also 
added in her shrill voice a coniirmation of the jilaiiitire fact, and 
that the payment should comprise an article of a similar nature 
for herself. The argument was conchided by Kamnrn, who spoke 
for his tribe. ‘ This tree/ he observed, pointing to one of the 
numerous peach-trees that fronted our rcaidence at Parramatta^ 

* look at it ; shimld Mingle branch fall, does not another supply ifs 
place 'f if you die, tiWb land you purchase will yet belong to yonr 
children, but what will Ifall to my children * {na Innariki naku\ 
pointing to hia tribe, * when your payments have ceased to be ser- 
viceable } * The payment was then arranged, and the several 
articles taken from the store, and laid in the centre of the circle, 
which the chiefs, females, and tribe, had made. Kamnra, as head 
proprietor, distributed to 'each chief such articles as he knew they 
required, and in quantity according to the intere.st they personally 
possessed in the property, r#erving a very minor portion to him- 
self. The title-deed was then read, rlescAbing with minute care 
the several boundaiy-lines, which on being named, was nssentinely 
nodded to by the chiefs moat interested in the part described. The 
deed was then presented to Kamura, in prAence of several native 
chiefs, as witnesses on the part of the late owners, and some 
Europeans performing a similar service on our part. Kamura 
then drew bis nioico, or representation of a portion of th^ tattooing 
on his face, as his signature, which was followed by the other reci- 
pients of thfi^ purchase doing the same. Coiigratufation passed on 
both sideaAbe chief Kamura declaring that we liad become in. 
corporated in his tribe, aa an actual possessor of territory in the 
same district as themselves. The slaves were alsd well pleased, 
us a moiety of the articles also fell tty thiir share. On the Atle- 
decd being signed, as also by the European witnesses, the meeting 
separated, the ni^es taking to their canoe8.^well-pleaBed with the 
transaction of the ^y. 

“ Gifts of land from the natives to Europeans arc not valid, nor 
are the promises of a chief to a European who obtains land«in con- 
sequence of his cohabiting with#.he daughter or fema1e>cg]^ive to 
the chief. Such titles have been insisted on, after the European 
has left tiie country ; in the meaisttrae, the lands have been regu- 
larly purchased by another resident in the legiy manner ; the 
titular claim of the former ia consequently out of the question, 
leaving no doubt as to the rightful ownCt'. • 

Among the circumstances that entitle a native to become a 
claimant of land, unpUrchased by a European, thejollowing may 
be mentioned : — 

** For having practised fishing fm a length of time on the shores 
of a place, and sleeping there for the night. 

“ For having been in the habit of catting bulrushes ^raupo) in 
the marshes (if any) for covering houses.* 

** For having experienced a serious accident on the place, such 
as making an incision in the arm or leg in cutting fire-wood. 

For planting and reaping while the land was uncultivated, 
without 1^ or hindrince, v^ile in the jiative posscssioo^ 

“ For a relative having been buHed on the place. , 

** For having fought in an engagement on the territory. 

For dgneing a war-dance on the land . previous to, curing, and 
after a battle, and even from cireumstanees yet more trivial. 

** The lands of the New Zealanders in the northern parts of 
North Island are not to be purchased for mere trifles s liroilar pro- 
perty will be found fully as expensit^e aFin England. 7*he com- 
petition of numerous colonists has grea^T raised the price, from 
100 to }000 per cent, to what the sttmo latids might h|ve been | 
purchased wHhin a fe# years back.” i 


RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. V. 
Br Joim D. Godicaw. 

. Those who have only lived hi forest countries, where vast tracts 
are shaded by a dense ^owth of oak, ash, chestnut, hickory, and 
other trees ift deciduous foliage, which present the most pleasing 
varieties of verdure and frpshnesB, can have but little idea of the 
elTccl produced on the feelings by aged forests of pine, compos«l|l 
in great de^cc of a single species, whose towering summits are 
crowded Vith one dark green canopy, which successive seasons 
find unchanged, and nothing but death causes to vary. Their 
bust and gigantic tninks rise a hundred or more feet high, injpurely 
proportioned columns, before the limbs begin to*di verge ; and their 
tops, densely clothed with long^hi^stling foliage, intarminiPe so 
closely as to allow of but slight eirtrance to the sun. Hence the 
undergrowth of such forests is dfflh PlLrstively slight and thin, since 
none hut shrubs and plants tharWrd*ibe shade can floari|li under 

.. . . , 1 .1 CCl.: 


and l)y the merest Ifootpatos in gffeai part, if was my lot to pats 
many milei almost every #y; a^had 1 nqjt endeavoured to de- 
rive some amuRpment and instru^Ugt l^tucly of the forest 

itself. mV time would have been irilfat&utoi tolftie as it was cer- 


itself, my ti®e would have been rflfatfguii® to%e as it was cer- 
tainly quiet ami solemn. Bill trlfrever Nature ii^ anjl undqr 
whutevm- iorm fhe may present llgrself. enough is always propped 
to fix altention and produce pleliflfre, if wo will condescenR to 
observe with carefulndbs. I soon fodnd tliat even a pine forest 
was far from being devoid of interest, and sh^l endeavour to prove 
thi.s by stating the result of various observations made daring the 
time 1 lived in this situation. , , 

The common pitch, or, as it is generally colled, Norway pine, 
grows from a seed which is matured in vast abundance in the large 
cones peculiar to the pines. This seed is of a rather triangular 
shape, thick and heavy at tlie part by whicli it grows from the cone, 
and terminating in a broad membranous fan or sail, which, when 
the seeds arc shaken out by the wind, enables them to sail ob- 
liquely through the air to great distances. Should an old cohi-ficld, 
or other piece of ground, be thrown out of cultivation for more 
than one season, it is sown with the pine seeds by the winds, and 
the young pines shoot up as closely and compactly as hemp. They 
oontiime to grow in this mnnneV until they becoipc twelve or fif- 
teen feet high, until their roots begin to encroach on each other, 
or until the stoutest and best-rooted begin >o overtop, so aa 
entirely to shade the smaller. These gradually begin to tail, and 
finally dry up and perifch ; and a similar process is continued until 
the best trees acquire room enough to grow without impediment. 
Even when the young pines ha^e attained to thirty or forty feet in 
height, and arc as thick as a mail’s^ thigh, they stand so closely 
together, that their lower branches, which arc all dry and dead, arc 
intermingled jjufficJently to prevent any one from passing between 
the trees without first breaking these obstructions away. I have 
seen such a wood ns that just mentioned covering an old corn-field, 
whose ridges were still distinctly to be traced, and which an -old 
resident informed me he had seen growing in corn. In a lyri of 
this wood, which was not far from my dwelling, 1 had a delightful 
retreat, that served me as a ]irivntc study, or closet, though enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of the open air. A road that had once 
passed though the field, and ^vas of course more compacted than 
anv other part, had denied access to the pine seeds for a certain 
dis'tancp,y hile on each side of it they grewwith their usual density. 
The groimd was covered with the soft layer or carpet of dried pine- 
leaves, which gradually and imperceptibly fall throughout the year, 
making a most pleasant surface to tread on, and rendenng we 
step perfectly noiseless. By beating a 


Bicp perieciiy mnscicss. ay 

branches that projected towards the vaoiinwfpacjf I fo.^Wl U lUlX . 
of chamber, fifteen or twenty feet long, ab^e was Mnopied 

by the densely-mingled branches of the adj^emt trees, wmot bI- 
together excluded o'r scaltertd the ot the euu^d cnril »ide. 
was >o .hut iu hy the trunk, of the yoMg M to prerent Jl 
ob«srvetion. Hither, during the hot^oi^il W »» 

retire, fi>r the purnoM of readtaewfaptation : «nd 
deeper solitude, where all wa».omxry, ^ mwy of ttb .obw* 
quert movements of mt,«fs wwe wgge*te*» ^ 

* From all 1 could observe, and ullthe inqm^ 1 could 

swered, it appeartid that thi. ri|^>gTOwiiig tretf^ae. not att^« 

its toll growtli until it is eighty dr ninety yeart 

time of full health and vigour much a hupdre^. 'fiafore l^ls 

time it is Hable ^ the gtli^s of intobts } Intt tliefe aftn «f a kind 

that bore the tdi^cr spillt^dioo^ to dngwlt their eggs therein, 
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and their larre appear to live principally on the sap, which is very 
abundant, so that the tree is but sHghtlv injured. But after the 
pine hoa attained its acme, it is attacked by an insect which depo> 
sits its egg in the body of the tree,, and the larva devours its way 
through the solid substance of the fiinber ; so that, after a pine 
has been for one or two seasons subjected to these depredators, it 
will be fairly riddled, and if cut down is unfit for anf other pur- 
pose than burning. Indeed, if delayed«too long, it is poorly lit 
for firewood, so thoroughly do these insects destroy its substance. 
At the same time that one set of insects is engaged in d^troying 
r the body, myriads of others are at work under the bark, destroying 
the sap vessels, and the foliage wea^s a more and more pale and 
sickly tappearsnee as the tree declines in vigour. If not cut down, 
it eventually dies, 5)ecomes leatos, stripped of its bark, and, as 
the (fscay advances, all the sixraiier branches are broken off, and'^it 
stands with its naked trunk and'afew ragged limbs, us if bidding 
defiance Jo the jenipest which around its head. Under fa- 

vourabittciregmkances, a large'^unk will stand in this condition 
for nearly a century, so e^ensLu and powerful are its roots, so 
firm and stubborn tlip orifinal^Snitting of its giant frame. At 
length some storm, more fumusthan all hs predeces.sors, wrenches 
those ponderous ro(l|fb^rom‘%e gpil.^and hurls the helpless carcass 
to the earth, crusfillniy^lhiihefhre it in its fall. Without the aid of 
fire, or some peculiai^^ of sUi^i^ favourable to lyipid decom- 
positioik, full anorhertundreftyears will he, requisite to reduce it 
to it| element, and obliterate th(||&race8 of its existence. Jndeed, 
long after the lapse of more than that period, wu find the heart of 
the pitch-pine still preserving its original ^rra, and from being 
thoroughly imbued with turpentine, become utterly indestructible 
except by fire. 

If the proprietor attend to the warnings afforded by tbe wood- 
pecker, he may always cut bis pines in time to prevent them from 
being injury by insects, 'rhe. woodpeckers run up and around 
the trunks, Ta]iptiig from time fo time with their , powerful bills. 
?’he bird knows at oucc by the sound whether there be insects 
below or not. If the tree is sound, the woodpecker forsakes it 
for another *, should he begin to break into the bark, it is to catch 
the wofm, and such trees are utouce to be marked for the uxe. 
In felling such pines, 1 found the w’oodmcn always anxious to 
avoid letting tlicm strike against neighbouring sound trees, ns they 
said that tbe insects mure readily attacked an injured tree than | 
one whose bark was unbroken. The observation is most probably | 
correct ; at least the experience of country folks in such matters | 
' is rarely wrong, though they sometimes give very odd reasons for 
the processes they adopt. 

A full-grown pine- forest is at all times a {fi-aiid and majestic ob- 
jeet to one accustomed to moving through it. Tho^e vast and 
towering columns, sustaining a waving crown of deepest verdure ; 
ihose robust and rugged limbs standing forth at a vast height over- 
head, loaded with the cones of various seasons ; aud the diininu- 
tiveness of all surrounding objects compared with tj^ese gigantic 
children of nature, — cannot but inspire ideilk of seriousness, and 
even of melancholy. But how awful and even tremciMlourdues such 
a sKuation become, when we hear the first wailings of the gathering 
stornv as it stoops upon the lofty surnmiis of tiie pine, and soon 


valuable to mtii. Nor ti ft .n plaijiiiiV contemplation, to one yrlio 
knows its usefulness^ to how vast an amount it is an- 

nually destroyed in liyoDd the proportion that nature 

can possibly supplj^./NBowev^rr we are not disposed to believe 
that this evil will ever {>roduotlvc of very great injury, especially 
as coal fuel is becopding' annually mom exteusivdy used. Never- 
thelecs* were 1 t^owher of a pine-forest, 1 should egercisc a con- 
siderabl^l degree of care in the selection of the wood for the axe. 

Among the' enemies with which the farmers of a poor or light soil 
l^ave tu contend, 1 know of none so truly formidable and injurious 
as the crows, whose numbers, punning, and audacity con scarcely 
be appreciated^ exaept by those who have hac^long-continued and 
numerous opportunities pf observation. Possessed of the most 
acute sense, and endowed by naturiv wl{h a considerable share of 
reasoning power* these oirds bid defiance to almost ail the con- 
trivances resorted ttf for Iheir destruction ; and when their numbers 
have accumulated tO vast multitudes, which annually occurs, it is 
scarcely possible to estimlte >tlie destruction they are capable of 
effecting. Placed in a situation where every object was subjected 
to close observation, as a source of amusement, it is not surprising 
that my attention should be drawn to so conspicuous an object as 
the crow ; and having once commenced remarking the peculiari- 
ties of this bird, 1 continued to bestow attention upon it during 
: many yprs, in whatever situation it was met with. The thickly- 
woodeu and well-watered parts of the staic of Maryland, as 
I alfording them a great abundance of food* and almost entire 
s^'urity during their breeding season, are W^fieciully infested by 
these troublesome creatures ; so that at ^lipme times of the year 
they arc collected in numbers which would appear incredible to 
any one unuccustomed to w'itness their accuinulaiious. 

individually, the common crow (corvris corona) may be com- 
pared in character with the brown or Norway rat, being, like that 
quadruped, addicted to all sorts of niiscbief, destroying the lives 
of any sinull creatures that may fall in its way, plundering with 
uudacify wiierevcr anything is exposal to its rajiuciousness, and 
triumphing, hy its dlmiiing, ovei the usual artifices employed for 
the destruction of ordinary noxious aniiiiah. W here food is at 
any time scarce, or the opportunity for such marauding inviting, 
there is scarcely ti young animal about the farm-yards safe from 
the ottacks of the crow. Young chickens, ducks^ goslings, and 
even little pigs when quite young and feeble, are earned off by 
them. Ti^ey are not less eager tu discover the nests of domestic 
fowls, and will sit very quietly in sight, at a convenient distance, 
until tlic hen Ic&ves the nest, and then fly down and suck her eggs 
at leisure. But none of their trucks excited in me u |[||ka ter inter- 
est tliuu the oW*rvation of their attempts to rob anen of her 
chirks. Tbe f:row', alighting at a little distance from the hcii, 
wou^d advance man apparently careless way towards tbe brood, 
when the vigilant parent would bristle up her feathers, and rush at 
the black rogue to drive him off. After Bevei'iil.^uch approociies, 
the hen would become very angry, and would cfMse the crow to a 
greater distance from the brood. Tins is (Jie very object the 
robber ^tas in view ; for as long as the parent keeps near her 
young. >ljlp;row Jias very slight cj^ance of success ; but as soon as 
he can mducc her to follow him to a little distance from the brood, 


increases to n deep hoarse roaring, as the boughs begin to wave he takes advantage of his wing8,^and before she can regain her 
in the bla 8 t, 4 md tlie whole tree is forced to sw'ny before its jiower ! place, has fluwii^ver her, and seized one of her ciiickons. When 
In a short time the fury of tj’e wind is at its height, the loftiest the cock is prcBcnt, there is still less danger from such an attack ; 
trees bend suddenly before it, and scarce regain their i^irigiit ))o- for chanlicletT showri all his vigilance and gallantry in *'protecting 
sition ere they are again obliged to cower beneath its violence, hyi tender offspring, though it frequently happens that the number 
Tlien the tempest literally howls, and amid the tremcndou| reverbe- of hens with broods renders it iiiipdssible for him to extend his 
rations of thunder, and the blazing glare of the lightning, the care to all. VRien the crow tries to carry off a gosling- from the 
unfortunate wanderer hears around him the crash of numerous mother, it requires more dariogiiUad pkill, aud is far less frequently 
trees hurled down by the storm, and know's not but the nexj may successful, than in the former instance. If tlie gander be in 
be pfcci pitated upon More tAan once have 1 witnessed all company, which he almost uniformly is, the crow has his labour 

* 1ffllPjnMuir,^%l*ead, tnodesolation of such a scene, and have al- ifi vain. Notwithstanding the advantages of flight and superior 
ways found safetf eitkff by seeking as quickly us possible a spot cunning, the honest vigilance find determined bravery of the former 
where there were noiR^ut young trees, or, if on the main road, are too much for him. U is attempts to approach, however cau- 
cboosing the most open^nd ex posed situation, out of the reach of tionsly conducted, are promptly met, and all his trii^ks rendered 
the large trees. There, seated on my horse, who seemed to un- unavailing, the fierce movements of the gander, whose powcrfij 
derstaod the propViety of tfich patience* 1 would quietly remain, blows the crow seems to be well aware might effectually disable 
how|ver thoroughly dren0^, %til the fury of the wind was hi!n. The fqrst time I witnessed such a scene, 1 was at 'the side 
complete^ over. To say notffiiigot^hq danger from falling trees, of a creek, aud saw on the opposite shore a goose with her gos- 
^be peril of being itmak by tbe^%ghtriing, which so frequently lings beset by si crow: from the apparent alarm of the mother and 
shhdn the'loftiest of them, i%so great as to render ilay attempt brood, it seemed to me they must be in great danger, and 1 called 
•ro^tfvance, at auhn tim^highlj^Lokprudent. t6 the owner of the jlUce, who happened to be in sight, to inform 

Like the ox among aiiiinals, tne pine-tree may be looked nfion him of their situation. Instead of going to their relief, he shouted 
M one of the most universally useful of llie sqps of the forest, back to me, to aak if the gander was not there too ; end as soon 

**®““»^*®P* as he wap answered in tfec affirmative, he bid me be under no 
oiac , ana a vast variety of other uaefvU^roduCtif, ^his tree is in- ttneasinefis, as the crow would find his match. Nothing could 
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KMt thep ; sod aud early call’d 
From < 2 ur pleuant haunu awafi 
Where we meet in iimiet revela 
At the close of summer day 


The child beard the hum of tUeSr Toieos vhen he had ceased to 
distinguish the ^ords Then he aiose, and laving 1^ head upon 
hif mother's lap, wept bitterly, telling her what he had heard and 
seen, and asking what death meant fihe talked long upon the 
■ad but pleasant subject, telling of that land where death is not, 
till the heart of the little child grew loyous within him and he 
called that land hii home Had the child been less young or less 
innocent, the visions ol the molh*s funeral had not been 'douch* 
Bafed.* But he nevei from that time wantonly destihvod the hum 
bles^ creature maie by the wtlripm, the goodneSH, add love of opr 
Heavenly Fathei He siwil^was loom enough in the gieat 
world, and in tl e jileasant sunshuie, for him niid them , and ht 
remembered th^t a better landed been promised to man only — 
therefore he«voiI]d not abridge the few days of happincis gi anted 
the little insect The child d|jly grew gentle and loving, for 
the exercise of kindness, even nPKiie simple instance, had fixed the 
principle m his young heai|^ till it expanded so that it embiaeed 
all the creatures iMW by our great and good Piient It was thu') 
^bat he learned, ndt %y lb Itfv^worthily the good and loving but 
even those in whom imaM of God, stamped updli the human 
soul, hall become maired gnu effaced by am He hived and prayed 
eietilor these, and the blcSsed4|s of such prayeis rctuiufd upon 
hib own head Thus did tUff child learn a hsson of wisdom and of 
goodnesB fiom the Funeral of the Moth — irom the Ludits Com* 
panion f a New Yo^k Monthhf hlayazxne 


EDUeVTION AND TMKiRATlON 
Two tUihgs, gi cat things, dw( 11, for flie libt ten yetus m all 
thinking heads in England , and nii hoieiing ol late even on the 
tongues of nut u hw Dniviisal education ib the first great thing , 
general emigration is the second 

Who would suppose that i due alien weie a thing u Inch had to be 
advoeited on the ground ot local espcdicno ci indeed on un> 
ground/ It is a thing that should need no adioc iling W ere it 
not a cruel Hung to see, m any pioviiue of an on ]iiit (he inhabit 
unts Iniiig all mutilitcd m lluii limbs, eadi sdong in in nith his 
light aim lamed ^ How much iruilkr to hnel the stiong *>011) 
with lib eyes blill ^aled, itb eyes extimt so tli it it sees not ' Li^^ht 
Jias ( ome into tlic woild but to this poci peas ml it his come 111 
vain Foi six thonsand yeiiis the sons ed \diin m hlet] less 
cfioit, have been deMVing doing diseoitiing , in inysteiious iiili 
site indiasoluble eoinmumon, w at run;, a little bund ot biotlieis, 
against the great block cmpiie ot Nice sity and Nie,ht , tuev huvt 
aceomplished such a coneiutst kiid coneiucsts and to this man it 
is all ab if It had not been The loui and twenty leiteis of the 
Alphabet are sUll Runic enigmas to him (Hi ' what aie hills of I 
lights, emancipations of black slaves into black appieiitiees, lai\> | 
suits 111 chance ly fur some bhent usufiuet oi a bit of land ^ The i 
grand seed-held oi lime" is tlubman h and ynugive it him not 
Time^a seed-field, which lueludeb the earth and all lui seed fields 
and peail oeeuns, nay — hei sowers, too, audpcail Uivub- all that 
was wise, and heiuie, and iictpious, here below, of which the 
eorth'b eeutuiies are hut as iurrowh, for it stietthes loit}\ fioui the 
begmiiing ouwaid estn unto this day > 

* My inhfntBncc how lonUy wlk wul fur 
1 line is m) fur hupd Ail I to 1 inic 1 in he ir 

Heavier wroiy is not done under the sun It hibts fiom ycai to ' 
year, ftom century to century , the Minded birc blavebhimbtL out, 

^ made in the image of God, 

contmuen twu-^gged beasts of labour , and m tlie largest em- 
pire of the woilo, it In# a debate whether a biuall trnetiuu of the 
itvenut of one day (So, 000/ is but that), bliall attei Ihirtem 
C entunas, be laili out on it ' ** 

All nCwepo(h9,^so coOvuliod and tumultuous to look upon, aie 
"expansions," uioiease of faculM notjmt oaganised It ib cini 
ncntl(. trim of the coufubioqfl (f mp tlaj|||nf curb Ihe confubions, 
it w( yrQurd understand IhOm* lifirAt bdtt^, mere mereabt, whieh 
'cki^iwnot jcthoi^’to managq/^dpew wealth whieh the old 
will not holdin^^ J^o|r fiue IsHhis, above all, ofthe stiauge 
phenomenon efalled *ife fO% | ft l p olction 1 " (>\ei -population is t^e 

^and anomaly which is blunging oil olliei anomilibs to actisis 
«ow, ome more, ^ at the end of the Uonidn entpire, a most eon 
luptd epoch, and yet emc of the groatOlC the lleiilonie countties 
nnd the lUbtlycB too full On a ciitain aestern iim ol our small 


were txpected^ Heaped up 
tod lor a couple Of hundrea miles 
inwaid, thetideOfMVuk^idirTwdla too high, ond confuses itself 
somewhat' Over^lMTttli^oii * And yet, if this small webteru 
nm of Ettiope is n^pe^Mi does not everywhere else a whole 
vacant earth, is i# were, w to us, ** Gome and till me, come and 
reap*me ' ** Con it be an ^vil that in an earth such as outs there 
should be new pen ? Considered as mercantile commodities, as 
working machines, ib tlifie m Birmingbain or out of it a machine 
such value * A white European man, standing on his two legs, 
with hiB two five fin^red hgnds at his shicVje-bones, and miracu- 
lourt head on his lliouldere, is worth semetldng considerable, om 
would say ' The stppid black African man bnngs money in the 
maikel , the much idu^idet four-idbted horse brings money ; it is 
we that have not yet learned the ait of managing our white Euiu 
pean man CAar^b/n, by Thomeu Carlyle, 

HOMh 

j That » not home where, day by da> , * ’ 

1 wtar the busy hours away 
1 hal is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares mo for the toils of light ^ 
fis hope and joy and memory give 
A home in which the heart can lire 
« These walls no llnt^enug hopon endeaVi 

Ko fond remembrance tbains me heiw 
Cheirless, I heave the louoly sigh^ 
lliia, need I tell thee why * 

*I IS where (hoti art is home to mo 
And home wiiho it tluo cannot bi 

Ihtre ai( who hitengelv loie to roam 
And fin J m wil It &i haunts ir home 
4n 1 s( me 11 1 alls f 1 ir 11) stati 
VVII.J yit are f oroiless, dcs dale 
1 1 1 warn ir h It me is ter ti 1 { !« it , 

1 he Sii lor r n tl i sii rnty ni mi 
I he mai Icii 4 111 her 1 ow t r f rest 
1 hr infant s on his mother s hrr ast 
Vn I vihere tl ou uit is home to me 
An I home without thet cannot bo 

1 h (.rc IS no homr in halls of prido 
Ji) «y an loo hit,h aud told and wide 
^ I h jine u by tbt wanderer luund 
’Tis not m place— it hath no bound 
1^ Ik i nr itng almosphert., 
liivcstii g all the bran holds dear,— 

A Inv f slrsiige ullraitivo force, 

1 hat bolds the ft clings in their couisi 
‘ it Is a presrni « undeBnetf 
U 11 shadowing the conscious mind 
W here I ove aud Duty Twectly blend, 

1 o ooiisecritte the name of Friend 
W hen or tli ni irt is home to me 
And home without thee cannot be 

IVk love, f irgire the anxious sigh— 

I h( ar ihr mr nMOU rus^ng by. 

And Ibitik that life is feting fast, 

, 1 bat youth with us will soon he past 
Oh, when wiU^I imo, conbentlng gue 
The homo in which my heart oau live "> 

Xhere shall the past and future meet, 

And o’er our couch, in union sweet, 

^ Bxtend Ibeir chtriib wings, gnd sliow r 
Bright influence on the present hour, 
ph when shall Israel s mystic guide, 

Ibe pillar d cloud, our steps decide, 

1 hen resting, spread its guardian shade 
To bless the home which Love has made 
Dali) , my %»ve shall theaeo arise 
Our hearts* united sacrlflee , 

And home Indeed a home will be, 

Thus consecrate and shared with thee 


Josiaa CoMxisA, 
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TALES BY AN ARAB WATCHFIRE. 

In No. 64 , we gave an aceoiflt of |ho joaney of Sr. Boat 
fiom Baghdad on a visit to the ruuu oiju Htulhr, but our limits 
prevented us from inserting his descnptiqn of the mode in which 
he passed one of the nightsan the coarse of his pilgHmagCf^when 
the ram came down in such a deluge as to render it impossible to 
sleep On this occasion the timo was whiled away by the watch- 
fire in listening to the tales told by an old«Aiab of the exploits 
a lenowned Bedouin jhief and we transcribe them for the amuse- 
ment of our readessy who, if their imagmatton be lively, may 
perhaps contrive to convert the parlour«fire and soft carpet 
into a half extinguished wltchlfirej and thO luhoiyiitablc bSnds of 
the despit • I 

** A cup of cofit e revived us, and, as bleep wn entirely out of the 
question, old Shi’al related to us many ixti oordmary anecdotes of 
the cUebiatrd Sbainmar Sheikh Banaya whose, birvant he had 
been frc|n his own childhood till the Sheikh s death , bome of them 
V ere verj eunous , — 1 hero inseit them ■**- 

** riie tribe cne evening was forced to encamp on a p iff of the 
desert near Sini ir, whei c not a bit of shrub iioi t bladt of grass could 
be pi oenied Ihey bcarceiy pitched the tenth when some of the 
Aneizah ( at that timo fnends) arrived and halted at the tent of Bin 
nava Not to giie them cofiee, and even dinner, would have beiii 
m evei lasting disqitce, and how to cook cither no one c ndd 
divine At last Binnayh went to n travelling inei chant who ha] - 
peued to be with the tribi , and bought two bales of co u se cott >n 
cloth , thebe he had torn up and boaked in melted bultt r with 
this a hie was made and the guidts had as good a dinner as was 
f ler cooked m Bedwm camp old Shi al bwoie he himself t( rc up 
the cotton 

* I wo men came before him to settle a difference. One c himed 
M oamcl from the other, ajl. liis lase being 4 leu thi She kh 
decided in liis iavoui the other demurred and Binuaya bent Uu in 
t ) the old men, who confirmed the irsl senttuet Still tiie 
defuidant would not give 111 bo the Sluikh b< nt foi him an 1 after 
feouie abuse, gave him a joke bctmiiiLly a blight ciu vtith tie 
small crooked he idtd stick ilways Ubcu by the Pidnins Kt s) 
tumendoub was his sti ength, that the wood pissed t)iou]h the 
pud mans chest and out at his bick killing him dt^ 01 the 
spot 1 he Shcikh had to ly his blood mum y 

‘ On another oct osion, while sitting witn i iiuinlii i ot ] ic pli in 
Ills lent hr obsened two eyes piepiiig thiou,,,h the icid mat whuh 
bfc| arates the wonuii’b part of the tent tiom that of the men , and 
IliiR bting onie o^wice repeated, he bei ami nunoyifi and to k up 
thi 11 on pestle used to pound the coffee aftci beemingl) lifting 
with it fora few secomls, he line w it to all appeal ince ciuKssly, i 
againbt thi mat, a shuck followed ind ot^fhe pecyili g >u g in 
his own wife was found dead, her head having bten bma^l cd by 
the force of the blow 

Binnaya, when the tribe fought always ihmgcd fust* done t 
he wielded Ins weapons equally well with both hand]^ lyid the 
ieiror of his name and appearance was buch, thii a thiusand men 
would scarcely ventuie to opponu him lit was^ tall nid giunt, 
with a scanty beard, large eyes long piojectiiig t^cth, and ui im 
nienselong hooked nose Once, when out with a small pirty he 
tell 111 witif a large 1 c 1 c e of the ' Anei/alr (then At feud ; and, hav mg 
put a reseivo speai between his thigh and the saddle, charged 
singly. His first spear boon broke, the secoujl shaicd the bumt 
fate he tdbk to hib bword, whuh also went close to the hilt llu 
enemy pressed upon him, and Banaya was^ for the fust time in 
hib lifci seen to turn his back and run he soon, however, pulled 
up, when it appeared that in the interim he had scj^iaiated the 
btii nip leather from the saddle, and, minging the heavy iroh 
round his head, returned, though desperately wounded, to the 
fray his friends followed, and the day was soon decided lie 
here received a wound in the shoulder, whuh for ycaia did not heal, 
ftod eventually protruded into a large mass of raw fieaU for this he 
came to Baghdad, and was sent to the medical olBeer attached to 
the Bntifh Resident as the only person who could oivre him 1 . no 
surgeon proposed to cut it out * the Sheikh consented to have it 
done instantly, but positively refused to allow any one 1 1 hold him 
dunng the operation, which he bore with the most perfect indif- 
ference, tellmg the operator to cut deep and^xiever fear * 

** The death of this extiaoiduliry mdh was a vile business, and 
will remain for igcs a foul stain on all thpse concerned in it lii 
was fighting with the Montafik under bhnd Hamud, a yl bad for 
borne days dnven them all before him One hight however, it 


rained 'ind nexf morning, on renewing the fight on slippery 
ground, and after doing wonders, his more foil with him ; she 
broke her lag, and, lolling over him, broke his back While in 
this state and alone, a party of Montafik, headed by *Isa (the 
present bheikh) were gallopihg past Bmnaya called to them, 
and, makin|p himself known to them, told them to go and 
tell llamnd that he wis huit and dying, and wanted to see 
him, as all enmity most •now cease ’Isa told his party that 
if they carried Binnaya alive to Uamud, the latter would be 
sure tj ^pare him — a thing which never must he done, at the 
same instant he thrust bis spear through the prostrate heio, and • 
seve^ others followed the brutal example They then cut off hia 
head uid sent it to Baghdad to the Pasha, who ordered it to be 
thrown to a lioiH but the animaH^t only refuledto touch U, but 
sprang ab mt his cage in the utmoi^terror until the head was drawn 
back Here old Sin al bhed tegf^and, stroking his beard, ejacu 
latcd. Oh, *I>^a llie curse of God upon him whg begot you, and 
on her who brouj^ht you foith but I have had^iywievenge , not 
very long ago I baw Ajal, the Montafik Sheikh, on the earth, like 
a dog and hfty Sl^imiuar bpears Ifbtuugh his body — and perhaps I 
mav yef bee youi ave cii filed ’ 

** One of Bmnaya k daughters is stm living, and is looked upon 
by the Shainmai as little infenor to a deitjf ^ She holds a divan 
eveiy evcnitoTi and her woid is laW I have several times gone to 
hei tent, and she once or twice sent foe a dfhner She site behind 
a seree]^ at hti eve mug meetingiH her name is Abtah *’ • 



QtLEN A^^LS TARIHINGS 
1 1 w Bub]i cts have excited more ^eiurtl attention, or occasioned 
more speculative conversation thin the much talked of question 
comcrning Queen Anne s farthings Ih*^ popultr belief is that 
there was only one, or at most thiee strut k off 11/ her reigi 
Utidii thi*» imprcsbi u laige •sums of money have been frequently 
required and obt lined bt those who believed tLcmselveb to be the 
fortunate po^^bessois of this lare toin, for the imagined treasure, 
buttle number of these lucky pci sons has hitherto puzzled the 
( iiiiuus in such matUrs M e h ivt braid from goad authority that 
the keejers of the Biitish Mu eiim uic continually pestered with 
letteis and applii ition>s iq n this sulqc ct and it is net very long 
mnee a noble rail 11 Iris^td a lettii t) the trustees or some of the 
offuets for infnu ili a, in ousiqueiict of 01 /of hit> loiUship's 
tenants h iving disc c v eyfed w h ct he thought was a Queen Anne % 
f 11 thing But what is most aurprising is, that bome one ac- 

quainted with the leil ficts of the case has not before this publicly 
explained them 'ind so have the mattei set at rest 1 his, however, 
not having been done, it is rcurved for us to have the merit of 
dc tci mining m puink so long mooted and what will the reader 
think when ht is infoimed that there li no', not evet tea?, a hingUt 
Qmtn ir tie i Jatthinu in tusUuco ' \et such is the tiqth 
Ihe tallowing partieulars are derived from a souice on which the 
most confidei t iiliancc maj he placed and they will abundantly 


eltir up the whole n jsteiv « 

Somo short time btloic the death of Queen Anne, it was hei 
intentic i Ao ishu a coinage of tirlhmgs, and she gave directions to 
that efleet Iho t diieetions more particularly were, that three 
dies of dlfleicnt path ms should be sunk, and a specimen of each 


Btiuik oft foi the queen’s inspection and she was to select one out 
of tli|. three This was accordingly done but bt fore the queen 
had signified her appiobdtion df either she expired and , of ^uw, 
there was no issue of a farthing coinage m her reign trifia 

became Ubcless hut it is piobablt that befoit thly were destroyed 
manyothei impiesbions wen j rivatcly takrti faomwem, and given 
away as cwiosities Heiiet it is easy to accounj for the numbei 
of supposed Queen Ahul b fai things which have horn time to time 
been bi ought to light, but it ib obviously a Wake so to call 
theoi,be(»ubt they neT|f toarf the coio of lealm 

■without the soveieiguVi Onttmlii udAethe prodanatiun OT the 
qnecii and privy touncil ^ ludi ptodajnation is on record. 
A specimeif of each impieatioi &t t,e ^a^lO we 

Bntibh Aluscum and the circuoastaqMfllbofve me^^ionedwd 
Do^doubt would lit admitted to be, at fekst in substgnpe, correctiy 
stated by the keapcT ot the coins in that uistitutmn 

It lb enly a subjnei of iii|urvel that ihiB simpto expUnation has 
never been given to the pubhe before, whea it has been no secret 
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TJHE VIRGIN WIFE. 

One of the inemblrs of a large family always bore the some- 
what dubious title of Philosopher.’' It jras not* exactly a nick- 
name, for— being given more in compliment tlAin in banter — it 
was acquiesced in and adopted by father and nWher, brothers and 
• sisters, and tolerated with a smile iff the titular personage 
himself. 

Harry%ad received the appellation of “ philosopher*' from an 
old woman, whom in his infancy he used to tease with his ques- 
tions, and amuse by his shrewd observjitions. From the old woman 
the name passed -inti the family, and amongst the neighbours ; 
from 1 hence it entered School ; and though it began to drop out of 
familiar usage when Harry was sent to bu'^incss, it was still recpl- 
lerted, and occasionally applied. He had, indeed, some elaiin to 
the tith*. Fond of books, he was reading when hii cumitaniotis 
were at play ; and dmongsL his young fellow- workers, none were 
so studious, so sedulous, so quiet as he. All dilliculties wert* refiT- 
red to his dccisioii ; he w'us the living dictionary mid cncy(‘Iopn>dia 
’ a (u^ohl 

the “ jdiiloBopher " to solve, u was generally ili>imsscd, a>* beiu 
beyond the. range of his comjiaruonh’ capacity. 

When Harry was getting into manhood, it became a standing 
topic of debate between his mother and some neighhour matrons, 
whether the ** philosojdicr ” would ever take it into his head logo 

a-eourting.” llis mother stoutly maintained the iiegatye; he was 
too much of a sober-sides, she said, to think of wifistiug his time 
with the girls ; and when any one, taking up the positive side of 
the argument, w'ould say, “Wait a bit— let Harry alone; he'll 
look after the girls, 1 warrant ye, for all his philofophy ! "—the 
mother generally retreated to her citadel of defence, which was, 
that Harry was fonder of poring over a t/rird skull, which he kept 
in a box under his bed, than of looking in the face of the prettiest 
girl in the parish. 

This same ffried skull was lonfjj a source of alarm and anpoyance 
in the family. Harry’s little sister would not enter the room 
where it was kept ; and another sster, two years ojder than Horry, 
used to exclaim, with a shudder, “ Ugh ! the v%'ly piece of ana- 
tomy ! ’* Not all their reverence for llarrj ’« philosophy would 
have prevented them from pitching it out of doors, had they not 
been afraid— that is, not afraid of Hurry, but of t)^ skull. One 
night, when Harry was attending^ scientific lecture, a boisterous 


with a look that seemed to say, “ That skull had a longue in it, 
and could sing once. How the knave jowls it, aa if it were CainV 
jaw-bone, tl^t did the first* murder ! ’’ Then he addressed a 
smart reproof tq the foolish youuf man, and concluded by telling 
him that perhaps that skull once inclosed a far nobler brain than 
tlie one which was lodged in the iiead-piece of the person who so 
irreverently did it ny^oiig. This was too mu^h Jor the merry 
mischief-maker ; the idea that a dried skull might once have been 
nobler than his oijfn, was rather strong for 1dm ; and he bid adieu 
not only to Harry, but to his sister. She, on her part, rested not 
till the skull and its box were put out of the way — for It was good 
for nothing^she said, hut frightening children and losing lovers. 

Hut though the skull became stale, as a defensive argument, on 
the pott of Harry's mother, sHb soon got hold of others.* She 
lolil her neighbour gUssips about tlfb wonderful tbiiigs Harry was 
doing with his hluw-pipc : but though they could UTulerstand that 
a philosojiher might have to do with a skull, they could uol conu 
prchenil what he wauled wi(h a blow-pipe. All his other knick- 
knackeries were mutters of (‘oiiuuoii talk ; unci ev ('ll the most iii- 
of the workshop; nml if a ijohlem was started too juofouud tor | <*reduluus wire at last so coii\meecl about the c.rUicliuKnl of 

Harry to his books and ins “ gimeraeks,’' that it beCctme uialter 
of general belief that the young philosotiUcr was dcstiued to die a 
hdclielor. The girls, therefore, look tluir icvin[;e; he was called 
“ a dry old slick," “a stupid-looking lellow," and a number of 
other cnnqdnncnlary ejiiihcts. At last, ii waggish damsel, in 
allusion to the cedour ol a coat he hud worn for ji long t»crind, 
dubbed him “ Plum-c(jluur ; " a iiick-iiamL w'bich seemed likely 
to supplant that of “ Philosot>her." ^ 

Harry, himself, ww (piite sulistied on the point of his bachelor- 
ship. Being rather in advance of his male compauions in Uic 
matter of kiiowdedgc, and iittaching an extraordinary value to 
intellcetual capacitj, he despi.scd lill mere accomplishments ; and 
being, therefore, somew'hat awkward in his general inaiiuers, he 
came to de.^pise the “ woiuen," with wJtum these frivolous alfairs 
seemed to have such extraordinary iiifluenec. Had he been ^sked 
to profess his (aitli, be would have said, with licucdick, “^ecuuse 
1 will not do the women the wrong to mistrust any, 1 will do 
myself the right to trust noue ; and the tine is (f0f the which 1 
may go the finer) 1 will live a bachelor." 

Business led Harry frequently in u certain direction; and 
though psually abscvbed in himself and his own meditations, he 
gradually became conscious that he w'as in the hubil of seeing two 
young man, who was courting the Tister, discovered the skull in its , lustrous eyes, which, as^they met his, were always immedi- 

box, took it out, made the grown-up children scrcatu,*aud olraoat | turned towards the ground, and shach'd by l<mg, fringing 
ics. Elated by bis success, he got i was not very sharji m catcliiug tli/| exlernul qualities 


sent the young ones into hysterics, 
a candle, to make its sockets glaringly hideous, spoiUing out, with 
stentorian voice, 

“ 1 he worms they cr^pt in, and the worms tliey crept oiS, 

And they sported his eyes and his temples about 


of those he passed ; bad he met his mother ir^the street, he would 
have been puzzled, had ho been afterwards asked what was the 
pattern or colour of her gown, lie must, U^refurc. be excused 
for only recollecting that he w'as in the habit of meeting merely a 
pair of most beautiful, Mi8|debt-]flElS ; and It rcipii^ed several 
This sent the household into the street, and the screams and I casual meetings to enable hi|p tp imprint the image of I liaise eyes 
f neighbours to ace wlmt: wDefUn I f^upy. Ouc day, passii^ atoog ^ narrow fpot-path^iAdjjt , 


shouts brought a number of neighbours to see what was the matt^. 
At this moment Harry came up, and pcrcyivifig the indignity dom* 
to his skull, he snatched it from the profane bands of its violator, 

▼OJL. III. * % 


wljich hpauiicd u romantic streAn, htf become conscious that At.? 
eyes wert u])proacl4lig him ; as the balustrades helped to coniine 
R 


Bradbury nod Evum, Priators, W liUetrlais. 
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his attention, he eouM tee that \)iv fgurc which bore the eyes 
towards hitn was handsome; and ns it drew near, the eyes seemed 
seated in a very pretty face. A moment before, a passer.by 
might have said that Harry was a peculiar, but stupid, or at least 
heavy 'looking young man ; but now a latent lire seemed to have 
blazed up, ami his own eyes appeared like beacons shining through 
the darkness of night. Harry stood still, for soineihiag was com- 
ing over liiui which he did not rightly understand ; and as he leaned 
his baud on the balustrade, the figure which carried his favourite 
eyes passed him. She pcre€i\ed that Harry was gazing; and 
* maiden modesty threw over a somewhat ])alc face a flush that 
i^ht ^avo rivalled some of the hues of a sunset OL a summer’s 
eve. jHhe passed on, and Harry turned to look tffter her. XJp to 
this period, be bad hardly been conscious of a scntiijpent or feeling 
of beauty. Women had hitherto only been diatinguished in bis 
mind by hem® yefUng or old, dark or iaii^ and his mother wa.stlic 
“ best of the lot.” Kow, as be gazed after the syliili-likc creature 
who was descending the slope of the arch, he thought he had never 
seen a more graceful figure ; and when she disujijieared froui his 
view, he looked over the balustrade, and perceixed, what he had 
never perceived before, that the wooden bridge on wllich he stooil 
was exceedingly light and elegant, Then the shadows whicl^ chased 
each other over the ripples of, the water ussu|ncd the most fantastic 
and beautiful shapes which imagination could conceive ; and the 
whole outline of the river and its banks entered into his heart in a 
way whicli was like the imparling of a new sct|se. Hurry moved 
gently onwards, hut still occasionally looked back to where she 
hud (ljsn]>pA’.rcd fioin his view; and he was now' conscious of 
liaxing in his fancy, not the mere impression of (wu beautiful 
eyes, but the whole-length portrait of a most lovely creature, 
whose soul, in looking out from the windows of lier arabesque 
palace, had dispossc^Hcd him of bis own. That night Hiiiry 
caught himself trying to mahe iioctry, and thiew his pen down, 
half angrily and lialf laughiiiglv. 

I'or/ibout a week, the philosojihic bachelor struggled with the 
fancy winch had eu^xired into his hcnit ; and liad he left his native 
place at that particular lime, Ins fancy would have giadually 
become dim, until it faded away ullogether. Hut ten days atUr- 
wards, he met his “fairy” ngulu aud she seemed even more 
lovely than at first. Harry could not criticise tlie details of her 
personal appenrunec ; all he knew wa**, that somehow or other — 
though he could not exactly tell wdiy — riic was the ni* 08 l beautitiil 
young woman lie had evtr seen in his life. Harry’s “ pLiloso- 
phy ^ at last gradually icvcnlcdto him (hut he was in love. 

His love, however, received n somewhut rude shock before he 
had contrivci^lo become ac<iuaiiitcd with llic subject of it. Pa&.s- 
ing au oi>en parlour- window, thraugb which be caught a glimjise 
of a number of young ladies’ heads, he oaw amongst thcl.i his own 
“sweet fancy,” and distinctly heard her exclaim, “As 1 live, 
there’s Plum-colouv I ” Hairy knew that he had been honoured 
with the ajipcllation, and though he affected to treat “ popular 
opinion*^ with a sturdy indifference, the sohiiqtiet of “ Ilmu- 
cdlbttr ” hwl made him change his coat. Still the nickname stuck 
to liisB ; and the i&ea that the firat time he ever heard the dam.sel 
speak about him it iSnould be with a scoff, was deeply mortifying. 
What 1 was there, after all, no soul to look through those impies- 
sive eyes ? Was tlfat graceful figure the habitation of a frivolous 
mind ke> li^e w'ent home, and ina^ad of trying to make poetry, or 
experimenting with his blclff^t|pipe, he sat down, and felt as if he 
co^^efy ! ’> t 

* Harry, however, was not quit^*^a chicken ; and so, like a m^n, 
he got over hu mortification, and, like a philosopher, resolved to 
let the asceitainiug of facts precede the construction of a theory. 


For a long time he was in great distress as to how to get intro, 
ducdl) ; he thought of writing her a sensible letter, and then be 
thought that was not the most sensible way of going about the 
buMiie<;s ; then he wished hent^d courage to address her person 
ally, and then he was afraid of a repulse ; but at last he made «i 
confidaujj, of his sister, and she took up the affair with an energy 
that^ras sure to result in success, fine or two apparently casual 
meetings were contrived, during which ” Plum-colour” was suc- 
cessful in 'convincing the fair lady, that though he might be a 
ipliilosnpher, he was not quite a fool ; and Harry, on his part , 
saw that, though ];hc handsome girl laughdjp heartier and oftcnei 
than seemed becoming in the future wife of a philosojiber, she yet 
had a heart, and her lifuuty was udly4hc setting of a gem. 

Eliza rtniuire^ a.littlo time before she could fairly say that the 
I “ philosopher” hml woi^her heart. She had shrewdness enough 
to remark, long before they became acquainted, that there was* 
something uncommon abotit “ Plum-colour,’' and she often had 
wished to know “ what kind of a ftlluw he v^as : ” but his sup- 
posed boorishness, liis somewhat plain appearance, and the ludi- 
crous associations 'excited *by the nickname iij. the lively girl’s 
fancy, had all tended to repress any sentiment of what may be 
termed “ love.” Gradually, as their meetings became more 
frtrquent, did all these repelling id(*as vanish. Greater fumiliarit} 
enabled Harry to feci less restrained in her company ; the desire 
of pleasing and the ])ower of pride came to his assistance, and 
drew out characteristics Idtherlo unknown to exist in his dispnsi- 
I tion ; and ii«>sociation with a graceful girl, whose intellect pos. 

I sessed a natiiial tact, and her manners a natural delicacy, gave .i 
tone to Hariy’s own manners, whj^h delighted his sisters, and 
made his mother wonder He no longer aiiul himself up, like .in 
ascetic, ns it despising all around him , be came out of his cell, and 
walked nbiouil. Ligbt-licarti i! ns Kliza sciuucd, and ready tu 
make the air ring with lier merry l.iugh at the veriest tiiflc, she jel 
could jiausc to listen to her “ jiliilortoplier,” when he descanted on 
higher aii^ graver tlienies. Greedily .she inclined her car to licai 
him talk of vfOnders in the lieavens above and in the euitli 
bcneiith ; and Jie, delighted with his apt and affectiuniite pupil, 
evertid hinisqjf till lii.s voice became musical, and bis language 
eloqvicnte. Of’en .•uid often have they walked under the starry 
canopy of night, he sjieaking of the boundless universe of the 
infinite God, and sbeilistening as if the spirit of awe had come 
down to abidi* in her lie.irt. Often and often have they wandered 
by the l>aiiks of the stieam, and talked of their meetiug on the 
liiidge^tU^id then she, becoming a more enthusiastic “philoso- 
pher ’’ ev< n than he, would question him abottt the sun, and light, 
and heat, the composition of tht^watcr which flowed al tbelr feci, 
.Hid the growth of the trees which shadid their path. To both a. 
new world was opehei ; ht, rich in the happiness which the love 
of a confiding girl ertates ; and she, richer even still in that exqui- 
site joy prodlfc*ed in a pure-minded heart by repaving on the 
affection of one who was at oift an instructor, a friend, and a 
lover. ^ 

fi " U buppy love ! wh<)iii love like Uiib i> ruitiid ! 

O heuriri'Il rAptiirrs ' blrs bryond compare ! 

I’ve paced luuHi ihi8 weary, morul round. 

And sage experience bids me thus declare— 

1C Heaven a draught of hcuveiily pleaiuro spaie, 

^ One cordial in this mclanclioly vale, 

'T(s when a yuulhfti], lorfng, modest pair. 

In other’s arms breathe out the lendei tale 
Beiieulh tho inilL-white thorn that scents the evening gale ! " 

Yfjs ! there is true, gefUaine, unalloyed pleasure iu such a courtship 
as we have been describing : and more of it would be enjoyed, if 
we were less affected and more trusting — more anxious to establish 
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BD Bflfectioii which will endure for a life, than to snatch a moment- 
ary admiration. 

Some six months had elapsedi^nce the courtship commenced ; 
and to both the time had been but as a^pleasant day. The winter 
set in; and one night, after attending a crowded meei^g, the 
lovers were foolish enough to walk about till the cold drove them 
homewards, receiving on their wgy a dreuehing from a shower of 
rain, Kli/a caught a cold, which settled into a dry, distressing 
cough ; and after the spring had set in, instead of getting rid ofit, 
as Harry had fon^y predicted it would, it seemed rather to 
acquire greater strength. A roseate tinge began to play over her 
face : but Harry, with all*liis” bciciice, hat not experience enough 
to enable him to understand the warning VhiCjtl it gave. He called 
one day ; bhc was very cheerful ; her had aq almost sup^nia. 
turnl brilliancy ; the crimson of her ‘'Cheek was of the richcbt dye 
of heav^’n ; and her traiihjinrcnt hkin seemed scarcely to conceal 
the eourbing of the “ eloquent blood.'' Harry thought he had 
never seen a more glorious creature in human shape, and he burst 
out with “ My fUDgel — ” I 

** Hush, Harry,'* abe said, interrupting him; ** why should yon | 
talk nonsense ; you know 1 am not an angol, and it does not i 
become a sensible man like you to say so.'* | 

“ Why, Eliza, I am so glad to see you so much better ! I never | 
siw >uu so charming in your life ; l^m sure you mu/*t be much 
bdlei.” 

“Ho not be too hure,5 Harry, about anything. Come heic, 
Hairy, and sit down btsidi^ me. There, that will do. Now, 
Hairy, look me i>te<idily iu^dle face.'’ ^ 

Harry laughed, looked her <«teaddy in the face, and tlicu kihbed 
her. “ Now, Jili/a, will that do ? ” 

“ \ ef^, that w’lll do ; but J want you to be seiious." 

“ M'hy, now, that is very good of jou. Often have 1 nibbed 
you to be serious, and you have as often laughed in inj^faee.** 

“ Harry — W'ould you like to lose me ? “ 

He started to his feet, repeating “ Lo&e youl low jou' — 
what— r* 

11c paused ; and as he gazed on her .>olemn* yet aminat ed 
aspect, the truth suddenly dabbed upou him ; and he behelil the 
word CoNSUMPrioN visible in her lovely enuritenaiice. 

Such was indeed the truth. A phybician failed in, after a stupid 
surgeon had run up a long bill with his useless hottlcb and jne- 
bcriptions — had pronounced her case to be alarming and if(|iiiiiug 
great care ; and Eliza, knowing ^hat previous deaths hiftl ofrurreJ 
in her family from the some dis^abc, had at once made up her 
naturally strong mind to the pobbihility — if not the probability — of 
au “ early grave.’’ ^ ^ 

Harry was at first slupitied , but on learning that some chance 
yet remained from removal to milder air, he ^t to woik to 
prove that his affection lay in his heart. Absiduous were all his 
attentions ; he accompanied he^ oil her journey, and put his 
invention to tusk to render absence ab endurable m iiossible. 
The summer posbcd away drearily ; hope and fear alternate!^ 
counterbalanced each other ; now would Eliza write, to say that 
bhe felt herself surprisingly well, and again would the mother send 
up a desponding message. Mtcr some months, homejvardB came 
the invalid, fur she longed to see home once more, and she saidT- 
“ If it is to be, I should like to have Harry besidJ me when I 
die I " And when Harry, on her arrival, took her in hia arms, 
and helped her up stairs, something seemed to whisper to hin^ 
It is to be ; and so all ho could sa^ td*her was, “ Eliza I — 
dear Elisa 1*' — and then he sobbed passionately. 

Eliza bad been dull and miserable in the country ; but \iow that 
she was home again, and had Harry beside her, bhe became cheer- 
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ful, and even lively. Harry," she said to him, one day, “and 
so, my own philosopher, you are going to lose me ! " 

“ Eliza — Eliza — do not be bo cruel — Oh, do not talk in that 
way.” 

“ Nay, Harry,” she added, “ do not think I talk in a tone of 
bravado or affected carelcssnebs. I perfectly feel that Hkatu is 
HU auful thing, and,,!* would wish to live, if it were only for yon / ” 
IJnrry stooped forward, and kissed her, and bathed her cheek 
with a^ear. • 

“ Harry," she again said, “ do you remember that pabsage 
wliudi )im on ce^ repeated, and which I repeated after you, without 
mib.suig a word * Well, now, I wiU repeat it again, just to bhow 
you what a good memory I have— 

* Ay. hut to (Mo, amt go no know not whore ; * • 

T(» Uo in ottld obHiruciiou, and li> roi ; 

'J'hu Eontible warm inoliun (u boiumo 
A knra?i(‘d rUsl ; .ind tlte doliglUed spuit 
1 o iK'ilho in fiery flnods, ur to reside 
In tliiiMmg roRioni. nf thiek-ribbed ut , 

S|'u be imprnoned in the vtoijloaii windv, 

And (down nilti rcKtlosa violoticc round ubniii 
't • 1 liib pendent nurld; or to be worse than worst 

or Ibose, t|^t lawless and intrrtatn thougbU 
Imagine howling ' — 'tis too hninblc ' 

The woai lost and mobt loathed worldly life, 

I'hal age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay ^ nature, is a pur.idise 

'I i> whaf we fear of di ath ' ’ ^ 

There, now, Harrv, thatisall ri^dit, 1 think. Now. though I ccr- 
t.iinl> hate no buch fearful idenb of ni*. \ in, ieaiful as death ]*•, 
btill I bo far enter into the spirit of the pabsage — T know bo mucli 
of thi^ heaulilul wot Id, and so very little of d future btatc, — that 1 
couM wish to live, for sake — juat to he your own little wife, 

Haii> I ” Thou, with a (puck inelinslion of the liead, she baid, 
“ Harry, you arc a jilulosopher — tell me, wiul if> di viii ? ” 

A death like paleiicsb overspread Harry’,s j^ce, but he did not 
sp( ak. 

“ Ah! it gi^es ydh pain, luy dear Harry, to hcai me talk in 
this way. W ell, wc \sill change the subject — What is i iFi ? " 
Still Hairy was silent, for “ thiek-crow'ding fmeies" were 
struggling in his brain. 

** Now, Il.irry,” bhe continued, in a lower, graver lone, “ ever 
bince 1 became acqiiaiiilcd with von 1 have lived in a new world. 
Oitcu, when jou have been exjjlainiug to nx .nbout the .sun* and 
the moon, and the stars, and all the woiideiful thingbot lhi(> earth, 
have 1 longed to be able to bail through tlie universe, to c.\dmiiie 
everything, to uiulcr-^t and everything, to lie able to couqirehend 
bOuutUiu^ot the imiivilloub works ot God. Then 1 have said to 
mjstlt. What a poor blupid you are! you don’t know any thing. 
Oh, 1 wlfli I were a mau ! Harry, why did God make un mlv 
and wo SI I N ? ” 

leplied, “ Nay, my ^ear girl, you will ( \haubt yourbclf, 
if you go ou at this rate. You want repo.se.” • 

“ Well, 1 will take your advice. My liody ft* weak, but I feel 
as if my mind was wonderfully active. Comtf to-morrow, Harry, 
dud you must answer my questions ; for you have yet much to 
teach me beiore I die ! ” • 

Ou his way homeward, a darkdoud came over llarr^'b •niiid. 
“What a wonderful creRturc,'^e tifcought; “noble in body, 
generous aqd confiding in disp^sitjou, tjuick in iiitellcct-^a rare 
combination in ordinary life ! A^id yet is all lhi.s combination of* 
molal and jiliysical beauty —is this glorious girl about to drop into 
the duht, and be ah if she hud nc\ci licen r ’’ If Harry bad no 
Ollier source of comfort but his knowledge, he might have dropped 
in despair. But he did, as a good man of the olden lime did, 
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when he also had a cloud over his mind, while meditating on life 
and death— he “ went into the sanctuary of God ; ” light pierced 
liis darkness ; he returned to Eliza next day, with a lighter step 
and a cheerfiillei heart. 

“ Oh, Harry,” she said, ‘Miow 1 liave been longing for you to 
return i want you to an.swer my question : Why did fiod make 
us men and women ? 

‘‘ It was His pleasure, my dear, to do so, just as lie has made 
the earth a globe, and surrounded it with an atmosphere.*'* 

** Tes, yes, 1 know all that very well. But whaj 1 want to 
know is whttt you wt uhl call the rutionah’ of the cj^estioii. 1 will 
put it another way — What s(»rt of world would this be, if we had 
all been merely intelleetunl beings, without that division by whieli 
we are men niid^w'ttmen ? ” 

"All 1 ean fancy of it is, that, in this ease, human be.ngs would 
have resembled n forest of pine-trees — dull, dark^ and uniform.” 

" Why, Harry, why ? I want to know the reason wliy ? ** 

" This division of the human race into men and woiMeii maybe 
leruicil the KAi.tioDOseopE of humanity. It is a cowiparatixely 
simple matter, and yet it j>roduees that apparenUy nilinite tariety 
w'hicli diversifies human existence. The relation of juireiit and 
child — the e.ire of the father — the love of the mother— the afl\*e- 
tion of the child — the allaehmeiil ol hrolherb and sisters — faiiiilv 
ties — social interests— national eoneenis — all spring from onr 
lieing men and women.” 

" Good, g«iod— go on, Harry.” 

"Then that iini\rr.se of mind which spiiiigs from the attaeli- 
ment of two sueli as w< are — human lote, the tin me of so much 
thought and so minh sung-- human lo\e, given hy (lod to adoiii 
and elex'ite hiimon e\ist<Miee, and winch ])re\ail ' in its noblest 
purity and })Ower where man is most aiiiamed in pi'ninpU' and in 

" Now, Harry, 1 begin to under* t.uid. IaI me tiy if 1 e.m 
express myself philosopliieally, as jon would say. 'I’lie di^i^ion 
of mankind into mi»i and women is n great nieaiis to a great end 
— is it nol ? ” 

" Exactly : the end being, the endowing our hunuinlty with 
moral scntiinent^ — with thought, feeling, hope, efTort, love, fear, 
forbcarniice, teudtriiess, \e.” 

" But, Harry, there v ill be no men .nid wonn n in a future state 
of existence ? ” 

" No, Kli/n, our Lord has nsMired Uw of tlrit.” 

" ^M'ell, then, if there In- nojiureiits and children, no hushands 
and wives, no men and women to live and be loved, what state of 
existence will it be? There will be no hope, love, ftar, as you 
express it ; and whatobjiet ean our ilivision into men anil woiiun 
serve, when iiperislub with thisuworld ? ” 

" Eliza, do you leiiii inlier tliat ]).iBsage in the (losju-Hvliere the 
.Sadducees, who did not lulievu jii a resurrection, came to our 
Jword with what lliey thought a pu//ling ipiestion. They* uppo«ed 
a case, where, according to the IMosaic law, a woman had been 
morried in succession to seven bi others ; and then they tauntingly 
asked, whose wife she would he in the resurrection ^ ^Vhat'Vcplv 
dnl our llbHd make ? ” 

" I remember. He said, ‘ Do ye not therefore eir, because ye 
know not the Scriptures, neitlier the pow’cr of God ? For when 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels wdiieh are in heaven.’ ” 

“ l^lark the words, Eli/a— ‘Uie eowr.R or (Jod.* The distinc- 
tion of sei is the seatfulding of bur moral existence ; Mix life is 
but tlu first stage of our being ; when our charactcis are built up, 
Ike * citffolding will be tukin away, and then w’c filler on .i mddfr, 
a higher slate.” c 

"Bui, Harry, wl il T nin afraid of is, that we will not Know 
cacli other, or ih.u ai lca>l we will heconie quite indiffeicnt to 
each othei.” 


" Nay, Eliza, nay ! 1 rest perfectly satisfied that in a future 
state xf EMORY will be like night, revealing in our constitution those 
innumerable things which thcligfcit of the present life dims or con- 
ceals ; that love, first created by our connexion with an animal 
cxi.<itence, will, when dissociated from it, act with a power of which 
we have no present idea; and that all l!ie intellectual powers, ex- 
panding in a body freed from mere animal qualities, will make the 
human being a wonderful creature — one of the glories of God's 
universe ! ” 

*^’hc vivid flushing of Eliza’s eyes showed to Hurry that her 
mind was in a state of peculiar excitement ; h*c, therefore, retired, 
proniising to return soon. During his absence, a thought took 
possession of the girl’s friiey. "O'h.’^suid she to herself, "if 
memory will be sucl^u ]tuwerful reflector iu a fnlure state, how J 
shouh! like lo remember |hut 1 had heen Hurry’s wife in this 
world ! ” 'J’hen suddenly -Dlamiiig herself for lieing a mi'rc selfish 
creature, she ]>ruycd, while the tears streamed from her eyes, that 
(Jiul would gi\e her affectionate lover a good wife, uftci >he was 
dead and gone ! 

But the idea beenme strong : the thought of being Harry's wife 
hetoie she departed oierenme all idea of singulurity or of ineon- 
jrniity — she tliouglit tliat if she died without healing the luime of 
" f'KU’i ' ‘•'he would depart trom this bn bustling, wuikiii; 

wofhi. without a tie to link her memory ev^rti to the giuie. Mie 
mentioned the idea to her mother, wlui could not emupieheiKl 
ht r mcuniug, and thouidit thsesise hid ullecli'd lur biniii But 
when the niotlu r mentioned it to Il.iny, he at once e.ui;ht and 
eompnliemled the* spirit of Eli/..i’s vmsIi. \ es,’ said h* , us he 
w’alked info the loom, "yes, my own gill, you shull be Hurry 
wilt In lore you die ’ " # 

One morning a drove up to . ehindi, — Ilarry and Lli/u, 

hi- sister, and hei mollier ste}ipf d out. and so elastic wtre the 
moM iiK nis <d’ till* luide that a ca- iird ^ptclator lu u-r would have 
imagined tbut she w/n already m'inii<l todeilli. The pioi'laimin:, 
(d tin* h'lcnshnd altiMcled no attention, lor it wjs done in a di-lant 
ehnivh, and lud a sonl, beyond the four individual'', was ,iware 1 1 
the nature^ ol this singulai union. Several other eoujdes wen 
married at the ssune time ; and as they all stood uji, Kli/a seeua d 
nmongst them a being of another world, Slu wiiit through Du 
eerenioiiy viitlioul ivineing syuii>toinH of exhaiistiou ; ilioin'li, 
when slie reached home, she fainted lepealedly, and it ajipeared as 
it her w’eddmg-diiy was to he lur last. Ne\t ilay she wa*. belter ; 
and a monieiilaiv delusion enine ovi r 1 Tarry's mind that sfic might 
still live. But Dll- “‘Vile” lelt that it was a ddusion ; she wa^ 
done with this woild, - he said, and contented lo iie done with it — 
"Harry iny own liiishand, remeinlier me when 1 am deed ! ” 

Two Hvtjcks allei the wedding, i apjitared ev ident that lier de- 
parture was at hand. Hairy and her mot her '.-at iiji during tlu 
niuht, reading a; intervals portu.ns of the New 'JVstanicnt. Tlu 
light of morning had begun to jienetriite the window-blinds, win ■ 
Eli/u said, in a whi^piriiig but not a eompluiniiig tone^ “ Mollier, 
my feet are veiy cold - oh, mother, I am becoming so cold ! ” and 
then the moll^T, whose heart w-is too dry for tears, made n sign to 
Harry that Death had of a certainty entered the chamber, and was 
hovering over the beil. " i.s Harry ? ” she iniinnnred, and 

he took her, hand in liis. "Harry, read a verse to me ; ” and he 
1 qicateJ from memory^ " Beloved, now are we the sons of (iod, 
and it doth not yet upjiear what we sliiill 1^^ but we know tli.it 
when ITe shaH appear, we shall be like Him, Mr we shall see Him 
as He ib.” "Ah, that is good,” she said; "science is veiy 
good, Harry, but that is worth all y^mr science to me just now. 
Ikarry, come near me ; I cannot see you — where arc you ? ” "I 
am here, dear Eliza.” "And mother?” "Here, my child.” 
“ May (5o«* bless you both — Harry, call me wjee before 1 die.” 
He leaned forward to whisjicr the affectionate word in her ear, and 
heard her muttering',* "W' hat we know not now, we ehnlJ know 
I hcicafler.” Then a few incoherent expressions followed; a 
g( iitic .si^li, and one or two subs ; and just a.s the rays of the suu 
I iUuminalcd the ajiartmcnt, the apiiit of a noble creature departed- 
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\NCirM GRCLh AGItfCULTUKi: AND ARI'. 

Tiif tti iblc liiid ol Gicne was, t\cn m Ilornci s time, fully 
occupied, well ( ulti\ate(.l, uiid thtiLf(Jtc*hie;;hly valued Boundaries 
weie asceit lined by u( in 94 * iriedsun nioiit, and w lU bed o\er with 
a jealous attontioii to llu iifi;hts ol pr »puly (nt iL labiAii was 
(xpLiidid on the election ot nio mils toi the purposi of lesistiii^ 
the inroad of toiients fioin the lulls Foi in such i mount nnous 
eounti>, bibbling watii tills win oltcn sudduilj swelled 
floods, winch, it not diveitid lioin tlu tulils, would hue swept 
uvay till haivist flicks, ind roll i^i s ut the husbBiidnun. Whtit 
stems to ii i\i hem the obji L ot most geui i il ^ittmlion , spdt, 
wliiti hiilcy, tad oils, ii> also ivtei^nely giown iioi wiic 
sweet luihs mil the lotus glass mglicti ^ In same of the isl iiids 
imd the inou fi;oiii ihli vilfs ot the eoiitvnuil, puticnliily in 
Thill i llu Mill mil olivt wilt itind,|toth( (\tlusioii dlui(A>t ol 
nii\ othd piJiluii llu wme ot Isiudinswis pu iiliiily 1 imoiis 
ioi j 4 ) stiin^rli mdeni, so niuili so is to indue i a hi hit (hit it 
was imflui^iiitid with a spiiit ohramed 1 )\ dutilUtion (loiu gi uii 
Lhc ] lo i^h \^nLh the hushm Im n iistd chi'* to hui btiu of 
tin most sinijih lorni , siu n ns w is jicviltiitin Ln„l mil hitoii 
tlu iiTi|)io\ 111 nl^eonjincui d It \fasdiiwn giueiillyhY i pm 
ol o\eii, when the gkht was li|,ht hulwluu tlu iiUowwisik p, 
mules well pi lined. Ihesi wiit uigeil to i \( rtion hj the«,>id, 
md Will dividid by the stmdud oi i double ) ki tumid it 
wood mil smoothly polishe 1 in ordei tint tin aniinils mfj|,ht 
suiUi no m)niy lioni i mstiil fiutio i 1 illows amu miu h u ed 
1(1 i\]niiiiu( 1 id not }ct tiUc.,li( tlu hu<«b iiiilm m ti rej in tlu 
( vh iiistioii of nil (icjih) tli suhsiituli ni of m illu i llu si 1 i/y 
fields will }lmghid tliiii amliiui tim uidwluic thcvweii 
cxtensiMjSiA III tiimswiii tnijl v I vt tlu snn liini \ pi 
Uni ifsiiili i hiis> s( till is I n lit 1 l j US m til Od) si \ when 
i iii'in still i it till b )i hi^il th lull with i .^uhlit ot iviiit in 

Ins h uid which lu pus n^tl t i t u ii ot th# |1 ii^limen, is th v 

sn 1 1 ssneU It u hid ll < h iiiulii) moidi i to iiiduu them is uiuiii 
IS po'^sihh to(\pi lit thii liiioiis 
SMu i th hiiMsT I milmid it wa-* uit d m ii l)\ i si 1 li llu 
smie 1 th it no i in us llu iiuiiii i 1 i wiiit iiiwliulilli 

UipilS pl Jl cd 1 1 » W )lk AA IS ditf nut fl 111 tint tMAhllliWl 

lie uiustoiiud lii(> (Itviiled tiumsclMs mt i tiA ) piiliis eiju d 
111 niimhii,AAhi hi g a U op]uuiti silisol th ti Idf^and pi si 
\iiul until tluA mit 111 till mitlilU 1 m iliti Mi«Vas tliu txiiti I, 

ind lilt toils ot 111 d i> Will f i< ilitaU 1 aaIiiIc tii v Auit iipiilly 

ihstiihutid Vs till u,oldtii h nidtul till undn Ihe sukli,thtie 
wen lihouieis luliml wlio git mud and hound tiiim in shi ui*., 
whieli other issistants eolUrti 1 lud stukiil llu lah^uius 
hud a npi'.t ])upiniitn them of pitt i^e tliu k< ncil amUi tloui , 
the piopnet n ilnu 1 on but nndii tlu shili ot an nik itt iidtd 
hv his lions 1 )1 1 sirA mis \ttti tlu field ^ is stupped of its pro- 
duit, It w IS iulil\ mmnrcd with dung winih lud bun grtduillA 
githenil fl III till stalls of tin o\iii, muhs, in 1 huisigs Ovni 
wen tm^lJ^ld lo tieuloutt|^c hiiU> md tlu ginnwissepi 
iitid fiuni liie ehdft by wiiinowin^ it with a tin biluie t. atiom, 
(uncut ol an ^ 

llu luh who risulid in tin (ountiy hid haiifs uul laige (oin 
fielils in till niiglihouiiioud of tlun mansions, md ilso Aigitihle 
and flowia t^iidcns aaIiuIi aa( 1( hioiight to* i \tty unisuleialu 
degiti ot ))( lit (turn runts ot miny smts wtie known and 
< ulliA ited with gie it ittciition and suieiss 1 lu ir Aigct ihlts chiefly 
(onsi (id •! jiuslcv, kid licet loot, ladislus goimk, iiid gailie , 
tliiii tlovA iiwiri piiiKip l\ tlu^osi , the ( nil us tlu lotus>flowei, 
and till liAaimth riuii iiipiuntmu with tiiiits sums to have 
hcenliimtid to pomrgnmitis pi ns, d])|)lis, ligs, olive't, md gripes 
1 ulinai) mil niediiiinl heiba, of varioas kinds, AAen m eomiiVjn 
Who Some ot tlupa guldens Aveie AVitereu by nils, whieli win 
di iwn fiom disl tin ikvatid springs, and tasteful^ madi to flow 
OAei a lad of pi hides Otheis win urigatidh) tountains, wliu h 
ios( within thiir own picduets, thij wen ugulaib^ divided into 
jilots, (Mliibively dedu \ted to fruitn, vigetahks and flowers, and 
shadiil from the lough Asinds by gioups of poplars, Jien and tfuic 
diversified by tall md stitelj palra-tnis 

The p istuiag( s appeal not toIiaveheensoextciHivel} appiopnutid 
as tlu nrabli luul Vt least, then weic numerous coniinoas, 
whither the sliepheids dio\e then licids Ad flocks at diMietfi 
Whenever tliiy tonnd an uiiociupuil aifU agieeahli pastuie, then 
lhc\ abided foi awhili, and built huts*foi thiuiselves stalls In 
their eattli , and folds lor thiir sheep The folds weic Vo ni timis 
eoveied, the bittci to defend the helple'-s inmates fio n bi i'* s of 
jiiey They wui also watt bed by dogs — those sagaei > i-* laitbful, 
and couiageous animals, without which the bhcpheids biLdumven- 


tund lodiiAt then flocks a-field , so liable w«fe they eieiy moment 
to b ittickul by tlu wolf oi lion 

llu lull had also higt he ids of swine, all pasiuted abroad 
undti the can of intliful Innds, those only exrepUd which pro- 
mise il opMidil^ 1 1 mulLiph then 1 1 t Tlu latter weie k(pt wilhm 
an (11(1 sun dtfindid fioin thieves 'iml hi ivta of prey by a high 
sto u w ill, toitilu d by bCakis and by i thiik in dge ot thorn on the 
outsuli rill offiie of till ihiel luidw is ine of lousukiahk trust 
H liitnndii him bivtnl assist mts mill dih..;int m the per- 
1 inuiiK ot Ins duties lu slept out it night imd» i a ludlow roelP, 

>1 in scum ^tlu r shrlUied p^ue in the iu ighlmuih Aod ol Ins herd. 
When going out upon such ueeasions, hi bluii^ his fakhiitti athwut 
his shoulikis, dill took a slurp | ivi lin in his hmel it wigh*- lu 
lul himstlf diMAii on i laigi sh iggy goat-bkm, i eekless of the 

AAindi) UIUI 1 UII 

I lu pi IS lilts dr ink eijnill} the milk of blieip and goats ab that 
of DIAS Tlu we ilLliy bitiii to h ivi hid lii,^e daflus wluit tluy 
ki p( thill milk 1 1 woo kii pails md tubs, f ir the puipose of (ou- 
Aiitiiig it into (kiis Will 11 they wisluil to h\ milk in a luid, 
the V pound into iLtheJuui oi hgs, it thi sitne timi stiinng arounil 
both tin liijiuiK Is 1 ipidly is po>*si) k 

Ihe skill W tlu (iiceks m m isom \ and I'liperiliy aa is of no 
me m (ll SI i*ij)tn JlificAAtn tee aim hmldcis is will is irtifuers 
in wood 110 1,1)1 s Ldtliir gold md siUei llu houses ol the 
it -•* (ti)iilent ( 1 IS es gtiiiriih, win neilhii lofty noi ixiA.ns]\i , 
them dot tlu pilig:, isaa (11 isofth c )ttige, wis thitdud with 
sri iw llu fnnui w is i isily distmeuibhahli tiom tlu latter, by 
its hujuiioi blight and ixteiit Ihi loiiil \aid b> whu h it w is sui 
loumkd the oi n imtiits \\ ith w hu h its walls wiic ik corated ind 
tht hattkmiiiis by aaIvk h it as is defeiuUd The iiitcnoi paits of 
the pilue WLie ixelusivily didicit cl t j tin ii<*e of tlu tmiilv, and 
of flits tlu he i (h tube I ot tlu ] iin c iiid his < m/nt w is pccii- 
IniK safu i Ir v\ is fuim&lud with a nciniing (oiiih small suits, 
i lofty bed Ir mu tlie wood woik of avIii h was iiv( mously turned 
ind ( iiAid md with ( lu sts in whu h tlu ) itiiei ss kept tlu inautks, 
tunu s Allis anil othei fnii gumint lulonging to lur tlf, h i 
hushiiid niiil (liilliiii liinlimiusi an 1 orhi i ju rtiimcb wi ii 
fii pieiitly luiintmthis ipntmuit aaIi me it is ^eritrilly mentiori(d 
AMthtlu (pitliit li i^rmt It w IS lined Ol piimekd with cedar, 
an I spiLidwilh i ciipd Tli lu d aa i t iimrd of soft fleeces, 

md (o\ ltd with tin liiun md wami lu^s Jhi dooi w is oi 
pol stud Oil uul s((UHd on tl I i ibuk h\ Ua/en oi siKei holts 
It AA is lull uls)tliit the ti( isiiit 1)1 tie fimily was deposited, 
euiisislmg ot )ld ^Uci, hi iss and non in masses, oi woiked up 
into loiiis Hid vinous uU iisils, smh is dips, i ddions xnd 
tup ids W lu u the piimi yid pi uu ess left tins loom whieli wis 
iisiiilK ne u th U)}) e)l Ihi pdite it w is of some nnpoitance to 
SI 1 111 L It dm mg thill ihsmiL from the iieesbot serviiits Tluy 
hid Ui 1 u with w iiilb like tliusu which we use hut thiv hid m 
he i of (lum i i nitiiv iiu whiih may be tiiiib d biiihed 

Supjo ng thi elun to eon‘*i-t ot two valAts tlu bolt was dtawn 
fl 111! its } 1 1 e in oiu oi llu a iKis thiou^h its redpieiit In tlu 
uthii, h> nu Ills ot a e nil ittailieil to tlu i ml ot the hidt Tins 
((/id pisMsil llu null ill apdluit in thi sieonil \ul\t, aaIiuIi apei- 
tuit w is (ut in a /ig/u shipi uliptiil to i ke\ cmitulU kept by 
till piiiuess in hei own possi sjnoii W lieu the eoid was dliawn 
li_,ht a«sl the holt thus fixed to make security doubly sc i are bin 
fistimd thi lord oulsidi AMth ni ingenious knot, whu h nobody 
could lUseiiliu^li hut luiselt W hen bht wisliid to open the dooi 
ignii, sill untwisted the knot kit thi toidloost anil tlun applying 
hei kiA to the apeituie ahovi diseiihid slit btiiuk the md of the 
Inl^AAitU siifluiiiit loiei to diiAi it but to Us oiigiiial place 
llu ki y w is wiought ol hiass sil\ii oi iAor\ ^ 

Ik sides tins nuptial ihuinhn tliiii win ii^ the iflierior of the 
pildd nj utmeiits foi the ihfltimt men hirs ot the family, and thi 
numerous ftin ik ntfiiulaiits J hen was flso a spacioub loom, 
whcie the wonuu genuallA sat at then sCAual tasks ol Hiding, 
>piuiiing, AAtivmg, uul imliiouh i\, anil othcL needle-work, under 
tlu su]uiint( n h m i ot the piiiuess uid hi i nouseki iju i There 
AM 1C alsj St ire i ouis tui win^ milk, cheese, s ilti d^ nutils, and 
hie ul s I 11 ill kitdiins lur tm mile cooks and tluir issistanta , 
and a kind ot jmiliui foi the geneial purposes of tin flmnly. It 
was a 11 inukahlc elm uteiiatie ot those i nliti ages, atid*o«e Uiiit 
•^ill mi h {UAiils m tlu kaft, tint although the strangei waa 
tic iti I Ai tli Ihe mo t eoidiil and gcneious h ispitalitv, \ct, how- 
(\(i hijdy edeenuii la might h , hi w is bildom imited into tlie 
lutciioi ot the pulaii lie laieLy p ibscd be yuiul the bath-ioom, 
AAhu h AA lb usually itticlud to tlu hall The hall itsilf w is iiiim 
diatily entiitd Itom the tiont gri^at dooi, ml loimed a sineious 
apailmcnt m which ti banquet wab unifoimly btned up foi the 
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prince and his nuiqlrouB guests. The roof was lofty* and its 
lieavy frame-work, ^ich was entirely exposed to the eye, was 
supported by rows of tall colarans. The wall behind the throne 
was hung with shields and spears ; tliht which corresponded with 
it at the lower end of the hall, as well as the side walls, j^ere pan- 
neled, aud iii some instances ornamented with plates of brass, or 
studded with gold, silver, ivory, or jasper. ' The floor was of beaten 
earth or clay : couches, tables, and footstools were placed for the 
guests in the recesses formed by the rows of columns un^either 
side. These couches were covered with rich drapery for the ban- 
It was upon those, also, that the bed of the Bj;ranger was 
alleys pi«parod. T]|j|C banquet was seldom prolongea to a late 
hour, '^hen it was over, the mistress of the nnanBi6n directed her 
maids to dispose soft fleeces on one or more of the couches in the 
hall, according to the number of the strangers who were to sleep 
there*^. Tlic flcecoj were strewed with linen and shaggy rugs. 

The spears, AiieVls, corslets, greaves, helmets and falchions 
ivLTc made by armourers, artifleers who regularly pursued this 
trade. The spears were generally very long. Th“. handle was of 
wood, the point of burnished brass, and surrSunded at its insertion 
in the wood with a ring of the same material. The lower extre- 
mity <»f the weapon was also pointed, for the purpose ol enabling 
the warrior occasionally to fix it in the earth. O.v-hidel’werc pre- 
])arcd for ftliields in this manner : — The hide was spread out and 
drawn 4i(|ually on all hides by men stationed for the purjiose; 
they then rubbed laid into it *110111 the nalufal moisture ot the 
skin was cumpletely expelled. Several of these jirepared hides 
were cut in an oval shape, sewed one over the other, and strength- 
ened at the verge all round by a narrow plate of brass, fastened on 
with win*. This was a common shield. The shields of opulent 
c'hieflaitis were sometimes formed of a solid plate of gold, or of brass: 
sometimes the^ consisted of leather, coated on the outside with a 
layer of brass, or with concentric circles of gold, brass and tin, 
and fortified in the middle by a piece of jasper. It was the fashion 
to decorate the exterior of a costly shield with the visage of 
Gorgon— figures of Terror, Flight aud Fear, Discord, the Furies, 
serpents, and all the most significant emblems of inexorable anger. 
If such a shield as that of Achilles ever existed, it wan indeed no 
wonder that its workmanship should have been attributed to a 
divine artist. In the centre was a view of tlie earth, the heavens, 
the sea, the sun, moon, and stars. There was next a contranted 
representation of twO^ities, one full of the enjoyments end occu- 
pations of peace, the other afflicted with war. A field under the 
plough was opposed to another where reapers'were employed on 
the harvest. Next appeared a vineyard and pastures, tilled with 
blithe youths and maidens, shepherds, cattle, and flocks of sheep. 
In [another quarter appeared a choir of graceful dancers, and the 
azure flood of ocean encircled the whole. 

There were corslets also of curious and costly w'oakmanship, 
which combined invulnerable strength with dazzling splendour of 
appearance. TJie falchions were of brass, sometimes duuhlc-cdged 
and cnloossed with gold. The hafts of those which the chiettains 
wore, were usually of silver ; their sheaths, and sometinies their 
belts, were of the same material. They had also sheaths of ivory, 
upon which a g“eat value was set. The helmets were usually 
made of brass, with decorated letfChern straps to tie under the 
chin. Two, three, or four tubes were riveted on tkem, in 
which a correspondiiig number of horse-hair crests was inserted. 

The scat of the chariot was hung on braces. The azlervus of 
beech, the rim of the wheel of poplar, which was cut down young, 
bent, and seasoned for the purpose ; the nave was connected by 
eight spokes witli the circuniferenct^ of the wheel, which v/as 
htr^gtbened on the outside by a thick plate of brass. The yoke 
was of woo3V genially of box>tree. It consisted of an upright 
standard, and two branches or arms, one for each steed. In the 
lower extremity of th6 standard a round aperture was pierced, 
which admitted of ils being slipped on the pole, and there it was 
made fust by rings %pd braces. The reins were frequently orna- 
mented with pieces of ivory stained in waving lines of purple. 

\ 

DXBCRIPTION OF A MOOUXSH FEAST. 


Tnr Ijfack eunuch was ordered to bring in tea, which •'.he basha 
dssflrrff Hadoud to prepare for iw. An English teaboard then 
made its respectable appearance, attended by a teakettle of steam- 
engine diiueiuiiuns, and covered with mutilated coflee-cups, of all 
ages, snapeb, aud sizes ; and two large bowls, of curious Feczan 
earthenware, full of rich milk, formed the advanced-guard of the 
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motley Chinese corps drawn up behind them. Almond-paste 
cakes and sweetmeats were their handed round, the making of 
which is the business of the harem ladies ; and here I may men- 
tion,'dhat I have seen 8uch*a vast variety of finely-made pastry at 
weddings in this country as would have^ caused a Parisian pastry- 
cook td die of envy. We had scarcely finished our tea, when a 
huge baking-dish was set before us, containing nearly half a sheep, 
and so exquisitely dressed and so finely flavoured as to surpass any 
diili I have ever partakeb of. Aly cotn])aniuns fully agreed with 
me, and we were preparing to do justice to merits, when we. 
missed the knives add forks. The basha, seekig what we stood in 
need of, sent immediately for what in Barhary are considered 
superfluous articles of luaury, where* the use of knives and forks 
has not yet superieded that of the fingers ; hut lladoud, seizing 
on the joint before h(m, began to pull it to pieces with his fingers, 
and, cnlling the ehoircst afid fattest parts, he otTered them to us : 
flt first wc hesitated, from the force of cleanly habits, in receiving 
these delicate morsels from the hands of the lladge ; but on 'his 
giving us a hint in Spanish, '‘nut to offend the fgimpany'^iy our 
/rtw/ffrifl,'* blit to do as others did, we ga\e up all our scruiilcs. of 
delicacy, and fell-to with so good a grace upon the baked mutton, 
that we soon convinced the Moors that wc knew the way to our 
mouths without the help of kni\es and forks. Bunches of d(‘licious 
grapes were handed round to us to eat witl^pur meat — a custom 
well^ worthy the notice of those t/ui oirnit ptmr mimtjer ; and, to 
please the M oors, you must adopt this maxim. It was in vain 
that 1 declared to Hadoud that I had amply satisfied my appetite ; 
he kept groping about the dish, exehiiming “ Mira, Mi»-a,” ns he 
held up between bis fingers the fat poits of the meat, which 1 was 
i forced to accept. He declared we had not eaten half a dinner; 

I and he told us that when the Moors h.id eaten so much as to make 
I it uncomfortable to themselves, they rubbed their stomachs 
I against the wall, by which they wera^ enabled to continue Iheir 
feast, and that, by taWng large draughts of water at intervals, they 
reanimated their appetites and prevented repletion. Basins of 
cold water were then brought to us, and wc washed our hands ; 
whilst the black slaves carried away the mangled remains of the 
meat, and placed them before the basha and his ministers, who 
all huddled round the dish, and gave us a fair bpecimen of what a 
Moor can e^U-^Iteauclerk*s Jmrney to Marocco, 



WEATHER WISDOM. 

The state of tLe weather is an every-day topic of eoiivcrbntion. 
Every^one is more or less interested cither in what it happens to 
he at the present moment, or what it is likely to be at any future 
j time. The prosperity and personal safety of individuals, and of 
whole communities, defend on the general clmraetcr of the M*a- 
hons, whether either loo wet or too dry. 

Meteorology has been studied in all ages ; and vnrioub instru- 
ments hqye been invented to indicate .such atmospliene elianges as 
are unappreciiible or imperceptible to the in ere feeling or beiibation. 
These arc tlie burjmeter^ which xxeasures the weight qf the air : 
that is, the weight of a column of air equal in diameter to that of 
the tube of quiekbilver, and extending ti nm the place of the in- 
Btmment to the top efr uppdr surface of tlie aerial oeeaii**or atmo- 
sphere ; which latter being higher, and of course heavier, or 
lower, and of qqiirse lighter, are changes indicated by ^hc rising 
or falling of the mercury in the tube of the instrument. The 
barometer j however, is but an iifliierfect machine ns a weather- 
glass, because it is acted on by changes at a great distance from 
itsj^ilaoe; ana, indeed, it is only on very great changes of weather 
from dry to wet, or from Vet to dry, that the indications of the 
I barometer can be depended upon. T^e thenh^neter is a well- 
designed histruilnent for measuring the temperature of the air, and 
is particularly useful for many common purposes of life. It should 
always be atfiichcd to the barometer^ as it serves to explain bomc 
of the indications better, which would not otherwise be truly ac- 
counted for.^ The tUffereriHal thermometer is a more complicated 
instrument, indicating not only the degree of temperature, but, we 
believe, what is called the dew-point also. This point is that 
lowrr degree of temperature at which dew begins to be formed on 
bodies colder than the air. The hygrometer is an instrument 
for measuring the degrees of moisture in the air, and is one of the 
most useful, especially for farmers, in hay-time ai^ harvest. The 
hydrometers a machine for measuring the depth, *lbniity, or other 
properties of fluids, and is mostly used by the compounders and 
I rectifiets of mirituous liquors. All these instruments (to which 
1 may be added the electrometer) ore only acted on by present phe- 
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nomena, and cannot possibly give any indication of any change 
nr-hich has not already taken place# 

The science of meteorology has not yet made much progress ; 
still, it is advancing. The data on wl^ch the calculations are 
founded are better known, ^and their influence more oorre^y 
ratinmted. ^ 

Many observations on the weather have been recorded. The 
** Shepherd of Banbury’s'* rules'are extensively circulated. Many 
ralcndars arc kept in various parts of the^kingdoni. A meteor- 
ological society has been established in London, with correspondinif 
branches in various ]|lrts, from which much may be expected ; 
rs])ecially ns it has been declared, by more than one philosopher, 
that future meteorologists wjl I be invc.sicd with a pftiphetiu power, 
and will be able to forelel, with great uceffracy, tjic gcncrul cli.a. 
ranter of each succeeding season. * » 

There are certain circumstances existing perhaps in all pnrtfi of 
the world, which have an evident influenA on the atmosphere, and 
determine the character of the climate. A naked country, for in- 
sliuiee, it* always drier than one which is densely covered with 


by there happening to form an extended or general canopy of dense 
brown-coloured clouds, which at once shades earth and mode- 
rates exhalation, seeming to equalise the solvent power of the air 
to the moderated nrdount of evaporation. 

The winds or various currents of air experienced in this country 
are more orAess attended with rain. The most prevalent wind is 
that from the south-west, generated by the enhlcrair of the Atlantic 
ocean pressing on the fardtied air over the continent of Europe. 
I’hese winds are frequently loaded with heavy vapours, and reader 
the wcstirii shores of our island much wetter than the eastern. 
At the spring and autumn equinoxes they are often exceedingly* 
boisterous, yiir gales at otlrtr times are often from the satno 
fpiartcr. AV e have cold dry easterly winds oftgn occurring in thd 
spring montlis, niid' which arc said to travel to us all the way from 
Siheri.i. Cerlain it is thal the cold and heavier air of the northern 
regions must be constantly pressing on the warmer air of the 
houtli of Europe; niiri, indeed, nil eominotioiis in the atmosphere 
are only iittrihutuhle to partial rarefactions of the aif, or local falls 
of rain or snow. In (Mther case a kind of vacuum is formed, which 


wood. So, a marshy country is in general wetter, that is, more 
subject to rains, than one having a dry soil. ft seldom or never 

i. uiis on the great deserts of sand in Africa : and the agricultural 

lace of a kingdom has u uiaiiifest effect on the weather. In this 
country, and generally on the continent, the arable land is m^ually 
ploughed, sown, and rolled smoothly down during spring. Every 
field in that state be(i$mcB a powerful rctlector of the sun’s heit. 
The air is suddenly Warmed, evaporation is diminished, and the 
atmosphere is then a powerful solvent of every globule of moisture 
raised into it. A course of dry weather setii in, and continues 
until the whole surface is thickly clothed with grass and corn. 
i!)\ aporation then bernmes more copious from the sliuded surhicc ; 
I irger clouds are formed ; heavy shovi'crs descend, and, if accoin- 
)ianied with thunder, change^le weather ensues, until the naked 
stubbles again assist to settuKhe air. ^ 

That auch a course of summer weather in this country is not 
always uniform, is quite certain. Our insular situation deprives 

ii. *! of the advantages of a continent under the same circumstances 
of agricultural managetiieiil. Here we have alterunting periods of 
line and foul weather, as is experienced in tropical countries, only 
not with such calendarial regularity. Because, if our winter be 
generally wet, the following spring is dry, and succvided by a 
dripping summer, and a dry autumn and winter, if the winter 
be dry and frosty, the spring is wet, and the suiniiier dry. 

'I'hese alternating periods of fine and foul weather appear to be 
exjierienced in every part of the known world ; verj^regular on the 
tropical continents, and more or less on the islands which arc lyidcr 
continental influence. But whether regular or irregular, their oc- 
currence forces Upon our attention an idea that there is some alter- 
nating agent passing and repiissing hetwIK'ii the earth and its 
surrounding atoio.spherc, which causes the latter to be a receptacle 
of water in solution at one time, and a eoiideusing medium at 
another. • 

Electricity may be that agent t but whether it be nr iiot,femains 
to be proved by some coinpeteiit authority. Without asserting 
that this fluid is constantly risin|[ from the cartl* in fine wentlier, 
we may be pretty sure that it descends in visible, and sometimes 
dangerous ^streams, when the air i^ painting vdth its water. Just 
as wp may .suppose that the earth is alternately either positively or 
negatively charged with the fluid. Our periods of tine weather 
are alwayswndcd or broken up by storms of thunde#%iid lightning ; 


nor have we ever fine weather, i^we have also frequent flashes of 
lightning. 

The signs of fair or foul weather are much noted by country 
people ; and some of their remarks are pertinent ana very nsefyi. 
If the fog, say they, (that is the visible exhalation from low and 
damp meadow ground,) lies, as it usually does, close, to the stfrface, 
until it Is gradually dissipated by the sun, the day will be bright 
and fine ; but if the fog risea in a body, and appears to hang sus- 
pended in mid air and about the trees, it will rain befoi e night. 

If in showery weather, about midsummer, the morning* is 
bright, with the wind at west, it will shift to the south-west about 
two in the afternoon, and Min will fall till five or six t\licii the 


vrind will again veer to the west, and it will clear up for the night 
Such dAfiy alternations of wind and wcathet will sometimes rawti- 
nue for a fortnight at a stretch, and are always particulariy annoy, 
ing^lo the hay< makers. , 

When a shofffry time sets iu« it seems to be prologgcd, espe- 
cially in summei^, by its own consequences. Frequent showers and 
BUnshine reproduce gross exhalations and subsequent s lowers ; 
and when such a ooune of weather takes up, it is brought* about 


is filled up by cnrA-nlh drawn towards it. 

A con'.idiM-ablc share flf useful knowledge respecting threatening 
or promiNing weal her, may be derived from studying the different 
asjipcts of rjic cloiuL. If clouds (which are the visible accumu- 
lations of moisture floating in the* atmosphere) are observed tu 
incrrahc in size, density, and deep colour, it is a cerLaiii*sign that 
the air^H ]iarting with its water, or tliat its solvent power ifaSdimi- 
nihhing or dimini^liedf and rain more* or less may be expected. On 
the contrary, if the clouils become fleecy, white, and appear to be 
gradually wasting away, the weather will be fair. When there is a 
general canopy of vB]>nur of uniform colour and density floating 
high in the air, willi detached masses o' ■ 'j^ged black clouds scud- 
ding underneath, rain will surely follow. Wlieri the air near the 
horizon looks iniiildy to windward, though no ch/ids arc yet 
formed, they will soon ajipear, and rain ensue. If large masses of 
cIoud.s appear pilt^d on each other to a great height, with edges 
well defined and bright, thunder showers may be expected. The 
varied colours of the clouds are ouc of the most delightful pheno- 
mena in nature. 'J'hough all formed of jiure colourless vajiour, 
they present different tints, according to their pusitiun, for reflect- 
ing or condensing the rays of light from the sun. The bright 
yellow clouds at sun-rise, and the vivid fiery streaks at sun-set, arc 
composed of similar vapour with the lurid hues presented at the 
opposite points at the same hours. Thin, and^oiisecjaently light- 
coloured clouds art'oinpuny fine settled wcatuer, while heavy and 
black vapours till* coTitrary. 

Some fiowers arc good photometers, expanding under bright 
light, and closing when light ^s feeble or withdrawn : for instanoc, 
the pimpernel ( a others are similarly excited by 

heat, as the crocus. Others, again, are faithful hygrometers, as the 
awns of tlu^wild oat extending with a revolving motion in dry air, 
and retorting with a like motion if the air becomes moist. 

The weather, it is said, is miicli iiiflurnceJ by the moon and 
other planetary bodies ; but no decidedly (‘ertain rules have fls yet 
been founded cm those .supposed wcather-uffecling pui^rs. It 
occasionally happens that changes take place at the new and full 
moon, or at the dibtaiiee of four days before or aflu# these epochs; 
but thr.se phases often pass ovtr without any perceptible alter- 
ation. • 

The following are a few of the common or popular proverbial 
** 8aws> relative to tlic weather in our insular climate, vir. : — 

“ A rainbow in the morning gives the shepherd warning.” That 
is, if the wind be easterly ; because it .shows that the ruin cloud is 
appAiaching the observer. , 

“ A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight.” This ai^e 
may also be a good sign, provided the wind bcv^estcrlf, as it shows 
that the rain clouds are passing away. 

“ Evening red, and next morning grey, A'e ^certain signs of a 
beautiful day.” 

**Whcn the glow-worm lights her lamf^ the air is always 
damp.** 

“ If the cock goes crowing Jtb bed, he’ll ccrlainl^ris# with a 
watery head.” . • » . .* 

•* \^'he}* you see gos.SQmer flying, be yc sure the air is vryiiig. 

\\ hen black snails cross your path, black clouds luachhtsistiire 
Hhth.” * 

** Will II the peacock loudly bawls, soon wc*llhave both rum and 
squalls.** 

If (he moon shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to re.ap 
your field. But if she rises haloed round, soon we’ll tread on de- 
luged ground.” • 
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When rooks ‘fly sporting high in air, it shows that wMy 
storms are near.'* 

If at sun-rising or setting the clouds appear of a lurid red colour, 
extending nearly up to the zenith, it is a BUfi».mgn of storms and 
gales of wind. 

The abore arc a few of the common sayings mostly used by 
country peojde, many of which are even more to be depended upon 
than are the bold predictioub of would-be weather prophets. 


CHINA AND tHE CHINESE. 


WALKS IN THE NKKillBOUlHIOOD OK f ANTON. 

The interest of our excursions through the streets, and in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, would have been of a gayer and livelier 
kind, lind we not !|elt that we were under the ban and interdict of 
the government, and that we were conversing with people who 
would, in certain quarters, be thought wise and virtuous if they 
treated us with scorn. there was always something unto- 

ward and unsatisfactory^ our position, which we might qualify 
by good conduct, but never entirely destroy. We were reminded 
of this by the everlasting dinuf *\fan-kiveit” or “ foreign devil,** 
which our presence uniformly awakened wherever we turned our 
footsteps. In certain directions, these sounds were mightily 
diminished by our kindness an\l the frequency of our visits, which 
gave us a pledge and assurance that we should not be uasuccess- 
ful in our endeavours to establish a good character among the 
])cop1e. The boys were most tenacdous in keeping up this practice, 
and would raise the detestable noise, when their elders seemed 
disposed to e^hange it for words of more grace and belter omen; 
and sometimes, when they saw that the qproar they made was 
disregarded, theylwould proceed a step further, and throw stones. 
It was painful thus to be set in the pillory of public scorn in a 
foreign land, where I had always endeavoured to follow the golden 
rule of '' giving offence to none.*' But whatever my feelings 
were, 1 did not let the natives see that they had it in their ])ower 
o mortify me. When the stones hit me, 1 would sometimes turn 
back, and demand the persons who had thrown them ; a measure 
that always put to flight the ofienders. On some occasions, when 
pursued by the vociferations of a crowd of dii+y young urchins, 1 
haye turned suddenly upon them ; which has inspired them with 
such a panic, that, in eagerness to flqe, they have fallen over and 
trod upon each other, to the great amusement of the bystanders, 
who had no objection to see the little fellows punish one another, 
though they might have been offended had 1 attempted to right 
myself. 

As Our way extended through various streets which conducted to 
the country after many turns and windings, we never could taste 
the tranquillity of the country till after we had buffeted some^time 
with the uproflK' of the town. Upon emerging from the town, a 
country is seen of many square acYes, laid out into fields of irriga- 
tion for the culture of vegetables, parted by many a raised^errace, 
which served at onre for a path and a line of demarcation. 
Among the most conspicuous of the vegetable group vAs the 
magnificent water-lily, with its large round leaf and showy blos- 
soms. The plane of the leaf is horizontal, and rests upon a stalk 
that, is nearjv in its middle. The stem, which is sometimes 
improperly regardeii^ as a root, lies buried along in the mud. At 
its joints it throws out this leaf or a flower withal, like other stems. 
It is white, pierced lengthwise with large pores, and, when boiled, 
is remarkable for the slimy threads that accompany each cut or 
fracture. The water caltrops, which yields a fruit like in shape 
to the htod ^ an ox, is very common as an object of cultivation. 

A species of sagittaria, dislingnished by its arrow.sbaped leaf and 
upright cjjlister of flowers, mubt pot be forgotten ; os tb9Be three 
plants kre as ornamental as they are useful, and convert whole 
fields into so many* fiower-gardens. One, however, can neve^ 
very much applaud the perfume of these spots; for they are seldom 
far from some repository of manure, which is allowed to undergo 
certain chemical changes before it is applied. The Chinaman is 


no doubt right in his practice, though 1 onoe thought otherwise i 
but 1 always wished thar lus Uboratories had been placed at a 
more convenient distance. Canton, with its many ten thousands, 
knows nothing of a sewer ; and so the rejeetameuta are all carried 
out in buckets, upon the shoulders o(,her industrious population . 
The pssiduity and cheerful exertions of the Chinese, in the break- 
ing up, subacting, irrigation, and dressing of the soil, are above all 
praise. The land never lies idle, but is ever either iii preparation 
i>r, or in the production of, a crop. No time is lost — ^nothing is 
wasted ; even the leaves of the water-lily, ifliich cannot be eaten 
by man or beast, are spread over some grassy knoll, and dried for 
the purposes of packing^ > 

lu one of our walks, jre entered a village in the face of many 
natives, wlio cautioned us against it ; the rude fellows bawled out 

fan-kvei ; some of fie women fled into their houses with 
precipitation ; but a few stood in steadfast wonder at the strange 
phenomenon. My companion addressed the crowd in apf logy for 
our visit, which quieted the bustle, and drew the attention of 
many. An old lady seemed to be caught in a fit of ecstacy at the 
voice of a foreigner, when it ntlerrd sounds familiar to her ear. 
Every word was repeated by her as it fel|,||om the lips of the speaker, 
in a tone of delight and applause that was truly admirable. This 
shqwshow deceived they are in their conceptluns of our views and 
feelings, when a few expressions of civility cau raise so much 
aftonishment. As we left the village, a numerous herd of men 
and boys pursued us ; and just as wc were crossing a stream upon 
a frail and narrow bridge, some of tlicin began to heave stones at 
us. At this w'e stopped, and told"«theni this would not do ; tlie 
offenders ran off, and the rest kept their ground. A fit of temper 
or displcaburc would have obtained^ a stoning, and perhaps a 
severe beating ; all of which we averted by a httie demonstration 
of self-command. Some time after this we passed by the same 
village, and were saluted with an unusual din of noisy abuse. Our 
ears were stunned by it, and nature and art around us seemed to 
lose all their interest amidst the deafening shouts of old and young. 
We bore howevei, till we were tired, and then, bitting down 
upon a bench er.3^cted by the way-side, we protested against such 
usage, and appealed to the good sense of a people who valued 
themselves so nuch upon their knowledge of propriety. This 
measure had th^ desired effect : the noise was hushed, and several 
of thtf most rpspectable persons in the neighbourhood came for- 
ward, and apologised for the rest, saying (not, however, with much 
regard to truth) that 't was the boys and the bad people, who 
I knew no better, that indulged in such habits of abuse. We 
passed this spot afterwards, and heard so little of the /an-kieei’* 
that we felt assured that our decisi^in had yielded a lasting benefit ; 
and if ohr predecessors had always pursued the same course, in 
great as well as in little matters, &he insulting terms of imperial 
edict or official notification would long ere this have been disused 
or forgotten. 

A Chinese village is a very pretty sight, when viewed from a 
distance, and appears to beckon the stranger to bend his footsteps 
towards it, to fibline under the covert of the trees that overhang 
the dwellings, and to accept the | iendly welcome of hospitality. 
The trees, in the southern parts of the empire, are, for the most 
part, different species of wild fig, which afford a wide-spreading 
shade, and are green all the year round. Some of them change 
their leafy honours once a-year ; but the operation is so sudden, 
that the old leaves fall and the new onee expand in the course of a 
few days. T^ese fig-trees do not yield a fruit that can be eaten, 
and therefore are of no use as an object of cultivation ; but the 
service they render, in protecting man from the heat of the sun, 
and in beautifying his retreat, amply repays him for the trouble be 
has bestowed in their cultivation. The fruit resembles a fig in 
foriB, tliough it is of very small size, being a collection of 
flowerets seated upon the * inside of a little um. Eadh branch 
terminates in a little horn, which is formed by the sheath that 
hides the (iiascent leaf, and which to the eyq|;^ef a botanist 
suggests its membership to the fig-tree family. The trunk la 
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usually large, sometiiues lofty, irregular iu form, and, near the 
surface of the ground, sends Ibrth an abundance of stout and 
variously -ramified roots. The cottage that enjoys the shade of 
one of these fair trees, is built, as befoiV hinted, of dark-(*olottred 
bricks, which are neatly parted with white seams. A portion of 
the front wall recedes about a foot, to give variety, I suppose, to 
its appearance. The receding portion is partly occupied by the 
door, which at once answers the purpose ^ a window, as well as an 
aperture for the entrance and exit of its owners. The door-wty 
is often furnished wi{h a half-door, for the couveiiience of admit- 
ting the light. This half-door is surmounted oft(ime8 by a row of 
small^ balusters, so that tfie Fair damselsican often get a peep at 
the strangers, without being visible. The voot is covered with 
rounded tiles, but without the appendage of a chimney. ^Tlie 
absence of this tube is a distinguislfiDg feature in a Chinedl 
dwelling, and stands closely connected with another defect — the 
want o^wiudows, to let in the light without admitting the cold. 
This defect is severely felt in cold weather, when the shivering 
inmates look like the very emblems qf winter-time. The house is 
poorly furnished, if we except the ornamental niche and the well- 
ordered table that stan^' before it. It is often neat, but not 
always clean ; for Chinese ingenuity has contrived to separate | 
these twiiufellowB, and so to make a very frugal use of water. '*He 
stares at the European, who laves hini.self freely in the cleansing 
element, but seldom profits much by the exam))le. A smart and 
sleek appearance is very common, but a f<kin that has undergone a 
thorough purgation i.s seldom seen. The dirty complexion of the 
poor is the exciting cause of many ngly dihca^cs, which has sug- 
gested to many travellers the idea of the niisciable condition of 
this department of human^ociety. But cltanlincss would be a 
remedy for this apparent distress in nine instances out of ten. 1 
have seen wretched creatures who were in want. A family of this 
description fled from us in (he wildest consternation, amid the | 
loud screams of the children, as we were om‘e passing a group of 
houses. Their wretched state increased their fears. M e told them 
not to fear any harm, and distributed some coiiper moifby amongst 
the children, to assuage their fears, and to relievfs* their distress at 
the same time. This trifling instance of kindness gave great 
satisfaction to the bystanders, who in China never fail to note and 
commend the feeling of a good action, how’ever in^bonsideral^e the 
result may be. 

In China, one misses the spacious accommodation of a public 
road, and have nothing but nariow terraces to sujiply its place. 
The great man, who comes with a numerous train, is carried in a 
sedan, and is preceded by a long file of precursors, with«a retinue 
that stretch far behind him. •In the marching of an aimy, the 
want of roads must be felt ; though in an island of which we shall 
speak in a subsequent paper, tbS terraces are wide enough to allow 
two persons to walk abreast But this was not the case within 
the range*of our rambles in the neighbourhood of Canton. As a 
contrast to*the level places which are laid out for cultivation, we 
have the J^igh hills in the back of the city, whic{^ are called the 
White-Cloud Mountains, from sheets of vapour that at times 
hover over their summits. Butwe look in vain for any monument 
of art, if we except a small triumphal arch of grs#iile, and the 
gardens of a gentleman, who has selected a spot here fur the enjoy- 
ment of rural ease. We visited them once or twice, but they 
were not very remarkable for their productions. * The gardener 
endeavours to secure a certain effect by the combination of various 
elements, but seldom aims at anything in a botanicaFB])irit. One 
specimen, however, ought not to serve as a model for all the gardens 
in the country ; for we have yet much to learn, whei licence, on 
the port of the natives, and humanity and science on ours, shall 
have introduced us to more distant fields of investigation. 

While we kept beyond the reach of ^offfcial persons, our walks 
were nnreitrained, save by the mocks and threats of rude people, 
who might al 9 ri||s be subdued by firmness and temperg but if we 
naiyif n^n r a stOTon-hQuse, the case was not so. As we were pro- 
ceeding near one part of the city walls, which is high, lyid well 


dUtingubhed from the houses in the vicinitji^’y interposition 
of a broad valley, we were intercepted by a number of officers, who 
by the motion of Ifa^ir hands told us to go back. This we pro- 
mised to do, but desired leavl^ to take our own time about it. The 
men, seeing that we were reasonable people, invited ns into their 
guard-houbc, which was exceedingly well provided with all sorts of 
w'eapons. After we fiaif taken our scats, and had exchanged a 
few civil expressions, one of them explained the reasoil of his in- 
terfcreifcc in the following terms : — “ If,’* baid he, “ any harm 
done by you, we shall have tP suffer for it ; and if any harm 
done to yoif*, we shall in like manner be called to account for U ; 
w’e arc obliged, •therefore, to request that you will advance^no far- 
ther in thib direction.’* When we left, they sent a man with us, 
under show of protecting us from the intrusions of the mob, but 
really to see that we were fairly out of their jui5s(yction. This is 
a specimen of every kind of opposition that is made to the 
foreigner in China. The (‘onimon people are soon subdued, and 
the mandarin is oversome by one w|Mj;d of courtesy ; but every 
favour shown to a stranger endangers* liis own security. What 
sort of government must that he which teaches, nay compels, its 
subjects to violate the best feelingw of our nature, an^ to wrong 
one suborn they would fain treat with the most unbounded kind- 
ness ? Confucius enjoined kindne^b to strangers, and ttic present 
authoritie.s aie so well aware of this, that they often profess their 
lendcrnr.ss on this subject. This treatment was long anterior to 
the opiuin-truffic, and, therefore, can borrow no excuse from 
thence. 

On our return fioni one of our walks, we fell with what 
seemed to be a school fur young ladies. They clfistcrcd around 
the door to gaze at tlm strungcis, and regarded them witli looks 
that did not corrc'^poiid w ith the scoffs which sundry vagabonds 
w'cre hurling ut us at the time. 1 infericd that they were learners, 
from the freshness of their looks ; for girls occupied in embroidery 
loae thib from constant confinement, i lose attention, and a fixed- 
ness in one pobition. Young maidens in China employ themselves 
in netdle-work, when their pnients arc poor; but when their 
circuinstances are easy, they are allowed to enjoy much leisure for 
the bake of iinpioving their beauty. The^attire of the young 
damstds who honoused us with their kind notice was very neat and 
becoming ; their hair was well adjusted, and trimmed with flow'ers, 
which accorded well with the youthfulness of the wearer. As I 
was once threading my way through one of the less-frequented 
streets, an old lady caught bight of me, and shuffled back to her 
house, to let the inmates know that a **/an~ku'n ’* was coming 
past. Just as she raised the screen that hung before the door, to 
whisper the news, I came level with her, and repeating #hat I 
guessed she was telling, invited her young friends to make haste, 
and behold the ‘^fan-kwei.” The old lady was fixed in abtonish- 
ment, hut her daughters and nieces burst into ft peal of most 
exhilarating laughter. 

VLAXMAN AND HIS WIFR. 

In i 4^82, Flaxman hired a small studio in Wardour .street, col- 
lected a stock of choice models, set his sketches in good order, and 
took unto himself a wife — Ann Denman ; one whom ho had loved, 
an(f who well deserved his affection. She was amiable and accom- 
plibhed, had a taste for ait and literature, was skiltial in Frcffich 
and Italian, and, like her husband, lind acquiA>d bome knowledge 
of the Greek ; but what was better than all, ahe was an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius— she cheered and encmiraged him in his 
moments of despondency, legiilated modestly and prudently his 
domestic economy, arranged his drawings, nfimaged now and then 
his correspondence, and acted in all particulars so that il seemed 
as if the churcli, in performing a marriage, hnd acilbmplished a 
miracle, and blended them really into one fle.sh and bjpod. He 
had nevef doubted that in the company of her whom he Joyed he 
should bo able to work with intenser spirit ; but of imothfir 
opinion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. ** So, Flaxman,’* aaid the 
president one day as he chanced to meet him, ** I am told you are 
married ; if so, sir, 1 tell yon, you are mined for an artist ! ** 

Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, took her hand, 

I and laid with a imile, ** 1 am ruined for an artiit.** 
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•* John,*’ laid ibe^ ** how has this happfned, and who hai done 
it;'” 

” It happened,” said he, ” in the chnre^and Ann Denman 
has done it. I met Sir Joshua Reynulda now, and he said 
marriage had ruined me in roy profession.” 

For a moment a cloud hung upon Flnxman’s brow* but this 
worthy couple understood each other too well to have their happi- 
ness seriously marred by the unguarded and pee\ish remark of a 
wealthy old bachelor. • • ♦ ♦ ‘ 

^ For thirty years Flaxmnn had lived wedded ; his hcnlfh was 
generally good, his spirits were equaj, and his wife, to whom his 
fame wasjmppinoss, had alwayb been ut his side. JIVt hiisbntid 
paid her tlie double inspect due to affection and tsdont, and when 
any diffibulty in compu^iitioii occurred, lie would .sny with n smile, 
*' Ask Mrs. Flaxmari — she is my dictionary.” She maintained the 
simplicity and digi^ty of her husband, and refused all prchents of 
paintings, or di^wnigs, or books, unless some reciprocal inter- 
change were made. It is almost needless to say, that Fla\nian 
loved such a woman very tenderly. The hour of their separatum 
approached ; she fell ill, atMl died in the year 18^0, and from the 
time of this bereavement SOmetliing like a lethargy came over liis 
spirit. Ilis sister, a lady of taste and talent much like liis own, 
and his wife’s sister, were of his household, but slufubu had 
shared in all his joys and sorrows was gone, and notiiing could 
comfort^ liimt—.7'Ae /«VrNif7^ Z«i6rrrt^: Jsims of Brithh Pntitlcra^ 
Sculptors^ and ^irchiltcts. , 


THE GHAND PIUOR OF MINORGV. 

A \kRirMiLi: Qiiusr sioii'i. 

I IIV W'AMrilNGTON IR\ INO. 

** Kiep my wits, I{oaven*> ' Tbry say spiiits apjx ar 
To melancholy minds, and the graves open I ” Ti rk iii «. 

About the middle of the lust century, while the knights of St. 
Joliii of Jerusalem still maintained bomething of their ancient state 
and sway in the island of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
which is the ground- work of the following narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that, at the time we arc treating 
of, the order of St. John of Jerusalem, grown excessively wealthy, 
had degenerated fropi its originally devout and warlike character. 
Instead of being a haStiy body of monk-knighls,” sworn soldiers 
of the crobS, fighting the Paynim in the HolyJ.au«l, or bcouring 
the Mediterranean, and bcourgiug the Barbaiy coasts with their 
galleys, or feeding the poor, and attending upon the sick at their 
hospitals, they led a life of lu\uiy and' libei tinisui, and were to he 
found in the moat voluptuous ciuirta of FRirope. The order, in 
fact, hud become a mode of providing for the needy branches of 
the Catholic aristocracy of Europe. “ A comraanderyV’ we arc 
told, was a splendid provision for a younger brother ; and men of 
rank, Ijpwever dksoJutc, pio\idcd they belonged to the highest 
aristocracy, became Kuiglita of Multa, just as they did bishojis, or 
colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. After a brief resi- 
dence at Malta, the knights jiasscd the rest of their time in their 
own countries, %v only niaile a viyt now and then to the island. 
"While there, having but little luiUiary duty to perform, they be- 
guiled their idleness by paying attpiilions to the ladies. ^ 

About this time a French vessel arrived at Malta, bringing out a 
distinguished personage of the order of St. John of Jerusalefn, the 
Commandor de Foulquerre, who came to solicit the post of com- 
mander- w -chief of the galleys, lie was descended from an old 
and warrior line of French nobility, his* ancestors having long h^en 
scniKchals^ oL, Poitou, and claiming descent from the hrst Counts 
of Aiigoiileme. « 

The arrival of the cpmmander caused a little uneasiness among 
the peaceably iucliigtd j for he bore the character, in the island, of 
being fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had already been 
thiee times at Malta, «and on each visit liad signalised himself by 
some rash and deadly affray. As be' was now thirty -five years of 
age, howVveif it was hoped that Ame might have taken off the 
fiery edge^of his spirit, and that he might prove more quiet and 
sedate thqn formerly. The commander set up an estabSishment 
hentimg his rank and pretensions ; for he arrogated to himself an 
jmportauoc greater even than that of the grand moater. liis 
the rallying-placc of all the young 
7 , Hi chevaliers. The chevaliers of other nations suoii found 

at the commander’s irksome 
andoffensive, and gradually ceased to visit there. The commander 
remained the head of a national clique, who looked up to him ai 
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their model. If he was not as boisterous and quarrelsome as for- 
merly, be had become haughty aild overbearing. He was fond of 
talking over his past affairs of punctilio and bloody duel. When 
walking the streets, he wasi^cnerally attended by a nifllan train of 
young French cavaliers, who caught his^wn air of assumption and 
brav ads. These he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly 
encounters, point out the very spot where each fatal lunge hud 
been given, and dwell vain -gloriously on every particular. 

^mong the Spanish cavaliers was one named Don Luis de Lima 
VasconcelloH. He was distantly related to tlm grand master, and 
had been enrolled at an early age among his^ages, bat had been 
rapitlly promoted by him, until, at the age of twenty-six, he had 
Ihh'ii given the richest Sfyinish commdndsry in the order. 11c had, 
moreover, been fiivtunatc^with tl)p fair, with one of whom- -the 
most beautiful honoirata of Multa — he had long maintained the 
ino‘?t' tender correspondence. 

^ The character, rank, aiicf connexions of Don Luis put him on a 
pnrwilh the imperious ('ommander de Foulquerre, and poiifted 
liim out as n Jeuiler and champion to liis countrymen. Tb^ Spu- 
lli^h chevaliers repaired to him, therefore, in a body ; represented 
all the grirviinccs they had !iU.staiiied, and the evils they appre- 
liended, and urged him to use his inlluence with the commander 
and l^^ adherents to put a slop to the jawing abuses. 

Dun Luis w.m grutihed by this inarkm contidence and esteem on 
the part of his countiymcii, and promised to liave an interview 
witlf the ('ommander de Foulquerre on the subject. He resolved 
to conduct biinself with the utmost caution and delicacy on the 
oceasioii ; to represent to the commander the evil consequences 
which might result from the inconsidi rate conduct of the young 
Flench chevnhers, and to entreat him to exert the gieat influence 
he so deservedly possessed o\cr them, to rc.slruin their excesses. 
Don Luis was aware, however, of the peril that attended any 
interview of the kind with this itnperi^'is and fractious man, and 
apprchciideil, howevex it might commeA<'R, that it would terminate 
in u duel. Still it was an aflair of honour, in winch (hiatiiian 
dignity was concerned; beside, he had a lurking disgust at the 
overbearing manners of Dc Fouh|uerrc, and perhaps had been 
somewhat offended by certain inlruhive atteiitiuns whieba he had 
presumed to pay to the beautiful honorata, 
i* It was now Holy M’eek — a time too sacred for worldly fends 
and passiunk, especially in a community under the dominion of a 
religious order; ft was agreed, therefore, that the dangerous inter- 
view 111 question should not take place until after the Easter holi- 
days. It is jirofaablc, from subsequent eircum stances, tiiat the 
Commander dc Foulquerre liud some niformatiuii of this ariange- 
niciit tittiong the Spanish chc\aliiis, and was dclcriuiued to be 
bcforehiuid, ami to mortify the jiiidc of their champion, who was 
thus preparing to read him a lecture. He chose (iood Friday for 
his purpose. (Jn thi8*sacrpd day if is cuslomary, in (Jatholic 
coiintiTcs, to make a tour of all the churches, otferiiig up prayers 
ill (’.* 1011 . Jn every Catholic church, as is well known, there is a 
ves.scl of holy water near the door .In this every one, on entering, 
dips his fingers, and makes Ihciewitli the sign of the cross on his 
forehead and breast. An office gallantry, among the young 
Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip their hands in the holy 
vessel, and extend tlioiix courteously and respectfully to any lady 
of their acquaintance ivho mxy enter, who thus receives tiie sacred 
water nt second-hand, on the tips of her fingers, and ju'occeds to 
cross herself, with all due decorum. The Spaniards, who are the 
most jealous of rovers, are impatient when this piece of devotional 
gallantly is proflered to the ohjecWAf their affections by any other 
hand : on (jood Friday, therefore, when a lady makes a tour of 
the cliurches^it is the usage among them for the inamorato to 
foflitw her from church to ciliurch, so as to present her the holy 
water at the dour of each ; thus testifying his own devotion, and at 
the same time x)>'cventing the officious services of a rival. 

On the day in question, Don Luis followed the beautiful Aono- 
rato, to whupt), as has already been ebserved, he had long been 
devoted. At the very first Ohurch she visited, the Commander de 
Foultiuerre was, stationed at the portal, with several of the young 
French chevaliers about him. Before Don Luis could offer her 
the holy water, ho was anticipated by the commander, who thrust 
himself between them, and while he performed the gallant oi^eto 
the lady, rudely turned fiis back upon her admirer, and trod upon 
his feet. The insult was enjoyed by the young Frenchmen who 
were present ; it was too de'ip and grave to be forgiven by .Spanij,h 
pride, and h once put an end to all Don IjUis’s plins of caution 
and forbearance. He repressed his passion for the moment, how- 
ever, and waited until all the parties left the church $ then accost- 
ing the commander with an air of* coolness and unconcern, he 
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inquired after bis healthf and asked to what church he proposed 
making his secoffd visit. “To the magisterisl church of Saint 
John.’’ Don Luis offered to conduct him thither by the shortest 
route ; his offer was accepted^ apparently without suspicion, and 
they proceeded together, ^fter walking some distance, they 
entered a long, narrow lane, without door or window opening upon 
it, called the “ Strada Stretta," or narrow street. It was a street 
in which duels wore tacitly permitted, or connived at, in Malta, 
and were suffered to pass as accidental enoounters. Everywhere 
else tlipy were prohibited. This restriction had been instituted to 
diminish the number duels, formerly so frequent in Malta. As 
a tartlier precaution to render these encounters less fatal, |t was 
an offence, punishable with sleath, for any one to enter this street 
armed with either poniard or pistol, if was ii lonely, dismal 
street, just wide enough for two men to stand *upon their guard, 
and cross their swords ; few persons ever traversed it, unless with 
some Hinister design ; and on any preconcerted duello, the seconds 
posted theniBclves at each end, to stop all passengers, and prevent 
luteirupAon. 

In the present itibUnee, the parlies had scarce entered the 
street, when Don Luis drew his sword, and called upon the com- | 
inander to defend liimseJf. • j 

I)e Fouhjuerre was eviclstttiy taken by surprise ; be drew back, | 
and uttenipted to expostulate ; but Don Luis persisted in defying 
liirn to the eomhat. 

Alter a second or two, he likewibc drew hla sword, but 
diulely lowered the point. 

“ Good Friday ! “ ejaculated he, shaking liis head ; “ one word 
with you : it is full six years since 1 have been in a confessional. 

1 am fihoeked at the stale of my conscience; but within three 
days — that is to say, on Monday next ’* 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though naturally of a peace- 
able disposition, he had heer*^blung to fury ; and people of that 
( Imraeter, when once inuenslAl, arc deaf to reason. He compelled 
the commander to pul himself on his guard. The latter, though a 
man accustomed to brawl and battle, was singularly dismayed ; 
terror waa visible in all his features. He placed himself with his 
back to the wall, and the weapons were crossed. The contest w’aa 
hi iff and fatal; nt the very first thrust, the sword of Don Luis 
])Hsscd through the body of bis antagonist. The commander 
staggered to the wall, and leaned against it. ^ 

“ On Good Friday ! " ejaculated he again, with'a failing voice 
and despairing accents. Heaven pardon youl'* added he; 
** take my sword to T^tefonlqnes, and have a hundred mssses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose oi my soul !*' — 
With these words he expired. * 

'rile hiry of Don Luis wax at an end. He stood aghast, gn/ing 
at the bleeding body of the conimauder. ye culled to mind the 
l»rMyer of the deceased lor three days' respite, to make Ins peace 
with Heaven ; he had refuied it — hud sent him to the grave, with 
all bin sms upon his head ! His conscience smote hup to the 
cure ; he gatiiered up the BWor<i of the commander, which he liad 
l)ecn enjoined to take to 'J'ldeloulqiies, and hurried from tTie fatal 
Strada htretta. , 

The duel of course made a great noise in Malta, hut had no 
injurious efleet on the wo^'ldly fortunes of Don Luis. He made a 
full declaration of the whole matter before th» proper authorities ; 
the chaptci *of tlie order considered it one of those casual encoun- 
ters of the Strada Stretta, which were mourned over^but tolerated , 
the publu* by whom the late commander had beJn generally tie- 
tested, declared that he had de<kvved his fate It was but three 
days after the event that Don Luis was advanced to one of the 
highest dignities of the order, being invested by the ^and inubter 
with the piiorship of the kingdom of Minorca. ' 

From that time forward, however, the whole cliaraeter and 
conduct of Don Luis underw*ent a change. He beeame a prey to 
a dark ^elancholy, which nothing could assuage. The most 
nuBtere piety, the severest pAnanees, had no effect in«r.lluylng the 
horror which preyed upon his mind. He was absent for a long 
lime from Malta — having gone, it was raid, on remote pilgrimages; 
when he returned, he was more haggard than ever. There seemed 
something mysterious and inexplicable in the disorder of his mind. 
The following is the revelation made by himself of tlie terr^Ie 
visions or chimeras by which he was ha^ntld : — 

** When 1 had made my decluration before the chapter,” said 
he> ** and my provocations were publicty kiiown, 1 hau made my 
peace with man f but it was not so with God, nor with my con- 
fessor, nor with my own conscience. My act was doubly crimuial, 
from the day on which it was committed, and from my relusal to a 
delay of three days, for the victim of my resentment to receive the 


sacraments. His despairing ejaculation, 'Good Friday! Good 
Friday 1 ' continually rang in my ears. • Why did I not grant the 
respite ? ’ cried 1 to tHself ; * was it not enough to kill the body, 
but must 1 seek to kiftthe soul ! ’ 

“ On the night of the following Friday, I started suddenly from 
my sleep. An unaecountuble lion or was upon me. I looked 
wildly uroiinil ; it seemed iia if J were not in my apartment, nor in 
my bed, but in the fatal Strada Stretta, lying on the pavement. I 
again suxj the eonunandcr leaning against the wall ; I again heard 
his d)ing words: ‘Take my sword to TeLeloulques, and have a, 
bundled masses performed iiv tho chapel of the easLle, for the 
repose of my Houl 1 * , 

“On the following night 1 caused one of m^ servants to sleep 
in the Slime room with me. 1 saw and heard nothing, eitlfer ou 
that night or any of the nights following, until the next Friday ; 
when 1 liad again tliu same vision, with this di(|erenee, that my 
valet seemed to be lying at some dixtanco from Tnepon the pave- 
ment of the Str.id.i Stretta. The vi.Mon miitinued to be repeated 
on every Fridav qigbt, the eomnnnder always appearing in the 
same manner, and iitleraiig the same words— ‘ Take my sword to 
lYtefuulquex, and have a bundled masses performed in the chapel 
of the castle, tor the repose of my soul ! ’ 

“ On questioning my servant on the subject, he stated that on 
these octa^ioiis he dieamed that he was lying in a very narrow 
street, Jnit he neilhci saw nor heard uo) thing of the commander. 

“ 1 knew nothing i^ this Ti'^tefouhjues, whither the defffnet was 
so urgent 1 *should carry his sword. I m.ido impiiries, therefore, 
concerning it among the French chevaliers. They informed me 
that it was an old castle, situated about four leagues from Poitiers, 
in the midst of ii forest. U had been built in old times, several 
centuries sineo, by Fou1([ues Taillefer (or Fulke Ilackiron), a 
redoubtable hard-fighting count of Angouhhne, who oeve it to an 
illegitimate son, afterward created grand seoeschal of Poitou, 
which son hccanie (he progenitor of the Foulquerres of TAte- 
foulques, hereditary seiieseJialx of Poitou. They further informed 
me that strange stories were told of this old castle, in the sur- 
ruuridiiig country, and that it contained many curious reliques ; 
among these were the arms of Foulques Taillefer, together with 
all those of the warriors he had slain ; and that it was an imme- 
niori.il usage with the Foulquerres to have the weapons deposited 
there which they had wielilcd either in war or in single combat. 

“ Tiiix, then, was the reason of the dyine* injunction of the 
commander respceling his sword. 1 canici this weapon with 
me wherever I w'eni, but still 1 neglected to comply with his 
request. 

“ TJ’C visions htill continued to harass me with undiminished 
horror. 1 repaired to Home, where I eoiifessed myself to the 
grand cardinal penitentiary, and informed him of the terrors with 
wliieh 1 wa*^ haunted. Tic promised me absolution, after 1 should 
liave performed certain acts of jirnanee ; the principal of which 
was, to execute the iljing request of the commander, by carrying 
his sword to IVtcfoulque**, and having the hundred masses* per- 
formed III the cinpel of the caslle for the repose of his soul. 

“ I set out for Fiance sptvdily as pobbihlc, and made lio delay 
in iny journey. On arriving at Poitieis, 1 found that the tidings 
of the death of the commander had reached there, out had cauxed 
no more gitflict ion than among the people of Malta. Ticaving my 
equip.age in the town, 1 f)u( on the garb of a pilgrim, and taking a 
guide, sH out on loot to T^tef()ulquc& : indeed, the roads in this 
part of fhe country were impmeticdble for carnages. 

•* I found the enxlle of 'IVteloulquex a grand hut gloomy and 
dilapidated pile. All the gates were closed, and tliero reigned 
over the whole place an air df almost savage Jourliness and deser- 
tion. 1 had understood that its only inhabitants were the edh- 
cienr/c, or warder, and a kind of hiTinit who tiad charge of the 
chapel. After ringing tor ‘lome time at the gate, I at length sue- 
ceeued in biinging forth the winder, who bowedswith reverence to 
my pilgrim\x garb. I begged liim to conduct me to the chapel, 
that being the end of my pilgrimage. Wc foulid the hermit there, 
chanting the funeral service ; a ibsmal sound to oik* who ^^ame to 
perform a penance for the death of a member of^hc family. 
When he hud ceased to chant, 1 informed him that Lcame to 
accomjdisfi an obligation of conscience, and that 1 wished hjm to 
perform a hundred masses fur tj^e lepose of the soul of the com- 
mander. He replied that, not being in orders, he was not 
authorised to perforin mass, but that he would willingly undertake 
to see that my debt of conscience was discharged. 1 laid my offer- 
on the altar, and would have placed the sword of the commander 
there likewise. ' Hold ' ' said the hermit, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, ' this is no place for so deadly a weapon, that 
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has 80 often been bathed in Christian blood. Take it to the 
armoury ; you will find there trophies enough of like character ; 
it is a place into which I never enter.* ^ 

** The warder here took up the theme abandoned by the peaceful 
man of God. He assured me that 1 would see in the armoury the 
swords of all the warrior race of Foulquerrcs, together with those 
of the enemies over whom they had (triumphed. This, he ob- 
served, had been a usage kept up since the time of Mellusine, and 
of her husband, Geoffrey k la grande-dent, or Geoilrey with the 
great tooth. ^ 

I followed the gossiping warder to the armoury. It was a 
great ^sty hall, hungi^und with Gothic-looking ^portraits of a 
stark line of warrlbrs, each with his weapon and the weapons of 
those 'he had slain in batHi hung beside his picture. The most 
conspicuous portrait was that of Foulques Taillefer (Fulke Hack- 
iron), count of Angoul^me, and founder of thr castle. He was 
represented fall length, armed cap-)\-])ie, and grasping a huge 
buckler, ou which were emblazoned three lions ))assant. The 
figure was so striking, that it seemed to start from the canvas : 
and I observed beneath this picture a trophy composed of many 
weapons, proofs of the. numerous triumphs of this hard-fighting old 
cavalier. Beside the weapons connected with the portraits, there 
were swords of all shapes, sizes, and centuries, hung round the 
hall; with piles of armour placed as it were in effigy. 

Qn each side of an immense chimney w'ere suspended the 
portraits *of the first seneschal of Poitou (the illegitimate son of 
Foulques Taillefer), and his wife, Isabella dc^ Lusignan — the pro- 
genitors of the grim race of Fouhpverres that frowned around. 
They had the look of being perfect likenessch ; and as 1 gazed on 
them, I fancied I could trace in their antiquated features some 
family resemblance to their unfortunate descendant whom 1 had 
slain ! This^ was a dismal neighbourhood ; yet the armoury was 
the only part 'of the castle that had a habitable air ; so 1 asked the 
warder whether he could not make a fire, and give me something 
for supper there, and pre])are me a bed in one corner, 
h * A fire and a supper you shall have, and that cheerfully, most 
worthy pilgrim,* said he ; ‘ but as to a bed, T advise you to come 
and sleep in my chamber.* 'h 

< Why BO ? * inquired I ; ‘why shall 1 not sleep in this hall ? * 
f ‘ I have my reasons. I will make a bed for you close to mine.'* 

“ 1 made no objections ; for 1 recollected that it was Friday, 
and 1 dreaded the return of my vision, lie brought iii billets of 
wood, kindled a fire*An the great overhanging chimney, and then 
went forth to prepare my supper. 1 drew a heavy chair before the 
fire, and seating myself in it, gazed musingly round upon the 
portraits of the Foulquerres, and the antiquated arm. mr and wea- 
pons, the mementos of many a l/loody deed. As the day 
declined, the smoky draperies of the hall gradually became con- 
founded with the dark ground of tlie paintingH, uiiU tiic lurid 
gleams from the chimney only enabled me to see visages btaring at 
me from the gathering darkness. All this was dismal in the 
extreme, and somewhat appalling ; perhaps it was the stale of my 
conscience that rendered me ]icculiar]y sciibilive, and prone to 
fearful imaginings. 

At length the warder brought in my supper ; it consisted of a 
dish of trout '*aud some craw-/ish, taken in the fosse of the 
castle. He procured also a bottle df wine, which lie informed 
me was wine of Poitou. I reiiuested him to invite the hermit 
to join me in my reimst ; but the holy man sent back word, 
that he allowed himself nothing but roots and herbs cooklid with 
water. I took my meal, therefore, alone, but prolonged it as 
much as possible, and sought to cheer my drooping spirits by the 
wine of Poitou, which 1 found very tolerable. 

P When svpper was over, 1 prepared for niy evening devotions. 

I have always bco . very punctual in reciting my breviary ; it is 
the prescribed and bounden duty ^ all chevaliers of the religious 
orders, and, 1 can ’inswcr for it, is faithfully performed by those of 
Spain. 1 accordingly drew forth from my pocket a small missal 
and a rosary, and toM the warden he need only designate to me 
the way to his chamber, where I could come and rejoin him, when 
1 had fikishH my^rayers. 

** He accordin^y ])ointed out a winding staircase, opening from 
the hall.^*‘ * You will descend tliH staircase,* said he, **autil you 
come the fourth landing-place, where you enter a vaulted pas,- 
l*i*’*nlnated by an arcade, with a btatue of the blessed Jeanne 
?* ^ ctmnol hel]! finding my room, the door of which 

1 will leave open ; it is the sixth door from the landing-place. I 
adviye you not to remain in this hall after midnight. Before that 
j^urfY^u will hear the hermit ring the bell in going the rounds Of 
the cornoors ; do not Unger hcrtj uftcr that signal.* 


The warder retired, and 1 commenced my devotions. 1 con- 
tinued at them earnestly, pauihig from time to time to put wood 
upon the fire. 1 did not dare to look much around me, for 1 felt 
myself becoming a prey to tearful fancies. The pictures appeared 
to become animated ; if 1 regarded (me attentively for any length 
of tune, it seemed to move the eyes and lips. Above all, the por- 
trails of the grand seneschal and his lady, which liung on each side 
of the great chimney, the ])rogrnitors of the Foulquerres of TPle- 
^oulques, regarded mef 1 thought, with angry and baleful eyes — I 
even fancied they exchanged significant glances with each other. 
Just then a terrible blast of wind shook uy. the casements, and, 
ru&hing through the hall, made a fearful rattling and clashing 
among the drmour. my startled 4mcy, it seemed something 
supernatural. • 

At length I heard the bell of the hermit, and hastened to quit 
th^hall. Taking a solitary light which stood on the supper-table, 
I descended the winding staircase ; hut, before 1 had reached the 
vaulted passage leading to the statue of the blessed Jeanhe of 
France, a blast of wind extinguished niy taper. 1 hrfstily re- 
mounted the stairs, to light it again at the chimney ; but judge of 
my feelings, when, on arriving at the enlratice of the armoury, 1 
beheld the seneschal and hik lady, who had descended from tlieji* 
frames, and seated themselves on euofa^side of the fireplace ! 

* IVladam, my love,* said the seneschal, with great formality, 
and in antiquated phrase, ' wdiat think you of the presumption ol 
i\i^ Castilian, who comes to harbour himself and make wassail in 
this our castle, after liaving slain our descendant the commander, 
and that without granting him lime for eonfebsion ? * 

“ ‘Truly, iny lord,* answered the female spectre, nith no less 
stateliness of manner, and with great asperity of tone — ‘ truly, inj 
lord, I opine that ibis Castilian did a grievous wrong in this en- 
counter ; and he should never suffered to depart hence without 
your throwing him the gauntlet.^ ] ^uusi^d to hear no more, but 
rushed again down sdaiis, to seek theVhember of the warder, ll 
was impossible to find it in the darkness and in the perturbation 
of my mind. After an hour and a half of fruitless scareh, and 
mortal horror and anxietie.s, I endeavoured to persuade myself 
that the day was about to break, and listened impatiently for tiie 
crowing of the cock ; for I thought, if 1 could hear his cheerful 
note, 1 should be reassured ; catching, in the disordered state of 
my nerves^Jlt the ]>opular notion that ghosts never appear after 
the first crowiul^fyof the cock. 

** At length 1 rallied myself, and endeavoured to shake off the 
vague terrors which Imuntcd me. I tried to persuade myself that 
the two figures which 1 hud seemed to see and hear, had existed 
only In my troubled imagination. 1 still had the end of a candle 
; ill my hand, and determined to make another effort to relight it, 
and find iny way (o bed ; fur 1 was ready to sink with fatigue. 1 
' accordingly sprang up 'the staircase, three stejis at a time, stop- 
ped at the door of the armoury, and jieeped eautiously in. The 
two Gothic figures were no longer in the chiiiiin'y corners, but 1 
neglected to notice whether they bad rcaseetided to their frames. 

1 ciiterdd, and made desperately for the fireplace ; but scarce had 
I advanced three strides, when ]\lcssirc Foulques Taillefer stood 
before me, in the^centre of the hall, armed cap-i\-pie, and standing 
in guard, with the point of his sword silently presented to me. 1 
would have retrcateck to the •staircase, but the door of it was occu- 
pied by the phantom figure of an esquire, who rudely fiung a 
gauntlet in my face. Driven to fury, 1 snatched down a sword 
.from the wall ;*lDy ebaiice it was that of the commandev, which I 
had placed there. 1 rushed upaxi my fantastic adversary, and 
seemed to pierce him through and through; but at the same time J 
felt as if somDthiiig pierced iny heart, burning like a red-hot iron. 
My blood inundated the hall, and 1 fell senseless. 

** When 1 recovered coiiseiousuess, it was broad day, and I 
found myself iu a small chamber, attended by the warder and the 
hermit. The former told me that, on the previous nighL he had 
awakened loiy; after the midnight-hour, and perceiving tint 1 hud 
not come to his chamber, he had furnished himself with a vase of 
holjr water, and set out to seek me. He found me stretched 
senseless on the pavement of the armoury, and bore me to his 
room. I spoke of my wound, and of the quantity of blood that 1 
had lost. He shook his head, and knew nothing about it ; and to 
my' surprise, I found myself perfectly sound and unharmed. The 
wound and blood, therefore, had been all delusion. Neither the 
warder nor the hermit put any questions to me, but advised me to 
leave the (fastle as soon as possible. I lost no time in complying 
with tbeir counsel, and felt my heart relieved from an oppressive 
weight ^B 1 left the gloomy and fate-bound battlements of Tdte- 
foulques behind me. 
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I arrived at ISayonne, on my way to Spain, on the following 
Friday. At midnight I was startled from m^y sleep, aa 1 had 
formerly been ; bat it was no longer by the vision of the dying 
commander — it was old Foulquea Caillefcr who stood before me, 
armed cap-ti-pie, and presenting tiie point of his sword. 1 made 
the sign of the cross, and the spectre vanished ; but 1 received the 
same red-hot thrust in the hgart which 1 had fell in the armoury, 
and T seemed to be bathed in blond. 1 would have called oi^, or 
would have arisen from my bed and gone in quest of snccour, but I 
could neither speak nor stir. This agony endured until the 
crowing of the cock, when 1 fell asleep again ; but the next day L 
was ill, and in a mo^ pitiable state. 1 have continued to be 
harassed by the same gision every Friday night > no acts of* peni- 
tence and devotion have been able to relieve me from it ; and it is 
only a lingering hope in divine mercy th^ suslams me, and en- 
ables me to support so lamentable a visitauon.'* • 

The grand prior of Minorca lasted gralualfy away under this 
constant remorse of conscience and this horrible incubus. He died 
some time after having revealed the preceding particulars of his 
case, Vjvidcntly the victim of a diseased imagination. 


Conqueror, in the first yetA* of *his reign, granting a charter con- 
firming all the rights, privileges, and customs, that bad been pos- 
sessed in the reign of Edward the Confessor. The cliicf magistrate 
was then termed bailiff, and the word mayor was never used until 
the tenth year of the reign of King John'*, when Henry Fits Alwyii, 
the iirtit mayor, was chosen. The title /orei mayor is one rather of 
courtesy than right, and the time at whicli it was first adopted is 
uncertain, \laitlaiid, the historian of London, after noticing a 
charter granted by Edv^arfl 111., in tbe ‘2Kth year of bis reign, per- 
mitting the city .luthorities to cause gold and silver maces to be 
carried before them, adds — ** This great favour of having gold or 
silver maVes carried before the chief magistrate of the city, was a 
privilege peculiar to London ; for all other cities and towns in the* 
kingdom weref by a royal precept, expres^ commanded nuj to use 
maces of any otheivnetal than copjier. Our nistorhius, as wellas char- 
ters, being silent with respect to thctinifiwben the appellation bf lord 
was added to that of mayor, I imagine that no time bids so fair for 
it as tbe present, when the chief magistrate of the city liad the 
honour conterrccl upon him to have maces in allA;t;i|{iecta the same 
as royal carried before him.” 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the various charters 


THE TWELVE 


‘ GREAT »» LIVERY COMPANIES OF 
LONDON. 


Tim municipal government of the city of London i.s by virtue 
of the several charters granted by the crown, in\ested in the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, who arc elected by and from the 
\arious associations of trades, known as the city companies, nn 
one of which i*- forineily was necessary to be enrolled to be free of 
llic iMty. At one ])eriod mine but ” freemen” were ]>crniiUcd to 
entry on trade within the city liinitb. IVadcrs bate still to buy the 
trecdoin of the city (costing about fourteen pounds), though they 
iiecil not now belong to n company. The Lord Mayor is chosci: 
annually in the loJlowing manner ;-pOn tlie2f‘thof Stptember, the 
“ Lnery ” (select memlu (he various companies to whom the 
administration of (heir allguiifis committed), in (luildluill or common 
assembly, choose two Jihiermen, who arc proented to the court of 
lord mayor and aldermen, by whom one of (healdermen so chosen, 
and gi-nerally the senior, is de<-larcd lord major t lect; and on the fith 
of November he enters on his office. Tlie aldermen arc cho.seii fur 
life liy the free houseliolders of (he several wanls, one for each 
ward; except liridgeward Without, when the election is by the 
court of ahui'inen from among those who have passi^ the chair, 
lon.mniily the sciiioi ; he is styled father of thcKfity. The com- 
mon council are chosen annually by the free bouseboldeis iu their 
several wards, the number for each ward luii g regulated by 
ancient custom; the body eorporate having the power to extend 
the number. i 

'^I’welvc of tbe “ companies!, termed ‘Mivery companicF, from 
the custom now ubnnduued of wearing a distinctive diess or 
” livery,” claim a precedence over the otluJl's, and as f.ir as irgaids 
the manage men t of the Irish estate belonging to the city, which 
we shall mention hereafter, possess a superior pow’cr. It has tdvo 
been usual fur tbe lord mayor to be cboseii from one of these 
“ gieat ” eompaniea. These eliosin “twelve” me the^ercers, 
gioeers, drapers, tisliinungers, goldsmith's, ^killlurs, iiuicbant- 
tuilors, habci dashers, salters, iron mongers, viifliiers, and cloth- 
w Olivers. 7’he total number of companies and fellowships is 
at jneseubv vre believe 89 ; but of tliesutlie surgeons, pai ish.rlciKs, 
poiteia, and watermen, have not the privilege of making their 
meiubcrs free of the city. 

It mayaiiot be uninteresting to our readers, l!?jieciully to our 
London readers, to receive a fet^ particulars rcsjiectiiig the origin 
and constitution of these great conimcrci.il bodies in w hoiii resides so 
nmch of the extensive power and influence, e.\ercised|by this won- 
derful city, which may perhaps he termed as justly tis “ old Ronit,” 
” The w'orld's great mistress.” In doing so, we must confess our 
obligations to a most curious and interesting book *, written by 
Mr. Herbert, the librarian to the Corporation of London, evidently 
the result of much laborious and well-directed re6ea|-ci, and illus- 
trated by many particulars which could not have been obtained by 
any who did not enjoy the advantogen peculiar tq the author’s 
station. 

Long before the Norman conquest, London had beccme a city of 
very considerable coinincrciul importance ; anil under the tSaxon 
goveininenf hud acquired peculiar prm leges, since we timPtiie 

* 'ihe Hisn»ry of tho tweht* irroat Livery ('uiiipaniei^orLonilon. bv Wlllium 
Herbert, Librn nan to the ('orporalioii of LuiiAun. rublishcd tbr author, 
and to be had of him at the libiary, Guildhall, and by all tlio pilnoipal book- 
sellers. 2 Tols. Nvo>, lb34 and 1837* 


granted to the city by f nccceding sovereigns. Additional privi- 
leges w'ere conferred, generally for services rendered to the 
crown, and sometimes, ns was the ease in three several in- 
stance.^ in tke reign of Edward the Fourth, in consideration of a 
sum ot money. For instance, the dity ])aid (hat mouarah no less 
than 7900/. tor the right of ap]>ointing their own coroner, a|id re- 
ceiving the dcodands, Ac., assessed jn the execution oftliSff office. 

King James 1. graffted a charter confirming all privileges already 
possessed by the corporation of the city, and conferring several 
others, and this may still be considi'rcd as the most jierfect exposi- 
tion «)f the euic rights, for although King Charles the Second 
forced a rcsignulnm of their charters from the city of London, as 
he did from all the otlier eilics of the kingdom, yet tjic.'-'e were all 
restored by act of juirli mu lit in the second yeai* oF Uiiiiaiii and 
]Mary, wbicli declared this surrender to be null and void. 

]Mr. Ileibeit tills iis, that “The Ii\ cry companies of London 
derive their origin from the early associations termed and 
were i idler ccclrsiastiral or secular. Kcelcsiastieal gilds weie for 
d(‘votiou and alms-deed : secubir gilds werexfor tiadc and alms- 
deed.” Roth in ancient times were distinguishi'd by various re- 
ligious observances, and })urtook niucli of the iiuture of monastic 
institutions. 

“ Secular trdds appear to have included the Q^itire aggregate of a 
town, and were at first named Gilda Alcrcattrt^a (mei chant gilds) ; 
hut afterwards, wheji the icspective LTat'isiuen, artisans, and 
denleis, ohtHined rharhis for managing their several callings, they 
vvcie tinned Gilda Mereatonum — merchants’ gilds. 

“ Till name gild, guild, ifr gtld, ])rimarily meaning a payment, 
from the ^axuii (/tlda/tj to jiay, was variously applied in old times. 
It signilicd a tax or tribute, as, in Domesday Hook, of the burgh of 
’I'otenais, it j.s said, 'did not geld but when Exeter gelded, and 
then it paid IwtJvc pence for gild f.’ 

“ J( lilt. lilt an nmiTci.iment, composition, or mulct, as ^id the 
word eildable, the liability to such gild or jiaymcnt. It also sig- 
i/i(iiduii eiifiani hised district or soke, ns in the case of file wards 
ot London, wbieh were anciently called gilds ; and it moreover 
sigmhid the frte cu.slojns und,privilegeb of a ^Id or soke; its 
most u.siKil aeeeptation, however, in bite days, was to denote an 
associated body or brutlicrhond, wbetlnr a tow 11 or a minor incor- 
poration, bei’auM* every member was ‘ gildar,’ that is to ]iwy some- 
tiiiiig towards tlie charge and support of such body.” These mer- 
chant gilds, or voluntary associations of tradcr.s for inutunl support 
and ])rotection, appear to have existed from a very early period ; 
but although they obtained considerable iiujiortance, we have no 
evidence of their existenee as bodies recognised by govcmnient 
until the time of Henry 111., who “ cliarlerad the cappers end 
parish clerks, and made regulations respcctii\g the guild of buriUers. 
But little progress was made 111 mcieantile affairs during the mar- 
tial reign of Edward 1. ; and excepting the domestic trade guilds, 
all commeree nearly was in the bands of the %teel-yard merchants. 
This is not to be woiulcn d at, considering that the roads then 
wcie chiefly the old British traA ways, favourable tcAdcpJedation, 

! and funning an eflcctuul bar to internal eommunication.” 

'J'lie fif^limoiigcis and linen armouiers (now meichapt tailo rs) 
I ^ * .Vf'toiditiR to *• 111*’ i liioiMi’lt* o^^honilnn " in llnu.li Ml scum. EHie- 
I vKlivrc 11 '■iiiil lliat Uic title was llrst given lu the iiMgn of Uichanl I. to Uiu 
I Mime 1 11 / Alwyn. John granted to the citirensthe liberty to choose their own 
I mayor. 

I t Ami >0 Dane Gelt the tribute paid to theDanci. 
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more Urgely aetemed in all levies for the government or the city. 
The common opinion, therefore, that the Lord Mayor must be a 
member of one of these companies, is indispatablyfoOndedonlong 
prescriptive right and usage. It was in 1742, that Sir Robert 
WUmot, just mentioned, was swAn in Lord Mayori notwithstand- 
ing that be was not so qualified, and that upon the advice of 
counsel, who said there was no law fo? it. His lordship was of 
the Coopers' Company, and would have been translated to the | 
Clothworkers' (which is one of the * Twelve'), but his adifiUsion 
being carried only by a email majority, and they at the same time 
refusing him their hall, he resolved to give them no further 
trouble. It is now understood that being^Free of one of the Twelee 
Companies is only n^icessary to qualify the Lord Mayor for Pre- ' 
sident of the Irish 8 )cicty. * Tiie^ Lord Mayor, it should be ob- 
served, if not free of the Twelve, thus loses luprivilege always ' 
appertaining of right to olTice^ that oLthe presidentship above ' 
mentioned. • , * 

** It is but candid to remark that, notwithstanding thr ancient 
rank of the Twelve Companies, many of the others are, on various 
accounts, of equal or superior importance. The weavers and 
saddlers claim a more remote antiquity. The stationers, bchides 
their growing wealth and extensive concerns, rank higher as a 
rich, commercial, and working company. The dyers once took 
precedence of the cloth -workers. The brewers are distinguished 
for their ancient and very curious records ; and yield uii that 
point, perhaps, only to 4he leather-sellers, who at their elegant 
modern hall in Kt. Helen's Place have some matchless charters, 
as regards embellishment, and the most ornamcntally-wriUcii 
* Warden’s Accounts,' of any we have yet inspected. Various 
others might he included in the list ns equally worthy observ ition. 

“ From Henry IV. originated the Ijcttcrs Patent, making the 
Companies bodies corporate and politic under a certain dctitiite 
style, or form, w’ith perpetual succession and a common seal ; the 
power of being able in law to purchase and take lands in fee* 
simple, given, deviled, or assigned ; the ca])a>)ility, under their 
usual designations, to pl(;ad\id lie impleaded ; * to make good .‘iiul 
reasonable bye-laws au^i^tTfAi nances ; ’ to hale and hold lands hy 
whatsoever nuuie the same might lie bequeathed or conveyed to 
them; together with the right of search througli their sevciul 
trades, piinibhmcnt of oflrentlers iii them, and various other pri- 
vileges. I'his king also confirmed the bkiunorf, goUUuuiUb, and 
taihirs ” 


those which he granted the mioor companies). The merchant- 
tailors, who had been re-incorporated by Henry Vll., and the 
mercers and goldsmiths, who seem to have preferred their ancient 
incorporations, never applied for these new g^rants, or do not now 
possess them. 

By the new charters of Jqmcs, the ancient mode of election by 
the commonalty was superseded ; and in all instances where such 
charters w-rre obtained, the courts were thenceforward mode self- 
elcctivc. Tliey ordain that, out of those fraternities there shall he 
constituted a certain *nuYnber of persons, to bo named assistants, 
who bhall be aiding and assisting to the master and wardens, or 
any tvv > of them ; shall have power when they please to call a court 
of the same master, wardens, and assistants to the number df 
tw'clve or mpre (including sucii mastqr, and wardens'), who shall 
govern and make ordinances for the^mnsny." Thd persons 
comprihing the 'first courts are na||pd and constituted for life, 
unless on reasonable cause shown to tlie contrary, and are em- 
powered, they and their successors (exclusively), to elect and 
nominate for ever afterwards all future inasters^a^ wardens from 
amongst themselves ; iu> person being allowed to ne on the court 
who had not previously served master or warden. Elections from 
thistime have in all IhcMe newly-chartered cumpanioa been privately 
made n short time before the feast, the new master and wardens 
I being only introduced and proclaimed at the general assembly as 
the princip|il8 chosen fur the ensuing year. This first election is 
I called the private election. ' ^ 

Such is a very brief sketch of the constitution of those mercantile 
' bodielf in whose liands is placed the regulation— we miy'Vlmost 
say the government-i»of the city of London. In ** the olden time," 
tiiey displayed their glories more openly ; and did our limits 
permit, we would gladly transcribe some of those accounts of 
pageants, ice. which the " Twelve" delighted to indul^ in 
when celebrating Tjord Mayor's Day,” and other civic festivities. 
But everything has its limits, and so must our article ; and for 
further information, we must refer our kind readers to the book 
from which we have so copiously quoted. 

! THE SIGNS OF THE ZOPIAC. 

In a short artide on the “ Study of Astronomy, in No. 04 , 
some remarks of Sir John Ilerschel's were quoted, as to the use- 


Henry Vll. encouraged the CompaiiicH, and envolh^ himself in 
the 'J’ailor.s, and jiresided as master ; but in the yeigii of Henry 
Vlll. Hie rcstnetioua began to be felt as a bindi^ann* rather than 
an advantu'*e to trade, and foreigners, or a^lI.san^ not fitr of the 
citv, bei’an to settle in the suburbs, much to the annoyance of ilic 


lesstiess and absurdity of our retaining the names of the figures 
into which the stars were fancifully shaped in early times. As, 
however, the consVellntrous amongst which the sun appears to 
move annually are of grt-ali r relative importance than the others, 


citizens, who procured some enactments aguiu'^t thX'tii. , 

The Ucforniation was u great blow to the prosperity of the 
Companies, since most of the lands bequeathed to them were 
charged with ii condition for keeping up clmuntries ft»r prajeis for 
the soul of the donor, A.c. These were claimed b) the crown, 
and ehaiuu'd into the form of fee fann-reuts, which were at length i 
and with difficulty redeemed. • 

The charters embodying the ♦(institution of tlie roinjianjes were 
regularly eoiihrmed every new reign uutil after F.li/abelh, by what 
are termed Jnspeymu.^ei, or fmsh diarters, iupfcs.^i»g to have ' 
seen those wliicli had preceded. They reeitc the back cltarter» as i 
far as to the original grant, which they give at length, iiutieuig all 
the way sifch additioiiui privileges as h&ve^ bcAi conferred by suc- 
ceeding moiSarchs, and then ratify and confirm, if uiiobjeclioiiuble, 
the whole of tlieni. Almost all Uie eompauicb' carters were so 
confirmed 6y Elizabetli, who was the last sovereign to wlumi these 
original grants were presented fo^liat purjiosc. James 1. granted 
a series of entire new charters to ?tifte out of the twelve companies 
— viz. the grocers, drapers, fishmongers, skinners, liabcidasheqi, 
Salters, ironmongers, vintners, and cloAi workers (exclusively of 

■•i The Irish Society originated in a grant of extcnsire oitaf^s In leister. In- 
cluding Uie city of Derry, since called Z.om/(inderry, and (he town o'* ('uloraine, 
part of tiie forreiUd estates of 0’^4eill, Earl of Tir-Owcn, or 'P^roiic, by King 
James I. to the city. Those estates wero divided into 12 parts, one being 
assigned by lot to each of the great pompunos. who aosociatod MnioofBie 
niiDor companies with them. Some of the companies have sold their por- 
tions, but a large extent of country Is still In the hands of the city, who niana!>i> 
their Irish estate by means uf a ronimittoc or surlety chosen from e.mong the 
iiembers of the ** twelve," to whose rare all the oth^r estates of ihu ** greiw ’’ 
'ompanies is also committed. Most of those i^pmpaijius," snyti Mr. Herbert, 

‘ which retain their Irish estates have brought tiiem, by cultir<itioti and 
iberol treatment of tlicir tenants, into u floiiruhhig btate, so that tiyev promise 
0 become ultimately the best built and most cultivated portion of Ireland." 


we here give some aecoutif of them. 

The Zodiac is a space which extends about ieiglit degrees on each 
side of the ecliptic, like a belt or girdle, within which all the inoLioiis 
of the pi unjrts, except the newly discovered ones, are performed. 
The ecliptic i.s situated in tiie iiiid&t of the zodiac, and is a great 
circle, in which the sun makes his apparent annual progress, — or 
rather, it i.s the real path of the eartii round the sun, and cuts the 
equator or equiiuictial iii an angle of 2.1" 28\ tke pofiits qf intcr- 
seclion (Aries and Libra) being called the equinoctial points. The 
equinoctial point>, contrary to the order of the ,^igtis, which is 
from west to east, h.ive a slow motion from east to west, which 
motion, j/om the. bc.st observations, is about 50 j seconds in a 
year; so that it would require 25,7!)1 years for the equinoctial 
points to jierform an entire revolution round the globe. In the 
time of "^Hippu rebus and the oldest astronomers, the equinoctial 
' points were fixed in Aries and Libra ; but these signs, which were 
lUei^in conjunction with the sun, arc now a whole sign, or thirty 
I degrees, ca.stward of it ; so iHat Aries L now' in I'aiirus, Taurus in* 
(lemiiii, Kc. This motion of the equinoctial points Is called the 
precession (but move properly, recession) of th& equinoxes. Every 
twenty-eight years the sun jierforms what is ^lled a cycle, (a cer- 
tain period, or scries of numbers proceeding in dVder, from first to 
last, then reluming again to rhe first, and so circulating perpetu- 
ally ; which was adiijited in chronology for the purpose of swallow- 
ing up the iraetions of time iii Ahe revolutions of tlje h'javenly 
bodies,) in which time the days of the month's Mtufn again to the 
same days of the week, the sun's place to the same signs anu^dfgrees 
of the cclqiHi*, in the same mouths and on the same dayB,.ifo tt no^ 
to>^differ one degree in a hundre 1 years ; and ^he leap-years begin 
the same course over again, with respect to the days of the week 
on which the days of the month fall. The cycle of the moon is a 
I revolution of nineteen years, id whidi time the coi^unotioiis, 
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oppositions^ and other aspects of the moi/Dy are within an hour and 
a half of being the same ns they were on the same days of the 
months nineteen years before. The former point Ariea is callMl 
the vernal equinox ; and the latter, Libra, the antumnal equinox. 
M^hen the sun is in either of these points, the days and nights on 
« \ery part of tlie globe ai‘e equal to epch other. 

With respect to the 'zodiac, it comprises twelve signs — viz. 
three spring, three summer, three autumnal, and three winter 
signs ; the six former of which are called northern, and the six 
latter southern ; each sign being divided into thirty degrees, and 
the distance of the point in the ecliptic, at which the sun found 
BC any time from the equator, being called the declinBtio|. The 
'signs are Aries, the ram (composed of 66 stars) ; Taurus, the bull 
(of 141. including the ^leiadrs) ; 'Gemini, the twins (of 85) ; 
Cancer, The crah ^f 83); Leo, the lion (of ^5); Vi^rgo, the 
virgin ^f 1 10) ; Libra, the balance (of 51) ; ScorjSio, the scorpion 
(of 44) ; Sagittarius, the" ai cher (of (i'J) ; Capricornus, the'goat (of 
51) ; Aquarius, the water-bearer (of 108) ; and Pisces, the fishes 
(of 113). Tli& northern constellations are in number thirty-four, 
tiie southern rorty-seven, forming altogether, with the zodiacal 
ones, ninety-three. 

, It is conjectured that the figures in the^signs'of the zodiac — a 
Greek woni signifying living rrcatures-~are descriptive of the 
Bcaaons of the year, and that they are Chaldean or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, intended to represent Some remarkable occurrence in 
each mon^h. Thus, the sprifig signs were distinguisned for the 
pi oduction of those animals which were held in the greatest esteem, 
— viz.^this sheep, the black cattle, and the goats ; the latter.^being 
the most prolific, were represedted by the figw.*o of Gemini. When 
the sun enters Cancer, he discontinues his progress towards the 
iicrth pole, and hegiiib to turn back towards the south pole. This 
ritrograde motion is represented by a Crab, which is said to go 
backwards. The heat that usually follows in the next month u as 
lepreseiited by a Lto/i, an animal remark .ible for its fierceness, and 
uhich at thihkeason was frequently impelled through thirst to Icdve 
the sandy desert, and moke his appearance on tlie banks of the 
Nile. The sun entered the sixth sign about tlie time of harvest, 
which season was therefore represented by ii Virgin^ or a fimalc 
naper, with an ear of e8ru iii her hand. Wlibn the sun eiiteis 
Libra, tlie daytrand nights are equal all o\er the woild, and stem 
to observe an equilibnura like a balance. Autumn, which pro* 
duees fruits in great abundance, brings with it a variety of diseases * 
this season was represented by that venomous animal the Scorpion^ 
who wounds with (he sting in his tail as lie recedes. The tail of 
the leaf was the scrason for hunting, and the stars which marked 
the sun’s path at this time were reprei^ted by a huntsman, or 
yfrr/icr, with his arrows and weapons of desti action. The Goat, 
which delights in climbing and ascending some mounUin or pre- 
cipice, is the emblem of the winter ajlstice, whelf the sun begins 
to ascend from the southern tropic, and gradually to inereave lu 
height for the ensuing half-year. Aquarius, or the water-bearer, 
IS represented by the figure of a man pouring out wa^,er from an 
utn, an emblem of the dreary and uncomfortable season of winter. 
The J[ast of the zodiacal constellations was Pisces, or a couple of 
fishes tied bj^ck to back, representing the fishing season. When 
the sevurity of thfi'Winter is over, the flocks do not afford susten- 
ill ce, but the seas and rivers are open, and abound with fish. 

The ChaldeftoB and Egyptians were the origindl inventors of 
Bftronomy, and they rcgisteiedlfie events in their liistory, and the 
mysteries of their religion, among the stars, by emh'ematical 
figures. The Greeks ^tspluced many of the Chaldean constella- 
tions, and placefl su% imugec. as had reference to their owp history 
in thgir room. The jame method was followed by the Romans : 
hence, the accounts given of the signs of the zodiac, anil of the 
ronstellations, £re contradictqjry and^n\olvcd in fable. — B i'R'f ^ 

tr _ 
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GBNX&ollTY OF THE MEDICAL Ptt0ri|EB10N. 

WiiAT will those 4>ho csll us a money-making craft think, when 
we remind them that we are the only class of people in the island 
who work on a largp scale for nothiqg ! As pnysicians or surgeons 
of medical chanties, we toil for years in the seivice of the sick 
poor,id.th ^0 pikniniary remuneration, and no other selfish objects 
than the dcsfil^ of kAdNtledgc. and the remote prospect that the 
conutsxifins we fbrm by our attendance on the poor majr ultimately 
lead io Employment among the'rich. Selfishness, more or lebs in 
and more Sir less refined, cmingles with the motives of <\U 
liuman actions. When at length this remote prospect is realised, 
and the extent of lucrative practice compels the physician or 
sdrgeou to retire from his medio^ charities, even then, through the 


rest of his life, not a day passes in which calls are not made on 
him fhr, gratuitous a4vice ; and these calls are never made in vain. 
Where is the trade or profegiion in which there is any^og 
similar to this ? Will the Ineridiant jive his goods for nothing ? 
Will the lawyer conduct a oauseTor nothing f Will the clergyman 
marry or bury for nothing ? No 9 tjbe merchant mutt have his 
price — the lawyer must hkve his fees— even the church must have 
its dues ; none but the medical man attrs without his reward. The 
tax of gratuitous exertion levied on the medical profession has 
lasted so long, and is so great, that, like other familiar things, 
people cease to be sensible of it . — London Modioli Gastolie, 

THE INVITATION OF WISDOM TO THE YOUNG.^ 

**1Set WiKlom. and Vlth all thy gettlsf get Underateiiding." 

^ CoMK, whlln the blouom^ oflhy years are brightest. 

Thou youthriil wuderer in a flowery maze ; 

Cumc, w liilo the restless heart is bounding lightC'it, ^ 

And juy'K pure sunbeams iromblo ii/thy ways ; ^ 

Come, while sweet ihouglus, like summer buds unru'iilng. 

Waken ricli leelinRs in the careless breast, 

While yet thy hand ihei *phem‘eral wreath 11 holding—. 

Come and secure interminable rest. 

W 

Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
f And thy free buo>an( y of suul be flown , 

riensuro will luhl her ing, and friend and lot rr 
Will to tlie embraces of ihe worm have gone . 

Those who now love tin e wdl have passed for erei— 

'J heir looki of kindness will be lost to thee . 

Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit's fe%ci, 

As th> Bilk heart bifiuds osei years to bi- 

< oinc, while ftie tnoriiing of ihy - 

I re the dun phantoms thou art < busing die , 

I're ihu gav spell ivhieh earth is round thee throwing 
Fade liki the sunset of a summer sky. 
l.ilehas blit shadows; saie a promise- gin 11 , 

Uhiih lights the future with a fadeless lay. 

Gk^^loiuh the Hieptre—win a hope in heaven — 
turn thy spiiit from the world nway 

Tlnn mil the rrosses of this brief FXistcnLe| 

Seeng airy nothings to ibine ardent soul ; 

^ And, shining brightly in Uie forward distauci , 

\^ ill iby patient race appear the goal ; 

Home of the weary ’ — where in peaee reposing, 

'J'hc spiiit lliigtrs in unclouded bliss, 

Thoiifch o'er its dust the curtained grave is elo'ing— 

,, '\\ ho w ould not early choose a lot like this t 



, " MAlilKAGfc. ' 

Have ) ou ever seen puire rose-water kept in a crystal glass ’ How fine it looks, 
how sweet it smells, while the liemitllul urn imprisons it I llreak the gluts, 
mid let the water take ffs o«ii coune ; AoUi it not embrace dust; and lose all 
118 former sweetness aiijl falness ? Trqlt ko are we, if we bar'd not the stay 
rather than the ^^stralut of marriage.-r^ir PhtUp Sydney. 

8TAXDI&0 cm CEREMONY. 

It IS the etiquette of Cambridge and Oxford, that no gentleman speaks 10 
another unleH be has been formally Introduced to> bin } and a story it told of 
a^vtudciit's refusing to assist another who had been upset In a hoak upon the 
Cam, Gtruggling to reach the bank, ” because be had not the honour of 
being acquainted with him." 

The VuluiAk of the London Satceuat JorsNAL may be had as follows;— 

S'uLVMB I., qpitaining Nos. I to 26, price &i. 6d. in doth. 

VoLt'MR II., containing Nos. 27 to 62, pnee be. ltd. In cloth. 

VoirmiiM 1 nn<l 11. bound together, containing the Numbm for 1839, price 
10 *. Gd in cloth. 

<Bacr Nomoshs and Parts, to romplcie SeU, moy always be obtained. 

London: WILLIAM 8MfTH, 11.1, Fleet Street. Edinburgh; Frasbb 
and Co. Dublin . Cunav an^ Co— Printed and Stereo!) ped by Bradbury and 
Evans, WhTtefrlars. 
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A STEAM VOYAGE ON THE MEEIT^^RANEAN. 

Puhtng the month of Jane, 1838, 1 t^a detained some time at 
MiirsciUos, waiting the arrival of a friend who had ^(^gnwd to 
accompany mo to the Levant. At when 1 had ^dioat 

determined to retrace ' my steps to Paris, and ascertain the 
ennse of delay, a letter came : my friend’s arrangements had 
lieen suddenly upset; and he could not If/ire Paris. It was 
Saturday, and it still wanted* som^ hours of sunset, so I in- 
st iiitly began to inquire tlie best method of proceeding to Malta. 
There were scveial ve&shM in the harbour, bound for the island, 
the skippers of wliielr each assured me that his vessel was snre 
to sail next diiy, or the day after at the farthest ; but I knew tb^ni 
too Avell to believe a word lliey said, — so, having satisfied rnvsell 
fioin njipearnnces that not one of them would lea\e the hti hour 
for at least ten days, I gave up the idea of proceeding in n siding 
vessel, and determined to try a steamer. The Prench po\ein- 
ment-stcamers were, I soon found, the only ones pl)ing between 
IMorscilles and I was infotmcij that the Sesostiis 

w’OulJ sail on Monday at four, r. m. I therefore returned to in\ 
hdtel, and made the ntces.ary prejiaratioiis for the voyage. ^ 

Next day I paid a visit to a fiu iid who had had some experienec 
in Levantine* hleamers, to nsl« his advice regarding what part of 
the vessel I should sail in, also regarding provision**, Ac. The 
wcalhcr had been extremely sultry for some w’eeks, #Rd no rain 
hud fallen in the South of P'ranctf for more than ^ noiith ; eoiise- 
(picntly a voyage of nearly a thousand miles on the,Mediterrancan, 
at that time, was likely to be a warm one. ^ 

My fiieud, after inquiring concerning mv travelling w'aidfobc, 
piouounced it suftieienf, come *iin, enmr tv/in, and advised 
me strongly to take a deck ]»assugc. The first <*abiii, ho remarked, 
was very expensive, both as regarded the jiassage inoii ’vand pio- 
visions, — the latter tluj passenger being obliged to pay for^wdicther 
he partake or not; but hi.s priiK'.|»al objection w’as the irifylerable 
heat arising from the sun, joined to that caused by the fire and 
vapour of six or scv’en days’ eleambig. '1,'he aeeond cabin was 
moderate in price, but in it also the passengers must pay c.\orbi- 
tant prices fur provisions, whether paitakeiiofor nut, while it was 
as hot as the first cabin. The decll, on the eontrarf , my friend 
assured nj^, could be tolerated (luting the day, as th^e,yvcre plenty 
of opportunities of sitting iii lh|||^hacte, whilst it was not 'too cold 
during the night $ ilierc w'as aQiOther jioiiit too, and a very imporU 
ant one to an l!hl|gli£hmiiii in a French boat; dcef-])asbeinge|s 
were allowed to owry their own provisions with them, or pureha.se 
from the steward, according as they felt inclined. Iluvang listened to 
lII these considerations and seriously weighed, the matter in my 
own mind, I determined on fhking a deck-passage. • 

On ^londay forenoon I repaired to the proper authsrities, said 
had my passport inspeeted. I then directed my steps io the Bri- 
tish Consul, and, having gol the necessary papers, proceeded to 
the office of the steamer, and proiiueing alUhese documents, left 
them in the hands of the clerk, paids my passage-money, and 
received a ticket containing the rules and regulations to be observed 
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on embarking a^ul daring the Voyage. They w’cre very strict, but, 
as I fonnd aftcr^Mids, “ more honoured in thc^breauh than in the 
observance.” * 

After my Ingg.ige was all packed, I summoned “boots,” ami 
consulted regarding the proper pi ovisions for ftli| voyage : the 
result wras, that we both sallied out together, and returned with the 
following, which, with the aldition of water, we judged sufficient 
for one man during a w'ft?k : — Two loaves of bread, each eighteen^ 
inches long, four pounds of biscuit, one pound of Fdrmesan cheese, 
two ponnd’^^of boiled betf, a pound of loaf-bugiir, and two bottles 
of brandy. The bteamer wms to vail*at four, .and I left nf^ hotel at 
till ce,alrpsscd in summer stj Ic. Wc had iibout fifteen minq^# walk 
to the place of emhjfikatioii. On leaving the hotel, the sun was 
oi»pre‘ssiv( ly warm, and the white dust blowing through the streets 
in dense clouds ; but ere we bad gone a hundred yards the rain 
began to pour, and long before we reached the quay, it fell in tor- 
lenls; — my cloak wos at hand, however, and wrapping it round 
me, I congratulttfed mv alf that long before i(s w*eti -lined cloth 
was wet through, the •'im would be as bright in the heavens as 
I ever. On ni riving at the quay, we found an immense number ot 
I little boats, the ittrnates of which wcrcjliery boHcitous for our 
favour, and having enibaiki d in one which had in awning to pro- 
tect us from the sun, I was soon on hoard the steamer with my 
I luggage. The nioineut I was on board, an offieer demanded my 
ticket, and rt‘feiring to ii bundle of papcis, said I was all right. 
It w'as within a f< w m iiutes of the lituc uf sailing, |ind passengers 
were arriving in ni(mbrrh, all of whom were asked for theii 
tickets, and a n ferenee lurule to the bundle of passportb cre they 
were let out ofnlhe iunnediute iUTvt’illancv of a warrant-officer 
armed with bvvord and pistol. So uniformly regular did every 
one’s passport appear to be, that I began t(^ think it was only a 
form to iiisport them, until tbe officer turning round to a German 
btudent who bad just appeared, demanded his bill of health. The 
student bald it had been left wdth tlic cleik, along wi^i bis other 
papers, when lie engaged his passage. The ofliSr called IMm “ a 
liar,” and baid that lie had never hud one. An o^cial from the 
land now stepped furwaid, and stilted that there bad been more 
passengcf^ ingagtd than hills of health taken, and that he attended 
ill consec|ueiice, as the steamer could not clceuixput until this matter 
was rcrtlfieil. On referring to the list of bills of health fiirnishcd, 
the Gennan shulcnt’s n.ime was not there, and in grciL WTath, 
£r«ie>q;ing in French, German, ^aiid Italian, he was obliged to pay 
three fiancs and a half to have bis according to lulc. « • 

At four o'elo(dy,hc Fobt-offire boat came aloiiglide ; some letter- 
bags and five smiul casks of silver moucy w»rc put on board in 
L charge of an officer, the larec bell w’as rung, nntf all those for the 
shore ordered fo <jui» tha vessel. The rrj^through the vessel 
now was “ I/aj}pfl, rnjtpi'l,'" (the calling of the names J and 
several petty offiei'is were empl((yed in gatlteriog the passengers 
from every^wrt of the vessel to the quarter-deck. As sood as tho 
first lientinant liad been informed that every one nncAaipl^d • 
with the vi'ssclwasnow on Ihepoop^the commisaailat began cdltlttg 
out the bit of passengers, each answering to his namei aad passing 
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to another part of the vessel. When the JUt was finiahed, the my two bottles. The day was a xemarkably beautiful one ; nobody 
commissariat informed the drst lieutenant that everything was was sick, but all enjoying themselves, by cither joining or passively 
right; the side ladders were drawn up, and in a few minnMi we looking at the sporting, leapifigi wrestling, and qnarter-sUfi; 

^ were out of the basin of Marseilles, ^md steaming through the blue which occupied the attention Of the crew ns well as passengers for 
waters of the Mediterranean. During the bustle attendibg our the greater part of the day. Thp pt^oises, too, seemed to join 
departure the rain poured with unabated fury, and continued to in thrt fun, as they sported in hundreds before, under, and on each 
do so until two o’clock next morning, whefn it stopped at sunrise, side of our vessel ; while the water was so transparent, that on 
It was soon pretty evident that the clothes Ihad on would looking over the bows, j;hese merry fish could be seen far, far down 
protect me during the night ; so the cloak was laid abide until 1 ha the water. In the attemooo, wc passed the island of Corsica, 
put on over my coat, a surtout, pi^t-coat, and mackintosh. The towards w^hich, os long aS it was in sight, a>l eyes were directed ; 
cloak 'Iftas then put above all, and 1 again congratulated myself on and many were (be cu||ies 1 heard vented forth against the English 
being^ully waterproof, as my mackintosh was of tlie great-coat nation, for their Jbroatmiiftt of the once obscure native of that little 
form and reached considerably below the knee. , isle (Napoleon) —“and one who, if he had lived,” said one of the 

When we were fairly at sea, one of the warrant-officers got each pasi^ngcra, « would have^made Paris the capital of Europe." In 
of the passengers to point out his luggage, which was stowed away the evening there were several card-parties formed — but whUt 
in different places, in order that no mistake might occur in the was not one of tlic games playctl. Thus the time passed away, and 
various ports at which we were to toufh : bj! the time (his was as the shades of night were di awing around, I picked out the 
accomplished, the deck wastibvered with passengers, who, tiiiding " softest plank," and, with ” a roeving-block" for my pillow, lay 
their berths too hot, preferred the wet of the deck to the heat of down and fell ablcop. 

the cabitt* In the first cabhr there were about twenty passengers I imagine llic night must have been a \eiy quiet one, as, when 
for I^j'ghom, four for Civita Vecehia, one for Malta, mid two for 1 was awakened, 1 found the sim had the start of me. In a few 
Athen's/ In the second cabin there were,^n Italian singer ju-o- minutes nil was bustle and confusion, passengers running hither 
ceoding to some one of ihe theatres on the Aduatic, a good- and thither, tumbling over baggage nfid ropes, with both of which 
nutured merry sort of fellow, who'^was never loth to enliven the the deck wa» again covered. Wc w'crc off the port of Leghorn, 
company with a song; five Italiun refui^ccs proceeding to the where a gicot many j>a‘^acngerp, two cla|scs, and an immense 
Papal states /or protedion ; (wo merchants of and fur liCghorn ; quantity of luggage had to be landed ; although to me it seemed 
two cooks ;Voceedjt)g by way of Alexandria to the establishment doubtful if passengers and luggage could be landed, and not at all 
of Lord Elphinstone in India; a very old Italian on his way to doubtful that the eaniriges could ni ^n account of the heavy 
the holy sepulchre; and several attendants belonging to paitiesiii Nwell setting in from the cast. It was Wk six in the morning, 
the first cabin. AVc of tjlic deck were more sehet. Tliere were four and the captain said he should remain eight hours here, but would 
German students (nurschenscbalt) returning from Paris to Au«>- not go into the harbtjur unless compelled. As soon as this 
tria; one Fanaariole returning from London to Constantinople, deteniunnl ion was known, the jinssengorB began to form them- 
and the writer. We, the deck-passengers, wereaoon acquainted, and sehts into parties, who elected one to make a bargain with a 
amber pipes and cigarl werp passed from one to another ; at last boatman. ^^'*n less than ten minutes from the time our anebor was 
the store of proviHqns was alluded to, — wc gathered roundalar|[e let go, tlicic could not be loss than thirty boats alongside, each 
barrel-head alid displayed our edibles. The other five had having from fqnr to sis men. Watermen arc the same nil tin 
many things 1 could not boast of — but 1 had one advantage, w’ith woild o\ei, coum qurntly there wa-> much wiaiigling before a bar- 
my brandy ; one of the bottles was ^iroduccd and a flask of water: gain was struck. Tltc ladder was at last let down, and the first 
our carouaal-bowl was an old tin jug, our tabic cloth a late number pnily began to descend ; but it was a task sufficient to try (he 
of ”Lc Naiionsl," out. table a harrcl-licml, while the rain poured nerves of the most Irrdy, ns the boat was one moment drawn 
down in torrents, andVe were obliged to put an umbi't 11a ovt r oiir from the l.'ddcr with great m locity, and the next dashed up against 
good things : nevertheless we all made a hearty incal-^the various it. One man was rather shy of letting go his hold, and he was 
storbs were free to all, and we laughed and talked over the idea of hauled out of tJm boat again alter Vis feet had been in it, immersed 
happinfSi tiivin^Sauch ^ do with outward things, ^^'llcu the up to the middle in water ; and had it not been for the two sailors 
repast was ftnyhed, each wrapped up his stores, and a good glass who manmnl llu, foot of the laifiler instantly hauling him in, he 
of braiidy^^Ml^ater, pipes and /ligars, songs and anecdotes, kept would have bicii much hurt, if not killed, between the ladder and 
us merry, sqidl had almost forgotten that it rained, w'hqn ihe in- the boat : as it was, he appeared neither hurt nor friglsiened, and 
creased Weigh); of my cloak recalled my attention ; it w'as now ten when the boat approached again, he leaped from the lauder at once 
o'clock at night, and the rloak was as wet as if it had been tossed into the bpitotr After receiving the proper number of passengers, 
in the sea ainoe we left Marseilles. None of us felt much cold eoch boat dropped asteni, wlierq it held on until the luggage was 
during the nl^t. ^»gentleman and his lady slept in their carriege lowered by ropes. In this manner, and in about two hours, all 
rn deck ; second carriage lifiis occupied by two footmen who had the passengers and their luggage were safely disembarked. The 
it in charge fir8t*cabin and one second^abin passengers last boatful was an English diplomatic gentleman, his wifo, and a 

kept tlie deck all night : the remainder of the pmongers preferred man and maul servant. The man-servant at once got into thr 
to be stewed below. At last the morning broke, dry and brilliant ; boat ; but the maid stood on the lower step screaming at the pitch 
our wet clothes vtete hung up here and there, boots and shoes of her voices aud no entreaty could make her put her foot iu the 
were picked from our feet, and ere six o’clock we were as merry boat : at last a sailor took her in his arms, aud stepping in with 
as cricketl^ fittlhg on the dry d&ck enjoying our breakfast, which her, laid her safely down in the bottom of the boat, where she 
we aeobmpanied by a small glass of brandy, and a large one of began to roar more lustily than ever, screeching that she was a 
. good a fiask of which some one drew from out his havre- dspwned woman. The lady now appeared on the last step ; a 
sack. « « ** sailor handed her in, and Jaid her also down in the boat. I never 

Before noon, every appearance of the former night’s rain had certainly saw two women^so terrified in my life— but the outward 
vaniifi^ s onr clothes were drp«-«nd go, 1 am sorry to say, were language of their fear was totally different. The servant acreamed 
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and beat the boat with her hands, white the tears ran from her It down with half a bottle of the wine profanely called haehrymm 
swollen eyes down her inflamed cheeks. The lady was dreadfully Chriati ; entered some of the churches ; visited tho holy tvell, 
pale, perfectly quiet, and, to afl appearance^ almost unconscious —which is said, and I think with truth, to contain the finest 
of everything around. , water in Europe ; took each»a bottle of it with us, and repaired on 

After the passengers i^re tdl disposed of^ the attentiODL of the board. Aj noon the mail-bags came alongside, and we held on 
crew was directed to the esrriagesy one of which was sooiMung, our course, leaving tlie island of Sardinia on our starboard quarter, 
and a large boat prepared to receive it ; but after many vain The day, as usual, was line ; various games and sports amused 
attempts to place it in the boat the design was abandoned^ and us : and at night, tho tent being again consinieted, the Greek and 
rather than run risk of losing the carriages, the anchor drss myself* turned in. At sunrise on Friday morning the volcano 
ordered to be weigl^sd, and we stood for the*harbour. That the Stiomboli ^as seen puffing fits if it were smoking u cigar. At 
reason of the captain’s unwiUingness to approasii the harbour was ^^Igkt a. m. we anchored in the Bay of Naples ; but nonS save the 
a quarrel of some sort was evident, as fhe harkour-officers would mail-boat was allowed to communicate with the shore — a rd^ulation 
not allow any of the warps to be fastened *to the shbre, which which raised tho choler of the many watermen paddling around 
eaused a great deal of abuse from all parties. At last our 6te*amer abused the officers in no measured tenauoge, and were 

was safely moored alongside nf a large Swedish vessel ; and as it answered with equal nannth. 


still viiiuted five hours of the time appointed for sailing, four of us 
joined together, and, hiring a boat, went asliOj*e. No one prevented 
our landing ; no one asked for our passports even on entciing the 


At ten the mail-boat returned ; the anchor was again weighed, 
and wc steered (fown V)wards the Straits of Messina. During tile 
afternoon the coast of bieiiy appeared mi sight ; imd at sanrise on 


town ; and if they had, we rould not have given them, as they J^aturday jaorning ue were in sight nf Mount Etna, covered with 
were in the hands of the commissariat. The streets were burning continued visible nearly*lhe uhoJe day, andUIong after 


hot, and glared unpleasantly to the eye. The cafes were filled V*®* disappeared. At cunset no land ms to be 

with smol<er8 and drinkers : we wandered up one street and ^own o'^uck on Sunday morning the steamerdropped 

another for several hours — smoked our ]npcs, drank our eofiee ond anchor in the harbour of the island of Malta. 

iced punch — bought each a bottle of rum, and a pipe head shaped — < 

as a bust of Napoleon* ond repaired on board our steamer in good MENTAL EXERCISE IN RELATION TO HEALTH, 

lime. \t (wo p. ^r. the mail-baRS came on boar<l, the anchor was Wuatbver opinion may be eotertaine-i respecting the merits 

weighert, ami wc .teamed m.t of the port. founders of a new science St mind indc 

At tcKhorn we hadlepie greater part gf our passengers j all peadcntly of any j-revious system of metaphysics, all who are 
tlic deck ones but nin?'anaariote and myself were gone. The j„age8 uuMiimonJy award to them the credit of having 

stcontcr was not so crowded nor so merry, but tl.e day was as 

l,ot as ever : and towards evening it blew a capful of wind. All the mind mid body, and tho powerful, aevw- 

the imshengors but Ceorgidas and myself were biek . we, Rohm- . ^ r .1 ^ a.. s. 

. 1 /. A n / A V ceasing action and reaction of those two constituents of our 

son ( ru&oe-nkc, uoustructed of tarpaulins a .sort of tent, and ^ , .i mi 1 ^ 

, s . . 1 !• j A * 1 t .A nature upon catli other. They liavc, moreover, traced the conse- 

Georgidtts having aii oriental coverlid, we strctche^rit under its ^ . .... . , ... 

> tiuences, so inoineutous to man, of this connwion, and have laid 

shade and soon fill asleep. ‘ , , 1 ir .1 ■ • • r tf j 

. ^ ^ , , It--,*. down rules deuueeil from their inquiries for the practical guidance 

At four next murning wc were awakened by muring the enchor , , . * , . ... . . 

, , . . 1. i- j a- S'.- -a. • I of meutdl trauuug, •which are gradually gaming ground, and ore 

drop, and on turuing out, found we were off C mta \ e^'chia. hi . . , , . 

, . 1 1 I I a V s , destined to subvert much that is btill adhered to in education. By 

a short time we were burrounded by boats, but no one was allowed si 1 - j 1 1 • . . . f 

. , ..... w. , ^ . these means they have coificrred benefits upon mankind, which 

to approach, as one or two boats, w.th tho Papal flag in the stem eventually arrive at the con- 

piilleil round and round the steamer. It appeared tliat wc were j.jusion, th,t much of (licir scieure, on wfich they now most pride 
deemed in quarantine, and must await oxaniiiiatiou of the hills of themsehrs, is not based on nature — or, at least, consists of hasty 
health before any commanication with the shore coul4 be held, deductions from, or too extended geueralLsutions of, facts that are 
It was tlie 14th of June, a^oiemn festival day, and could undeniable. ^ 

easily discern moving along the shore, a long procession of priests, have the advantages derived from this l^urc^eeit confined 

friars, soldiers, crosses, crosieA, banners, and Ither ecclesiastical fo the early periods of life : it has been shown that, throughout 
appendages, as also immensely large lighted candles, although it human existence, he who wouldtcnjoy the highest degree of health 
was godtt daylight. At fcu o'cloek wo permission, and must byr iu miml that that blossing is the resrftrfoer^ condi- 

. nv -A • 4. • VI 1 ai. tions. of the mmd as well as of the body, and that the relation 

went ashore: the procession was filing its interminable length ; • 

,, , , ... , w • , , wbichlhey bear to each other IS one of the most influential circum- 

IhronirlLmthe streets, while every head was uncefered and everv .1. .1 j....* 


MENTAL EXERCISE IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained respecting tbe merits 
of phi enulogists a*, the founders of a new science of mind iodc- 
pendently of any jirevious system of metaphysios, all who are 
competent judges uuaUimously awar.l to them the credit of having 
shown mure clearly than had ever before been dune tlie intimate 
oonneiion between the mind and body, and tho powerful, uever- 
ceasing action and reaction of those two constituents of our 
nature upon oath other. They liave, moreover, traced the conse- 
t|uences, so luoineulous to man, of this connj^ion, and have laid 
down rules doduonl from their inquiries for the practical guidance 
of meutdl trBiuiug,*whii.h are gradually gaining ground, and ore 
destined to subvert much that is btill adhered to in education. By 
these means they have coificrrod benefits upon mankind, which 
may well console them, should they eventually arrive at the con- 


was godtt daylight. At fbn o’clock wo ^ot permission, and 
went ashSre : the procession was filing its interminable length 
Ihrongl^the streets, while every head was unctfered and every 
knee bent before it. In th% procession there could not have 


itances on which health is dependent. 

The functions of the nervous system, and especially of its centre 


been fewer than ten thousand soldiers and about ^vo thousand principal organ, the br|in, have been explained in a previous 
priests : some of the latter were carried on cushioned seats, bqrne paper, (in No. 38,) to which we beg to refer our readers, as eflh- 
on men’s shoulders, and shaded by a canopy supported on long taining the stq|pment of the facts on which wlAt follows is based. 
]>ole8 by four men ; others walked under a canopy— but these From that article it will be seen that thesfunctions of tho ucr- 
were dignitaries. The great mass nf the priests were of course on system are twofold ; one set relating, to the prouessos of the 


foot; some of them worelihqps, others sandals, bflt at least one- 
third walked barefoot. After the procession had passed, we \rent 


organic life, the other giving rise to thd jihenomnia of animal 
existence. Of the latter clans we may regard thn operations of the 
moral nnd intellectual being as the highest dovelojpmefts ; and 


up to the town, where we found all the shops shut, and flags T™' 

* ^ they are all but universally referred to the bram as the spat of the 

Buspen e rom 7 o o ^ “ ows. At the corners of a great wiv^out which tho auimatii^ principle would novwiimaiiifoai 

many streets pavilions were erected, In jnhirh w ere cr08sev»and to our senses, and throujh which it te brought IWo COmmtt . 

candles burning. Before these the pious Catholic might be seen nlcation with the material world. 

on his knees, crossing himself and saying his prayqyv. At last It is this circumstance — that tho same orgSih is engaged in 

we found a troiteur’s, where we had an excellent dinner ; washed carrying on the merely vegetative processes, and in tho operationa 
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of reasoni imagination^ and aentiment — which occaaions the j 
mutual influence of mind and body. 

Nor let it be thought strange that funelions so dinimiUr, and 
nj)parently incongruous, should be devolved upon one material 
organ. The body is designed to be the minister to the soul, the 
latter being set over it as its guide and ruler. It if needful, 
ihcrcforc, that the vital energies should be brought under the coii- 
Irol of the will ; and this could best be ‘cflecled by making that 
organ which was saiected as the medium between the mind and the 
fxternal world the regulator and director of *thc corporedt pro- 
cesses. * « 

Exercise is as essfntial to the health of the brain ds to that of 
any othfr organ, and with precisely the Bai]||e limilaiians and ex- 
ceptions. It must be proportioned to tlie strength of the brain in 
its vigour and duration, and fitted to call into action all the parts 
and faculties o( tie organ. Every function of the body, more 
especially every voluntary action, takes from the hroin a portion of 
that vital energy which it is its peculiar office to furnish, and thus 
f' ts it in oction to supply the deficiency tlmreby occasioned,' Ii> 
like manner, every exercise of mind, from the mere reception of 
impressions upon the organs of sense, up to the most abstnirt 
speculation, acts upon the brain, tending to exhaust its energies ; 
but, when not excessive, stimulating it to healthful nod invigorat- 
ing actTc^. ^ 

The nervous system, during infancy and clflidhood, is predomi- 
nant in the animal economy ; the various organic processes are 
now in their greatest vigour ; the whole system is full of life and 
activity, aud hence the heaviest demands are made upon the con. 
trolling and directing powers of the nervous system : moreover, 
though the mnd is as yet incapable of seasoning and reflection, 
it is incessantly employed in receiving impressions from all the 
senses; n new world is around and wilhi^ it, striking, with a 
force and power unknown in after-life ,Mipon the tender and sensi- 
tive hruin. Hence, though the nervous system is, comparatively 
speaking, ipOst active and largely developed, the labours ivtfiosed 
upon it by the wants of the body ^ quite sufficient to occupy all 
its powers. Since, then, the amount of toil inevitable is so great, 
the utmost edhtion^s requisite in imposing otlnr tasks upon then, 
brain. 

Many parents and teachers there are, Tfotiyiihstandiri|, whose 
el lief object seems to be to occupy all the feeble mental powers of 
cliildren, from the eailiest dawn of reason, in incessant efforts at 
the artjuisitiun of hook^knowledgc ’,*who, wholly mistaking the 
nature and end of educdi|on, and ignorant of the human constitu- 
tion, deem that they best promote the interests of those eomiuilted 
to their cure by shutting them up from the sights and sounds of 
nature (from which the unshackled child does, in truth, derive a 
fund of know^'lge^ more extensive and valuable, because better 
raleuliile& for reee^on and comprehension in the youthful mind 
than any to be gathered by them from books), and compelling 
them to wear out their temper and energy on tasks which have no 
interest or attraction for them, and are too often utterly lynsuited 
to their years and wants. I'he consequences of tills sad mistake 
have hecn often told, hut they must he told again. . D 
111 health, in some shape or other, must follow such a course ol^ 
training. The nervous influence, div cited fiom the natural 
eiiniinels, no longer supplies the vifcd power to the vegetative 
organs; the tligestive functions may, jierhaps, first he affectid; 
then the blood is (icteriorated in quality, and ■the body cod.sc- 
queptly arrested in Its career of ra])id dt^velopaihnt ; ^the brain 
its4[r, dejgrHM ofUhQ ||equisite stimulus dnd support from the 
blood, an^ able to support its multif^orious duties, 
cither pliy^ft or intellectual ip thus, in a brief space, disease, 
rapidly Drio|lDg OH dissolution, or destined to tcrminaie in the 
game catajttMphe by slow and lingering steps, is implanted ^in the 
youngs an^ susceptible frame. Or the course of events may be 
somewhat different, v The undue excitement of the brain mayx 
divert ^0 large a preperlikim of the vital current into its blood- 
vessels. As wehwe before pointed out (No. 50), this is necessa- 
]d}/ ottenM oeixesponding increaM of development and 


activity in the whole nervour system ; and thus it may at first 
appear that a provision is made to obviate the evils that might 
otherwise flow from the excelsive <^ltivation of the Intellect. And 
nature docs make the effort, but then it is at the expense of all the 
other parts of the body ; the bones and muscles languish for want 
of the proper supply of blood; wldle tKh nervous system, excited 
to an ntraordinary degree of vigour, and no longer meeting with 
the reHistance which the other parts of the system in a healthy 
state oppose to it, becomes too powerful: all the vitol energies are 
coneentrated in «it, and then for a time the^mind may rapidly 
expand its faculties i parents and friends mqy be charmed with 
displays of precocious reflection and genius, and flatter themselves 
with the hope of continuDUS progre^sioff until maturity, and of 
unheard-of intellectual greatness ; but the dream will — must — 
soon , he dissipated by the sad reality of broken-down health, of 
mental imbecility, and probably of death. It is vain to think that 
plans so opposed to the plainest laws of the human constituthm 
can result in aught but fiuilure and disajipoiiitmcnt. ^ 

These are the more serious cases, which, though by no means 
rare, aie of seldom occurrence compared with the innumerable 
instances in which the constitution is weakened, and permanent 
ill-health produced, by years of unremitting application to the 
various branches of scholostic education. To these evils young 
females are by far the most exposed. The circle of accomplish- 
ments they are now exported to possess is ho extensive, that the 
acquisition demands the undivided appluMtion of all their time and 
faculties ; their lives are a succession of tasks and lessons, inter- 
rupted only by the intervals of sleep, and the hurried moments 
licgructgingly given to meals ; so tliat when the time ariives when 
they are freeil from this wearisome disrinlinc and are evpectcd to 
reap its benefits, thc]^ are too often u^pable of exerting their 
talents, and possessed with a thorough di^lffiit for that on which 
they had, iierliaps unwillingly, spent so much of the most precious 
period of existence. 

Let it, then, be well understood that the physical and animal is 
the basis of the spiritual and intellectual in man, and is therefore 
first devclo))|‘d ; that the fust task of the brain is to supei intend the 
growth of thS ho^j', and docs not become fitted for that which is 
afterwards its highest and afipropriate cmploynicut until infancy, 
childhood, and youth have passed away. W hy is man capable of 
his noblest intellectual exertions only after the body is fully deve- 
loped, ‘and susceptible of no greater perfection ^ Fur this, among 
other reasons, that until then the brain has much more of its 
energies absoibed in the^rgauic processes than is afterwards the 
cose. The habitat ion once finished, there remains only the rare 
of seeing that its integrity be mainluined ; the vegetative functions 
arc now (Carried on w'ith less rapidity, and require less nervous 
energy fo{ their siipcrintendenee : n^‘w, then, is the time when the 
brain may more completely and in(cii^cly labour in the service of 
the mind, without lisk to that on which its powers aud the mate- 
rial operations of the mind are dejiendent. 

Nor let it be suppoifed that* we are lAw advocating the ^topriety 
of leaving the childish intellect uncultivated and uninformed. 
What w^e "desires 1*0 see abolished is the unnatural stii^ulus to 
whicii children are subjected iii to^,many schemes of intellectual 
education now in vogue. 1 n this, as in the other subjects con- 
nected with hfalth, we wish simply to impress upon our readers 
the'^wisdom of allowing nature to speak out ; to beware of pervert- 
ing natural tendencies — of cramping either the youthful limbs or 
intellect. It is*by no means a necessary consequence that the 
child who cannot read should be ignorant ; give his faculties but 
room to cxpanil — place him where the'^beautics of nature may be 
opemto his gaz^ filling his mind with wonders and mysteries, and 
his innate desire for knowledge will prompt him to observe, to 
compare, and to inquire. Thus mgy the best of preparations be 
made fpr entering upon more formal and systematic stndy, to 
whicii he will come with an ardent love of knowledge, a deep 
feeling of the pleasures whic^ it is capable of bestowing, a frame 
healthy andv buoyant, spirits energetic and untiring; advantages 
which will enable him quickly to overtake and outstrip the poor, 
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puny, bickly child, who started before him in the race of know, 
ledge with uoue of these acquivments, and under manifold disad- 
vantages. 

Intellectual pur&uits may be madn subservient to the promotion 
of bodily health as well a» to mental excellence. It is frequently 
a point of great importance, even with this view, to instU klbits of 
study in youth, so that they may become permanent in after-life. 
In all civilised countries there are classes of men who, never hav- 
ing been under the necessity of exertion, either physical or intel- 
lectual, and Buffere^ to grow up without proper niental training, 
fall into those languid helplebs states which aro^rommoaly called 
nervousness, ennui, hypechdndriasis, ; all diseased biatc^ of 
the nervous system, occasioned by a wan^ of (fuAcient eiuploymeut 
for its energies, which might be usefully absorbed in intellectual 
rxen'ise, if not needed to maintain bodily exertion. Nervousness 
rlq^fly afTects females whose habits arc sedentary, and nmnifebts 
itbeir diy the extraordinary effects produced upon them by causes 
which on healthy persons make scarcely any impression : it the 
result of an accumulation of nervous energy or excitability, occa- 
sioned by the deficiency of bodily and mental exercise. Hysteria 
— a term which includes a vast number of painful afTci'tions, all 
dependent on a peculiarly susceptible state of the nervous system 
— is confined to this latter class of jiersons. In attributing j,liis 
disense paitly to the waut of proper mental employment, wc arc 
borne out by Dr. Copland, ulio soys, a delicate and luxuiious 
mode of living and rearing ; neglect of whatever promotes the 
powers of the eonslitutiou, especially of suitable exercise in the 
ojieii air, of early hours as to sleeping and rising ; an over-refaned 
mode ot edueatioii, and the excitement of the imagination and 
Giiiotions, to the neglect df|^he intellectual poweis and moral sen- 
Unients ; too great u ^M^Stion to miibic and the perusal of exeitiiig | 
novels,'-’ ull serve to piodiicc that state of the neivous system of 
which hysteria is one of the must frequent iiulioations.” 

ill this country there is a very large and important class of men 
who are exposed to the most serious evils by the cveessive mental 
labodr and excitement to which they are constantly subjest. They 
arc found chieily in what aio called the middle raidA — the men 
who are engaged in connnai'ei.il and professioatl pursuits, and 
whoae untiring energy in the ])robeeution of their vaiious objects 
has piincipally contributed to giNC to the Hiirish people that 
ehararlcr for jicrscvcrnucc and indctatigHble industry wUih it 
enjoys nil over the world. This is one (.fleet of their habits of 
mind and action of which wc may well hr proud ; but there is a 
feaiful drawback, which is not generalTy taken into account. 
Whut is the influence of those habits on individual hnjipincss, is 
an inquiry, however, ol no mean importance. Here w<kare con- 
fined to their beating upon hqgltii, a point of view' in wych they 
are any thing but pleasing Many, oh many, arc the thousands of 
those who, in their eager pursifit of business, ^ literal y or pro- 
fessional lame, sacrifice all that could make success a blessing ! 
who bectync so utterly abslprbcd in ,thc consideration, day after 
day, hourtafter hour, of the virnnSf as quite to lose sight of the 
e/id ; who not only forget llie high destinies of mjn and the true 
aim of oH excition, but become insensible even the monitions 
which their hard-pressed frails are constantly giving them of 
yie.ding powers and the approach of insidious diseasi^ Tlie cause 
of this disease is manifest. The vital energies are almost w iK^ly 
expended in maintaining the unnatural exertions of the brain us the 
organ of thought; in spite of which, the cares apd anxiclus ol 
business, perhaps more than the mere amount of intellectual 
labour required for tlic carrying on of any branch of adc, wear out 
and exhaust its powers, lienee, while all the organic functions 
are enfeebled— while digestion scarcely goes on at all, and *tlie 
organs concerned in that most important process aie worn out 

with ineffectual toil, or languish for want of sufficient lexerclse 

while the muscles become weak and flaocii}, the blood deprived of 
its sustaining virtues, diverted out ofithe natural channels, and 
sent in disproportionate abundance to ^he brain, that oigan itself 
daily grows less able tcraccomplish the tasks imposed *u non it, or 
to sustain the burthen of cares with which it is overwhelmed. Can 


we wonder, tlien, at the pale, sickly countsnances which we meet 
in crowds, in all the great marts of our trade and commerre ; at 
the insanily and suicide which so frequently come like a thunder- 
clap to dash into the dust the hopes of the ambitious and aspiring, 
and to reader utterly null and void, so far as the indivicluai is 
concerned, a whole life of stupendous exertion and unmitigated 
slavery ? We do notf tUcse are the natural, the incvitablo conse- 
quences of habits so opposed to the laws of our cuustitution. 

Nona arc so apt to fall into errors of Ihih kind as young and 
ardent Ftudents. They must^ told that, high and noble os may 
be their olijtets, these will not sceuro them fiom the penalties 
attached to th% breach of the natural laws, fhould they, in the 
pursuit of knowledge, ho led to transgress them. **The suti 
shines upon the Just aud the unjust and in like manner no dis- 
tmetion is made, as to physical consequences, Ifetween those w'ho 
exhaust their powers in pure high-minded labours wr the benefit of 
mankind at large, and those whose whole soul is intent on some 
low, selfish puisifil of gain or sensual pleasure. Incalculable 
the losses which the w'orld has sustained by the premature death 
of those whose youth gave promise of faculties and dispositions 
fitted to bfstow upon their fcllow-jreatures the highest benefits, 
but whose insatiable desire of knowledge was pursued iiT a manner 
and t8an extent which blighted their ow’n hopes, and disg^f^inted 
the expectations of iwankiiid. • 

Could wc hut succeed in showing that the objects for the attain 
ment of which the plans on which we have animadverted are pur 
sued : that the fond desire of seeing his child arrive at distinction 
and eminence, which prompts the parent to stimulate the mental 
faculties of the >oung so/ar beyond the limits of safety ; that the 
hope of obtaining iichcs, power, or fame, which urges on so many 
I men to make their lives an incessant stiuggle, devoting all tluir 
energies to a single object, and neglecting every other considera- 
tion : — if, we say, wc could convince our readers as strongly as we 
are ourselves convinced that the'te and all such desires and hopes 
are thwarted and defeated bjj the means taken to gratify and 
accomplish iluin, we should, mOre cftcctii ally than by any othei 
method, effect our purpose of iuducing them to yield obedience to 
the laws of health in rt’fcrt*nec to mental habi^/ 

The parent who clierishes the praiseworthy expectation of 
intellectual excellence in his children, should begin to perform his 
share in its rLali«ation by doing all that lies in hi.s power to pro- 
mote their general health, l,ct him caiefully abstain from apply- 
ing any stimulus to their minds, other than that which the cver- 
active thoughts of the young themselves supply. Above all, lit 
him not be deceived by premature displays of intelligence beyond 
the years of his child ; let him take them rather as warnings — as 
indications of morbid seiisihihty and excitement, which, unless 
repreB.**ed and removed, wiU probably terminslfl^iii a maMner the 
revcibc of that which he may fondly anticipate. It is certain that 
precocity is a symptom of dangerous disease, whiAi is aggravated, 
and often rciiderid incurable, by injudicious mental training. 

To tluisc who, ill the prosecution of their favourite imjeef.s 
neglect their liLolth, and expose themselves to a degree of mental 
teil an9 exeifcnient greater than is consistent with safl (y, wc would 
say, tlmt although they may for a time appear to go on with 
iuiiminly, and to make rapid strides towaids the nccomplibhmeut 
of their cherished plans, yet in reality tluy lun gre^t hazard #{ 
eventually boilig ^sers:, even in (his rcspict, bg tin' means which 
they have adopted. OlUn, in similar circuinsj|anecs, do the mental 
powers break down, nild become incapable of any, or but feeble, 
exertions at a time when, had they bc9A'4Kioderafl4|r used, they 
would still have bein m the vigour of their prime, — hJiving 
been matured, strengthened, and exalted by exporience^ they would 
have been capable of greater elfort® than ever. These evils tlicy 
eneounterg these advantages thej^ throw away, for the dike of 9 
brief period of extraordinary activity while the intcUdkt* slm 
iSimature and inexperienced, t'heir foUy be likened.!^ that 
of children who, charmed by the glowing coloutUaxid sweet soents 
of the flowers in spring, would pluck thotn, soibit to either and 
decay, forgetful or ignorant of the rich harvest of Mt which 
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autumn might otherwise bestow for the support of the body aa 
well fts for the gratihcation of the senses 
It IS evidtnt, thtn, that the connexion of mind and body it not 
a merely Rpecululuc truth, but 040 fraught with many most 
important cousequbiices to both. The external manifestations of 
mind — na) c^(n its inmost feelings and opeiations— -Ire greatly 
intliiciucd by the body , all the functions ci the latter, with their 
iniiumeiabU variations, acting to some extent on the enrrent of 
thought and feeling that is inoebsanily passing through ilig mind, 
Ttnd tiequeiitly giving use to pormanent associatioiib among oui 
idtas, 01 even to whole trams of fhonght. And, u|i the other 
hand, the state of the mind — its indolence or aq^vity — its buoy, 
oncy cAid cheerfulnesb, 01 dtpiession and ^oom — its freedom 
from rate and anxiety, 01 the reverse — ^is one of the chief causes 
of the healthy or ipilicalthy condition of tlie body , all its rapidly 
shifting phenomena having then due iffect on the wliole animal 
economy. In short, so intimate is their connexion, that it ib little i 
surpribing that many have ai lived at the co^clubiaii, that the mind 
nnd body foim one tndivisi 6 /e Wm/e, no more ca])abb, either of 
them, ot separate existence than respirulioa is of going on after 
the heart has ceased to circulate the llood , an tiroi m loubtcdly, 
but one Wmch has a dcgice of plausibility bufTicient to impose 
upon who, leaving out of coDMdeialion tlic purely metephy- 
siral view ot the question, fix thtir atitnliontpn farts of the bind 
about which we hive now been occupied, to thi cxchii^ionof those, 
not less numerous and indubitable, which piove the existence of a 
power within us cajiahle of tiiumplnng ovei all tin impediments 
and obstacles of the body, and of assc riiiig its ituU ][ c iidtent ond 
more exalted natuie. ^ 

• — ^ 

( ito^s gui snoMhd. 

What am I —how nroduec ! 1 '— and (01 what end 
Wlienre drew 1 bt ms ■’—to what poiiid tffiid j* s 

Am 1 the aboiulqo d orphan of 1 hn 1 < hniKc 
Drnpp d by wildUtoinns in disorder d d iiuc 
Or from on endless chain of rauvns wronght 
And of uh^Kinklng ^ubvUucc burn vMlh ihoufflit, 

By motion which bcRan without 1 < iitiw, 

Supromil) wist wlUiout drsif^n or 1 iW»« 

Am I but wluil 1 Hctni, mere lie h iin 1 hi )o 1.. 

A biaiirliiug ihaonel with a ma«j flood 

The purple vtream that tbroush nn c&sils glides, 

Dull an 1 uoconscioUM flows like < ominoii ti les , 

The pipes through whith the nrdiug juieos stray 
* Are not that thinking /, no more than thi y , 
c TliVfrvilft, compacted with traiwtudsnt skill 
01 moving joints obedient to m> will, 

Nursed fium the fruitful gl^bc, Itki yondci tree, 

Vr^axesaiid wasns , 1 call it vuu , not Hr 

New matter still the inoul lerliig moss libtiiiiis t 

The mansion changed the tenant still remains, « ^ 

And from the fleeting etreim pi pair d bv food, ^ 

DlMinct at is the swimmer from Uk flood 
hat am I then ?— sun of a moble birth , 

' B^parmt's right I own as mothn, J arth | 

But I lainf superior lineage by my |i*^» ^ 

Who w irni dflho unthinking clod with|||^vcidy Are t 
Eosence dlviat niili lift km clay alia} d, 

^y doiihltt filature double instinct sway'd , 
f ‘With look erect, I dart tfiy longing oyo, 

^m wing d 10 part, and gain my native sky , ^ 

^ Istrivt to mount— but Bhriwe alas I m vain— ^ 

^^led to this mailf Ulobe with magic chalai 
N«w w ivli sVifi thought I ranlfc firom pole to pole , 

View worlds oroutsl thmr flaming centres roll , 

Wmt alaiAy poHen Ihefar c idleas motions guide 
Throegh the same tracklast laths of bouadlMS void 1 


1 trace the bluing er niet*s fiery tail. 

And weigh the whirling |da$ets in a sgale. 

Those godlike thoughts while eager 1 pursue, 

Some glittering trifle offei'd to my view— 

A gnat, an insect of the meanest kmd— 

Riase the new-bem Imago from my mind 
Some lowly want craving Importunate, 

Sharp as the griening mutlff at my gate, 

Cail[| 2 *f^ from heavenly truth this reasoning me, 
And tells nfe I'm a brute u much u he 
If or sublimer wings of love and praise, 

My soul^bove Ulh starry vault 1 raise, 

Luipd by soino \ain conceit or shameful lust, 

1 flag. I droop, and flutter in the du&t 
7 ho towermg lark thus from her lofty strain 
Stoops to an cmmit or a barley^grain 
By udveiso gusts of jarrmg instincts tost, 

I rove to om , now to the other roast , 

To blus unknown my lofty soul aspires. 

My lot uni qual to my vast desires, 

As, ’mongst the hinds, a child of royal birth 
I luds hU high pedigree by conscious worth. 

So man among hia fi Ilow brutos expose d, 

^ res he s s king.- but ’tis a king deposed 
Pit} him, hcHSlc , >ni , by no law confined. 

Are bnrr'd from devious paths by br ing blind , 
Whilst man, thiough opening views of vano 11 ways 
C Qiif tin led, by the aid of knowledge ^travs , 

Too weak I m boose jrt choosing^ ^l ui haste 
One niomc nl gives the picasm r anddiMvtc , 

Dill d by past nunuUs while the prcHcul cl >}, 

I he flaitenng future still must give the joy , 

Nl 1 1 nppy, but omuBcd upon the road, 

^ And like }c u llioiif litless of his last abode— 

''SJirthi r nrxt sun his bring shall risiraiu 
To cnoT '■bs nothing, hippiiiess, or pain 
Aiound me lo the thinking thoughtless cievv 
Bi wilcfit d e tell th Ir liffirmt paths i ursm , 

Of tliPhi 1 isk tbo WR) the first rej lies, 

Thou art a ^rd, ond sends nu to the skirs , 

Down on the turf, tlir next, thou two ligg d btost, 

1 here fix thy loV, thy bliss and endless rest 
Between these wide extremes the length Is surh, 

I find I know too little or teo mivh 
, Almighl} Power I by whose most wise command 
Tlelplcss, forlorn, umertain. here I stand. 

Take Ihi^ faint glimmering ol thyself awav. 

Or break into my suul with perfert day I 
Tins said, I xpanded lay the sat^^ text— 

The balm the light, the guide of souls perplex d I 
Thus^V** i>eni(.htcd traveller that siraya 
Ihrough doubtful paths en^s the morning ra}S ; 
TTbe nightly mist and Uuck.descendlng dew 
Pdhing, unfold the fields and vaulted blue 
Ob, Truth dlvinfl t enlighten’d by th} ray, 

1 grope and guesa no more, but see my way 
1 hou clear dst the secl^t of my hfgff descent, 

And told me what those mystic tfkens meant , 
Marki of my birth, which 1 had worn in vain. 

Too hard fur worldly uges to explain. 

Zeno’s were vain— vain Epicurua’ schemes— 

Their systems false, delusive were their dreams { 
Dnskill'd my tv ofbld nature to divide* 

One nursed my pleksure, and one nnrsed my pride , 
JTbose jarring trutl a which human wit beguile, 

Thy lacrad page thus bids me reconcUe. 
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DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

In thr higtnry of tike human face, there are few things which at 
first, sight apjiear so remarkable as the prodigious value which, by 
cnnimon consent, in all ages and ill alltjiviUsed countries, has been 
attaciiod to the diamond.* That a house with a large , estate, the 
means of living not only at ease but in splendour, should bf set in 
competition with, and even deemed inadequate to the purchase of, 
a transparent cryatallisod atone not half the size of a hen^s egg, 
seems almost a kind of insanity. It wduld indeed truly deaefve 
this name, if the pq^chaser were to part with whaHhe seller would 
acquire by such a taansfer. If, for the consefeouancss of possessing 
a diamond of nearly three quarters of an ounce .weight, a country 
gentleman were to pay Mndly thouana4cP°’^^^^ ready money, 
and an annuity of four tliousand pqund]} ITesides, he would, 
very dehcrvcdly, incur some risk fkf a statute of lunncy ; yet not 
only the above sum was given, but a^atept of nobility intb the 
bargain, by the Empress Catherine of Russia, for the famous 
diHiiiond of Nadir Shah. In this cose, however, altljougU the 
scllcr^acquired much, the purchaser did nut updergn.any personal 
privation ; and, in reality, notwithstanding Ih^ costliness and high 
estimation of diamonds, they arc not put in competition with the 
snbslautiikl comforts and conveniences of life. Among ornaments 
and luxuries they however unquestionnhly occupy, and have ever 
occupied, the liighcsl rank. Even Fashion, proverbially capricious 
as biic is, has rcTimined steady iu this, one of her earliest attach- 
ment'', doling probably three or foutt thousand years. 'I'iieretnust 
be, till rt fore, in the nature of tliingfbpome adoq^te reobou lor 
this universal consent, which becomes a cuiioum object of Inquiry. 

The utility of the diamond, great as it is iu some respict^, enters 
for little or nothing into the calculation of its piice ; at least, all 
that portion of its value which coustitutes the ditlercncc Ijctweeii 
the eosl of an eiilirc diamond and an equal weight of diamond 
powder, must he atlrilmW^jJ to other ciuses- 

Thc beauty of thj^s^y^i, d#'pendmg on Us uniivnlled lustre,!', 
no doubt, (he eireunistunce >^hirh originally brought it into notice, 
and still continues to uphold it in the jiublii' CMtiuialion ; and eer- 
thinly, nntw'ith.'ttuiuiing the bnialliies.s of Us hulk, there is not any 
buhstnnee, natural or artifudsd, which can sustain any coitipnrison 


portable form posbiblc ; and in this respect what is there that can 
he compared to diamonds, which possess the portability, without 
the risk, of bills of exchange ? It may further be remarked in 
favour of this species of property, that it is but little liable to fluc- 
tuation, and has gone on pretty regularly increasing in vaMie, inso- 
much thg^ tiip price of stones of good quality ia considerably 
higher than it w'as some years ago. 

The art of cutting polishing diamonds has a twofold object ; 
first, to divide the natural burfaec of the stone in a symmetrical 
manm^, by means of highly-polished polygonal planes, and thus 
to briifg out to the best advaut(||(e the wonderful refulgence cj 
thih beautiful gem ; and secondly; by cutting out such flaws as may 
happen to He near surface, to rCDbove tlyise hlemislaeB which 
materially detract from its beauty, and consequently from its value. 

The removal of flaws is g. matter of great importance ; foT, owing 
to the form in wliieh the diamond is cut, and its high degree of 
refrangihility, (ho smallest fault ib magnified, qpd becomes obtru* 
flively vUihh- mi every face. Fop this reason* olio, it is by no 
means an easy matter at all times to ascertain whether a flaw is or 
is not Mii»erficial^; and a person with a correct and well-practised 
eye may ofleii )>ureli*be to great advantage stones which nppe*^ 
to bo Hawed quite (li rough, hut arc, in fact, only superfluially 
hlend.-hed. 

Tilt* mcAit cslremed, and at Ibc same time rarest colour of the 
oriental iiihy, is pm e carmine, or (Slood-red of considerable inten- 
sityjjorining, wlicn well polished, n blaze of the most i^quisite 
and nnti\ulled tint. It ho'vevpr, more or less pale,4t1id miaed 
with blue iu xarioHs proporlioim ; hence it occurs rose-red and 
reddiHh-white, enm-ton, peach -blossom -red, and lilac-blue, the 
latter variety being named oriental amethyst. It is a native of 
I'egii, and said to he found iu the sand of certain streams near 
the to^ of Scrian, the capital of that country ; it also occurs, with 
sapphiie, in the Mimli of the rivers of Ceylon. A ruby perfect, 
both 111 colour and trdftspareney, is mueji less cdlnmon than a 
good diainoml. and when of the weight of three or four carats, is 
even more xahiable than (Iiat gem. The King of Vegu and the 
monarchs of Ava and Siam, monopolise the fintst rubies, in the 
same way ns the sovereigns of India make a monopoly of diamonds. 
The finest ruby in the^ world is in^he possMsion of the first of 


with it in this respect. The vivid and various ri'fraetions of the these kings ; its purity has passed into a proverb, and its worth, 
opal, the leireshiiig tints of the emerald, the bingulur and heanti- when compared with gold, is iiiestimal)|e. The Subah of the 
ful light which st reams from the six-rayed star of tljiiSgirapoI — the Deccan, also, is in possession of a prodigiously fine one, a full 
varioii*. culours, eumhiiicd with high lustie, wlyvli distinguish the inch m diameter. 'L'he princes of Europe caimot boast of any of 
ruby, the sapphire, and the topaz, beautiful as they are on a near a first rate mngiiiliide. »■ 

ins])oelioii, are almost entirely lost to a distant heliolder ; whereas The oriental sap^ihire ranks next in value to the ruby : when 
the diamond, without any essential colour of its own, imbibes the perfect, its colour ia n clear and bright Frussian blue, united to a 
))ure solar lay, and then refleela it, with undiininibhed iulK^nsity, high degree ol transparency. The a.stena8, or star-stone, is a re- 
luu while and too vivid to be sustained for more than ly^i iustanl maikiihle ^arlety ul this bcnutiful gem ; it is semi-trauaparent, with 
by tlie most insensihle eye, or decomposed by refraction into those a reddish-purple tinge. — Fro^n AfawFs work o7i Precious Slones. 

prismatic colours which paint the niiuilow and the inoining and — 

evening clouds, combined with a brilliancy whuh yields, and * klindklr's rLaouifi. 

hardly yields, to that of the meridian sun. Other geiii.s, inserted Jr is only during winter that these animals enjoy any comfort, 
into rings and hivicflets, arc best seen by the wearer ; flnil if they as even moderate cold is lusiithcient for their nature. ,Tlm great 
attract the notice of the bystanders, divide their attciWion, and heat of their nortlieni summer subjects th em J o pain, and 

withdraw those regnrdc which ought to be concentrated on the brings wdth it their special .plague in the forflWf a gadAy (<r^/rMA- 
person, to the met ely accessary ornaments. 9 The diamond, on tarandi). Liimieus, in his " Flora Lapfioiiicn,'* describes the modo^ 
the contrary, whether blazing on the cyowu of slate, or diffusing iu which tloM insect tortures the reindeer. About the beginning of 
its staryy radiance from llgi hreusl of litled^merit, “ or in courts, July the latter shed their coats,* at which time the hair 011 the back 
and feaats, and high solemnities,’’ *wreathing itself wilh the hair, is ercift. The a’strjjis flutters the whole day over the herd, and 
illustrating the shape and colour of the neck, and entering ambi- takes the opportunity of dropping on them an egg, scarcely the 
tiouslyjlnto contest with the lively lustre of th§^C eyes that rain .si/.ei>(a niustard-seed. The state of the coat at (his season favours 
influence on all beholders, bkiids liai mouioiMly with the general its admission, and, protectctKby the heat of the pari, a larva is 
effect, and ])rocl!iims to the mbit distant ring of Iho surrounding produced, that finds its way into the flesh, and conluiucs there 
crowd, the person of the monarch, of the knight, o^of the beauty, the winter, increasing to th| bulk of an acorn. As the warm wea- 
Another circumBtane.o tending to enhance the value of j the ther comtiwon, it becomes restive, and worries the poor auiiqgls 
diamond is, that although small stoHes are sufficie itly abundant almost to madness, till it'has eaten its way thj^ough the skin. Six 
to he within the reach of moderate expenditure, and, therefore, or eight of these lormehtors, and sometimes even more, fall to tho 
offord to all those who Ihe in easy* circumstaiieeH* an opportunity share of each deer; the young ones, afte^ their first winter, are 
to acquire a taste for diamonds, yet those of a larger size are, and most subject to their att«» ks, and Linnicus adds, that a thi]W or 
ever have been, rather rarl; and of those which ait e,elebrHted for fouith part of tlic calves full victims to thia complaint, which is 
their size and beauty, the whole number, at least in Eqrojie, know’ii among tin* inhabitants by the name of AwrA/wtf. As soon as 
scarcely amounts to half-a-dOzon, all of them being in' the posses- an orstnis is observed fluttering about, the greatest <^futfonexhi- 
sion of sovereign princes. Hence, the acqnisitioi even of a bits itself in the herd ; they fly from the obnoxious insect, running 
moderately large diamond is what mere money cannot always against (he wind, and driving fr^m them any unfoxtunatefinditidu^ 
command : and many are the favours, l^oth political and of^thcr who has received the unlucky windfall. White sttHbridf tijufier toe 
kinds, for which a diamond of a Iqfge size, or of unooramon •irritation of the gnawing, ihfy rush madlydnto ihd tds,*and fed 
beauty, may ho offered as a compensation, where its commercial some relief while under water. On this Mcount, ipang 
prieo iii money neither can be tendflred, nor wouldibis received. Laplanders keep near the shores of the Icy Stmt dorii^; the vuttlner. 
In many circumstances, also, it is a matter of no small Hiiportance and only return to the interior about September.-^ A - in 
for a person to have a considerable part of his property iu the most Lapland and Iceland, ’ 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. IV. 


VISITS TO THE ophthalmic IN^TITUCION AT CAKTOK. 

Abottt fourteen years ago, Collcdge, the senior surggoR to her 
Majesty's bupcrintendantB in China, who was then in tho service 
of the East India Conapany, formed the cles'ign of attempting to 
soften the pr«^adi^ps of the .Chinese, by the administration of 
piedi cal and surgical relief in cas^s where ilati\e art hndTfaiied. 
This design he executed by opening tfh institution at h^cao, which 
waa contfucied for four yeora by hithself wi^ the j^eatest suceesb. 
Tho challenge which he sent to Britain end tlie United States 
induced Dr. Parker, from the latter country, to go and enter into 
his labours, and f^rry out bis plans. The Doctor, through the 
help and ndvid^ of Colledge, and the pecuuiury aid of foreign 
residents, established tlic hospital of u hieli wc are about to .^peak. 
Jrhe usefulness and prosperity of this institution w*ill amply appear, 
1 think, from the few follow, ing remarks. I may just observe, 
that this success encouraged us to /orm a society, wh^sh should 
give pcrmgneucy to tliese atfempts, and remove them from the 
habilitg^ failing from the decease or retirement of an officer^ A 
society w!Ib origlneted aceordiggly in )'638, ^t Canton, and waa 
designated the *' Medical Miesiouary .Society m China.** 

The hospital at Canton does not rival the institutions in thi^ 
country in size and imposing appearance, as it was not erected 
with the view of ueeoiQmadaiing in-door patients. Tl’fe out- 
door patients^ arc provided with seats ; and thuie whose cases 
cannot be treated without the constant watchfulness of the phy- 
sician or the surgeon, have a[)artrnent.s, or wards, where their 
friends enn wait upon them, and ^contribute as much to their 
comfort as if they were at hoiue. ' j\Tond»y is usaaliy a day set 
apart for admitting fresh cases, w^ion luge crowds assemble^, and 
present themselves in tj|rn< for examination. Their attitude is 
then in the highest degree respectful, and they accept with meek- 
ness the repioof w^ich is sometimes deull out to them by u 
Chinese attendant, wLon eagerucbs or iinpatieiirc has prompted 
them to anticipate the order of sucecssion, or cbnic up out of their 
turn. All hopeful cases are ddniiltecl ; the ro.st rejected, to the 
unspeakable discomfort of the ))Oor bulfcrers, who then regard the 
lust quivering flume of hope as quite cxtingui.shod. For their 
logic is bimply this : if this mao, who has wrought .so ihany won- 
derful cures among us, gives me up, why my case Is bad indeed. 
To Boofhe this disapfiointment, an amiable native is selected by 
the philanlhriT/ic i)>>«ker to explain Hie grounds of his refusal, 
who acts his part wiUi a great deal of good feeling on one hand, 
and perspicuity oA the other. This examination takes place in the 
large room below ; and all that are admitted pass up a flight of 
stairs, for further investigation and treatment in a large hall for 
that pur])ose. Here they range themselves upon seats place(| near 
the wall : the females at the top of the room, as being the more 
honourable place, and the males where they can dud places below. 
Ladies of quality are shown into a little room by temsclves ; 
froJh this, hovfever, they will often emerge, if ])ermitted, and walk 
about the hall, to vilw the'jflatients and the pictures that grace the 
walls. TJjiese pictures represent some importsat cateb—flrst, 
heforerthe ^tiperat^pn, aij^d secondly, after it had effected a cure. 
They consist mainly of pqtients who had laboured under the load 
of some iaorMons and ftHg^tful tumour, and whose restoration to 
pristine healm and comfort hod been accomplished by the skill 
and kindi^u of the foreigmir. ^Jhe females whose coses dre of a 
serious nflttuire are c(\uduotod to room appropriated to the 
persons of q^ity, whffis the nature of the complaint is ascer- 
tained, advice glveni or judgment pfcttounced upon it j in short, 


they are treated with the same respect which the sex is wont to 
receive at our hands, in a couy.try ennobled by religion and 
'refined by civilisation. In the hall, they sit down, as they arc 
called for, upon a chair nepr the physician, relate their history, 
answer questions, or ask if there is ground for hope — ^just as 
females wovlld do omon|^ us. Their costume differs, and their 
manner varies a little, from our own ; but in the great outlines and 
essentials of human nature they arc the same. They attend to 
re^incn, take iltpir medicine at the stated periods, with a punctu- 
ality that has incroaged in proportion to the frtne of the medical 
advisor, and the number of cures he l^as ^rformed. M'e have aii 
opporluiiily of uo,ring ttfb diflcrcnec which education and rank 
bestows upon individuals of the fair sex. We see, too, that, as 
we might expect, thCf^e. is ^o small variation in natural endow- 
ment, both as to iiitelfeci and the bubceptire dibpobitioii of 
heart, ^onie are hard -featured and ungainly, with just ctoigli 
complaisanec to matle them tolerable ; some have but a modcralu 
bliiire of wit, and scoin scai'c^ly to know upon what errand they 
c^ei otheis arc great go.3bips, and arc so fond of prattling, that 
it ib necessary, to cheek them. Of course, I am now glancing at 
the i^ost indifferent spccimciis, wlurc neither unlive gift nor cdu- 
calio.i has done murii. lf**we take a better sample, wc find 
some havip an iimiabldi^oftiicBs, with an air that is cliuiiningly 
fcmiuinc ; others aic remarkable for a certain nuijestic severity, 
4iiid not a few lor clear-headcu sense and decision of churneter. 
One of the most iqtcrcsting ladies that visited the hospital came 
with her husl^nd, and gave uh uu opportunity of seeing how the 
relation of hiisb/ind jindwife was imirf cfctood among the better 
sort. It was soon cvitlrul that she looked up fo him as her friend 
and jirotcctoi ; which 1 btlieve is, after all, the verj best light in 
whnh a husband can be regarded. Her manners vveic icmaikubic 
foi thfir simpln ity, and lier counlciianco for its good-humoured 
pleasantly. She .'iml her niai^ seemed to stand in the rct'ipritcal 
aspect ol el«*- and younger sister. She walked round the hall 
contemplating Ih? pi'diires, and ever and anon called upon her 
faithful ntUndiiiil^to share in lici* woiidir or di light. To do the 
ChiiU'se justice, they appear to have the Knack of monagiiig their 
snvaiitb without trouble, tin eats, or the affectatioii of severity. 
They are treated with mildness, addressed iii a '-ubdiicd tone, and 
allowed to offci their adv jc or information without the dread of 
reprehension. 

Turning ^rom the hub’e^ a moment, we might take a short view 
of the geiitccler pait of the male out-patients. In these we have 
just such conduct as we had a right to expect from persons who 
reckon upon their f polish and retVhemcnt ; a courtesy that is 
minutely punctilious, but never stiff or formal, and a bearing that 
is dignified without htsng ostsiitatious ; in a word, the most ele- 
gant man is the humblest person in the grouji. As you pass, he 
rises and make* ,x bow of acknowledgment, while all the rest 
remained fixed to their seats. several are invited to come 
forvard at once, he alwajs brings up the rear, and accepts 
advice and m^&icinc as the least wot thy among the bystanders. 
As a sample of this, I maylbention the instance of an officer in 
the army, who came to be tfe^ed for ajisiula in the perinsum. 
Whether he was a “ soldier and afeard,’* 1 shall not take upon 
roe to say, as 1 ,had never the honour to follow him in the field of 
battle— but one thing was clear, tliat he had no relish for pain ; 
for when the surgeon passed the probe into Uie wound, he cried 
** It smarts ! ** with all his might, to the unspeakable distress of 
his servant, who seemed to suffer more than his master, and 
I echoed Lis cries in the most ijplorous accents. It was plain, from 
his looks and his retinue, that he and hardness had seldom been 
very near acquaintances, os the Chinese generally endure (he pam 
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of an operation with fortitude. High fare and much indulgence undergo a fearful operation without a groan, and pay the surgeon 
had rendered him an exception, and made him a port of spoiled end of it with a beautiful smile of complacency for the 

child among the rest. He had lately addicted himself to the study he had taken. Pain could never put them out .of Imniour 

of the native medical works, and declausd that he would dud a benefactor, e^n in mioments of the deepest suffering, 

better method of treatment than any that foreigners knewanything '' ® praise tljese females with a sort of enthusiasm ; but wc must 
about. All this we took in good part, and smiled in reply to liis withhold from thc^males the meed that belongs so justly to 
vaunts. After the examination w-as over, he recovered his good- J for if a patient endnrnncc of the shaipcst agonies, and a 

humoured looks, but still felt a lively horfor of pain, and a di8<^ giatcful acceptation of all that is done for them, can earn our 
pleasure at those ruldt of treatment which imj^ose it as a part of applause, 1 am shro they deserve it Chinese men and Chinese 
tlieir discipline. “ N%ver let the doctor remove that tumour," women wc ha^ under our eye*iiighfe atid day: they speak their 
said he to a native friend ; VI try other and^etlcr remedies.** Ilis sentiments fi eel they applaud our diligenci*, or compfain of 
theory and his practice, however, had littlc,effe<;tif^)Oii each other; delay; they debate and converse with each other, and thA tell 
and so he took liomc a bottle of medicine, with aff4iistriimeni, imd the result or the particulars to the physician, as if they thought 
ilirectious for its application. A few dtys Infter, he, came bai k, he would n giml w ith indulgence whatever was agiiss. In short, 
that when his servant applied tho^iiicdiciiic, lie cried out, tfehold them in all the lealities of their character; but we 
of cour ft, which frightened the man and i^dc l^ni desist : search in vain for thohe iiuiractable oddities which we had ex- 
“ Now," added he, do not care for my crying — therefore p<^ctt*d to find* — iTie m»ie closely they arc sought for, and the* 

you must perform the oflicc yoursclh" lie tlien pointed to a *®hiulrly we anal) sc the features of their bohaviour, the' less 
numerous circle of patients, and observed, ** To all those persons ecccntiic any unreasonable they ajipcar. Their peculiaiities they 
tun*' is precious — to me it is of no importance ; therefore, when have; but these may be reduced to sohie princii>le of aetisn, or be 
you have dismissed the whole of them, then think of me." This ►hown io be the result of some Ubage or custom in honour i^ong 
is not a solitary inatance of the same feeing of consideratqnesc, them, to which o])cdiepco nuist be potd as a matter of du^ But 
and may, I think, he construed os a proof that Chinese humility is whatexcr may he tlicir itrcjmssessions, they give way at once if 


sumethiiig move than an external show. 


they aie found to displease their benefactor ; whicli iviuces the 


Aicong the patUnts atelhe ho.spUal man long known to existence of a fund of good sense at the bottom which is more 

the forugn nsidents ns a dealer in vuiious aCtules of aniirjue thin a match for all the irreducible or secret quantities In the 


cuiiosity. He liad hiokcin^he bones of the foic-arai, and had 1 constitution. ^ 

them *cl by the surgeon jjtwt wlun 1 saw hini, he was anxious to I tmu'r is well woithy of our attention, and that is the grati- 

kiiow wlicii the '■phiits were to be removed. I’lCin this I iiiferitd f’^de which is ready to stait Ibitli, in word or deed, at every fitting 
that tht ait of ndm iiig the ends of a fini tiiied hone was unknown occasion. They set it oH with exptessions of tlic rhost flattenng 
nmong the ( hiiu'-c; (*g]‘CciallY as, in a collection of medicaments, de*«ciiplion, and present it willi the highcFt tokens of veneration* 
1 wM% shown one that was ctficncioi^ in ensi s of broken bone. They bring olhiuigs according to their ability, which were at fust 
•• Poor fellows ‘ " thought I, " if that is all tliat <*m lie done by refused; 1ml this refusal so hint llieir feelings, that it was found 
the doctois in the way of remedy, they must he .sa^J)} ffff when ail neccssniy to ac<'c[>' freely what was frdtl} given. They are 
acdddit of Ihi.s Foil oceuis." Nor was this pity out of place, foi j acioinjianied willi njan> tlrgint cdviuomes of w^</iship— a letter of 
the doclors in the south of C hina know nothing of the matter; for j thanks, and iwnHlinu^^ a tulogistic poem, v ith a display of sightly 
a man with an aititieial joint in his arm cn me and oihtaiued relief . ornaments. This gratitude i& not an e^auc*cent thing; the 
hy the cohesion of tlic dnidtd parts, when he little ispected Hudi bencfaelor is foi ever after ivcogmsid with the liveliest tokens of 
a cure. But the roncinsioii must not be so sweiping as to allow j esteem, by tin patieu* ; nd all his fiieuds and ielatl\C‘*. This I 
of no exceptions ; for since T left the country, 1 found, iii turn- take to be the uenninc effect of rdiication, and by no means a wild 


nig over ore of thdr Imoks, rules for Fi tiiiig a broken hone, neatly 
dilivered, with a \ery chg.nil substitute for ll’c splints. V is so 


plant in natuiL's gaidiri. In C'hina, cdiioatinn is the .v/ie qu/l 
non W'llU nil ranks ; and here, I think, we have one of the produc- 


well coutrived, that we might talie n hint from it, and adopt^jne of lions of fucIi a hi is in fruour of a careful and ‘ystciuatie trnirifng. 
the same fashion. There arc miyiy things in Chinese books with I was some lime at Ponieo, and laboured aindHjj^thftisegflcs of 
winch the great bulk of native readeis are but fery iinperftclly the Malij population; but I did not find a single example of 
acquainted ; for they have evidently declined in knowledge since gratitude to foi m ani\ception to tV gencial indifference, and was 
usage has ^'ide Confucius, a man ignofant of ifll kinds of natural therefore <il>lige<l to impute Us non-aiipcuiauco to the lamentable 
and scientific knowledge, the model of universal imitation. deficiency of moral or educational culture. 

The women display singular courage and roiHfil!ence in the The is Hies of a desirable kind that have flowed from this enter- 
♦bieigner, even in the most tr^ig seasons, and therefore prove pii^c of medical philanthropy maybe briefly summed up under 
how well they ran appreciate his skill and his humanity. Hniik, the fj^lowing heads ; — 1. It has taught us new Ics<ons as to what 
talents, education, or wealtli, and their ^opposites, never modifg the Chinese ihf and in the enti showed that tht'y havc^ bciisc an^, 
that magnanimous reliance which they always place in the fo- feeling enough to give a good man from abrf)pd the heartiest 
leipnei’M ability to help llitm, when fate or providence has not welcome. 2. It has deM-Ioped our cliaractcr„Wid convinced the 
inulcred it imposhihle. Wlieii one dies from an operation, no mo.st increduTous that in skill and benevolence China has nothing 
stir, no uproar is made about it ; the doctor, they sJy, can heal to nialoli the foreigner ; and thus offers ibe^fiufest pledge to 
disease, but cannot heal or modify the decisions ofllcavfei. Wc recommend to their notice that Saivioibr'who taught us ti^givOf 
find in many a coyness that is very becoming, especially if they hoping for nothing. As this hospital w’as Urtt spared fiuring tho 
happen to jioasess many aitractions ; but it is as distinct as poasi- late proceedings of f’ouimissioncr Un, I shrewdly suspeei^atwe 
hie from fear, or that flitting shyness whigh we sec among the were gaining too good a name by a great deal among the 
Malays at Borneo. All is self-possessiofi, and a conscioua regard of the Celchtial Emjiirc. The golfid report of thh foieigimi* flol^g 
to wliql is fitting and proper. I have seen a poor creaturj brought on the wiiigv of gratitude, and the lying and abitaii^ 'iftfllota of 
into th^operator’s room, without a single native female near her, official pride, were not of any kin, and so could ftOt dwell together 
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in the same region. 3. We study disease under new forms and 
upon new constitutions, and arc thereby enabled to improve our 
knowledge as to the history and causes of different varieties of 
human malady. And here I may mention a fact that will be inter- 
esting to the non-medical as well as the professionei part of my 
readers, and that is, the Utile tendency we meet in the constitu- 
tion of the Chinese to take on an iniammatory action ; so that 
the risk of an tipgratkn it dinltd^slied a hundreji fold, and the 
H surgeon feels that if bloo4 ^faftclent to minister to the powers of 
life he left in the body, the patient will be sure to vrell. This 
fact hits thrown an air of the marvellous over’^ie his^ry of the 
hospital ; for it seems like a divine interposition, when'^e Have so 
much success with so few failures. 4. It has |^ut us in the way of 
getting a more«liitimate view of the several medioameuta, witli 
their uses, wClch are employed by native physicians, and will, of 
course, not fail to enlarge our means of doing good, at the time it 
" is advancing the cause of truth and general information. 

RESPECTABLE GOQD-FOU-NOTHING ^EOI'LE. 

• 

T^iiE are, and we arc sure the reader must have com? across 
someth- them in the coursopf his life|a curious description of 
persons, who, posseshing many of thube qualities which one would 
think well adapted for seenring succe«.B ui the world, and present- 
ing none obviously of an opposite debcription, yet never do succeed; 
who never can, bomehuw or other, manage tb get on. Yet are 
the particular kind of people whom w’c mean neither disbipaied, 
dishonest, ftor deficient in ability. On the eonlrary, they are 
decent, respectable persons — grave, sober, and intelligent ; their 
whole manner and hearing, character and dispositions, being 
eminently calculated to impress you with the most favourable 
opinion of them ; and, at the same time, to CAcitc your utmobl 
wonder at the fact above alluded to, namely, their being always 
unfortunate, and never able, seemingly, to rise above the most 
humble circumstances. 

It is a curious case — a puzzling one — and often has it puzzled 
us ; for we have littd more than one agreoaidef aequiuntniice of the 
dasB of whom we are speaking, poisons wht n no both (hteemed 
and resperted. 

What, then, is wrong in these eascq ^ for that there ranstbe some- 
thing wrong, after all, is evident ; some deficiency thero moat be 
somewhere no doubt of it. 

The broad fact is,^lliat the woriliy persons of uhom we siieak 
—notwithstanding thiM'r gravity, I heir steadiness' iJieir iiitelli- 
genoe — are found, on trial, to be abboliitely and literally good for 
nothing. ordinary tact,— they want uurldly wisdom, — 

and arc deficient in energy and decision of clisracter; and therein 
lies the aecrot of tlicii utter uselessness. All their good sense is 
theoretical, none of it practical and, therefore, of no value what- 
ever to the owner as an instrument fur working his nd^mcement 
in life. It will not enable him to remove the smallest obstacle 
that comes in his way. He indeed tries to do so with it, tjut finds 
it totally incompetent to the task. 

Othera coming the same road, 1»ut provided with l^etter 
jrorking tools, cast the difficulty asffie in an mstant; our worthy 
good.for-ndthing looliiq| on all the while, with a face of innocent 
imaaHUDont, ai^dSroncftnng bow in the world they do it. The 
thlM perplexes sadly. Than the decent, sensible, respectable 
gS^^d^r<rnothipf, no man on earth is more willing to do well if 
he only hnelr ‘boh' ; but ,ihis, bome way or oiher, he never can 
And C|()t ; and 4ilif consequence is that hq; is always to be found 
doziug aldhg the lower patios tbit wind round the base of the hill 
of fostino. He can by no Mtumi, altliou|b he has often tried it, 
AaA that which lopKll Wh WMSWit ; and in his perplexity 
ga«^, with a lodff hf amozenBOil^tffp jhon-hOmprehension, on those 
^0 have gained l^gher eksvatloila than hfadself, and who are 
inor^ni thilr heifjbt ^l3i ©very circuit. He cannot 
Pdaceive how the ndMhief tbep^gfit tbdie ; and the greater is his 


wonder that be secs amongst them many who started on the 
journey of life from the same point with himself, nay, many from 
much lower positions. The fofmer, then, must have, some tnuL 
or other, given him the slip ; the latter, the go-by. They must ; 
but how and when theyedid this, he cannot tell. It must have 
been when be was asleep, and no Insk of such opportunity was 
therw; for our worthy, respectable good-for-nothing is always 
asleep. It is, in fact, the circumstance of his being never awaki 
that keeps him in the humble position in which we always find 
Jiim. ' ‘ 

The respectable good-for-nothing is alvriyg a peibon of quiet 
and inoffensive disposition. ‘ He would x^ot hurt a fly, poor soul— 
not he. He injures nobody, and does not know how to resent it 
when any body injures Indeed, he resents nothing ; — never, 

at any lute, by 4ny actfve proceeding. His countenance, too, is 
mild and iutefligent, but always most piteously lugubrious. It ib 
as 'long n& a iuldle-backf^nd has an expression of lie.ii't-irndin>|, 
sorrow about it that is most truly affecting. He, in fact, sfem^ 
always as if he had just recovered from a fit of citing ; nfld bo 
touching is this oEyiressipn that we could never look on the gru^c 
dismal, sensible face that exhibited it without being likely to cry loo 
No wonder, however, poor man, that he should look dismal , loi, 
being, ns has been already said, a remarkably intelligent person, 
his sense of his own unhoppy state, of the strange futahty tlinl 
prevents hilin gelling on like otfier people, is very acute ; and I In 
more distressing that he cannot, for the life of him, si e ibi' why oi 
tho wherefore of his ill-luck. He thus endures not only tin 
misQfy of misfortune, but the ])crplc\ily of being unable ti) account 
for it. 

The good-lbr-nolliing will frequently be found to be of tlnd 
description of ]ierbonBwbD have madc^ fair start in flu wuiM 
under favoni able circumstances; who have yet, and without am 
apparent fdult of their own, gone, as the saying is, to pigs and 
whistles” before they have got hal^ .»y ou their journey ; anil 
who, by some fatalijly, can never lYiin{jfje to get their hinds up 
again— never regain their lost foot in|^ hut continue during the 
remainder of their luituial lives to be in reality, and to txhtbif tin 
appearance of, respectable unfortunates; that is, p,ia\c, iikI.jii* 
choly-lnoking persons in shabbyisli apparel, who wundir ahoui 
doing nothing, but always looking as if they would do sometlmu 
if tliey only knew what to do. TIiuim' persons, mchiding, of coui^^t 
our wurtb^ good-for-nothing, blame the woild, and the woihl in 
turn blames th^ji^ri. They suy the woild used tin ni ill, look ad\:ni- 
tnge of them, and did not give them lair play. 'J'he woild stoutly 
denies the clivrge, and says it used them no worse than otlui 
peojde, and that they ought to have looked more sharply aft( r then 
owmik iiitei csts. ‘ Thu good-for-nothing, in short, calls the woild a 
rogue, ami the world calls him a fool; and there the matter Etand.s 
between them. 

We have said mord*'tlmn once that the icspectable good-for 
nothing U a sensible sort of person. He is very sensible ; iii) , 
often a bit of a philosopher, ll is, in truth, astonishing how 
rationalfy he talks. Yet it must be ronfeshcd that there is u 
peeulitt' kind of ponderosity about liis good sense. It yields u 
terribly dull, leaden sound, and, to a fastidious judge of the article, 
does noi seem be quite gendine. There is iiollung about it, 
indeed, with which you can quarrel ; still it never, somehow or 
other, imiiresses you with a very high opinion of the ow-ner. By 
the way, there is ^ great Ueal of this kind of sense to be met 
with in the world. There ore persons who will talk fur hours in 
the most uiiiveptionable strain, nay, who never talk olliorwtse ; 
giving utterance to a world of the soundest doctrines, *and most 
undeniable truths ; and who, yetf^never impress you with the idea 
of their being clever people. On the contrary, you are very apt 
Ip be guilty of the irreverence of deeming them bores ; seeing 
tiiat it is one of the qualities of the most formidable description 
of bore to speak fluently and sensibly on ell things. 

To return t& our worthy friend. Keep him speaking only of the 
world and its ways^ and you would bo amazed at the shrewdness 
and BOuudneiBS of his remarks — at the^iorrectnebs of his views — and 
the justness of his appreciation of conduct and motive. But bi ing 
him in contact with that world — ^thrust him into the midst of it^ 
strife, and you at once discover his weakness. You at once 
perceive his total want of energy, and activity, and tact. 11c 
cqnnot see on inch beyond his nose, and is taken by surprise by 
everything that bapphns^ There seems, too, an uiiaucountablc 
sort of powerlesBuess about him ; for, somehow or other, he never 
can begin anything nor ^et througli anything like other pf oplv ; 
and, when emergencies overtake him, be gets ^wilderod, ccaiiuscd, 
stupified— looking very like a timid person who is threatened with 
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being ndUeu over by a coach. lie does not know which way to 
run — he hesitates — and the cons^uence is, that he is immediately 
knocked down, laid prostrate, ana left sprawling in the mud, with 
probably a couple of broken legs. We think it hardly necessary 
to add, that our worthy good-for.nothiil|r is generally a bit of a 
simpleton ; — nay, a good deal of one, credulous and gullible, lie 
swallows everything that is placed before him with unsuspecting 
avidity ; and this weakness is betrayed in his "countenance ; for, 
notwithstanding it exhibits also a certain e^roBsion of inteUigence, 
il would not take a l^avater to discover, iu association and niiugllng 
with this expression^ marked indications of that feebleness of 
character, amounting to imbocility, which rdndcrs our worthy 
fiieiid what lie is, namely, good-for-nothing. • 

* • ^ 

RAMBLES OF AN AMERICAN NATURALIST.— No. VI. 

• By John 1). Gooman. 

• CONCLUDED. 

Anof T R quarter of a mile above the httuse I lived in, on f 'urtis's 
Creek, the shore was a sand-bank, or l)htir, twenty or thirty feet 
high, crowned with a dense young ^inc-forcf.t to its very cdp*. | 
Almost directly opposite, the sluire w'as flat, and formed a point 
extending in the form of a broad sand-bar for n considerable dis- 
tance into the water ; and when the tide was low, this flat aflorded 
a line level hpaee, to w'hich nothing eonld approach, in cither di- 
rer-tioii, without being crtMly scan. At a short distaiiec from flic ' 
water, a young swamp- wood of maple, gum, o.aks?, &e., extiuidcd ' 
back towards some higher ground. As the sun deseended, and ' 
threw his last rays in one broad sheet of golden effulgence over the 
crysuil mirror of the waU-rs, innuineralile ediupanics of crows i 
ariived daily, ami settled on thib point, for the purpose of drinking, ^ 
[licking up gravel, and uniting iu one body prior to retiring for the 
night to tlieir accubtomid t^^mitory. 'J’lie trees adjacent, and all 
the shore, w’ouhl bcliter^j^U Tlackcncd by those jiluiued mur.iuderd, 
wlule their increasing outcries, elnitteriiig, and ^erea 1 ns were al- 
most deuicniiig. It certainly steiub that they derive great pleajure 
from their social hutut'., and I otteu amused myselt by thinking the . 
uiiinlerrupttd rlaller wineli waskept up, a-^ the different gangs’ 
united with the main hodj , was produecd h} the ictilnl ot the 
adveniures they had encountered during their last maiMuding ex- | 
curhioua. As the bun became entin ly sunk below the JiaH/on, the 
grand flock crossed to the .s.iiul-liluff on tlie oppoj^ke side, where 
they generally spent a few mumenls in picking up a further supply 
ot gravel, and then, lihing in dense aiul ample eoluvn, they sought ' 
tlieir hniiitiial roost in the deep entanglements of the distant pines, j 
This daily visit to the [mint, so near to my dwelling, and so aSees- | 
bible by means of the skiff, led me to hope that 1 should iiavc 
eonbidcrahlc success ill di'Stroying them. Full of sueli untieijia- ! 
lions, 1 loaded two guns, and proceeded iii^iy boat to the expected ' 
plnec of action, previous to the arrival of the crows. My view * 
was to have my boat boincwhcrc about half-way between ihe two ' 
shores, and as they never manifested much fear of bouts, •to take 
my chance of firing upon theiiftiin body as they were llyitg over 
my head to the opposite side of the liver. Shortly ufKjr 1 had j 
gained my station, the conipaiiicS began to urriv*, and evci^thing 
went on as usual. But whether they suspected some luischict from 
beeing abp.at so long stationary in tlieir viciniW, or could see and I 
distinguish the gnus in the boat, I am unable To s.iy ; ilie fact was 
however, that when they set out to fly over, they pas'.ed at an 
elevatioiyi'hieh secured them from my artillery effe<itvlldly , although, 
on ordinary occasions, they vie\£ iu the habit of flying over me at 
a height of not more than twenty or thirty feet. 1 returned home 
without having had a shot, but resolved to try if I eo^ld not suc- 
ceed better the next day. The same result followed the expe^- 
meiit ; and when 1 fired at one gang, wTiich it a])|ieured possible 
to attain, Ihe instant the. gun was diieharged tlie crowF made a 
sort of halt, descended considerably, flying in circles, an 1 scream- 
ing most vociferously, as if in contempt or derision. Hud 1 been 
[irepared for this, n few of tliem might have buffored^'or their bra- 
vado. But my second gun was in the bow of the boat, ai d beQire 
1 could get it, the black genlry hud risen to their former security. 
\^'liile wc were sitting at tea that eveniiig, a black came to inform 
me that a considerable flock of crows, whjiph had arrived too late 
to join the great flock, hud pitched in the l^nig pinee, noi a gmint 
way ikom the house, and at a short distance fitim the roadside. Wv 
quickly had the gnns in readiness ; and 1 scarcely could restrain 
my ivuiutieiice until it should be late enough and dark enough to 
give 111 a chance of success. Without thinking of anything but 
the great number of the crows and their inability to fly to advaiu 


tage in the night, my notions of the numbers we should bring 
home were extravagant enough ; and I only regretted that we might 
be obliged to leave some behind. At length, led by* the black boy, 
we sallied forth, and soon arrived in the vicinity of this temporary 
and unusual loost ; and now tSie true character of the enterpriMO 
began to ap[|ear. W c were to leave the road, and penetrate several 
huu(h t‘d yards among the pines, whoso [iroxiinity to each other, 
and the difficulty of nolbvkig between which, on account of the 
dead branches, has bceivlieretOifore stated. Next, wc hod to be 
careful to alm'm the Crows beffore we were ready to act, and at 
the bame time were to advance wilhoopkcd guns in our hands. The • 
only way of igoving forwards aS all I found to he that of turning 
my .shoulders as much as ]>Mtible to' the d^ad branphts, and 
breaking my waysas gently as T could. At last we reached the 
trees iqion which the crows were roostiug ; but as the foliage of 
the young [lines was extremely deubc, and the birds were full forty 
feet abov c t|u; grodnd, it was out of the questiqp to distinguish 
where the greatest number were, i^ituated. Selhcflng the trees 
which appcaml by the greater darkness of their summits to bo must 
heavily laden w'ilh^our game, my companion and I pulled our 
triggcrs'at tlie same moment. The report w'as followed by oon-'* 
sideinble outcrieb from the crows, by a heavy shower of pine twigs 
and leaves iqion whieh tiie shot had taken cllect, and a deafening 
roar, c.Tusc(f by the suildeii rising qii the wing of the alarmed 
bleepers. One erow' at length fell near me, which waB*wounded 
too badly to fly nr retain Jus [lerch ; and as tlic flock had en- 
tirely off, with this one tfrow did I rejum, rather crcst-falmn, from 
my grand iiocturual clpeditiun. This however, afforded me 
instructive. ein)doyinctit and amusemeut during the next day, in 
the dibsecUon of its nerves and organs of sense ; and 1 know not 
that 1 ever derived «iorc [deasure from any anatomical examination 
than 1 did from thV dissection of itb internal ear. Thec.xtent and 
convolutions of its semicircular canaLsshow how highly the sense 
of luaring is pcrfeclcil in these creatures ; and thosetaho wish to 
be enniiiicctl of the truth of what wc have stated in relation to 
them may still st e (hibidintical crow skull in the Daltimore museum, 
to which I preFcnted it after fliiibking the di.ssectlon. At least I 
saw it (liere u )ear or two since; though ] little ihonght, when 
employed in examining, or,even when I last saw it, that it would 
cvi r he the siibjeet of such a reference “ m a printed book.” 

Not ea^ly disliearlened by [ireecding failures, 1 next resolved 
to try to outwit the crows; mid for this purpose prepared a long 
line, to winch a vi>ry eoubiileruhio number of lateral lines were 
tied, having each wv^vy rinall fishiug-hook at <flie end. Each of 
these hooks wa.s baitqd wntii a single grain of corn, so cunningly 
put on that it pecined iinpohsible that the grain could be taken up 
without the hook being svv.’illowed with it. About tour o’clock, in 
order to be in full time, I rowed np to the sandy point, made fa.st 
my m.iin line to a bush, and, expending il toward the water, pegged 
it down at the other end seeurely in t!ic sand. 1 next arranged all my 
baited lines, andtheu covering them nllnieely witlisand. left nothing 
exjiiKscd but the bait. This cloius T seattere.d a quantity of corn 
all aiouiid, to render the baits as little liable to suspicion as^po.s- 
sihle. After taking a fimil view of the urrnngeine^ ^lieh seemed 
a very hopeful one, I [lulled my boat gently hoffe^ro, to wait the 
event of my sohciliide for the capture of the crows. As usual, 
they arrived in thousands, hlui'kened tin* sand-befleh, chattered, 
soremned, .and fluttered about in great glee, and fliially sailed over 
the ertela and away to their roost, without having left a solitary 
unfortunate to pay for having meddled with my baiteil hooks. 1 
jumped ^nto the bkiff, and soon paid a visit to my unsucce.Sbful 
snair. The corn was all gone, the very hooks were all bare ; and 
it was evident that some other expedient must be adopted before 1 
could hope to succeed, llad^l caught but one or two a/iee, it was 
my intention to have employed them to procure the detraction oi 
othci'b, in a manner 1 shall now^ debcrihe. 

Had I succeeded iu obtaining some living crpl^, they were to 
be employed in the following manner: After Itariitg mede a sort 
of eoneealmeut of brushwood within good guninot distance,' tho 
crows were to he festened by their wihgs on th#l^ back#, between 
two t^gs ; yet not so rloscly as to prevent them from fluttering 0^ 
struggling. The other crows, wlu> are dwayR very^nnfllsitive 
where their b[ieeics is in any troulfle, were e.xpectcd to settle down 
near the cjfptives ; and the latter WOidd certainly seize 'IIm flrit 
that came near enough with ttoh* dawn, and hold on pertii)adMllb. 
Tlii« would have produeed afld screaittkig in e^raiH^ulll^s; 

and ihe whole flook might gradvkTly be sq d|S|wn into the 
to allow many opportunities Of ^dhargAr gmu Wtom ilhem 
with full effect. This I heed oftotitobservilh that Tqnalrrel 
or flght took place in a htfge flooh or gang erowa, a circum- 
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Btanrp by no means infrecjiientj it seemed soon to extend to the 
whole ; and during the continuance of thuir auger, all the usual 
caution of their nature appeared to be forgotten^ allowii^g them- 
selves at such times to be approached cloBuly, and, regardless of 
men, fire-arms, or the fall of their companions, contiDuii% their 
wrangling with rnneorons obstinacy. A similar disjfiMitiou may 
be produced among by' catching a large owl, and tying it 
with a cord of moderate lenj^tti to 'the ifmu of a naked tree in a 
neighbourhood freqytta^d by, thesf^gpwB. owl is one of the 
few enemies which the crow has much reason to dread, ae it robs 
' the nests of their young, udibnever tl^ are left for the shortest 
time. Hence, whenever crows dilcovw an owl iiicthe daytime, 
like jiAny other birds, they commence on attack upon ^ Screaming 
mos^ vociferously, and bringing together all of their species within 
hearing. When once this^laniour has faiply begun.and their pas- 
flions are fully aroused, there is little danger qfv their being scared 
away, and the clnnce of destroying them by shooting is continued 
08 long as thb owl remains uninjured., jput^one such opporlcnity 
presented during my residence where crows were abundant, and 
this was unfortunately spoiled by the eogerucss of one of the gun- 
‘ners, who, in his anxiety to demolish oneh)f''the crows, fixed upon 
some that were most busy with the filWl, and killed it instead of its 
disturbers, which at once ended the sport. W’hen the crows leave the 
roost at early dawn, they generally fly to a naked or leahess tree in 
the nearest field, ard there plume tbcin.^elves and chatter until the 
daylii^ is sufficiently clear to show all objects with distinctness. Of 
this circhmstancc 1 have taken advantage several times to get good 
shots at them in this way. During the daynnic, having selected a 
spot within proper diHlancc of the ti*ee frequented by them in the 
morning, I have built with brushwood andpinc-bushes a thick, close 
screen,behind which one or two )>ersous might mpve securely with- 
out being observed. Proper openings througnSvliich to level the 
guns were also made, ns tlie slightest stir or noise could not he 
made at the/^time of action without a risk of rendering all the pre- 
parations fruitless. Tiie guns were all in order and loaded before 
going (o bed ; and at an hour or two bofoie daylight we repaired 
quietly to the field and stationed ourselves behind (he screen, where, 
having mounted <)tir guns at tlie loop-hblcs to be in perfect readi- 
ness, wc waited patiently tor the daybeaak. Soon after the grey 
twiliglitof the dawn began to displace the darkness, the voice 
of one of our expected visitant -i would he heard from the distant 
forest, and shortly after u single erow would slowly sail towards 
the solitary tree, and settle on its very aurninit. Presently a few 
more would arriv(^»ingly, and in u little w'hile small fioeks followed, 
(lonversacion among tliem is :»1 first rather |;iniled to oeea^iontd 
salutations, but as the flock begius to grow nunici'Ous, it bceoioes 
generid and very aiiiiuutcd, and by this tone all that may be 
expected on this occasion have arrived. Tins in*'y be known also, 
by observing one Or moi-e of them descend to the gionnd, and if 
the gunners do not now make the best of tlie occasion^ it will sooii 
he lost, as tlie whole gang will prr.s<*itl y sail off, scattering ns they 
go. liowcv^', we rarely w'uited till there wns n dhign of tlieir^ 
departure, fmt as soon ns the flock had fiiiily arrived and were 
still Crowded u pon t he up)iei»<parts of the tree, wc pulled triggers 
togetlicfi thickest of the throng. In this way, by 

killing and wounding them, Avith two or three guns, a dozen or 
more would berjestroyed. It wns of course needless to e.\pect to 
find a similHi' opportunity in th<^ same jilare. for a long time after- 
wards, as those which escaped ^iid too g^iod memories to return to 
so disastrous o spot, lly ascertaining other situations at consi- 
derable distances, we could every now and then obtain,^ similar 
advantages over them. 

About the years 1800-4, the crows were so vastly accumulated, 
apd deslniotive in the state of Maryland, that the government, to 
{lAsteii their dimkiutioii, received their heads in payinenUof taxes, 
at the pricc^r three cei||te each. The store-kcejiers bought tlicm 
of tlio.,i)oyf an4Hhoot^, who had no ta.\es to pay, at a rather 
lo^cr ratjs^or exchaKged powdevtand dhot for them. This mej^ure 
caused a* ^preat Havoc to be kept up among them, and in 4 few 
yeUV XMUgJh diminishod the tgrievance * that the price was with- 
drawn.j^'lm moues of shooting them in considerable ntupberg 
weire l^lloutid, and with gi^ success ; t^e onM^ that of kilUng 
them whUeH>n the whig towards ithc roostf* and the other attacking 
them loathe ttight when* they had heeh for some hours asleep. I 
have;^alfMdy mentioned ^ rrg^rihr with which vast flocks move 
from vanbus quurtqfs of thdimhvttr^^ their roos^iug-places evei^ 
afternoon, and thwaiaiforfbitTjpfvthia toutc t|^ pursue. In cold 
weatW, when aU tlM|i^st«lall MktB ot‘ watef' arc frozen, and they 
act abb ged to their flight towatdfi the bays or sea, their 

ndm !•> a w/ork of conilderable labdhv]^ especially should a istrong 


wind blow against them ; at this season also, being rather poorly 
fed, they are of necessity less evigorous. Should the wind be 
adverse, tbey fly as near the earth as possible, and of this the 
shooters at the time I allude to look advantage. A large number 
would collect on such an afternoon, and station them.selves close 
along the footway of a high bank, ov^^r which the crows were in 
the habit of flying ; and as they were in a great degree screened 
from sight as the m>ck flew over, keeping as low as possible because 
of the wind, their shotsowere generally very effectual. The stronger 
^as the wind, the greater was their success. The crows that were 
not injured found very difficult to rise ; add tliosc that diverged 
laterally only came nearer to gunners stationed in expectation of 
such movements'. The flocks were yiev^ral hours in passing over ; 
and as there waf genefhlly a considerable interval between cai'h 
company of coiisiderable size, the last arrived, unsuspicious of 
whyi liad been going ou, and the shooters had time to recharge 
their arms. But the giund harvest of crow heads was der^'d 
from the invasion of llieir dormitories, which are well wortjiy a 
pnrticujar description, and .should be Visited by every q:io avIio 
wishes to form a jiroperddea of the number of these birds that 
may be aeeumulated in a sinpfle district. The roost is most com- 
monly the densest idne thicket thiit cun be found, gcner.al]y at no 
great distance from some river, bay, or other sheet of water, which 
is the last to freeze, or rarely is altogether frozen. To such a roost 
the crows, which are, during the daytime, scattered o\ei' jx ilinjis 
more than a hundred miles of eirqumfercuee, wing their Av.iy every 
affernooD, and arrive shortly after sunset. Endless eolunins pour 
in from various quarters, and us they arrive ]>iteh upon their 
accustomed prrehes, crowding closely together for the benefit ot 
the warmth and the shelter afforded by the thick foil ige of the 
pine. The trees are literally bent by their weight, and llic ground 
is covered for many feet in depth by their duny, vihirh, by its 
gradual fermentation, niu&t also tend to increase the Avnrmth of 
the roost. Such roosts are known ti^e thus ocriipied foi years, 
beyond the memorf of individuals; aiaU know of one or two 
which the ohh*«t residents in the quarter state to have been Known 
to their granilfiiLhcrs, and probably had been resorted to by the 
croAvs during several ages prtvions. There is one of great nge 
and magnilieent extent in the vicinity of Rock Creek, an arm of 
the Palapseo. They are biiffieionlly numerous on the riA'crs 
opening inlu the Chc.SHpeuke, and arc everywhere similar in theii 
general a.sftic't. 'VCilson has .signalised such a roost at no great 
distance Ironi ftijstol, Pen. ; and I know by observation, (hat not 
less than a million of crows sleep there nightly during the winter 
I beast in. *■ 

1 To gathiT evOAv heads from the roost, a very large parly wan 
I matl^ up, proportioned to the. extent of surface oceupictl by the 
I doriiiilor5\ Armed with double -bai relied and duck gnus, A/vhidi 
I tbnw n large charge olf^shof , "the company was diAided into small 
I parties ; aud these took stations, selected during the duytnne, so 
ns to surround (lie roost as neaily an possible. A dark night was 
alway*! preferred, as the crow's could not when alarmed fly far, and 
the attack aWis delayed until full midnight. All being at their 
posts, the firing aaqs eonimeneed by those wlio were most advan- 
tageoubly posted, and followed u^ successively by (he otheis, us 
the affrighted crow's sought refuge in lliriv vicinity. On every 
side the carnage then raged fiercely, and there can se^ireely be 
conceived a more fov'dhle idea of the horrors of a battle, Minu such 
II scene afforded. The crows screaming with fright and the pain 
of wounds, the loud deep roar produced by the raising of their 
whole numbei*Hr the air, the incessant flashing and thuuderiug of 
the guns, and tlie shouts of their ^igcr destroyers, nil produced an 
ctfect Avliicli can never be forgotten by any one who has witnessed 
it, nor can well be adequately comprehended by those Avho have 
npt. Blinded by the blaze of the powder, and bewildered by the 
thicker darkness that ensues, the crows rise and settle again at n 
short distance, without being able to withdraw fsom the field of 
danger ; and the sanguinary work is continued until the. shooters 
are fatigued, or the approach of daylight gives the survivors a 
chance of esAape. Then the work collecting the heads from 
the /lead and wounded began, and this was a task of eonsidcruble 
difficulty, as the wounded used their utmost efforts to conceal and 
defend themselves. The bill and half the front of the skull were 
cut off together, and strung in sums for the tax-gatherer ; and the 
product of the night divided according to the nature of the party 
formed. Sometimes the' gr«>at mass of shooters were hired fur the 
night, and received no shares of scalps, having their ammunition 
provided the employers ; other parties were formed of fr^ds 
and neighbours, who dubbed for the ammunition, and Aiared 
equally in the result. 
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The ten was from China ; the coflee from Java ; the Sugar from 
Cuba or Louisiana ; the silver spoons from Mexico or Peru ; the 
cups and sauceis from £)nglaqd or France. Each of these articles 
was purchased by au exchange^of other products— ‘the growth of 
our own or foreign countries — collJ^cted and distributed by a suc- 
cession of voyages, often to the farthest corners ef the globe. 
Without cultivating, a rood df|froUi|i4*vrc taste the richest fruits of 
every soil. Without StirijA|t^Yrom!'^r fireside, we collect on ouf 
tables the growlh'^f In me mid-st of winter we are 

served with fruits thid: ripped in a tropical sun ; and Iftruggllug 
monsters are dragged from the depdis of tbe'Pacifle Ocean to lighten 
our dftreUings. ^ 

** 4* >11 commerce r^itB upon accumulation, sG the fmcumulation 
of every individual is mode by the exchanges of commerce to 
beneflt every other, lentil lie exchanges it, it is of no actual value j 
to him. Tl^ tdlcr of a hundred fields non cat no mure, the pro- 
prietor of a cloth factory can wear no more, aiid the owner of a ' 
coal-mine can sit by no bolter a fiic, than iLys neighbours. He 
muiit exchange his grain, his cloth, and <iih coal, for some articles 
of their production, or for money, whtc'h is the representative of 
all other articles, before his acnumulation is of service to him. 
The syeijtem is one of mutimi accommodation. No ingn can pro- 
mom his own interest without promoting tliat of others.^ As in < 
the sysk '-m of the uni\erse, every particle of matter is attracted by 
every other particle, and it is not })osbii)l^that a mote in a sun* 
beam should bo displdccd without^ producing an effect on the orbit 
of Saturn ; so the minutest exctss’or defect in the supply of any 
one article of human want produce^ an cfTect-^though of course au 
insensible one — on the exchanges of all other urliqj^. In this 
way, that |^rovidence %vhicli educes the haniioiiious {jVhtein of the 
heavens out of the adjusted motions and bulaneodmass(‘s of its 
shining orbs, with equal benevolence and care furnishes to the 
countless millions of the human fgmily, tliroiigh an iutciminable 
succession of exchanges, the supply of their diversified and innu- 
mcrable wants. 

^‘In order to carry on this syalein of exchanges, it is necessary 
that the articles accumulated should be safe in the hands of their 
owners. The laws of society for the protection of property, wore 
founded iipOii th^ vcai ly and iuhtinctivc observation of tUib truth. 
It was perceived, in the dawn of civilisatioiv that the onlj way in 
which man could clev.ite himself from b.ubarism, and maintain 
his elevation, was by being secured in the possession of that which 
he had saved fiom daily coiisumplioii, this being his n bonrcc for a 
time of sickness, for old age, iiud foi tiic wants of those dependent 
upon hiin> as well as the fund out of which, byasysldmof niutnally 
beneficial exchanges, each could contribute to tUb supply of (he 
woi^s of his fcllow-meii. To strike at the jirinciple v>hic]i pro- 
tects his e«miag||»or his dbquisitions, — to destroy the aisuranre 
that tffe field which he has enclosed and jilantcd in Ins youth will 
remain for the support of his advanced years— that the portion of 
its fruits which he does not neid for imrnedinte eonsunijition will 
remain a safe deposit, under the protection of the public^ieace, — is 
to destroy the life-npring of civilisatiou. The philosophy that 
denounces accumulation is the philosophy of barbarism. « It places 
man below the condition of most of the native tribes on this con- 
tinent. No man will voluntarily sow that another may reap. ou 
may placOia xni& in a paradise of }fienty on this condition, liut its 
alhwiflgiice*wiU ripen and decay unheeded^ At this moment, tlie 
Alrcdfc regions ci 4 ihe earth— Sicily, .Turkey, Africa, the loveliest 
the East, the regions that, in aacimt 
gfter fee(fi^ thW^^vn numerous and mighty'* cities, 
aouriliilM Epne het armfds — are occupied by oppressed and 
nee4|.r<M, whom >U thfijs||d||lcs of Heaven and the bounties of 
tiha earth a the soil, farther than 

is riqnisita a acpfe aupplv of gjM^NMiry food. On the con- 
tsacyt^CpuAl^lh *1110 prinoipliB, ^Iprpjprty is safe, that a man is 
secure la the poSSessioa 4^'>ooS|nulated earnings, and*h« 

> phrsdiAe bh a hsnrttti lieslh ; Slpisgi.tblitude8 echo to the 
^lOwmg brtfts hei4s j WlhMdS up his dykes against the ocean, and I 
dwvates'afioldbeneaiftithelevAli rflta iraves ; and exposes his life 


fesAessly in sickly jangles, and among ferocious aavages. Esla. 
blish the principle that bis property is his own, and he seems 
almost willing to sport with its^^safety. He will trust it all in a 
single vessel, and stand calmly by while she unmoors for a voyage of 
eiroumnavlgation arountPihe globe. He knows that the sovei-eignly 
of his country accompanies it with a 'sort of earthly omniproscncf, 
and* guards it os vigiiimtly in the loneliest island of the Antarctic 
Sea as though it were locked in his coflhrs at home. He is not 
afraid to send it out upon the common pathway of the ocean, for 
know'8 that the bhcltering wings of the 1^ of untiuns will ovei. 
shadow it^herc. lie sleeps quietly, though all that he has is borne 
upon six ^nches of plank on the bq^om of the un fathomed waters ; 
for even if the t«*mpebb should bury it in the deep, he has assured 
himself against rdiii Dy the agency of those iustitutions%'Iiich 
raedean civilisation has devised for the purpose of averaging the 
losses of individuals upon the mass. 

Itis usual to give the name of capital to those accu^ulfltiuns 
of property which arc, employed in carrying on the commercial as 
well as the other business operations of the community. The rc 
marks already made will enable us to Judge, in some degree, of the 
reasonableiK^ss of those prcjudiecH which arc occasionally awakened 
at the sound of this word. Capital is a proprily which a man 
has acquired by hi-- industry, or has, under the law of the land, 
become possessed of in some other w ay ; and which is invested iiy 
him lu that foim, and employed in that manner, which best .sui*- 
his education, ability, iiud taste. No particular amount of pio- 
perty constitutes capital, lu a highly prosperous community, the 
capital of one man, like the late Baion lioth.schild, at London, or 
of .Stephen (iirard, .it i’inladelphia, may amount to eight or ten 
millions, the capital of his iieiglii>ji»/ may not evceed as main 
dolians. In tael, one of these tw'o o^raordmaiy men, and l In- 
father of the othei, passed from one extreme to the other in this 
scale ot prospciity , and the same law which protected tln-ir little 
jultance at*the outset, protected the inillioiis amassed by then 
perseierance, indu<itiy, and talent. 

“ Cnnsidcntig cspil il as the mainspring of the businps.s o})era- 
tions of oyliscd society — as ll.at which, diffused in proportionate 
masse.s, is ihi«i)i'iterial on which cuterinisc works, and with which 
industry performs its wonders, equally necessary, and in the siimr 
way necessary^ for the construction of a row-boat and an India- 
map, a pair okshoe.s and a rail-road — I hd\e been at some l(>sa to 
aceuuut for tie odium which at times has been attempted to he 
cast on capitiili-'ts, n^ a chis^ ; and jiarticularly for the contrast 
ill which fMpit.d has bfen placed with labour, to the advantageous 
employment of wliieh il is absolutely essential. 

J have .supposed that some part of this prejudice may arise 
Irom the tiadilions of other limits, and the institutions of othei 
rountnes. The roots of opinion run deep into the past. The 
great mass ofpuipeity in Kunijie, at the piescnt day, even in 
England, is lauded property. This property was much of it 
wie-tcd from its origiii.d owners, by the ouccators of its present 
po.sscsiors, who overrun the countries with military violence, and 
deapoiled the inhabitants of their possessions ; or still worse, 
compelled to labour as .slaves on the land theg, hgd once 

owned and Idled as free men. is impossible that an hereditary 
bitterness should not liave sprung out of this relation, never to 
be mitigatW, particularly where (he political institutions of society 
remaiu upon a feudal Uusis. Weknowfiom history, that after 
tlic Norman invasion, the Saxon peasantry, reduced to slavery, 
were compclfcd to wear iron collars about their necks, like dogs, 
with the names of their masters inseyibed upon them. At wiial 
subsequent period, from that time to this, hUs anything occurred 
td alleviate the feelings growing out of these events ^ Such an 
origin of the great mass of the property must place its proprietors 
ill some BO<*h relation to the re.st of the community, as that which 
Crists between the Turk.s and Rayas in the Ottoman empire, and 
may have contribnted' to«.prodace an hereditary hostility on the 
part of the poor toward the rich, among thousands who know not, 
historically, the origin of the feeling. ^ 

** It is obvious that the origin of our political communRies and 
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the organisation of socirty among ns furnish no basis for a prqn- 
(lice ot this kind against capital. Wealth, in this oonntrv, nay 
be tinted back to industry and fri|gality , the paths Which lead to 
it ore optn to all ; the laws which protect it are equal to all ; and 
such IS the joint operation of the laWy and the customs of society, 
that the wheel of fortune is in constant devolution, and the poor 
in one generation furnish tllb nch of the next The rich man, 
who treats poveity with arrogance and contempt, tramples ^on 
the ashes ot his father or his grandfather ; the poor man, who 
jiouiishes feelings of nnkindncss and bitterness against wealtii, 
makes wai I'iilh theprospicts of lua childien, and the order o^ 
things m which he lii%6. , 

OUR LITERARY LETT^BoX. ' 

' • • 

Wu have raceiied a eoniidsrable number of irttori respecting rMPLOSMCNTS 
r( R I HMiLM None of them, except one con^ any useful informStiuif on 
the snbKct or even hints, they areorrupedm deploring the evils, but liaio 
tioUiin^ ^ suggest as to remedies One says that, in Birmlngliani, females 
areemploied “ working at a lathe, gun-barrel flliag and other such f mmtne 
einp]( ymtnts . while men pais their tune behind a coiinU r, measuring ribbon, 
tapiB a.c * Another, in the same atrain, thinks that there must bo ** something 
wronf, in nur jrntngemints, when iiicu are handing silk gIo\(« to ladies, while 
utirneu with ginlloK round their waicts, are actually dragging coil wag,;on8 at 
t) < liuitum of out daik mines " ** IluL for }uung ladies." continuci this corre- 

pot lUnt ' ofiuud education, tbeie appears to me one path yet untiod ien^n 
the lin of iisrrul and elcgint instruction Dotauy Is lery inipirfictly un Icr 
M 1 ty inip( rfi ( tly tuuiht and my rppntunitits of obsciinlinn cnalli me 
t M/ Ihit 1 young lady who should maki herself i npablc oftcacluri, it as a 
s t R« not only Iroin books, but from spit miens in uui flilds and i,nrdcns, 
till (111 htir i trying k iisuns— and who should also attiin siiffli aut ability m 
ilraivii on I ulouiiiig Ini IIk purposisof illustration and instim lion then in 
--woiill li posstssclof a n a^^^iitroduetion to employment ui schools and 
taiiiliis 111 (inng slatid Icssr^is and wc all know tlrit vnybruch of cduca 
I ill pioftssionally tiught is ofKu niorc piontabk to the indnidual than tu 
Hit inurt (,( nil il dutiei of a governess itbin my own kiiowU(If,( thi rc is a 
m St respt-ctubU ladles school eagci fir lessons m botany U%ndk of a 

ly • 

*^o\ii of our T nf;hflh readers, wbo may not be so famihai with the Bible as 
our noriliern Irirmb, may rogird tin question contaimd in th( Iklfouingiettcr 
as lather / j//, and think It should bo classed amongst the ** A^lTcUd addrcssis, 

IS fiiiohms * if not loxalinuB — 

* Sii —Can you inform me what occupation in ITi of the t hffldees, 1 1 rah the 
lului of ^nraham, followed^ 1 (annot hud in tin llibb nhc lufurma^Qn I 
ihsiii and yet 1 liivi au impression on my mind tbai I haic seen it then I 
am. Sir roui ennstaut reader, Sisj Buis I'scdsntaii 

‘ luftA u ” • 

Mr Biiicc lias not Informed us wlial object he had m vU w m inquiring after 
the (Udipiiioii of lirah, yit we hivo an Idea that lit is somcwhil of a philo 
fcophet diul has been speculatini, on the rn in tf t hi i*ry J g ccrilim < lasses 
of inmds inquiries into the early lastih’y i our raic base pciullar at Vaciions , 
an I It IS certainly an interesting speculation to endeai our to ost cri un ii t n 
noisliip existed amongst any people in'^be time of Abraham 1 hat the worship 

rf the Iua«ei1y bod had already sprung up amonga( the ChahUntiN the 
1 nrt I ts of o^tionoiny appears nil but certain ^ but thu^utlior trf tin " Pit tonal 
llutoiy ol ^Icsime’— no moan authority — thinks, " tint idol worship, in the 
restricted seme, as infoning tho worshipsof iragges, was tl^n known, is not 
veqr prolialilo, and IS, atKiist, incapablo of proof " ‘ rhc^Iowish tia mens, ’ 
he Adds, "undeitaktt to dicidothe qi|estlon whither imigo worship had com 
inenced at this early dale, by assuring us thil Icruh was hmiiclf a maker of 
im ii,cs " and various stories are told oflum. But dll this is niCrc tradiiiuu, of 
no value \\ hat conucxion had idolatry with 4te early history ot art * * 

A B asks the etymology of the words " Pounds, Shillingi, and Pence." The 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘piind’ was, snys Kicbardson, "gem rally a wci^'ht; then 
applied to a specifli weight, ooiAlsiing of a certain number ofcoqcal parts , to 
a certain number of pieces of money amounting to such wei(,hl , to a coin 
((lUdllitig suih number of pieces iii value. Anglo-Saxon, pund, pond nuuh, 
fund German, pAmd— from the Latin weight " ‘ Penny" is 

of unknown etymology , but the name, as applied to a rain, is of great anti- 
quity In fact, during the Anglo-Saxon and ih^ early part of ho Aiiglo. 
Neuman times, the "penny" was the chief cido, the mtasure or aloadardof 
value , It was of silver, and. being a definite^ portion of a pound weight of 
tiiat n tal, etymologists faniy that the origin of the name may*be found in 
jendo, £b weigh. Tor convenience, the penny was divided into halves (half- 


penny) and fourihhugs (farthings) , and U is suied that srorcely a And of 
Anglo Saxon coins occurs amongst which the silver penay is not found, cut into 
halves and fourths. 

Our gold coinage is next in antiquity to the silver, but oar eopper coinage 
IS quite a modern Innuyalion " Gutnea,*” as a now *' departed " twenty one- 
slnlling Clin was termed, borrowed its namo Urom the Gold-coast of Africa. 

" Shillliig,' agtln, is of doubtful etymology , it Is either of Anglo Saxon or 
Grrm in origin , but the roinsso (t||led to uiikmengit' ns was originally coined 
by Henry V IL, in 1003, and wes al first ealted ferurvon, from the testa or tifo^ 
the Ih ad of the king upon lib ; and heneOk i^rohably, the origin of the vulgar 
word, a u^ti But testoon gat* Way to ifii<lliy,a name derived, perhaps* 
from settling, which is sild to hfcve fseen a word In use amongst our Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors, as an appellation for a piece ol juoney " TAe gold 
coinage of 1 n|1knd ijncxt to the silver m of f&liquity. The gold current 
with us till the 41st Henry HI. was forelfto Ip that year, 1217, a manuscript 
cbrontcli in the archives of the city of London stato, that the king made a 
penny of the finmi gold, whii h wi Ighed two sterlings, and qtilled that it should 
be (urrent for twinly pence (ot silver) Three specimens of It only are yet 
known tu have uaihcd us, and two out of the three are preserved In the 
British Museum " " tf'he copper coiuagc of Pngland arose a thousand years 
latci than lU silver rlizabcth had a great aversion to topper money, * 

although jthe necesdties of her peoph fur small cluogewere obvious ^he 
sufftred a palt|m tobe struck as theiLvnon or a nalv phnny, and James 
I and Charles I aciii illy issued fat thing toheng as pledges, but nojiutborised 
coinage ^f eopper was struck till 1G72, when halfpence and farthings of that 
metal were first made public money " ^ ^ 

• 

A NkwcAirLK Siil'cuiniR — * luddism" originated, we believe, about the 
year IBli In th it yen the state of rn,dand waa alatming. A long and tre- 
mendous war w IS nut conc'uiled , our rilnLlons With the I nited htates were 
distuihol, and the rouiiin was internally convulsed Secret assoctaiions 
n(rt r< rmcdllmoiigsi ilu working (la>‘ses riots broke oiii , niaiiufactorirs of 
pikis diTla, ^ wire set a faring, ind sptcial coranussions %erp sent into 
\orkshiic 1 in R«>hiri (hi line , to try prisoners 1 h^jpUry of the 
working cl i scs wav «pe( i till d luttd \gainst umchlnery , and in Nottingham 
atil othd tiwnv, ld(c silk, and lutton frames wsri broken by hundreds, and 
the amount of other property ilosiroyi d was very gieat 'We are not aware of 
the 014 in rf the word I uddism, ’ but the J uddiUs * may be regarded as 
1 n,.,hsh * Ilihbon men, ' farmed iiilu secret associations, bound by illegal 
oi^hs , while liu word " Lud 01 T luld," wav used much in the same way 
05 ** Captain 11 ik in Inland being appended to tiifeauning letters, and 
otherwise Used in terr ti/n 1 he ‘ I udditcs kept tbeg'ountry in an unquiet 
state at inti 1 \ iis during sevt ral y ( ais alici 1H|2 , and the wanton and stupid 
d( strut tl m of m u him ry*and uthi r property cfllscted by them may be regarded 
as one of liie utginal causes of tiiosc exertions winch wore afterwards tnado lo 
diirisc "UBcl il knowledge" amonist the people. 

\ n , Prv ONPORT ->The power of the ruddt r is reducible to that of the lever, 
^hen (xact1v% a line with the keel, it pnoduces no effect except perhaps a 
very sluht (hri k to the hcadniy , iiut if it be turned to one side or the other, 
it receives ati iinmcdiato iiiipulso ft-om tbo water, which displaced ^ the 
shfp’K priigiess glides along its bottom in nmning afk, ^(^i^l^uid impels It 
towards tlu ono^ilc si le, while it lontinuos in that situation, sodhat the 
sum, to whuli till rudder is confined, iircites tho same movement and the 
Bhtp ri cm in„ an impulse sideways, lur^stem turns accordifi(,iy Tne pivot 
on whie'i the vesul turns is regulati ' hy the distance of the rudder from the 
centn of g%v ity an I the v clueity of the ship's progreia t much of tbo effect of 
tlu ttuldii also (Upinils ujiun the patticular angle in which it Is hung but it 
would bolinl of place to introduce d lengthened dissertation on lluse points 
111(0 out columns, and it would need a long t aper to illustrate them piopcily 

An inlelligeut but somewhat loigr letter has reached ii4^ni HuddersfislB 
OH the proptr management of ohiUlnn, which has been ediledh fortl^ hy the* 
letter ol " A Mother of X 4.hl (^hildron,” i i (he Letter-«ofi4of No fifi. the 
t|pih IS, rooD SBNSK on the part of parents is of loftifitely tngttcg lagiportance 
In the managomenl of elnldicn than anyitfi (If forji^ lOllos. filitthoilt 
practn al tact oi mu Ihgence which goct by thOlfiamO filAoMUkion se*ie« Skoetol 
formal rules becdine, in appla ation, freq^tiy ahgfiW. and fototfUDM* op* 
presslvc \\ o pity from nur heart a fam^if ^yfly ohildreo under tfl||i **f* 
ofangid formalist, who ul|«h«filtopelst|ie Hght ^ 
time, and cjpshis all natuidfi bltfilldhy v^th {kcdagiUo fifstliielktob It fk WNIHII Ifi 
have a system in ttaiiiiug up oUMrell , but let that syilMh 
o^an adapting and coosideritoOommoli^lMfijli* 9 i 

Wo are much obliged to am laiM 

lequest. He sa>i that the JouaRitL ^ md bfMgiBlI Ukbln 
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sbould derotf morotpoc* to agrlcoItoTal matteri and rural aiTa^ getUMrallj 
Me recommend him, w ire h»vo already done on a previoua oeeavipn to 
another corr«pondent, to read the Magazine ok Dommtk Economy « ho wiU 
dnd much that he wante better attended to there than we can do It. and ae the 
periodical cosie only nrpfuoe monthly, lu» within hu meaua. 

M O aska the origin of signs for Inns, &e The practid of denoting a 
profeiwon or calling by a ng^j^wdtcntwn is of great antiquity, 

the sign of the Phequcri belnlf^llMtd |0 h^Y<ft been found at Pompeii^ while the 
barbers, in their copinity of bailtaiwaurgouns, tan boast of a remote llOtjlaulty In 
the prncliCB of hanging out Avgtole lui^weie induated b) abtsh, heoco, 
probably, the pros erW‘ Good wine ne^ds no bui(b.** OriBlnnlly , signs wer^ 
probably men ninple ssnibols, a sort of profe siional alpholn t , but In course 
of tima^ey bveamo ftrofeBsInnal badges, or < oats ol artns^ and apt being calkd 
in to tmblason (horn iiinkeepera, j^iopkcepcrs, ftc . vied siith cneh otltei m 
spending a gnat deal of money on their signs and sign posts Much 
and some useless diseuxsions havi bctii spint in tiaclng Uio origin of some of 
our modem signs *{brough their popuUr poncisionb up to thiir original or 
primilire meanings. 

r 

J A U — " Does the oHlio of higb-prleft SfMll^Elst among the J^ars -* If it 
dues exist, Is there a high priest in the chief town of every kingdoi^iii which 
the) arc settled, or i*) there one at the IkiuI oi the whole Jllwibh nation? — and 
arc tbo picsint duties of the efflec similai to those which were attached to It 
before the* deslrmtion of Tirusnhm 1 tnve been led to trouble you with 
thest^u^iions tiom ubscniiig thnt in iiii acrount of the opining of Ae syna 
gogue ill Great St llclem, 1 oudoiT, Dr 11rr‘><li( 11 ^called high priest h<i will 
as chief rabbi” 

The liwlsh priesthood ceased with the drstnutu n of the temple at Jciusa- 
lem. Tho aett wliuh only a print <<iu1d pcrform>-iliufly sa(rlficc~were, 
oen In Palestine, performed only in thittemph nor did priests dischai go 
efietiAtre any dutus whlrh any other piison was not iqunlly rntitUd lo per 
form I iio |M*1esthood, tlu ri fore, coast d — that is, Im 1 no p culiiir functions to 
perfonn-'wlMn tho onh legal altar was destroyed 

Ihe present personages whom we rail Atgh ;/fc4/x and pnexfi do not pre- 
tend thcnisilvei to the titles which, from a confVi’iioii of ideas, we apply to 
them They are men liaimd In the law and the traditions, appointed as 
/rat Acre and guides of the people llablns and chief rabhis areUitir ptopir 
titles They do little which was not done in the synagogue s of fuck i by per 
sons other than priests during the ixisiene«*of the Jewish nuUon while the 
temple, and conse>queot1y the priesihond, still existed. Israel is not oilty 
now without a tcmplo and without an altar, but with lut a/nn 

Ahiii s, Dondsp.— T homas Sasciy, one of the larl^ iinproieis of tho Meaiii- 
entuie, and to whom a patint was granted in lo'iH lui a nlenn cni,iin to hr 
applied to the raising of water, &r , was (Iw^fli^t who suggested tho nuihol if 
expressing tho powoi of an engine with reference to Ih t of horses • Mliiu 
ktcani-enginos were first hnmght into use, thoy win commonly ayiplud t woik 
pumpb for mills, which had boon |t|eiious1y wo^^ked or diivcii^iy horse* In 
forming their eoulraels. Uic first Ateam-enginc Imildets found tlierasrhes called 
i pon to supply engines tapulile of executing the samn wmk as was pr tiousV 
i xeculcd by some eei tain number oi boiscs Jt w as tin rcfuio cdtiveiiicut, and 
indeed nfecssitry, t^b$ able to express tin pcrfoim nice oi tin so inaehines by 
comparison with the animal po'lker to which manulae (urt is nnncis, an 1 othcis 
had been so long acoiistomed Mhoii ,in iiigiue thiuiou, was capibk of 
performing the same work in a giiou tune as any giicnnumbei of horbcs of 
average atrength usually pi rformeil, u was said to be an inline mi many 
horses powar* Sisam engines had WrilUn use f n u eunbiderahle tune bel lo 
this term had acquire dans s< tiled nr uniform iiu aninp mid tho nomiral power 
of engines was accordingly very arbitrms At kiisili, ho\ esoi the use of 
sic am-engino| bieame more exlnulod, anJ the courusjon anl mrons emeuee 
Busing oqM>f aU^q^^ious roipeeting the iiorfoimamc of engines nneUred it 
ftoceisary thab Yoma fixed and deflntle meenin*; should be assigned to the 
tSUtas lily which thP RS'VGri of this machine weie cxpiessed. Messrs Uuulton 
and^^Katt eausid axperjmenU to be made with the strong liorses used ui 
breivafmj,)n Lbndon, i^nd. Arom gtho result of tlieae trials, they assigned 
83,000 thf. AUed ppe fyot per mintilo as the value of a horse’s power This is 
Uia unitsif Ijngine powiV qofp universally a^pted , and when un engine js said 
to be Gt, so foany homes* p^er, ifhat is boltat is, that that engine, in good 
working ordeiPp and pyOporly idMOlga^ » csfuihle Grooving a resistance equal 
to J3,0QMbs. through qpo dbot per minute Thus, hu engine ten-horse 
powsflssone that mould valse 830,000 his weight one foot per minute MUe- 
thi r thU eslimate of oii^veragq horOpa |tewer t»e correct or not, in reftrcnc e to 
tho actual Week which thaalilinal is capable of executing, is a matter o! no 
pregeut impimaucc la iM apoMnlkloo to steam power. Tue stcam-onffae is no 


onfcr used to replace the power of horses, and therefore no ccntracts at 
based upon inch a comparison Zardner on the Steam-Engme» 

If we may draw an Inference firoilt the number of letters wc hare recent d 
lespeUlug self-instruction, wo may conclude that amongst our readers bhore u 
a considerable number ofyoODg men, laudably niigious to repair tho defei ts ol 
education, especially with relation to the acilhisltlun of modem and some of thi 
diaif languages Me had intended to devote an article or two to the suliieci, 
with the view of btiakittg them answer vaiiuus correspondents Not \ei 
having been sblo te do thp, we may here briefly notice several oi our corrn. 
t^pondenti’ queries, 

lo those who wginkto master their oan language ^and we have had several 
queries x<« to the best mode), wc would lav Arid study English gmmmar 
(obb(ti*s Carammai is vei 7 good, a yo'thpnist be a dunce who could not 
endirHtund the gin'iimai onus iiallvi tongue from a study, ui rallior a perusal 
of tl Hut the 171111/ of tlie'hook is far from bemg commendable , it is full of 
Cokhett s fiiiiouit partihanshkp , he t annul correct bad hnglish without a sneir 
nor show one how lo wiile ^(1 I iglihli without growling at tveryllutw and 
everybody but bimsrlf Me would, tbeufore, in preference tu^u, adiifiL 
youths to got *‘^lary s draminai , interspersed with Stones, and intended fur 
Uie uKe of (hildiiu llv Mrs Marcef, T ongman and f 0 1834.” Ibis to 

ouc ot the man^ mlinirible wlflch Mrs Maroct has bleshcd the 

rising geneiaiion all honni|g to her for the cxerr ise of hur clear tuullect, an I 
her ' * 1 ] tmss to tuel ^ oiiths nee 1 not foolishly shrink fiom tho ' (.ram 
iiia^, ' bctaiue il is said tube ” intended lor tin* use nf chiliinn” Hut to 
those who uiKbl bi .0 diicircd wc inav reioinmend * A Manual of I ngllsh 
Gfaninnr, by tlio lb v T M ( ulhx h P (]inbiirf,li Oliver aud Uoyd, HJl ’ 
Alter I ndtrsl III ling I lu sh xraumiji,! and Hurt i> no ib uliite neiessUy 
fur loading tlu uiiin ny wiih r /ft, ko that the ptiiii ibs aro undirstoid — -earl 
good I ivli b uiiboK piosc w nu r«. and poc I n Urn Hurt is no niccvsity for 
following I aril iilar t lins , read, if the authois an woilh re uling,->tiun arc 
lUnlvui St indunl 1 ibrnnes to } b k and choose from 11 id with under 
standing, rctlwith eiijovnunt, nndif, altir^ 1 course ol this kind u young 
man dors not bt„in to undi rslund his own Id guago, why wc fear lu ntvrr will 
lo those who wish lo ocquiu the lunch lAguage by silf-instriiclion, wc 
ini(,ht reenmineud several aUinirabk woiks, hut, on tho whole, we should 
mUui Cobbtit s Mis Frenrh (trainnmr is not disfigured, like hisPnglish 
OIK , bv pulituil I ait is insbip, an 1 he lakes pi eat pains to ” insi nsc ’ hih reader 
as uu Iiuhm at would say still it has Us fuulU , it is apt to dlsconrago a unud 
haitui f 1 C obbett sets prodigious t sks and Mcms to m ike so light of'tlum, 
that u^e will cannot sin b after him uiieht bo apt lo sav “ Oh, I’ll ncvii 1 r 
able to Irani 1 rear b ' ’ Hut h 1 ilic young leurnc r be patient and Moidy , lit 
bun get on by wi 1 / (Ubtics at fivst acquiring the lanpiiuge, ns It wrie, Imh 1 y 
inch , and h» vvill b« siirpri 1 1, after u time, to find Uiinsi If able to get on wiih 
giealrapi illy ^ 

Me sliotill sty Hut ndlhci 1 icnch nor Goman can be acquired wi lioiil a 
*cachcr Of 1 nurse, the primiplesof the gremmais may be acquired by sclf- 
liistrin lion , and to 1 hose wjiu wish inily to read without rcqiiiiing to speak, 
sill iiistnution will gm thorn nearly all they wont But self in&truciloii has 
ftuliA ns Will as mi ills Ihe eye 111 looking at words, is veiyapt to convey a 
\tl nf ioun I lo lilt r tr , and os the pronunciation o'*! rciichand Gorman cannot 
possibly be nc piircd by un I nglibhmui, Vy bib own uniidtd effuris a vbious 
I pronum 1 Uion is imperceptibly aequiied U would bi for Letter for bivcral 
young nifii to lombino into a little dull, or assoi latli 11, meeting say twice a 
week, and unite lIu ir finances lo hue an inslructoi , doing, on a Amall bcalc, 
whst IS done on a larger in the « lahscs of M( chiimes Instituiiuns 

I asilv, om (oiii'^ponilLnt aiks if, by <'close appliintion, thice 1 ours a day, 
fur six months, ho could acquire tlie rudiments oi tin I atiu lunguagu ' 
Undoabtedly, if .«c^ured for tho language at all, he would in that time acquire 
■o much ns to 1 lake him wish to acquit more llnnter’b Ruddiman's Rudi- 
ments (Oliver and Uoyd), andsomo such book as Swuiu’s Collection of Lasy 
bioteucci front) tho best Latin \uthorb, uro very good to begin with. 

• — — — 

All Letters intindod to be answered in thoLirrRAHV I nr r-Box arc lo bo 
addressed to * i iib 1 iinoR of the London bsniaisx Journal,’ and 
delivered 1 rbf, at 1 1 3 , Fh ct-strect. 

Tlic 'VoLi MBS of tho London Svturuav Journal may bo had oa follows — 
V>n MP I , (ontalnipg Nos 1 to 2b price &a 6d in clotb 
^ OL! VIC II containing Non 27 to fijl price * 1 . Cut in cloili 
VoLUMEb I and II hound together, containing the Numbers for 18^*1, puce 
10s Gd in clotli 

Bacx Nc mrbrs and Parts, to complete bets niav alvt ays he obtained, 

London WIILUM SMini, IH, iket Sheet Ldiohurgh Fsasbh 
and Go JJnblin * ( lpky and vJo —Printed and btcrcoty ped by Bradbury and 
Evans, 'Wbitefriars. 
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^ iu their n|ht placci-^pbcet, that ia, ivteah in point of real influ- • 

THE l^ITISH PARLIAMENT. ciice, are by mtana to be eAYlbd. 

jjp. 1 . • flashy, frothy harangues nf the revoluttenlry ora&rs of 

. * f. . France were iieceAarily evaneicent^ in , their character ; the«con- 

No civilised country cxhibiU any public insUtulion more su^- ventional assemblies never advanced towards a solid, well-organised 
able to the genius of its inhabitants than our parliamkxt is ^ counml, and when the dictator appeared, he easily banished them 
our general natural character. It may perhaps be said that this from the arena. Napoleon, during hU aBccndadC)il preserved, 
rharatter is, in fatt, the result rather of our long-cstablished cus- indeed, the forms of parliamentary institutions, and these were re- 
toms (tlAse customs being of course intimately connected with established at the restoration with some greater appearances of 
our old institutions), than of any inherent propensity in our dispo- liberty, which approximdted more closely to the system of our 
sitioiis. There is some, weight, uiidoubtedly, in this remark, legislature. But th<S monarchy and the chambers have never yet 
Nevertheless, we can trace, as far back aa^he light of history will forked well together they have been constantly like two ill- 
permit, debating popular assemblies amongst our Saxon and other tempered mastiffs chained together, pifllilig different way% and in 


(icrman ancestors ; and whether tlie national character has besn that contention expending their best energies. — 

])arent to ihe institution, or the institution to the character, at aU The Annch chamber of deputies is c\en now, after aiUbxpcri'* • 
events, it is manifest that the plant, when brought to this country, cnee of a quarter of a^entury, little“ more than an assembly of 
found here a most cbngenial soil, wnd that here it flourishes iu all > academicians. The members write their Rpceches beforehand. 


the perfection of which it is susceptible. 

It ibcuiiousto observe the very slender progress which flie 
p irliamentary system has yet made in France, although, in fact, 


thereby showing that they do not come together to deliberate, to 
hear opinions, to discuss them on the spot, to allow influence 
to judicious suggestions, to modify their own views, and to 


the existence gf it in that country was coeval with our own, and extract from the collision of mind with mind CheJight that 
derived in a great measure f^m the same sources. One reason ^ might lead to the right paths of conduct ; no; not nought of 
for the difference of its fate tliere is this,— that in the early and . this kind enters the heads of tJjcsc sage lawgivei-s ! They pro- 
middle ages the French popular institutions were localised— there duce their folios of manuscript, read their effusions fiom a pulpit, 
were provincial and Paribian parliaments — no general, at Ica^t no | which they call tlic tribune, flnish their lesson, then run back to 
powerful, permanent general absemhly ; the monarchs who found their places, where they are imngrutulatcd by their friends, as 
them inconvenient easily subdued them, therefore, in detail, and schoolboys are after fliey have ilelivered themselves at an cxhibi- 
cventually Converted them into mere courts for the registry of tion, of a poem oi an oration got up for a prise. If what is called 
royal decrees. It was iu this condition they cxiatej^ Aitcnof to a ** sensation be produced by tlic said recited manuscript— then 
the Revolution, and some of the earliest symptomi we can find, an interval follows, during which there arises a tallsing “ row,” not 
indicating the Ranges which were to produce that gryit epoch, are atallunhkc that which takes place in a crowded Bchool>room— 
the attempts made by the Parliament of Paris to rebumc a portion when the master has lelt it for a few moments, 
of its ancient liberties. Those attempts were indeM put doAi, SSuch a chamber as this has no aptitude— indeed, no disposition — 
but not with the facility whicl\ marked the suppression of preced- for Icgislution. The memberk infinitely prefer the excitement 
ing similar efforts. The resistance of the ^embers helped to and intrigues for office. They have no settled rules of action, 
diffuse 'I spirit through society, that of itself constituted no mean no strong combinations calculated to carry on the business 
clement in the caldron of discontent, which not long after boiled of the country. The minister of the i/o;/— and never was the 
over on every side. • phrase more frequently appropriate than during the last ten yearg — 

The multitudinous and stormy aonventions brought foi tfi by can seldom (ttpend. upon the votes of those whoji^ 1^4ppp08cs to 
the Revolution at no period assumed a true parliniueutary cha- j be his frieuds. He is in a perpetual uncertainty, and often, Vhen 
ractcr. That character I take to ^e most accurately exhibited hi he leasts expects it, is left in a minority, which ^isets all his 
ft council of prudent men, each prepared to pay respect to the policy. / 

opinions wluch he hears, pleased to find, those c|)inionS^frcely and It is the ^ost difficult task which a sovereign has ever had to 
deliberately ^pressed, and resolved to deliver his own with equal perform, to share the powers of covernment with a council like 
manliness and candour, without desiring to dictate tmothers, and tliiu. Properly speaking, according to the principles of the repre- 
resistlng aAy attempt that might be made to dictate to himself, sentative i^Btero, and the express terms of the charter, he ought 
Untrammelled discussion — ^unhea%d argument— discreet thought, to be subject to the control of the chamber, and tb that of a cabinet 
guided by calm and unvacillating judgment, these are^or ought possessing its confidence. Bgt the chamber itfelf^is ttbody 
to be, the main features of a meeting of mjn summoned to consult, endowed with no moral influence ; it domineers over the cabinet 
together upon matters of national importance. A council of this by the mere force of numbers. A cabinet so subjqgatedt ova AKve 
description admits of true eloquence ; that is, of sobe/ly- flowing, no real influence which a sovereign could dread^ and fhor^fore be 
sound common sense, clothed in suitable, clear, idiomatic, un« con&mns it. We see here nothing whetevkr beyOnfl the bgitl out- 
studied languige. It discourages all appeals to thepassioqs* Though ward forms of pur constitutional fabrte ; the i^t is but leather 


pleased by those exertions of fancy, and those elegantly rounded or prunello.” ^ 

phrases, in which rhetoricians ind^e, for the sake of show- The Belgian, Spanish, PofltigueBe, and ^bouth Americog lej^iAa- 
ing off their talents rather than for proving that they care tive chambers are very little better tten ^osn of France^ in i^con- 
ahout the practical consequences of the debate, with refer- stitutioual p<sint of view. Those of Hsilland and Hungijiry appqpsu^ 
rare to its effect upon the welfare of the cqpntry ; nevertndeiii mudi nearer to ours The senat<^ and house oj represenltativre 
a well-constitutid house of parliament S(Khi fixes such exhibitors constituting the congress of the United States possess toe l&ttQb 


Brndbory aod Xraiif, PrlBi«ra, WhiMfrlaiv. 
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direct executive power to be compared with our parliaipoDt.* But Wote. For altl^ough the amount of that inoome is determined at 
there is a good reason for this differoDce in their form of govern* his^iccession, it ii payable only by virtue of an annual vote of the 
menti which is nn unqualified democracy. commons. 

The growth of our legislature, from its first small beginnings to The chairman of the house Oi lords is the lord high chancellor, 
its present rank and power in the state, is in perfect keeping with or his ’lr])uty. His office, however, does not prevent him from 
the happy germination and epanMnd branching out of all our free addressing the house in<#his cspaelty as a member, whenever he 
institufions, from the primary of freedom cherished in the may think fit. When he does so, Lj quits his seat on the wool, 

mind^ of our ancestors. ,lrhe yj^arliamcnt ” does not appear sack, and uniformly addresses the house from the opposition side, 
to have been used^in Bhghmd' until' the reign of Henry III. It a custom which probablyhas arisen from the fact that the episcopal 
probably came to ua Fr^^. Indeed Johnson 'derives it benches are upon the ■ ministerial side, and it would not be quite 
from the French w^ **Parlmp«M,’’ which may have proceeded 'consistent with decorum to turn his back upon them. He sits 
from Parler la mem — to speae fine's mind ; in tl^ same way as upon a woolsack, us also do the judges wh^n summoned to attend 
** Testament,’* iVom to attmt the will or dispo- in the house. The reason is, that the throne is immediately 

sitioibt Or ment ” may hayy been added afwr the same fashion behind the cliancellor’" seat ; and &n ordinary bench with a back to 
as we find it in rngagenient, impmM^SBient, and other words in our itdike the others would not bo consistent with the respect due to 
language. Oye of the authoriW seeking out an original etymo- n^jesty. The other woolsacks for the judges have their origin m 
logy of his fwh, declared it to be composed of two words, viz., a similar cause with reCerence to the peers at each side of the 
** pQiium-l^amentum ’’—that is, the Lamentation of the Peers ! house, as the judges sit in the middle of the house on each |jde of 
boenuso" (as he thinks)'^** the peers of tl^c realm did at these the chancellor. ' 

assemblies lament and complain each tet the other of the enormi- The lords do not, when speaking, address their chairman as the 
ties of the country.’* It is quaintly remarked by another com- commons address their speaker. The style of the former is** My 
mentatorthat this is indeed a sad etymology. The french derivur Lords,” not ** My Lord.” Indeed it would be very difficult to 
tion is {irobably the right fine, for the word was applied to general define the authority of the chairman uf that house. It is his duty 
nsiwnbhes of the states, under Louis VII. in France, i^oul the ta put the question, and declare the sense of the bouse; but beyond 
middll' of the twelfth centyry ; and the first mention we find of it fhat he seems to have no sort of control. 

in our statute law is in the preamble to tb^statute of Westminster, The house of commons consists of six hundred and fifty-eight 
1.3 Edward 1., A.1). Ii72, the same year in which Henry III. members — knights, citizens, and burgesses ; the knights being 
died. *h elected by the counties, the citizens and burgesses being chosen 

The assembly now described by this general term is Ihe un- hf cities, borough towns, and the three universities of the united 
doubted descendant of a general council, which, under various kingdom. "Writs or letters are issued out of chancery by advui. 
appcilatiqiis in the difTcrent languages that have prevailed from of the privy council, addressed to the bhcrilTs of the counties, aud 
age to ago in this country, has met periodically from time iiii- to the mayors or other returning c.‘*liccrs of the cities, borougliM, 
memorial to order the affairs the kingdom, to amend old laws, and universities, c^irecting the returns lO be made within a stated 
and make new ones whenever they were required. How this day. The house being constituted proceed to elect their speakci, 
council was originally constituted is a question not easily to be whose nomination must be confirmed by the crown. Tlu 
settled. It is enough for us to know that archbishops, bishops, authority of the speaker is very extensive, although when in the 
abbots, earls, barons, knights, citizens, and*lburgesses, sat in the chair he is precluded from addressing tho house upon any mattri 
councils which were held in the reign of John. Neither is it very hnder discussion, unless it involve questions of order, or oi the law 
clear when or by what mode af proceeding it happeped, that the of the hoL.se.^ When the house is resolved into a committee.— a pro- 
council, which .vigiDally sal in one house together, separated into ceediiig which frequently takes place, for the purpose of discusmip. 
two, one being composed of the sovereign in his political capacity the details erf bills with greater tacility— the speaker then sits iii 
and the two first estates of his realm, viz., the lords spiritual and his capacity of an ordinary member, and may use his privilege of 
temporal ; thieother of the third estate — the knights, citizens, and speech as often as he thinks fit. 

burgessea, designated under the general term the “ Commons,*’ of The speaker ajipoints all the officers of the house, consisting oi 
the kingdom. The sovereign is supposed to be present in the the seijeant and deputy serjeant-at-arms, the clerks, messcngeih, 
house of lords whenever they sit, and it is in tha<t house that he porters, &c. The seqeant-at-armb, or his deputy, bits in an tic- 
performs all legislative acts, either perboiially or through royal vated chair near the bar ; he is the executive officer of the housi , 
cqmmisajUmers. J t is there albo he meets the commons whenever being charged to put into force all written warrants or \cibHl 
he wishe^t^d^ess them, at the commencement fir at the con- orders issued by the speaker.* By virtue of such orders or warrant i 
elusion of a session, or at any other time. He alone has the Inr arrests members, or any other persfins whom such mandate** 
power to summon, prorogue, or dissolve the parliament. Exoep- oirect him tp ^ bring before the house; and they reipaiu in hi** 
tions to ihcbc general obsfiftt^tions have occurred in times of civil custody until he receives authority from the speaker for then 
war, and violence, and usurjiation on every side ; but into those liberation^ ^ 

variations it is not necessary here to enter. ' ^ * The privileges of each house of parliament are yery extensive 

Thahottsc of lords, besides being a branch of the lesnslature, is They are tjje only institutions in this country whose power is not 
the highest court of justice in the country, and this ir a peculiar strictly definW by law. The prerogatives of the cro-vn am very 
prerogiyivc whidh it does not share with the house of commons, well known, and clearly defiled either by prescription or by 
On U^n^esAand the commons Jiave claimed and maintain 3d from statute. ^.But the authority of parliament is wholly uncontrolled 
time imaShaorial the privilege of taxation as their own, in which The power of the houB(^ of lords is in every respect as extensive foi 
dfi not akVow the house of lords to participate in any manner, the maintenance of its privileges as that of the house of commom. 
ef under any pretext whatever. The slightest alte^^tion by the It is unquestionably for the benefit of the people that a membei 
Uordfiip a mfiney bill Ait from the house of commons vitlstss of the house of commons should possess full liberty of speech 
the whole proofed^. The bill miisl; «etam agsin to the house of within the house, restricted by no regulation excqpt that sug* 
commoiik, where tnfialteiiation iMUPunged without any ceremony, ^gested by the ordinary sense of Christian charity, end the forms of 
^ 1fhi8(fi8oal privilege was by no mms of the sapil degree im- civilised society. It is a prions fact, that when adventurouh 
por^ncainthe eai;]ier ages of the omistitution as has been in printers first published to the world speeches delivered in either 
thepe latter years, hecause ro long as the soserrigp* had a huge house of parliament, they were severely punished for such acts, 
veveifiie of his pwqf he was a great degree indepfihdent o| the ewhich were decided, by both houses to be violatioiw of their pnvi- 
commons ; hut he is now fintiiely dependent upop them, os he has leges ; and that now the house of commons asserli as one of it& 
toaroely any income odiich ho does pot derive from their annuel highest privileges the • right to publish, and sell to anybody who 
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cUooses to bttf , iiccottiiti of their votei and proceedmgii a« weE U | 
the reports of their committees , and that they claim exeroptioo ! 
even from the law of libel m tbu^extending their liberties beyond 
the precincts of their own chamber. 

1 he newspaper reporters, who dare& scarcely to use a note* 
book m the gallery not mmy years since^ have now a gallery 
efclusively to themselves, sitnat^ immediately behind and alove 
the speaker’s chair , and it may be truly said that it is to that gaU 
Itiy, not to the speaker, all speeches are <iow addressed. The 
style of address ought to be, if fuims could be dtspeiised with, not 
* Mr Speaker,” but ^Gentlemen of the Piess.^' In the popular 
assemblies oi Greece, Demosthenes, i’Lbchioes, • and the other 
groat orators of that age, nlwa^b cominensed tbeir parluiineutai^ 
speeches thus— Athenians ' ” Oui pariiamontary dibateisdo, 
111 fact, addiess themselves to the country, thiough the newspapeis , 
and they might as well at once brgm tlfeii harangues, atlei the 
Athenian style, by the word ** Britons ' ” 

have, however, a particular uationil fondness for wbnt aic 
calUd ' legal fictions , * tliat h to sny, ))iauhible phrabes or forms, 
which cover with a dccint veil princ^pleb deeply rooted m our 
loiistitution It lb the beauty of okr system that by means of 
<<u( h fic tions chiefly the whole machinery of oui government work« 
vith the must admiiiiblc haimony One of these fictions f Us us 
fn instance, tint those veiy lepoitcrs who, by then ponei «f 
rapid noting and composition, give ^o the world in a legible btite 
lie whole of u long tuglilN debate willim two oi three hiuib aflei 
tint dehitc is closed, aic nothing moie < r Icab tlim ‘ stt*ingtrB 
111 the house who lm\e no right to ri me mber uiuc h less to publihh, 
iny pint of the speeches they hsve heard in their own galleiy^ 
Another fiction lb this— tl^gt tbi bouse of loids has no light to 
1 now wh\t has been wtd m tEe house of e oiumons and tut tnsa 
1 he y have a perfect right lo know what lias been done theie and 
they do know it, by meaub of the printed votes but when a 
i> ember of cithei hoiibc would wish to ititi to a sptcch sp ikeii lu 
the othei, he must not name the house, he must siv, * in*anothcr 
]lue ” Iheie ire no positive rules upon thc*st points , but such 
iiiUs arc supposed or tei„n» d to ha^c been idop id it on^ time ol 
mot her , and it is very ceitam that ludu rous as (lu j^iy appeal 
u] on a Bupcificial view , they are Utended with i^al adv intie *eB, 
foi they help iiiattriallv to picsene the privileges e^cntial to the 
fun< lions of both branches of the legisj iturt 

It IS very cunous to tiacc the conncMon of tb it dingeious fellow 
tlu THiNTi 11 — with parliament I he jirucUre of punting and bell 
ing thesotcH of the house of commons coiiiiu^nced bcfoie the levo 
lut 1 > 11 , to 1 vei y ]>aitial extent Hut not long nfte i that period it w ib 
regularly cbtabUbhed, and b is binee continued nuintei rupted, exec pt 
liming a pait of the year 1702 It was i>ooii uftei resumed and 
in 1723 we find that the well kncTiwa 1 ookbcUeib of that day,sIueob 
ioiisoii, Bernal d Lintoi, and William Taylor, though not an 
paitneiship, undertook (as menibHia of the trad» %tiU fiequenUy 
do) a lomt ventiiie in piintmg, publishing, and selling these votes 
1) appomtipent of the house They ^e re Ubgilly slEd at two - 
] enec each lyimber, sometimes at a penny. Irom thf year 172') 
to *777 tliey were punted and sold by J Nichols, , and Mr 
Uowyer, who accounted to the speaker fur the piotits, which 
generally averaged about 240/. a%year It was by such sole that 
the votes were then m foot distiibuted , and the public Jiad rarely 
any other legular reports of what passed^jn the house, except by* 
taeans of these pubhoadons. 

But in the year 1772, the proceedings of the house Jicgan to be 
noticed regularly in the newspapers^ in consequence of which the 
profits aiisingfrom the sale of the votes lapidly declined. The 
punting of them, however, was continued at the expense of the 
treasury In 1817 fresh legulations were made upon this 8ub)ect^ 
*abieh have been oondnned down to the present day 
At first the matter of these public ations consisted only of a mere 
abstract of the prooeodings In 1 742 the abstract became morf 
detailed, and petitions were entered at fuD length. But the Utter 
giadually ineieased so much in number, that it was founj^ neces 
when the new regulations oi 1817 were made, to give neie 


summaries of ordinary petitions, those only being printed at 
length which were specially ordered by the house Since 1833, 
the practice of printing even abitracts of petitions m the votes or 
apjiendiz has ceased altogether } and no petitions are now printed 
as a part of that publication«% It is lompetcnt, however, to any 
member to Aove that a pctitioia sbould be printed and delivered 
with the votes , and the, hottjle apRms or rejects the moUon as it 
thinks fit 

The practice of the house, as printing, publishing, and 

selling lift reports of comioittnea, and ether mibcellaueous papers, 
has vei y niucl^ varied fiornttnft^o time. 17 hi down to 

the pi esent day, aU documents ^nted by the house hav% been 
delivered gratuitdhsly to members. {Several oflicers oi tbodiouse 
aUo received a cc rtim numbqjt of those documents, by way of per- 
quisites, which they sold (at roEtcr high prices, however,) to any 
pci sou who might choose to buy them. In a gfkgf majority of 
cases, any person interested m the report of a committee might 
get a written copy qt it at the vote office by paying the regulated 
fees for it, unless it wa# the report of a secret committee In * 
1835 a icsolution was passed by the house, of commons to the fol- 
lowing eficct^ “ That the purliamentaiy pipers and ri porta punted 
f jr tht use of the house should be^ehdtred accessible to the 
public , ^by purch ise, at tlu lowest price at which they cajj^be 
fui nibbed , and that a suflicient numbei of cxtri copiib sBtiiild be 
punted foi that purjiEsc ” Ihe object of this ir solution was 
to defray a portion ot the hpavy evpcnhc ot printing, and to put 
an end to tht sale c>f papers by offi^isof tlichou*>c foi their own 
advmtagi, which had lu fact, to some of those officers become a 
luciativc aud a \cry cpiestionablo species of tiade 

With icspcit to petitions, although some art pitted upon 
motion by ordei of the house, aud diliveied is a supplement to 
I the votes as speedily as possible the geneial rule now is to refer 
them, when laid upon the table, to a committee appointed 
foi the puipose at the commeiicemert of each session Peti- 
I tions itlating to un^uc teturus, or to priiaft bills ate referred, 
the former to committees constituted by ballot, the latter 
to committees the. mciubtiv of which are hdreted But the 
sessional aommittec above roentauntd is cbaiged with tht duty 
ot classifying ill other petit) ns (except those pnntcd bv special 
I oidei), und of prepiying ^uch ab<(liaets of tlictffiame os shall 
' convej to the lion‘»e ill leepusite ml irmatiou respecting their 
' contents These abstiaetsaii repoited to the honse^fiom time to 
time, togcthei with the numhti of signatmts lo ta h petition 
Tht commute t has the power of diitcting the prinliug at full 
length of huchfpctitions as miy seem to ic quire it Thus an efltc 
I tual rhtek has been cst ibhshcei with reft rente to the pnnling of 
j pcUtiuiib, winch in firmer years was earned to a mostextravBjqmf 
extent C as^s tre^now ii in w bich seve ral indiv^u i w ished 
to bring particular subjictH bet^u the not ut of the public,* have 
written pamphlets ujiou them, and to save tbcuistlve^ the expense 
of p lilting and publishing such |>aaMphleU, com erb d them into 
I petitions tq the house of e ummous, ind so had them printed <iud 
circulated at the expense of (lu lieasury ’ 

Another very mdteiial alteration with respeet to petitions has 
taken plicc in the house of commons Formeily a member, when 
presenting a petition, might make one speech on presenting, 
another in moving that it be Lsijd on the table , and >;p)9ther on 
► moving that it be printed. Now he is precluded fioii\^^ing a 
speech dt any stage of the proceeding. He m« rdy m|pvnont the 
object of document in as few words as possible He mafti 
with the jfcrmissiOD ot the house, have it prm^, and subse* 
quentiy found a motion upOn it, if he think* . ^nd an exeelient 
regulataonthiB is, foi it has ^jfped up one gt'eat channel through 
whidh much of the time oFtho house was most uuntcessarUj 
wasted, while it Ins by no means abridged the right of the people 
to make knevnf their gnevances to parliament. This reg«ia|iop, 
however, has not yet been adopted^y the hhftse qf lords, alChtMiqh 
tl0h incOnvcnie nee of speakuig upon the meia pMlBentatioa of 
petitions has been s^knofrlodged id tlial hoffiio on buwI than om 
occasion. 
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HORSES. 

To form a proper idea of thii noble and generous jereaturot we 
ought to see him in his natire wilds, untamed and undisciplined 
by man. Wild horses are several parts of the old conti- 

nent, and in the warm climat^S Africa ; but in liisuaatural state 
lie is a mild, inoffensive orcatm. te this state they live together 
in large herds of five or si^iWred| und each of their companies 
is always furnished by fipthful^ ^ntlnels, who give notice of the 
least danger. Herds iaf jdld«)iori|s are found in Turk^, China, 
and the Cape of Gaid llffpp;|^t the most beautiful,^nerous, 
and swift of the kiiro are foitnisiSik Arabia. The Arabs catch them 
in tAips, and tr^ their fleeb^s and strength by pursuing the 
ostrlph ; the Arabian horse bifing the only animal that can keep 
up with this bird. The Spanish genet is counted next in value to 
the Arabion barb ; Ibcy are beam^l, but extremely small. The 
Italian horses are very fine large animals ; the Danibh horses are 
low and stfbng ; the German horses are small ; but the Dutch 
excel all others, except Die English, for the draught. The race- 
horses of England possesses the greatest ileetpess, and have run a 
mile in little more than a minute. The bjrsc was entirely unknown 
in the new continent till introduced there by the Spaniards. — 
Fnm a ViiU to the Farmhouse, 

- r - i ; * 

_ ’ THE PUBLIC OFFICE. 

« 

A BKETCII. 

Some snug billets about these cstablistfments. Some nice little 
quiet pasturages Where elderly gentlemen may graze undisturbed, 
and grow sleek and fat, and, finally, slip comfortably into their 
graves. But Jid the reader never observe that theie exists a 
certain quiet, composed, but inveterate hatred between the subor- 
dinates ii^ public offices ; a cordial detestation of each other? 
The reader must have reinUiked it, we think, but whether he has 
or not, there can be no doubt of the fact, taken as a general one. 

This mutual dislike, however, be it observed, is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the eldm'ly clerks — to the hard-featured, cleanly 
little old gentleman with the bald liead — to the round-faced old 
gentleman with the brown scratch w'ig — and to the long-faced old | 
gentleman in the flaxen peruke. It is to these worthicl, then, that 
the official oV hatred of winch we would speak is especially 
confined. A^east, it is in their case alofie that it assumes the 
ludicrous cliarpetm under which we feel disposed to contemplate it. 
The younger clerks, if they entertain any grudge at each other, 
express it openly, which is in no way amusing ; but the old boys 
carry it under a calm exterior, that when viewed a&ight renders it 
sufficiently comical. 

^ith them it is a deep-seated but cold and passionless dislike, 
which nospEbsiVe occurrence can ever remove, or even in the 
smallest degree abate. It is fixed knd transfused into their system, 
and has beebme a part of Jl^ieir nature. 

Yet the old boys never quarrel outright; never bully one 
another ; never commit any overt act of hobtility. iVeir warfare 
is ooiidRCted on a quiet, orderly principle — its existence being 
made manifest only by snappish queries and still mo^e snippish 
answers. 

It iR'Wf^dom, however, tliat t^iey speak to each othet> at all. 
No|#ft% 9 r than they can possibly help. They will not open their 
lips to each ofliei;^or weeks, if they can by any means dvoid it. 

’Heavlm kqowt what ails the old fellows at one ff|aother, what 
can V the cause of Ihkt mortal grudgj^ond hatred that they enter- 
tain for each oBier. ' It is impossible to \ell ; for, in truth, they 
cafioot J[ell themselveB. They just ttikte one anot^l^ and th|t’a all 
that^cdn be said about it. ^ ^ 

Yet they have hecnJI^^tj years together, v|^bably much 
iongir: a circama|||Rcef one would think,} which should^ have 
inspired them with some liking for each other, if not posilnrc 
regard. 'Quite the contrary, however. It has had the effect only 
af making them hate each other the more. The longer they have 


been together the more cordial is their detestation of one another. 
This is almost invariably I he rase. 

If you would have a Iktle more amusement Vith the old gen- 
ilemen’s antipathies thai]^ what is afforded by what may be called 
its official exhibition, take an opportunity of having a little private 
coifrerBation with one of them, and turn that conversation on the 
subject of his colleagues ; and if you manage the thing adroitly, 

^ you may calculate on being presented with a very full and very 
entertaining view of his hatred of his official brethren. 

Begin with remlrkiug how arduous his riutios [are. This is a 
favourite themO with all who are qrell paid and who have little or 
nothing to dp -• with all who hold snug sinecure situations. Never 
mind how glaringly inapplicable the remark may be : your sin- 
cerity will De\er be dupbted for a moment; for the sinecurUt 
always thinks himself one of the worst used, hardcbt wrongly, and 
worst paid men in existence. He will, therefore, swa^ow your 
sympathy at once and without hesitation. 

** Bless me, Mr. Wetherfey, what a deal you have to do here.” 

With a fai||t smile of conscious martyrdom meekly borne, 
** Ah ! my dear sir, you don’t know the half of it. Toiled like n 
galley-slave, my dear sir. Not a moment to breathe. IIalfpa^t 
fffine ill the morning till half qiast three, never an instant away from 
that desk. It would kill an elephant. If I hadn’t the constitution uf 
a horse 1 couldn't stand it.” 

** Your colleagues seem to take it easy enough, however. T/mj 
don’t seem to oppress themselves with woik. Why don't they 
relieve you of part of the toil 

** They ” pronounced in a tonrfl of inexpressible contempt 

Ay, they ceitainly do take it easy enough. Were we ait to do 
so I don't know what would become of the business. Not I, I'm 
sure ” 

Yet that old gentleman at the upper end of the desk there 
feems to go through his woik pretty cleveily.” 

** Hun ! mere child’s play, sir. I’d get a boy of twelve to do 
all that he dbiic. Never here on any day till a quarter to ten, and 
away again as tlie clock btiikes three, //c takes it easy enough, 
to be sure. *But it’s the way everywhere ; the willing horse grl-^ 
tlk: mubt woik.” 

** He beems a pleasant old gentleman, too.’* 

** Pleasant ! llah^Ionly wish you had a week of him, and 
you find out whether he’s pleasant or nott Why, sir, there isn t, 
I will venture to say it, a more disobliging man in all Christendom 
than ik Mr. Djpkenson there. No, not one. Why, sir, it was 
but tVie other day that I asked Sim — and it was the first favour 1 
bad asked him for the last dqzen years, for he had played me a 
trick of the same kind ; so, you see, to tell you a secret, we don’t 
exactly tot in the same boat together. — I asked him, I say, tin 
other dayj[^to lend me hia penknife a moment, as 1 had left my own 
at home ; |;Dd what do you think he said ? Why, he said in 
wouldn’t : tfiat he hadn’t penknives to lend to evorybodf vlio 
chose to ask them. There’s a ]|fretty fellow for you. There’s odi' 
to get on^with, eh ? That man, sir, wouldn’t step an inch out 
bis way to oblige his fafher. That he wouldn't.” 

Bad enough, bad enough, indeed, Mr. Wetherley. How thrn 
do you geb*on with the other gentleman — the long-faced geiitli' 
man in the flaxen wig ?” * 

Six and half a dozen.” Here a rapid series of signifiLant 
"words and very hard winks, meant to intimate to you that tin 
elderly gentleman in the flaxen wig is no better than he should bi 
In discussing this colleague's character, however, there is sn 
•affectation of candour that is particularly amusing. 

Why, as to Mr. Wkighorn, sir, I have nothing to say again' 
Mr. W.aghom ; nothhig. And I suppose he has nothing to bay 
against me. At least, I should fancy not. But some people ha>e 
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queer ways of doing things, and do queer thinga, too, iometimga. 
They know themselves beat what these things are. For my part, 
I say nothing about them. TherqSs such a thing as undelliand 
dealing in the world, however. I presume it can’t be denied.” 

No. It certainly cannot. Neither candt be denied, we thinki 
llmt Mr. AVetherley meant i9 insiwuate that his colleague, ^r. 
Waghorn, was one of those underhand dealers, and therefore, not 
a man to ride the ford with, lie, in fact, hates him ; and that is 
the short and the long of it. * 

Now, the jest of all^this is, tluit each of ths^e worthy officials 
say precisely the same thing of ea^h flther. Mr. Dickenson speaks 
of Mr. Wctherley exactly as Mr. Wethcrlgy has spoken of him. 
Mr.Waghorn, again, does the same thing. So tli^re is^o love lost 
between them. They g^l cordially hate and detest one another.. 


• , Till!; ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

The island of C'cylon is becoming, under the fostering care of 
Britii>h government, an important and valuable portion of our 
Eastern posbesbions. Wc have emancfpated the natives from the 
degrading servitude of their chicL, by wliicli they lifd been giound 
to the earth ; we have opened up louds through a country hitherto 
almost iinpubsablo ; given to the people the benefits of an iui- 
pioved administratiou of justice ; organised a police ; establi.sbed 
a savings’ bank, which is resorted to with eontidencc ; enconr.iged 
the internal improvement of the i.bland ; and otherwise liclped, by 
an enlightened policy, to develop its phyblcal resources, and 
promote the moral well-being of the iuhabitauts. If Biitish rule 
had been alwa}s Ub benencially e.\ereiscd as it has been in Ceylon, 
the extension of our domiiiit^ iu the East would be a blubsiog to 
humanity. * t 

Major Forbes, of the fSth Highlanders, h«ib just issued, in a 
roiiple of volumes, the knowledgi* acquired during “eleven years 
in Ceylon.’’ The title of the book is given below*. We shall 
beleet from it some pah&age*> for the iubtruction and amusement of 
our readers, such us may serve to give them some idea both of the 
Major’s book and of its subject. . • 

“ The beautiful seenery of Ceylon,” says Majai^l^rhes, “ its 
mild climate, rich vegetation, and some of its valuable natural 
jiruductions, have already been made known to the British ])ublic. 
The iuiti.eiibe consetiuenee of this island, from it^ position, and 
the liarbour of Triiikouialee, could never have been Overlooked ; 
so long ns the Biitisli crown holds sway in India, or British mer- 
chants shall trade to the East, its importance can hardly be over- 
rated : now, how’ever, pot only are the resources of this country, 
its most remote valleys and elevated plains, better known to 
Fmropcans ; but the history of its inhabitants and of the island, 
its former state and late improvement, equally excite curioAty and 
demand attention. From the dative chronicles wc find tbnt the 
ancestors of a people whom Britons long regarded as savages, and 
fur some time treated as slaves, clisted iis a numarous and comjia- 
ratively civilised nation, at u period antecedent to the discovery of 
Ureat Britain and its scmi-bui barous inhabitants. % 

” The ancient and continued anuals’qf the Cirigalelt’ raee have 
been })ret»e/red for upwards of twenty-three centuries, fnd describe 
the miu»flbn or formation of all tliosc extensive ^wCrks — cities, 
taiiiR/fSfiiploa, — who.se ruins numerous inscriptions remain 

to verify the historical records.^ For a great proportion of that 
long period the natives of Ceylon will be found to haw remained 
•stationary, or to have retrograded in arts, perhaps in intelligence ^ 
whilst Britons, advancing in civilisation Ivilli extraordinary rapid- 
ity, beuefiting by experience, and improving in policy, have 
voluntarily abandoned their arbitrary rule, in the islaifd, foi* a mild, 
Iree, but still efficient government. From this circumstance 
Ceylon is already advancing* beyond tliat barrier of mediocrity 
whicli in Asia seems to have arrested mind and manners at a par- 
ticular point of civilisation. * 

” Institutions suddenly yet not rashly reformed ; direct taxes 
on cultivated land first moderated, then carefully arrangeo, fairly 

* Klown Yean in Ceylon. C'um|«rlbinK SkcU'lios of the Field Sporth aJHl 
Natural History of that Colony, aad no Account Sf ita History and Antiquities. 
I^y Major Forbes, 78lh Uighlaudcrs. la two volumes, Svo. Beutley, Loudon. 
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' levied, and finally redeemed ; a whole people passing in an instant 
from a state worse than slavery to all the blessings of freedom, 
with perfect safety to the government, and incalculable benefit to 
the subject ; a rapid improvement in the face of the country ; a 
most beneficial change in the native character ; generally dimi- 
nished taxation ; rapidly incretfsinjg revenue ; a prosperous and 
happy peopled ciod it is not too to say an improved climate, 
— are the effects of the later years of British authority in Ceylon. 

“ Additional interest it given ttiit''tliQ changes so happily intro- 
duced into this island, by its ^ontigidt^ to the vast possessions of 
t Great Britain in India ; for althtnigh the aame legislation that has 
proved successful in CeyloiL^ab)^ be jj^iapplicable to the 
neighbouring continent, yet the ajplwe protj^riiy of their inha- 
bitants cannot tail to provoke craiparison, os it certainly iid^ites 
inquiry. ^ *' h 

“ Another subject of very great interest; ie, the general ifftro- 
duction and rapid diffusion of ^ English language : this paves 
the way for Christiaiiity, which requires but little foresight to 
predict must gradually, perhaps rapidly, extend ^i^lf over the 
great majority of the natives of Ceylon.” 

Ceylon is in length 275 miles, vilth an average breadth of 100, 
dhd a superficial area of 2»,000 square miles. 

•* Although the island ib situated betvrecn six and ten degrees of 
north latitude, and betweeu eighty and ciglity-twri degrees of east 
longitude, icfinjoys a much more lenm^iaturc climate than coun- 
tries who.KC geogn\))hica] position would he coiisidereil more 
fAvouraUe. h>om its size, the .sea-breezes range across it ; jgid 
the great elevation of the mountains not only insures utfrerlaiii 
degree of cold, but attricts so many clouds and so much uioibLure. 
as to insure the evergreen of its forests, and unecabing cultivation 
of the fields, over one half of the country.” 

C'eylonwas known to the Greeks and Romans as a land of gold, 
precious stones, and spices. “ Under the reign of Claudius,” 
bays Gibbon, “ a freedman, who farmed the custom.*! of the Red 
Sea, was accidentally driven by the winds U)>on its Sobs is ; he 
converbed bi.x mouths with the natiiea; and the king of Ceylon, 
who heard for the fii.st time of the power and justice of Rome, 
was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor.” In modern 
times, the Portuguese were (he first to attempt to secure the 
island. They landed in IbOo, and for upwards of a century wcie 
almost continually at war with the native powers. The Dutcii 
gradually supplanted, and finally expelled them in 1fi58. But the 
Dutch, though they remained a long time in Cej’lpn, and defeated 
an attempt of the French to supplant them, never obtained any 
permanent footing in fhe island ; and were, in thefr turn, dispos- 
bcsscd by the British. ^ 

“ In 1796, a British armament from the south of India, under 
I the command of Colonel Stewart, took possession of all the towns 
I and territory held by the Dutch in Ceylon, comprising the whole 
I sea-coast, nwf a belt of unequal breadth all round the island : it is 
I this territory which is usually denominated the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. However able the. arrangements or efficient tiic force, the 
warlike operations^ were not of a nature to excite int eres t orrc<]biic 
detail; even Colombo, strongly fortified aud'*faifff* g:\iiiyoncd, 
made no lesistance. 

“ Ceylon remained for two years under the goverument of 
Madras, and during that short peiibd some dibturbuiices occuiicd, 
and ronsiierablc dissatisfaclion was created by the employment ot 
natives from the continent of India, in collecting the revenue and 
other duties, which, under the Portuguese and Dutch, had always 
beelT'efficfently performed by the Cingalese licadnicMi. 

“ In J79H, Ceylon was taken from under the uiitlioiily of the 
East, India Company; and the Honourable Frederick North 
arrived as governor.” • ' ^ 

For wars our footifi|;'In Ceylon was precarious, an^t the 
liveiM)! hundreds of our troops, and thousamlii oT tffe natiVi^s, in 
the conteAk which ensued. In 1815, Sir Rolfert.Brot^nrigg, the 
governor, took tlie king of Kandy prisoner, dethroned Idm^ or at 
least proicvrcd the native chiefs to do so, anvtjp cnusc the Knndians 
to transfer their allegiance to the British government, l^ut •Ux 
1817 the natfvo chiefs broke out in insurrection, which ^or nearly 
year proved extremely harassing. ^ 

“ A protracted waifure of sniRlf miUtafy posts establiebad 
tht^ughout the country, and detached partly inaCOntinual^Hotlott^ 
^rsuing an armed ^pulafion ig a motmtainova and voided 
country, was naturally productive of consktoraUi |pm Um 
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British for6e ; for, slthough few fell by the weapons of the Ken- iaifata, and the native inhabitants passed in a day from a state 
disna, exposure and privations proved fatal to many. Driven more bitter than slavery to the most perfect freedom In their 
from their villages, their cocoa-nut trees cut down, their pTbpeity former oppressed state, lit is trn| that justice was impartially admi. 
and crops destroyed, and unable to till their Und, the natives sur- nistered to the rich and to the poor, in so far as the faqts of the 
fered severely from sickness and famine* besides those who fell by case could be ascertained ; vet the rich man was disgusted hy 
the lire o^the British troops, nMjJsipdlered esecUtion for their trea- Impartial conduct in th^ jud^s, w^le the poor suitors did not 
sonable actions. Dr, Davy, dps Cad the betit opportunities of be^fltbyit ; for the rich ^Ugraft could bribe the influential nati\c 
uscertoining the loss of life oepatiioned bv this rebellion, estimates in office, and ]be could command the oaths of those wha, placed 
that of the British ^ believe he certainly is and secufed tinder hijs control, were not only liable to be ojrci- 

not over the amouatM^n mdipa that ten thousand natives were worked oy his orders, ibut were even subject to punishmeui by hib 
cut off by war lonr its eirosn^aMace^ at this period. w * caprice. 

* " After the rebellltn him ooitttoberl for nine months, no favour- ** A charter soop fotlowed the-ab^ition (ff forced labour, and the 

able impressibn had been by the great eseriions of our people, having already obtaii^^ freMom, found easy access t<t 

troojlh, who were nearly cxuathslcd by incessant fatigtie and ex- substantial and speedy ju&ti#, wlplst^ every situation was thrown 
trenif privations in a tippical climate ; it is evfn understood that open to their compctilton ; and the aerjuirements and character ot 
arrangements were fh contemplation for withdrawing the British the individual, noS thetolour of his shin, became the only tests of 
force from the interior, when a ^kdden change occurca^* This was fitness for every office. Three gentlemen, natives of Ceylon, were 
principally call'd by disunion amongst the leaders of the rebels, introduced into the Icgiidntive council on terms of perfect equality 
who were in^pahle of continued perseverance in any one object, wi^h the other unofficial members, although it required somc^rm< 
or of sacrificing their petty jealousies and personal dispiiteif, even nesa on the jiait of government to carry into effect tins hbcrdl 
to forward a cause in 'fthlch tihey had perilled their lives and provision of the supreme government/' 

* hereditary properties; things almost eQnnlly dear to a Kandian Amongst the inhabitants of Ceylon, the Veddahs are remaik- 
chief." able. # 

The insurrection was at last put down ; and “ on the termina- “ The Vedd^s arc an uncivilised race, thinly scattered over an 
tion of hoatilities and ^etprn^ to order, an entire Change in the extensive, unhealthy tract of country, lying between the maritime 
manageftient of the Kandian provinces was nccompliahed. The province of Batticaloe on the eastern coast and the Kandian hillM. 
pnvumount influence of the chiefs in the different distrfrts was They are the descendants of Yakkas, the aboriginal inhabitants, 

• destroy d, by placing civilian*?, or Briti^ officer.*?, in authority wlio were in possession ol the eastern part of Ceylon when Vigei a 

over them, to collect the revenue and administer justice ; while all and his followers landed n.c. 5K1 ; and having then escaped from 
the inferior headmen, instead of being appointed annually by the the fury of these invadeis into the depths of the forest ot Biiiteniu 
chief, 11 ‘ceived their biluatinns direct from government. This and Vedduratta, have there preserved the purity of then* race and 
arrangement not only gave increased security to the government, the superstitions of their ancestors. All Veddahs are considered 
but enabled the poor native suitor to obtain that justice uhicli be to be of the Goyawnnzac (the liighcst caste now existing m 
had little chance of receiving under the foinier system, where Ceylon); and such of llicm as 1 Imve^seen do not in any resjiea 
money or fliflueiicc might nlike bias the judge or direct the evi- differ from wh.*!! other natives would|*ecome, if compelled to uce 
dence. ' the samak.*cxerlioiis,*to ciidiire the same privations, and like them 

“ Wc could not blame (tie chiefb if they had attempted to re- to live ns wanderers in o forest-wilderness. The village Veddahs 
establish a native dynasty, which was hallowed in theii eyes hy its have permanent places of rcbideucc, cultivate bmall portions of 
antiquity, and by conformity to the established religion; but to land, and commiiuicate, although they do not mix, with the otlioi 
call their exertions in this rebellion patriotism would he to dignify natives of the island. The forest Veddahs subsist by hunting, or 
it with a name of which thtir motives were unnortliy. Self- on such fruit as the earth yields spontaneously; and they obtoiii 
interest, and to restore their own power over (he mass of the arrow blades, the only article of manufuctiire which they covet, 
]>cnple, whom they had so lung oppressed, was their principal aim through rtix intervention of their own headmen and their brethren 
and final object : the restorutiun of a native monarchy was a of tlic villag)^. t Their headmen — Kandians of the neighbouring 
secondary coiisida'ation, but a ncocbsary btep ; the nicaiib by districts, — in talking to Europeans, generally exaggerated the wild 
which they endeavoured to ttccom]>li8h Oipr purpose were often nature of thekVeddahs : ami never endeavoured to amend the 
ciucl, and generally treacherous." habits, extend the comforts, or improve the appearance of tliciu 

“ Af|;or the departure of Sir Robert Brownrigg, Sir Edward poor people. This is easily accounted for ; the lesb civilincd llic 
Barnes, who succeeded to the governmenl, planned and superin- Veddahs were, and the less they were known, the more easy it v.is 
tended with unceasing vigilance the opening up of the Kandian for those in authority pver them to impose on their credulity, and 
pl^ovinces, by the formation of extensive carriage-roads, and thus obtain for a tiifle ivory and dried deer-flesh, the produce of 
building substantial bridges. Under him, the country derived all their bows. This race has, perhaps, the scantiest measure of 
tlie benefit that could bt* jiroduced by unrecompensed compulsory covering of any people who know the use of cloth, and pretend to 
labour, which was exacted according to the customs of (hat wear itS their whole dress consisting of a small piece of cotton 
dea^tism, to^he powers of which the British government had cloth depending in front from a ^ring tied round the loins. The 
succeeded. ^Ae flhtiring vigiUn^ and personal activity which Veddahs ^have a curious way b;^ themselves of preserving flesh: 
Sir Edward Barnes exerted in superintending public works alone they cut a hollow tree, and pur honey in it, and then fill it with 
caused so viciaas a system to be of public benefit ; under any man flesh, and stop it up with clay, which lies for a reserve to eat in 
of less energy, unrecompensed Compulsory labour would have been time of wai^.* , ^ , 

un unmitigated curse, enforcing caste, depopulating tho. country, ** The V'’&dali8 may moire properly be termed rude than savage, 
and producing no adequate results. Each subdivision of class or being as freAfrom ferocity as from any trace of civilisal'on. Their 
caste ^ called out for service by its own headman, who, w he present btat? ir an inheritance from their ancestors, wWcyJfaven 
receivdt no pay, depended for the amount of his perqumteMnd by oppression and treachery into ^litudes, had to suffer hardsEips, 
peculations on the number under him : it was therefore — a motive under which they retrograded to nthe condition in which we now 
paramount to all others in natives — self-interest which iiisurcal the find them, wd in which they have continued for mote than twenty 

^ headman Vetaining all the memb^s of ^ department in their (^nturies. i cannot in any other manner account for the extraor- 
ori^nal vohetion and dne subjeotion. 'SlfF only did this^stem dinary fact of a people declining into the Idweat atate of mental 
muntaih easte sflth the utmost strictness, but it retaimgand debasement, accompanied «• by the endurance of bodily hardship, 
supported in full piliwer over the people those headg|en whose and thus continuing for so many ages, although acknowledged to 
iutereilts could "nevef be otherwise than opposed to a regular be equal in rank with the best of a comparatively civilised nation, 
gOVCTinept. «a in the midst of whom they lived, an^ with whom they possessed a 

^jlt must also%e considered that, withbut injustice^Q^divi- common language. The crbel and perfidious conduct of the 
dnal^^gularity of system, backed by power to enforce all legal Singha race of conquerors naturally inspired the Yakkas with 
rigb^ ensiled the British government to exact much more, botK feelings of terror and distrust, which in after times were maintained 
of Uutiur and revenue, tbau^y native despot would have ventured ; in their descendants by continued acts of violence of the Cingalese 
to daiSandi. ^ ^ * * tojvards the Vdildahs. 

1« Ml, flflr fifoeiit 'WiUmoh Horton arrived' as governor; and The different famDief of the forest Veddahs are said to pre- 
mt year? in,.GQnBeawmii'ui the rH^rmi Us Majesty’s oommis- serve boundaries in the woods, and only within their respective 
maSvs of fo^airy, uy^Magna ChsW of Ceyloii, the order of the * limits to kiU the game which is their principal food. Without any 
king in councU, abolishing all compulsoirp service, reached the regular religion, the Veddahs^Uke every other untutored, race— 
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feel the force of an invisible and superior PoWer, which nvinces its 
influence by undeftned tcrrors^fand th'e conaequent belief and 
worship of evil spirits ; they also make offerings to the shades of 
departed ancestors, and to flgares temporarily prepared tO' repre- 
sent the controlling spirit of Bodo pladet which they bqlieve to 
exercise an influence over tneir fllte. 

DnrHigthe Kandian dynasty, the Veddahs paid tribute in wax 
and alephaiita* tusks, and obeyed headmen from the aciyaoeut dis- 
trifitl I afterwards, by the influence of these persons, they were led, 
in to join tbe^ebellion rnised against the Hritish govbspi 

ment. The weapons they use 'Orc clubs,' and^ bows with arrows, 
tlie blades of which vdry in length frpm four to'flfLeen inches : it ih 
with tliese long-bladed arrows afld wretched hifws that Veddglis 
kill elephants, nut by striltiqg in the foof, as wjis commonly be- 
lieved, but by creeping close up to the animal wnd shooting to the* 
heart. Should tho elephknt have escaped receiving a mortal woqnd, 
the hunters follow his track, and 'persevere until he falls ex- 
hausted, or by a fresh attack ; when^ in addition to the ^ory. they 
rccoveis tlicir arrows. Activity saves them from danger in this 
pursuit ; and so cautious and stealthy is their pace, that they sel- 
dom startle any game which it is their object to approach * frum^ 
this cuuse the Cingalese have obtained the belief that no wild aiii- 
nial will fly from a forest Veddah.” 

“ In January, 1831, after n continued resideince of nearly six 
years in the Kandian country, 1 revisited Colombo, on my way to 
examine the ipiins of M&gum, and other remains of antiquity in 
the maritime provinces of the soutli and south-west parts of fhe 
island. On again entering the fort, the first impressions excited by 

its appearance on my landing from Europe were vividly recalled 

particularly the delight 1 felt on seeing its lines of Suriya tribes. 
Ever green, and always in flower, they prudqee a cheering eflect 
and pleasing shade, with which I was the more eharined a.s I had 
Bufiered several months,^ s<ea-sickness ; and the only other tro- 
pical country I had acca^]|) that glowing heap of sand and cinders, 
St. Jago, in (be Cape de Verd Islands. 

From lung residence amongst tlie Kaiidians, and from being ! 
accustomed to their complexions, I was led to contrast their uni- 
formity of colour, features, and dre.ss, with the endless vt|i'iety of 
hue, countenance, and clothing of the people of the maritime pro- 
vinces near ('oloinbo. They arc seen of every shade, from deadly 
white to burnished black : those who are of Cingalese blood, free 
from exotic mixture, have the most pleasing colou^f ^hiie the 
i<lightcf)t mixture of native bibnd with Europ^ij^aii never be 
eradiiuited, and in some eases seems to go on darkening in each 
succeeding generation, until — as in many of the Poi;tugue.sc descen- 
dants — we find European features witli jet black complexions. 
The Dutch descendants, with native blood, arc*nuw uiuierU^oixig 
the blackening process, although in general they have only reached 
as far as a dark and dingy yellow. At tjie same time, it may be 
doubtful whether the sickly white of long>resident Europeans is 
not more disagreeable to the eye than any of the various shades of 
black or brown. To avoid the inroads of whit^ nuts, chests, 
cabinets, every kind of furniture which in cold climates Have their 
station on the floor, arc herC seen mounted upon stilts; these, 
being formed of yellow jac'k wood, occasionally produce a ludicrous 
resemblance between the inanimate articles and the easily discom- 
posed, thoroughly unsettled, thiu-legged, long-bodied, dingy-co- 
lourcd, climate-worn European. 

The* harbour of Colombo is oii|y capable of weeiving very 
small v^els ; and the road where the large ships mt auchur, at 
unbrnafi^jf a mile from the shore, is exposed to iftie south-west 
mouloqpi. The fort of Colombo was commenced iii 1518 by the 
Portuguese; but its present cjneot and strength have been gradu- 
ally accomplished by them and their successors the Dutch, whose 
predilection for ftntificatioQs causes the priucipal Towns on the 
sea-coast of Ceylon to be uncomfortalAe places of residence, frbm 
their being surrounded with walls that exclude the sea-breeze. 
While carrying on some repairs near the BattenbuPgh bastion, the 
labourers discovered a large stone, on which was an inscription, 
signifying that beneath it* were deposited the mortal remains of 
Juaz Monteiro, of Setwelo, the first confirmed vicar and primate of 
Ceylon, who died a.d. 15.36. 

** Those persons, particularly Europeans of temperate habits. , 
who reside in the maritime provinces of the south-west of the 
island, the towns of Colombo and Galle induiive, are probably 
less liable to sickness than in any oth|r (fart of the world ; bfit it'^ 
has too high a teiQperature and too moist a climate for longevity ; 
and I believe there are more instanoeff of extreme old ^ 
foun4 vicissitudes of the Kandian clunnto thin in the mono- 
tonoqi languor of the maritime provinces t 


The cinnamon gaidons near Colombo are merely plantations 
of that valuable shrub, extending over several thousami aci es of 
Sandy soil, resting in some pfaces on black moss. Although the 
roniis by which these plantations are intersected afford pleasant 
and retired drivei, froiuwh|^h in some places there are distant 
views of Adtm^S 'l^k and theKudian moun^ns, yet tlie grounds 
have no great pretensions to beai^y ; and neithef from the manner 
in which they are laid tiulf, nor the .condition in urhich they are 
kept, U the appellation of gardivfll t^pliMBp^ to plantations. 
Tbcir gepcral appearance is that of copffi, with laurel leaves and 
stems about the thickness of Bs«0t ; Occasionally a plant may be« 
bivii, wliich, paving been allowefl^to^grow for seed, has attained a 
height of forty or fifty Iget, with a* tirilnk Of eighteen iriohesdn dia- 
meter. There a A also jarabu, coshow-imt, bread-fruit, and other 
trees intersperbed ; and these, with the%<^-niit trees that rise 
beyond tli^ limits, in some measure relieve the sameness of an 
extended copse-wood.*’ ^ 

“ From Colombo 1 returned to Kandy by the tnail-coach, and 
remifirked the immense improvement that had taken place in tiie 
^face of the court tigr neSi* the great road which was opened under 
*the government of Si.* Edward Barnes. When 1 first visitf^ 
Kandy, in 1K‘J8, this line was unfinished ; and the numerdus 
obstaclc>i which hud been overcome, or were in progress of removal, 
could not Ifli overlooked: the rock had been blasted, the 

embankments (hat had been raised, weiethen bare; and the forests 
througli which we p.isscd showed how much of energy and i^grse- 
veranee was required to trace the rpad which was theniforming. • 
Now these obataeles ^ould hardly be credited by any one who had 
not previously seen the country ; for the shattered rocks aud huge 
embankments weie. overgrown with vegetation, and the dense 
forest had almost disappeared from the vicinity of the road." 

“ The religion of Ceylan is properly that of fTautama hiiddhn ; 
but his moral system is there found to be conjoined with the 
ancient superstitions of the aboriginal irihahitants,* w'iio never 
entirely abandoned the adoration df gods, deini-gods, dc\ilH, ances- 
tors, and planets. Although demini-worship is repugnant to the 
doctrine of Buddha, yet its unhallowed rites were always maintained 
either ujienly or in secret : it is ]»rohnbly in consequence of tiie 
decline of Buddhism that the devils’ priests hme become more 
aud.i('iou.s, and lliat of lute their ccTtmonies have increased in 
favour with the Kandian people." 

Here wc conclude ut present, hut shall return to Major Forbes’ 
book again, and make some selections from his adventures with 
elephants, and other “ large ’’ deer, w'hich mV^ prove more inte- 
resting to some of ofir reoders than what we have given. 

KAUI X .\ND TMfROVlDl'XT MARRIAGE!;. 

Il is not imjirohable that Swift’s objection to early and impro- 
vident marri*ages originated in the coit<iciou<me8s that his dependent 
and miserable childhood w^as the fruit of such an alliance ; his 
habits of strict economy, too, may have contributed to strengthen 
his resolution. It is reconled of him that in aftcr-lifo Ji0 once 
inculcated thi.s precept in a manner wortlifr Oi^emarlc. Wc 
transcribe the anecdote^ as wc And it — “A young clergyman, the 
son of a bishop in Ireland, having married without the knowledge 
of his friend^, it gave umbrage to his family, and his father re- 
fused t.) sec iiim. The dcau, being in company with him some 
time after, said he would tcU him a story : * When 1 was a school- 
boy at Kilkenny, and in the lower form, 1 longed very much to 
htfire adiorse of my own to ride on. One day 1 saw u poor man 
lewUng a very mangy lean horse out of the town, to kill him for 
the skin. 1 asked the man if he would bcll him, which he readily 
consented to, vipon my ofloring him somewhat more than the 
price, of the hide, vitUch was all the money 1 had in the worlds 
1 Mttediately got on Dim, to the great envy of ijpmp'of m school- 
feuowB, and to the ridicule of others, and^rode him aobut ihe 
town. The horse boon tired and laid down. As 1 had no stable 
to put him into, nqr any money to pay for his sustenauce, 1 began 
to find out what nmolibh bargain 1 had maded and oried iMtUy 
at the loss of my cash ; but the horse dying soon after uuon the 
spot gave me some relief.’ To this the young cleggynw iA- 
•wered, * Sir, your story is very good, and applicable to mjrwase ; 

I own I deserve such a rebuke : ’aadfl then burst into of 

V:ars»' The dean m^de^,no reply, bfit went^the nesl; tj^ the 
lord lieutenant, andi^<|iiled dS him give fhe younlt geatleman 
a small Ining then vacant, his imf«j|p|la mdftrt; and not 
long after brought about u reconcihatilA'betwtqprm find 
him .’’ — Dublin Mafftaine, 
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• THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. '* 

' ** , » JV 

MO. I.— ABE THE INDIANS CAPABLfe OF CIYIMSATIO^ ? 

It is received Almost as an ax^m^ too Many of those who* 
enjoy the blessingp tif^ivilisation, that the red man *bdnnot exist 
with the white — tiiat it is nselesa to seek Ho alter his wild 

condition^ for aJtt4f|i[Dlj)i atf^lljiBsation only serve to degrade 
' instead of ole^tiii^ 1^ character. Thereforti it is argued the 
Indians iDUstlUlif necessity be driven beyond the pale of civilisation ; 
for it it kbpdssible to pttrmitlawild countij to be sifirouiided with 
cultivated settlements^ stand as it were an iiupcdiment to the 
convenience and improvement of all its neighbours. Assuming 
tlie fact that the IndianS'varo ineajmble of civilisation, both the 
American and English governments have, whenever it has hecoitte 
necessary to assign new locations within their own bounds!!^ to 
Indians, clogged the lands with a condifton that the ])roprietors^^ 
ili^Duld not dispose of any portion of it (except among themselves, 
and this has not always been permitted), without the sanction of 
tlie government. In 01 ^'^., cases the right of prC-cmption is 
claimed, and (by the Americans) very frequently inforced; the 
reoBuii ^signed for this line of conduct is, that it wolild be 
dangerous for a savage race oV hunters to lf .2 confined within too 
small a space, which would probably be the case if they were per- 
mitted to dispose of their lauds, and, accordingly, their masters 
take very good care tlicy shall not. Tliis effectually deprives the 
Indians of ony incentive to change their mode of life, and as 
settlers pre^ on their confines, it becomes necessary for, the 
security and prosperity of the wliites, to push the Indians further 
** west/' constant collisions arc taking place between the contend- 
ing parties, and the Indians pei ish by detail. There is enough in 
the history of their misfortunes, to make those who have intercourse 
with the whites feel themselves degraded, without the aid of 
whiskey^ which, however, is actively employed to sink them lower 
still. Nor is an appeal to arms at all uncommon when the 
savages are restive; and unreasonably reluctant to leave their 
native homes. At the moment we write the United States arc 
at war with the tribe of Seminoles. The republican general refused 
to march nTiless he was allowed to employ bloodhounds to hunt 
them down ; and a supply of these ferocious beasts had just 
arrived at the date of the last American despatches. , 

The same course is pursued against the Indians in South Ame- 
rica. ^Wh^n Mr. Darwin, the accomplished naturaliNt who accom- 
panied <!apt. git«ro^in the Beaglo, was in Buenos Ayres in August 
1833, sbme Jndians, who had bboB taken prisoners, gave informa- 
tion of a tribe lytiiig north of the Coloraddf Two hundred soldiers 
were sent. The Indians, men, Women, and children, wcre;|^l|irout 
one hundred and ten in number, and they were nearly alb taken or 
killed, for the soldiers sabre every man. All the w^men above 
twenty arc massacred in cold blood, and the childicn are(>sold or 
given away as servants. “These Indians,” says Mr. DarWiii, 

“ gnrnelimin Salta, a distance in a straight line of nearly a thou- 
sand miles. gives one a grand idea of the immense territory 
over vrhieh the Inlians roam. Yet, great as it is, 1 thiulc^ there 
win not, in Rnother<'‘half centuiy, be a wild Indian northward of 
the Rio Negro. I'he warfare is too bloody to last ; the Christians 
kilUi\g lodian, and the Indians doiif^t the same by the 
Chrii^th'ns. Itli melancholy to trace how the Indians have 
giveo* way Sieforc the Spanish invaders. Scherdel* says, that 
Buenos Ayraji^was founded, there were villages j 
contaiintig tw% antt three thousand inliabitonts. E»vgn inv 
'Falknet's time (17&p) th^tidiaxts mad^inroads -as fhr as Lucan, 
Araeoo, and ' Arreclfe t but no^r Hhtf are (driven^ beyond the* 

— — ' ■ * 7 
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Salado. Not only have whole tribee hken Mally exterminated, 
but the remaining Indiaifs h^va become more barbarous : instead 
of living in large villages, and being employed in the aits of 
fishing, as‘wcll as of the chase, they n^ wander about the open 
plains,' Wi^out home or fixed oecupalion." 

liiey fare better in Canada ; they are not so much lb Hie way, 
but they are kept as it were in a state of pupilage, and the dpm- 
di^n of the system wc^'liave desciibed causes them to cont&db a 
burden to chc government, by whom a consicbrahle sum is annually 
devoted to presents and pension^ to Indians,' who, under a diflisrent 
PV^tf m, might have enriched ihstcad ,of impoverishing the state. 
It may be objected , that no other system could be adopted, and 
thq^t whites and Indians could not be mixed up together on the 
same unless the laftcr submitted 4tbemse1veq entirely to the 
laws and goverunient of England. There is but little force iio the 
objection ; for, were the Indians encouraged to become 9n agri- 
cultural people, they would, we believe, be eager to seek the pro- 
tection of the laws. 

It is mclanclioly to consider, that the war which gave independ* 
ence to the United States was one of the chief causes of the ruin 
of the Indian tribes. Previous to that period, many of them had 
cultivated their lands to a great extent, and had thus laid a foun- 
dation for their ultimate civilisation. To show the extent to which 
they had carried their improvements, we will describe the condi- 
tion in which the Americans, on different occasions, found the 
Indian lands and villages they went to rav«ige. Alas ' how different 
were tliey when the sjiodei left them ' 1779, it was determined 

by the Amtuicans to jiinke a serious uiiack upon the Indians. An 
expedition was accordingly despatched, under General Sullivan, 
against the Senecas and Cayugas, members of the “ Six Nations,” 
who wei^e particularly* distinguished among all their brethren for 
advancement in the social lelations of life. After a well- fought 
battle, which took place at Newtown, now Elmira, near the Che- 
mung river, Indians were obliged to make a precipitate retreat, 
and the enemy matched forward to the woik of destruction. “ 1 
apprehend,” sqys Mr. Stone, in his Life of Brant, a book wc 
havt^ before had occasion to notice **, “ that but few of the present 
generation are thoroughly aware of the advances which the Induin'^, 
in the wide ond beautiful country of the Cayugas and Senecas, 
had made in the march of civilisation. They had several tow’iis, 
and many large villages, laid out with a considerable degree of 
regularitf. They had framed houses, some of them well finished, 
having •chimneys, and painted ; they had broad and productive 
fields ; and, in addition to abundance of apples, were in the enjoy- 
ment of the pear, and the still more delicious peach f. But after 
the battle of. .Newtown, terror led the van of the invader, whose 
approach wah heralded by watchmen stationed upon every height’ 
and dcsolatiJl followed weeping in his train. The lntV^.n8 every- 
whcie fled as SifUivan advanced, and the whole country 
as with the besom of destruciioij;; ” After destroying *a small 
settlement of eight houses,” — “ the more considerable town of 
K^ndaia, coiStaining about twenty houses, neatly built, and well 
finished,”—” the Seneca capital, Kanadaseagea, containing about 
sixty houses, svith gardens and numerous orchards of apple and 
peach-trees,”—” Kanandaigua,” where they ” found twenty- 
three very elegant houses, mostly frathed, and in general large t,” 
and several smaller places ; and every corn-field and fruit-tree in 
^ the country, — they moved forward towards the towns upon the 
^ Genesee. The Indians made an ineffectual attempt to stop thorn 
on, their march, but were forced again to retire, and the work of 
destruction went on. ” The valley of the Genesee/* says Mr. 

* Jn No. 6S. ** Advolitures of J.isopli Bammonfl.” 

t The fniit-tiuea wero nil destroyed by qpeolal ixdenk 

i aenonil BulUven's official ocoount. 
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Stone, ** for ita beauty Nmd fertility, was beheld by the army of their prey, who were scattered over the fields, should escape them, 
Sullivan with astonishment atyjl delict. Though an Indian professed the greatest friendship, and pretended they were sent to 
countj^y, and peo^^ed only by the wild men of the woods, Its rich convey tliem to Pittsburgh, where they would receive effectual aid 
intervals presented the appearance of long cuUivaticm, send vere from their brethren at Bethlehem. So speciously did the murderers 


then smiling on their imyests of ripening -jj^rn. Indeed, thff talk, even gjoingt^ length ofifTeeting the gr^gtest piety, that their 
Indians t^mmselves professed not to know wheh or hy wbofi the victims were completely deceived. Their arj|it‘^d instruments of 
lands upon that strcadi were first brought into cultivation, l^early lab«mr were sU i^eliversd ap to conveyed with tlie other baggage 


half a century before, Mary .Temison (t^ white woman who had -the whole population was gsiKiflbd tdgether in one house, and 
been taken captive, in 1755, by the Indians, and was bred up mifi. when tb^re was no kmger any possibility nf vesistiipce, these unof-. 
married amongst tb^) had observed a quantity of human bones fending victims were butchered in (^Idbldod, only tyyo boys (oneofe 
washed down from one of the banks of the river, which the Indiims whom w'as scalped, but save^f bjiKaself by cumufei^ting death) 
held were not the remains^f their own people •,*but of a different chcaping. Ninety Indians," sa:^%Ir. '5?toncT " Cbristiffns, and 
race of men who had once possessed th^c country. The Indians, unarmed— unoffending in every respectM^wpre^ murdered ki cold 
they contended, had never buried tlicir dead in such a situation, blood. Among them were old men and matrons — young men and 


Be all tliis, however, as it may, instead) of a howling wilderdcss, 
Sul^van and his troopf found the .Genesee fiats and many other 
districts of the country resembling much more the orchards and 


maidens, and infants at their motIicrs’'«breabls. ^.Sixty-two of the 
ni^ber were grown persons, of whom one- third wore women, and 
thb remaining thirty-four were children. Five of the slain were 


farms and gardens of civilised life. But all was now doomed to^ assistant teachers^two ttf whom had been t^xemplary members of 
speedy devastation. The Genesee castle was destroyed. The the piods Brainnrd’s ro*ngrt*gatiou in New Je«*scy. The con^#t 
troops scoured the whole region found about, and burned and chief, Isaac Glickhickau, was also among ihc slain." 
destroyed everything that came in their way. The town was burned Few acts of atrocity can jiarallel this enormity, yet, as the 
to tile ground ; und large quantities of corn, which the people had sufferers were "only Indians," the pfiffSItrutots ohtaiiieihexceeding 
laid up in store, Vrere destroyed hy being burned or thrown into the honour and glory. ^ 

river. ‘The town of Guugscc,' said General Sullivan, in ^li.*! Many other settlements of the Indians, digtinguishe# by every* 
account of the expedition, ‘ contained one hundred and twenty, appearance of succes^ul industry, were destroyed during the war; 
eight houses, mostly large, and very elegant +. It was beautifully but the peace between Britain and the United Slates brought no 


situated, almost cucircled with a clear flat, extending a number of peace to them. 


appearance of succes^ul industry, were destroyed during the war ; 
but the peace hetweeu Britain and the United Slates brought no 


miles ; over which exteiusivo fields of corn wtre waving, together 
w'ith every kind of vegetable that could be concidved. But the 


After ^hc conclusion of the war of Independence, a dispute 
arose between the United States and the Indiuns rchpccting the 


entire army was immcdia]fl|^y engaged in destroying it ; and the claim of the former to territory beyond the Ohio. This the States 
axe and the torch soon transfqrmed the w^iolc of that beautiful at first attempted to enforce i>y arms, Imt after encountering a 
region from the character of a garden to n scene of drear pud signal defeat in the Miami country, whii'h they had invaded with 
sickening desolation. Forty Indian town.M, the largest cdhtuining the view of desti'o>ing the NiIIfjgi.s, they liad recourse to diplomacy, 
one hundred and twenty-eight houses, were destroyed!! Coro, The territory in dispute at this time*^ hud confessedly never been 
gathered and iingulhcred, to the amvuiit of one hundred and sixty sold to the British, and although many settlers had squatted" 
thousand bushels, shared the same fate; their fruit-trees w'ere cut upon it, and hud received titles from the States, they were not yet 
down; and the Indiuns were hunted like wild beasts, ’•till neither justified in laying cluim to it under their treaty with Great Britain 
house, nor fruit-tree, nor field of corn, nor iiihAb'fcant, remained as a British jiosscssion. They seemed well aware of this wdien, at 
in the whole country.* The gardens were enriched with great a grand council qf all the nations concerned v# the question, they 
quantities of useful vcgctablc.s of different kinds. *Thc size of the remarked the impracticability of breaking up the seUlcmcnts ou 
corn-fields, as well as the high degree of cultivation in wbiclf they the di.spuled territory, und offered a large suui of moni’y for a con- 
werc kept, excited wonder ; and the ears of corn were so remark- finiiation of their daiin. The aiKswer of the Indiuns was singularly 
ably large, that many of them measured twenty-two inches in shrewd ; part of it ran thus. “ BaoTiiEUs — Money to us is of no 
length. So numerou.s were the fruit-trees, that in one orchard value, and to most of us unknown ; and as no consideration 
they cut down fifteen hundred.*’ w'hatcvcr can induce us to sell our lands, on which we get suste- 

One of the blackest transactions that took place coring the nance for our women and children, we hope we may be allowed to 
whole contest was the slaughjjcr of the Moravia* Indians settled out a mode hy which your settlers may be tiasily req/oved, 

on the banks of the Muskingum. The Moravians Imd made nud a peace thereby obtained. — Uaotiirrs-^W cjyiiow that these 
many converts, and among oAiers a celebrat^pd Delaware chief, settlers are poor, or theyflever would have ventured todive in a 
who had formerly been a noted warrior ; the.y hail .several towns, country which has beenlii continual trouble ever i^nce they crossed 
and cultivated a large extent of country. Their reli^jlous principles Ihlff^^hio. Divide, therefore, this large sum of money which you 
forbidding them to take up arms, they professed a stjet neutrality, o%rcd to u.s among these people ; give to each also a proper- 

an4 WconBcqaently su.prctcd by bolt purtieq/ especially as J”’' '“y J*”* »'■" and .bore 

.. A TT :. . ^ , V i I ir 1 i. aio. ? /• this large sum of money; and wc are persuaded they would most 

thJwiittlements lay about half-way between tlft frontier whites - ^ * 1 . if 


ai A 1 V 1 t 1 i .lA /• .. . .. III 1 & iarKC Buui ui iiiuiiiry , uiiu wu uic iicisuuuiru tuvT wvuju uivDb 

emente lay about brif-way between lift frontier white. r*ai„»accept of it in lien of the lands yon sold to them. If yon 
and the hostile Indians on ‘Hie lakes. At length, the British mU IJjp great sums you mu.st cxjiend in ruihing and pdyiiig 
governor forced tliem to remove to Sandusky, on lake Erie, a armies with a view to force us to yield you mir cfiuiitry, you will 
distance of one hundred and twenty-five miles, If^ving behind ceAoinly have more than sufficient for the purposct, or repaying 
them valuable standing crops, and coifsiderablc stores of com and these settlers for nil their labour and imjirovemcotSdif ' And thed 
prorision. They passed a wretched winter at Sandusky, being ‘W proceed in a strain of noble indiKiiotion. If B»ot^it»a— Yon 
, ^ • 1 . T a .1 La • 1 ' • j. M. have talked to us about coiusessioiis. It apuears btrangtifthat you 

aapeet any from us, who have only been difSoUing onr just right, 
for the purpose of collecting their property, when, the very day y^ur invasions. Me want peace. Restore to us our 

they had completed the task and were preparing to return, they Gantry, and we shall be enemies no longer.* BROfruKUs-— Yon 
were surprised by a party of Americana, who were out in pursuit make one coucession to us by offering to ug, your money, and 
of some hostile Indians who had been hovering in the neighboai> another by having agreed to do us justice, after huvsng loiRg and 
hood. These scoundrels, fearing to make an open attoek lest injuriously withheld it ; we mean, in the ui knowlc4|ment you hhye 

— — — — IX— now made that the king of Englosid never did, nor eVbriM M, right 

* We shiiU have occasion to refer to this efirious fact when wc oofiic to (o give you our conntry by the treaty peaoe. ^nd w#aC to 
ciinaldor the various accounts of the pcnpllntur America. make this act of commq^ justiAd a gse^l part^of yO|H^ conceijdoii, 

t It In not ciisy to understand what meaning General Sullivan attached tf) — — 


the word eliyant, Which soerosto havu been a favourite of his. *At the tiatllo 
of If oiyown ho declared the cannonading to be “ elegant," j 


« Its extent is marked on OarJrVmajis of 16^7, as thoteondary llM of 
General Waynes’ treaty of 17IW« 
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and Beem to expect that, because you have at last acknowledged 
our independence, we should, for such a favour, surrender to you 
our country,*' 

After various attempts at negotiatipUf. during which the Indians 
peitinacioiisly adhered to their deterrainution of admittlhg no 
boundary but the OMo, General Wayne was dispatclfcd into the 
devoted Miami cHuilfe. and, after defeating the Indians in a 
regular artinn, jproc6<filK to laj^vcrytliin'g wastY. “The very 
(xtenflive and highly sit^litlvated'^isnt^ gardens showed the work 
of many hundH. ;Thl^lllginB of tUolh lieaulifn rivers, th^Miamis 
»of the lakes, and ^ An wrote General Wajnc, “^Ippeared 

like one 'igntlhued ^llage for nhn^ miles nor have J ever before 
beheld sdhh hnosK^an fidids of dbrn in any part of America, from 
Canada to Florids." ^U^vvoro laid viu^e for twenty miles on each 
bide of the ttver, and forts erected to prevent the return of the 
Indians. This event eniliiMl the Indian war. A satibfaetnry treaty 
was negotiated he^^ween the ITnited fitates nrilPtlie Hritish Court, 
and the Jailer no longer any motive to give the covert support 
they had hitherto afforded the Indians in their cuntebt. Hie 
consequence was, thatVa peace was concluded wi^h the Indians, by 
v^iieh the Americans gained a vast accessibn of territory. ^ 

if we wanted further fircof of tlie extent to which the Indianb 
are — perhaps sve should now pay, havd' been — luctined to carry 
civilisation among th^mselys^ we have only to recall life condition 
of Mexico^ at the period of the Spanish invasion. Inhabited by 
a rausL without donut closely allied to the North American ladia^s 
I of the prrient day, it ^ossessqd a regular government, laws, and 
even more, a literature. “ What an imTnenB^treaBurc,” remarked 
the celebrated Ulstoriati T^iebnhr, “ for the history of <‘ivilisalion, 
liaB been lobt for ever by the order of the first liisbop in Mexico, 
to burn the whole native literature ! Perhajis a greater one ^an 
by Omar's conflagration. No greater Iobs has ever huppwied.^' 

These instances arc Aufficient to prove that the Indians are per- 
fectly capabis of civilisation, and we cannot hflji believing that 
even yet they iliay, by proper means, be brought within tlic pale 
of society. Jlut the groat barrier which, ever since the arrival of 
the pale laces, has checked the progress of their red brethren, has 
been the reluctance ot the former to acknowledge the relationship. 
Very pious well-meaning men have cntertniiicd the opinion that 
all “ savages" are of a di.stinct and inferior race to whiles, and 
that it would bp absurd to tieal them as upon an equal footing. 
Thus they have been used ns tools, or tutored us children, but 
never tnisted and confided m as men and equals. This opinion 
lias of course beeg^ c<iriied to excess by many ; and even at the 
present day the life of an Indian is rated as little better than that 
of a dog. After the close of the War of Independence, and that 
will] the Indians, the celebrated Indian leader Captain Brant*, who 
had taken ati active part in bf^th, paid a friendly visit to New Yo'k, 
where he w'as known and respe^d hy many of the most dis- 
tingiiished citizens. He had reemed information that a German 
named Dygert, who had loyt several relations in a battle in which 
Brant bad been engaged, hud sworn to take his litc, and had fol- 
lowed him to Hew I ork. “ Brant's lodgings were in Broadway, 
where? he was visited, among others, by Col. Willet and Col, 
Morgan Lewi(!^jotlf of whom he jiad (pet in the field of battle in 
years gone by. While in conversation with these gf ntlcmen, he 
mentioned the rircumstaiicc of Dygert’s pursuit, and expressed 
some apprehensions ot the result*,' should he be attacked unaigail^s. 
Before his remaiks were concluded, glancing Lis quick ejb to fhc 
Utindow, he exclaimed, * There is Dygert now ! ' True enough ; 
the fellow was then htanding in the street, watching the motippsof 
his intended victim. Col. Willet immci^iately descended ihto the 
Sti'eet, and entered into a conversation with Dygert, charging his 
real busmess upon him, which he did not deny. * Do you knqw,' 
asked mftpt, \ that if yon kill that *iiavage you will be hanged 
►Who,' repINtJIhe astonished German, * will hang me for killing 
an Indiap r *‘W>‘.en, howler, it was made clear to him that such 
would realty be the ease, he thought it best to forego his purpose. 
Mr. Stone jelayeg«aeveral other similar anecdotes. 

Tlie sain'IH unfortunately exists with us in regard to the 
unhapfiy peofiPo^frica, and the consequence is, that the Caffres, 
an nnti^ored radt^tertainly, but a people possessed of many very 
noble and i^xcellent qualities, nre, instead of being taken by the 
hand as <^riiivi|{)i, and encouraged to participate in the advantages 
of a settied jNivernment (not os ^pupils, children, or defendants, 
put as eiyuihr), being driven to. destraetion nt the point of the 
bayonet. ‘ ; 

The TeeUnga of the whites towards the Indians have probably 
been wiidercd mofe hitter, and tlmir fejara more highly excited, in 
conflg^uence of the system of blooq revenge common to all warlike 


pad uncivilised nations be^ng In full fdile trith them. Yet on 
many occasions ingenious deviou are practised to mitigotc iu, 
ferocity. It is common for the ^ctim to be slved by edition 
into the family who lias sustained {ha loss, fulfltling in his jpprson 
the duties of the slain.^ InstAhcea. hate occurred whe!^ the 
devoted has been ‘{ferried off ftrom tbe' stake ; and ip4|L notions 
bein^ looked upon as of divine inspiration, pursufem ii0rtr 
attempted. We cannot help transcribing a most slngolmmecdote 
relating to this BabjeOt,.,given by Mr. Stone. Mr. Dewi) ft ftrhlte 
imui, well known as an Indian missionary and interprelfer, wai 
residing with the Oneidas, whb >had adopted^hiro into ^elr fenDbe, 
and granted him a tract of land, when it hap^iened that an Inifian 
was murdered by some unknown whj^te man, who e8Da|)e(k There- 
upon, the ehierb h^ld eouacil, and, aitei* much deliberation, came to 
the determination that Dv^an should be sacrificed to atone for the 
murder. One night eighteen of the chiefs came down to his 
house, and awoke him with the death-whoop. Dean, who had 
been forwarned of their consullations, and yrould have fled bc^re, 
but for the difficulty of conveying his wife and children, rone, and , 
bidding Lbeni remain quiet in the inner room, went out to meet 
the Indians. The senior ehief informed him that they had com<‘ 
to take his life, as a saerifiee for the murder of their brother. 
De<in lejoincd, and pleaded his adoption. The whole party 
debuted the mailer with great gravity, and for a long period. 

“ At length," says Mr. Stone, he had nearly abandoned himself 
to the doom they had resolved upon, yn^en he heard the pattering 
of a footstep without the door. All eyes were fixed upon the 
door. It opened, and a sijuaw enterea. She was the wife of tho 
senior chief ; and at the time of Mr. Dcau*s adoption into the 
tribe in his boyhood, she had taken him as her son. 7'he entrance 
of a wotiitm into solemn rnuncil was, by Indian etiquette, at 
war with all propriety. She, however, took her place near the 
door, and all looked on in , silenoe. moment after, another 
footstep was heard, and another Itk'^an woman entered the 
council. This was a* sister of the former, and she. too, was the 
wife of a chief then jiresent. Anotlier paimu ensued, and a third 
entered. Kaeh of the three stood wrapped closely in her blanket, 
but said nothing. At length the presiding ehief addressed them. 
telUng tliem to hegoiu*, and leave the chiefs to go on with their 
business. The wife replied, that tho council must change their 
determination, and let the good white man — their friend— her own 
adopted sOa— alone. The command to begone was repeat! d; 
when each of n.e Indian women threw niriier blanket, and showed 
a knife in her extended luiiid, and declared tliat if one hair of the 
white mail’s hesd was touched, they would bury their knives in 
their, own hearts. Tlie strangeness of the whole scene over- 
whelmed with amazement each member of the council, and regard- 
ing the anhcard.of resolution of the women to iiiterlore iu the 
matter as a sort of manifestation of the will of the Great Spirit 
that the white man’s life sliould not be taken, their previous 
decree was reversed on the spot, and the life of their intended 
victim preserved," 

While we cannot doubt that white men are destined to carry 
civilisatr.m into the countries at present occupied by the wild 
inhabitants of the prairie or the foeest, yet no reasoning Christian 
can believe that (Vid created Indians and negroes merely to be 
persecuted and exterminated by the white men. It follows then, 
that a wrong 'ourse hns been pursued in the intercourse between 
the two, and Inc root'of the evil we believe to exist in the repug- 
nance the whV e man entertains to admit for a momed* that^is 
coloured brothegican ever be his equal. He drives himL a j Av . 
instead of pressing him to his bosom. Remove this cryv*»gevil. 
I<et the whites BKfeish their disgraceful antipathy to the coloured 
races ; place ^them in society, and under tho protection of the law 
u equals, not dependants, and they will^ in real civilisation, forget 
bloo4 revenge, and cease to be savages. 

This subject is of vast politic^ importanoet especially to ua in 
the present stkte of our colonies.^ If, for Stance, by any such 
mismanagement as produces war with Indians fmd Caffres, a war 
should arise between the W'bites and New Zealanders, ft conflict 
within such comparatively narrow linuti must be attended with 
mosl disastrous results. We do not pretend to enter into any 
ex;tended argument or detail { such would be unsuited to our 
columns. have only attempted to lay down abroad principle, 
whiph we beUtlNre to be well founded. To carry it into practice 
may probably be very diific^jlt. But the oppoiite course is proved 
to be attended both oy difficulty and crime. 

In an eaviy number we aliall retuAi to the subject of the North 
American Indians, touching upon their peculiarities, supposed 
origin, customs, &Ct 
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GHOST.BOOK. 

Sir Mlib ^SLIF. 

^ ' >Vh*u yonder rhigi— erhat yonder iiuge 

U i« the ovrle^|p«f.^<--Si oif 

Oi^ii^atnrday afternoon i on a cool pleabdnt day, such ak^ome- 
tiiUtNMi ^j^ttAncea to occur even In an AmtriLan August, a country 
b9y QStkMd Caleb Rowan came to the {ettee that acparateii his 
jSatbWs farm froin^at of Bai/illai Brooks, whosa two sons w9c 
ait^hlK under the magni^lias that shaded a luiming stream, and 
were hird dt woik*with kni\(s and stuks, majtiug tiaps foi the 
musk mta that bin towedam the bank. ^ I 

“ Come heie, H umau,’’ s ud ( altb ; co«ie*here, Starey I’tc 
sometlung to show jou, such as you ncvci saw before in dl^your 
born days ” • e 

Ah \ou are but out*, and wc aie tao,*’ icplicd Harman, ** I 
gnessait will be quite ns easy for you to get ovci the fence and come 
to us Bui whpt have >ou got — a doubh plum, oi some gin^jir 
biea 1 of a new pntlein ’ ’ 

* Iseitlur one noi t’olhir," inswi red Caleb, jumping o\ti the 
fnnt hut nncthingpntty near as good, 1 can tell you Ihink 
ot uiy haling u wntUn book in mj pocket 1 Miylu )<iu d u*( 
knowthnt hooks must alwi|^s be wiit btfou theyVe piintid ” ^ 
“kiswc do,” esclaiiiicd both the biotbeia, ‘‘wt’vc Inown 
t1 at all our li\i s ” 


” Pobsibh ejaeulitid ( ibb, looking sonic whit suipiisid, 
“now that iiuisl Iji niUial smntniss’ Toi ra> put, nbtn 1 
i\ lb a little felbm , 1 itmunbci suppobiiio that the piintirs madi 
di Ibi books as they wt^t along,, that is, tbiy tbou^ul ot i word 
and printid it down, nndjj^it n tboy thought ot inothci word and 
punted that down, find so on till they cot a whole hook lull To 
h sun, thcie’b no doubt tint ot ill nun pnritirs must be tic 
sonsibUst , bccing h )v\ iniu li Ic uinng tin y put out ” 

“J don’t kinw,’ ^ld Stictj “ (ho MM time I attended 
nunket with fallui, wo pul up it the llUrk Bt ii, uid time wiib a 
piintuig-olhce light but k of tlu tivciii 1 looked ntioss it thi 
windows, and siw tlu men ut woik , and tluy siciy if to piint it 
off so fist that I can’t stc how any of the spif^c could sink bv 
them ” 

“ But about this written book of Cahb’s,’ sn^l Hum in, “ let 
me SI c It in my own hands ' ■ f 

< aleb Tlowaii then slouly dnw fiom his pocket a m imisciipt 
volume in a reddish nasti-lioird loier Somi ot its pagis wcie 
lorn out, and thosa that icrmmcd wiic naicli disliguicd with blots 
and Intel linealious “Where did ^ouget thib book inquired 
Harman, tuining over the haves 
“T WMB ruuimiging about in the kitebin loft, os I often do,” 
replied Caleb, “ among the old boxes, and things that iii of no 
m inner ot use, only mother *lhiiiks it a fchamc to thiow them 


away ” I 

“ I know the place,” said Stacey, “ I’ve beAi theie with xou in 
the dark low coruei, among the tea-pots without bDouts, uid the 
coffee pqj;s without handles, and the ^jilit cukcndei^and tlu nig- 
ged sieves” J| 


a matter,” pursued Caleb, “ 1 took a nfrion to siram- 

hlguiJ^ the old papers that were heaped up in %hc broken climu 
thalTfllgy Poundage thumpeii^thc bottom out^iQf, one cold day 
when the butter would not come So I plunged my hand m 


among them, as far down as it w ould go, thinking I wiight fish up 
an old almanack that would have soma good reading m it, (bu* h 
as new ways of making huckleberry puddin’ or pui^iii pie,) and 
there I found this book ; and though it’s wrote so 0|d that 1 could 
only make out a leir words here and there, 1 had witencughto see 
tliai It’s mostly about ghosts, and spents, and apparations ” 

“ Well, now, to mo,” said Harman*^” the writing i« not bad 
at all— it*8 a’most as plain ae print. |3 let’s go to the old stable, 
wheie we can be to ourselves, and 1^1 read it out load to you. 
And there’s David Gleason, juat getting over the fence. He has 
come to spend his Saturday afternoon with us — so fie’Rtake him 
along and let him hear the ghost-book, pavid's the scaiiest biiv 
1 know, go it will just suit him. I’yeieepn his face turn as white 
as his hair, when we’ve been talking of/uch things.” 

David Gleason now iomed*the three other boys, ind gladly 
asbeniad to the proposed pleasnre * so towards the old stable they 


ptoeeeded, and Caleb Rowan said on the way “ To be sure I 
never was a good hand at reading books 1 a’n’t used to ; ’specially 
them that’s in writing — but I want Very bad to heai what’s in 
this’n, and fathci and mother and cousin Folly mus’n't know 
nothing about it, orthey wilftake it iway, and sty it will make me 
as niufh nlraid to go to bed as Divid Gleastth ib.” 

At this lunuciijdo poor David “ looked morO in sorrow than in 
angel ” • • 

“ I guess I know who wiit tliukbook,” mud Harman “ I’m a 
liulgi of ifintiriu, and it looku just like the hand of Mastei Orrin 
Looniil, that kept school herb the yen the pnntei lamt ” • 

“AX hat namtci asked David,—” I didn’t know thcie was 
ail} in the 'tr parts uow-d-da} s I never «aw IbwUd buM^that w is 
bign'i r than a f(^\ ’ ^ 

IMio*” Slid Hai man, “ don’t jon knww them aie two sorts 
of punters, (oui-hggtd irid two Icggeijl ? Them that are wild 
things uiih fimi legs, hpill tlmr names patUhi%^ Cafi't you re- 
mtmbcr tin limm i man that emu out here from town, and went 
ill thioiigh the (o iTitry tikiiig liki nesses it two dollars a-hcad, and 
found ^ lilt itild t )iu h ofl oiu ind a hilt i week , and grandmother 
s ud he roust he i ommg mot i v, roiisidi ring hi was only a paiiit^y; 
and that a stout hand m the h in i st hi hi gi Ih no moic But fudner 
thought hi woikid prethr luid for his pay, ’specially wlien ho 
paiiitt 1 tha Momi ii, ulio al« lyx put au so many f indangles to go 
II the jniluii with, though to he ^uirhc chirgid mofto when he 
to )k |lu 111 with nil tinii^ in then hand — sixpence lor a peoeV^ and 
ithicprmcln i losc ” 9 • 

' 'I hi 11 wilt sn%( thit thought the pfUntei persuaded Onm 
I oomis iwiiy^ s ud ( ilt > “ tor they soehied to suit mighty well, 
iiul g>l to b git it ItuniK , and they went off the xeiy day that 
tiic mist I wis pud hi 1 i*‘t quutci mom v Ours wii^ the last 
liouBf lu sill} id It 'N ou ha’u L fuigot Master Loomis — have you, 
1) i\id ’ ’ 

* To lie«uir 1 Im ii t, ' iipind David, summoning a little con- 
hdonci, “tvcivliodv alwavs tilks to roc as if 1 was simple. I 
an t quite luh if >1 is to disit mcmbei auy of my schoolmasters 
— thiu^h f)iiii I 00 ills dll not tike a \ciy long turn at our 
lu use 1 msuic 1 \( bcudmorlui sTiil the neighbour -women talk 
enough ihou* him— lu w i'. n >t i bit Itki other people ” 

On III s till \(iv mill Lint wiit this book,” said ( aleb Rowan. 
“Jlivut t I known him wnU {Oiti} versis and didn’t lie bit at 
the tdih OIK (Miiing a doing •something lu (tilled a cross stltcU 
foi 1 ousin I’olh mil whin it w i** done it spill her name all down 
(Mil sid in 1 14 V tills UiMds^inidi a gi^qd ohseivation for 
onic- Mxstii Loomis w is not vlift like otlur' people” 

‘No mini w IS tlfc puntei m'ln,” sud Hnnkian “but aliU I 
likid them both , ami when they weic talking together 1 used to 
think I lould sit and listcq to them all night, and nevei get 
sMeiiy ” 

“ As to Master Loomis,” jiArsutd ^Mvid, emboldened by the 
pnisc iwarflt I t) his ob«tivatioii, “) \e heard the ncighbout- 
womensiv tliitwhcuvcr he bo u did it seemed as if they ( ould 
not blip Livinj, him the best bi d looni, and using him like a gen- 
thmin, and not ixjiecting him to wish at the pump l^caid 
niotliei ttlhiig Suiun W onderly, that affirsourv^t room, that 
nobody cvci sleeps in, \v is fixid feu Miatcr Loomis, abe*wamed 
him that stringe noisis had btin lieaid theie at n^ght in the dark 
closet b} the head of tlu bed, nnd that she couldn’t answer for it, 
that something frightful wouldn’t eomi out of the closet-door. 
And lu laughed, and sud hi liked the room the better lor being 
hiuntid, uid that hi would piumibc when the ghost cimi to lake 
It ])e&c(gibly, and m il e no noise to disturb the family. But mother 
made him give hib word thil if he did sec anything, he was never 
to miution it to anybody breathing And so uftci that, there was 
no /getting out of him whether he had seen niiythmg or nol, for he 
always said he had given his word not to tell Butt there were* 
them that thought lie did sec something, anc^ mprA ^an once 
too ” * /■ 

“Well,” replied Hannan, “ray father seeme to think there 
a’n't no such ptrsionH as ghosts, and he won’t allow Ittibttlljr to talk 
about them , though, to bt bine, they are whatacvrtljlfcody likes to 
heal of I’or my pirt, 1 think I could stand | *pint as well «■ 
anything eKf , (< ^eri if 1 nas to see one,) foi it’s noteaspto fngkteil 
me anyway — nor never was ” 

“ Nowell irinon,” said Stacey,, “ don’t brag too IBug»|. Tfitt 
know when we were little Allows, and Dutch Teeny 
aSd you and I used to alip out h<r of eventngl, and lit Oltal# 
steps at the bock door, and hear lit 1 tell about thlm tbttt hid 
been seen in Gtimany — nobody ipould creep dMier or hold Ihltor 
to hei than yon did , and often wn it was quite daHti and 1 went 
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to bidv my bend under her apron, 1 f<miid yours (here already, «iid 
you quite as cold and tniinbling as I was.” 

“I don't believe,” rdoined David, “ that Dutch'Teeny could 
tell you any worse than I and my bisters was luld by Blacl^ Katy, 
when she talked to us of the thini's that kept about her old mis- 
tress's filantnliou iii.1^hginy. Wall, Master Loomis i((ivcr |nen- 
tioiied witrhrs and gbtiiqts to*lis ; but I’ve bearfl mother .and 'the 
neighbour.womcn say there \y'ns cert^uiily something strange 
about him, for he oftei^eeiiBed Bs«if he were siting fur sperits to 
appear. When he boarded at our ^lauav he used to go off after 
Fupper, and rove about iv'the darWVoods where the dead Indians 
walk ; an^Jtf mghi99 hjit weuld often stroll to gruve.yards 

all alona»Buiiatip[f^ud he has been known even to sR. on graves. 

1 daro sayi^at wk tiduli of bis own written-do^ experience of 
the spefita to|wj|netmith.” 

The four cCmraffes ba^ rc.adied the ruinous and ‘deserted 
sUble, wliieh was jong since superseded by a Ij^lter one, adjoining 
to the new bars.. * The Hour of the old stable bad been several 
times cleaned up by the boys, and they hud furnihhed it with slabs 
by way of seats^ It wa.s now Uie favourite rendezvous of Harman 
and Stacey BroOks,^ and their neighbouring eonf)iAnioiii8, for con- 
fantf lotions and odihr umusements. .« 

Harman haviim seated himself on one of the slabs, jiis comrades 
with c.irnest fades, placed tbemselves mar him to li%^en to the , 
gbost-booh^ while the sbud4^ll^ light of the afternoon sun streamed I 
in at^ large n])eilurc in the disihuntlcd roof. 

• ” It Minster Loomis has. put^ mural ah the fore ])nrt,'^ said i 
Stacey, “just pass it Over, anti get on at ouy with the story.” 

“ You needn’t lull we that,” replied Harman; “hut the be- 
ginning uf this hook seems to bo tuie out, for the fn'St leaf has the 
iigure of five on its corner ; and^if iruudi of the story is missing, it 
will be pretty bard to make sense of the rest.” 

“ Any how we can hut try,” observed Cideb Uowan, “ half a 
loaf h bettor ^Ipin no bread.” 

Hfirman Brooks cleared bis throat three times, (his audience 
sympathetically refloating the ceremony,) and ha>ing cleared bis 
vision also by rubbing bis band over bis forebead and eyes, he 
made il'oommenccment of Ilia manuscript, in a slow and sonorous 
voice, more remarkable for jts jiow'cr than its modulation. j 

a- IK St * « A « 

” It was now the (bird night of my residence in my new abode. 
On the two fust 1 bad slept soundly till morning, notwithstanding 
the niystcrioub closet with the nailed-up door, and the bints of my 
hostess tlmtli might fiObsihly be distuibcd by unaccountable visi- 
tants. The third Mgbt came, and though 1 h«id sat talking in the 
porch with the lumily (ill an unusually lute hovr for the habits of a 
farm house, 1 felt no inclination to sleep on retiring to my rouiu. 
After taking off my jacket, 1 seated myself at the oficn window, 
where a suit breeze blew refrehbiugly upon my forehead, and^l 
looked out upon the moonjiiglit, and mcditulrd on my cbildbood\s 
home in the grefcn mountains of Yeiinout, and iijion WiC wayward 
destiny which had comfiell^d me to begin the woild in the bumble 
capacity of a country schoolmaster. The scene from iny window 
remiibdod me of one 1 had long been familiar with from tlie back 
of my fathcr'siAiDus^ There was the narrow' valley through which 
a strcntti ran munnnring over u bed of stones, its mimic cascades 
glittering in tlK^iiiuonbcains, * that tipped with siht r all the fruit- 
tree tops' of the old orobard on^he hill-side ; and beyond rose the 
dark forest that is always one feature in the scenery ot our comitry. 
IfOBt in contcDifilation of the past and the present, drnw'tRiiess iii- 
gensibly stole upon me — ray iiriecfitions became indistinct; and, 
reclining my head on the broad hdge of the easement, I igecoii- 
BCiously sunk into a slumber. * 

“ 1 knoifliot bow long 1 slept, but I awoke suddenly; and it 
seemed to me that something was leaning over my shoulder, rilh 
sits face clou to mino. 1 started omt turned my head. There was 
nothing nsar me. * It must have been the eumnicnccmcnt of a 
dream,* thought I. Feeling that a chill had crejit ujion me, which 
I was willing tojlm^ute to sleeping in the open window, I con- 
cluded i casting my eyes tow'ards 

tlie closel, I NUiukthat the door was partly open, rather more so 
than what is'uu^erstoood by the term ajar. This much surjiriscd 
mb* oAl Closed me to suppose that it could not have been really 
nailed up, or that the nails not being driven securely, it had burst 
open hf accident. The moon was now high in heaven, and poured 
hw«beSn|i dpcetly iu at the window, ku that 1 could sec every 
object diatiuctly. t Determined d'o examine the contents of the J 


than f found it. There seeme^ to be some^ng holding it on the 
inside ; yet, as curiosity dverrrt>wered evet^KIbcr feeling, 1 Ittfked 
in as far as I cpuld, and saw oHrOiBark vdd ; 1 put in mySand 
and felt all aboujt, but nothing touln. 

“ Still, I was^rngi’e perp^p.ved dm territied ; and, but fhr^he 
fear of alarming (he family, I wouia hv gone down itaiq^ to ob- 
tain ailight, a^d endeavour to discov^ wliQ or what whii-ln the 
closet. Weitiod with cnii]cctare, I lay down in the bed| bat \t 
was only, to think over all 1 hhd fever heard ot the i^anf of appa- 
ritj^jons from the world of^spirits. I found it impossIblO to go .to 
sl&p. I could not withdraw my eyes- frontj^he clotot^oAtt^ px*^ 
])ecting every moment to see someniing iatfbe from it; and f watched 
till the setting of tjie moon left the roOtta in ol!>scurity. But, hi a 
clear American night the darkness isapvpr so intense as IR; riuike 
it impossible, withHlie asbatance of ati open wlndo>v» to have some 
idea of the position ot whatever objects may be in the apartment. 
While thus I hiy awake and musing, sonfethiiig passed before me, 
ami seemed to go into the (h\rk closet. ‘ Is It possible,' thought I, 

' that this being, whatever it may be, hasibetn in the room wjth 
me, and about me all night, without my seeing it ?* e 

“ The dhrk lioiir which precedes the first indicatio,ns of day- 
break seemed to linger on immeasurably. 1 looked towards the 
window, nnd I thought the morning would never come. At last 1 
perceived that the stars were fading in the dim gray atmosphere of 
early dawn. 1 turned my eyes again towards the closet, and there 
WrLs light enouch for me to see that the door was shut. I rose to 
cxa^ninc it, and found it nailed fast.” 

” It is our house ! — it is our closet ! — and I will never go to 
bed ognin !” exclaimed David Cilesison, his Utterance hoarse and 
broken with terror, nnd his fae<^ looking ]inler every moment. 

“ David, don’t inteniipt mi wild Hannan Biooks, in a hoine- 
whnt tremulous voice, “ there is eonsiderahle to read yet, nnd I 
want to get through befoie dark.” He then jiroceeded as follows, 
first rcm.'ivkiug that just in tliis place abj.it' was missing. 

“ W hile the family were finishing fhi ir breakfast, 1 took nn 
opportunity (having loirried through mine) to get a cluw-lminmer, 
and take it into my room to draw out the nails from the dour of 
the closet, which 1 then entered. Kveu in broad daylight it was 
gloomy, and the lowjjcep recess running under the stairs was quite 
dark. Having brought with me n lighted candle, I examined the 
place to its utniUiit corner, but found nothing; all its tangibli* 
contents, even to the shelves and pegs, having evidently been 
removed beVoro the door was nailed up. But the floor and a jinrt 
of the wall wt^ certainly splashed with something that looked liki, 
blood. 

“ 1 blew out Bhe candle, rcjdaeed the nails, and went about the 
bufiii%?ss of the ^ay as usual; jjiough, 1 must confess, my thoughts 
dwelt much on thoprecediiig night, and on the night that was tocome. 
I resolved on burning a Ijght, and sitting iip till morning. For 
this purpose I nj^uced my^Mf at my (able with a book, though in 
too iiiui h perturbation to eouipreheiid much of its contents. Still 
I read, and pondered, and gazed around during two long hours, 
and then^ on consulting my watch for the twentieth time, I foiiixl 
it was exactly twelve. At that moment iny lamp went out, and 1 
IwibibiDcft^tu bed by the light of the*mooii, where sleep soon ovci- 
camc me, and 1 blumbercd undisli^bed till sunrise. To be brief, 
a week jiubsed on,<lie door of the daik closet remained fast, and I 
had no further molestation from iny shadowy visiter. 

” By cuuti^sly It^dfng to the subject when no others of the 
family were war, 1 learned irom the worthy farmer whd was my 
present host-\” 

Cl IT.. ’ A. 


“ He inean.s ftMher,” interrupted David Gleason. 

** Hush, David,” said Harman Brooks — ** to be sure Ip'ffWk; 
house, and no other, thfft he found ha’ntcd— that's us 
clear ns preimhin’ — but where was 1 ? .Oh I here’s the place — 

•“ I learned from the worthy farmer who ivas my present host, 
that there was a tradition ora murder having been committed aome* 
where in the neighbourhood about fifty or sixty years before he came 
to live ill it ; t)ut that as all the people who resided there at that 
time were either dead or gone off to the new settlements, or hud 
been little children at Ih^vciilful peilod, the story, never a very 
cle^r one, was now so iiMlved in obscurity, from the contradic- 
tions and discrepancies whfflh had gathered about it, that nobody 
could exactly tell in which house the murder had taken place, who 
the sufferer was, or where the body had been interred. No one 
was williag to acknowledge openly that their bouse was haunted, 
and yet it was whispereft t^t at times in several of the neighbour- 
ing dwellings, and Indeed in the country round, sounds were heaid 
and sightsewere seen. Alf all evenM there seemed to be a general 
impression that there hud been a murder, and that there was a 
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ghost. With regard to dark^' closet, my hoBt informed me" your hoilse, Stacey, he came to ours ; and that was his last ; for 
tiiat^had found it lUdlldiipi'whenhB first camf into possession of as soon as liLs time was out, he went away with the paintei'-man, 
the &uae ; and that )^Ad bwt to allov^ it to remmn leaving a whole hearth^full of old papers in the chimney-place of 

so, jMrticularly as it oi|ttd ^ wy^P^sed with for use, there being his room ; — and that bit of a book must have been among the rest 
andcudr closet beaidc the firewce.hiid facing the window, smaller of the rubbish— but go on, Harman— though l*m a*most tfeard to 
it is true, but light and cWirfub’lookit^ , 'As no member of the hear the rest.” 

fimaily Jiked to sleep ifk thoroora, it was appropriated tb strangers, ** Thcri^ arc some more leaves out here, V said Harman, ** how- 

BOne of whom had evdr made any complaint about i^ * ever, HI go on witli wliat there is : < 

I a presentiment that it was my destiny to unravel “On the picmisesVf'my new host wese flie remains of an old 

Che hlsUn7 df this mysterious murdcr«; and my mind became strucfuic which had heru use^ as a stable at the time of the old 
fiUlBd with images of death, and with conjectures on the possibility house, ^ome vestiges of which were yet iqiparent in its immediate 
of disembodied spirit* continuiug to linger about the precincts of \iciiuty. All the new buildines had been erected on the other 
the living W^rld. dfCesb after night, I found a strange pleasure in side of the f^tm ; and though ft stood near the vOad-iide, and the 
ramliljifg alone through th(^durk woods ; and "Once the steps of trees had grown up about it, th<* ancient 8t*bfe had a felhotc and 
some unknown being appeared to follow ftst at ipy back ; and when lonely asjiect. sr*!’!!!' i>oys looked at each other J <W Saturday 
at last 1 turned my head to see what it*was^ I found it no longer afternoon I had rctirul to this place to ttBi|ltm*ruptedly a 
behind me, but close at my bide. Its figure was sbroudpd in new book, ami twilight came upon lue before 1 was aware, 
something of indistinct form ; and*of wbat &ecmed its face 1 could Desirous of finishing it, 1 held up the voiume«so a* to catch the 
distinguish no feature but eyes, such as I dared not look on for an last gleam of light as it camw faint and gray tCr^ugh a chasm in 
instant. 1 hurried through the wood-path, the thing still walking the roof. [The boys all looked towards the rhosni.] My whole 
beside me^ When 1 gained an opening in the forest, i^was no attention abt^iihed in the concluding pages of iny book j and 
longer there. when I could read no^nore, I sat with it open in my hand, Mid 

“ Sometimes the state of strungi' excitement in which I found ])ondcred on its contents till the gloom of night g.itheredJrh8t 
myself led me to visit ‘ the lone churchyard.* Was it imagination, around me. Suddenly I was startled by a strange and unearthly 
that one night, when Hib moon was shining down on the graves, eouiid that seemed to proceed froiij.n Jark comer behind me. I 
and on the few old trees that shaded them, 1 saw a ghostly figme in hastened — and I heard it again— but u seemed nearer tlian before, 
the white habiliments of the dead, leuning its elbows on one of And*now 1 must pause till I gain ner\c to relate what follwed— 
the tall tombstones ; Its pallid face resting on its hands, and Ibok- fi>r the cold dainji settling orf^nyr brow— the pen iw trembling 
ing like marble in the moonlight ; and Us hollow eyes gazing sttd in my hand ns I ^iitc— the horrors of my htory are coming 
fastly upon me ? My fust impulse was to run away in honor, but on.*’ — 

after a few steps T pauhcd and nilhed my courage to tiiin back and AtTiighted nt his oun reading, the voice of Harman Brooks now 
approach the apparition. 1 did so, and us 1 advanced it seemed became iinudible. The face of poor David Gleason, which had 
to go down into the grave. hen 1 came to the place — there was been turning every moment paler, looked blue jouiid the mouth 
nothing. ^ and eyes ; and the two oilier bo}s ga2ed at each other mtli dilated 

A fortnight parsed, j^d encountering no faitlier disiurbnuee orbs and paiti d lips. “We hid better go home>’ said Stacey, 
from the closet in my room, 1 had ceased (o anticipate it, and looking foai fully round, '' this is the % cry pl.ice —the very stable.'* 
retired always to my bed, as if eirtain of .sh*eping unmolested till | Ju>t then three K loeks ueie heard at the door, and answered 
morning. At last, one niglit, aflir u sluniher of several hours, I by a stiit and a cry of tenor from all the boys.^ The latch was 
awoke suddenly with a feiling that fhere^wua sonmtliing in the heavily lilti d, and the cry became h scream as they all spraug 
room. The moon had gone down, and tin re was no npht but that bickward and huddled togethei , filling on each other. — “ Boys I 
of the stars. Habitually 1 turiieil my head unis the hduntid —boys! — what ait }(m afraid of exclaimed the voice of their 
closet, and 1 beheld, wutli strange distinetuesH^ n face impressed former Bchooliiiaster, Oinn Loomis. 

with the awful lineaments of death, looking irightlully out upon “ It is his spent ! *' cued CalM) llownn, it is his sperit— he 
me from the h.df-opcn door ; th»' rest of the tig^ii 'y^ieing gindually is dead — and he has (onit for his book * ” 

lost in obscurity, except a pale thill Inrid wh nil w’ns raised a-, if to Mr. Jjoomis had some dittieulty in eon^yieing his quondam 
beckon me into the gloom. 1 .sat uji iii my ly;d, and fixed niy pupils that was himself m Ihsh and blood ; and great was their 
eyes upon it. Its gaze was steadfast, thrilling, and uiieartl|ly. 1 joy at seeing him again as a living man. Our limits will only 
felt my blood run cold, and my hair erect itself n*i my head. Now, allow ns space to inform ourreadero that on leavmgthe neighbour- 
indued, was I terrified. ] e.ssayed to speak, but the words died hood to seek for a better fvUine in one of the^ large cities, he had 
on ray lips. I elu'icd my eyes to*hut*fi| 2 t the ajipalling vision, and been so Micocssful as to obtain a 1 irge and ^irofitable sehool. Ho 
sunk back on my jiillow, where I lay and tremWedtor perhaps an continuid to prosper, and he b.id reeenlly beyi appointed to a 
hour. At longtli 1 could not refrain from ojieiiifig my eyes again, piotes^oiship m one of the westt rn colleges ^e was pow on his 
for 1 seemed'^o feel Umt it had come out of the closet, and was way thither, and had gone a little out of his rond for the purpose 
very near me. There it was, sitting on my bed— clo*e tome — ofspindinga day oi two among his old fiunds in this part of the 
the ghostly inhabitant of tht^grave — the being of uiiothjp- world — countiy. On jiassmg the ancient stable, he was struck (frith the 
its dead eyes looking earnestly into mine. 1 could eiidifte no voice of Ilai man Brooks leading soinethin|fwhifR he soon recog- 
more— 1 covered my head, aim lay shaking w^th terror I know not nised as the rough copy of a tale, in writing which he li^d amused 
how long, and vainly trying to reason myself into a more courngeou's some of his leisure hours, inti nding it lor one o^the periodicals of 
frame of mind. When X again ventured to raist my head, the the day ; but aceidenlally loMiig the fhir copy afterwards, it had 
spectre* was not there ; and on lodking rofind I rladly saw from never «j[)ccn given to the public. So, tying his horse to a tree, he 
my wi^ow the morning star, outshining all th^ jewtds of the had come upon the hoys us before related. And greatly indeed 
rfctJHnirmament, and heralding the welcome |p /roach of day. wep they relieved and delighted when he convinced 'them that tlie 
**•^6 day, when it came, brought with it an additional cause of wiiolcBnarrative of what they called the ghost* book was an entire 
joy, for It was to be the last m the term of my present resilience ; fiction; nothing concerning the supposed apparitions having ever 
in which, however, 1 had resolved that nothing should Induce me e.\isted except in his own invention. 

to pass another night. Still, as, according to arrAgement, I was * All the four boys accompanied Mr. Loomis to the hfimse of Bar- 
to remove that evening to take my torn of boarding at thc^^cxt zillai Brooks, the father of Harman and Stacey, wl|*re he was i^ 
farm, 1 persevered -in refraining to give my worthy host and his ceived by the family w'itli great cordiality. l|e the even- 

kind family the slightest hint of the apparition that had haunted ing there, and took occasion to discourse so sensibly on the ub- 
my apartment. After school 1 removed to my nex quarters, a surdity of beluving in the return of depaiteda spirits, that every 
gay, cheerful, new houses which, os yel, had never bee i visited by boy frit as it he could ne\ei again eiilertain th# ^iff^est appre- 
death or sufibring**’ * hension of seeing a ghost. To make all sure* with David Gleason, 

“That must be our hou**/’ said Stacey Brooks, “d^avid Mr. Jjoomis kindly volunteered logo home with him, to sleep 
Gleason, don’t you remember^at Master Loomis came straight quietly that night in his old chamber with the mcLioraDie efiniflt. 
from your house to ours ? ” And this feat he aecomplislied to the ^atisfaetion of.tho wholo. 

David Gleason, gradually overcome with horror 'ut the idea of household ; firstdrawingoutthenailbintheirpresenoiBth^en- 
the haunted closet being within the waUs of his own dwc11ii%, w'ss tering its deep reoesb, and slaying there alono^oil timA leU 
now incapable of remembering aiiything else: and he merely minutes; and lastly setting tdk door wide ofien for the nighltt 
stared at Stacey Brooks, and made do reply. ^ He took care, hoover, before he pursued his joum^r to have 

** 1 remember, very well/' said Caleb Rowan, “ that from the ghost-book restored to him. , , * ^ 
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THE FORLORN HOPE * 

Tbs fonowmg account of an unsucoens^ attampt to itorm the 
etrong forti>f Bhurtpoie, in the Eaat Indies, is extracted from the 
Memoim of John hhipp* an extraordinary man who itotoe rehcd 
himrielf from the raaljfi by goodiwnduct and acta of daring courage. 
He led the forlorn on three several oceanoni agaflhst BhjN^t- 
pore , and he thus f^Nltea the circumstan^s attending the hrst 
attack — ^ 

** I have heard tome men say that they avould as soon tight as 
^at then breakfasts, dU ptliers, that thi y * dearly loved fll|ltttng ' 
if this were jWlb ^hgt tp||B thirntj dogs th^ must be ' But I 
should 1^9 lUibcrji enough to «iuspect these bodbters of not 

possefrsmg^flhm orq^ary courage T vtill not, however, go so fai 
as poBil^ely^ eiUp# but will content niyhilf by oslung these 
ternho solmere te jh^dopiil to me why, some hours piedtbusly to 
storming a fort, or |igh|itig a battle , nic men pensive thoughtful, 
heavy, revtleSs^Mbncd down with nppnrent solintude and e nt ’ 
'Why do men on Ihesc occasions more fer\tTi11y beseech the di\iiie 
protection and guidance to save them in the approaching ronflic t ^ 
not all these ft c lings the lesult ot igfltctihd, ind ot in ms 
r^rd for his dearest cnie — lus lih, which nO merfiti viiil put 
with if he can avoid it ’ There aic periods in v ir whic h put n» in s 
coui age to a severe test it, tm instance us was 1 kmu 1 

was to lea^ti futloru hApedlTlhe fallowing ivuffhsg inmimerthli 
idta^ill rush in ciuick snceeusiun on the mind such as^ * fur 
^lught my^ioc 1 unci nsiiow eompiel ensum can tell I may to 
morrow be summoned before \ny Makci ' ^ How Imvt 1 spent 
the hie he has been ])lcabed to puscisati this ]tciiod cm 1 inert 
that just tnbunaP’ A man, sitimlcd as 1 hi\c siipp sed who 
did not, iveu uinid I he cannon s loai and the elm ot wat i xpiiieuc c 
anxieties impioachmg to what I havt dcstnlud iiny, by p s ibi 
llty, have tm c ouiage of a hon, but he cniuiot jj >ssc ss tin liihngs 
of a man* Ip action man is cjuitt anolhn being the hottci hcl 
logs ot the roused heait uie absoibcd in (he vottex of danger and 
the necessity for stlf-prcseiyation and give plot to otlicrHinorc* 
adapted to the occuhion In these inomciitb there is an inde 
Bcnoable elation of spirits, the seal nscs above its wonted se.ie 
nity iiitoakiod of (ren/ied ipaihytotbi ceiicbifoie vou,abtie ism 
bordeiiog on feioeity, the lunes be.eonie tight ind conti u ted , 
tlie eye lull and open, moving quickly in its socket with almost 
xnaniXc wildness , the head is in constant motion tlu nnstiil (\ 
tended wide , and the mouth appiuntly gaspin„ If an aitisi could 
truly delineate the features ot a soldiej m tlu bittle s he it and 
compaic them wiMiStiic liiu uiuiits u( tlu siuu mm in (he peaceful 
calm of domestic lih, the y would be lemnd to be two eliHerent pi i 
traits but a sketeli ot this kind is not within the powei of ait, 
foi in action the countenance v iiies with the battle is the battle 
biightens, so does the countenanee , ind, as it hiwe rn so (be coun 
tenance becomes gloomy ] have known some me n drink enor 
inous quantities 1>t sjunluous lupiurs when goini. inte ictie n, to 
diive away httlo Inti tiding thoughts, and (ei eieatc tiNc bpiits 
but these Hie as sboit lived is the ephemciu (h it struggles bit i 
momelst on the ervatal stream — then dies It a nan hive not 
natural couragf^e fiuy lest ossuicd that hqpoi will dcuelcu and 
destroy the little he may posscps 

slept soundly, and ciily in the morning commenced clednmg 
and new-flmting my inilA.et, aivt pointing my bavonct, that it 
might had its way through the thick cotton stuiicd coats of our 
enemiea All Mussulmcn soldiers we ir these co its duiing*hmtcr 
Tbe cotton la about two niches thick tuid the coats are worn 
rotlier loose, /ttt that you can with difhculiy ^ut through, tlfbm , 
and I am peyauaded that man> ot them aie ball-])ioof, and that 
bayouota and speaA are the only weapons against them In the 
eoiicae of ^ oay I walked down to tl)e bdtlci ics, to well ascertliiu 
the road 1 h^d to take to the broaches. Oui batteries continued, 
with unabated pxeitions, to knock ofi the defcuccs , and every 
thing, from appearaijoca, seemed calculated to insure complete 
succesa. My heai;t was all alive this day, and ] wished for the 
sombre garinsikts of night This wos the 9th day of January, 
1805. The fittest aecrecy ytas observed as to the storming 
party ; no general ordeis ware issued, nor was there any stir or 
ouijie tft tb^ hour appointed, r^nytie o'clock Orders and arrange- 
ments were communicated to officeis commanding /egimcnts and 
comiHmies, and in the same pnvide manner conveyld to ys Tiie 
gun €redj|s eight u’clcx^k Thui was the signal to move 

out. I msseo ana ^ook leave <}f<Yny favourite pony Apple, an^ 
dog Wolf , and I went to my post at the h^ of the column, with 
»y htuebandof herosy, twelvs ToluntseralRim the didbrentncorps 
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of tl)p army. Reader, yon bsB4|S?l»ie when I assure ypu, 
that at this critical Juncture, dvaytlklllg iMK was forgotten in the 
enthusiasm of the momant. g.g x te ^ ^Contemplation df the 
honourable pbst confided thought I, **1, a 

youth, at Ihe head of an Indlaik am V Tbegan to thinkdt pro 
sOmption, when so matiy mom exjpwion^ soldiers filled the rafilm 
behmd. 1 thought that every eye wait toe, and 1 dfd not 
regyerthe pitchy darkneil of tha night, wiph hid my MushlUg 
countenance All was still fks the grave, when 1 distntotfy heard 
somebody call, 'Sergeant Shipp Sitn wan £put,-C!oli»nel 
^Ikcld, adjutant gensmi of the army, who bfOttght With hto^a 
goUaiidaure, wlio had deserted from the forff end who^^r hKny 
lucre, was willing to brirny His countrjuiyir *|fhis rnyp ul||| hgttAlNl 
oyer to me, he ha^jng undei taken tp land ttC tbr th(^ !lfe|pl|,. If 
he ‘itlcmpted to deceive emc, oi to rnn'from me, J In^ positivi 
otderb t ) i^huqt hlnig, ( onseqwntly, 1 kipt a shaip look out on 
him \\ e th( n,* in solemn ‘uji mi, radrehtd down to the trenchen, 
nnd ^emaimd then iboiii |}iU on hour, when wc niaiched to the 
nttirk in npni culiinins of bccLions,— rth^ two flank lompanus of 
till 22nd It idiiig, biippoitid by the lotjfk and 7bth European 
mints, und othci native iiifinti> J took the pruaiitiun or tyiiif, 
H lO} ( round the wrist of ni> ,^uidc, th it 1u might not*eR(npe , foi 
tiling it him at that momi nl^ would have il i lined the foit Not 
a w Old w lb to b( hi ird , hut the taiiiiou’s ritlhiig drowned many 
a d(( p ill awn si^ li, fioni miiiiy as brave a faeait 

*1 was will supp(itid buving my two companies behind 
iiif Colonel M iitland, ot his Majestj 's 7bth Rigiiiunt, corn 
nuvfUcI this btormipg paity and hiave litth M ijor Archibild 
C impbcll his coi]>s rhoj|^ 4 pin otli n i ime in fiont to me, und 
} oinlid out the loid to gmry Imt obsiiMug tlu N itive whom 1 
hid m chiigi,h( uskid vvii > In w is. in i on being mfoimed, siid, 
* i ti n hnd the v -ly without him let him g > ibout his busi- 

111 ss 1 iinionstiitid and iiititidfo bini tlic instriutionb 1 
hidietiivid lit Ins answei was I don 1 cart if you don’t 
obey my otdiis J will send you to tlu i * 1 did ubf y und on 

wc movid to the ittai,k Imiui ilmtcly m bind me were pioiiccis 
c iiiying gibions mil tiscn (>< to fill up any i ivitiis we might imet 
with ihe eiii my did not liisiovi i oiii q pioich till witbm titcy 
paces of tlu ditch, when i ticuuiiduus cinnouidc and ptals ot 
mnskit^y iCiiinuTicid riukitswiu flying in all directions blue 
lights will hoihlid tii4 the toit siiuud convulsed to its veiy 
found ition Its #anip irts seemed like some gie it volcano vomit 
ing ticnuinlms volumes ot fury matter the roAring ot the gieut 
guns shook ll%tailh bciu ith our feit , tliiir small arms seetmd 
like the lolling of ten th(iii'*aiiil drums ind their wui truinjietb 
nut the an asundti Aim win stm ski| ping along the lif,hted 
I imp 11 is as hu^ &t> rmuuls lolli t ting stoics for tlu dieary diyb 
of wl'btf r The •bcenc was awtiill^ panil, and must have been 
ublimely bi lutiful to the distant spei lutoi 
' Mt pusliid on at speed , Jiutwiri soon obliged to halt A 
ihtih, about tv enty yaiif, wide, uid ioui oi livt deep, branched 
cfl fioni the mam ticiiih J hib ditch formed a bin ill island, on 
which weu posted a strong jiiity ot the enemy, vwth two guns 
1hcir fire, was well diiiitcii, lud the front of our column suflered 
seveicly Phi iu&cincs and gabions ^i ic thrown in , but they weie 
us d^iujP^if water in the mighty diip Jhe fire became hotter, 
und niy little band of heiocs plungld into the watei, followed by 
oui two companies,'' and pirt of the 7 Ah Regiment The middle 
of the 1 olumii^broke off, and got too far down to the left, but we 
soon f liaied the httlef island. At thi^ time Colonel Maitland and 
Mijoi Campbtjl joined mt, with oui brave officers ofetbe two 
compuDieb, an! many of the other roipb 1 pi oposed 
the fugitives , but our duty was to gain the breach, ouifiWWs 
being confined to that object. 'We^lid gaii^ it, but imafpno our 
burpnse and consternation, when we found a perpendicular curtain 
going do#n tir the watei ’s edgi , and no footing, except on pieces 
of rces and stones tliat had talicn trom above This could not 
bear more than tliree men abreast, and if they slipped (which 
many did), a v^atery grave awaited them, for tlie water was ex 
tremely deep hero Close on our right wal a large bastion, winch 
the enemy had judiciously hung with d^d underwood Tins was 
fired, and it threw such a light upon the breach, that it was as 
rleac, as noonday They soon got guns to bear on us, and thi 
first shot (which was grape) shot Colonel Maitland dead, wounded 
Major C ampbell in the h^ or leg, me in the right shoulder, and 
completely cleared the remalnmg few of my littie party lAi hud 
at that moment reached thd top of the bieach, not more (as I 
before stated) than three *b<eai|t, frfaen we found that the enemy 
had completely r^aired that part, ]|^y dnvmg m large piects of 
wood, stakdk, ftones, boshes, and j^mted bamboos, through the 
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cipviies of which was ■ 
seemed to move by mi 
that it was utterly Inni 
poiwj meantimPi small 
vtoBbs, lumps of woodj 


of ^eard jobbm| diagonally^ nrluoh 
fm. finch was tno footing we nad, 
I to ^roach tlicse formidabto wea- 
toMroM weto burled at M * and 
mpli iwd t>andks of ligl^tea straW| 
%UL tumult, I got otULOf mf 


tfarwn'^poa us In ths mW ^ ^ML tumult, I got onsLOf my 
legs thiough a liolto to could sra into the inleiior of the fort 
Too people were IdtoAnwarm ot bees In a moment 1 feltt^mc- 
thing setse my foot Ypnlled with all might, and at la4t suc- 
ceeded in dlpeng<*S^'*K Ipa^hg my boot behind me 


Oof* eatabUshing ourselves on tine to ^uflhint force to 

didpdge this mass of^spearsmen vbis ^ysi^lly impossible Oilf* 
poor lelloyrb weie mowe^ down like corn-ticUls, without the 
slightest Itope of success^ The losr of tin column suflTirf d much 
as they were within langc^ oh the enemi'b gjbl^ A rcticat was 
ordered, andweweic agnn ohhgtd to Tike to the watei , and 
many a pour wounded boldiet lust Ins lih in *thi4^t(fnpt TSot 
mieof ourofficcis escaped without woundid, and Luuti'amt 
i iisswcllwns almost cat to jneces lie, I hclieic still lives in 
1 nglund , and, should this little InsLoiy tall ml j his hiiuK, lit will 
n ad tiapbf events w it li as nmch n gret ns the n u i atnt wi iti s tliem 
'Wi , Bs ma^tbe supposed, letiimcd Hlniost bioktn heirtcd at this 
our iirst failure in India Our loss w is a imlin^Jioly one, ind the 
I ouviction th it the poof wounded ttllows we wt rc comptlud to 
l(a\e behind would Ih baibarously maasucitd, united uui bi ivt 
hoys to beg a beumd attempt Ihis wa*> denied hul it bnn 
ginnted, it mubt intattibly ha\c prn\ul abortive , tor ihue w i<< 
liiiially, nolrtach lln disastrous issui ot our attack iiu^td 
the enemy to exult c\ecediii(;,lv , and ^c bhouting and runng 
^hnt followed mil let I eat win da^gciAfintlu souls ot oui woundi d 
and disappointed soldiers who weicwith difiicuUy rcstrnmd tiom 
again lushmg tithe bic uli 1 tuuud that I bad revived a bpiai 
wound in the light 1111701, and scitial littU bcrihlns tiom the 
( oinbustibles they tiic I at i s Pieces of copjui toiii iswcll as 
of non stone, and glas^iM ri extrKti d tiom the wo iiids of those 
who wtic foituuHte cnoi t j esrnpe \N( wdc m the ouis 
ol the night leaeitd and went to our lines t) brood o\ei oui 
mistortunea * 


llIK riDLll DLCK 

Teif principal spots in PsTefiord (in Tdloud) on which the\ 
Vmed aic Vidoc and Pngoc, two pleasant islands in sight ot Kti 
kiavik , a thud and smullcr one, called iplnitpc '^ivould also be 
tenanted by these biuls, were it not at low watd ucccsbihli to 
foxes and dogs by a reef, which is di) at spring tjdcs, and forms 
the piincipil piotection to tin* haibour 1 

Vidoe is interesting ns b( mg the plac e from whence all the liU- 
laturc of the (uuntr) is disscmin itcd, foi it contains the only 
pi in ting-press now existing in Iceland. ^ 

The whole of the hill t j the west was strewn with nests of ducks 
So much do these inter* stini, buds feel tlicir aecuiit) it 't idoe 
that hve of them Imd oli >scn as their loc itiuii tin ^round undt r a 
narrow bench that luiis along tbi windows of the lious? md so 
peiiectly fearless wire tluv tUit\ itliuut moving away thy\ would 
peek at the hand that distuibe^thtin Tht rising ground is pai 
ticularly favourable foi the birus to build on, pcing coven d with 
hollows and inequalities that serve to piotcd them tiom the 
weather, and only requncs the addition of down tciconveit them 
into nests The diakts ane casil} *known *by then white ind 
black pillage , but the dark hue ot the females nidges it didu ult 
to^lll’gttishthem from tht holes in which Ihqy sit Owing to 
thtidVS^g clothe, I have frequ^itly trodden on them without then 
warning me of then prcsence^ill the mibchicf was done 1 he 
drakes, though by no mesns wild, will not allow thtmselyps Ifo be 
handled as freely as the ducks, and mostly kt ep togjlther on the 
top of the hill, • * 

As soon as a nest is completed, it is usual to remove the greater 
part of the down while the bird ib away feeding , and this opera- 
tion 18 repeated a second, and occasionally a thud time On her 
leturn the bird makes up the deficiency thus created by stripping 
her own breast ; and when her stock is exhausted she calls on her 
mute to add his jiortion, which will bear no comparison to*the 
sacrifice she has made The sstaie soit of spoliation is piactised 
with regard to the ms, care being taken that thitc or foui are 
left , for should the bird on her return find the ne^t empty she wiU 
desert it, and not breed again the same seas#n About six, considSi u 
hi) larger than those of tame ducks, anft of alight green colour, are 
found in each nest. Their flaneur is very mfenoi to tl^t of hens’ 


eggs# but (hey ore not so ftrong os to prevent their ocing made 
into omelettes 

The average quantity of down obtained from these nests is balf- 
a-pouud, to mixed with grass and fbreiga mattot that forty pounds 
ill that state arc reduced to fifteen after it hag )>een thoiough[y 
(fieaned Vidoe and Bngoe •together produofi ^ believe about 
thiee hundmd pounds’ weight yearly, which tobuld, if the above 
oalLuhtion m correct, make the number ducks that come to 
these fwo places fall uol^ far short of toki ISkonSand every year. 

I he Durnbci, hoWevet, that breed in 13 smtll, compared 

to thiisc that Vend thdr eouiie to BreldefiOrd. The innumerable 
little is] mdb that fill tlpit bay aflbrd ample Awltcr and security to 
I idcr ducks, who totm to avivd nqjSim so muLh as any place* 
ncicbsihlc to ioxcii These tunning amm|ts are panwuUi^> fond 
of their eggs , hut, though we will give them al), credit tor ^iigenmtv 
111 getting at tlienK, wp e in haidly pot much foltlS m the stoty told 
abo it them by the Danish tiaveUeis 01avsq]l^ ail4 IPauIssm. When, 
say they the Icelandic foxes have ditectsd dlij^hrows^ eggs in an 
macersRibk pi lec , they tike one anotht,r s tsjj^sn^their mouilib, 
iiid loi in a stnn,, ot lent length to reach the nest, and let 
out end of it ovei tlu lock Xh»y hlie, hovtver, forgotten to 
tell lb how the eggs t^ie pasbed up by thisi irafticbt of Rey- 
nards 

I he sepintion ot the down iinm the gio ti feathers kiid 
straws Oil topics tiiL women dining wintti 1 1 1 Iheii thoioughly 
dill sUd of paitfl^ai^ too minute for -b biqd remove^ by being 
licitid in pans and winnowcil like whPit Should it be^roc 
milltdand di id it iiait^iin «<ubj|)clfd to abiisk heat, whina ic. 
st )ici» its on in 1 chi|fi( it}, and iiu ixases its bulk As m the case * 
ot I stndns the d >wn tikin^ nftci diath is ml nor t > that which 
tin hiring duck tiai«( tioiniUbu which { nietits thiir dcstruc 
til i thioudi wintontu ihi} arebibubb protcitccl liy the law, 
which piiiisliis the shootin„ ol them by a ^tinipaiy penalty, 
and till t ifcitiiu ot tlu weapon used i lu ^ mis •allowed to 

lu fired 111 tlu mighhmilio d dining then sojoniii udeVinthi 
I coin til ihnt brought the piinii listuiied m tl i R|iing from 
Mluti ig linn — Diiha s tl ini 1 tii It da/ d and Li j 

MI^ER \ND NO MlbLH 

“NViitn Matthew Robinson cf 11 >rt n, stcfin I Loid Rolcby 
took ] o^Bcsbum of Holton ( ib ut 17i>)he laid down a phu of 
life peculiir to liini‘*clt He le^oln’d to bi diu kled bv no ccre- 
muiiu «• but to p ibb his d lys in m U } ( ndcnn , acr n ling to what 
i1 btemctl to him thvl naturi had ] iinti I i ut hi kipt no cai- 
iiagi 111 nr Ml muuntid i hoist he liliwidicio hviiits to his 
servant') , but hib hqusikttping was liountiiul and In') hostntality 
gintrous ind lirg*. He was a icbolutc and uiibinding whig, 
foimcd on the piinriplcs of Algemni hio) mil I orkt and he 
cai ill dins ugununts niuth*fmther thin in those dtt}s the people 
wcic accustnntd to \ccustom d to tliiiik only foi hiiiibelt, he 
bomifimcb indulged in ciiidi ult is and 1 1 «> "tde wasindegant and 
hush lit i mud Ins liitud 1 the iftincial thiough eicrv 
thing h tod d wn hisgaidiii walls md let his hedgis drop, 
that las liLids luirl 11 u ks might hiii thin full 1 ingi He^hated 
the plnigh, and Jet hib aiabli fiilds luu to nuiiiij^iabs, &o that 
his P '11 k bii ami Miylaigi oiid pit tuitsqui^minv by letting it 
alone hi w is hkillul m tlu inmtgeinint it lattle, an J, as his 
land was lull, his stoik wib tit and | rofitablc • 

He had some strnigt notions* about money, and rarely put it 
out at nitciisf lit kt] t a sum of mumy iti gold foi iboic fifty 
>eii8, in dusts in his house, which at compound inteiest would 
have aeiumiilatid to 100,000/ , and he hid at bis diatli above 
20 000 f lying in the hands of diffeicnt bankers, of wLidi a gieat 
part had lain thtic foi many years , he had alxP money in many 
of tiie lontmentil banks lie had no faith in the public funds,/ 
anif always predicted that tb»y would break , a piediction wbich^ 
he contendtd was fulfilled when the batik was rcbCricted from 
cash payments ml 707 , }ct it was not vety JE'ashnablc to feai 
the national bank, audtiust prn ate bunks, vlt must bo admittid 
that he entertained some crutt hets m his head • 

Ills clothcb weie plain to a degree that manv wpidi^ call mean; 
and latteily he kt lus white beard down to hiAf waist He 
was A great walkei and stalked alo^ With bis staff like and, 
peasant IIis xoire was loud, tmt ms manners wcre*C(nin«i0alk 
and he kntw the wot Id well He waa saguious, inaMy, and um« 
i uDipromtsing , he had a great lamtempt for provincial 
aj|cc, and thcrefoie was not m gmat favour witj^^fitoiq of ^ aX Igh- 
bourmg gi ntry, who Jy^w not iiow to estimate that dignity of 
mmd^hich despised ||||^ outwfird trapginfifi Of snperloritf on 
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wliJcbthey prid«d thentselvei. tj the wmanry and^peeA^^ 
he W40 adored their proteetor bene&oto^ 

Ho If ft# e great feader<«-hdt ndt^THM^ka o( I %i8 taetd 

tfRUed to pglidcs, tnavl^^ AtM doYed plainhMd, 

BO he^lid not reli^ 4c vaxfp tefil^ed parts ^fUteMtore. He ^aa 
the reverse of his father^ Who was nfver happy oift of the higkf^d ' 
polished society ahd clubs of fjondon, and thought ^coufitrynifh 
a perfeef i^sery« The father hnd son were not veigrfqi^ of one 
another, and each anM angry at the other'*- taste. ^ 

In everything l^ord |l(Aeby was naniy and straightforward ; hc^ 
liad DO^ark and l^d^ passion ; he was free froid the sli^tesi 
taint of envy or jesHhmsy : he was nobly generous, whiltnhv^iiew 
* the full vqlue of mqnejHV^ much so as to appear to supefileiai 
observers hdiserly. hilt very simple and bui^le dress wyij^inis- 
taken by ihaiiy foe av®de. ' 

now and theqi some^stranger of rank came into the coun- 
try, and paid hha Vgdt through' curiosity, founded onihe absurd 


TiiK dui:amvu to Ills Dvi’r.iirFR. 

* D\ GLOACk ri.SrtllKH, A CUMPOMIOA. 

N 

>. Bur 111 lie of thy life, iny child, is told ; 

“if he fijpirc lies before thee — a wild dream ; 

And, like a flower whose petals teem with gold, 

Thy looks, hope-tlliled, greet life's op|nlng beam. 
lleeklcsB of sorrow, how Iby sparkling eyes 
In laughter flasli— tiion, mild oa evcn>calm : 
iThy arms are round my iicck , my woild wrung sighs 
Die, os 1 feel thy sweet Ups’ honey-balm. 

Thy voice’s g|ptle rausii , as the call of Spring, 

Steals o’er thy gareni’i ear like May-dew— fiesliomng. 

•9 

'Wilt thou be beautiful in After jear^, 

* And fair ba Iby dear mother f Keen now 
Thy father feels a parent’s darkling fears, 

*1 0 think that sin may shade that snow y brow. 

Thy mother's smile, her eye*-, her graceful iietk, 

^ And her light laugh, thou hast in ihy younj^ glee ' , 
The imsealodnook of I'inie thou dost not reck, 

Although each-page may bear a grief fur llieo. 

• 1 look through years, and see Iby forehead fair, 

And wonf**n'b Iqnks of love flash 'neath thy lustious hair. 

c 

Tl|Oic speaking rjes— bright stars in Beauty's sky — 

May flaali (but, ah 1 I shii Mer at tlie dream) 

With all that woman’s love or f^mc can dye 

A barque Of < rime launch'd forth on Folly's stream ; 

* ''And Virtue pale w lUi pity at thy name— 

Bear child, thou'rl smiling in thy father’s face : 

Cau guilt iqhabit such a genilo fVame,— 

Or thy dear brow wear vice's fearful trace ? 

Why should I alee upon thine early morn * 
h flower, unfolded now, thou art— a sun veil'd by the dawn. 
- ‘ 

■Why shoi)}d t^Dioie ? Thy father yet is young. 

Terhaps tar him there may bo length of years. 

. Believe t .sk b) woo, by, deed and tongue, # 

* t « * Thy w orshlp to thdphriDe chaste Virtue rears. 

^Oll sweet the task ! anfl richly overpaid, 

, Dfo sed thy eirtuo grow with growth of y cars : 

^ Aflp>desbBa#ek, and unossvmlug maid— < 

t The pi|||pre, fancy drawn, bos woke my tears. 

^ wqrAfbAmie all that mji^arsling hetf t 

%'tr (ondl|^ltoH4kH« goefliMIhir ihou Jn 


rumours of his ewcnj^idilics and hermit-lifo, he was surprised to 
medt with a ipadl^dbgiL singular in his dress, yet a man of the 
world in his mamvers afttL conversation ; ready, acute, easy, and 
full of good sense, with a powcr«of sarcastic dignity which put 
down the smallest aitOmpt at imperiinenqe or misapprehension. 
VHc retained his faculties to the last ; and I bfllieve had enjoyed 
htif earthly bring altogether more than any olhfer person I could 
name. He had an estHe in Yorkbhire as well as ^nt, of which 
1 do not know the ex^ct dktent^ a^ of which, h|^ never raised the 
rents ; and he might hftve died immensely rich in personal pro- 
pewy if be had made interest of his vaowey.'— Autobiography of Sir 
^ Eyertan’Brydgei, • 


yerfaapij blest UhM,t may. in aftagtiM ^ 
Soetbt dear cbitdrefljflmtid MfllMly dome : <• 
TboiMhe bright iMr * a^'tbami^Mfl^ed ray#- 
^ The ^enU»forodig hi p'^4» ^me. 

rejrcbanec ttteg’ll'fdif ^fidiire'f knee t 

^ Aud pat Ins chgoji ; IntlTO^e IdffilnieAiIyaek’d hair. 

1 liear lu fancy now their infant glue, ^ 

^ Or, with tby dulcVt noiel, bloudinf, Affsper-prayor i 
Thy hiuband's ms};i^oice joining the swelling hymn: 

Oh 1 «uph a seenj^ii half divine— all portraiture U dim i 

Tbei^ iweoMhe thgvght, as lifi^s dim ihslUbw flu>s-*> 

My eyes grow weak— my pulse wag flslig and dull— 
Thou apfUto loving mate may watch my dylmi eyos^ 
UptumTTOhpp^veiv— home oflho<lieaulfrui ! 

Ihod If Uial one, who gat o thee Iffn and love, 

Shoft stay behind me, fTqpa the tomb of death, 

I'hcn be iby jny a daugli fur's Ipve to prove : 

That hope shgll cbfeer me— thohgfi ifly parting breath 
May bless my wife, yet on tliy dutCOlM head, 

Witli her sweet love will fall,— a blessing of the dead. 

My di camels o'er. Th^ mighty will btf done, 

Ltemal (jop !— all power, all fate, is Uiine ! 

Into iby care receive this gentle one ; 

And be the soul that baunls this infofii shrine 
At pure in after jears, a& now, without a tin, — 

«(1 or can she err^ij^iii's dark power is Bircn ^)— 

She clingb about nf^cek, a father s lote to win, 

Felt only greater bj her Siiv in beaten. 

Oh in the human heart, the otreains that lie 
Of love, parental lote, with lifo are only diy ' 


Killing oneself is but a fahe c ulour of true courage, proceeding of a fear of n 
farther ctil, either of torment or of bhaiiie , tor if It tvite not a hopeless 
respediiig of thu iiann. courage would make oni not revptit ahal might be 
done unto one ; and hopo being of all olbci the tnobl contrary to feai, sell 
killing being an litter lianislunenl ol hope, it seiiiis to rticeite its ground iii 
fiar. Whatever tomc!. out of despair eaiuiot bear the tltlu of valour, nhidi 
should be lifted up to such a height that, holding all things undogiilBeir, it 
should ne able to maintain ils greatnoss, eten in the midst of miaerics. Cmii 
has appointed^(9 captains of tbe«>o our bodiU forts, which, wilhoui triasoii to 
tlial lunjfstv, arc nivcr to be dcliveicd over till they ai e deiuunded — 
l*hihp 

* r.XTIlACIION OF POl'C PIUS VII. 

I a'* nobit man R«d, probably forgetting that Mr. Niubuhr liimself was iiol 
descended from a noble family, “ I understand the prisent pope is not even a 
mail of luiiiily. " Ob, as fur that," riplied Mr. Niihubr, with a smile, “ 1 
have teen told that ( hrist ) ^miielf was not a man ot family , end .St. Fcler, li 
I recollect well, was but of very vulgar. Here, in Itomv, we don't mind the<e 
things."— A u ber't Jllemintst inns qj Nit buhi . 

DU VAL, THB IlIO II WAYM AM*'. 

Tins hrroiiaving arrested the can iage>«>r a certain knight and his lady, who 
he kiiewVere travelling with 4001 in ihiir possesuon, the lady, to show die 
felt no apprehension, began to pluy a lune with her flageolet Du \al vtr) 
drroroubly waited ufltil she had finished, and then, being hiniseli an excellent 
musician, look # flageuloi winch hung by Iin side, and played a tune in return , 
and after vs artUf^ steppe^ vip to the carriage, and Invited the lady, to dance a 
coruiUt with him. So reasonable a request rould jiot bo refined ; she do 
Si ended, perfoil|^od the danre, J)u Val singing the tune, and was^i^ed^sck 
by her partiier'to, Uic carriage. He then reminded the knight lAgLl^had 
forgot to pay for the music; wlicreupon the courteous knight prcv^Kc^im 
nitl^OOi., which OUT hero politely accefned, teliing him he would 'lei him oil 
wiUi^e other three hundred he hod with him. 


The two bands of Good-will are Loveliness and Lovingnesi.— flftr PUip 
Sidney, , 
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SKETCHES OFTiIe HISTORY Of SCIENCE. 

• • 

VO, I. — BARLY AND LATK muGHCSS OP SCIBNCH. 

In looking back to tbc past bistory of science, it is remarkable to 
o&egve bow much the ancients oocomplisbcd, and how much they 
did not. far back in history — near six bundled years before our 
era, and therefore two thousand four hundred years ago — the 
principles of our solar system were taught by Pythagoras, Anax- 
agoras, and a century later by Demociitus, as well ns other 
philosophers. Pythagoras believed in the diurnal rotation and 
annual revolution of our earth, and had something like a cqyrect 
idea of the nature of comets. Anaxagoras taught at Athens, and 
had amongst his hearers, Roerntes the great philosopher, Euii- 
pides the great poet, and Pericles the groat statesman, and is 
said to have held many things as true vihicli w'ere not known to be 
tiue until comparatively recently. Denioeritus conjectured that 
the daik sjiota on the j^oon were occu»>ionrd by bhadoua, a far- 
distant anticipation of the revelations of the telescope ; and both 
he and Anaxagoias arc reputed to have eonsidered that the 
“ Milky W'ay ” was composed of stars — a fact which iiir William j 
ller&chel has but recently put beyond doubt. Aristotle, the pupil of 
riat^nd tutor of Alexander the Great, in his observations on the i 
habits of animals and their scientitic elasbitlcation, inay be said to ' 
have antinpated Linnaeus and Cuvier by more tb.,iNi two thousand | 
years. Euclid, who still teaches mathenuitics in our schools, w'as | 
born about the time that Aristotle died ; and Archimedes, some of 
whose reputed sayings are still quoted as scientiUc proverbs €n our 
books and lectures, came into existence about the period of 
Euclid's death, as if it had been intenj^ed that the succession of 
eminent men should be continued from generation to generation, 
in order to carry on the progressive advancement of seienee. 

And yet bow strange is the consideration, that the true history 
of science — meaning by tlJtit word, Natural Philoaqjdiy — only 
begins between three and fou| hundred years ago ! The last four 
centuries has done more to elevate the liuman*iQtellect — done more 
to extend the whole range of human knowledge — |hnn a period of 
between.six and seven thousand ydars which elapsed preMOusly! 
U a[^wrs as if some great overruling Pow'cr lia^ permitted the 

intellect to advance a certain length at*an early period in 
our history, and had then reVrded its movement, until the arrival 
of a period when it was to spring forward writh a rajiidity unknown 
before. A long period elapsed between the death of Archimedes 
and the advent of scientific truth in the days of Bacon and Galileo. 
A still longer period elapsed between the days of* P) thagoras and 
the time when the doctrine that the earth moved had to fight its 
way into the popular belief. In defiance of ridicule, of persecution, 
and of conscientious but ignorant fear that it tended to iirp'ign 
the truth of revelation. That there are eras in the history of man, 
is an idea assented to by most of the great minds who have con- 
templaled the past ; periods when, to ^se the words of Siij John 
Herschel, in speaking of the times of Bacon and Galileo, an' 
extraordinary impulse U given to dieeo4ay, and “ yatnre seem, 
to e T 1 T" ‘^ the Impulse ; " and the probabilitj of the exercise of a 
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rrfardmff iaflaence — a slaying of the progress of certain depart- 
ments of humeyp intellect, until the arrivil of*certaia eras— seems 
to be hinted at by Professor Kidd, when he says, ‘•Another 
remarkable fact in the history of human scienre, which, though 
frequently observed, has not yet been explained, is the occasional 
arrest of its progress at a point immediately bordering on disco- 
veries which di^ not take place till many ages subsequently. 
This may he affirmed, *in a certain extent at least, with respect to 
glass : for this substance, though very early discovered, h&rdly 
came intm general use for ordinary purposes till eompaiatively a 
very late period. But a more remoVknble instance •occurs with 
rcbji^ct to the art of printing : and whoever looks at the stejaotypo 
stamps, as they iqpy be called, which have been dllcovered fft^ 
llereiilancum and other places, will be disposed to allow that the 
embryo of the art of printing died, as it were, in the birth.” 

We m.iy leave speculation, howeier, as to the cau'vc or causes 
which rclanlcd the progreS'S of human knowledge in the arts as 
well os in hcience. INIany visible or apparent Cjiuses might be 
pointed out, in the condition of human society, the rise and fall of 
empiie«s, cs-pe»'ially the great tmj.ire of Rome, fkc ; but it still 
iiiufvt appear cxtraoidiimry (it may probably be more deoils seen 
at a future jieriod in the history of the world) why, after the 
hijiuun intellect had continued for thonsonds of years in compara- 
tive darkness, vainly plunging in enor, and ignorant of the consti- 
tution of the external world, it should suddenly be emaneijmted, 
and led out into the dazzling light of truth. Astronomy, the 
oldest of the sciences, so to speak, was studied, not from t lie mere 
love of knowledge, but because the knowledge of the stars was 
supposed to enable its possessors to peneti-ite futurity; two sci- 
entific ar/s — namely, astrology and alchemy — preceded two sciences, 
astronoraj^ and chemistry. At the same time, we must beware of 
falling into the error, that because men were ignoiant of the true 
principles of science, they were therefore ignorant of .ilinost all 
its facts ; and that both facts and principles were bronghW forth at 
once. All knowledge is accumulative ; faW'?, rtftngh misapplied, 
may still be known; it is the “ mnsler-mind ” who discovers 
;irinc»>//A->who walks, likcCqvicr, into a cha?bel-houfcC of “ dry 
bones,” whii-li appear to other eyes a mass of confusion, until 
arranged by the Jiond of genius. 

In^ruth, looking at all the departments of human knowledge, 
there can be no hesitation in our assuming oursehes to be iinmca- 
sjirably superior to the ancients in every respect. The poet and 
the artist may be disposed lo doubt the fact, and, pointing to time- 
enduring poems, and the enchanting even though mutilated frag- 
ments of art, ask if modern times caq ^Rrodfuco anything to 
approach them. But though the ancients made early progress in 
the arts— though they produced great \ oets^ great sculptors, great 
statesmen, and great warriors, and though occasional philosophers 
made ex‘raordinary “guesses at truth,” all that ii| vaA and per- 
manent in natural philosophy belongs to modern timos. In the 
words Af Sir John Herschel, **previoiiH to the piiblica^oi^ of the 
Nov urn ( trgnnum of Bacon, witural philosqplky, in ady legitimate 
and extensive sensegtf the word, could hardly be said to exist. 
Among the Greek pbuosophers, of whosq attainments in science 
u 
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alone, in the earlier ages of tlie world, we have any^positive 
knowledge, and that but a very limited one, we are struck with the 
remarkable contrast between their powers of acute and subtle 
disputation, their extraordinary success in abstract reasoning, and 
their intimate familiarity with subjects purely intellectual, on the 
one hand ; and, on the other, with their loose and careless conai- 
deration of external nature, their grossly illogical deductions of 
principles of sweeping generality from few and ill -observed facts, 
in some rases, and their reckless assumption of abstract ^irinci- 
ples, having no foundation but iir their own ima^nations, in 
others ; Caere forms S)f words, witli nothing corresponmiig to them 
in natuw, from which, as from mathematical definitions, postu- 
lates, and axioms, they imagined that all phenomena could be 
derived, all the law^ of nature deduced.” 

“ The j)liysic41 researches of Aristotle,” says Professor Powell, 

present an extraordinary mixture of sound and chimerical o]>i- 
nions. Ills vast and industrious collcctiq/i of*faets in natural 
histdiy evinces the sober and patient inquirer; liis meebanies 
contain sonielliing of the real application of mathemnlieal reason- 
ing ; whilsl^his ]>hysical speculations disjdoy all the extVavugaiice 
of gr^uitoub theorising and verbal dogmatism, lie attrib^uted 
aibsolule leaity to fire, and grayily to earth f eonsidcring air and 
water as of an intermediate nature. He considered gravity to be a 
tendency to the centre of the earth, wbieli he also regarded as tlie 
centre of the universe, lie also introduced the celebrated princi- 
ple of Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum.’* 

But whatever may be the merits or defects of the writings of 
Ari&lotle, it became n fashion, in what are called the ** middle 
agea,” to regard them as the gre.at and infallible ** text-book” of 
all philosophy. “ In the early ages of the church,” says Sir 
John Ilersehel, *‘thewnlinga of Aristotle were condemned, us 
allowing too much to sense and reD.son ; and even so late as the 
twelfth century they w'crc sought and burned, and their readers 
excommunicated. By degrees, however, the extreme injustice of 
this impeaehment of their character was acknowledged: they 
became the favourite 'study of the tehoulnu n, and futuislicd Uie 
keenest weapons of tbeir controversy, bting Vqipealed to in ell 
disputes, as of sovereigu authority ; so that the blightest disbcnt 
from any opinion of the ‘great inifrtcr,’ however absurd or 
unintelligible, w’us at once drowned by clamour, or bilenced by the 
still more eflcelual argument of bitter persecution. If the l<»gic of 
that gloomy period could be justly described as ‘ the urt of talking i 
unintelligibly on matters of which we arc ignorant,’ its physics 
might, with equohtruth, be summed up in a deliberate preference 
of iguoraAce to knowledge, in matters of every day’s experience 
and use.” * 

In that “ gloomy period ” appeared Roger Bacon, one of the 
“morning .start” which preceded the libing of the sun (5f true 
science. Roger Bacon lived in the thirteenth century, and was an 
eccle&iablic of the Frauciscan order ; but his mind was Yar in 
advance of his age. He was one of the very few enlightened men 
who endeavoured, in a period of very, general ignorance, to Icd'd 
his fullow-mefi to the true sources of science, and was conse- 
quently rewarded, nlbt only with envy and hatred, but with actual 
persecution, having altered imprisonment, and had his writings 
condemned. (See a brief sketch of his character in No. £8.) He 
had a theoretical knowledge of the composition of gunpowder, and 
had an idia o{ the telescope ; and though he believed in astrology 
and alchemy, and other absurdities of his sge, those who have 
studied h]^ writings, and are acquainted with the character V)f both 
the man anil bis times, consider hiin to have been a philosopher < 
of no ordinary stamp-^ne of those who lornghe seeds of truth, to 
produce fruii in after-ages. ^ 


{pearly three centuries elapsed between the death of Roger 
Bacon and the birth of his g*eat namesake, Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam; the one having died iif 1292, the other having been 
horn in IJdl. In that interval appeared Nicolaus Copernicus, 
who began the construction of the mocjprn system of astronomy, 
which was carried on by Tycho Briilie, Kepler, Galileo, &c., and 
completed by Newton, with the aid of bis contemporaries and 
succesbors. As, howevei^ wc shall Lave to revert to these names 
agkin, and give some arcount of what they did* we shill pass on to 
Lord Bacon, who, along with his coutemporaiy, Galilei Galileo, 
may be said to bifve fairly overthrov^n the old false systems of 
mental and physical phildiBophy, and laiS the foundations of the 
true in their stead. 

Luld Bacon was the yogngout son of an eminent judge and 
statesman, Sir Nidiulus Bacon, and was born in London in l.^jl. 
Though bred to the profebbiun of tbc law, and connected with 
powerful families, he w'Ob a long time a struggler : fijut though 
kept somewhat iu the backgruynd during the reign of Elizabeth, 
he began to rise on the aeecssioii of James I. ; was made n kuiglit, 
attorney-general ; became what bis father had been, keeper of the 
great seal, and at last became a lord, and ehaneellor of Engl.md. 
As tf man, he fell from his high eniinenec. He >vas aecused of 
taking bribes, in order to wrest the course of justice ; the House 
of Connnous took the matter up, and several ^R^es of gioss eor- 
lupiion W’ere cleaily brought agaiiiht him. It wa.'i not avarice hut 
need, and a foolish weakness, which thus caused him to “ully his 
judicial and ju'ofes.Monal character, and y)«.'b.sgra(‘(* the w’oolsock. 
He permitted a wasteful extravagance ft his household, and his 
servants were ihc agents of his tcjuptation. He was jublly 
punished j being conlincd in the Towti-, stiipjjcd of his offices, and 
aubjerted to a fine of forty thousand )u)undb. He never aftir- 
wards held np hib head, but lived in retirement, spending his daj s 
chiefly in seicnlific pursuits. He died in iu the tixtJjMxlh 

year of hi.s saying, in his will, “ My name ami memory I 
leave to foreign nations, and to my own countrymen, after sonic 
time be i)aBbed over.” 

Thi^ is the man, the glory of the woolsack and the shnnie,” 
whose wriiiiigs helped c^Renl^ally to revolutionise tin* human intel- 
lect. “By the di>eoveiie8 of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, ’ 
says .Sir John Hcrsehel. ‘^Ihc errors of the Aristotelian philosophy 
were cfTectually overturned, on a jiluin appeal to the facts of 
nature ; liut it remained to show, on broad and general principles, 
how and why Aii.stotlc was in the vyong ; to set in evidence the 
peculiur weakness of his philosophising, and to substitute in its 
place a stronger anti a better, ’riiw important ta&k was executed 
by Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who will, therefore, be looked 
upon iu all future nget as the great reformer of philosophvf though 
his own actual contributions to the stork of physical tri^hs were 
small, and his iJms of particular points strongly tiiictui^l^l^h 
mistakes and errors, which were Of fault rather of the general 
want of physical information of the age, than of any narrowness 
of view on his>own part; and of this he was fully aware.” We 
shall give some account of ‘Lord Bacon’s chief work in our next 
paper. 

FRONUNCIATION OV THE LATIN. 

Speaking of the proper pronunciation of the Latin, Niebuhr 
said, “ Why should we not adopt the Italian pronnneiation ? As to 
the pVonunciation of the c, it is clear that the Romans did not 
pronounce it in the German way, l^sitsn'o ; this is altogether an 
uncouth northern sound. To pronounce it like Sisero (with haid 
ft) is equally wrong ; no- inscription, or other trace, indures us to 
believe that the Romans lAe^c as equivalent to s. Besides, if we 
see that each nation pronounces Latin according to the pronun- 
ciation of the vernacular tdtague, it Ms preposterous to maintain 
that one or the other is the correct pronunciation, except, the 
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pronunciation uf the Italian it'^plf. That the g is not pronounced 
hard ns the German seeui^clear from the fact that most nations 
pronounoe it soft. (>n the whole, Latin reads much better iu the 
Kalian vray ; and I think many passages of the poets require this 
pronunciation to receitic their full value. People ought to agree 
to adopt this pronunciation ; for it is too ridiculous to And the 
same language ])ronounced differently in every country, and sub- 
jected to all the caprices of the various idioms. The Spaniards 
some! iines claim to be, by way of truTlitiun, in possession q/* the 
true Itomaii proifunciation. It is equally prejiosterous that they 
whose languogo ^ so much more mixed, and whose country was 
never moie Jhan a province, should have retained a better pronun- 
ciation than the people of*tlie mother^nnntrv 1 Italian is still, in 
a degree, a Latin dialect.” — Lubcr*iii^He%im6oenceit of Niebuhr, 

* The German g is pronanmeed like the Engluh in gu'e, • 

• HOOKS AND IJOOK-fTU.LS. 

It is an old observation, that a largo library dors not necessarily 
make a learned man : and a pcr*on ni»iy acquire a yery exact and 


their value has been considerably augmented. But easy as it may 
seem to embark in this trade, it is not everybody who can read a 
title-page who is fit to kefp an old- book stall. 

We gan understand the bibliomania of such men as Sir Walter 
>Scott and Charles Lamb ; we can understand and sympathise with 
the bibliomania of ^oDr students, who buy books to read, and read 
them ; we can feel what was the force of that passage before 
” cheap literature ” came in vogue, — ^ 

** 1 saw a boy. with eager eye, 

* Open a book upon a stall, • a 

• And lead its hc*d devour It all { ^ 

Which when the ilallinaa did e^py. 

Soon to the boy I heaid him call— 

* You, blr, you never buy a book, •, 

I'hererore m one you shall not look.* * 

The buy pass'd sloaly on. and wilh a sigh 
Ue null'd he never hail been tauKbt to read, 

Then of the old churl's books ho should have had no hood.’'' 

But nc cannot understand the biblionianiu of people whose learn- 


romprehensivc knowledge by the aid of a sintdl but well-used col- ing lict in title-pages and book-bapks — our table is not a dusty 
lection of books. We do not, however, despise a “ large ” library one. From this inferred censure ne must exclude firtisln, some of 
— so far from it, indeed, that we only wish we had one. JStill, a wTiom pick up old* books almost expressly for th^r titfc-pa^es : 
large library is of very little use to many people who reckon hut then these title-pages are Trequcntly exquisite spi ciuiens of 
theni'^elvcs very iiitelligeul. They do not know how to use it, antique art. 

and they buy books on much the same principle that a lady buys A young surgeon has given us the following personal “ confes- 
trinket*!, a virtuo‘io “ curioaitics,” and a child toys. sioiis of a bibliuniuuiac,” which we hoj»e will be usciul to more 

We know one individual who, from his youth up, has had a than one of cur readers : — 
devouring passion ^j;^ectiniulating books and ** literary trea- My vicious propensity to possess and hoard up books ex* 
bures.” Prodigious have been his pains in copying prose and hibited itself among the eai best of my likes and dislikes. No pic- 
poetry, and ill “cutting out” pasaagis fiom newspapers; his . ture-book leaves were found 1> ing about our floor after I was able to 
shelves are crammed with collections, of which it may be said. l»ifk them up; all iny little book-presents were kept as clean and 
reversing the usual style of an advertisement for the recovery of a a-s carefully as if 1 li.id been an apprentice to a booksclh r. At 
loB^ document, that they aie of use to almost anybody but the school, too, J used to exchange my mat bits for the books of my 
owner. ]ii the same way, he has been at great expegisc for a book- schoolfellows, and was invariably resorted to by them when their 
case, and storing it with handsome books, v^ry*tew of which he stock ran short, and they had still a book in their possession 
has rend, and of those he has glanced over he can give but small which they could part w'ith. Many of tlitae little books 1 could 
account. This book-gatluTiiig passion may b(^indulged in harm- show even now,wvilh a considerable part of each of the yellow fly- 
lessly — my, even usefully — by a monied man f but iu a poor man leaves scratched white, in order to erase the name of some one of 
it is ridiculous. A few nicely. bound books in a nice bookcase my schoolfellows. • 

constitute a very pretty piece of funiitiwe ; but an avaricious passion At this time even, 1 was very fond of reading, and have been 
for a racic accumulation of books is neatly us bad as the habits of till now,* though certainly not more so than many around me. 
the misers in the olden time, in storing uj> their gold and silver. From my knowledge of books and other circumstances I was 
The late Mr. llcbcr, one of our modern bibliofioles, was a chosen librarian of our school-library, and in the exerq^e of this 
noted rcrent instance of if rich man indulging in a bibliomania, office my appetite for hooka increasyl considerably ; every 
His large library is now di.spf rsed — truly did he “ heap up ” books, farthing which 1 could command was spent in books,* and when I 
not knowing who would “ gather them I ” hen he was in town, he left school my library consisted of upwai^s of one. hundred 
was a very regular visitor on Sundays o[ a noi\d dealer iu old volumes, chiefty juvenile, h«'wcvcr, and selected witli little r. spect 
books,^ Just as tlic bells were about to ring for church, and all to tlfcir intiinsie value. 

ihC|^4od folks w'ere about to trudge forth their respective Immediately on leaving bchool, I was seut to jirosecute my 
ifeTccs of worship, would ^K. llcbcr present himself at the “ old ” stuAcs at the college of Edinburgh, and for a month or two was 
bookniuu’b door, which w’as afterwards, of course, carefully closed go engaged with my studies that my ruling passion was but littla 
against all intrusion. There w'as an arm-chair reipectfully set for ^jxercised ; but the Chris|maB holidays haiing come on, I was left 
him ; the attentive bookseller hai> the various “ treasures ” he more at leisure, and soon became acquainted with every second- 
had picked up during the week ranged at hand ; w'hi'e the “ shop- hand book-shop and every book-stall iu lUe Ifiwn. Afterwards 
boy ” uUo, deprived, like a chemist's ajiprentice. of bis “ one these were my daily haunts, and 1 8oo|^ became personally 
day,” was in attcudance,to rummage amongst the atoreg. Thus, acquainted with their proprietors. Some part of c\ery day was 
during the forenoon’s service, would Mr. Heber's hook-bill stolen to visit one or other of them ; and? never did 1 pass one, 
mount upwards ; and books were added weekly to his library, however limited my time, without waiting a miqute^to cast my 
hundreds of which he never looked on again. eyes over the well-known volumes. All this was t^e height of 

It was confidently affirmed, that “cheap literature” would folly;* fur often, when I haA appropriated the inter^nlng hour 
destroy the old book-stalls, — that “^aMndard librariea'* would pub between two lectures to viyt some distant book4taIl, have 1 
old books out of all fashion; yet, sjrange to say, the * old hook waited so long, as tiq arrive at my class far behind the honr, and 
trade” is more tbiiving now in Loudon than ever, tlrcatcr quan- so warmed by my quickened pace as to be unable to lister, 
titles of old OF second-hand books are bought than there used to be ; attentively to the professor's instructions — and all for wh.u.'’ 
and owing to a greatly -increased demand from the Vjuitod States, Simply for the gratification of seeing whethtr a single bunk bad 
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been added to the stock of a distant book- stall content if there 
had been none ; but if there had, to have the feeling of envy 
raised within me for a book beyond my ipeans of purchase, or im- 
prudently tolny out my slender pittance on a book envied^ merely 
for its possession. 

Over all these book-stalls and book-shops*! exercised as it 
were a kind of superintendence, and was perhaps better acquainted 
with their stocks than many of the booksellers themselves. With 
almost every volume on every shelf, its place and price, I was well 
acquainted, >aud knew ut once by my first glance whether any- 
thing new had appeared. On account of the smidlness of my 
allowance, however, iny passion exhibited itself not so much in 
purchasing books as^ in watching over the buying and selling of 
them by otlicrs. Now and then I did make a purchase ; and this 
was the ostensible reason for the frequency of my visits, with 
which 1 quieted my conscience for mispent ^me. • There can be 
no doid)t that the desire to purchase was strong within me, though 
the pockets were weak. 

Tlie same passion led me into another rhannel to- gratify itself. 
Book.rii|^'tions were not unfrequent in Edinburgh, and many an hour 
did, I vpend-^jdly hpend — night after night, af these haunts, and 
often without a single farthing in my pocket — inyfisolc object merely 
to see a certain book sold, to learn its price, and to go home envy- 
ing its. purchaser. Often now do 1 wonder how, on a cold winter’s 
night, 1 could leave my own snug little room and cheerful fire, 
with my wtll-kcpt library, and the lost added book — so long envied 
bf fore enough w.^s saved to purchase it — to stand for hours among 
a crowd of book-stall keepers and eager bibliopolists, waiting the 
sale of a book whU h I well knew I could but envy. 

From the tir&t 3 ear of my studies till their completion my biblio- 
mania was rampant, and my time mispent, as 1 have described, 
hunting after books which 1 could not purchase, and purchasing 
often when my means could ill afford it, and when my sole object 
was posst S)ion. 

Ere the comiilction bf my studies, I was well acquainted with the 
names and inti intsic value of innumerable books ; and the desultory 
reading of my purchases, with the conversations of my bookselling 
friends, enubh'd me to talk pretty smoothly of the merits of 
authors : hut in real knowledge, relating to subjects foreign to my 
profession nt least, I was miserably deficient, for few — \ery few 
indeed of those books, to possess which I spent my money and 
BO much qf my timlf, had been studied as they ought to have been : 
many of tlu in, in 4 rutli«,had never been opened from the day of 
their purchase, and were of value to me only as they adorned my 
shelves. Idle purss.it ! one half of the time which I spent in the 
purchase of these unread books, if ‘rightly employed, would have 
instructed me in many branches of useful knowledge which S left 
unheeded to purchase with my ignorance a knowledge of the title- 
pages, ages, editions, and prices of old and unread tomes. ^ 

Dibli>«maniacs, as I was, are more numerous than is generally 
believed. 1 have met with man^ persons, and more especially 
young men, whhse conversations on books betrayed them to me as 
bibliopolisfb ; Bnd*froi» many with whom I first became acquainted 4 
by meeting them nfy book-haunts, have I learned that the 
pabsion in them was equally strong, and its effects equally bane- 
ful as in myself. ‘ 

A fnen(|.who knew all my favourite book-stalls and book-shops, 
used always, when walking with me, to break from my arm when- 
ever wc otyne near one of them, anj run past the stall or sgudow, 
that 1 might not irdu 1 |;e in my favourite propensity. If a stranger ^ 
arcomp>init*cl me through the streets, I very seldom had fortitude 
to resist a pcpp at stall or otlier; and on such occasions I am 
sure 1 must ofieu have given offen(;e by my conduct. 


If I visited another town, the book-marts were my principal 
attraction : it was impossible for mi> to pass one without running 
my eyes over its contents, and examining those books wVich were 
new to mo. If the prices Were affixed, my enjoyment was eu- 
hanced ;/or it was painful to ask the prices of all those tliat I had 
an itching for. 

1 remember once paying a visit to Leith, where on a stall 1 
fouiifl a book whi'-.h some time previously I had^seen marked in a 
bookseller’s cetalogue ** very rare.” I immcdjptely hailed it as 
my own, though, beyond the knowledge of its rarity, I was alto- 
gether ignorant of mcriej, never once having heard or seen it.<i 
name mentioned till I saw it f 11 the bookseller's catalogue. I ts price 
wosexaetly the amount of my wholg stock of cash, and being wearied 
with rambling about the sea-sliore, 1 had previously determined on 
riding home. In this dilemma I prudently resolved to forego^liS 
purchase of the book, and followed up my resolve by at oi^pe taking 
out and paying for my seat at the coach -office, lest my passion might 
prevail over my prudence. The money paid, and all hopes of pos- 
sessing the very rare ” book being gone, I longed more tburi ever 
to have it, and blamed my rashness for not considering better 
before«foregoing its purchase. Thcbe feelings increased as the 
coach rattled along, and carried me away fiom the object of my 
wishes. Almost the first per.ion that I met in Edinburgh was my 
kind friend, whom I immediately hailed, borrowed a couple of 
shillings from him, and ere ten minutes from my arrival was again 
on my way to Leith, to posaess myself of tl^/‘ xery rare " book. 
It was soon mine, and I w'as as proud as \{^ had found a treaburc. 
— / have not yet read it ! 

I^ast year I came to London, and immediately rommenred my 
book-stall peregrinating system ; but the extent of the field sickened 
me, and being soon convinced that indulgence in my old pi open- 
sity would utterly ruin my professional prospects, like a true Scot 
I threw it to t^e dogs, and stuck to physic. Bitterly do I now 
lament the time fbispent in the indulgence of my passion ; and I 
would urgently impress upon all who have a like propensity, the 
superior satisfuctifin and delight which 1 have felt since giving it 
up, in the enjoymefitof the internal beauties of those books winch 
formerly I valued only for tiikir tosbession. 


HUNTING IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

We proceed now, ns promised in the previous Number, to make 
some extracts from Major Forbes’s vohimes, relative to his adven- 
tures, not ill the battle, but the ch^c. We must, however, first 
give his adventures svith a creature somewhat smaller than an 
elephant. Whcji he was on an excursion, in 18 . 32 , to in*«pect 
some ruins, he says, • . • 

“ Whilst stooping down to examine the sluice at the^alawa 
tank, I suddenly ^und myself completely overspread %>tli^ 
greatest of living torments within the tropics — viz. ticks. From 
the effect of their bites I suffered niu 4 i inconvenience for sKerui 
weeks, and was obliged to leave this very warm part of the countiy 
immediately, i^thout waiting either to complete the business 
which had brought me down,q)r to make some farther excursions 
which 1 had projected in Nuwarakalawia. Ticks are to be found 
in all the dry ptfi-ts of Ceylon ; often banded together in lumps 
containing several thousand, they remain attached to some leaf, 
which, if touched by an unwary passenger, discharges a shower of 
these pestilent vermin, which soon make their presence known by 
bites tesembling the application of red-hot needles, followed by 
intolerable itching. Ticks, although sometimes much larger, arc 
in general about the size of a pin’s head ; they are round, hard, 
flat, and adhere with wonderful pertinacity to the skin of men or 
animals, into which they occasionally contrive to introduce them- 
selveB. They disregard all attempts to kill or remove them by any 
application egeept actual force ; but the natives having the benefit 
of much practice in putting to death other animals of simil'^i' 
habits, pick off, and subject them to interdigital trituration with 
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much ability and zest ; their practice in this respect correspoQding | 
with that of the most classical nations of civilised Europe.* ^ 

** It may, however, be satisfactory to those who may visit tro- 
pical climates to know, thatathe longer they remain in them, the 
lens are insects and their bites regarded ; and the sojourner of ten 
years* standing may hear with con^laceiicy what he had often 
listened to with iinpati(y;ice, particularly on first landing, — * Don't 
scratch moschetto bites ; * which is a warning commonly gfTered in 
sincerity by old residents, and neglected from necessity by new- 
comers.*' 

The Major does not think that tee-totalling '* will in 
Ceylon. * 

" I was in the^abit," he says, ** if I had been travelling in the 
sun, of taking a bumper of madeira and an equal quantity of warm 
water : this was a sufficient restorative ; and prevented ray being 
chilled, while dressing, in the cui^rcnt^ of air that find free 
passage through most rcst-hoqsps, and are inseparable from all 
leaf-huts. If much exhausted by vidlent exercise or long exposure 
do the sun, 1 took brandy-and -water ; but always in small quanti- 
tic^ — not more than a wine-glassful at a time : copious draughts, 
unless |d;rsevered in, (this is often impossible, and never advis- 
able,) aggravate tbc evils of thirst and exhaustion which they are 
intended to subdue. Generous living is necessary for Europeans 
in Ceylon, and nothing is more likely to injure a constitution than 
bad fare and unnecessary abstinence *, perhaps needless fear of 
climate is eijually hurtful, for it jireventa the timid from indulging 
in that change of air and scene which has proved so beneficial in 
health. The water-lapping hypochondriac and the trembling 
valetudinarian cannot expert to enjoy themselves in Ceylon : the 
one has not the strength, the other wants the eourage, to visit the 
magnificent and exciting scenery of this lovely island. In rocks, 
rivers, mountains, foreals, — all that is grand and beautiful in 
nature, — he secs but forms behind which may link some demon of 
dibca^e, that has fws existence but in liin own distempered fancy. 
To maintnin a sounMonstitution in C'cylon, it is only necessary 
to live well, avoid excess, eschew indoleu<‘e, take sufficient exercise 
for the body, and give corustuut employment to the mind. I con- 
sider the use of Chinese umbrellas to be of material service in 
preserving health ; they are procured at a trifling expense, are 
ea'iily carried, and, being formed of paper covered with thick black 
varnish, are an effectual jirotectiun against the rays of the sun. 
Many Europeans despise this precaution ; but no native willingly 
exposes himself to the sun or rain if he can prqjcift'e an umbrella, 
or its substitute in the shape of a talapat, palmyra, plantain, or 
aram leaf.'* 

The following is a mixed narrative, shoeing that ^ven the 
pleasure of elephant- shooting is nut without stinUiy drawbacks. 

** On our arrival at AvisavelhS the Modeliar informed us that 
the large herds were ut some distaiiace off, and in a very dense 
jungle ; but that he had certain information of a hora-alia (rogue- 
elephant) that was little mure than a mile from the rest-house. 
Against this one wc determined immediately to proceed. Natives 
believe a rogue elephant t^ be a turbulent member cXpelled hy the 
unanimous consent and assistance of a whole herd ; filso, that he 
is destructive to crops at^l dangerous to people, and is alike 
dreaded by his own kindred and by the iniiabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood ot his haunts ; he seldom ranges beyond ten or fifteen 
miles, and is generally to be fqpnd in «the smne forest. Some 
rogueielcphants have killed many people ; for, having once over- 
cojfitk their dread of man, and made a suecessflil essay, homicide 
to become to them a favourite amuseificnt : they have been 
knovrn repeatedly to remaui quiet near some junglo-path (contrary 
to their usual habit, which is to be always in motion,) until a 
victim come within their reach. I afterwards k^w an instance of 
a rogue-elephant in mid-day comjng into an open field, kUling a 
woman by trampling her to death, and then leisurely returning to 
the forest ; neither irritation in the animal, nor^any inducement Mf 
the act, could be perceived by a number of persons who were near 
the unfortunate victiiq. It is more easy to account for rogue- 
elephants attacking natives carrying loads of rice ; this often hap- 
pened during the Kandian rebellion, although many of those 
Coolies (baggage-porters) who were missing, and supposcfi to have 
been killed, merely kept out of the way, and conceded themselves 
until a change of circumstances should free them from the com- 
pulsory execution of a most arduous, fatiguing, und dgiigerous 
service. • • 

" From Avisavelle we gassed diywn the bank of the Seetawaka 
liver, through scenery which closely resembled ai# English park ; 


glades of green tuff, wifh clumps, thickets, and forest-trees of 
enormbuB sizr, gave beauty to this woodland scene, until we 
arrived at a thick bamboo jungle. Into.this we entered, and filed 
along a narrow, damp, dark buffalo track : here the fallen leaves 
seemed to be alive, from the innumerable land-leeclieB that 
moved amongst them ; apd it required the excitement of a wild 
elephant in the thicket to prevent me from stopping to )diick these 
ferocioifk vermin from my feet, hands, and neck. In passing 
along, our guide shopped, and reaching up his hand, jiointcd to a 
tree, the trunk of wRich was coated with mud at least as far as 
nine feet from the ground : this showed us the height of the ele- 
phant of which we were in pursuit, and who had been lately using 
this tree as a scratching- post. A little farther on, and the na^ve, 
who wasieading, suddenly 'stopped, and bending his head almost 
to the ground, pointed to a small open sw'Xmii, at thtf same time 
drawing in Hfs breath, and repeating rapidly iii a whisj^cr, Onna/ 
onna ! onna ! (There! there! look there!) Kneeling down 
amongst legions of leeches, I was just in time to see a huge ele- 
phant slowly raising himself from his luxn^uus mud-bath in a 
shady quagmire : for a moment 1 hoped he wa^about to rhaigeat 
us; and 1 was the more impressed with this opinion from the 
instantaneous #tliifting of our guide from the front to the rear of 
our party, in which ^lositiou he would no doubt have been equally 
ready to lead the retreat, ns, to do him justice, he hud been fiirward 
to head the advance. The aniinul, still hut indi.stinctly seen, 
paused for a second, then blew sha^p through liib trunk, curie it 
close up, wheeled round, and tore tlnough the tliiclf-set bamboos, 
wliich appeared tg }ield before and close behind his pfnderoua 
figure. It was impossible to follow into such » junfle ; we tliM’e- 
fore sought the open ground, and qpmmenced shooting ])i<reons, 
which we found in considerable numbers and xuriuty. On two 
different occasion.^, this day, large snakes glided from liefon* me, 
and disappeared amongst the decayed lcavc.s of the jungle. hether 
they belonged to the class of the harmless giiiindi (Mt snake), or 
to the poisonous n&ga (hooded sriuKc), ] (‘ouKl not decide, as 1 
had not as yet learned to distinguish betwM*)l these scrj>cnts, 
which arc as similar in appeal unce as they are diHcicut in cha- 
racter. 

“ r cannot sufficiently account for the wondrous few accidenfs 
that occur from snakes in Ceylon ; tliut desire, common to all 
animals, to shun the path of man, appeals to me the only reason 
ot much force which I hinc heard ud\aiicc«l. I itm exjicriencc 1 
ean assert that snakes, even poisonous ones, are \ery numerous, 
and the few deaths which they cause is t(» me (piite incouipreheii- 
sible ; therefore, the timidity of new comers on thif head is not 
only a natural impulse, but a rational ieckag, und only gives way 
gradually bcfoi'i^ long habit and continued imjmintj . Elephant 
shots get much sooner rid of their fear^ on this snhjcct than other 
people do, as the excitement of the spoil uhsoiht all minor feel- 
ings, and snakes are not thought of when clc[)bauts urc to be 
pursued.'* 

Now*for an adventure wilh a herd of clejdiants, during wrhich 
inexperience and rashness placed the hunting-party in great peril ; 
one of them meeting with sciious injury. ^ 

** With heavy tread and noisy tumult the clephnnfs came on, 
and rested, as lar as we could judge fnnifthc souiul, w'lthin twenty 
yards of us ; and then again sucivedcd an interval of *lcad silence. 
To us they were still invisible, and the utmost straining of my eye- 
sight was unable to gain me* a glimpse of any of them : at this 
tiiii 9 anxiety and excitement made my senses so acute, that not 
only did I feci the pulses thump with unwonted violence, hut the 
ticking of my watch sounded on my ear us if a ehurch-rlock hud 
locfitcd itself in my jiocket; neither could 1 turn my head without 
feeling and fancying 1 heard the joints of my neck creak on their 
, pivots. The beaters in the mean time had advunced, and from a 
short distance behind and around the clcpiiiiuts arose loud shouts 
of people and the rolling of tom-toms: immediafbly the jungle in 
front of us seemed heaving forwrard, amlai second or two only 
elapsed before the beBd.s of the two leaders of the mass were dis- 
tinct and bearing directly on us. 1 fired at* the one immediately 
opposite to me, and not mure than ten feet distant : he stopped, 

and waa in the act of turning, when 1 fired agniti. Mr. b had 

also fired twice at the other leader, and with the s^nic want of 
success ; for the whole herd tore back through lliff bi usliwood, and 
rushed towards the hill. 

** Ere wc could load agafh, double shots from both oi^r friends 
on the rising ground unnuvgiccd the direqjion whiclf the elepbantM 
had taken, and caused some of them to turn down ; and these vrv. 
heard tearing through, and at length stationing tliem3cLve.s in, tlic 
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bamboos behind the place where we flood. • llaviug reloaded, we 
cut into something like a buffulo track, leading towards the spot 
where wc imagined the elrphuiits to be ; but were soon overtaken 
by a native, who endeavoured by signs to persuade us to turn back 
and follow him. Tolerably sure of the position of our game, and 
not dreaming of any accident having occurred, we were pushing 
on, when another native oatne after us, and in broken English 
said, ‘ One gentleman plenty sick.' The close jungle unC auffo* 
eating heat naturally suggesting itself to us as the cause of his 
malady, we handed to the messenger a speoih^ in the shape of a 
brandy-flask, and were about to proceed on our path, notwith- 
standing the deprecative shakes of his head and unintelligible 
sounds intended for English, his stock of which seemed to have 
been exhausted in the announcement dbove quoted. At,this lime 
the noise ofl cleviUauts aiiear us induced silence, and we distinctly 

heard Colcuiel L calling to us that H had haen seized by 

an elephant: on this we hastened to the spot, and found H 

perfectly collected, hut bearing evident marks of his recent encoun- 
ter. That one of hig arms and one cullar-buiie were broken, we 
soon aaceitained ;^>ut we were afraid, from marks which showed 
that he had been rolled over on the ground, that he might have 
received more serious injuries. From wiiat 1 heard a/ the time, and 
on my return here a few weeks afterwards, I ^>elieve that ('olonel 

L •and If each fired both barrels at elephants advancing 

on them. After the discharge, as the one at which H fired 

rubhed forwards, ho turned j^o receive his spare gun ; 6ut the 

native who held it had fled. H then endeavoured to escape, 

but fell t*and the animal coming up, knelt down, and with his lieAd 
atiarapted to co-nsh him ngaiiibt the ground, and in doing so rolled 
him over. In perfect ignornce of the perilouf situation of his 

* friend, Colonel li , observing tlie elephant apparently butting 

against the ground, concluded it was a wounded one, and went up 
for the purpose of giving a finishing shot. On seeing liiin quite 
near, the animal suddenly raised itself and rushed into the jungle; i 

while, to the utter astonishment of Colonel L , II got up ' 

from ajiparently ilie very spot which the elephant had just quitted. 

llnd Colonel L been a few seconds later in running up, H— 

would probably have been sacrificed ; or had Colonel L- — fired 
and killed the elephant, it must have fallen upon and crushed 
H , who iu every way had a narrow escape. 

** The active and energetic Modeliar soon caused a temporary 
litter to be prepared by some of his followers, while others cut 
down such bamboos as might obstruct its carriage through the • 
path : this done, we soon reached the road, and afterwards met 
the Modeliar’s palanquin, into which we transferred our disabled 
friend, and proceeded atowards llangwellc ; our dinner unfortu- 
nately lying in the ojiposite direction. On reaching Hangwelle, 
we found a boat ready, in which without loss of time we embarked ; 
and the stream that, in the height of our spirits, and when flubhed 
with anticipated sport, bad defied our utmost exertions to pro- 
ceed on our upward voyage, now bore us swiftly along, baffled, 
discoiiilited, and diiinerless. We reached tbc bridge of lioats at 

midnight ; and in an hour after, H was in the fort of Colombo, 

attended by the medical men, who ascertained that the only very 
severe injqrics he Mild received were those we had already re- 
marked. 

** After plgcing^ur disabled friend in the hands of the surgeon, 

I acoompanied (hilonel L to his house on the Gallc road, and 

there we bethought its liow eighteen ^nurs of fatigue and fasting 
might best be repaired. As a preliminary to something more 
substantial, a glass of liqueur was proposed ; and seeing it l^th 
rich and clear, I willingly consented to make it a bumper. Had I 
been able to control my feelings for a few seconds after swallowjug 
it, my kind host would also have taken ns a cordial what my pre- 
mature exclamation enabled him to shun ns an odious drug : * fine 
cold-drawn castor-oil ' was found printed on the label ! * 

** recov^pred rapidly from the effects of his accident ; but 1 

it was a warning whieh, combined with our most unwelcome fast 
and signal failure in el^hant-shooting, was a sufficient reason fur 
my commencing to acquii4 more minute information regarding the 
interior arrangement of an elenliant’s head, before I should again { 
run the risk of facing f herd at close quarters. The Colombo > 
Medical Museum afforded me the opportunity of examining the ! 
bkoletons an&' seijtions of the skulls of these animals ; by which 1 ! 
nt once perceived that the real information I had picked up on this | 
subject was very limited, the instructiipns 1 had received extrcipiely 
incorrect,, aifil ^that my conclusions were proportionably erroneous. I 
1 found ihut the brain of an edephant Occupies but a small space, 
jierhaps not more than one-eighth part of the head, the bones of 
which were vi-ry thin aud particularly light. The fore part of the 


head, in front of the brain, for a thickness of eight inches, is 
formed s)f cells separated by thin plates of bone : this, with the 
muscles necessary to move tli»>ir trunks and support their enor. 
mous heads, is a satisfactory explangtion why those persons who 
have attempted to shoot elephants without being close to their 
game have invariably pro^lMd unsuccessful. Having been made 
aware of this fact, our want of success was owing, not to firing at 
too great a distance, but to our igiiorancJ of the small size and 
peculiar position of the brain of an elephant.*’ 

The following is a fair counterpart to some of the adventures of 
our Cockney sportsmen .* — * 

“ In our morning ride we met a young spofisman with a Eu- 
ropean complexion and abundance of big guns : he informed us of 
his success the day before in killing two wild buffaloes ; complained 
of being interruptedly a nutive, whom he* could not understand, 
and had abruptly dismissed 4 and ended bis frank communication 
by stating, what 1 already guessed, that he had but lately joined 
his regihicnt at Trinkomalee. , Two miles farther on we overtook 
a native, who soon made known to us, by most obsequious ges-^ 
tures and a grievous clamour, that he was on his way to |he 
district judge, to claim compensation for the loss of taoJ)uffaloes 
which had been shot by the gentleman we had so lately passed. 
He said his claims and remonstrimceB had been unheeded by the 
European gentleman (who probably did not understand a word he 
said), and that his other buffaloes were in imminent danger (most 
likely some liad already bitten the dust).’* 

A gallant colonel found a pocket-pistol ” of sigual service in 
an adventure with a bear. 

** The Ceylon bear, although of small size, is fierce, and much 
dreaded by the natives ; some of whom I have known terribly dis- 
figured, when they were fortunate enough to escape with life from 
the strong arms and sharp teeth of these animals. The encounter 

of an active and gallant officer, Colonel 11 , with two beais in 

the M&gampattoo, is a story well known in^^lTyion. He had em- 
barked in a native boat, which was driven ^lir past Hambantotte, 
the post at wliich he intended to land : having got on shore, 
although without attendants, and at a considerable distance trom 
any inhabited place, he determined on attempting to reach a rest- 
ing house before night-fall. In this determination he proceeded, 
carrying a small portmanteau and a bottle of biandy; thr last 
article a gift most fortunately pressed upon him by the friend from 
whose house he started. While proceeding with all possible expedi- 
tion^ it became duafe, and Colonel H found the path beset with 

elephants ; by them Hh was chased, but escaped by throwing away 
his portmanteau. Much exhausted by his exertions, he had pio- 
ceeded but a short '^ay, when, by the indistinct light, lie perceived 
TWO bear\ ocenpying^he path, and advancing upon him. As soon 
as the animals came within reach, Colonel H struck the fore- 

most bruin so severe a blow, that the bottle was broken on the 
I animal’s head, and the branfly dashed over its countenance: oil 
I this the bear made a precipitate retreat, followed by his unanointed 

companion, and Colonel 11 arrived in safety at the rest-house 

ofYalhV* e 

** There ye several different ways tof catching elephants iu 
Ceylon ; but that ref|uiring least piciiuration and most dexterity is 
noosing them in an open forest. For this jmrpose, having ascer- 
tained the position of one, the hunters steal up against the wind, 
carrying their atmaddoos (strong ropes made of bullock’s hide, 
with a noose at one end).' Having got close to tlie animal’s flank, 
they watch an opn^ortuuily, cither when he starts off or attl^mpts 
to turn round, of slipping the noose under ahiiid foot, at ihefuaj^ 
time taking a turn lound a tree with the other end of the rope.* 
Checked and tripped, the animal stumAes ; and, before recover- 
ing, additional hide-ropes are fixed to liis other legs, which are 
'afterwards entangled by cords made from the kectul (sugar-palm) 
tree, add twisted from one foot tb another, in the form of a figure 

eight. The elephant is then fixed to the nearest tree, and a 
^led erected over Urn, unless tame ones can be procured to escort 
him to the stable. 

** Another method by which elephants ' are caught, with less 
danger to the people but greater injury to the animal, is by laying 
a large noose of gasmaddoo (a thicker kind of hide rojie) in a path, 
covering it slightly with earth, and fixing the other end to a shady 
tree, in which a man is concealed, who holds a leading-rope 
attached to the noose. The elephants being driven towards the 
spare, iP any of tliem put * foot within the noose, it is raised 
around his leg by the man wlio is on watch : by the animal’s 
exertions to eqcape, the noosS is tiglftened; and the hunters 
coining np, the capture is completed. Elephants caught in this 
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i8^rue,mt that time my humble mansion con&usfcJ but of two 


v/&y so often overstrained themselves before the hnnters caq|ie*up, 
that 1 di»;contiiiaed catching with gasmaddoos. 

** 111 the maritime provinces, it waa the practice to catch ele< 
phants in very large kraals ; fnd a multitude of people driven to 
these hunts were placed in u Bemicirot|||pr chain, sometimes em- 
iiracing a great extent of country, until, gradually advancing as the 
elephants removed, the ttetremities of the line of assailants were 
brought round so as to reach the enclosure. By noise duftng the 
(lay and tires at night, the emmmpassed animals were gradually 
pressed forward towards the fence ; ^hen, unable to proceed 
except by the jiass^^e left on purpose, they rushed into the tcils, 
and the entrance wA immediately secured before the enraged cap- 
tives had time to dh»cover their dilemma. From the great kraal 
tlu^ elephants were forced or enticed info a natrow funnel-shaped 
passage, in whieli, being*unablp to tunif they yere easily secured, 
and. as they came out, were attached t« two tame elephants to be 
cumliicted to the btables." 


• EARLY LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM ilERSCHEL. 

Ilf our 61th Number we inserted an article on the study of As- 
tronomy. (fhich commenced with a brief notice of the life of the 
late Sir William Ilerschcl, father of the present Sir John Hcrscheb 
the Astronomer. It was there stated that Sir William was the 
second sun oF a musician at Hanover, and that his early life was 
spent ill connexion with the musical profession, though few cor- 
rect paiticulars respecting it arc known.’' It then goes on to state, 
that he began to turn his attention to Astronomy while he was 
resident at Bath, as organist of the Octagon Chapel, &c. 

Previously to this, it appears that he had been organist at Halifax 
iu Yorkshire, and that he was brought into notice at Doncaster 
in that county : and perhaps it would not be uninteresting to our 
readers if we were insert the following particulars, which we 
believe arc only partiallf Icnown, of u portion of his early life, and 
of the manner in which the astronomer wlio dis(’o\crcd the Geor- 
giiiin SiduB was brought from a state of humble obscurity to a 
situntiou whit h paved the way to bis future greatness. 

The gentleman who was the means of tliis change in his circum- 
stances was Edward Miller, Doctor of Mush', at that time organist 
of the parish church of Doncaster, and who afterwards wrote and 
published aHistory of that town and the neighboiirkuod, in quarto. 
The Doctor, in a note in the said History, gives an interesting 
account of the manner in which Hcrschel wat^ introduced into 
respectable society ; and we think that wc cannot do better than 
tell the story in his own words. 

Speaking of the manner in which the gentry of Doncaster and 
the neighbourhood wisely spent their evenings at that time (which 
was about the commencement of the present century), the Doctor 
describes the weekly concerts given by Mr. Copley at Nether Hall, 
in which Sir Bryan Cooke, of Wheatley Hall, near Doncaster, 
grandfather of the present Str Wm. B. Cooke. Bart., fook part, 
along with other gentlemen in|lhe neighbourhood, lie then says. 

On the arrival of Mr. Herschel in Doncastfir, Sir Bryan Cooke, 
of course, resigned the first violin to him.” Ulie note above 
alluded «to refers to this part of thotext, add is as follows : — 

” It wfll ever be a gratifying reflection to me^tlmt I was the 
first pe^on by whose means this extraordinaryigenius was drawn 
from a state of obscurity, ^out the year 1760, as 1 was dining 
with the officers of the Duniam Militia at Pontefract, one of 
them informed me that they had a young Germantin their band 
as a performer on the hautboy, who had only been a few motiths 
in this country, and yet spoke English almost as well as a native ; 
that, exclusive of the hautboy, ho was an excelleitt nerformer on 
the violin, and if 1 chose to repair to another room, he should 
entertain me with a solo. * I did so, and Mr. Herschel executed a 
solo of Giardini's in a manner that surprised me. Afterwards 1 
took an opportunity to have a little private conversation with him, 
and requested to know if he had engaged himself to the Durham 
Militia for any long period ? He answered, *No, only from montli 
to month.' * Leave them, then,’ saij T,*^ and come and live* with 
me. 1 am a single man, and think v^e shall be happy together ; 
doubtless your merit will soon entitle you to a more eligible situa- 
tion.' He consented to my request, and came to Donouster. It 


rooms. However, poor as I was, my cottage contained a small 
library of wclUchosen books ; and it must appear singular, that a 
young German who had been so short a time in England should 
understand even the peculiarritics of our language so well as to adopt 
Dean Swift for his favourite author. I took an opportunity of 
introducing him at Mr. Copley’s concert ; •and he presently began in 
* Untwdiing all the chaiii<i thal tie 
The hidden buul or harmony.’ 

For iijver before had we heard the concertos of Corelli, Gcminiani, 
and Avison, or the overtures .of Handel, performed more chastfly, 
or more araording to the original intention o/ tht^ com]>aberB, than 
by Mr. Hcrscl^l. 1 soon lost my companion — his fame nns pi£- 
sently spread abroad — he bad the cflfcr of scholars, and was FohviUd 
to lead the public concerts both at Wakefield and Halifax.” 

So far, to the credit of the worthy doctor, kimse/f a composer 
of no mean talent, and who must have been highly gratified at the 
result of his disinterested and noble generosity, wc imvc introduced 
Herschel into pillilic life. But the account stales futlher, — 

** About this time a new organ for the parish church of Halifax 
was built by Snetzlcr ; which was opened with an oratorio by the 
late wcll-\uown Joah Bates. Mr. Herschel and six others w'ere 
candidates for the organist’s place. They drew lots how Ihy^ were 
to perform in rotation. My friend Herschel drew the third lot-p 
the second perfornar was Mr. W^iuwright, afterwaids Dr. Waiu- 
wright, of IManchester, whose finger wa§ so rapid, that old Snctxler, 
the organ-builder, ran about the church, exclaiming * Tc ierel, le 
ievelf he run over tc key hke, one cat ; he rli not yivc wy piphes 
room for to 6pheak\* Puring Mr. WainwriglitV jirrfoiniancc, I 
was standing in the middle aisle with Herschel. ’ W Ji/it chance,' 
said I, * have you to follow this man ? ’ He replied, ’ 1 don’t 
know; I am sure fingers will not do.’ Ou which he ascended 
the organ-loft, and produced fiom the organ so uncommon a ful- 
ness — such a volume of slow solemn harmony, that I could by no 
means account for the effect. After this short extempore effusion, 
he finished with the old hundredth psalm tune, whicIi he pliiyed 
better than his opponent. * Ay, ay,’ cried old Snctzler, * fish is 
very goal indect ; I vil luf fish man y for he gives my jnphes room 
for to spheak ! ’ Having afterwards asked llp. Herschul by wlmt 
means, in the beginning of his performance, he produced so un- 
common an effect, he replied, ‘ 1 told you lingers would not do 
and producing two pieces of lead from his waistcoat -pocket, ‘ One 
of these,’ said he, • 1 placed on the lowest key of the organ, and 
the other upon the octave above: thus, by arcomuiodaling tlie har- 
mony, 1 produced the effect of four hands instead of two. 11 nw- 
cver, as my leading the concert on the violin is their principal 
object, they will give me the place in preference, to a Iwj^tcr per- 
former on tlie organ ; but I shall not slay ^ong here, for J have 
the offer of a superior situation at Jiathf — whicfi offer / shall 
accept,* ” • 

Here, then, the future Astromoincr Royal is traced to Bath, the 
place which we first introduced him to the notice of our readers. 
More of the history of this great man, we believe, is scarcely known. 
It appears, however, that he came to England in a date 

whicli perfectly agrees with the time stated by Dr. Miller. It 
seems that he did not turn his attention entirely to Astronomy 
'ifttil the year 1770, eleven jears after his arrival in this country. 
He then made a large reflecting telesCoiie. AbtAit 1779, this 
self-taught astronomer commenced a regulars review of the liea- 
vens, with a seven-feet reflector ; and in *178 1 it was that he 
discovered the Georgium Sidus, now called tJranus, and which 
for some time was frequently known by the laamc of Ilerschcl, in 
compliment to its discoverer. 

The main features of llerschers life ere alluded to^n onr former 
Number ; and we need now only add, that his character and stand- 
ing wcr 9 so high in the 8cien<|j|fic worlds that the University of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.p.* and the 
Prince Regent, afterwards Geoi%e IV., on belitilf of hi.s royal father, 
bestowed on him the high distinction of the Hanoverian ami 
Guelphic distinction of Knighthood. »Sir William lierscliel died 
on the 23rd of August, 1B22, at the age of 83. 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


stit^od tu the original roll at the placei where they ought to 
come in. If the bill be read a third Lime, the final question is, 
that tin's bill ** do now pass a qr cation upon which very rarely 


NO. II. 

Thr sittings of (he house of lords have of late years fallen into 
a degree of irregularity which stands greatly in necd^of some 
remedy. After the first %eik or fortnight of, the session very few 
lords attend, and the debates are few and* “ long between." In 
consequence of this paucity of attendance, many bills scut up 
fr^^m the commons are postponed until after Easier, and towards 
June and July the business to be got through bccoinea so very 
oppressive that their dordships are obliged to throw out^ many bills 
merely frpm want of time to give them sufficienh^consideration. 
It in obvious that the machinery of the two houses is not well 
adjusted in tliis respect. 

The peers claipi<Co be entitled from ancient prescription to vote 
by proxy on all occasions, except when the house sits in commit- 
tee. A peer, for instance, who chooses to remain in the country 
or abroad, writes to the prime minister, or tk\y otlier friend of his 
a member of that house, empowering such minister or fih'iid to use 
his vote in any way deemed by either most expedient. It certainly 
does not appear reasonable that a noble lord residing, say at 
Naple^ or Rome, should have the power to vote at Wcstmiqster 
iV>on a que^ion of which he was at the time Of voting mo<«t proba- 
bly altogether ignorant. It happens sometimesCvhat a member of a 
deliberative assembly, after hearing the arguments on both aides 
of a subject, changes the opinions which he had entertained upon it I 
before the discussion presented him with the ouportunity of mak- 
ing himself acquainted with all its details. From any change of 
this kind, a yruxy precludes the party who gives it. Indeed, 
there is no reason for excluding proxies from being counted upon 
divibioiis in committees, which docs not apply with equal force to 
this species of voting in " the house " itself. 

The genera! loutiiie of a public bill through parliament before 
it liecomes law is so well known that it seems alnio.-it a^'pcrfluous 
to (lesenbe it The purjiort of the bill having been fully or par- 
tittlly explained, the uiemher who proposes it asks leave of the 
house to bring it in. if it is first to be introduced in the house 
of commons. In th§ house of lords no such permission is re- 
quired, a peer having the light to lay his bill upon the table at 
once, and demand for it a first reading, which ’is almost never re- 
fused. 'The bill being read a first time, is printed, and a day is 
fi.\cd upon for (be second reading. AtT this stage it is discussed 
chiefly as to its princi)de ; and if there be any material difTereiices 
of opinion concerning it, the question whether it is <0 proceed 
further is decided. If resisted, a motion is made by one of its 
opponents tliat it should be read a second time on that day six 
months ; and should this motion be carried, the bill is thrown out. 
Should there be no opposition, or the motion against *be hill 
fail, it is next referred to a committee of the whole house ; its 
details are gone through, and alterrtions and amendments are pro- 
posed, and according to the views of the majority accented or 
rejected. A member chosen for the purpose at the commence- 
ment of each new parliament presides as chairman on such occa- 
sion. He sits at the table in the centre of the house, and* exer- 
cises all the duties which in the house" devolve upon the Speaker. 
If, however, upon any material point of order, his decision be 
considered ernmrous, it if referred to the Speaker. 

The whole of . th|^ details of the bill having been arranged, the 
report of the commitbje is brought up. Upon the motion that 
the report be receitred, a fresh debate may take place. If unop- 
posed, the next step is to order that the bill be engrossed and 
read a third time on a fixed day. The bill in its amended form is 
then engfossfd upon sheets of parchment, which are folded in the 
form of a roll. Upon the motion that the bill be read a third 
time, it competent to* any memlTer to move again that if be read 
a third tirfie that dgy six monthS(, or that farther alterations be 
introduced into it. If these alterations be approved of, they ate 
added in the way of *' riders ** on the bill ; being so called because 
the now clauses are engrossed on separate slips of parchment, and 


indeed u division takes pj^e. 

Tlie bill, if approved b^cth houses of parliament, is presented 
ill the bouse of lords to the sovereign foi his assent, which is sig- 
nified by him personally or by commissioners named for the 
purpose. His assent is expressed by the words — " Le Roi le 
veut," — " The king wills so to be." His dissent is conveyed in 
the'sB words — ** Le Roi s’uviscra," — “The king^vill advise upon it.*’ 
The prerogative of rejection by. the crown ig now very seldom 
resorted to. • 

In the case of a pr ivate kill, a similar cciirse is observed, excejit 
that the committee is*a sekret one, which sits in a separate cham- 
ber. To a bill of this kind the royal assent is expressed in the 
words — “ Soil fait eomme il vst cTesir^," — “ Be it as it is desired." 
The general hill of supply is carried at the close of the session 
from the house of rommoub to the house of lords by the Speaker : 
the royal assent to this bill is given in a different form bjf the words 
“ Le Koi remercic sos loyal subjects, accepte leur benevolence, el 
aussi le \eut," — “ The king thanks hisloyal subjects, accepts their 
benevolence, and wills it so to be." 

In ordinary cases a bill passed through the hou&<* of commons 
is co'.niuilted to the custody of a inciiiber named fur that purpose, 
who, attended by other members, carries it to the bar of the tiouse 
of lords, and delivers it to the lord chancellor, who eoniC'i down 
from the wooNuek tu receive it. A bill passed in the fij<t instance 
in the house of lords is carried to the house of commons by two 
mabters in chancery, unlebs a]>ou occubions of great iinportanee, 
when thot office is performed by two judget« All mesH!ige.s from 
the ipper to the lower house are conveyAt by masters in chancery ; 
thobc from the lower to the iqiper house, by members of the furmei . 
Should disagreements take place between the two houses, the 
points of variance ai e discussed in a conference between delegat cs 
from each house. At this conference the commoners are uu- 
covered, the lords wear their hats. Formerly also the peers (before 
the Painted ^hamber, where such meetings were held, was burned 
down) claimedalhe right of standing upon a floor elevated by one 
step above that upon which the commoners stood. 1 know not 
whether this privilege be still adhered to. These old customs 
appeav almost ludicrous ; nevertheless they are symbols which 
mark the superior dignity always assumed by the loids over tlie 
commons, and as such are entitled to consideruliou. 

AVhen, at the end of a Session, otic looks at the long catalogue 
of measures proposed at its commencement, one wonders at the 
little that has been realised out of all that had been promised. 
This remalk is e.spccially applicable to the proceedings of parlia- 
ment for the last three or four years, during w'bich many bills tliat 
have occupied months in the house \pf commons have been thrown 
out, I may say, in bundles in the house of lords, from a want of 
sufficient time fi:>r consideration. Besides the reason already given 
for this occurrence, il must be acknowledged, 1 think, that the 
machinery of (parliament, as it is now constituted, i^ scarcely 
equal to the management of the constantly-increasing business of 
this empire and its vast dependencies. 

It would bp a very great conveniftice, I submit, that every bill 
not ab8olutelyi,neceasBry to be dealt with immediately, should be 
priitted and widely circulated at least one session before it is 
brought forward for discussion in parliament. It would be well 
also to conBider*whcther much of our private legislation might not 
be devolved, in the first instance, on assemblies of delegates in the 
localities interested ; bills passed in tho^te assemblies, however, not 
to ha^^e the force of law without the assent of a joint committee 
selected by ballot from both houses. Some such arrangement as 
this would save a great deal of time, and protect members from 
the severe fatigue which attendance upon private committees fre- 
quently imposes upon them. It often happens that members who 
are scrupulous in the discharge of their duties, are called upon to 
give to them no less than ten or tweBre hours out of the four-and- 
twenty. A heavy day’s work in a private committee, and then 
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six or eight hoars’ attendance in the house, are, if often repeated,! j 
Ruflicieut to break down the strongest health. It is understood 
that the lives of individuals who^ are addicted to parliamentary 
functions are shorter, upon tlie average, than those of the gene- 
rality of our population. ^ 

If the private business cogld be divided between local delegates 
nnd u joint committee of the two houses in the way 1 have igcn- 
tiuncd, then there could be no good reason why the house of coin- 
nionb might not meet, as the chamber of dm[>uties docs in Paris, at 
one o’clock in&te^yl of five o’clock, and continue until seven ir^ 
till* evening. This w^uld give the ministers all the morning and 
tlie evening (after seven) for the despatch of state affairs. On 
Wednesdays but little business is traiisnct^'d in the house of com- 
mons, and on Saturdays it seliiotii meets. , These' two days of the 
b(hsion the ministers have entirely to tlteiusclvcs, besides the 
reeessea of Kastcr and Whitsuntide, •am^the whole of tliat pait of 
the ;fear intervening between the prorogation and the new session. 

Undoubtedly this alteration in tlie sittings of the house might not 
be peifectly iA>nvenieiit to professional and eomincrcial members ; 
bat tbe amount of that inconvenience, e\en after making full allow, 
ance for it, is not sufheieut to weigh down all the other advantages 
i\hich sueh an arrangement would jiroduec. ^ The length of a day’s 
debate being limited, might compel loquacious members to reduce 
thtir specehes in nuiubcr and measure. Tlie hours w'ould be much 
more conducive to the health of the Speaker, clerks, the great iii&ss 
uf the members, and the reporters — a most valuable boily of litc- 
t.u-y men, whose general habits would be much improved by a 
iclorui of this kind. 

As to the house of lords, they seldom sit .above an hour or two 
on Mondays; on Weil^sdays and SaturJ*i}h nut ut all, generally 
sjvuKing The present jifwaiigciuent h perh ips the only one that 
house could ado])t, as the inornings aic usually d<‘vuted to appeals, 
and other judicial business. 

Another mo-st iirqiortant part of our “stale mtiohinery,’' — one of 
which ever} body feels the influence, but wbieh it would be very 
difTicull to describe, — is public opinion. What is public opinion? 
This is a question upon which two political parties can almost 
never agree. -One party icjircsuith its view to be rtie popular 
one. Should this be conceded, which is seldom tiie cose, the other 
still contends that it Las upon its side all the “ good sense ” and 
leul weight of the country, and that the seiitimciAs of the sound 
thinking portion of the community alone arethe-tiuc elements of 
** public opiniuii.” All sides are agreed that “ public opinion ” is 
und ought to be the guide of ministeriaVand pailiameutary mea- 
sures; but their organs in the press so vehemently contend for 
their separate principles, that a common reader who peruses the 
journals of the antagonists is often sadly puzzled to decide who is 
right and who is wrong. • ^ 

The debates in parliume.nt ar^ now so voluminous, that no reader 
cun get through them unless he can devote tq that purpose tliree 
hours a-duy. This is a labour which very few persons will willingly 
perform*; they, therefore, content tjicmselvss witl? the summary 
which thdy find at the head of the leading articles. These sum- 
maries liirt usually framed in the tone, and iiitcrsjit^scd with brief 
cniiamentaries advocating the political principles, of the journal. 
They are followed by more eij^borute articles on the same side ;” 
and the result is, that nine readers out of ten, being but imperfectly 
informed as to the facts and arguments connected with both ^ides 
of a question, usually adopt, to save themselves further trouble, 
the sentiuieuta of the journal which they are accustomed to 
peruse. The journals which enjoy the most extensive circulation 
iiavc, therefore, a primiJ title to assert that they are the true 
sources of “ public •pinion.” 

And it must be admitted that this is a title which it is extrbmely 
difficult to overthrow, if wc arc to define public opinion to be the 
opinion of a great majority of the reading members of the commu- 
nity. There are, however, other things ^o be taken into considera- 
tion before we can accept this defiflition as the just one. We 
must, in the first place, look at th^ dbaracter of the^ publications 
which claim for themselves the titles of the ** leading journals ” of 


the cssintry. If their argilmenfs be founded in truth — if those 
arguments be temperately and logically conducted — if the writers 
be manifehtly free from strong political bias, and have in view, not 
the exaltation of one party or the depression of another, but the 
real welfare of the empire, — then their identification with a decided 
majority of the enlightened (‘las.HvH of the community entitles them 
to say that dipy are the authentic oracles of “ public opinion.” 

Hut if, on the contrui;y, we plainly seeiftt the commencement of 
a discussion upon any particular topic that assertions not con- 
bisfent w ith truth are made, — if suppressions be resorted to— if the 
quality of candour be absent, and its place be filled up with mere 
declamation ;-y-if this course of loudness and violence be pur-* 
sued day after day, w'ithont any intervals of sober tbougbt, quiet 
retrospection, csttm investigation of the arguments and fa^ts ad- 
diiecd on the otlier side, we must conclude that the sourees of 
upiiiiou contained in journals of that description are, to say the 
lea.^t of them, liable to great suspicion, if not alto^I^r apocryphal. 

Burke has remarked, that a man who utters through the press 
what he tojiw a lie, and repeals that lie every day for a 

month or two, will cifentuuUy believe it to be a truth. The 
linbif he acquires, during any continued period, of contemplating 
his original^ invention, begets a faith in it which sooner or later 
shapes 't out rs lui unquestionable faet.^ Moreover, if bis journal 
have my ciiculat'nu and influence, his primary fiction comes J|Bck 
upon hib view in so ifiany various forms from other pj^blicauons ^ 
winch cither copy it for argue upon it without suspecting its real 
character, that he becomes himself the victim of credulity as much 
as any uf those w'hoin he has gathered in his train. This is tbe 
kind of process that generally takes place when faiiatieisiu, either 
political or n lii'ious, suppl.ints in men's minds the faculty of 
reason. Jt is clear that from such u poisoned fountain as this 
truth cannot flow, and tliut although a majority of' voices be in 
favour of the j^mmul that prcbcnts it, their votes do not constitute 
it “public opinion.'* It is n«^sertion — it is dogmatism — it is 
clamour — nii} thing but opinion — that is if wc take opinion to be 
at all connected witli sanity of judgment. 

nesides the ch.iracti r of the journals which assume to be the 
true icpresentativcs of jmblie opinion, wo must also consider the 
classes of persons by wlioin these journals are patronised. This, 
however, is a mutter of fact, involving a bortpf general censu.s of 
the population whjdi cannot he easily made. From the argu- 
menth that are u&cd, and the feelings and jealousies nnd interests 
appealed to, we can, however, form a pretty fair conjecture upon 
this point ; and if we find ^at the majority assumed to exist, and 
to coincide^ writh the journnls on who.se side, that majority i.s ranged, 
does really embrace a large proportion of persons of property, 
information, and influenre, we are constrained to acknowledge that 
they have witli them that moral power known by the de^nation 
of public opinion — a power undoubtedly irredstiblc in lliis country. 

Proofs of its many victories over all sorts of resi.stauqp abound 
ill our anDal.s. A very recent instance of it Recurs in tbe esta- 
blishment of the universal penny -postage. This was an innova- 
tion ccynbated at its original stages by the post-office authorities, 
tlic government, and the houses of parliament. After passing 
through its early stages of discussion, it was opposed also by a por- 
tion of the press, and certain mercantile interests which, it was said, 
ought to be held inviolable. Even at the last hour the measure 
was not acceptable to the house of lord.s ; iieverllieless it is now the 
law of the laud, having triumphed over all obstacles. And tlie 
reason that it did triumph is, that it earned, with it a most 
decided majority of the thinking and discreet members of the com- 
munity. The mistake of its ojiponents was, tUkt they treated it as 
a mere fiscal question ; whereas it involves considerations of the 
highest moral value, and moreover leads to .results which eventually 
will show themselves in a great augmentation of^ thtf revenue, 
although that increase may not be looked for under the head of 
the “ ?o8t-uffice.” • • ^ 

* True public opinion is, I apprehend, not <yfficult, after all, to be 
detected, amid the various sentiments put forth with reference to 
any question of importance. It is carioui to trace ita progress 
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from very small beginnings to nri unmeasurable extent. ^ Th# sur- 
face of the smooth sea disturbed by the fall of a stone, and pre- 
senting a succession of circles in consequence, which every moment 
widen uiitil at length they embrace a vast area, exhibits a just 
n semblance of tlie progress of wbjit really may be called sound 
public opinion in this country. It is seldom that an^ measure of 
rational and useful reform is proposed amongst us in vain. The 
circle which at the commencement emb^aoes its advocates may be 
small ; but if it be really a good measure, that eircle will every 
year grow larger, until at length it comiirehenda the whole^country. 
^Vropositions of a chimerical tendency are speedily put down, 
especially if their advocates attchqit to enforce Uem by mere 
brute Arenglh : tTic laws have only to raise jtheir calm and 
majestic voice if treason he abroad, and to summon around them 
all the energies of our social system whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to repel movements nniougst the people of n character un- 
sonctioned by l!ie constitution. 

At the same time, it is clearly to be understood that the peo])lc 
of tliis country possess a legal right of resistance against the 
violences of jiower. That right they exelel^e, when it is iieee.s*»nry, 
through the administration and free course of justice in the courts 
of law, through petitions to the crown and pntlianicnlffor redress 
of grievanwis, through appeals by frequent meetings and the elo- 
que» 'C of the press to public opinion, ai^l lastly, by the W* of 
sarms. IWs to this light of rnsistaucc we ovj^e tlio Great Chiu ter, 
and the confirmations of it afterwards when monurchical usurpa- 
tions endeavoured to rescind it. From the same right, lawfully 
put in force, resulted the abdication of the throne by James II., 
and the establishment upon it of the family now reigning over w^. 
That great safeguard is expressly consecrated in the bill of lights. 
It is, howevo:', a safeguard to be resorted to only in extreme 
cases. It is the acropolis to which wc need nut fly until all the 
outward bulwniks arc demolished. Dc J.olme justly remaiks, tliat 
“ the power of the pro]de is not when they strike, but when they 
keep in ane : it is when they can overthrow' cverjthing, they need 
neier to move ; and Manlius included all in four words, when he 
said to the peojde of Home — ‘ Ostendilc helium, paccm bahe- 
bilis ; * '' — Show them w'ar, and you will have peace.'' 

CniNifiSlil TESTIMONALS OF GUATITUDE. 

In No. ()9, wc gave an aciount of the Ophthalmic Institution 
and Hospital at Macao and Gonlon, origin.ally e&tahlished by 
T. U. Colledgc, Esq., and carried on by Dr. Parker and otliers. 
We here odd some additional particulars, taken from •.♦he Hi port 
of the “Medical Missionary .W’iety in (’hina," together with 
one or tw’O “testimonials of gratitude" from some of the 
CMunc8& benefited by the gratuitous labours of tliesc benevolent 
men. , 

We may commence with the Ophthalmic Institution at Macao : 

“Its founder, T» H. Colledgc, Esq., was appointed surgeon to 
the British Factory in China in and the succeeding year 

commenced administering to the infirmities of such indigent natives 
as sought his a.sBistaiiee. All sorts of di.stempers now came under 
liis investigation. But soon dUeuvering that no native practitioner 
could treat diseases of the eyes, which prevail to so great uii 'extent 
among the labouring classes of ('hinrsc, he determined to devote 
his skill more particularly to this branch of his profession. In tV 
year 1828, he rented apartments at Macao, for the reception of 
afleh patients •as required operations for the recovery of their 
sight. This instftu^’on became the topic of conversation through- 
out the province, and upraises and thanks were heaped ujion its 
pro]>rietor by the hiends and families of those who had received 
benefit, as well as by the individuals themselves who had felt ' his 
he ding hand,’ as majr be seen by the translation of nfew of the 
many Cbq;ese letters ex|)resbive of gratitude, w'hich were addressed 
to ]\lr. C'., ainC' which arc annexed to this w'ork. 

“One of those letters 1 will here particularly notice; I allude 
tv' that Irqm Tsac 'Ye,exifre8.singlii^ratitude for curing Iiis broken 
arin ; and Would state that the accident was caused by a horse, ' 
rode by A captain of file Honourable Company’s Seiwice, which 
was buuiewhat uncontrollable. The Chinese was met in a narrow 
path, near Macao, and the horse rushed upon him and tumbled 


kirn over, and unfortunately broke his arm eite there was time to 
retreat, or stop the horst'. Mr. Colledge happening to uni\e 
at the spot soon after the a v^cident occurred^ was recognised by the 
crowd of Chinese that had assembled around the unfurtuuatc 
man, and kindly taking him under his charge, restored his urm 
to health. Had this not been done, there is no doubt the 
Chinese officers, as is their usual pitictice, would have given the 
captain much trouble, and put him to considerable expense ; 
and, could they liave seized his person, would have brought him 
to trial ; but all troul)|/e was prevented by thus taking charge of 
^he man." ^ 

The following is the letter alluded to ; — ^ 

“ Note of thafiks from Tsae Yc, for the cure of his arm, to the 
English naiioirs siirgecii, rolledgc.* * 

“ 1, T‘»ac Ve/ofMongha (village), on the 7th of the 9th monn, 
when going to the village, met on the way a ship captain, riding 
aboTit for umuaement. <^ACOuntered each other in a nnriow 
part of the. road, where there was no room to turn off, and s^void 
one another. Hence 1 vias kicked and trodden down thy the 
horse, and my arm broken. Deeply graUful 4 *n I to the 
English iintion’s grc.vt doctor for taking me home to hiswo.ihy 
abode, and n])plymg cures ; to that, in about a month, 1 was pii- 
ficlly healed. Yc is, indeed, deeply imbued with your piolouiid 
benevolence. In truth it is as though wc had nncxpei tidlj 
found a tlivino spirit, giving life to the vvoild. On earth tluic 
is none to match you. Ye, sleeping and wuUiug, tliinUs of you. 
ln*this life, in the present world, he has no ])ovvir to rcco'u- 
pense vou; but in the toraing life he w'ill serve you as a hoise 
or n deg. 

“ To the English mitioiiV great doctor, 

“ Ts \f: Yr, 

with his whole fiimily imbued by your favour, bows his head, 'ind 
I pays ic.specls.'’ 

I The incident recto ded in the foUowTl^gj shows the infiuer.ee (tf 
Mr. Collcilge’b laboiiis : — 

“The vigilance nnd steadiness of the proprielor, in enforcing 
the rules he had laid down for the institution, and Keeping suhor- 
dinntion lunonn the inmates, together with his scientiUe and inn- 
fes^ionul utteuLioiis to the sick, had for a long period saved ih. 
infirmary from any event of an iiitirmirig nature, ^it, in com 
ot time, anrged ( hine'^e, who had been ndniitted, whih couvei.MM, 
with Mr. Colfi'dg^*, suddenly fell and expired. Thi.s c i re u ill'll a him 
was nio.''t unexpected and alarming, owing to the prejudices of the 
(’hiiiCM’ and thy seventy of tluir laws. However, Mr. Colledgc. 
with^gical presence of mind, immediately locked the door of the 
room where the decea.sed lay, nnd, taking the key with him, sent 
and informed the tsotiing (a Chinebc inagistiate) of the circling 
stance; this olheer rccejyrd tlie ini’orination with good ft cling, 
and liaviiig satisfied himself concerning the circumbtances of 
the death, evinced no desire either to extort money or make 
difficulties. 

“ It i.s '^ikcwi.s'c w’orthy of remark, that none of the patients 
left the i»»finnary in consequence oflliis event, although they were 
apprised of Mr. Colledge having ivvited the Isotang to take cog- 
nizance of it : on the contrary; every inmate — and the hospital was 
then full — volunteered to give evidence of the good treatment the 
dcccabcd had Veeeivqd. And two of the ruiivaleseent •patients 
nceompanied the corpse to its native village, and returned after 
the interment. < c 

“ I have selectB.4 the above anecdote to exhibit the influence .the 
founder of the infirmary had obtained over the mind of the Chinese, 
wdio had come to a knowledge of his benevolent exertions, soften- 
ing, and, in almost subduing, their spirit of revenge towards 
, fore^ners." , 

Some of the letters from the Chinese are very ebaroef eristic, 
both generally* and individually. Two individuals approach 
“ respectfully to take leave:" — 

“ Wc having been long abroacl, wdsh now to relnrn to 

our familes. Wc are grateful, medical offictfr, foiy the grace you 
liavc flis]ilayed in giving us benefits, perfectly curing the dibeases 
of onr eyes, and granting us food and piovisiuns, without our 
spending a particle of money. It is, indeed, what may be called 
expansive benevolence. Your fame will spread over the four seas 
I to men of all ages. We have now no ability to repay you with 
favours, but can merely exnress our good wishes in vulgar lari 

* ** This ia in accordance with the Cbiuese custom of designating one's feolf 
by some humble term.'* 



guage. May your hajppiiiess, medical officer and teacher, bo as 
the eastern sea, llio waves overtopping each other, in a thousain^ 
Ftepb ; and may your longevity compare with the southern mouii- 
tttins, and be perpetual as the sun ai^ moon. 

“ To the medical oflirer and teacher ; — may he gradually rise 
upwards to the first rank, and continue loi^ as heaven and earth. 

** Hwan%Tsi£wle and IIwano A^sze, 
people of Kweishen district, bend their heads, and bow a hundr«id 
times.'' 

Again , 

‘^Your disciple, Tan Sliding, of the district of ITaeping in 
Shaoukmg-foo, deeply scfisible of your favour, and about to return 
home, bows and takes letve. 

“ It seems to me that, of all men in the world, they are the most 
liappy who have all their sen^s perfect, andAhey tl^ most unfor* 
tuna Le who have both eyes blind. What inTdiriious fnic it was 
that caused such a calamity to befal me, alas, 1 know not. lint 
inrtunatdy, Sir, I heard that yon, a*mogt evcellent physician, 
IniviCb' ariived in the piovince ot Canton, and taken up your resi- 
dence in l^iicao, compassionated those who have diseased eyes, 
gnie them medicines, and expended your property for their sup- 
port ; and that, ny (he exertion of your great abilities, with a hand 
skilful as that of Sf/n or ///ere, you (hew together hundreds of 
those who were dim-bighted, furnished them with houses, took 
caie of them, and bupplied them with daily provisions. 

" While thub extending wide your benevolence, your fame spread 
over the four seas. I heard thereof and came, and was happily 
taken under your care ; and not many months passed ere my eves* 
hetMine blight as the moon and stars when the clouds arc rolled 
a^^ny. All this is because your great nation, cultivating viitiie and 
pructibing benevolence, extends its favours to the children ofiicigh- 
hoiiiing countries. 

Now, completely cured, and about to return home, 1 know not 
when 1 bhall be able to re^guite your favours and kindness. But, 
sii, It is the dcbire of niy l\g*urt, that you may eujoy nubility end 
fiiioluments of office, with lionours and gloi 7 ; hai'piuess and 
tilinty that shall daily increase; iichcs that shall uiultiply and 
flourish, like the shoots ot the bamboo m spring time ; and lift* 
tlut shall be prolonged to ten thousand y< ars. Deejdy sensible 
ot )our acts of kindness, 1 have wiiUen a tew rustic lines, which 1 
pieseiit to you with profound respect ; — 

Fngland s kind hcartisl prinen and luiniitor, ^ 

Have shed ihcir favours on the son. uf ilan : » 

Like one divine, disordei 'd oyos you heal, * 

Kindness so (fivat I never can loiget. 

• 

Heaven caused me to And the good idiysiclan, r 

Who wiih unearthly skill, to cure my eyes, * 

Cut off the flliii, and the * green * lymph removed:-" 

Surh.bir, were rarely found in ancieut times. 

Honourable sir, tliou great arm of the nation, condescend to 
look upon your disciple, Tan Siieling, 

wlio bows his head a hundred times, and pays his respects.” 

Another eloquent gentleman — ‘j Knocks head, and ihank^ the 
great Englibh doctor. Venerable ccntlem an I May your groves 
ol almond trees be abundant in sjiiing, and the orange trees make 
the water of your well fragrant ; as heretofore may you be made 
miinifest to the world, as illubtrious and hiillinnt, antkns a iiiobt 
piufouiid and skilful doctor. I mybelf ca-rived at Macao last year, 
blind in both tyes ; I have to thank you, vrncrahle sir.^br havintr, 
bv your exctilent methods, cured me perfectly, V^ur goodiiebj 
lofty as a hill, your virtue deep as the sea ; therefore all iny 
fniiiily will express their gratitude'ifcir your ncw-ercatiug goudnesb. 
Now 1 am desirous of returning home ; your profound kiiiducbbit 
is impossible for me to requite ; 1 feel extremely aSiamcd of 
»n}self for it. Again, 1 trust that you, venerable sir, will kindly' 
feel compassion for me. Moreover, morning and eveni ig you 
*''»pplied me with firewood and water. This adds lo the shame 1 
I am grateful for your favours, and sholl think of' them 
v'liliout ceasing. Moreover i am certain that, since yo’i have 
bten a benefactor to the world, and youi good govenm.cnt is 
‘'pread abroad, Heaven must surely grant you a long life, and yow 
Jjdl enjoy every happiness. I return to my mean pr.ivince. 

I our illustrious name, venerable sir, sliali extend to all time ; 
uuiing a fliousand ages it shall not decay. 1 return thanks for 
}our gieat kindness ; inexhaustible are ray words to souna yuuf 
uud to express my thanks. 1 wibli you everlasting '.ran- 
cjuill^y. ' ^ . 

msented to the great English doctor, and noble gentleman. 


in the IjUi year of Tdoukwaftg, b^ Ho Shuh, of the district of 
Cliaoiigiui, in* the dqiarlineiit of Changchoo, in Fubketn, who 
knocks head and picbcuts tlunkb." 

One poor man, in giving tlinuks for the cure of Lis daughter's 
eyes, snjs, “ 1 feil deeply mdehted for her perfect recovery; but 
being ver) poor, 1 have no meiiTs of otrcring a recompense. 1 
have mcniy jiPtpaicd ‘lonic v ai legated crackers lo manifest my 
respect. In speakiug ofjiis mentonoub \irtuc I ftcl endless 
gratitudi Another has a*widi tli.it m ly will hUitle a Mai- 
yiUAian, mmuly, that Mr. (Jollcdg* m.iy have “ sous and heirs 
numcrouh , if the fruilful locust which .said locust is leputed to 
have iiimly-nin^ joimg ones at a»timr 1 But we conclude with 
the leKtr of a pnet, vvIid applies to bunietliing more than a fom- 
plimciit uf “ V \i u ifi'd crackei *. . ” — • 

“This 1 ad(lic£o to the English phyoiciaii ; condesernd, sir, to 
look upon il, 

“ Disi isi d in my eves, 1 had nlrnobt lo-jt my big)lf,^w]>en hap- 
pily, bir, 1 nuM with yow ; — juii {'uc me niudiciiie ; you applied 
j the knife ; anil^iii when (Ik i loiids an swipl away, now^ again 1 
I behold th“ azure h.MvPns , ^ey kmiws no hoiiinl' . As a Inmt 
token ot my tecliiigs I hive loinpused i sUn/a m pentameter,, 
whif'h, with d tew Irillintr pustnt", I heg)ou will lie pleased to 
accept. 'J'licn^uifipv, h.ippy shall I be ! 

** 'J M )i)i Hi, I hm y 

Hull' lit fniin/ I — 1,1 I v( / wd 
Lmn inii n t a— pin i/iiiinj haiifj ; 

} hill nun I n I lumny I Imn. 

Join Ttio/hz -siinqhzi shr, 

Jin 1 iht ,^hoo IX nn—hn n *\ze thin 
J onn >/ >H'I f Ol km i kirn how, 
hoo' pi I lit In I l< ih-^thiritv (he inn. 

He lavishes li.s hlis-m ' m,— but he sciks for no n'lnin, 

Such UK (Vf me, •> >ch pliy*.ii i in, — sini e l\in weip nev i r kno vn . 

The medu nil— liow miui. kin.l.mei ixicihiit lias he; , 

The •'tiigeoii Iviiil.-ii (uiio liii 1 , and sin iiii; unco mure X see. 

It Tiiiu has no( bun Immi j iin tn bli«>s(> •pie.uii age, 

‘ihuiMiie, (IS* )o n-a i.iiiai* , ' iin upon (be stain*. 

\Mu tu v< I I I'l 1 ..wa\ t i> a 1 >1 1 1 su \ out ii iUvl land, 

A Iiviri iiiuniiinnii I 11 w iit, upei (lie oli nn’s stranil.*' 

«* ir ♦ * pajjj hi., K, and hows a bundled times.'' 

LIVEItrooL MIUIIWICS' INSTITUTION. 

This in'stitutnu u i- f xiiidol in .Tunc ISU"), by a f«.vv public- 
«piiited genii men ol lavi ipooi ; .nnoiig wlioin wde* I>r. Tiuil, now 
IVolessoroi Medical Jnvi'^piudcmr iii lidinhuigh C’ollege. These 
genlkineu look .i few looms in l)ulve-‘-tieet, — engaged masters to 
teach ill the evenings, iiadin^, wilting, English grammar, the 
tlemtiKarj pnits ot inalhiiniilTes, di.iwiiig, Ac. Few, however, 
availed tin m-tlves of thu (\alKiit oppoit unity foi iuipiovenient ; 
the institution has looked upon with ji iloiisy by the m.i|oiity of 
master trade-men, and with inditreienee by tli.it class lor wliom 
it was intiiuKd. I'lit-e feelings, anlLil b} the indolence of some 
of the masters, brought it in a shoit tune to bu. h :i state tlia^its 
existence w is de-juired of by many of those wlio^ud established it. 

At this jiineliui ii ti w' of its mi'st undauiiird &u]>]vorteis made 
a last tffoit , they d. scalded s^vpi il of the nia-teis, cjigaged othirs 
moie efheient, .'ind inshtnti’d a eloie ]iLrsonal inspection of the 
el.is'-cs. 'nic'-i iiie.isuies in a few jeii.s re&tored it to prospent), 
and in iK.lf alaigir building het amp iieeishary to aeeomniodatc 
the iiiereasing number ol pupilh m tlie evening schools. As tho 
institution ^1 id no funds, the laising of a new bmidmg wTs to be 
neeoiiiplislied entuely l>y < ontnbutioiis, .md tins ucee-s.iiily made 
the direct ois le-ponsilile lo a gieat amount ; >el so deUrniimd were 
they, Aat Mi. Radeiitt’, and Mj* Lev land, the juvsub nt for this 
jear, to both of whom the gientest piaise is dm: tot tlnw unwea- • 
ried exeitions, signed the title diid*. ot (be ground ^pOh which the 
building .staml-, when (hey had onl} .mi ifuuua^ of subscriptious 
ill thur possession. Slioitly iitdr this, two genllemcn siibseiibed 
the niuiiificeiit sums of .MIO/. each • fiom thia period subsciiptiuus 
rapidly incieased, and the tiint stone of the new tfiiildiiig was laid 
by Lord Brougham in the smnmer of iKIiri. • ^ 

In due tunc a most commodious edifice was orecte»b which, 
however, was no sooner eoinpkled than ir wns hnint to the ground, 
even befoie had been enteied upoa. Notwirtistauding th'is^ the 
hui1(iiiig nirain rose okc the plninix tioni its ashes. The ground 
and budding sre valued 1 1 •Two disliiict ?lny-schooU were 
opened witliui its walk ; the one called the High School, intended 
for tlic wealthier clashes of society, — the other called the Lower 
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School, which had been jircviously established and was ii'tendodf 
for the sons of meclianicd. 

The structure itself is of immense sixe, consisting of two wings 
and a centre building. Ill these tiiere is a beautiful theatre for 
public lectures, which will accommodate upwards of 1.500 auditors ; 
a sculpture-g.nllcry, containing several valuable statues ; a museum, 
a reading-room, and library containing GOOO vols., qf which, on an 
average, 200 are given out daily. The number and extent of the 
other rooms will be be.st understooi) by an account of the classes 
which occupy them. The Lower Day School, which in 1 Bi7 con- 
tained 110 pupils — in 1830, t221 pu))ii.s, and three masters — .*111 111.30^ 
449 pupils and 10 masters — contnius at present 470 f iipils under 
the care of 12 masters. The terms for sons of raenihers are 
\l. per anpum, for others 2/. 5^. Kxceptid^ classics, there 
are taught in this school all the branches of apood English educa- 
tioif ; comprising reading in elementary science, history Na;., geo- 
graphy and the use of the globes, grammar, composition iScc., writ- 
ing plain and ornamental, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry &c.,^nlwing, French, and natural philosophy. 

Tlie High School contains 3.56 pupils, under the care of 18 mas- 
ters; terms, 10 guineas per annum. The course of instruction 
given in this school is intended to tit tVe either fur the col- 

lege or counting-hou.se. Tlie evening cIjs&cs, <‘onducted by 26 
mastei’s, contain about G.50 pupils, to whom instruction is alToided 
in English grammar, composition, geography, history, writing, 
arithmetic, the various branches of pure mathematics, navigation) 
l^autical and popular astronomy, mechanical science and, its appli- 
cation to the arts, mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, 
landscape-drawing and pthctical perspcitivc, ornamental figure 
drawing and modelling, naval architecture, painting, natural philo- 
sophy, the French and (Icrman languages, classics, ihetorical 
delivery, and vocal music. In addition to these, there arc public 
lectures twice a weeh, the audiences varyitig in number from 800 
to 1000. The number of members at present belonging to the 


institutiop is us follows : — 

Life* mvmborfl . . . , HI 2 j .Sons of metnbors . . . C5i 

Annual monibprs . . . IMi'i I Apprentices of members . 
Quarterly members ... 43 I Ladies !M9 

Tot.il 3 ISO 


A contribution of ten guineas cunstitutes a life member ; one 
guinea per annum, an annual member. A lady’s subscription is 
half-a-guineu per annum. 

The whole number of pupils in both the day and evening schools 
is by the last rmjort 1476. 

The elTects of such an institution as thi.s, must npccssarily be a 
wide diflusion of useful knowledge among a class of men whose 
education has hitherto been much neglected. 13ut there i.s another 
eflect which ought not 1 0 be oveiilookcd ; — at the lime when the 
institution was first established, many \iewed it with great jealousy. 
Such a change of opinion, however, has now taken nlaco, that those 
who stood aloof are now about to establish a similar institution. 
Private schools have also received a new incitement to exertion, 
and another Mechanics' Institution has already been founded at 
the north end of the town : in this there are evening schools and 
public lectures twfee a week. This state of public feeling speaks 
well ior the cause of education in Liverpool, 
r 

• 

PROPERTV, CAPITAL, AND CREDlTf. 

NO. 11.— CAPITAL AND CREDIT. 

BY KPWAKD EVERETT. 

** A moment's consideration will show the unreasonableness of 
a prejudice against capital, for it will .show that it is the great 
instrument of the business movements of society. Withbut it, 
there can*be no exercise, on a large scale, of the mechanic arts, 
no manufaaurps, no private improvements, no public enterprises 
of utility, no domestic exchanges, no foreign commerce. For all 
these purposes, a twofold use of capital is needed. It is necessary 
t'.iat a great many persons should have a portion of capital : as, 
for instance thaf the hbhcrinaii should have his boat ; the hubbaiid- 
mai\|.hi8 farm, hi^ buildings, his implements of husbandry, and 
his cattlP; the mechanic, his shop and liis tools ; the merchant, 
Ilia Block in trade. But these small masses of capital are not 
alon|P suflicient fot the highest degree of prosperity. Larger 
aceuiTAilations are wanted to keep the smaller capitals in steady 
movement, and circulate thW products. If manufactures are 
to tVouribh, a very great outlay in buildings, fixtures, machinery, 
and power, is necessary. If internal intercourse is to diffuse its 


inestimable moral, social, and economical blessings through th(. 
ffind, canals, rail-road.s, .ind steam-boats, are to be constructed ^ 
va.st expense. To effect these objects, capital must go forth like q 
mighty genius, bidding the mtuntains to bow their heads, and the 
valleys to rise, — the crooked places to be straight, and the rough 
places plain. If agricylturc is to be perfected, costly experiiufuts 
ill husbandry must be instituted by«t;hose who arc able to advance 
I atd can afford to lose, the funds which are required for the pur.’ 
pose. Commerce, on a large scale, cannot flourish without rc. 
sources adequate to the construction of large vessels, and tlimr 
outfit fur long voyages, and the exchange of valuable cargors. 
The eyes of the civilised world arc intently fixed upon the expon- 
ments now making to navigate the Atlai^ic by steam. It is i,did 
that the Great Western was built and fitted out at an exjien.su iif 
near half a million o^dollars. Tne ruccess of the experiiiieut Bill 
he nut more a'triumpji of genius and of art than of capital. Tin* 
first attempts at the whalc-fibhery, iii Massaoliubetts, were in.idr 
fi'om the South Shore ai^ the island of Nanluckct, by jiersoih 
w'bo went out in smairboats, killed their whale, and returned tlio 
same day. This limited plan of operations was suitable Tor the 
small demands of the infant population of New England. Hut 
the whales were soon driven from the cujbt ; tlid* population m. 
cre.Tsed, and the demand for the product of the fisheries propoi. 
tionably augmented. It became necessary to apply larger cdpii. I, 
to the business. Whale ships were now fitted out at eoiibidei- 
able expense, which pursued this adventurous occupation lion. 
Greenland to Brazil. The enterprise thus munife.steil awoke tiie 
ludmiration of Europe, and ia immortalised 111 the well-kiiouri 
description by Burke. But the business has grown, until tliu 
ancient fishing grounds have become the first stations on a nuKidu 
whaling voyage ; and capitals are now reepnied sufficient to fiL out 
a vessel for an absence of forty months, anil a voyage of ciii.imi. 
navigation. Fifty thousand dollars aie invested 111 a single vcsoil , 
she doubles (Jape Horn, ranges fiom New South .She! land to t!.r 
coasts of Japan, erui.ses in uiiex])lored fatitudes, stops fur rtfn ^\\~ 
meiit at islands before uiidi5eovere(f,*lind on the basis, peihups, of 
the r.apital of an indniduul house, in New Bedfoid or Ndiitucki , 
))erforms an exploit whi(;h, sixty or seventy years ago, \\:oi 
thought a gicdt object to be effected by the resources of the Biiti li 
government. In this branch of business a eapited of twcHe 01 
fifteen million of dollars is invested. Its object i.H to fuinidiu 
cheap and commodious light for our winter evenings. 
capitalii^^, it is true, desires an adequate interest on his iinest- 
ment; but' lie^ can only get this by selling h*s oil at apiU'cjt 
which the puliiic are able and willing to buy it. The ‘ overiiroBii 
capitalist,’ employed in this business, is an overgrown lainphghte'. 
I^efore he can pocket his six jier cent., he has trimmed the lanip 
of the cottager, who borrows an hour from evening to coiniili U 
her day’s labour, and has lighted the taper of thupuleaiid tliouglit- 
worn student, who ' outwutching the bear,’ over some ancient 
volume. 

*'In like manner the other {:reut investments of ca))itul — whatevi r 
selfibii objects their proprietors may have — must, before that obji ct 
can be attained, have been the means of sujqilying the demand ot 
the peujde for some great article of necessity, convenience, or 
indulgence. This remark appUes peculiarly to manufactures car- 
ried on by machinery. A great capital is invested in this foiiu. 
though iiiustly in small amounts. Its owners, no doubt, seek 1 
profitable letuni ; but this they can attain in no other way than 
by furiiisliing the community with a manufactured artlicle of grrit 
and extern^’ ve use. Strike out of being the capitA invested in 
manufacturest and you lay upon society the burden* of doing liy 
hand all the work which was done by steam and water, by fire anti 
steel ; or it must forego the ubc of the articles manufuctureJ- 
Each result would in some measure be produced. A muck 
smaller qifautity of manufactured articles would be consumed, that 
“is, the community wotild be deprived of comforts they now 
enjoy ; and those used would be ]>roduced at greater cost bv 
manual labour. In other words, fewer people would be siistainct', 
and those less comfortably and at greater expense. When we bear 
persons condemning accumulations of capital employed in nianutac' 
tures, we cannot help saying to ourselves, Is it possible tliat any 
national man can desire to stop those busy wheels, — to paruly!>c 
those iron arms, — to arrest that falling stream which works wliilr 
it babbles? What is your object? Do you wish wholly to 
deprive society of the fruit of the industry of these inanimate but 
Antiring labourers ? Qy do you wish to lay on aching liuiuan 
shoulders the burdens v hich are so lightly borne by these patient 
metallic, giants ? Look at Low^sll. Behold the jialaces of her 
industry side by side with her churches and her school-houses ; 
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the lonp lines of her shops and warehouses, her streets filled with more against tlu*. former,— namely, joint-stock companies,— than 
the comfortable abodes of an enterpri|ing, industrious, and intelli- against large individual capitals. This, however, appeors to bo the 
gent population. See her fiery Sampsons roaring along her rail- fact. Some attempts have been made to organise public senti- 
road with thirty laden cars in their train. Look at her watery ment against associated wealth, aii it has l>een called, without re- 
Goliahs, not wielding a weaver’s beam, like him of old, but giving fleeting, as it would seem, that these associations are the only 
motion to hundrcvls and thousaiflls of spindles and looms. Twenty means liy wliich*pcr8ons of moderate property are enabled to share 
years ago, and two or three poor farms occupied the entire space the profits of large investments. Were it nof for these associa- 
Tvithin the boundaries of Lowell. Not more visibly, 1 had almost tions in this country, no pursuit could he carried on, except those 
Sriid not more rapidly, was the palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian within the reach of individual resources ; and none but very rich 
talcs, constructed by the genius of the lamp, than this noble city persons woubl be able to follow those branches of industry which 
of the arts has been built by the genius of capital. This capital, now diffuse their benefits among persons of moderate fortune. In • 
it is true, seeks a moderflte interest on the investment ; but it is which part of thiitaUernativc a conformity with the genius of pur 
by furnishing to all who desire it tfee cheapest garment ever worn political institutions exists, need not be laboured. ^ * 

l)y civilised man. To denouiAe the capital ^hich has been the “Jlut whether the^masses of capital necessary to carry on the 
oi;cnt of this wonderful and beneficent cretflioii,* — to wage war great operations of trade are derived from the association of 
with a system which has spread, and is spreading, plenty through- j several, or from the exclusive resources of one, it is plaiu that the 
iMit the country - what is it but to play fa wal life the part of the j interest of the capital, however formed, is identical with that of 
ni.'ilignajjt sorcerer in the same eastern tale, who, potent only for | the community. Nobody hoards, — everything is invested or em- 
ni;«!cliicfT utters the baleful spell which breaks the charm, heaves ployed, and directly or indirectly, is the basis of business opera- 
tlic mighty pillnrg of the palace from their foundation, converts ' tions. * • 

the fruitful gardens buck to their native sterility, and heaps the I ** It is true, that when one man uses the capital of another, he 
tihodcs of life and happiness with silent avid desolate ruins ? | is expected to pay bomething for this piivilcge. But there is * 

“ It ib hardly possible to realise the effects on human comfort . nothing unjust or unreasonable in this. It is inherent in the idea 

f»l the application of capital to the arts of life. We can fully do of property. If would not be projierty if I «)uld not take it from 
Ihi-, only by making some inquiry into the mode of lixiiig in 1 yon and use it as my own without compensation. That *imple 
c \iii.spil countries in the middle ages. The following brief notices, ,^word, It \innne, cariies wi^h it the whole theory of property and* 
hoin Mr. llallam’h learned and judicious work, may give ua some . its rights. If my neighbour has saved lin earnings and bum him 
cli'.Jiiict ideas on the subject. Up to the time of Queen Eliza- a house with it, uud I Vk his leave to go and live in it, I 
l)(tli in England, the houses of the farmers in that country con- 1 ought in justice to pay him for the use of his house. If, 

MstPil of hut one story and one room. 1‘hey h<id no chimneys. | instead of using his money to build a house in which he 

Tlic (ire was kindled on a hearth of clay in tlie centre, and the permits me to live, he lends me his money, with which I 
sniolvc found its way out through an aperture in the room, at the build a house for myself, it is equally just that I should pay him 
duot, and the openings at tUc side for air and lighl. The domestic for the ube of his money. It is Ins, not mine. If he allows me 
animals, oven oxen, were y;ueivcd under the same roof with to use the fruit of his fahour or skill, I ought to payinm for 
tlu'ir owners, (ilass windows were unknown, except in a few that use ns 1 .-ihould pay him if he came and wrought for me with 
loidlv mansion^, and in them they were regarded as moveable his hands. This is the whole doctrine of lutercbt. In a pro- 
furniture. When the Dukes of Northumberland left Alnwick aperous rorninunity, capital can he made to produce a greater 
iMstlc to come to London for the winter, the few glut's windows return than the rate of interest fixed by law. The merchant wiio 
which formed one of the luxuiies of the castle were carefully employs the whole of hi, c<)pit il in his own entcrpiibes, and takes 
taken out and laid away, ]irrhaps carried to London to adorn the all the profit to liimbcir, i.s commonly regarded as a useful citizen; 
city icsnlencc. The walL of good houses were neither w amscoted it would seem nnrca.*.otiah1e to look with a prejudiced eye upon 
nor plasteied. In the houses of the nobility the nakednegs%f the the capitalists who allow all the profits of the buhincss to accrue 
walls was covered by hanghms of c()nr.*-c cloth. Beds^wcrc a rare to others, askin'^ only legal lolcrest for his money which they have 
liixiii). A very wealthy individual lind one or two in bib hou'-e : employed. •• 

rugs and bkms laid upon the floor were the substitute, t Neither •* J have left myself se,vce room to speak on the subject of credit, 
hooks nor pictures formed any part of the furniture of^a dwelling 'The legitimate province of credit ib to facilitate and to diffuse the 
in the middle ages ; iib printing and engraving were wholly un- use of capital, and not to create it. I make thib remark with earc, 
known, and painting but little practised. A few inventories of beeause views prevail on this bubject exaggerated and even false; 

I urn iture, doting from the fifteenth century, a»* preserved. They which, c.irried into the banking system, have done infinite mis- 
nffoid a striking evidence of the want of comfort and accommoda- chief. I have iui» wi.-.h whatever to depreciate the imjiortance of 
tion in articles counted by us among the neecbSaricB of life. ^ In credit. It has done wonders for this roiintry. It has promoted 
the schedule of the furniture of a ISignor Contavini, a rich Vene- public and private, pio^pcriiy ; built cities, cleared wrilderncsses, 
tian merchant living in London in 1481, no chairs nor lookfng- and bound the remotest parts of the contimmt together with chaipi 
glasses are named. Carpets were Anknown at the same period ; of iron and gold. These are w'onders, but not ^liraclea ; these 
their place was supplied by straw and rushes, even in the presence effects have been produced not without causes, jfruat and c^n- 
thamberof the sovereign. Skipton Castle, the principal resi- fidenre are not gold and silver; they command capit^, but they 
deuce of the Earls of Cumberland, was deemed amply jprovided do not create it. A merchant in actije bubiness has a capital of 
!in having eight beds, but had neither chairs, glab||rs, nor carpets, twenty thousand dollars ; his credit is good ; he borrows as much 
'The silver plali^of Mr. Ferrnor, a wealthy country gentleman at more ; bul him not think he has doubled his capital. He has 
Easton, in thj sixteenth century, coiibistcd of sixteen* spoons, done so only in a very limited sense. He doubles tlie sum on 
and a fp^ goblets and ale-pots. Some valuations iff slock-in- which for a time he trades ; but he has to pay back the borrowed 
bade in England, from the beginui^ of the fourteenth century, capital witli*interest : and that, whether his bubiiiess has been 
have been preserved. A carpenter^ consisted of five tools, the I prosperous or adverse. Still, 1 am not disposed to deny that, with 
''hole valued at a shilling ; a tanner's, on the other hand, aq^ounted extrcmegprudence and good management, the benefit to the indi- 
lo near ten pounds, ten times greater than any other,— tanners vidual of such an application of ertdit is great; and wli^ indi- 
h<'ing at that period the principal tradesmen, as almost all ai tides viduals are benefited, the public is benefited. But no capital has 
of dress for men were made of leather. been created. Nothing has been added to ihe prc-eJlsting stock. 

“ We need but contrast the state of things in our own {ime with It was in being — the fruit of former accumulation. ^ y he had not 
that which is indicated in these facts,to perceive the all-impO'’tant borrowed it, it might hav'c been used by ita owner in some, other 
influence on human comfort of the accumulation of capital, ai d its way. What the public gains, is the superior activity that is given 
jmployment in the useful arts of life. As it is out of the question ^to business by bringing more persons, with a greater amount and 
for the government to invest the public funds in the branches of ’variety of talent, intoaefion. . 

|nilu8try necessary to supply the customary wants of men, it follows The^e benefits, public and private, arc not without some 

lhat this must he done by private resources and enterprise. The counterbalaiu-ipg risks : and with the cntcrprp»ing habits and 
necessary consequence is, that the large capital required for , ardent teinpcramcnt of our countrymen, I should deem the forpA- 
operations must be furnished by the lyoiilribntioiis of iiidt- tioii oPsound and sober views on the subject of credit one of the 
I'tdtials, each possessing a portion of the ptock, or by a single most desii able portions of the young merchant’s education. The 
proprietor. * • • eagerness to accumulate wealth by trading on credit, is the disease 

. It is rather remarkable that the odiuRv, of which all capital in of the age and country in which we live. Something of the solidity 
masses has sometimes been the subject, should be directed of our character and purity of our name has been sacrificed to it« 
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L< tushopc lUatthe recent embarrassments of the commercial bread upon the wate^^, and it sbaU return unto thee after nijr 
world will have a salutary influence in rpj)reBsing this eagerness. Jays *' 

The mcr1-hant.ofthooou1.t7 have c()Tcrodthfmselye.^ j/i, ,„rth adding, that a Sandar-.chool cl.M ahouW 

honour abroad, by the heroic fidelity \Yith which they have, at Yzist : v* i. ® -i 1 1 ^ i buouki u 

saenfires, fulfilled their obligations. Let us hojpie that hereafter eight or ten if possible ; a larger number may be and 

they will keep tbfmselvcs more beyond the reach of the fluctna- somelxtnes well-disciplined^ but tho ment 

tious in business and the Ticissitudt's of ufTuirs.*' training must be imperfectly attended to. 


HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF StjNDAY- * 

SCHOOLS. . 

e 1 ^ 

Orn aflention having been drawn by a^orrespondent to the 
6U^>jcct of the management of Sunday-schools, and believing that 
many of our readers take an intcrcbl in those useful ebtablihhtiients, 
WT huxe iiisa'ted the following “ llints/' which arc from the pen of 
a friend wEolias for many years taken un extremely active iiart in the 
Bupcrinteiulence of a Sunday-schnol very mimeryusly attended • — 

A Sunday-school is, of all otbcrB,.pcrlhips flic most difhcult to 
conduct cfheiently, because the influence of the teacher is not 
f/oiV// felt. Of course, tliere is less difficully when the cliildren arc 
regular attendants t^t :i dny-sehool, being (rain^l there in habits 
^ of order ; but even tlieri it is not c.T^y for the Sunday-school 
tenclicr to mniiilain the strict di.iciidine so (s*t‘ntial to mccess^ 
The best rnle^ are — In giving ^iireetion*;, or e.stublihhiiig 

rules, he very careful that they be just, and not beyond x\hut may 
reasonably he i \peet('d of r/iiA/ivn ; but after this, Ik* riuM in 
nnkiiig your.self obeyed. Never eoiumand inlhoiit obedience ; for 
if childieti once feel Hint the teaebeis do not make a rule of this, 
they bill naturally pay xery f li\dit adention (o tin in : of c inise it 
will reijiiirc jicrsevcranee in the tein ber, but lie xxill soon find the 
good efleclb of lii.s firmness. Again, be ci'cn Inuptirl^ nexer on 
any account snfli'ring yourself to speah a wor>i in onf/rr, but .speak 
ill kindness, wliieh is quilc compatible xxitb lirinness ; uiid ht the 
cliildien see that you x\i>b lo be llieir fiund ns xxell as mere in- 
Btriietor, f eking oeeasion to remaik publicly on tin ir pood as well 
as hud bcliaviour. 

He lively and animated in your manner. Nexer be salh-fied 
with fcimply lieaniig a lesson well lead or repeated, but take pain.s 
to lead your ehlldreu lo ui'derstand xxhat tlu y lead. For tUi^ pur- 
pose, converhc fumiliaily with them, usiifg lively plain illustrations, 1 
and leading their young minds to think •— to do this happih/^ of 
course, ivnuirea much pr.ietieef and some l.iluMir at fii't. 'J’hc 
teacher should be careful nut lo go t<i Lis lubonra vnprrpurcd, 
esj ecially xxlieii (n.s is the e'<e x\i(li bo muify Sunday-bchool 
teachers) he has enjoyed but a limited education. He sure, before 
<l^g Hissing any subject you liax^c eonx^erred about, to ascertain 
that pou hare been vndtr&iood. 

Here ii w worth remarking, that xvhilst familiar in your manner, 
yon miibt i^ver sufl'er the respect of your pupils lo be diminUhed. 
Always, also, maintain a vligious tone and bearing in all your 
instruction. In llie case of very young childreu, tlie conversa- 
tional .stjle oftcaebing is mo.st useful, and keeps* up attention 
best. W'ith thc.se be veiy careful to rent rain the /Vif indications 
of disobedience ; and by not dwelling too long on unit subject, and 
not talking aboxe their eoniprebension, adding to all a lively and 
cheerful mode of address, you may easily succeed iu keeping good 
order without any weeping. * • 

As to pun^hiueiits, irh n the trachrrh judivi<ni;t and in camest^ 
they will rarelyBbe needed. NoioiirouAL euKiaiiMifiNT should 
be used, but a deprivation of some privilege, or n few^ kind w'ords 
from the sujivin tend ant, apart /rum the class, will often be quite 
sn^fficicnt. ThcMarher is often the most to blame. We canno^ 
go fumher into this subject, although so many thoughts occur that 
it is difficult to stop. Let our inquirer study such books ns Todd's 
Svnduy -school ’R'achers’ Manual for fuller information : and above 
Ul,Whis hqprt he filled ^ith that loxe to the little onec under* 
hib care— that earnest dcbisc to he of some use in his d*!)' and 
generution, which will, with due reliance on the aid of his hcax’eiily 
Father, effectually prevent his being discouraged by any difficulties, 
or cast down by ujiporent want of present success. ** Cast thy 


THE WIDOW’.S yOPE. 
nv 11. r. GouLi|. 

Eli ep ou, my bg^be, nnd in ihy droaro 
*Thy father’s faceVhuld, 

* TBal lovo RRoln may warmly beam 
From eyes now dark and cold. 
llis*.'onled fond embrace to give, 

To fmilo aY once ho smilod, 

AR.xin let all the father live, ' 

To bless kiH orplian child. t 

Thy mdiher sits Ihe^e heavy hours 
To meusiiro olT with siRhs ; 

And 01 or ItlV's qiiu’k-uithpr’d flowers 
Todioop with sli earning eyes. 

Foi, ah 1 Dill n.ikinq (1ri>ams, huw fast 
Their deaiesl \isionv fade. 

Or flei , und have their glory cast 
Tut e\er iitlo shade ! 

And still, the doling, sirieken heart, 

III i'((r> Iderdirg firing 
'J'h/it giiefliis siifii^ird ur worn apart, 
I'luds yet nhereiMHi to cling ; 

And yet whircon lU hold to take 
\X nil stronger, double grasp, 
Becauve of joys it held to break, 

Or melt wiihio its chisp. 

A blast has proved, that in the sand 
I based my fair, high tower! 

Tale Death has laid his rending hand 
On my new Eden bower ! 

And now, my tender orphan boy. 
Sweet bud of bojie, 1 .ste 
My spice ot life, my future joy, 

^My all, xvrajip'd up iii tbco, 

1 fear to murmur in the car 
Of Him who will'd tho blow. 

And sent the klnff of terrors hero 
To lay thy Kither low. 

I ask his aid uy griefs to bear,— 

To Bay “ Tby will be done," 

That Heaven will still in pity spare 
1 Tli^ widow’s only son. 



In times of anarchy, ambition ^krth use of tho people aa ininiitns in >“ 
private views, and doth but use them to put on their own yokes.— 

BiJney. % 

A KOYAL niVAL IN TRADE. 

Charlps V. going lo see the new cloister of the Dominicans at VicniiB.ou’ 
toolt^ prtisanl who was carrying a sucking-pig, and whoso cries were 'I'" 
agrelible to the emperor, that, after many expressions of Impatience, Im •" J 
to tho peasant, ** My friend, do you nqf know how to silence a sucking-r'f “ 
The poor man said, modestly, *' that he really did not, nnd should be hnppy 
leaTB." “ Take It by the tall,” said the emperor.” The peasant finding d''' 
succeed upon trial, turned to the emperor, and said, ” Faith, friend, 
have been longer at the trade than me, for you understand it better!’-" 
answer wiiich furnished repeated laughter lo Charles and liia court. 

« A 1.1YIELY imagination. 

A lively imagination Is a great gift, provided early c-ducallun tuton it 
not, U la Dotliliig but a stSil^ually luxuriant fur all kinds of seeds.— A 

PAIENDaniF. 

Friendship is made fast by interwoven bcneilta — Philip Sidney. 
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lilting Ijirii lunsolulatf (1 to iorm It,) or oihrmuo th© Ihreo per Ctut 3 < 
OUH LITISRAHY LiKTTlliR>DOX« •Added lo ih" (jo^ornmenl l unda ar^ an inunensc yonely of other paper B©ru« 

rilict— ehaiig In fureiLn loans, in companies, ulnra, canalt and railroads* 

HOMW.TA, (>•« US U,« following .uiomonlw-t youlh. roAp„.tiiig whom f„‘, "“f ‘"“sht and sold in th* Montv Moaner, 

h. wMlrs. was. a. Uic .arl, ago ^ oigblem. n.^s. if, - a ^^7 fhaV U T *"" 

drpriLd of tha mo of hi. lower limbs, and oonseqiionU, diaablod from wtlk Umarim ' " r I 

„ 1 el. / a. « iruiu wom tlio ar lion, or macliinory, of ihemoney market li Boraewhat more arUfltial 

mg He 11 now aboiit tnenir Ibrie jiar, of age and liaa not re.owred Ibi comnliiaud, anddilirale, than that of m, onUiiar, marku 
.irrngih of those ussful numbir,. and cannot walkgnj, not cr.n with the aid ^ 

of oriili Ilia Piosidinco howcitr, has amply rompenaated him by bfutowine ^tiaasirrA so 1 .a. taiai i • y* 

,1.. i..s,ln«i.loLlit*of ...at o.™... , '■'■I ''f ‘t>« »»»!« of the stock rxchange. which. . 


the rare and Invaluable tilt of gitat Inlelltilual p<i»crs Ihcsehohas dili 


gtntl, cuU.vated and hn, .dhrcaaed both in knowltdgo and plot, IIu natural “ ; » * •Ki«s of gamhlln, oo a large 

** w . lau .1 a U 1 . J MS ^ iiwnaiurai oAUit On< party oflers to buy, and another to fctll, at f Lerlain priCe on a 

taknt, combined with that hiRh deftr^* of Improvement (to which I is solitary g-ri tin rimm iij-i. t.ii .r 

, . . , . .Kin.\ uf. mlsi . .1 LI • - certain day Insleadi however, ot actual sales, or tranbftrs, taking plane, the 

state must he Ttry favourable), hfs rendered him a youn^ man of great capa- insinff m iv * n a <r l i 


I hty lemirkablc for hts unblemished character* an^ for Kis untiring eaerttun, 
even at his picvent age, lor tho public good In the jeer 1816 being dfct 
then tvk only >i nrs o'' ag©, he wrote and pubUsheffii pamplih t* calk d ‘ 1 xpos- 
nhtonfcwith the Profane It was reviewed and i ci oninit ndc d b} the i 
•\\ lUhmift’ newspiper , and iiotulthslindine th© remoteness of liisiutstnl 


lusiiig piily pays to tho winner the diffircnco between the price at which tho 
bargain oi bi t was made, and tin price whlcli the partu iilar stock, or fund, is 
selling at wl m the settling armes Dflaullcis, unable ff> ^ttle their bels^ 
arc tailed / i # Du kt puriiis whose purchases or bargains make It their 
interest llial llu ) iiec •* sh mid rise are talkd Built berauso they are supposed 


At iti bin iw' newspiper , ana notwitnsi incline ih© remoteness of Ills iin St nl * , , • . — 

,1U ,1 „ n (rending*! a » ilirgn in th. count) of Radnor, ac a « honlntaalcr and , ' ‘ *“ T' “ "* ** 

I I.. cj lottrcil It » that lln prticoahould fail are called Raaii 


tl ti If 1 hping I ublislii d by a country bookw l|j i ) it ha had a rapid sale In 
1 j 7 leaddic sid a powerful and well will ten ItUer to the InhabtlHnls of 
tl L u nly c f i\ii Inoi cm the piesenl low ‘•late of 1 earning in the < onnf\ , * 
811 1 has now a woik in the press, tailed * An I ssav on the S itiire tnd Im- 


on the oppu«itc id a oi tiamplwg dot n 


IhiuehiiaMr F D \\ism wniten to us -"ilnlcc the brindod cit 1ms 


I fin ICC « f I cj. il Osihs, and on the awful ( oiisccpunecs of Perjury and i f mewed -Aand wi have not apfaered him * i hrrefore wiitcs ht , in moumiul 
li full Swcaiing* Ilis illicit in this is, ashia prefitc states ‘ to pioinotc* Unin “1 in i lovci ol ihi^rtniiv Pest ferlsinlhli away adealof lapcr, 
n i„ iniii tl e I >TP of II util and fail hfulness, nf fidelity and plot 1 and pay n many pnnic> but 1 get no aiifiwei” not even fiom tho 1 ondon 

\c w, the i|ue Inn Misvi to isk you is — Is then notl ini tr eiin tlurc It Saiurln Jwnnd Ills is sid— hut why dll he not try u with something 

1 di n imuK 1 Iv which ]( ranvbealU to move lams U d mi, a stm t, else llun mi hiui,l( sulilary quisli n? Mr vnm wuhfd us to till lam 
a) i1 MclUf ,< r lilt like * Dung the (Idcsiuf a large rami' v, he his mt ib whiili tl the nutiopdit at <ularhin vdhgis were the iiu st lualtliy , and 
vci iiii fell the want of an atimdant as he his hr< lion who me or Ifi tlioii h the epic lion was i ill cr / tl we i ul ourselves a little out < f the way to 

I dirr eaiM 1 im Now, Mr Wlitor us las aims an i 1 »ly are stioiife re ul 1 I tiy anl f.it tne niitui Is f i in answer t>l ini luu int su oetded uni 


If I elm 1 me In-ikyuiwith ilinodfsiv luli not there he somithini ol 
s 1 ind n me in the piiiui le cf tl < lc\u an I wheel 


ean only tell I im tl it Islini,trn i& yhasuit 1 at is hi omin.{ ulieady an inte- 
y,ial } oiti n < f 1 and n that 1Iif,l pole is 1 iy,h ind 1 rallliy , but too cold in tho 
sprin^ momlis I i inv dids , tl it lUrnisU vl is ds > a very j|tli isant distilct, 
*stuKe 'SivMiif.te n Id ( wi*i , on I II i liuv, an ancienf but not to be di spised 
p iiish Of till villa IS oil 11 e Sumy suU of the I \ Allies wi coii say nothing, 


Ml Kiiih the f I ntleman vilio c nginally called our attention to the goo 1 1 r , on 1 II i 1 lu v, an ancienf but not to 

oil I Nevii uiviiM has wiitten '0 iis-and SI hive se viral other irrt- Of ihi villa is on 11 e Sumy suU of the h aims vvi toil • 

[ tnis-iiliiiv. ij the mil It Sling ktfu ifl 1* (whitliwi fiom (.InsMm) though l» t loi d all the way out to Non ooiHs txie.dmhly i kajant 
I S (I O ir f riispoH hnls andoursuvts would lonientflrci in iwnc 

inf*iit thin leilnps diey think hut we iie unwilling, to ipin o| tl’l mailer . , , , . i , 

' , . , . „ ' • \M lie we nil i ms prntilvmp ore individual, we mny here racnl! 

s 1 RsWf mi?liib rij iwn luio conti overs} <• , i i i i 


( — J he r i Npp IS tl ey an c die d are not funds— tint i ilu v are noi’ 


\M lie we nil ilms prntilvmp ore individual, we may here mention that we 
have not a ft w i rrtsp ndi ills who h ive h id Atcr teasel) to complain tiian 
Ml vmie ‘ evil d veiy yile Ili*enl innespomkntH have sn(pested topics for 
crnsiticiaiion, OI questions well wortliv ol alti nt ion, w huh, not being able t) 


I n V Ihe money wliiih constilut d the National Dihi is* all spent nod atlenlli it lie lime 1 eiebeen 1,1 tdually forgotten, and many others whi 

» e 11 1 1 1 la an nolhmg but the aeknowlid/mintM ol the (iivirniueni of hnvi writtin in tn inUlhb'nt maiui^i on mattcis cLufly prisonai to them- 

' f tiy th It it IS imUhtid so inmli nmney and file holdiis or piisi us in selves hnvi rteeivid no ai wir lit su h of om corrcspondei ts us think 

I I nimt the dt 1 1 st inds lu Ihiiitiv ei titled tj lueive so iiuich money ilumselvos inun'Hdy luykcted r fresh eiir mtmorv— it msls tliim onltf a 

vnii allv ns ml lesl In con cqiieme however tf the national curktois frnui/ ind wi wdl have no iiesiDeti n to answer i rivalcly anv cun&idtrito 

1 1 12 fiee I ei mission to tiansfer the Ir cliims the Nitu ual Debt h isht^como coirc'-nonelci I who gives us i is addris& and whose ItUtr may seem to 

a * t ff p/; I ; j/y, whuh is daily hmie' t and sol 1 If 1 Imve a ce^ituin it imic it 

•11 lint if money inv Oslo 1 1 ll the lumis-thit it the rovrrnnuid ad t »\\* ^ ^ 

Idficsd It It owes me so much nui cv, foi flinch 1 im paid tlnoudithe igtiiy s 7 biys ' In Mrs II More s v crl on the I l’ nation of a Pniicess, there is 
‘f die It ufk ofl Up,! ind a leitaiii onumiit of annual ml rest— an 1 1 am enxious ^ su,.nstiun wlmh I dunk mul 1 1 1 c I a vei^ uscti Icas^ I allfide to a passage 
'OpcOfiipuse of nin print ipat Icanlrmsfei my cl dm on (he ( eMiimif iit to mtlc eurlv prut » f the < I it i on 11 oks m wl u h the aulliorchS proposes that 
ny indivihml wilio mny bo willin,; lo t iko it And as ti?c in(crc8t is ilw lys asso iiticnk sl^idd bi ft niu t fci tin puryose of lonvcisatiun on various 8Ub. 
•0 an 1 tho eonfcnie iu< ilhdiigahh lo m 11 rut vcrygieii ffonpk vvl o |ia» (of wl u 1 sevtiil Mfd inplMurt there offered), without tl e formality 
1 t'l n ni V will Ai they wish to invest lor a period t refer pc nqy dh mvisting Ltdihite 1 1 1 ow i t wlmll < i llun be any smli socut cs and if there ore, 

' in U e I unds us they can iccovci llu ir pruieipid ay am with an ta e w'lkh oupht to* e rnllici Imnii d as to numbeis >^dl it he wiiliinyour plan to 

I > lit IK t h-> the ease with investments iu\th(T dCdCilptioiis ut piopcrty Ihe suggest to sour rvadei* iho luimatiuii in tlcir ns,i tive circles of such 

tiAti »ij 1 ireditor cnniot demind his pniicipd back fiom Govt rn^cm it is assoriatiaus ■' 

! <"dv bound to pay the annual interi st theitfiu the laidilv of tiiinsrcrniig • * * 

''I' I IS not only a great c onvenltnce, but is made S gloat molded lustn meat ^ _Birds prec n and die ss tlu ir yl mayo v iih c d secreted \g gltuids situated 
I person may transfer his own stock to any purchisci whpni he may jj,, i ,rds require a lir^er portirn of this 

ciooveiosoll it to. but the piaeticehas grown up of leaving the Imsllah!. in cung fluid, and thenlor. iht.ljnd aie 1 irfecst in that ra?e. 

die hands of stock-brokers, who eoiutitulo an iiifliential class 'Ih© chief ^ 

dock-brokers form a sort of self-elected corporation, with a biilding 

where they hold their meetings, called the Stock Fxchange, a few steps horn Gku Inciiboard Manchester, recommends th© (ollowilig mode of leciiing 
d t Bank of Vngland sneh brokers and Jobbers as have not been able ta gain money in loiters — ‘ TaK© ft e.Rrd (if the sue o'" the Utter, the beftcr), and 
tlnushinn into the Stock Exchange constitute a kind of “light infautry,’ cut it thus— 

1 'oying about It, the individuals of which are more or less indirlduahy re- * M * * 

'pi table s ’ » — a 

^hc National Debt having been borrowed at dilfcrcnt times, at different * 

>‘'*dv of Intel est, and on varying conditions, the t funds," or national olli- then pul in jour com with the eornera 2 and 4 shove it, and the corners I tAd 8 


>‘'*dv of Intel est, and on varying conditions, the t funds," or national olli- then pul in jour com with the eornera 2 and 4 shove it, and the corners I tAd 8 
P'dinns ore divided into different classes, hearing different names* the ch el below It , and I defv all the post office clerks and letter- csmen in England to 
Hhich are the " Consols /’ a contraction for consolidutcd, (several < Itisscs shake it out by any fair medtis." 
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jt —The IDSB OP MARrii U noled in Roman history ai the day of the aaaas- 
■Ination of Julius Cssar. Shakapeare tnakes n snotluayer bid the DicUlor 
* beware the Ides of Marrh *' 1 he Unmms divided their months into three 

parts, of which the ides was the middle^ ft-om tiuare^ to divide Coesar was 
slam on the IMh of March, that day being the ides. 

c 

o 

“A ^oiNG Stiopni,” Newcastle on Tyae, wishes “to study some hooks 
which contain the fundamental parts of 1 nglub poetry, ' and requests us to 
assist him to do so. 

The question is not very lucidly put, since tlie essential qualihcs of poetry 
are th^e same in all lunguagev, and the ornimenu of rhvihm, rhjme, and 
metre are but outward graics, rendering intellectual lovehnesh more attrac- 
tive through an earthly medium, " the charmed ear^* Our correspondent 
Informs us that (among otliers) he has read great part of the works of Milton 
and Wordsworth Had he not informed us of this we should have at once, 
referred him tp tWise poets as a full satisfaction to his desire , and even now 
we can but recommend a careful study of both fur a fulfllmenl of his wislies 
We cannot, In the literature of any age or country, point out two, more full) 
imbued with the flne spirit of true poetrv T>)« du lion of both iv masterly 
lUhough Wordsworth bus sometimes disflgtired hu works 1 > an adlierence to 
a fantastic theory Milton, In his tinriValled blink verse, littered himself bv 
110 rules, his ear was his faithful guide have sonb''viher( seen his 

magnifletnt rhythm compared to the grand toms of un organ It was a pm lu 
Aiind that prompted the simile 

Tha ili. Hs of antiquity must i\othc oinittcdh^ a student of the art , but they 
cannot be read by him w iih adv ant vge ex( ept in llie oi iglnal nr w iihoot a v ei y 
thorouffh knowledge of the languagis they wrote in ^^e lialf suspict, fii in 
the tone of his letter, that our correspondent is himsdf nn ospiranl poetic 
honours. There arc few, who have read mikh when youni who hivi not 
adventured to tag a rhyme , and lov. by far t lO niinv, Invi betn drliuUd by a 
facility in versifying into a beluf that thev wire pods We earnestly warn 
our correspondent against this danger Supposing ivin that lu be really 
possessed of true poetical powers yet let him remember in time that no man 
ever did, or ever can, distinguish himself os a poet without possrseiug an 
intimate knowledge of men as they are , ind tint such knowledge is nut to be 
gained otherwise thin by studying them in the world, and not in the iloiiet, and 
that, censequAnlly , he cannot gratify his high st aspirations otherwise than by 
tolling in the station in which he n» plavad l>fi> be it hikh or low 1 1 1 him 
not forget that Milton was for years a schoolmasltr, and that his finest woiks 
were the product of his riper years If ihi poetic flic hi ginuinc, it will not bo 
extinguished. If^ it be false, it is well to liave n framed fiom Inllownig a 
deceitful fgni« fatuui 

It may perhaps gratify (he * loung Sltidonl ^ and some others of our lor- 
leipondcnts, to loam that we purpose very shortly commencing a senes of 
papers on the Ri ilish iioels, interspersed witli specimens illustrative of their 
peculiar excellence s 

*‘A CONSTANT Rbadbr, ’ Di NFFRviLiNi , rcferiingto MiUou's description of 
Ch^os, inquires the meaning of Deniogorgon, in the pas«-ike 
^ — “ And by them stood 

«. Oreus and Ados, and the dreaded name 

, Of Demogorgou ’ 

“ Is it,’* says our correspondent,*** a Greek compound created for the emei- 
gency, to convey some awful image of the brain which he i ould not express in 
Inglish, save by a periphrasis •'—or has it any mythic allusAm to the great 
whirlpool of the Atlantic the Gulf Stream, an inU rprotation which I have 
seen tanialisingly hinted at in an article on Poetry in an 1 dinbivgh Review ’ 

We cannot perceive any, even the ic molest Hlliislon to the Gulf Stream or 
(he perils of an Atlantic voyage, in (be di scnpiiun of Satan s flight from hell 
Milton cegnpares his course to the voyages of Jason and Ulysses, bift does not 
use any rxpjwssion which can warrant the supposition that in had the perils of 
Columbus, or Ay of the succeeding American adv enturei s, in his mind when 
he dictated the, second Book of Paradise Lost. 1 hi whole imagery Is drawn 
from the clauic mythology 

Demogorgon vSas the chief, or rather the most terrible, of the terrestrial 
divinities , hts companions wen Eternity end Chaos To him the creation of^ 
the 111 aVeiis and the Sun, which he gave in marriage to the Earth, is ascribed i 
From this marriage, Tai tarns Night, and other children, proceeded Demo- 
gniRon is fablocl to ''have had many ehildien —first Dlscu|d, then Pan his 
seiondsun, the ^ ates, Ciolbo, Lachesis, and Atropos, Heaven, Pethos, tbe< 
1 arth and Erebus 

Demogorgon was regarded as an owful mystery , and it appears that, in the 
(kbles of hu children and ibeir offspring, the history of llie creation is sha- 
dowed forth Sacrifices wire oflered to biio, especially In Aicadla The 


nkme is derived fiom the two Greek words, Dalmon, which properly means a 
spiritual essence or mtelllgei o-vt being intermediate between the gods md 
men, and GoigOn, a being tcrrlblo to behold Hence Milton's fine popuni 
expression, “ the drtaded name of Demogorgon "—something too awfVil for u 
imagination to embody , 

OrcM is generally by the poets taken f(,'‘ Pluto as A fn for any dark plarn 
Tlfese terms are of a very vague signification, and are employed by tiie potn 
accordingly Milton has personified them, and put them in the court of 
Ciiaos f 

f 

A SiDscniBiH, CoLCHFsrBR, puts the followng question “ VVheiher Up 
talents of an individual arc of an equal degree, and whether the proficiency to 
wl ich any such mdividurfl attains in a scier.wc or any other branch of learning 
is dependent upon aste or other acting principles, and not upon a suppjul 
p nius foi such science ' 

^^llhollt rcfirriug to iht. minute divuton of the various mental faculi « 
nude by phrenologists, we must admit that the power of the mind as^xerm I 
iliruugh the medium of thebodv — the only state in winch we candoim a u 
roent of its nature —is divisible into separate parts, distiB«'t fiom each oil r 
I or instance, we rirognuo the power of nnaginaiion of calculation an I 
memory, aiul wo believe it to*bc very rirc indeed for caih of these I'm li , 
to be possessed in an equal degree by one individual ANc do not pnui { 
say what miy be tbi predisposing cause, but we ire peifoitly satisfied rf i| 
fict Ids molt satisfactorily proved by the examination of iluldren auel 
never ye tim t with any who hid be cn acc istonm d to ilirii socir tv as instr i i n 
oreitherwiae, who double I it It is not uAisual to meet wlib a luy v) 
good anthinrtician and yit has a bad memory , e r one with a good m m 
who IS dull at cyphering Out conisponde nt, who npprai' to sd u 
the pquihtyof nicui i1 powcis— at least unlil a 1 1 is lias been given t 
tnind and a * tvsir for a pxrticul ir sludy infused —quotes the eat 
Kirkc %\hite who succeeded in every study whuh he gave hts alto t 
and aliudis (we think not very happily) fi k' emultifiii ms knowledge ol J 
Brougham Such instances prove nothing It may bo very possillefo r 
man of aiowerful mind to atlam x knowlulge of xnv sulicet Ic fbm e 
turn h s utUntu n to but we do notbeluvc that lie will iieverven I 
I with eoual iai ilily Wcwill quote one passage fiom Kirke A\hil( s 1) a 
tvhUhwt think our (urres| ondi nl must have overlodr 1, aod will Ihn t 
I Iriivi of the subjeet * 1 will launiir diligently In mv inalhi mxtical M 1 s 
becausoiT half suspect mv self of a dislike to them 'Why should he vi r 
dim oi Uuse very studies had just ricdvcd the hikhest colhkiRi' li* * 
atliiiiiabli, dislike them, ha 1 thev not proved mote toi>somt than otiii i st I 
IS arduous * ut moie longenial We could multiply iiuu ices of ll is 1 
but our limits ustrain us 

We blip le celled Sfvorvi Utters on the sul jert of the tamphvr I v <* 
meiit rrle»’nd to ir the Letter Boxes of Nos fil and With def ir 
oui correspondanis who have taken the i.rouble to write (two oflluiiv 
Inielligently) vc rather think tin subject not of sufficient importaii c t 
readers to advert furthei to it One of the letters iiowcver,— a rami lu 
very imusing one, dated from " ih^ foot of the Grampians -states il n 
w liter, after try ing the expcrimentas ic c essfiilly and unsuccessful! v tl ink 
“ if there be the least dust or grease, the cxperimciit will be a failure l f 
otherwise* that It will suriecd ’ In this our friend Norval, " on the Gian <> 
Hills,’ is quite rif hr Wc tried the f xperimtnt with r'ff’^iwtioi and tl i 
the campl^r did nut whirl at the rale of *' ten knots an hi nr,* ns we wf r i i 
it would, it e|id, nevertheless, whirl very rapidly au ! the j|rop of ml ^ 

Its rotaiy motion bamucl llaughton, of Cuilow, may therefo e, l > ■ 
experiment once more Rapid <fiFaporBlion is probably ibe cause f 
rotary motion. 

i 

All Letters intended to htf answered in the Litwiary Letter Box arc t J 
addressed to "The I-ditor of the London Shibivay Jochmi ' 
dellvere'd free, at 113, Fhct street 

The \ 0 LrMRs of Uie London Saturday Joihnal may bo bad as i il ' 
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MEMOIRS*OF A PRISONER OF STATE.* 

The character of FraUcia* 1., the Itite Emjicror of Austria, 
(father-in-law of Napoleon,) who dieef in 4835, in his sixtj- 
aeventh year, and was succeeded b^^his son Ferdinand, the present 
emperor, has been much discussed. T)ne party has represented 
him* huve been a cold, formal, exact, precise, unfeeling man, 
whose notio^^ of government were, that all his subjects should be 
living automatons, performing tlie duties of life with niccliauical 
routine, and who punished with unrelenting severity any attempts 
of anybody in his dominions to think and act for themselves, 
(Another party has praised him as a mild and paternal sovereign, 
regular in his habits, attentive to the wants of his people, easily 
accessible to the meanest of his subject'^, and whose anxiety to 
maintain peace and good order, to diffuse happiness and content, 
was rewarded by a wide-spread popularity in Austria. As 
usual, in such estimates of character, the truth lies somewhere 
between. lie was cer|aialy a man who had no mean idea of the 
“divine right’* ofpowpr^and who considered that if monarchs 
t»M)k (he trouble of rulings the people should find tlieir pleasure in 
obedience. He hated, with a eordial hatred, the idea of popular 
rights and constitutional governments; and it is said of him, that, 
when \cry ill, he sharply rebuked his physician, for giving him 
h ipes that the strength of “ his Majesty’s constitution ” would 
enable him to rally — the word ennstituLion ” suggesyng an idea 
abhorrent to the royal cars. But then he had chisel for much of 
his aversion and for much of his despotism, llis uncle, Joseph 
II., under whose care he had been brought up, liad introdiveed 
many well-meant reforms into his dominions ; bdt the arbitrary 
way in which he bad iiitruduecd them, as well as the indigested 
methods of proceeding, had offended Aistead of gratifying his 
subjects. When Francis came to the throne, be found himself 
surrounded with difficulties ; while the breaking-out of the French 
revolution, followed by the military despotinm of Napofton, and 
the continental w^ar under whicli Austria sufiered much, afl tended 
to deepen his natural prejudices, and make l|jm detest the very 
thought of populai movements, or even of popular complaint. 

ThBtt1\p Emperor Francis did much for tlic^ material comfort of 
his subject!!, there can be no question ; and that was, on the 
whole, popular amongst his people, there seems qf little reason to 
doubt. ** The ruling principl^ of his administration were love of 
order, minuteness of detail, economy, and strict subordhiatiou. 
These principles, ‘which agreed pretty well with thc*charactcr of 
his German subjects, clashed with the temper of the people of 
Italy, whoso activity, love of pleasure, military ambition, and 
national spirit, had been stimulated during twenty years of French 
dominion. The people of Lombardy, especially the educated 
classes, felt dissatisfied at being reduced to the condition of an 
Austrian dependency. Conspiracies were hatched, which ’all 
failed, and only served to render the Austrian governmeit suspi- 

* Memotn of a Prisonor of Stato, In the Kortrc« of Spicllicrg ; by Mex- 
wder Andryano, Follow-Caplivo of Count Goi^altmiorl ; with an Appendix by 
Aloroncolh, the Gompauion of Silvio Pellicm Traniilatod by Fortunaio 
rrandi. Complete in two VolumesMTo* ttaunders and Otlcy.« 1840. 

VOL.lil. 


cious and severe. Of the persons implicated, some escaped, 
others were 4ried and condemned to death, which sentence the 
emperor commuted to imprisonment for various periods i« several 
fortresses, but mostly in the castle of Spielberg, in Moravia." 
Respecting these events, Fortunate Frandi, the able translator of 
the book before us, says, * • 

" Few works have in these times excited a deeper or more «- 
tensive intefest tli^n Silvio Pcllieo’s account of his im])ri8onment. 
It was in fact impos.^ibie that his great virtues and piety, combined 
with so much suficring, should not at once gain the admiration 
and sympathy of his readers. Some of his statements concerning 
the miseries he had to endure appeared at first so incredible, that 
doubte were even entertained as to hi.s veracity. It was tflen, 
however, but little known that the4ir»t edition of his^ Prigioni 
had been printed at^urin, where a watchful censorship, wholly 
subservient to Austria, was more likely to have suppressed many 
obnoxious truths, Aan to have allowed any groundless charge 
against that power. But those who were well acquainted with the 
politics of Italy considered Pellieo’s narrative greatly deficient, 
and expected with impatience that some of his felk>w.prisnners 
would give to the world a more complete description of the atro- 
cities perpetrated by I he Austrian government upon its Italian 
subjects. 

“ A few years afterwards, a Frenrhmon, who had also been 
released from the dungeons of Spielberg, announced his intention 
to prepare for the press a relation of his own captivity. Indepenr 
dent of Austria, possessed of eonsiderable talent and acquire- 
ments, and widely esteemed for his integrity, Monsieur Andryane 
w'as believed to unite all the qualifications required for the task. 
The expectations ha raised were high, e^specially as he had been 
confined in the same cell with Confalonieri, the hero of modern 
Italy.’’ 

Alexander Andryane, a Frenchman, of a good family, served a 
short time ih the army of Napoleon, when the peace of 1815 made 
him relinquish the military profession. He then became a man of 
fashion in Paris, and jmrsued an idle and a worthless life, until, 
recLiimed by the wine counsels of a si'-ter, w^o acted towards him 
as a mother, he quitted Paris, and resolved to became a skidcntat 
Geneva. Here he became acquainted with boraih Italian refugees, 
ardent republicans, who, in the excess of their cnthusiasin, over- 
looked the difiiculties that lay in the road to independence and 
republicanism. Accordingly, when M. Andryane had resolved to 
spend a«year or two in Italy, these men resolved to make use of 
him, in opening np a communication with their countrymen ; and 
suc^seeded in persuading him to be the bearer of a number of 
letters and documents, by which lie would be introduced to the* 
members of secret societies. Andryane set for Italy on 
December 18th, 18‘22, and arrived at Milaif at^ the beginning of 
j 1823. At this period, the Austrian police was exceedingly active; 
many arrests had taken place ; and those of tHe republicans who 
ventured to speak confidentially to AndryatA were so disqpuroged 
and fearful, that he saw the hopelessness of his Mission, and 
resolved ^o destroy the dangcroi^ documents with which he was 
I entrusted. A sensu of honour made him hesitate ; hc*wrote to 
Geneva, announcing his intention of abandoning his mission ; and 
his ardent friend, Buonarotti, the person who induced him to 
X 
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undertake it, ignorant of, or underrating, the danger w^ich «ar- 
rounded the young min, wrote back to reproach and encourage 
him. Still Andryane was determined to get quit of his dangerous 
charge : but instead of destroying the papers, he sought out one 
of the Italians to whom he had been Introduced, who promised to 
come for them next day. On the morning of that day*‘ihe bell at 
the door of his lodging Vas rung, and theTC,entered into his room 

a gentleman in a brown coat, of a sinister and cadaverous visage, 
followed by several gendarmes. I shuddered ; a thought struck 
die like a thunderbolt — * It is all over with me 1 '—a moment of 
intense agony, which however I mastered sufficiently to assume a 
polite sjpd unconcerned air, and ask the personacc in the brown 
coat to what 1 owed the honour of his visit ? 

<< * Excuse me/ lie implied ; * I am sent by the Customs to 
search whcther<yo»k have not contraband goods in your possession.* 

^ 1 am not a merchant : the Customs ought to be aware of 
tJittt.' 

* I trust you will ]»ardon me, but it ia^my duty : * and so say- 
ing, he and his myriUidons entered my room. 

** A thought, a glimmer of safety, shot through my ipind. Tho 
dre was blezing in the chimney ; to throw my papers into it whilst 
I ctiifused these pretended custom-officers by engaging them in a 
' scuffle, waMfc worth attempting. I rapidly strode two or three 
steps toward the sofa ; but 1 found 1 had d) do with a man who 
was no novice in such expeditions. Two of his alguazils had 
immediately stationed themselves in fronmof the hre-placc. 
I EJiould, however, have proceeded in my design, relying on my 
own htrenglli, but that it occurred to me the papers were inclosed 
in the cursed leather case, and would not therefore immediately 
catch fire. My situation was desperate, my means of escape none. 
If 1 had had arms, I should certainly have made an attempt, how- 
ever hazardous ; but 1 had nothing but a cane. 

** Taken by surprise, I was obliged to conceal my feelings, and 
]iut on u good face, while the agents of the police examined one by 
one the drawers of my wardrobe and desk. All my movements — 
my very looks — were slrictly watched by the eye of their leader, 
who expected perhaps by this means to gain a hint os to where the 
objects of search were concealed, or perhaps feared that by some 
means or other I should spirit them ait ay. cTo put oiT the evil 
moment for a time, 1 drew near them as they examined the papers 
of my desk ; I even joked with ihep on some passages in my 
travelling journal, out of which 1 read several sentences to the 
bead officoj- — such as the letter of Buonarotli, of whicli, it seems, 
he could not detupher the writing. But all these feints served 
little to lead tlie Signor Conte Bolza otF the scent, an old blood- 
hound bf the police, and well versed in the art and mystery of 
arrests. • 

“ A last resource struck me, to gain possession of the writing- 
cast, and hurl if on the roofs qf the neighbouring houses, then 
covered with snow ; whilst, profiting by the surjirise of my visitors, 
1 should throw myself out into the street. It was a desperate 
measure, wliich would have availed me nothing, and which the 
next moment rendered Impracticable. Several of the police were 
already fflrived in the coarse of their search at the sofa ; towards 
which, as if by instinct, tho commissary Bolza all at once ,ad- 
ivanced. T|ie first cushion he lifted discovered the case; he 
eagerly clutched it, and held it up. A mortal chill ran tlirough my 
veins— I felt that%y fate was about to be decided I 

Transported «with his lucky seizure, of which be already sus- 
pected the importance, Bolza, fixing hie cold and serpent-like eyes 
upon me, began to ojien the case. I strongly protested against 
this, aid rgnttired him on his responsibility to inclose it in an 
envelope, and place a seal upon it immediately. * Take me,’ 1 
said to him, * take ma before director-general of police ; he 
rione should examine these papers.’ To this he acceded, and can*- 
lully sealed the packet in my presence } his gendarmes still conti- 
nuing a minute aearch throughout the chamber. 

** The evil was without remedy, and 1 now had only to brace 


myself for whatever might happen, and bear it with becoming for- 
titude. With this view I preserved an air of perfect assuranoc 
and politeness towards the agents of police, which prevented their 
losing for an instant the respeof’due to me. Without the least 
appearance of uneasiness, and with as much tranquillity as if I 
were going to call on an intimate friend, I left my room with 
Bolza. who loaded me with marks of deference and respect. The 
staircase, the court, the door, at which a coach was in waitiug, 
were all guarded by soldiers, placed ready to prevent any attempt 
alt escape. ^ 

* I had taken every precaution, you see,’ said the prudoiil 
commissary, with a self-satisfied air : * 1 kne^ with whom I had to 
deal ; and, to tell the t]ruth, 1 would qpt have undertaken your 
arrest if they had** nqt givpn me a strong force.’ 

M see you understand your business,’ I answered. 

”*lu a few minutes we prri\ed at the head-office of the police, 
where, under a good escort, and guarded by Bolza, I was intro- 
duced into the cabinet of the director without delay. Thm sealed 
case was handed over to him ; he took it, tore off the envelope, 
opened it, and having turned over the papers, begged me to hi 
seated ; then desiring Bolza to examine its contents, and make a 
list of them, he sat himself dovm again to his desk, and continued 
his employment. 

“ The silence which prevailed in the room, only broken by the 
rustling of the parchments as the commissaiy drew them from the 
case, and the scratching of the pen of the director os he wrote, hft 
me entirely to myself, and I began more clearly to see the atiyss 
into which 1 had fallen. No chance of saving myself occurred to 
my mind. I am in the power of the Austrians — 1 am lost — 1 see 
it — I feel it I These were my only thoughts Tired of this anxious 
I state of suspense, 1 a&kcd leave of the t'iri^ctoi uf police to take a 

i book from his library ; a retjucht which he accorded very graci- 
ously. T opened tho book, turned over the pages ; I even read 
several of them mechanically, for I found it vain to attempt lo 
interest my mind in the subject; and my lyes kept wandering 
every now and then to catcli a furtive glance of what was going on 
around* 

** Sometimes a glimmer of hope enlivened my spirits, and I 
said to myself, * After all, what have I done to warrant my arrest’ 
— they can only send me with a good escort to the frontier.' 
Already I had traversed the Alps — 1 had gained Switzerland — I 
was at Geneva !~a momentary illusion, which the diiector of the 
police very soon dispelled, by requestiog that 1 would myself draw 
up, and cheque with Bofia, a list of the ])apers in the case : not a 
word, not a gesture, however, betrayed his intentions towards me. 
Polite, thougli reserved, he had the manners of a man of the 
world, w^o feels, and never forgets, that no circumstances give Ub 
a right tj be less attentive or less civil to one whom misfortunes 
have stricken. 1 really felt gratefiil to him ; and after his telling 
me that he was sorry it was his duty to place me in confinement, 
and before my leaving the room, I slopped and thanked him for 
his attention and ];]^liteness. Had his manners been nough and 
overbearing , } should certainly have felt the horror of idy situation 
much more keenly. 

** On being conducted into another chamber, they undressed me 
from head to foot ; the first operation of my ji^er, and the first of 
the long seq^s of annoyances which were continued to the last 
mbment of my captivity. wAfter undergoing the scrutiny of this 
talented personage, who was so little satisfied at finding nothing 
that he waa almost ready to peer under my eyelids for concealed 
despatches, they conducted me into a lower apartment, where I 
found Bolza, who immediately led me 'to the prisons of the police. 
To, reach them, it was necessary to pass through a large kitchen, 
where two or three cooks in white jackets were busied, as my 
guide informed me, in preparing dinner for the numerous jirisoners 
of the commission. * You see his Majesty takes care that you 
shobld live well here,’ added he, pointing out the ahelves fur- 
nished with pans ; ‘ and moreover we have here the first cook of 
Milan, the fomoae Ciialpino iviU find yonreelf very well 
off.' 
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“ * Really,* said I, looking at the dainty morsels hung around, without your admissions. The thing is clear enough. It uill bo 

‘ I did not know the emperor treated his prisoners so well.’ a bitter dny to him if he falls into our hands. Here is another of 

" ‘ When a man has on a stone- jacket, what has he better to your letters coming from him it proves that — ' 

Btnuse himself with than eating ? * cried a*burly man with a horse- ** ‘ I had given up all idea, all projects against the Austrian 
laugh, whom Bohsa introducdl to me as the head jailer. ^ government ; and that it would be unjust to punish an intention 

** * You will not find it very comfortable to-day,* said the com- no sooner formed than abandoned.’ * 

missary ; * but in a day or two — Is ail ready ? ’ he said hastily to ** ‘ Oh, you think so, do you ? Is that all you know of criminal 
tt turnkey who came up at the moment. * Jurisprudence ? You will soon find out that you have a great deal 

“‘Yes, sir.* • to learn iif that science.* < 

* Then let us be gone,* I said : and he led mo into the same < In Frau(w— * * 


building where Silvio Pellico hsiji been confined three years before: 
but its female inmates hadleen removed^ and their chambers, 
changed into prisons, were now occupied h/ the unfortunate 
patriots whom the commission had l^m from tlie bosom of thAr 
families. 

** PAssjpg through a low and dark corridor, which looked out 
upon a small court surrounded by a high wall, the jailor opened a 
lit He door studded with iron, on which my eyes had been from the 
first presagiugly fixed, • 

“ ‘ May I trouble you to enter?* said Bolza. I entered — the 
door closed behind me with a hollow sound. IMay God rccom- 
priiho one day or other the intense anguish which fell upon roy 
henit at that moment ! ** * 

I’lius, at the age of twenty- four, did Alexander Andryanc com- 
nu-iu'C his dreary captivity. The night previously he had been at 
llie ningnificcnt theatre La Scala; on that very morning he had 
been preparing for a tour of Italy ; from that night, ten years 
])n‘?spd over his head, dunng which bitterly did he eat “ the bread 
niul water of a/Hiction ! ’* 2fcu amid the exaggeration and French 
bentimcntalism of Andryane’s narrative, in reading if one’s gorge 
is perpetually riaing ut the abominable, the atrocious, yet pel ty, 
contemptible, and iiccdlcM treatment w hich the Frenchman cii- 
uuicd. 

A srcrt'l inquihitorial commission for the investigation and trial 


** * Pshaw ! must we tell you every day that you are not in 
France, but in Auttria, which has the |>owcr, and is determined ta 
keep down the disaffected .>* 1 am in the confidence of the Emperor, 
and I will prove myself worthy of it by committing all his enemies 
to the rigour of the law.* • • 

^ But, sir, I am no more the enemy of thcEmperor of Austria 
than I am his subjeot. l^have done nothing against him.* 

** * Nothing ! Ob, then you call it nothing to enter his domi« 
nions with revolutionary projects — to incite his sulijects to revolt?* 
** * That reAiains to be proved.’ ^ 

** * Oh, we shall prove it in good time —we shall do Aore, we 
shall nl^lkc you confess yourself.' * 

“ ‘Never.’ ^ ^ 

“ ‘Ah, well, no matter — you will not the less be hung; and 
those for whose safety you make yourself bucii a fool will laugh at 
your expense. You may now return to prison, and pray God to 
have mercy on you, while you have time for it. There, you may 
go.* ** 

One of the commission, M. Mingliirii, was a man of humanity 
— had a mind and a heart ; a)id to his oft-repcated interferences 
Andryane was indebted for many kinilnebsc', ubich alleviated his 
misery. Andryane's sister, with her husband srd child, had 
come from Paris to Milan, in the hope of being able to do some- 
thing for him ; ])ut it was with great difficulty, and only through 


of political offences was sitting at Milan, the most aefivg which 
was one Salvotti, a cunning, overbearing man, vkho^c great object 
Wii.sto make himself ncccptublo to the emperor, by Iho^ importance 
a'ld extent of his discoveries. It was immediately concluded, fiom 
tin* fatal papers, that Andryane was a great prize; and that, if they 
fi'uldbut get liim to confess, and reveal Ihc^xtensive information 
«liich they concluded he pos.sesscd of the designs of secret soci- 
a full harvest of arrestb might be reaped, and doubtless 
thereafter a shower of honours from the grateful emperor, ^gaiii 
and again was Andryane brought l^fcie this secret tribunal ; goax- 
cd, teased, urged, and bullied ; ho« w'as visited in his cell, and 
tempting inducp.mentB held out — his youth, his Aimil}^ the hope 
of immediate libercy, &c., &c.— but all in vain. Hcre4s a speci- 
men of the Bliyle of his repeated examinations. * 

'* ‘ How can you maintain,* cried Salvotti with nn|er, * that 
- you do not know the names of those who hove writt(9i these ducu- 
niriits ? * ^ 

‘ So it if, however.* 

* And these letters of introduction without signaffurrs — no ^ 
doubt you also do not know who they aiU from ? Well, then, I 
^'dl tell you myself : * and he named all the Italian refugees he 
opposed I had met at Geneva. 

" ‘ Yon know more about ^ it than myself,* I replied, coolly, 
Jivithout minding his irritation, or the insulting epithets with which 
he interlarded each sentence. • 

“ Well then,* he continued, beckoning me to the tablo, and 
allowing me a paper in Buonarotti's hand, upon which I had my- 
*'‘'lf added several lines, ‘ will you dare to assert that you knoua 
*Jt*tbing of this? You might as well deiiy*yottf own writing! 
ust comjiare it with the letter o^ Buonarotli to his brotJ|er the 
®d''ocate at Florence ; is it not the same autograph ? * 

‘ ‘ It may be so — but I cannot say.* 

‘What impudence! Never mind, never mind — we can-do 


Minghini, who took a strong interest in them, that the friends 
were permitted to have a hurrud intcrvi»*w. 'Ibis is the style in 
which SaUotli talks to him, when galled by not obtaining tho 
important disclosures lie expected. 

“ * Y^our obstinacy shall nojL overmaster the law ; you shall 
speak— you shall divulge your secrets.'' 

“ ‘ But for that, sir, it would be requisite to have them.* 

“ * Just see what impudence ! ' cried Salvotti, showing the two 
judges the ofL-mentioiied papers; * 

“ ‘ Iinpmlenee ! * replied I ; *no, ^ir, no.* • 

“ ‘ Those who thus make a sport of truth,* «^ntinued Salvotti, 

• deserve not tho slightest con.ridcration. You shall not he alibwed 
to sec your friends— they shall be ordered to quit Milan immedii* 
ately. Y"ou shall no longer be pcnmtted to write, and your books 
shall be talfen from you. No indulgence to hardened culprits ; — 
such is the will of hi.s Majesty, whose clemency it will henceforth 
be vain for^ou to entreat.' 

“ ‘ 1 had hoped, sir,’ said I to Salvotti, ‘ that, my examination 
once concluded, I should be permitted to see my relations. 

“ ‘ Xy, but we will not bring it to a close yet— I can, if I 
choose, protract it far two years longer. But be not alarmed,’ 
added he, with the bitterest irony, ‘ you shall^hjfrrf your desert 
before that ; the gallows will be ready for you quite spon enough.* ’* 
At last, when Salvotti found he could not worgr nor weary out 
the prisoner, the examinations were closed. SsJvotti even peynit* 
ted him to draw up a defence, promising t6 transmit k in the 

emperor. , 

“ The neAday Minghini came tJsee me. * 1 have rca^ ^rOur 
defrifee,* said he ; 'it is ably written— very ; perhaps too much 
so, for unfortunately that will only do you injury with the em- 
peror.* 

“ ‘ Aud how should it have been, then ? * demanded 1. 

“ ‘ Ilow ?— more humble, more subratssive,* 
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“ * Cringing, say rather.’ 

** Minghini shook my hand at parting, and showed signs of 
genuine pity.' " 

Ab tlie prisoners were prevented from making any noise, or 
speaking loudly, in their cells, one of their recreatiotts was to en- 
deavour to open a cbmmunication with gdjoining cells, by gently 
tapping on the walls. One tap served for the letter a, two for b, 
three for o, and so on. Tedious as this was, and requiring exces- 
* sive labour and patience, it yet alleviated the horrors of* imprison- 
ment i^when the prisoner in the adjoining cell happened to com- 
prehend the mural alphabet. 

’*<This agitation kills me,* said I one day to Rinaldini. I 
tapped at the wall, and listened ; — no answer. I tried again, and 
the last tap wis immediately followed by a slight response. 

* Who are you ? ’ I asked. He replied ; the first letter was a e, 
the second an o, then an n, then an /, followed by an a. My 
attention was redoubled ; after the a, I .heard an /, an o, an n. I 
became breathless ; all my nerves were on the stretch. I then 
articulated the letters t, r, r, t, and exclaimed ^ It is he ! ' 

*•* ‘ Who ? ' asked mv companion eagerly. •* 

“ 'It'^is he! it is he! * I repeated with joy; *it is Confalo- 
nieri.’ 

“ OnSi’iy informing him bf my name, h^ said, ‘ I know who yon 
are, at what time you were arrested, and also how you have be- 
haved during your impii&onment : 1 pity and esteem you.' 

** Who could express the comfort these words administered ! 
How proud I felt to be so favourably greeted by this man, whose 
misfortunes and noble character had so frequently aroused my 
sympathies, and spoken so forcibly to my imagination 1 1 regarded 
this unexpected meeting os the work of Providence, confirmingmy 
))rcscntiments that I should share his fate, 

^ I know you too,' 1 answered, with such a transport of joy ns 
prevented me from accurately beating the letters : * your exiled 
friends, whoir I met in Switrcrland, and whom I have loved, 
spoke of you, and told me how dear you were to Italy and to 
themselves. Some faithful patriots of Milan, who lament your 
fate, have also recounted willi enthusiasm your acts and suflerixigs 
in your country's cause. And in pnsou, the best of men, the 
good Monpiaui, has made me acquainted vtlth your generous sen- 
timents. 1 esteem and admire you, I reverence you, and I thank 
God for having brought me near ycu.' 

*' He gai'e the signal that he understood me, but did not answer 
immediately. I li.stcncd anxiou.sly, and with tcaAi in my eyes. 

* Excuse my silence,' said he a few moments after ; ’ 1 am so weak 
that Jhc least effort fatigues me. 1 assure you I am delighted at 
our meeting — we will speak of our friends, of France.’ 

** I remained sSbe time with my ear against the wall, in the 
hope that he would continue ; and 1 was about to tap again, when 
Kinaldini warned me by a sUght cough. I turned towards him ; 
ho was at the door, with his finger on his lips, giving signs of 
alarm. * What is the matter ? * said I, impatiently. Hd*pointed to 
the corridor. 

** 'There they are,' whispered he. c 

** 1 advanced towards him, saying aloud, to aid his retreat, 

‘ MTill you read to me ^ | 

“ ‘ Wifiingly,’ said he, leaninjf forward, to prevent those who 
were listening from suspecting that he was so near the door. 

Then, as he did not stir, I understood that it was necessary I 
should make dbmc noise to enable him to withdraw. 

* I therefore, moved the chairs, and by means of this stratagem 
he advanced on ti|^toe to the place where I stood. There he re- 
gainf d ]\js courage and his voice, and we began to recite verses, to 
Fjieak of poets, until we hoped that our spy had decamped. Then 
Rinaldini taking me aside, repeated significantly, ‘ They were there I 
1 hcai'H them breathe.’ , 

“ ' Do you suppose they heard me ? ' 

“ ‘1 am afraid they did. When Salvotti finds that wc have i 
spoken, with Confalonieri, woe unto us I Heaven knows what pu- I 
nishment may await us. They are continually watching the I 


Count's door. I implore you, if you speak again with him, be 
brief ; 1 am on thorns ail the time.' 

** Such was the happy chance, or rather the will of Providence, 
which brought me into connexion, for the first time, with him 
whose captivity 1 was doomed to sbme for many years." 

here we pause ; but shall resume the narrative in our next 
Number. 


BFFKCTS OF F.DUCATrON. 

At an annual meeting of the British aadfForeign School Society, 
Mr. Fowell Buxton once related the following anecdote : — It had 
been his misfortune, I'.hen very ybunQ;, to live with a gentleman 
whose prejudices agarnst the improvement of the poor wire 
nipnerous and inveterate. There were, in that gentleman’s oj)i 
nion, three great causes of the demoralisation of the poor— reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and whenever a quarrel took place in Ins 
neighbourhood, he was in the habit of saying, **That is 
of education." If a theft or murder were committed, "There," 
be would say, " is another test of the bad effects if education " 
In speaking of his own steward, this hater of human imiirovcmeot 
would say, ** That man — to his credit be it spoken — is not able to 
read a word or to write a figure ; and yet he is, perhaps, the best 
accountant in the county." It was natural enough to inquire b} 
what process of memory the steward kept his accounts. This was 
shown. A drawer was produced : in one compaitment there was 
a pared of beans, in another a parcel of peas, and in the remaining' 
divisions there wore various descriptions of gram. These were tliL 
symbols of vaiious debts and payments, which, with the aid of i 
stiong memory, the steward kept with great exactness, until niu 
night a rat broke into his account-box, and down went tlie 
account of what was due fiom various tenants, and all was thronii 
into the wildest confusion and doubt.,, From that moment he (Mi 
Buxton) had been a convert to the superiority of written or printed 
symbols. 


THE REGULAR TORN-DOWNER. 

Amongst tlie various dasses of unfortunates whose cxtirml 
appearance bespeaks the misery of their condition, which tJu 
streets ol' e^'cry city and town exhibit, there is one in pai ticulai 
which has long had a large share of our especial attention. This 
class consistr of a certain description of individuals in thelDt 
stage of shahbiness as to apparel, and who yet have about tlum 
something of the appearance of having been once in better circum 
stances. t 

• At first, from having noticed only two or three unfortuu.ilcs ol 
the kind alluded to, w^c set them down as mere varieties of a spcdcs , 
but a dittlc further observation, by discovering to us that thev 
were "pretty numerous, satisfied" us that they formed a clash— a 
distinct and separate class. A% such, then, we are now to con- 
sider them. 

By whaf accident, or combination of accidents, the torn-downi r 
has been reduced to the uhhappy state in which we ,fifid him, vih'^ 
but himself can tell ? His is a curious history, full o( odd cin'nm- 
stances and incidents, and unlucky chances, with (this is invarn 
bly the case) a certain groundwdfk of dissipation, which has }io<i 
— althoug}^ the unfortunate himself dors not see, or will not o«n 
‘it — the effect of lessening the benefits of all his advantages, and of 
aggravating the evils of all his misfortunes. 

The torn'ldowner, then, is dissipated ; he is desperately so. Ht* 
will go through fire and water for drink — ^he will submit to sny 
privation for drink he will do anything for drink. 

' “ Back and side go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand go cold. 

But belly, God send thoo good ale enough, 

, Whether it bo new or old,” 

Is now his creed ; and in the spirit of devotion to the lankaid cx« 
pres£>ei^ in the above does he heart and soul concur. 

Tlic torn- downer does nothing now — nolhing whatever; f"'* 
nobody will have anything to do with him ; so, finding himself 
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thuithrowo off by ths vorldf he throw! off the world in tum, an4 hwd^ the pff of some charitable fiiend. It fite very iudif- 


rommencefl a career of mdependeut starration. Kith and kuHie 
abjurea^they, however, having Jret abjured him— and connects 
himself with an entirely new set, gentlemen who, like himself, 
having been disgusted and annoyed witl^the crushing and squeez. 
ing, and difficulty of keeping their places in society, have with- 
drawn from its pressure to hover on its skirts, and to contemplate 
with a philosophic eye the vain and anxious turmoil from which 
they have retired. The tom-downer, in fact, absolutely acquire^ 
a rortain citizen-of-the-world sort of look ; a bland, expansive kind 
of expression, indicatAe of an entire exemption from all the cares, 
and passions, and prejudice oMife. He j^as got above them all. 

It has been already hinted, that the torn- dopnbr, who, we may 
as well add, is also a kind of drunken philosopher, is ip a 
deplorable state as to externals ; buf tilts is a department of his 
entii^ composition worthy of some special cousideration. 

In the attire of the subject of our sketch, however wretched it 
may bo, there may always be perceived an attempt at something 
above tbc mechanic or tradesman — solhething approximating to his 
former condition — something which he desires should distinguish 
him from the vulgar herd of idle dissipators, with whom he feels 
sensitively conscious he might otherwise be classed. With the 
torn-downer, then, the surtout is a favourite article of dress ; so 
is the drab or brown hat. In these, then, especially the former, 
yo\i very generally find him attired. 

The surtout is in a deplorable condition : it is bleached and 
threadbare, cruelly and mercilessly brushed, sorely battered about 
the button-boles, torn at |he pockets, and minus all the buttons 
heliind. Still, it is a surtout, and, being so, forms one of the 
desired murks of distiiietioii. A white neckcloth too is often 
aimed ut, and occasioimlly uccomplifahed ; but the surtout buttoned 
(lose upon an old grt^asy black atock is the most general fashion 
and wear of the torn-downer. There is something, by the way, in 
this desperate sort of pretension in the article of dress that greatly 
adds to the squalor of his appearance. He looks ic^mtely more 
n retched than the open, undisguised mendicant. Tiie latter's 
rags bespeak poverty indeed, but the former's bUaehed surtout 
and battered white hat give an idea of a state of desperation an^ 
wretchedness far beyond what mere poverty would suggest. 

AiiothiT peculiarity in the clothes of 4lie torn-downer is, that 
Iht'y never seem to fit him. They do not seem to have been made , 
for him ; neither have they. They are the cast-off clothes of 
some acquaintance who knew him in his better days ; and lienee, os 
formerly alluded to, the supei4or sort of cut observable in his 
apparel, however wretched it mly otherwise be. 

There is something worth noting, too, in adbther circiirabtance 
relating to the ])reBent department of our subject. Select uiiy par- 
ticular infliyidual of the class of whonTwe are speaking ; keep him 
in your eye for some time, and you will perceive hk outer man 
gradually progressing, day by day, from shabbinels to utter despe- | 
ration. You will perceive evVy thing about him getting rapidly I 
into the last stage of decay : the bleached and dilaplj^uted surtout . 
becoming more and more bleached aj[id dilapidated ; the baked, 
battered, and shapeless drab hat becoming more bakec, battered, 
and shapeless. Marking this, you begin to wonder how matters 
are to end, how far shabbinesa can he carried ; and, above all, 
how or where on earth your torn-downer is to get his outer man 
renovated. A crisis you see is approaching, and it is on:; in which 
you begin to feel an interest. You see that your man cannot possibly 
hold out much longer, and marvel greatly what turn affairs will 
take in Uio end ; wdien, lo ! just at this cptical moment, all pour 
curiosity, all your speculations, are pdt an end to, by the sudden 
appearance of your torn-downer in gif entire new rig,— that is, 
^cw with rofoioiice to hiia^ but it ia» of course^ all second* 


fereiitly, being either too wide or too narrow, too long or too 
short ; but it is, on the whole, in tolerable order, and, although 
palpably never intended for its present wearer, is a most desirable 
and timeous acquisition. • 

Whenevet then^we speak from a series of observations all 
confirmatory of the fact— the torn- downer gets into the lost stage 
of desperation as to apparffi, he is sure to bur^t upon you one day 
in a state of entire renovation — a renovation extending from top to 
toe, froA shoe to hat. A new rig is certain to come from som% 
quarter or o^er ; aud we rather think our friend relies on this, 
— that he reposes on the feeling that somebody must and will 
supply him with a new suit when a new suit can no Icffiger be 
delayed. 

Klevated by the comfortable sensations imparled hy bis new in- 
teguments, the poor torn-dovuier begins to look a^ittle large, to 
hold his head considerably higher than usual. If he carries a 
stick, he now shoufdcrs ft with au easy, careless kind of air, and in 
his manner altogether presents a sort of ludicrous caricature of 
the indepeiglent gentleman. 

Heaven knows how the toru-downor * lives ! It is a mystery. 
But a«btill greater is w^rre he lives. Wc verily believe no buffiaa 
being but himself kinyvB this. It iw in some strange^ut ofithe-* 
way and interminable purlieu of the City. W'e ha\e frequently 
endeavoured totruee him to his quarters, but never yet buceecded. 
His turnings, and windings, and douhlingb, through narrow alleys 
and tortuous pastsages. were sure lo throw us out in the long-run, 
and to bdiile all attempts at seeing him fairly kctinellyd. 

Wc have said tliat Uie torn-duvMier due^ nothing, and this is 
true of him generally ; bat luj someLime.s clerks a little for small 
concern *(, for he writes a capital business-hand, figures well, and 
is altogether rather a shrewd and clever sort of person. He 
may be found, then, oecusioiiHily putting in oide»* ijie greasy hiero- 
glyphical books and lung-winded unintelligible aei'ounts of some 
small huekstery busincFS. But his la\ourite employment is 
clerking lo a publican ; for here there is always something in the 
way of drink going, and even although there should not be so 
much of thih as he could wish, the very idea of being amongst it, 
as it were, is delightful to him. 

If the torii-downer be, ashe frequently is, a broken-down lawyer, 
then he picks up a trifle now and then, mostly, however, slill in 
the shape of di ink, by teaching Kinall rogiu^ry to small swindling 
bankrupts, whom he puts in the ^ay of f/oi/iff their creditors. 


ItiniO-ADMIU.VlIOX IM.RXICIOL'S. * 

Of all that is pernicious in admiration, the adifiiratiou of befoes 
is the most periiii’ious ; and how dedusiou should have made us 
admire what virtue should teach us to hate and loathe, is among 
the sadifest evidences of human weakness and folly. The rriinew 
of heroes seem lost in the vastness of the field they occupy. A 
lively idl’a of the mise.hicf they do, of the misery they create, 
seldom penelrutcs the mind through the delusions with which 
tlnyightlessuess and falsehood have surrounded tlndr iiatnes and 
deeds. Is it that the magnitude of the evil is too gigantic for en-« 
trance ? We read of twenty thousand men killed in a battle, with 
no other feelings than that “ it was a glorious «ctbry.'* Twenty 
thousand, or ten thousand, wdiat rock 7ec of flieir sufferings ? The 
hosts who perished are evidence of the coiupleteness of the 
triumph ; and the completenebS of triumph is tj^e measure of merit, 
aud the glory of the eonqueror. Our sehoqlmastcrs, and the im- 
moral books they so often put into Our hands, havc^iiisp^red ub 
with au affection fur heroes ; and the hero is mure heroic in pro- 
portion to the number of the slain — add a cipher, not one iota is 
added to^)ur disapprobation. Fffur or two figures give lutio more 
eftntiment of ])aiii than one figure;, wliile tliey add marvelously to 
the grandeur and splendour of our vietor. Let us draw forth om* 
individual from those thousands, or tens of thousands his leg 
Uis been shivered by one bull, his jaw broken by another— he is 
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bfctbed in his own blood, and that of hi^fcllows,— yet he lives, toi> 
fared by thirst, fainting, famishing. He is but one of .tbt twenty 
thousand - one of the actors and sufTerers in the scene of the hero's 
glory— and of the twenty thousand there is scaroely one whose 
snflfermg or death will not be the centre of a circle of misery. 
Look again, admirers of that hero ! Is not this wretchedness ? 
Because it is repeated ten, ten hundred, ten thousand times, is not 
this wretchedness ? — BenihmCs Demtoloyy* ^ 


AN EVENING IN FLORENCE. 

I HAD passed an hour in the saloon of the Count of St. Leu, 
dwhose palace standi oonipiououi among those splendid nuildings 
upon the quay of the Arno, near the bridge of tlie Trinity in 
Florende. The cOunt was confined to his bed by illness ; his cus- 
tomary evening circle awaited him in vain ; it w^as at length 
announced that he was too ill to appear ; sherbet was served, and 
the guests departed. * 

Nothing is mo|p disagreeable in a strange city than an inter- 
rupted mrht iy frbicli our social arrangements for the evening 

are destroyed ; one then feels doubly a strungcr. M. de D , 

a relative of Prince Talleyrand, proposed to taheua tb the Pergola, 
where the Rosamond " of Donizetti waif to be performed, and in 
which Dupres was to sing, “Rosamond*' is a feeble coinposi- 
tion. It is said of this work, that the composer had been cap- 
tured by brigands, mfho led him to their rave, anfi, with their 
bayonets bt his breast, eompeUed him to write an opera. “ Rosa- 
mmid," written in one night, was the resqlt, * 

* We apfivoached the Pergola ; tlie street wag dark, and the 
theatre closed. Soincnne of the nriglibourlh)od informed us, that 
Duprez was to sing at the Palazzo Pucci, in a concert given by a 
celebrated vocalist. 

“ We may as well proceed to the Palazzo Pucci," said our 
conductor with a smile ; and away we went. 

The street was full of carrioges, and the hall crowded with 
people. It '/iras impossible to obtain a plnee for one, and we were 

three. M. de D observed, that he wuh well acquainted with 

the owner of the palace, a wealthy Englishman, who often in- 
dulged in the generous practice of loaning his ball and his lustres 
to artists for these occasions. “ We must obtain admission at all 
hazards," added he; “ 1 have just heard that Duprez is to sing 
two ariM from, * Toll,' and that is worth more than the whole of 
' Rosamond.' Wait for me but one minute." 

He leaned up the steps with the light and confident tread of a 
favoured family friend. 

The minute Lasted an hour. At length we saw him returning, 
and, as he opproached, he threw up hia arms in token of ill suc- 
cess. There were already more people in the hall than it would 
bold ; even the owner bad himself retired to make room for 
strangers, ('onld hospitality farther* go } 

“ We will to the Countess Survilliers," said M. de D ; “ I 

have not seen her for live weeks, and will introduce you to her." 
We gladly acceded to the proposal, and our carriage was soon roll- 
ing along the dark and solitary streets leading to the Ponte Vecchio. 
(trussing the Arno, we penetrated a sombre and dila])idated 
suburb, where one )gpuld liardly think of seeking for a queen's 
palace.. It seemed, indeed, as if we ourselves were going into 
exile. 

The carriage 'stopped before jk high trellis ; the servant pulled 
the liell ; it seemed like ringing at the door of an Egyptian tomb, 
so many were the answering echoes, and so solemn was tkfc silence 
of the )>laoe. At length the slow movement of a porter was heard. 

Before opening, he asked our names. M. de D g^ave his, 

which was known to almost every porter in Florence; and^the gate 
swung upon its hinges. 

The dark and deserted court through which we passed was 

• rendered stUlmore dismal by the dyifag flicker of a solitary lantern. 

We asoended y broad, resounding staircase; M. de D , after 

very cavalierly di&m^lng the old porter, opened the first door of 
the apartments, qpd conducted us to the grand reception-room. 

Two ladies were in the saloon. One of them, the ci-devant 
Queen of Spun, appeared to have been asleep upon a sofa, and 
aroused by the noise «of our entrance. The other, the Princess 
Charlo&, l^r daughter, was occupied in drawing at a small table. 
The Countess Survilliers welcomed us by a graceflil inclination of 
the head, and with at motion of. the hand pointed out to us our 
scats. Vihe was ill, and suffering much ; her pale countenancf, 
however, yet retained ita noble *dnd dignified expression. The 
Princess Charlotte discontinued her drawing, yet preserved a cold 
and melancholy demeanour. We knew not bow to introduce con* 
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versatioD ; no one apoke ; M. de D— — himsolf, with his adveu. 
fti^us boldness, acquired by constant intercourse with the world, 
was constrained and lilept. ’ 

The impression made u|mn me by this group may well be 
imagined. It was the first time I had seen the countess, and 1 
understood nothing of this extraordinary silence in a Florentine 
saloon, where the winged words generally fly so rapidly, and all 
seem to speak in chorus. I first leAmed, alas I after leaving the 
palatse,' how much of meaning and consecrated etiquette there was 
in this reception. 

I knew not, at the time, that a dreadful calamity had recently 
ifallcn upon this exiled family ; I knew no|. that this young and 
lovely princess was the widow of that unfortunate Napoleon, the 
son of Hortense, who had met a violent detffh in Romagna. Time 
had robbed the catastrophe of none of its horrors, which were 
constantly present to the minds of these sad mourners. But, 
instead of tears, prevailed that deep-seated, inexhaustible, and un- 
eoqquerable sorrow, which still endures when the bluck crape has 
faded, and ceases but witl>thfi last tbrgh of the broken heart. A 
widow of eighteen years, and in what manner widowed ? There 
are some misfurtunes so dreadful, that they momeuUriki shake 
even a settled and unwavering faith in the righteouvicss of God's 
providence. 'J'hore are calamities, entirely out of the usual course 
of human events, apparently intended for the special affliction uf 
some devoted individual, and resulting from a combination of cii. 
cumatances so strange and frightful, that to the sceptic they 
naturally seem to emanate from the Spirit of Evil. It was nut 
enough that a young girl, full of grace and spirit, like this I’riiuvc.s 
Cfiarlutte, at an age usually gilded by the sunshine of careless joy, 
should he called to mourn all those illustrious dead viho, to us, 
are merely the brilliant subjects of universal history, but to her 
were near relatives and dear friends. A ray of happiness seemed 
at last to fall upon the innocent exile ; a happy marriage had ])U'- 
pared for her a brilliant future, and given her the most delightful 
residence in that city of refuge for ilie unfortunate — beautiful 
Florence; it had blessed her with utalth, honour, love. Rut, 
alas! ere the bridal garland had yet lost its freshness or its fra- 
grance, ere the last echoes of the marriage hymn had yet ceased, 
commenced the solemn requiem for the loved, the lost, the dead ! 

1 remained au hour in this abode of sorrow, during oil which 
time but few words were interchanged. Although exerting mysilf 
to restrain a childish curiosity, I could not refrain from an occa- 
lional glance at the objects around me. The saloon was spacimm, 
splendidly^ gilded, and luxuriously furnished. In one of ihusu 
moments when the Princess Cliarlotte had made a successful effort 
to combat busy memory, that she might speak ou other subjects 
tha/i that whieh incessantly occupied her heart, she obMcrved to 
ffie that this pakme had formerly belonged to the Prince Demidofl, 
of whom her family had purchased it. This noble building, now 
HO silent and solitary, of which two sorrowing women weic tl.i* 
sole inhabitants, had tlfcn witnessed all those brilliant festival; 
given by the rich Muscovite to the descendants of the Gucifs ami 
the Ghibcllines. How instructive, how full of change, is the history 
of a palace ! As joy dies awoy in the hearts of men, so also ex- 
pire the*flamcH of the lustres ; the mournful darkness of the 
saloon aflordb its silent sympathy to suffering humanity. 

The amiable princess seemed desirous of making compensation 
for the sad constra'int which circumstances had imposed on us all. 
Twice towards the end of our visit were her pale features lighted 
up with a faint, sweat smilen She showed to us her album, which 
contained m^ny beautiful emanations from her own* mbid and 
heart. • 

It was not without hmnid eyes that we took our leave. No 
word was spoken in the carriage and the whole city seemed to 
have cauffht a shade of our sadness. The Arno murmuringly rip- 
pled by the isundaiions of the old Ghibelllne mansions u])on its 
bifliks ; the rising moon shed its pale light upon the cypress wood 
which frowns above the Villa Strozzi ; and the illuminated clock 
upon the dark tower of the old palace indicated the hour of eleven, 
when, amid rongenial stillness and gloom, we reached our hotels. 

Early in IS.'lfl, “ Princess Charlotte, daughter of the King Joseph 
Napoleon, died at Sarzana, on her way from Florence to Genoa 
fordhe benefit of her health. Her decease produced great regret 
where she was known, from her taste for the arts, for which she 
possessed remarkable talents. Since her youth she had been in 
exile with her family, but still entertained an enthusiastic affection 
for •France. She residfd with the Queen Julia, her mother, in 
Frankfort and Brusaels, tilT the death of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
She traversed the Atlanti(f‘tQ offer consolation to her father, then 
in the United States, the feeble state of her mother’s health htviog 
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prevented her from going. Princess Charlotte retnrneds to 
Europe in 1822, and she was united to a prince worthy cfber. 
Prince Napoleon. His prematuM death had deeply affected her ; 
and in her turn she has been suwlenly taken away by the breaking 
of a blood-vessel.'' 



PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


BY WASHINGTON IRYINO. 

It is the common lamentation of Spanith historiographers, th^ 
for an obscure and mtAanchoIy space of time immediately succeed 
iug the conquest of tlfcir country by the Moslems, its history is a 
mere wilderness of dubious Jfacts, groundless fables, and rash 
exaggerations. Lrarncd m%n, in cells an(f cloisters, have worn out 
their lives in vainly endeavouring to connect (ncongruous events, 
and to account for startling imQyobahilities, recorded of*thi8 
period. The worthy JeAit, Padre Shares, declares that, for 
niorf ymn forty years, during which he had been employed in 
theological egntroversy, he had never found any so obscure and 
inexplicable as those which rise out of this portion of Spanish 
history, and that the only fruit of* an indefatigable, prolix, and 
even prodigious study of the subject was a melancholy and morti- 
fying state of indecision. 

During this apocryphal period flourished Pclayo, the deliverer 
of Spain, whose name, like that of William Wallace, will evci^ie 
linked with the glory of his country ; but linked, in like manner, 
by u bund in which fact and fiction arc inextricably inter w'oven. 

The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, which, though wild 
mid fanciful in the extreme, is frequently drawn upon for early 
fiicls by Spanish historians, professes to give the birth, parentage, 
mid whole course of fortugc of Pelayo. without the least doubt or 
hesitation. It makes him a sun of the Duke of Cantabria, and 
descended, both by father and mother’s side, from the Gothic 
kings of Spain. I shall pass over the romantic story of his child- 
hood, and shall content myself with a scene of his youth, which 
was passed in a castle among the Pyrenees, under the eye of his 
widowed and noble-minded mother, who caused him to be 
instructed in everything befitting u cavalier of gentle bitth. While 
the sous of the nobility were revelling amid the Measures of a 
licentious court, and sunk in that vicious and effeminate indulgence 
whicli led to the perdition of unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, 
in his rugged mountain-school, was steeled to alUkinds of hardy 
exercises. A great part of his time was spent in hunting the 
hears, the wild boars, and the wolves, viith which the Pyrenees 
abounded ; and so purely and chastely was he brought up by his 
good lady-mother, tliat, if the ancient chronicle from which I draw 
niy facts may be relied on, he had attained his one-aud-twentieth 
year without having once sighej fci woman ! ^ 

Nor were his hardy contests ^onhned to the wild beasts of the 
forest. Occasionally he had to contend witJi adversaries of a 
mure formidable character. The skirts and de^cs of these 
border mountains were often infested marai^ers from the Gallic 
plains of Gascony. The Gascons, says an old chroi|^cler, were a 
people whe used smooth words when expedient, hut force when 
they had power, and were ready to lay their hands on everything 
they met. Though poor, the^ were proud; for there was not 
one who did not plume himself on being a hidalgo, gr the son of 
somebody. • 

At the head of a band of these ncely hidalgos of Gascony was 
one Arnaud, a broken-down cavalier. He and four cf his fol- 
lowers were well armed and mounted; the rest were a set of 
scamper-grounds on foot, furnished with darts and ja veins. They 
were the terror of the border, — here to-day and gone to-morrow — 
sometimes in one pass, sometimes in another. They would make 
sadden inroads into Spain, acour the roads, plunder the country, 
nnd were over the mountains and faraway, before a force could bo 
collected to pursue them. e • 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher of Bordeau.x. 
who was a merchant trading with Biscay* set out on a jaumey for 
^et province. As he intended to sojourn there for a season, he 
^ok with him his wife, who was a goodly dame, and his daughter, 


a gentle dhmsel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to look 
upon. He was attended by a trusty clerk from his oomptoir, 
and a man-servant ; while anq^her servant led a hackney, laden 
with bags of money, with which he intended to purchase merchan- 
dise. 

When t^e Gascons heard of this wealthy merchant and his 
convoy passing through the mountains, llfey thanked their stars, 
for they considered all peaceful men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent 
by Providence for the benefit of hidalgos like themselves, of valour 
end geiAle blood, who lived by the sword. Placing themselvea hi 
ambush in g, lonely defile by ^hich the travellers had to pans, 
they silently awaited their coming. In a little while they beheld 
them approaching. The merchant was a fair, portly mhn, in a 
buff Burcoat and velvet cqp. Ilis looks bespoke the good cheer of 
his native city, and he was mounted on a stately, well-fed steed, 
while his wife and daughter paced gently on p^frjys by his side. 

The travellers had advanced some distance in the defile, when 
the Bandolefos rushed ^forth and assailed them. The merchant, 
though but little u.«ed to the exercise of arms^ and unwieldy in^hia 
form, yet made valiant defence, having his wife and daughter and 
moncj’^^hugn *^t hazard. He was wounded in two places, and 
oyerjiowercd ; one of his servants was* slain, the otlicr took to 
flight* '% 

The freebooters then began to ransack for spoil, hu^werr disnp* 
pointed at not findifig the wealth they had expected. Putting 
their swords to the breast of the trembling mei chant, they de- 
manded where he had concealed his treasure, and learned from 
him of the hackney that was following, laden with money. Over- 
joyed at this inteliigence, they bound their eapljvc.s to trees, and 
awaited the arrival of the golden sjioil. j 

On this same day Pelayo was out with his huntsmen among the 
mountains, and had token his stand on a rock, at a narrow pa.s 5 , to 
await the sallying fortli of a wild boar. Close by him was a pace 
conducting a horse, and at the saddle-bow hung his armour ; for 
he always prepared for fight among these border mountains. 
While thus posted, the servant of the merchant came flying from 
the robbers. On beholding Pelayo, he fell on his knees, ami 
implored his life ; for he supposed him to be one of the band. It 
was some time before he could he relieved from his terror and 
made to tell his story. When Pelayo heard of the robbers, he 
concluded they were the crew of Gascon liidalgos upon the 
scamper. Taking his armoqy from the page, he put on his helmet, 
slung his buckler round his neck, took lance in hand, and mount 
ing his steeiV compelled the trembling servant to guide him to tlu* 
scene of action. At the same time he ordered the page to seek 
bis huntsmen, and summon them to liis nssist.iucc. 

WTheii the robbers saw I'cluyo advancing through th'^ forc.st 
with a single attendant on foot, and beheld ills rich armour spark, 
ling in the sun, they thought a new prize had fallen into their 
hands ; and Arnaud and two of Jiis companion^, mounting their 
horses, advanced to meet him. As they approached, Pelayo sta- 
tioued hhnself in a narrow pass between two rocks, where he could 
only be assailed in front, and bracing his buckler and lowering bis 
lance, ayaited their coming. 

“ Who and what are yc ? " cried he; and what seek ye in 
thi^land?" 

<* We are huntsmen," repUed Arnaud ; "and, U! our game* 
runs into our toils." • 

“ By my faith," replied Pelayo, "thou wilt find the game more 
readily roused than taken ! Have at thee for a tillain ! " 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse and riyi full speed upon 
him. The Gascon, not expecting so suddgn an attack from a 
single horseman, was taken by surprise. He hastily ^uAied hU 
lance, but it merely glanced on the shield of Pelayo, who sent his 
own through the middle of hU bieast, and*thrcw him ou^ of bis 
siyldle to the eartli. One of the other robbers made A Pelayo, 
and wounded him slightly in the side, but received a blow from the 
sword of the latter, which cleft his skullcap and sank into his 
j brain. His companion, seeing him fall, put spurs to his steed 
I and galloped off through the forest. 
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Beholding several other robbers on foot coming np^ Pelayo 
returned to his station between the rocks, where he was assailed 
by tljem all at once. He received two of their darts on his buckler, 
a javelin razed his cuirass, and, glancing down, wounded his 
horse. Pelayo then rushed forth and struck one of fhe robbers 
dead ; the others beholding several huntsmen advancing, took to 
flight, but were pursued, and several of them taken. 

The good merdiant of Bordeaux and his family beheld this 
scene with trembling and amazement, for never had th^y looked 
'Spon such feats of arms. They considered Don Pelayo as a 
leader of some rivjil band of robbers ; and when ih;. bonds were 
loosed by which they were tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and 
implored mercy. The females were soonest undeceived, especially 
the daughter ; for the damsel was stru^ with the noble counte- 
nance and gentlft demeanour of Pelayo, and said to herself— 
** Surely nothij^ evil can dwell in so goodly and gracious a form.** 

Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed from yuck to rock, 
and was answered by shouts and horns from various parts of the 
mountaiuB. The merchant's heart misgave him at thobe signala, 
and especially when he beheld more than forty men gathering 
from glen and thicket. They were clad in huntera’ ureases, and 
armed witL bonr-spears, darts, and hunting swords ; and many 
, of Uiem led hounds in long leashes. Ail this was a new and wild 
■rene to tfte astonibhed merchant ; nor wer^his fears abated when 
he saw his servant aiiproaching with the hackney, laden with 
money-bags ; " for of a certainty," said he to himself, this will 
be too tempting a spoil for these wild hunters of the mountains.** 

Pelayo, however, took no more notice of the gold than if it had 
been so much dross ; at which the honebt burgher marvelled 
ezceedingly. He ordered that the wounds of the merchant 
should be dressed, and his own examined. On taking olf his 
cuirass, his wound was found to be but slight ; but his men were 
so exasperated at seeing his blood, that they would have put the 
captive robbers po instant death, had he not forbidden them to do 
them any harmu 

The huntsmen now made a great Are at the foot of a tree, and 
bringing a boar which they bad killed, cut off portions, and 
roasted them, or broiled them on the coals. Then drawing forth 
loaves of broad from their wallets, they devoured their food half 
raw, with the hungry relish of huntsmen and mountaineers. The 
merchant, his wife, and daughter looked at all this, and wondered ; 
for they had never beheld so savage if repost. 

Pelayo then inquired of them if they did not desire to eat : they 
were too much in awe of him to decline, though they felt a loath- 
ing ot the thought of partaking of this hunter’s fare ; but he 
ordered a linen cloth to be spread under the shade of a great oak, 
on the grassy margiur'^f a clear running stream ; and to their asto- 
nishment they were served, not with the flesh of the boar, but with 
dainty cheer, such as the merchant had scarcely hoped to find out 
of the walls of his native city of 'Bordeaux. 

The good burgher was of a community renowned for rastrono- 
mic prowess : his fears having subsided, his appetite was now 
awakened, and he addressed himself manfolly to the viands that 
were set before him. His daughter, however, could not eat ; her 
eyes were ever and anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, whom she 
, regarded with gratitude for his protection, and admiration foi'his 
valour : and now that he had laid aside his helmet, and she beheld 
his lofty countenance glowing with manly beauty, she thought him 
something more ^han mortal. The heart of the gentle donzella, 
•ays the ancient chronicler, was kind and yielding; and bad 
Pelayo thought fllfto ask the greatest boon that love and beauty 
could lestow— dottbiless meaniug her fair hand-^he could not 
have had (nt cruelty to say him nay. Pelayo, however, had no 
such thoughts : the love of woman had never yet entered his 
heart ;'*«ad though he regarded the damsel as the fairest maiden 
lie had ever behfild, her beauty caused no perturbation in tiis 
breast. 

When the repast was over, Pelayo offered to conduct the mer- 
chant and his family through the defiles of the mountains, lest they 


sho'uld be molested by any of the scattered band of robbers. The 
bodies of the slain marauders were buried, and the corpse of the 
servaut was laid upon one of tKe horses captured in the battle. 
Having formed their cavalcade, they pursued their way slowly up 
one of the steep and winding passes of the Pyrenees. 

Te ward sunset, they arrived at the dwelliug of a holy hermit. 
It was hewn out of the living rock ; there was ■ cross over the 
door, and before it wasji great spreading oak, with a sweet spring 
of water at its foot. The body of the fai|hful servant who had 
fallen in the defence of his lord was buried close by the wail of 
this sacred retreat, and the hermit promiseiTto perform mosses for 
the re])08e of his sou}. Then Pslayo obtained from the holy 
father consent tHat^the pnerchant's wife and daughter should pass 
the night within his cell ; and the hermit made beds of moss fur 
them, and gave them his Vro^diction the damsel found little 
rest, so much were her thoughts occupied by the youthful (|}iani- 
pion who had rescued her from death or dishonour. « 

Pelayo, however, was visited by no such wanderiir^ of the mind, 
but, wrapping himself in his mantle, slept soundly by the foun- 
tain under tlic tree. At midnight, when everything was buried iii 
deep repose, he was awakened from his sleep, and beheld the 
hermit before him, with the beams of the moon shining upon Ins 
silver hair and beard. 

" This is no time,** said the latter, to be .sleeping ; arise, and 
listen to my worda, and hear of the great work for which thou art 
chosen I ** 

Then Pelayo arose, and seated himself on a rock, and the Iut- 
mit continued his discourse : — 

** Behold,** said he, " the ruin of Spain is at hand ! If will hr 
delivei ed into the hund^ of sti angers^ and will become a prey to 
the bjioiler. Us children will be slain, or carried into captivity ; 
or such as may escape these evils will harbour with the beasts of 
the forest or the eagles of the mountain. The thorn and bi amble 
will spring up where now arc seen the corn-field, the vine, and 
the olive ; and hungry wolves will roam in place of pcareful fioek:) 
and herds. But thou, my son, tarry not thou to see these things, 
for thou can^t not prevent them. Depart on a pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of our Clessed Lord in Palestine ; purify thyself by prayei ; 
enrol thyself ip the order of chivalry ; and prepare for the gient 
wofk of the redemption of thy country ; for to thee it will he 
given- to raise it from the depth of its affliction." 

Pelayo would have inquiicd further into the evils thus foretold, 
but the hermit rebuked his curiosity. 

Seek not to know more,’’ said he, " than Heaven is pleased (o 
reveal. Clouds and darkness cover its designs, apd jirophesy is 
never pBrmitled to lift up, but in part, the veil that reslb upon the 
future.*’’ 

The hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid himself down again 
to take repose; but sleep was a stranger to his eyes. 

When the%rst ra^ys of the rising sun shone upon the tops of tiic 
mountains, the travellers assembled round the fountjal’n beneath 
the tree, and made their roorning’B repost. Then, having received 
the benediction Y>f the hermit, they departed in the freshness of 
the day, and descended along tlie iboUow defiles leading into the 
interior of Spain. The good merchant was refreshed by sleep and 
by his mordmg’s meal ; and when he beheld his wife and daughter 
thus secure by his side, afld the hackney laden with his treasure 
close behind him, his heart was light in his bosom, aqd be carolled 
a chanson as ho went, and the woodlands echoed to his song. But 
Pelayo rode in silence, for he revolve^ in his mind the portentous 
I words of the hermit ; and the daughter of the merchant ever and 
anon stole looks at him full of tenderness and admiration, and deep 
' sighs betrayed tbe agitation of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the mountainsi where the 
foi^ests and the rocks terminated, and an ope'] and secure country 
lay before the travellen.# Here they halted, for their roads were 
widely different. When'^hey caipe to part, the merchant and his 
wife were loud in thanks and benedictions, and the good burgher 
would fain have given Pelayo the laigest of his sacks of gold ; 
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but the young man put it alide with a iimile. ** Silver and goLi»’’ 
aaid he, need 1 not ; but if I have deaerved aught at thy handa, 
give me thy prayen, ibr the pra^ra of a good man are above all 
price.” 

In the mean time the daughter had ffpoken never a word. At 
length ahe raiaed her eyea, ^hich were filled with teara, and l(|pked 
timidly at Felayo, and her bosom throbbed ; and after a violent 
struggle between atrong affection and vi^in modeaty, her heart 
relieved itself by wor^a. « 

** Senior,*' aaid ahe, 1 know that I am unworthy of the notice 
at so noble a cavalifr ; but suffer me to place this ring upon a 
finger of that hand which Jiaa^ao bravely ^rescued us from death ; 
and when you regard it, you may consider it wa a memorial of 
your own valour, and not of oue who is too humble to be remem- 
bered by you." jO • • * 

^th these words she drew a ring from her finger, and put it 
upon the finger of Felayo ; and having done this, she blushed and 
trembled at l^r own boldness, and stood os one abashed, with her 
eyes cast down upon the earth. 

Felayo was moved at the words of fhc simple maiden, and at the 
touch of her fair hand, and at her beauty, us she stood thus trem- 
bling and in tears before him ; but as yet he knew nothing of 
woman, and his heart was free from the snareb of love. ** Amiga,’* 
(friend,) said he, “ I accept thy present, and will wear it*in 
remembrance of thy goodness." So saying, he kissed her on the 
cheek. 

The damsel was cheered by these words, and hoped that she had 
awakened some tenderness in his bosom ; but it was no such thing, 
says the gra%e old chronicler, for his heart was devoted to higher 
and more sacred matters : get certain it is that he always guarded 
well that ring. 

When they parted, Felayo remained with his huntsmen on a 
cliff, watching that no evil might befal them until they were far 
beyond the skirts of the mountain ; and the damsel often turned 
to look at him, until she could no longer discern him, for the dis- 
tance and the tears that dimmed her eyes, | 

And for that he had accepted her ring, says the ancient ebroni- ! 
cler, she considered herself wedded to him in he» heart, and would 
never marry ; nor could she he brought to look with eyes of affec- 
tion upon any other man, but, for the true love Which bhe bore 
Felayo, she lived and died a virgin. And she composed a book 
which treated of love and chivalry, and the temptations of this 
mortal life; and one part discoursed ofr celestial matters, and it 
was called ** The Contemplations of Love ; " because, at the time 
she wrote it, she thought of Felayo, and of his having accepted 
her jewel, and called her by the gentle appellation of Amiga.*' 
And often thinking of him \fi tender sadness, and of l\pr never 
having beheld him more, she wpuld take the book, and would read 
it as if in his itead ; and while she repeated the.words of love which 
it contained, she would endeavour to fancy them utt^ed by Felayo, 
tud that^ stood before her. ^ • 

1 — ^ 

ATMOBPHEBIC EFFECTS. • 

We are all aware, if the Vi'^ther be damp and foggy, that a 
listless and languid state is produced ; whilst during dry weather, 
however cold it may be, there is a feeing of light-htarteduess and 
cheerfukiess pervading the whole systom* In the first instafice 
the atmosphere is robbing us of our electricity, which it greatly 
absorbs ; ui the lattei^ case the dryness of the air i^ such, that it 
leaves us in possession of the electricity which seems to belong to 
us : hence the buoyancy oi^ spirits on the cold and frosty days of 
December and January, and the suicidal despondency of November ; 
and honce the elasticity, the hfe and animation of the Frenchmipi — 
the sluggish heavy movement of the Dutchman — the variable feel- 
ings of the Englishman, one day full of hope and cheerfulness, 
■nd the next at war with himself and all the rest of mankind. 
To every one, in damp moist conditions (ff the atmosphere, fiannel 
is a great comfort, bat silk is the mostsisnul covering of the body : 
it is by ihr the best friend anib comforter that can be applied. We 
know that if a silk handkerchief be perfectly dry, lightning the 
Bkoit aacnm ^in te*! could not pass through it, lo decided a non- 


conductor Is it; hence, if worn neat to the skin, the air cannot 
absorb the electricity of the human body. Silk waistcoats, draw- 
ers and Blockings of the same material, are of the greatest service 
during the humid state of the wfiiter months of this country. The 
hypochondriac, the nervous, will derive from them more benefit 
than from t^e most active tonic, and they will prove a more invi- 
gorating cordial than any spirituous dram ; nor are the effects tran- 
sient, fur a buoyancy oS spirits and an agrAable warmth are thus 
diffused over the whole frame. Fatieuts, too, during mercurial 
infiuence, ore much better wrapped in silk than even when confined 
to bed.>-^JL>r. Sigmond* 

• 

• " 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE. * 

* NO. V. • 

WILKS UP(fW THE LSI. AND OK llONAK. 

This island lies in the river opjtosite to the cjty of Canton, and 
is about eight miles in length, and nearly one-thir(f of that in its 
greatest breoslth. Its sUn|)e and position will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the map of* the Canton river, No. GG. It has long been 
^ well known to foreign visitors, as it has afforded them space /or 
inhaling sweet draughts of fresh air, and for enjoying the whole., 
some effects of recreative exercise. 1 he.ve heard of quarrels and 
fights^which took place between foreigners and uatives* and Igive 
witnessed what would Ifuve ended in something of the same kiud^ 
had 1 not interposed pbut 1 must do*the (Chinese the to say, 

that I think tlie strangers were most worthy of blame. They 
condescended to resent the abuse of a few dirty urchins, or ven- 
tured to take greater liberties than the laws against trespassing 
allowed them, and so words led to blows, and valour was over- 
matched by numbers. A traveller might traverse the length and 
breadth of the island, and never meet more serious opposition than 
what a little coolness, set off by a little philanthropy, might fairly 
( overcome. A great number of tanka-boats hover near the landing- 
places in front of the factories to convey passengers to the island, 
the Fa Te Gardens, or to any other place whither inclination may 
lead them. As we descend towaids the point of Embarkation, the 
boat- women, guessing our object, are always loud uud pressing lu 
their invitation, and prefer their several claim.swith an enthusiasm 
that seems to have something of real friendship about it. These 
boats are the epitom^c of a dwelling-house, and preseutull the most 
eHsentiul comforts in miniature. The visitors are of course intro- 
duced into the principal apartment, which is not furnished with 
moveable seats, as at Macad, but has a settle extending round it, 
whereon we range ourselves, and find shelter from the wind ami the 
rain, or from tlie torrid rays of the suii in summer. For neatness 
the apartment can scarcely find ai^equal ; which distinguishing at- 
tribute in the Chinese character is nowhere displayed in^a more 
engaging manner than in one of these fitting habitations. A 
corner is generally occupied by a niche, or, in humble phraseology, 
a cupboard, dedicated to some deity, or to the iqpiies of departed 
ancestors. An odorous match siEokes in honour of them at dawn, 
and again at sun-down, while a candle casts its flickering gleams 
over their imaginary presence during the watches of the night. A 
Chinese landscape, a poetic conceit in graphic, or, as llie natives 
call tbdh, everlagling characierSf a patch of gilded paper, or per- 
haps a foreign print, adorns the walls of this tasteful apartment. 
But it is not unusual to see the picture of a Chinese beauty, with 
her finely-arched and pencilled eyebrows, and her eyes melting iif 
a smile of fondness. For, whatever we may choose to talk about 
the degraded condition of Chinese females, tlieir countrymen ap- 
pear to reckon handsome women among the chiSf glories of their 
land; ** Heaven above, and Soo-chow below, a city in the pro- 
vince of Keangnon, — i. c. the latter is an earthly paradise corres- 
ponding to the one in heaven, — say the coiners of (vi old adage, 
because, as a C^hinaman who spoke English indifferently well said, 
“ the wifmen there are above alU" • ^ 

• After crossing the river, whie)^ is rather ]e;gs than a Turlong in 
width, we land at a flight of steps formed by slabs of granite, and 
proceed up a narrow lane in front of an elegant little temple, and 
steer our way thence through two or three streets till we come 
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to the eide of « canal, which, like all other canala in China, if oo- 
yered witli living oreaturea, who dress their food, spread forth 
their viands, rest at noon, and sle^p at night, in a habitation like 
that which wafted us across the rirer. Tlie shops that line our 
path are meaner in their appearanceHhan those of Canton ; they 
are like them open in front, and display rice of variovft qualities, 
meat, dried fish in ahandance, &c. certain seasons of 
the year we see criokeU exposed for dde in bowls covered with 
a wire netting. These tiny insects, this, the most gambling people 
in the world, treat as fighting-cocks, and lay heavy Mts upon 
&e issue of a contest. The owner can make them chirp at 
pleasurdi which is the menace or prelude of battle, and not the 
song oC content, or the serenade of love, wherewith dream-loving 
barda have been so much enamoured. ^ 

At length we cross a bridge built of granite : by means of a pier 
or two, a few and a parapet of the same material, there is 
formed a strong and durable piece of workmanship. We next pass 
up a very narrow lane, where the tenements, afford just room 
enough for the family to squat round a talile by day, and to nestle 
upbn the floor or a pallet at night. The children are often very 
dirty, and not unfrequcntly deformed by some cutaneoqs eruption ; 
bnt the mqther is always tieat, and sometimes gay, in her attire. 
Atdhe top of this lane is a temple sheltered from the sun by the 
dofty head ^ a Pomhax or siik tree, distinguished by its fingered 
leaves, andus long pods filled with the moaf delicate “ staple" of 
silk. In Cochin China it is used for stufiing pillows and cushions, 
but it is too brittle for the distaff or the loom. In the front of 
this temple is a small area, where we often see two or three leprous 
women who in their misery come hither with a shadowy hope of 
getting Bomeirhat from the presiding deities. Frequent examples 
convince us that want generates piety or its counterfeit in China ; but 
tills phenomenon in the moral world is not, I am afraid, wholly con- 
fined to that country. Their labour, however, is in vain — for nothing 
can come of nothing — save when the philanthropic eye of some 
Christian stranger lights upon them In compassion, and the slender 
pittance of a fed copper pieces is dropped into their half.withcrcd 
hands. This disease is not like that mentioned so often in Holy 
Scripture, for in that the centre of the sore was lower than the sur- 
face of the skin, Ivif- in this the integuments or natural covering of 
the body become like a piece of board in hasdness, the features 
swollen and singularly rounded, while the extremities waste by the 
stealthy advances of this horrible malady. 1 feel no pain/' is the 
melancholy acknowledgment of the patient, who augurs from this 
fact that any cure or Bpontancous restoration are things beyond the 
bounds of hope. After the bestowment of a little charity, and a sigh 
at tlieir sad lot, we pres.s towardva ri.sing knoll, and reach a clump 
of bamboo trees, under wliich the deluded votaress burns her 
tapers, her gilded papcff, her stick of fragrant wood, and pours out 
libatloiiffto she knows not what. **What ore you doing?" in- 
quired the strangir as he gazed ujjon the varioua emblems of wor- 
ship. ** I am poor and friendle8.v, and therefore am I come to 
seek help of the deity that haunts the shade of this giren and 
shady grove," was aouiethlng like the answer she returned. A 
•cpne like this enables us to realize with homcfelt conviction what 
a forlorn, empty, and futile thing idolatry is. 

From the top of the elevation whereon we are supposed to be 
^standing, we get the first glimpse of the country, at which the lungs 
expand, the brart beats with new vigour, and the eye seems to 
drink the verdure <lhat is spread before it. The substratum or 
rock upon wliich ^this island rests is red sandstone, and conse- 
quently yields a greater proportion of clay to aid the labours of 
tillage than the pexfinsula of Macao, which is mostly composed of 
granite^' It presents few pleasing undulations, but little that 
deserves to fie called a hill— a fact that agrees very well with what 
we might expect from the nature of the rock; although ip Borneo 
Proper, *the hills, though composed of sandstone, are sharp, steeg, 
and ridgy. • ^ 

Tlie terraces which part the fields and guide our steps to 
the remoter villages are paved with granite, and are wide enough 
to allow two persons to walk abreast. The effect of these ter- 


Aegm upon the landscape is very striking, and conveys a tUeut 
voucher to the mind that industry and forethought have done their 
best to accommodate the travellcEr. They are sometimes flanked 
by lofty trees of a very beautiful kind, which were known in this 
country solely from a Chmese drawjpg, till I gave Mr. Lambert, 
who has pubUshed a magnifloent wort upon cone-bearing trees, 
specimens of the fruit and the leaves. They are a specie a of Thuja, 
which are a most engaging group of trees and shrubs. The height 
is often between fifty and a hundred feet ; the trunk is garuished 
with many clusters of wreathing and fantaatfb roots at the base, and 
is not a little remarkable for its jutting knots and protuberances at 
a greater elevation. The young shgots are of a pale green, whidi 
diversifies the colour of top, and (mpresses the beholder witli 
an idea of health and vigour. The branches are pendent ; and this 
imj^rts a waving grace to tjje whole appearance, and suits that 
fondness which we have for ease and pliancy. 

The estimate which a Chinese forms of the productive value 
of the soil does not prevent him from allowing qpiple portions 
for the interment of the dead ; and so here and there we behold 
a rising hillock consecrated ''to this purpose, lie has a peculiar 
attachment to hills, because he has learned that by their agency 
he obtains tUe buoyant and fleecy cloud, the ** upper and the 
nether springs," and the chief features in a goodly prospect: 
h^ therefore commends the relics of parent, brother, or friend 
to spots BO much affected by himself while living. The eight 
genii (six male and two female) of the n.itional mythology 
are supposed to haunt the mountain brow or the hilly ridge ; and 
thus the enchantment of idolatrous association is marshalled 
on the side of a natural choice ; for the disembodied spirit is ima- 
gined to enter at once into such happy/cllowships, and yet at the 
same time to hover about the highly-favoured dust of its corporeal 
tenement. The hearts of this people are fraught with superstitious 
notions; an inference we gather not from their statements 
when questions are put to them, but from what they do while fol- 
lowing the free and unrestrained bias of their own minds. 

On the top of a hillock devoted to the purpose just mentioned, 
stands, in midst of a sylvan scene, a Buddhist temple, of small 
elevation, but wi(£i a spacious ground-plot. Here at day-fall the 
attendant of the priests beats a large drum, shaped not unlike a cask, 
and resting byline side upon a stand. The head is made of hide, 
and kept distended by means of large, broad-headed nails. By the 
sound of this drum vespers are announced, and the priests sum- 
moned to prayer ; but ni^. unfrequently it is the only rite of worship 
for the day. We entered the temple, talked with the priests, and 
viewed the altars, on which are placed urns of various shapes and 
sizes, bu( generally in threes, two sides and the middle. The same 
I arrangegientwe see onall our chimiey. pieces, and it seems to have 
been taught us by Nature. The priests are generally a stupid race of 
men, who make a merit of knowing little and caring less about the 
** dusty" malj^erB of this life ; and hence they exert but little 
iiifluencc upon theninds of^the common people, and will never 
form any important obstacle in the path of Christianity. Not far 
from this templejve find the tombstone erected to the fiiemory of 
** Doctor Le, "a Franciscan friar, who died in l(i69 at Canton. One 
side of the inscription is in Chineie, and the other Latin. 1 may 
just remark^ that a hUl (than in the Chinese phraseology) is 
often equivalent to burial-gpund ; and henoa the poor Francisoan 
was interred in consecrated ground of the Celestial Empire. 

I As one or two of us were threadmg our way among the narrow 
streets that lay between us and the country in another direction, 
we encountered a procession of Taou priests, who followed a port- 
able altar borne by some of their attendants and a small band of 
muaic. In the course of their lustration, they visited each of the 
little chapels, gates, and niches within the district. Amidst the 
loud and ear-stunning strains of the heang teih^pr Chinese olarionet, 
and*the drum that never learned what rhythm means, my friend 
saluted and shook hands with the priests, Vho made me as they 
passed coiirteous acknowladgmeifts of the softest refinement. 
Their hair was gathered into a knot upon the crown of the head, 

I and confined in its place by a sort of wooden skewer. The reader 
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is perhaps aware that the Tartars compelled the Chinese to wal^ on both sides were covered with long labels of wIlUc written 

off the hair and leave only a small commodity upon the cron% of over witli* moral sentences. The dignified but easy manners of 
the head. The Chinaman’s queue is^ therefore, a badge of his the teacher, and the mild deportment of the youths, agreed very 
slavery, though use has taugftt him to regard tlie custom wellwiththisliterary display, affd were a proof of the effect of moral 
BOW as very becoming. Anterior to the Tartar conquest, education, though true philosophy and true religion had no share 
1G44, the hair was wreathed into a*knot upon the crown of therein. ^ 

the head, and confined in place by a pin, just like the people of We had permission, on one occasion, t(^ visit the residence of a 
Lewchew. These priests then adhere, wo see, to the ancient Hong merchant upon Chia island, which is one of the fairest sped- 
usage, because they are, as I apprehend, indigenous priests of mens of Chinese taste in the neighbourhood of Canton. It ia 
the country, and the representatives of the most ancient lacem made u]^ like the one just referred to, of a multitude of buildings, 
dotal order in the wond. It is now in a neglected state, .and seems to sympathise with its 

In one of our wAks we went to the residence of a Fokien owner, who has lost four of his sons by death. The frontage of 
gentleman, who, it seems, ^had purchase^ rank, and was therefore the first building^or portico, which leads us to the ancestoral hall, 
allowed to wear the insignia and parapl^emalia* thereof. Here- is very imposing. The caves project a good distance from the 
ditary honours are scarce things in China, and nothing is noble wall, or we should say rdlher the wall is built several feet from the 
which has not the imperial stamp to authenticate it ; and hence a margin of the roof, so as to produce the effect o^a verandah with- 
man who has not talents to achieve merit, is glad to purchase the out any violation of unity : this is supported by four pillars and 
embler^ of it by money, and so wears the ornaments of office the lateral w^lls. The pillars are square, and have very little to 
without the Incumbrance of its duties. Sinecures in China arc distinguish the bosS. Iho shafts, or the capital, from each other, 
costly, not lucrative, as with us. This residence was, as usual, a They are connected together near the top by a beam, which 
cluster of dwellings, or, in other woros, a system of roofings ; none supports the edge of the roof by means of several that are very 
of these exceeded one story in height, and the largest not more curiously ciAved, and compensate for the want of capital in the 
than twcnty.five feet in span. An edifice of this kind looks like columns. Corresponding to each pillar is the Chung hta^ or 
u group of cottages, neatly constructed of thin blueisli bricl^s. systeifi of cross- beam stand queen-posts, which constitutes one of. 
The front resembled a row of dwellings, of which the nighor per- llm distinguishing fei^ures of Chinese architecture, rfd is often- 
tnined to the attendants and retainers, and the furthest to the times the subject of the most elaborate workmanship. The ances- 
nmster of the house. Each dwelling was marked by a receding in torial temple stood at the remote side of the quadrangle into whicli 
the fayade, so that it was parted from its neighbour by a sort of the portico opens, and seemed to be a building of no mean preten- 
balustrade without moulding or any other ornament. Below the ®mna. It wn.s open on one side as usual, and has its ceiling sup- 
oaves, there was a white border, charged with figures in relief of ported by plain round pillars of teak, or Indian hard-wood. On 
vorious kinds, but chiefly landscapes. This we may style the the opposite wall was a niche, where the spirits of Ihe dead are 
frieze, and pronounce it to be a very pretty and ingenious way of imagined to hold their session from time, to time either in person 
ornamenting a wall, which is otherwise plain, and well fitted to act their representatives. Over this was the sun in full orb, 

as a foil to set off emliellishment. The badges of office were stained with red, ns that luminary looks when seen through a mist, 
ranged on each side within a portico, and may be noticed one by the only time when mortals can dwell long upon it in steadfast gaxe. 
one, as they afford a sample of Chinese taste in this way. The 'irns and bowls were ranged upon a table or ^tar before this 
first thing was a board, on wbicb the name and honours of the niche, just as they usually arc in the temples of the Buddhist reli- 
great man were written ; the second, a cylindrical umlvrAla, which gm*! ; and hence from this and many other evidences 1 infer that 
is carried not only to screen his head from the suit, but by a little the early propagators introduced the worship of the ‘‘tbrae 
sleight-of-hand is made to w’hirl round and produce a refreshing Buddhs,” with other foreign heroes, but ndoptefi’iu part the ritual 
eddy at the same time — it answers the twofold purpose of a llin 1^1‘cy found read} made to hand in China. In one of the 
and parasol ; the third item was a shovel-likc umbrella, or yu apartments of the dwelling-house was setup a small Ublet of wood, 
shectif and is, in fact, a fan upon a large scale ; the fourth con- In honour of a departed son, with a bench in front of it, whereon 
sisted of sundry wands or batons, for the defence of the officer in placctl a cup of tea and two small pans of rice. Thus 

cose of attack ; the fifth was an assortment of hats made of iron memory in fdbd idolatry broods over the dead, and imagines them 
netting, and ornamented with a feather that looks like a goose- <(tiU capable of receiving those kindgttentions which soothed them 
quill, — these are worn by fellows who give the halloo, or^iagis- ^hile living. The hail for receiving visitors attracted and dq^erved 
teriol shout, and were, like the wst of the insignia, fresh and new. the greatest part of our attention : it was opjj in front, with walls 
We entered the hall, where two lines of chairs, one on each side, panelled, often with borders of fretwork, which enclosed pictures 
compose with the frontispiece a quadrangle, and when desired to *>f different objects of nature, landscapes, &c. the upper end 
sit down, took our seat upon the *Mowest room, '’sir the first is a settle or divan, about four or five fret in breadth, with a small 
chair in tb^line, while our host, as a ipatter o# course, bade us to table at the medial point, with a cushion of mat-work ou each side, 
come up higlfer. We had in miniature a practical commentary tiro friends may lean, and tell their free hearts in social 

upon the adHce given in Prov. xxv. (i, 7, which w applied and converse. The rest of the settle ia adorned with flower-stands, 
enforced by the great model of Christian politeness as well as of vuses of antique workmanship, censers, and other rarities. The 
every other perfection. Witho^ this quadrangle, on each side gardens were extensive, but out of order. The objects that at- 
towards the wall, stood tables strewed with books fois the use of tractgd my attention were several standards of the Siillingia se£t- 
the scholars^ who were the sons of the sqister, nurtured under thfi fera^ or tallow-tree, which werS lofty, and throw over \K a magni- 
care of a private tutor. This gentleman treated us very courte- ficent shade. While I was contemplating these^ handiworks of 
ously, and showed us a large book containing various iTpecimens of nature, some of our party caught sight of some little girls who 
calligraphy os a guide to himself and his pupils ; for in China the "were the granddaughters of our host, and ran to get a nearer view 
art of ** writing fair ” is one of the accomplishments of the scholar, of them, but their nurses interposed. One of the gentlemen then 
and ranki next in order after a skill in composition. To expre^ beckoned to them, which had such an infiuense upon their minds 
beautiful sentiments in apt and pithy language, and to put the that the interdicts of the nurses were instantly disregardtd. When 
same upon paper in a graceful delineatioD, comprise no inconsider- I came up, strangers and natives were in conversation, and 

able portion of literary^ualifioation in China. In the book afore- seemed to be extremely well pleased with each other. Thw little 

said was a landscape %hich represented Jtha Meilin Hills, in tb*e girls were elegantly attired, and h%d their facea^tained with red 

province of Fokien, with two figures lik*e human beings, which and white to heighten their beauty, or, in truth, to exchange a 

he called ** footae.” But the da/ waa dedining, so that^e were Chinese complexion for that of a Enropeanu So mnoh for the 
compelled to hasten away after a very short inspection. The Chinaman’s contempt for the fan hwH* 
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On another occasion we visited the dockSf where we iAind 
more than a dozen vessels just laid down. The men were 
occupied in laying the floors, ^and seemed to proceed in a 
synchronous order, for all were nearly in the same state of 
forwardness. They have a keel, had a false keel or kelson, 
like our own, a provision suggested to the inventors by the 
nature of the thing ; aone as the foundation of the fabric, the 
other as the plane of resistance to keep %he vessel from sagging to 
leeward. The nails were of iron, and were driven in with the back 
yf that most useful instrument a Chinese hatchet. Futtyi^made of 
the Wootung oil and lime, was pul into the seams and joints, in the 
same mfmner as gtue is by carpenters and cabinet- ihakcrs. The 
timbera, instead of being bent by means of hot w«ter, arc laid over 
a series of broad pans filled with lighted wood : this process chars, 
bends, and hardens them at the same timC But this is a rude per- 
forinance ; an(^ sf thought the chief man at the Custom-house, 
who, when informed that wc bent ours by the use of hot water, 
said that everything belonging to our naval architecture was supe- 
rior to that of China. 1 went on boar<bone*of the large junks 
which was going to receive a new dock, and so hud an opportunity 
of looking at the nature and plan of her build. One thing that 
strikes yop is the number and strength of her beadl, which, by 
being placed one over the other, divide the length of her hull into 
• several cc^partments, and so interfere not a little with her stow- 
age. Ah^ier strange peculiarity arises i'om enormous beams 
two feet or more in thickness, which rest upon the upper deck, 
and arc intended to counteract the straining effect which the 
movement of these ungainly things have in the water when it is 
agitated by a strong breeze* Two other beams resting upon the 
lower deck pm from the bows to the bends, that is, nearly from 
one end of the vessel to the other, to keep things in their proper 
places, and compensate by massiveness of bulk the want of 
science and compactness of workmanship. These are not, how- 
ever, the best specimens of Chinese ship building, for some of the 
smaller craft are neatly finished, and well contrived for going 
through the water. It is in the construction of large vessels that 
skill fails Uiem, and where they have much to learn from Euro- 
peans. 

Ill returning fjom one of our excursions, two of my cora- 
panioiiB had the curiosity to proceed up ^ passage between two 
buildings to get a sight at the gardens that lay nt its upper end. 
1 followed them reluctantly, as unwilling to trespass and to merit 
the reproof of the natives. While T was advising them to proceed 
no further, the bailiff or steward made his appearance, and called 
me a child of the devil, and so forth, for venturing past his door 
without liis permission. ** going back,*’ said I in Chinese, 
** andbthere is no occasion for wrath." The current of abuse con- 
tinuing to flow, tlifg reply w'as repeated with greater etnjiliasis, 
when*the old man, as if stung with self-reproach, threw himself 
into his dwelling as he uttered the same words in a bitter agony of 
spirit. My companion returned, and a crowd of inmates soon 
gathered round us, while the old gentleman kept alopf, lest he 
should encounter a stranger who hud run him through with that 
two-edged sword — a cool rebuke. He had doubtless read, for 
such persons fill up their time by study, the muii]f charming 
things which Chinese novelists had written about gentleness and 
^ self-possession, and felt they woijld have applauded ray col.duct, 
hut condclnned his own. 

t. 

c> 

, — 

aiNGULAB. METHODS OF STUDY. 

It is rccordedt'of Anthonv Magliabechi, that his attention was 
coni^ually absorbod day and night among his hooks. An old cloak 
served hici for a gown in tlie day, and for bed-clothes at night; he 
hod one straw chair for his table, and another for his bed, in which 
he {generally I'emuincd fixed in the midst of a hean of volumes 
aud papers, until he was overpowered with sleep. With all this 
intcuRe applicatHm to reading,^ his knowledge was well estimatid in 
the observation applied to him— that he was a learned roan among 
booksellers, and a bookseller among the learned. David Blondell, 
% Frolestant miuUter iiv the 17th century, was esteemed one of 


tHbsp who had the greatest knowledge of ecclesiastical and civil 
history. He had a very singnlar way of studying ; he lay on the 
ground, and had round about him the books which he wanted for 
the work he was upon. Dascarfcdft used to lie in bed sixteen hours 
every *day, with the curtains drawn and windows shut, lie 
imagined that in that easyoand undisturbed situation he had more 
command over his mind than when it*itas interrupted by external 
objeAs. And Malebranche used to meditate with his windows 
shut, as the light was a disturbance to him. Mezerai, the famous 
historian, used to study /ind write by candle-light, even at noou- 
Kay in summer ; and, as if tliere was no sun in the world, he always 
waited upon his company to the door with i candle in his hand. 


^ A SKETCH FROV LIFE. 

How many essays have been written on that simple word 
pinfss, from the times posterior to Miss Hannah More's charming 
poem entitled "Search a{f err Happiness," to the present day! 
when it seems to be conceded, that Happiness is a celestial resi- 
dent, who has no home on earth, and whose " visits are and 
far between ; " that she only comes now and then to say, that we 
must not expect to be intimately acquainted with till we seek 
her in her own region of life and glory, where she dwells in the 
presence of the Creator. 

Let ns then cease to repine that she so constantly eludes our 
pursuit, and take the best substitutes we can And, — cheerfulness 
and conLentraent. • 

'It would be a utilitarian service, not unworthy the projects of 
the present day, to prove that these qualities arc within the reach 
of all; but I am not sanguine enough of success to attempt it. 
An habitual discipline of mind, however, will secure a cumfortablc 
])ortion of contentment, and a conscience at peace with itself will 
conjure up its partner, cheerfulness ; it must be confessed, never- 
theless, that conscience is not apt to be perfectly at peace with 
itself ; and the higher the standard, tlpi less there is of stlf-coni- 
plncency. 

Tliere is one great truth connected with this subject whicli 
illustrates most )>o\verfulIy the goodness of God. Contentment is 
not oftencr the portion of the rich than of the poor ; neiClicr does 
it ally itself to rank or intellect. One of the most contented 
people 1 ever heard of, was one among the least gifted. She wio< 
uncouth ill her figure and gait, and deeply pitted with the small- 
pox, whiufa she had had severely in her youth. By daily labour 
she Buppoited f^an aged mother ; and they occu[>ied a roooi 
furnished with the bare necessaries of life. Let not the wcaUliy 
disdain " thetsimple annals of the poor." She often spoke of her 
success in life with fervent gratitude, and said it seemed to her a 
miracle how sfie had risen in the world, so as to be able to “ keep 
house." 

Her idea of aflluende was bounded to a sufficient supply o( 
work to enable her to clothe herself suitably for the season, to 
furnish three meals u-day, and to pay an annual rent of twelve 
dollars fur her room. This last demand she considered exorbitant, 
and 6if.d, " if she consulted only her own comfort, she would not 
submit to it, but Marm must Ufe well — she was used to it, ami 
could not be reduced in her old age : then, upon second thoughts, 
she did not so much blame her Lmdlurd, for the prices of every- 
thing had lysen, and it was natural enough that rent should rise 
too." At length m^however, she said, with something like gloom, 
" that they must move ;-^the landlord had raised thefi* rent fiom 
twelve to fourteen dollars, and she could not afford to pay it, ami 
if she could, Che should think it wrong to be living at such a 
rent." ] offered to lend her th^wo dollars. 1 would not have 
risked hurting her feelings by (mering to give them. She said. 
"No, people must accommodate themselves to their circum- 
^stances ; she would move, though it would take her off froia 
a day’s work, and she was afraid they should go behind- hand. 
The bedstgad must be uncorded, and there was a chest of draweis 
to be moved„ and only one pair of hands to do it, but, thunk her 
stars, they were strong ones." 

1 proposed sending a hand-carV for the heavy articles, and 
gsked how far they were to be carried. " Only across the entry. ^ 
she replied; " the landlord can get a higher rent for this roon> 
than tlie other, and so that is more suitable for us." 

She certainly lost none of this blessed quality of contentment 
Uy getting into a smaller apartment, but^said, *^the same good 
luck had followed hef that did about evervtmng it took less fire 
to warm it, and was ev(;ry way a saving." 

In tiftie, Sary’s mothef died (this was the name she always went 
by), and she became rheumatic and unable to work | and then 
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she got what she called a nice snug berth in the almshuufe.*’ 
I knew her lore of independence so well, that 1 thought this 
must be a calamity to her ; but^I found it otherwise. The first 
time I went to see her, she began to enumerate her comforts ; 
said, ** she had half a bed to^herself, and that was as much as she 
had when her mother was iisring.” After she recovered her health, 
which she did in the course of a few months, she preferred retiain- 
ing in the almshouse as an assistant. I can do more,*' said 
she, ** than earn my living ; 1 can do something for the poor, and 
it is but just that I i^ould, for 1 have been living almost a yeag 
iipcftf charity ; not tnat 1 ever felt humbled by it, for we are all 
living upon God’s charity.'' Sary was something of a philosopher; 
for she added, ** that she knew she was well off there, and it was 
uncertain whether she shcsild* * better hor situatjon ’ by trying to 
live independently.*’ • • 

She certainly had not book-learning, for she could neither write 
nor read ; but she had collected aagupd many sayings, that she 
applied to the affairs of life. The wisdom of them she always 
testAl ^y her own experience, and never yielded her opiniou to 
their authoritv without full conviction. If she had any affecta- 
tion, it was in quoting the observations of men instead of those of 
her own sex; and she always prefaced her quotations by remark- 
ing, 1 have heard sensible men say,” &c. 

1 recollect one striking instance of her independence of public 
opinion. She prefaced a quotation as usual by, ”1 have heard 
sensible men say, 

‘ If yon mond your clothoR on your back, * 

For (xiviTty you ’ll never lack : * 

now I know that is not true, for I have mended mine on my back 
a hundred times, and I never yet wanted for any thing.'* 

Some circumstances took place which rendered it necessary for 
Snry to make a journey. It wa.s upon the whole a trial to her 
equanimity ; but she was too wise to repine at an unavoidable 
evil, and so she made up her mind to perform it for pleasure. It 
was eight long miles ; and then there was a bridge to cross, which 
would cast her two cents. This last difficulty was obviated by 
crossing in a boat below for nothing ; it made her foot-journey two 
miles farther, but she saved her cents. She said, however, “ that 
it was the hardest job she ever went through for ])Ieasure, and, 
upon the whole, the dearest one, taking into account the wear 
upon her shoes." 1 will not farther illustrate my subject, lest 
some one should say, this is not intellectual contynfment, but 
mere vegetation. . It may be so ; for God ripens fruits, flowers, 
and p1ant.s by his sunshine ; and he will w’atch over the humblest 
mind lo which he has given e.xistence, even though* to the highly- 
gifted it may seem scarcely raised above the clod ()f the valley*. 


INVLVENCB OF OCCUPATION UPON Tlfts DUUATION OF LIFE. 

Amongst men of genius, or those who have distinguished 
themselves in science or literature, life is, at least in modern times, 
of rather a short duration. Mr. Disraeli, in his estimate of the 
literary cliaractor, mentions the excitement which allcmiifent men 
are accustomed to feel, and which, by acting physically* on the 
brain, tends naturally to abiidg^ life amongst such persons. But 
the late Niebuhr, the Roman historian, we rclhembcr, observes in 
one of his philosophical chapters, that nothing temhaniore to lon- 
gevity, tlyin the contemplation of projects wtkich one has one's 
self conceived, in their progress to a successful ^levelopmcnt. 
Hence generals, who have retired from the field, after having at- 
tained the objects of their warfare according to tlieir wishes, are 
long-lived ; and tlie historian ^Iduces as an example of what he 
Bays, the case of Camillus. We can ourselves quote many modern 
instances to confirm this opinion. Marlborough, on» of the most 
fortunate leaders that ever commanded an army, lived rather tbo 
long for his own reputation. Perhaps it is for a contrary reason 
that we see so few British statesmen live long in office. Those 
^ho lead a party, and are unsuccessful in their plans, die almost 
Always prematurely. Witness Pitt, Fox, Canning, Sec. But the 

f reat Bacon died in his sixtv-fourth year ; Newton, at eighty-four ; 
larvey (the discoverer of the circulation), at eighty-eight; Idn- 
nseus, at seventy-one ; Leibnitz, at seventy; Galileo, at seventy. 
On the contrary, Bichat, a modern, died in his thirty-fourth year ; 
And Davy, before he reached sixty. Amongst 1 700 cases of per- 
Bons, in all classes Jn society, who have reached the age of v>ne 
hundred, only one literary man was fK> be found, and that was 
Fontenelle. We have before us^ list of nearly three hundred per- 
Bons, men and women, in all parts of the United Kingdom, who 

* From ** The Token, an American Annaal.* 


had attained to a great age (in no instance less than one hundred), 
during the term of years beginning with 1R07 and ending in 1823; 
and we cannot di.scover throughput the whole catalogue a single 
name that has linked itself with an expression or a deed worthy of 
being remembered for an hour. Rather a curious confirmation of 
Niebuhr's doctrine, just mentioned, is to be found in the ages of 
all the successful painters. The Italian ar^sts, with very few ex- 
ceptions, lived long : Titian was ninety-six ; Spenello was nearly 
one hundred ; C’arlo Cignani ninety-one ; Michael Angelo ninety ; 
Leonardo da Vinci seventy-five ; Calabresi eighty-six ; Claude 
I^rrain^ cighty-two; Carlo Maratta eighty-eighc ; Tintoretti 
eighty-two ; ^ Sebastian Ricci leventy-eight ; Francesco Albano 
cigbty-eight ; Guido sixty-eight ; Guercino teventy-sijf ; John 
Baptist Crespi siventy-six ; Giuseppe Crespi eighty- two^ Carlo 
Dolcc seventy ; Andrew Sacchi seventy-four ; Zucharelli eighty, 
six; Vernct seventy se^ ; and Schidon seventy-six . — Monthly 
Review. 
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STOCKHOI.M, SOMK ACCOUNT OF BERNA- 

UOTl’l?, KING OF SWEDEN. 

• 

Tmk situation of Stocknolm is the most picturesque that can be 
imagined. sBuilt, as ics name imports, upon islaiKis, (the termi- 
nation /«e/m ‘ signifying island,) and upon the narrow skip of land 
which divides the Mnlaren fiom the B.iUie, it is a city ofAlhe 
waters — a second Vetiice — or, as ^t is sometimc^xMlled, the* 
Venice of the North f but with this ditfcrcnce, that me Venice of 
the Adriatic lies upon low, flat isbuids, while the Venice of the 
Baltic is built upon bills in the midst of the sea. Rof'ks of 
granite rhe out of the water, some of them as naked as at the 
creation, and the rest covered with trees, or crowned with build- 
ings. The interior of the city does not altogether correspond 
with the unrivalled bennty of its situation. Though tly^re are many 
public buildings, bridges, squares, and monuments, which are in 
the host taste ; though the fine churches, noble quays, and the 
grandest of royal palaces, give to the city on air of magnificence ; 
the private houses are, in general, of very ordinary appearance. 
In the central part of the town, as in the nucleus of all European 
cities, the street.'! are narrow, crooked, ond dirty ; hut in the other 
quarters, straight and broad. The royal ]ialace*is an immense 
quadrangular pile, of simple and chaste architecture, in the centre 
of the city, and conspicuous from all qiiarleis. Europe can boast 
of few edifices of any kind whose architecture is so noble, and 
whose general URiiecl is so impressive. When seen from the 
water, the effect of ^ts massive white walls is very imposing ; and 
the palaces, spires, and towers of th^city, clustering around the 
vast old pile, form no inaptjllustration of the constitution of the 
country — the monarch being the centre of the system, of which 
the people are, however, an important and inseparable part. The 
population of the town is about 80,000, including the persons of 
all descriptions in the employme^jt of the government, and the 
nobility drawn hither by the court. The people aie w’ell-^ressed, 
orderly, and civil, and a more respectable jxipulutioii in appear- 
ance it would be difficult to find. From llrc port, the city looks 
like an amphitheatre, rising before you from the quay, street above 
street ; and whichever way you ujovc in the towB or its environs, 
you have some new prospect to admire — a prospect of hill, val- 
ley, island, and water ; on one hand, ” the Salt sea,” as they call 
it, with ms burden of shipping, and on the other, the lake alive 
with steamers, boats, and water-crafts of all kinds. Though the 
Baltic cashes the quays of the city, it is only after having passed 
myriads of islands like those that gird the whole eastci-n coast ; so 
that the open sea is eighty miles distant. Here, as at Venice, 
bojfts arc in constant use, no^ like tl.e gondola, but broad, open, 
boats, rowed by women, who wait at all the quays, add who seem 
lo have the exclusive privilege of conveying pai^ettgers by water. 

1 have often admired their quiet, modest deportment, sitting in 
their boats, waiting for employment, and emplo^^ing the intervals 
in knitting, or some such woman's work. N^hing can be more 
agreeable than a row about the waters of ^ockholm. I have 
dreamed away many an hour, floating amdng the i^anJk, amid 
the most pleasing pictures of scenery, natural aou artificial, 
rapidly succeeding each other, and exhilarated by the clear, elastic 
atmos]>h^fi'e of a northern sumir^r. Conceive the beauty of a 
bright, sunny day, in the Malarep, the sky wi^liout a cfoud, or a 
moonlight scene, the light falling softy on the masses of foliage, 
and the intervening waters, all so still us to seem to sleep. 

Crossing the bridge near the palace a day or two after my 
arrival, 1 met an open carriage-and-four, with postilions and out- 
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riders : a fat old lady occupied the back seat, and, as the carriage 
passed, all the people turned so as to face it, and stopped ; the 
women curtsied, and the men tSok off their hats and bowed. 
Such, it seems, is the etiquette to be observed towards any of the 
royal famOy, and this was the Queen, the wife of Bernqdotte, once 
Mademoisdle Cldry, the merchant's daughter of Marseilles. 

The King, her husblCnd, was at the time indisposed, and did 
not go out. In his busy and eventful ufe, he has seen hard ser- 
vice enough to bend a man of fewer years ; but years alone are 
sufficient to bow him down, at the age of seventy-five. Qf all the 
Vrench commanders of the Republic and the Empire, he has bpen 
the mos^ permanevtly fortunate ; he still retains the^highest place 
to which his fortunes ever lifted him ; and he alone, of all that 
numorduB and giant progeny to which the French revolution — 
prolific mother ! — gave birth, is still in possession of sovereign 
power. 

Jean Baptisfe iTules Bemadotte was born at Pau, in the Lower 
Pyrenees, the 26th of January, 1764. Originally entering the 
ranks as a private soldier, the extraordinary demand s^of the times, 
and his own wonderful fortune, led hiin,Jby r&pid promotion, to 
th.e rank of colonel, general of brigade, and general of division in 
the Republican armies; afterwords ambassador to Vienna, and 
then minister of war. The revolution of Brumairc. found him 
almost at the head of the French generals, and the only one who 
ww thought at the time at all capable of making head ogaiqst the 
I usurpatioitf of Napoleon. From necessity or policy, however, he 
gave in hm adherence to theXlonsular Government, and after tlie 
peace of Luneville, was appointed minister to America, but was 
prevented from going thither by the renewal of the war. On 
Napoleon's assumption of the Imperial dignity, Bernndotte was 
created marshal of the Empire ; and he commanded in the Impe- 
rial armies at the battles of Austerlitx, Jena, and Wagram. In 
] flOfi, he wag created Prince of Ponte- Cor vo. Such he remained 
till August 1810, when, by a concurrence of most extraordinary 
circumstances, such as happen scarcely once in an age, he was 
chosen Crowu-Prince of Sweden, and succeeded to the throne. 

It might be difficult to tell all the motives which led the Swedish 
Diet to this choice. In the German campaign of 1806, fifteen 
hundred Swedes were taken prisoners on the Trave, to whom he 
showed great kindness, which, together with his conciliatory 
administration in Swedish Pomerania, made him remembered in 
Sweden. An enlarged and liberal policy would have placed the 
crown upon the head of the King of Denmark ; for the contiguous 
position, the simll&rity of language, the community of blood and 
religion, and the necessities of their own separate weakness, should 
seem to demand the reuniqp of the three crowns ; but a Danish 
alliance baa been hateful to the Swedes ever since the revolt of 
Gustavus Vasa, and the old grudge was too strong for cousidera- 
tioDS of political expediency. Besides the family qf Denmark, 
there was no other royal family into which it seemed suitable or 
expedient that the crown of gweden should fall. The star of 
Napoleon was then at its culimnating point. It was blazing in 
the xenfth. His countenance was a great object, particularly with 
a secondary state lik^weden, and it was thought that the choice 
of one bf his marshals would secure it. Bemadotte was one of 
the first of his marshals, and he had been bred a Protestant, a 
circumstance of great importan6e in the eyes of the strict Luthe. 
rans of Sweden. All these motives together, and perhaps others 
that will ever be kept secret, induced the King, Charles Xlll., to 
propose, and the Diet to choose, Bemadotte to be his successor, 
on the ^ngle condition of his embracing the Lutheran religion. 

Bemadotte come into Sweden in October of the same year, and 
was received by Charles Xlll. as a son, and by the majority of 
^ the Swedes as the Prince and Heir Apparent of their choice. It 
" was his aimj as it was hii poliev, to make himself popular among 
them, and he Sias so far sucoeed^ as to make tliem look upon him 
with respect, and even attachment, as a sincere and well-inten- 
tioned Prince, bat without any of that enthusiasm which would 
follow a popular one* He looks and acts the King, but he is not 
a great man, thoi^ he was a sacoessful military commander. 
Though educated in khe midst of republican France, he does not 
underst^khe ripfhts of the people ; though he owes his crown to 
the choice of their representatives, he has no just conpeptions of 
power, or the anthority ol their collective will ; ttiough he 
Reeled lo make Iqmself a Swedg in all things, he has never yut 
learned their language { though he sought their sympathy, aud 
adopted as his motto. ‘‘The people's love is my reward,” (Fol- 
Imta Kaalek min ^Ibniug,) by his latter controversies with the 
Norwegian Storthing and the Swedish press, he has done much 
to alienate their affections from himself and bis family. It was 


quite impossible, moreover, for a man of forty-six to change the 
habits of his former life, so as to, assimilate them to the far differ- 
ent ones to which the natives of the country were accustomed. 
It was equally impossible /or him to pursue, as a Swedish prince, 
the victorious course which be had bemin as a French marshal ; 
and ^he re-conquest of Finland, which had seemed in the eyes of 
the Swedes as a natural consequence of his election, was found to 
be as distant an event as it had seemed under the late dethroned 
King. Nor was tlie countenance of Napoleon secured, as had been 
expected. Bemadotte bod never been his* favourite, and it was 
moreover impossible that any Prmce Bhou{4 receive his counte- 
nance, and yet preserve his own independence unimpaired ; and 
in two or three years a^i angry oofitroversy arose between them. 
In 1812, he entered intc^a treaty with Alexander of Russia, hav- 
ing for its object a* common cause against the French, in which, 
insfead of the restoration of Fmland, Alexander engaged that Nor- 
way, with which he had nothing to do, should be transferred to 
Sweden. In pursuance of this treaty, Bemadotte took theafield 
in 1813, at the bead of 30,000 Swedes, against his old com^nioiin 
in arms,— fought the battles of Gross-Beeren and Dwnnewitz, and 
co-operated with the allies the battle of Leipsic. After tite. 
passage of the Rhine, he refused to take any part in the campaign 
against the French, and turned his forces against Denmark, for 
the purpose of compelling the cession of Norway, which he ob- 
tained January 14th, 1814, by the treaty of Kiel. For taking 
arms against France, he has been censured severely. It inuhl, 
indeed, be owned that his situation was very painful, compelled 
to choose between his countrymen by birth and his countrymen 
by adoption ; hut it seems to me no fair judge can censure him for 
the choice he made, always supposing that there existed a neces- 
sity for his interrcriiig in the war at all. When he accepted tbe 
call of the Swedish nation, he assumed all tbe duties of a Swedish 
prince ; he was bound to consult Swedish interests as much us if 
he was the real in ])lace of adopted sdh of the king ; and in any 
conflict between his new duties and his old allegiance, from which, 
in fact, he had been released by the formal act of the Imperial 
Government itself, he was bound, as a man of honour, to abide 
by his engagements to the Swedish people, and to stand or fall 
with them. 

On the death of Charles Xlll., in 1818, Bemadotte succeeded 
quietly to the throne, and was crowned both in Sweden and Nor- 
W'ay. He hds piq-sued an even, noiseless course ; encouraging the 
industry and developing the resources of the country ; striving to 
counteract the vicious system of monopoly, exclusive privilege, 
anu commercial restriction, which has weighed heavily upon 
Sweden ; be bus sought to gratify tbe vanity of the nation, by 
seizing occasions of lionouringund commemorating the great deeds 
of his heroic predecessor^ ; but after all, he docs not seem to have 
taken strong hfdd of the hearts of the people. In spile of all lie 
can do, lie is still a foreigner among his own subjects. He was a 
great and victorious military commander, but a great aud victo- 
rious m^itary commander is not therefore an able and politic 
prince but he may have established his family upon the throne 
of the North, and built up a dyivsisty as lasting and as brilliant 
as the heroic dyna^,y of the Vasas — tbe glory of Sweden for ages 
— which his own has supplanted. There are those who imagine 
that the deatfi of Carl Johan will be the signal for calling in Gus- 
tavus Vasa, son of*\he dethroned king, who is now jtP Austria ; 
but it seems^to me, from the limited observations I could make, 
that the Crown- ]^nce Oscar has the advantage, even oHiis father, 
of having been brought up in the country, of speaking its language, 
of having won tbe hearts and ideiKiflea himself ivith the interests 
of tbe Swedish people. 

Jii ooDsidlriog the political condition of the countries over 
which Carl Johan bears sway, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Sweden and Norway. The constitutions of these two king- 
doms are widbly different, but scarcely more so than tbe politicid 
opinions and the spirit of tk^eople. The constitution of Norway 
is tbe most democratical in Europe, end one of the most curious 
phenomena of our day : eitablishM in 1614, it has talren firm root 
m the country, got hold of the pride and the affeetions of the 
people, and bMome a firm, compact poUdcid establishment, suf- 
ficient to resist the sovereign. The histoiv of the controversy 
throws great light not only upon the piHbcipfre of Carl Johan, but 
updn the political condition of the two kin^oms. Until J Ol^r 
Norway had been govemea by the king of Denmark, as an abso- 
lute king, Jiut In conformHy to anelent laws. In January of that 
year, in consequence of the treaty of Kiel, he issued his procla- 
mation, releasing his Norwegian subjects from thoir allegiance. 
Upon this, the Norwegians, not choosinp to be transferred from 
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one king to another without their consent, declared themsel^s 
independent, formed a constitution, which they proclaimed on the 
seventeenth of May, and called a p|ince of Denmark to the throne. 
By this constitution the government is monarchical indeed, but 
80 extremely limited, that the whole real j)ower is in the hands of 
the nation, and is exercised by a legislature, consisting of two 
houses, chosen by the people, and styled the Storthing, ujon 
which the sovereign has only a qualified veto. Beruadotte re- 
solved to coerce the Norwegian nation by fpree of arms into an 
acknowledgment of the transfer, and advanced upon Norway with » 
a Swedish army. The acw king of Norway, too timid or too weak 
to defend himself, resimicd his crown in the following October, 
and the Storthing thereupon entered into an arrangement with 
Bernadette to confer the cro^n Upon him, an condition of main- 
taining the constitution they had established. accepted the 
condition on the fourth of November, and took the oath of fidelity 
to the constitution. But he chooses (o consider his title to Nor- 
way as derived from the treaty of Kiel, and the new constitution 
a gaaut from himself on the fourth of November ; while the 
NorwcgiAis maintain that their constitution exists, by their own 
will, from the seventeenth of May, and that the title of the king 
k> his crown is derived from the coiT\pact of the fourth of No- 
vember. In this paltry spirit, the king has kept tip a dispute 
with the people of Norway for many years ; they persisting in 
celebrating tlie seventeenth of May as the anniversary of the con- 
stitution, and he interfering by every means in his power — once 
by military force — to prevent the celebration, but always in vainr 
The constitution of Norvvay has proved, in its working, vastly loo 
deraoeratical for the lovers of high monarchical authority ; and so 
the history of the Storthing, for the last few years, has been a 
irotory of disputes with the executive government — the latter 
!\»aking earnest and repeated attempts to grasp a greater authority 
tlian it now possesses, and tlie Stortliing steadily and resolutciy 
resisting every one. of these nyiempts. But this is a great suitject, 
into which we have not time now to enter. There is little in the 
history of Europe for the last twenty years more intciesting and 
encouraging, to e.very philanthropist, to every American, to every 
lover of popular government, than the history of Norway from the 
( slahlishment of her democratical constitution. 

Sweden has had for ages a Diet — a general assembly of the States 
1 ) 1 ' the Kingdom — consisting of four houses, the nobles, the clergy, 
the burgesses, and the peasants. The houses of the burgeises and 
the peasants arc representative bodies, chosen, thcwfornier by the 
inhabitants of the towns, and the latter by the small landed' pro- 
prietors, of the class of peasants. AH peasants owning^ land whicl^ I 
piys taxes are electors, and eligible to the house, of peasants. 
The kingdom is divided into districts or hereds^ for each of which 
a representative to that house is elected. The house of the clergy 
coiisjibts of representatives chosen by that c^ss, together with tlie 
bishops. The house of nobles consists of the head of each noble 
family in the kingdom. A law may be passed by a majority of 
the chambers, although the fourth dissent ; and when all ^rec, 
the king has still an absolute veto. The Diet meets regularly Cvery 
five years, but may be called toother at any time by the Ving. 

hatever may be the nominal authirity of the Diet, it is in reality 
subservient to the crown, for four •fifths of the three upper houses 
arc dependant upon it. But if the Diet were independent it would 
have in its hands tlie destinies of the kinp;doin, fev its control over 
the public offiqpra is direct and decisive ; and any of tbcpjudges of 
the highest court may be removed by a standing committee ap- 
• Jointed by the four houses. But in the present exposition of 
the Diet, the people cannot control the crown. The. only inde- 
i pendent house is the pcasantsS ana its concurrence is not iieces- 
1 fcary to any legislative act, if the three others but agre* What 
can the peasants do, to break up tl^jS present abuses which 
>^>*aly8e the country ? 

Although the resistance of the house of peasants, actwrdtng to 
ue present working of the constitution, might be nearly fruitiesB 
0 arrest any bad measure, or its efforts to promote any good one, 
a strong opposition has at Xes manifested itself there; and 
bore are members of thlH house who have distinguished them- 
plves by their manly and eloquent speeches in defence of popular 
‘ghts. But there is an incubus upon the heart of the Swedish 
ation, which almost stops its pulsations, and which must be re- 
joved before the body/oBtic can breathe frqply. It is the vast ‘ 
»yttem of exclusive privileges — exclujive privileges to the 
obility, to the clergy, to guilds ami corporations, and to mdivi- 
uals. It is amazing how industry Is fettefed— how the liber^ of 
moving and acting is restrained, among a people boasting of its 
■■eedom. Scarcely an art, a trade, a profession, is free to all A 


Swede can scarcely move without a passport, or engage in any 
business without a royal license. The people are split into clans, 
having little connexion or symiAthy with each other ; there ia 
no middle class, strong in numbers and character ; and the nobU 
lity are therefore entirely separated from the peasantry, and oon« 
sequently su^eroilious and exclusive, though they are generally 
poor, and dependant uppn official employnffint for their support. 
Though the elements of d free government do certainly exist 
among this people, which at some time or other will grow into a 
popular c^stitution — popular in practice as in theory— it is far^ 
enough from it now. 1 cannot .think that the spirit of a free* 
pco][de yet exiets among tlie mass of the Swedes. The* peasant 
elector is the proprietor of A small farm, but he Js poor ; he is 
accustomed from Infancy to the restraints and privation! of a 
vicious system ; his life ii^nifonn, his labours constant, bis ne- 
cessities pressing ; and lueT life has been too quiet in a remote 
part of the world, free from the agitations whiclg ip other coun- 
tries have awakened the peasant to a sense of his rights and his 
wrongs, for him to think a great deal of the administration of a 
government wtiioh oufTera things to go on in the old way, and in 
which, moreover, he feels himself to have a share indeed, but 9 . 
share that is quite insignificant, and a voice that is scarcely heard. 

He has beeip taught the common rudiments of education, and 
every Swede can read — but reading, as the example oS Sweden 
proves, is not of itself sufficient to make a freeman. Even tlm 
inliabitoiit of the towns, 4he burgess, the man to wh^ Europe • 
owes her regeneration pfter the night of the middle dfis, is not 
here the bold resolute man he then was. Their numbers are too 
few ; they have not sufficient wealth ; the towns are loo small; and 
the burgesB, accustomed to the supercilious deportment of the 
nobility, and infected himself with an appetite for the most trifling 
distinctions and titles, is hardly firm to look upon himself as a 
partner in the government, • 

The judicial system, if the courts were all opened to the public, 
would be excellent ; ))ut there is a Hered court, for each of the two 
hundred and sixty, four hereds or districts into which the country 
is divided, sitting three times a year, over which a heredhoviny 
presides, assisted by n jury of twelve men, elected for two years 
by the peasants ; and corresponding local courts for the towns. 
Above these arc the Layvmn^s courts, in which a la^ian presides, 
assisted by a jury ; and over all are the Hnf courts, of which 
there are three in different parts of the kingdom. But on petition 
to the king, the adjustments of the Hof courts may be reviewed in 
the Council of State. * * 

Tlie guards about Stockholm are a hne-looking body of men, 
well appointed and well disciplined. The military force of the 
kingdom consists of three descriptions of troops — the enlisted 
troops, the indcldta troops, and the landstrum. There are only 
about six thousand enlisted troops, all of whom are stationed in 
the capital ancf its environs. The indcldta soldier is a military 
colonist, and ujion tliis descriptioiyif forco the defence of the 
country chiefly rests, by land and sea. Each district is obligpd to 
furnish small farms and cottages for a certain number of men, 
who are trained to arms, constitute a standirff force, and may bo 
embodied at any time, but who are permitted to marry, and, when 
not called into active service, support themselves their little 
farms. It is only vrhen called out that they receive pay from the 
State. The number of indeldta troops is about twenty-seven 
thousand iiAn ; the landstrum is a sort of militia, and numbers 
about sixty tliousand ; so that the whole military force of Sweden 
is nominally less than one hundred thousand men. The Swedish 
soldier, all history shows, is brave, resolute, and yields readily to 
strict military discipline. Patience and discipline are attributes of 
the noaihem nations. For Swedpii, a poor country, abounding in 
I* natural defences, its military system is well devised, and would 
I doubtless prove sufficient, except, perhaps, in oast of a sudden 
invasion by a large Russian force, in winter, *froin the Aland 
islands, the point where Sweden is most vulnerable. For their 
defence by sea, the Swedes rely less upon heavy sl^jps of war than 
upon a numerous flotilla of gun-boats and small vessels, acting 
with ease among the* innumerable islands which form the best bul- 
wark against hostile fleets. Under competent leaders, the nwediah 
troops are capable of as much as any others ; uid, when brought 
to co-operate*with more numerous tVwces, as auring the opera- 
tions fvith the allies iu Germany, unf)er Bemadottg, form a valu- 
able auxiliary ; but alone Sweden can scarcely ever again venture 
upon offensive war. Her star began to decline at Lutzen, and 
thougli it floated like a meteor at times under Charles X1T«, it set 
in blood and darkness on the fatal field of Pultowa. 

The currency of the country is sdmost exclusively of poper. 
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The first bank was established in 1657, and for a time ks bu^ess 
was eonducted upon the just principles of banking. But it was 
a gorernment institution, and in the urgent necessities of tbe 
State, the temptation to over-issuis was too strong to be resisted. 
Vast issues were made from time tp time, as one exigency suc- 
ceeded another, without a sufficient basis, or any adequate means 
of redemption : depreciation began, as a necessary consequence, 
till at last the notes feft to one-third the same nominal amount in 
silver. At this rate of three for one, ^e rate of depreciation is 
now permanent, and new issues are made every day at this fixed 
gate. The consequence has been that gold and silver hage nearly 
disappeared. Scarcely any coin is to he seen, except small pieces 
of copped ; and tbe country is suffering under the curse of a ftni- 
versal^paper currency, bank notes being in circulation of the 
smallest denominations — some even as low at six cents. The 
enormous loss upon the depreciation o^he original issues fell, of 
course, upon the people, while the government, the unjust author 
of all this miichwf, reaped the advautoge of the fraud, if any real 
and permanent advantage can accrue from a departure from the 
eternal canons of right to individuals or nations. 


YfR MET WHEN LIFE AND HOPE WERE NEW. 
Wk met when llir and heps wore oaw, 

When all «re look'd A ■mlled,-. 

And Panel's wand around us threw 
Encbantmeifis, sweet as gild !— 

Oun were the light and bouncing hearu 
The world bad yet to wring 
The bloom lliat, when It once departs, 

Can knoif no second spring ! 

WHiat though our lore was never told, 

Or breathed in sighs alone ; t 
By signs tha^would not bg^coDtroll'd, 

Its growing strength was shdwn 
The touch, that IhrlU'd us with delight ; 

The glance, by art untamed ; 

In one short mdhn.^'as brief os bright, 

That tender truth proclaim'd ! 


FEMALE FORTITUDE. 

With the exception of naval and military men, there is no class 
of the community who witness more examples of fortitude and 
personal courage, than the practitioners of surgery. What greater 
• proof cai^e given of confidence and courpge, than that witfi which 
a person g^renders himself, ^blindfolded, and bound hand and foot, 
to the knife of the operator ? Every day in the week, this great 
metropolis produces, in silence and in secrecy, acts of heroism, of 
strength of mind, and firmness of purpose, that would do honour 
to the ancient Roman. 1 have witnessed many in both sexes ; and 
although the first amputation 1 ever saw had nothing of the ** sub- 
lime or tbq beautiful'’ to recommend it, yet it affords an illustra- 
tion of the observation, from low life, of how much the mind may 
be under control, even during great bodily pain, and the hitter 
anguish of the sudden loss of a limb. 

How do you find yourself, Mrs. Judy ?" said a St. Bartholo- 
mew’s surgeon, after taking off the arm of an Irish basket-woman. 

“ How do I find myself why, without my arm — how the divil 
else should I find myself?” was Mrs. Judy’s reply. 

In another operation, shortly afterwards, of much more import- 
ance, the force of female character was evinced in a different 
manner. A lady, of some consequence, of the highest order as 
to intellectual enfiowmeiits, had occasion to submit to one of the 
most serious, painful, and protracted opera^.ions tliat the sex can 
be subject to. Her case was a source of great interest to all her 
friends, and of the most bitter anguish to nil her relatives. 
W’hen tlie necessity of an operation became decided, she deter- 
mined on the speeay and secret execution of it, and arrangements 
were made of her own planning, by which her jAiysician, three 
surgeons, and myself, then a surgical aide-de-camp, were introduced 
into the house, and the operation successfully performed, without 
the Knowledge of any one of her own family, or the cognixance of 
any of a large estaldishment, excepting her own maid . — London 
Medikal Gaxettc. I 

IMPORTANCE OF ‘a GOOD HANDWRITING. 

A BAD handwriting ought never to be forgiven ; it is a shameful 
indolence j indeed, sending a badly-written letter to a^ellow-crea- 
ture is as impudent an act as 1 know of. Can there be anything 
more unpleasant than to open a letter which at once sltiows that it 
will require long deciphering ? Besides, the effect of the letter is 
gone if we must spell it. Strange, we carefully avoid troubling 
other pepple with trifles, or to appear before them in dresav which 
shows negligence or carelessness, and yet nothing is thought of 
giving the distgreeable trouble of reading a badly-written letter. 
In England, goofi breeding requires writing well and legibly ; with 
ns (Germans) it seems as if the contrary principle were acknow- 
ledged, Although many people may not have made a brilliant career 
by ^eir fine hand^ting, yet 1 know that more thona few have spoiled 
theirs bg a bad one. The most important petitions are frequently 
read witn^no favourable disposition, or entirely thrown aside, 
merely bwanse tlqsy are written so badly.— 

« ^DKATH. a 

DpEili in a frorrul thing, and life fail of hopes; it is want of well squared 
judgment to leave any honourable means uoessayed of saving one's life.— Air 
S^anrtf. 


We parted, chilling looks among 
My inmost soul eras bow’d ; 

And blessings dieft upon my tongue, 

] dared not breathe aloud : — 

A pensive smile, serene and bland. 

One thrilling glanre — how vain ! 

A pressure of il)y yielding hand:— 

We never met again 1 

Yet still a spell was in thy name. 

Of miigic power to me, 

That bade me strive for wealth and fame, 

To moke me ivorlliy thee ! 

And long, through many an gfior-year. 

When boyhood’s dream hM flown. 

With nothing left to hope or fear, 

I loved, In silence, on ! 

More sacred ties at lengtli are ours. 

As dear as those of yore ; 

And later joys, like autumn flowers, 

Have bloom'd for us once more ! 

Bht never canst tliou be again 
What once thou wert to roe 
* I glory in another's chain — 

■> And Ihou'rt no longer ficc. 

Thy slrcai|g of life glides calmly on, 

—A prosperous lot is thine— 

The brighter, that it did not join 
I’hc turbid waves of mine ! 

Y 01 , oh 1 could fondest love relume 
Joy’s sunshine on mg brow, 

Thine scarce can bo % happier doom 
TliBii I might boast of now I 

^ Alaiic a. Watts. 

^ ' NAPOLEON. ^ • 

Napoleon knew how to break men like dogs. He would trample upon 
them, and agait show them a piece of bread and pat them, sA that they came 
frisking to him : and no monarch overbad so many absolute instrunienu oniiii 
absolute will as Napoleon. Ido nor speak only of his immediate servnntb: 
princes and sovereigns showed themselves equally well broken— Nf'etoAr. 

COURTESY. 

It is belter with willingness to purchase thanks, than with a discontented 
doing to liaje the paiu and not the reward.— h'lr PAtltp Sidney, 
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SKETCHES OF THjS HISTORY, OF SCIENCE. 

NO. II. • . * 

POPULAR VTSW OF BACON’s NOVUM ORGANUM. » 

Although we cannot charge the T^hysics of antiquity with 
being tb|olutely regardless of ex])eriment, — some attention to fact 
being neccssargto render a theory plausible, ~yet so unskilful was 
. the use made of it, and to so limited an extent was it pursued, 
that the physical theories by wliich the ancients accounted for 
natural phenomena arc mere chimeras. They took up principles 
lightly from an inaccurate and careless observation of many things ; 
or, where more accurate observations were made, they unwarrant- 
ably generalised from too limited a number of facts. In some 
instances, indeed, they made very important discoveries in natural 
philosophy, astronomy, and other branches of physical inejuiry ; but 
tliey pursued no regular system of experimental investigation, and 
too often, from superficial examination, made facts subservient to 
preconceived theories. During the middle ages, the faults of the 
ancients were not likely to be corrected by the visionaries who 
then dignified themselves with the name of philosophers. Indeed, 
the authority of Aristotle, (undoubtedly a great and immortal 
name, but one too long and too slavishly venerated, ever to the 
exclusion of the evidence of men's senses — sight for instance,) for 
nearly two thousand years, exercised ns comjdetc a cor^rol ox'cr 
the human mind as any religious superstition wdiicUevcr darkened 
nr cramped it ; so that, even in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, an appeal from the Stngyrile to Nature herself >Vns rcokoneil 
equivalent to heresy. But men could not always sllut their eyes 
to the light and the phenomena of nature. Notwithstanding that 
the thunder of the Vatican was fulmiued for flie purpose of drowning 
every voire that attempted to promulgate principles opposed to 
the doctrines of the schools, examples of experimental inquiry 
began to be given to the world in the sixteoutU century. It w'as 
reserved, liow'cver, for Lord Bacon, w'ho had turned his ifuglity 
and creative intellect to the contemplation of the state of human 
knowledge, to mark its imperfections and plan its improvement. 
This truly great man, unlike Plato, Aristotle, «nd all the other 
philosophers flf antiquity, was the father of no new seqt of philo- 
sophers, the inventor of no new theoretical systerg ; but, taking 
to pieces the fanciful fabrics of yiose who had gone before him, 
he sketched the jdan of another eflificc, to be constnir.ted by those 
who came after him, not hastily, but slowly from age 4n age, and 
according to the immutable principlcff of nature and truth. 
“Knowledge is power,” said he; hut in his day the natural 
alliance between the knowledge and the power of man seemed 
entirely interrupted. Improvisinent in art was left to the fortui- 
tous operations of chance, and that of science to the collision of 
opposite opinions. ” Men have sought to make a world froiA 
their own conceptions,” he says, ” and to draw from their own 
minds all the materiala which they employed ; but if, instead of 
■4oi)ig Bo, they had consulted experience and observation, thd^ 
would have hnd facts and not opinions to geason about, and might 
hove ultimately arrived at the knowlcdge'of the laws whicM govern 
the material world.” It is only in conducting scientific inquiry 


by an appeal fb observation and fact, that wc cAn ever nnavc at a 
knowledge of thegtrue system of nature. Such was the funda- 
mental principle laid down by Bacon ; and it has been called the 
inductive method of in^stigating nature. Induction literally 
signifies a bringing in, and is sufficiently expresilvesof the method 
of bringing together particular facts and instances, previously to 
any attempt al forimng ^system or theory, or by reasoning upon 
mere conjectures about nature's laws and properties, as philoso- 
phers had been accustomed to do before. In his treatment of this 
important slbject of induction, Bacon exhibited a comprehen- 
six'cness of mind, a penetration and a sagacity, such as the woiid 
had never before seen, iftid which well entitles him to Jjie appel- i 
latiuns he has rcceivcdaof the Prophet of the Arlst anffiie Father 
of EiVpcrimenial Philosophy, “We shall, therefore, now proceed 
I to give on account of the most important and considerable part of 
I his general work, entitled W\t Ins taur alio Mngmi^ or Jnstauralion 
I of the Sciences, It is called Novum Organon Snentiarum, or a 
j Ncte Method of i,lndying the Seiencesy from the GreekVord Orga- 
\ non, which signifies an instrument or machine. 

Before laying down the rules to be observed in this inductive 
process of reasoning, Bacon philosopliically ))oint8 out. with great 
exactness, various general sources of those errors which men are 
apt to commit in forming their notions of things. fThe prejudices 
that check the progress of truth he figuratively but strikingly 
designates Idols y because mankind bow down and pay homage to 
them, instead of regarding truth. Their names, ^liough significant, 
are somewhat quaint rfnd fantastical ; but such a style of compo- 
sition was characteristic of the age in which Bacon fiourisbod. 
These Idols of the mind, o» grand sources of prejudices and 
[ prcpossessiotis, arc divided into four classes — Idols of the TribCf 
Idols of the Druy Idols of the Market, and Idols of the Theatre, 
The comprclicnsivcncss of mind vi^iich Bacon Iicrc displays, in 
distiibntiug the sources of error under these several heads, as very 
remarkable ; for under one or other of them (giFerytliing which can 
retard the progress of the human mind in its senroh nftei^ truth 
will he foniul to come.. “ While (hj rules which BUcon gives us,” 
says Dr. 'J'liornas Brown, ** arc rules of physical iiivestigalioii, the 
Uwple wI4ch he purified was not that of nature itself, but the 
temple of the mind ; in its inmost sanctuaries were ail the idols 
which he averlhrew ; and it was not till these were removed, that 
Truth wouhl deign to unveil herself to adoration ” 

1, iThc Idols of the Tribe are so called beeau.se they are common 
to frail humanity, and spring not from peculiarity of cir^imstance, 
but from the nature of the human mind itself. “tThc mind,” he 
says, ”is not like a plain mirror, which rcflects«tlie images of 
tilings exactly as they are ; it is like a mirror of an uneven surface, 
wliich combines its own figure with the figures of the objects it 
! represents,” thus distorting and perverting them. A|noi^ the 
idols of this class, the tendency in the mind to suppose a greater 
I uniformity in nature than really is nofic of the least* con- 
spidhous. Rash and superficial generalisation hiyi been the bane 
‘ of science in all ages, and probably more than anything else has 
: retarded its progress. For instance, when it was perceived that 
the orbits of the planets returned into themselves, (that is, after 


Drodbisrv 


I, Vrinlcrj), WhUfh , if* 
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the planet bad Ronc a certain round in the heavens, It was at a 
certain period found in that exact place from which it took its 
departure,) it w9k immediately Concluded that all the heavenly 
bodies move in circles; and tlii8«waB implicitly believed, until 
Kepler proved that they move in oval orbits. This propensity has 
in latter times been recognised under the name of the spirit of 
system; and tbc prediction of Bacon; that the sources of error 
would return, and mingle with science even in its most flourishing 
.condition, has been often verified, particularly in theories regard- 
ing the ttbysical <{pnstitution of fhe mass of the glQ^e. Ameagst 
other Idols of the Tribe, prepossessions or partialities in favour of 
any theory which pleases the fancy are very common to the mind. 
Thus, any notion which has at first K^parted a high decree of 
satisfaction is si]^ported, even in the face of evidence to the con- 
trary, and facta and observations are twisted and construed to 
make them correspond with it. The force of generid prejudices is 
also aided by the restless activity of tht; mental powers, and (he 
ambitious desire of the mind to pry into mysteries, nnd attempt to 
grasp the incomprehensible, such as ideas of spaeCf t\met eternity ^ 
inflnityf •final oauseSf and the like. Our purely intellectual 
ojlinions are also greatly affected by pe^ipuliarities in tht moral 
con8titutibw.of the mind. •With admiral^lc sagacity our author 
observes : The light of the understanding is not a pure daylight, 
but it receives a tincture from the will and the affections, and 
forms the sciences accordingly ; for men arc most willing to believe 
what they most desire. Difficulties are rejected through impa- 
tience ; thu deeper things of nature arc dreaded through a certain 
awe : experience is discarded through pride ; truth, when it limits 
our hopes : paradox is shunned through fear of vulgar opposition : 
and thus, in innumerable ways, and often imperceptibly, do the 
affections and passions tinge the understanding witit their own 
colouring.*' yiie fallacy and incompetcncy of the senses, and the 
love of the mind for abstractions nnd generalisations, complete 
the number of the sources of error arranged under the head of 

Idols of the Tribe. 

« « 

2. The Idols of the Den arc those which ^sult from the peculiar 
mental constitution of the individual. Besides the causes of error 
which are common to the species, Bacon observes, that every 
individual has his own dark cavern or den, into w'hich the light is 
but imperfectly admitted, and w'here a favourite (utchiry idol lurks, 
at whose shrine the tmtli is often sacrificed. These idols are 
characterised by our author as each man’s particular demon, or 
seducing familiar smrit and again, every mind is compared to 

a glass with its surface differently cut, so as differcnll^ to receive, 
reflect, and refiwct the rays of light that fall upon it.” Particular 
studies greatly influence men’rf oj)inioiis; and Bacon instances this 
in the case of Aristotle, who depraved his physics so muph with his 
dialectics, as to render the former entirely a science of words and 
controversy, a source of endless nnd useless disputation.^ Amongst 
other private prejudices, or sources of <*rror arising from the mental 
constitution of individuals, the natural difference of men’s capaci- 
ties is mentioned. Bacon distirfguishes two grand classes of 
minds ; those cj^mposing the one being best adapted to perceive 
the (Hfferences of things ; those composing the other, to catch their 
resemblances. “ A steady and sharp genius,” says he, can fix 
its contcroplatiofis, and dwell and fasten upon all the subtilty of 
diflreilnce| ; whilst k sublime and ready genius perceives and com- 
pares the 8(nallest and most general agreementa of things. Both 
min(\sfall easily into excess, ^by grasping either at ^he dividing 
scale fir the shadows of things.” Attachment to times is^also 
mentioned as ha^g a powerful influence in the formation of our 
ideas of truth and excellence. Thiis, on idolatry of the ancients 
has been carried to excess, and the “ wisdom of our ancestors’* , 


isra proverbial term of expression to the present day. In general 
however, this kind of prt tudice has greatly declined since Bacon's 
time , — Iruthf and not the estdolishment of sects, having become 
the aim and end of philosophical inquiry. There are other kind-i 
of prejudices which our'' author ciiujmcratca ; but they ore more 
obrfoure and less important than the foregoing. 

3. The Idols of the Forum are those that arise out of the 

commei'ce or intercoufse of society, and especially from language, 
or the means by which men maintain an interchange of 
thought*. r 

The re-action of thought upqn language, and language upon 

thought, - is a 'very obvious soured of error in reasoning 

Language is very imperfect ; and in an inconceivable nnm- 
her of instance.**, the precise idea which is meant to be con- 
veyed is but very faintly indicated. Lord Bacon's meaning may 
be illustrated by such words as sensation and will. Tift former 
may be defined by sayiug it feeling : but dhat is feeling’ 
What, for example, is the feeling or sensation of cold or heat I 
What is the sensation of seeing 9 It is obvious that none c.m 
describe these to a person supposed never to have cxperion' cd 
them. Will may be defined as volition^ but this again is a more 
translation; and if an intelligent being could be imagined who 
had never actually willed .anything, nor ever had any desire in li!> 
mind to do or say anything, it would be utterly impossible to mnki- 
hlm understand what willing is. For such imperfections, tlio.ic 
appears to be no remedy but having recourse to particular in- 
stances, and carefully comparing the meanings of words will* llio 
cxtcrn.'il arclietyjics from which they arc derived. 

4. The Idols of the Theatre are the last, and (jonsist of the jne- 
judiccs and perversions of the mind arising from the I’ubulous aiul 
visionary theories, and the romantic philosophies, that fo long pi f'- 
vailcd in the world, “ We call them Idols of the Theatre,” siji 
Bacon, “because nil the syslcms of philosojdiy that have hecii 
hitherto* is vented or received arc but so many htage-plays wlihli 
have exhibited ''nothing but fictilious and theati ical worlds ; nuil 
there may BtUl be invented ami drt ssed up numbcrle.ss other faliKs 
of the like kind.” “ Fhilosopliy,” he again remarks, “ as In- 
therto pursued, has taken much from a few things, ora little fiuiii 
a great many ; nnd iiithoth cases has loo narrow a basis to be oi 
much duration or utility.” Lord Bacon, in his review of tlicht 
false and visionary systems of philosophy, divides Ihem into tin re 
general V\n\\S’-^sophistical^cmpirical — and s^qn^rstitious. Tin* 
ancient systems were chiefly of a sojihistical nature, and were 
formed on a few careless and imperfect observations and experi- 
ments, the filling up being dependent upon the ingenuity nutl 
f.incy of thb inventor. The pliilosotdiies of Aristotle, Anaxagoras, 
Leueijjpus, Democritus, and others, are prorciineivt ‘examples of 
llicse kinds of Idols of the Theatre. Empirical systems arc tlu»!.’ 
which are founded upon a few experiments only, although tlu’sc 
may be perfectly true and exactifliii themselves. The ancient che- 
mists or E^hemists, with their idle speculations about the fo»r 
•elements, and their dreaips of a universal medicine, which was to 
reverse the irrevocable doom of humanity— death, as well as the 
Philosopher's Stone, and the like, are adduced as examples of such 
false systems. Superstitious systems are those in which certain 
philosophical theories are interwoven with reh'gion, and made sub* 
servient to it. In ancient times the philosophies of Pythagoras 
and Plato arc specimens ; and in modem times, Wliiston’s theory 
of the globe, and Hutchinson’s attempt to trace the physics of 


* This may be looked upon as the germ of Lodke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding, which ovdly one knows resulted from its great autliur 
observing, whilst converslnq with qpme friends, that much of argumenta- 
tion mlgnt be saved if disputants would only come to an nnderstanding 
about the exact meaning of terms before they debated a point. 
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the true Bstronomy to the Mosaic account of the creationi afford 
\et'y striking examples. t 

After various preliminary discussions concerning the ** charac- 
teristics of false systems/’ the causes of error in philosophy/' 
the “ grounds of hope regarding the advancement of scioice," 
the great restorer of philosophy proceeds, in the second book of 
the “ Novum Organum," to describe an<h exemplify the nature of 
the induction which he deems essential to the right interpretatioli 
of nature. He divi<^es the whole into three parts, comprising 
Aphorisms, or remarks on what is termed the Discovery of Forms ; 
Tables in illustration of this discovery ; *nnd th* Doctrine of I a- 
slances. The word form here employeif is borrowed from a sect 
of ancient philosophers, and, as usq( 1 Jjy Bacon, has a very conTpre- 
liensive meaning. In one passage he observes, “ When we speak 
of JorMiSf we undeKtand nothing more than those laws and modes 
of action wl)ich reguhte and constitute any simple nature, such 
ns hent, light, weight, in all kinds pf matter susceptible of them. 
Again, “ The form of any nature is such, fhat where it is, 
the given nature must infallibly be.” In short, the form of any 
substance is its essential naturc—lhe form of any quality is that 
which constitutes the quality,— and the “discovery of forma” rfiay 
he regarded as signifying the discovery of the laws of nature in 
gfueral. Bacon seems to have thought that a knowledge of the 
ultimate eascncea of the qualities, and powers, or properties of 
matter lies ope.ii to liuinon scrutiny ; that is, that discover the 
nature of heat, cold, colour, and other principles or properties 
of matter, is within the raflge of possibility. But this great phi- 
losopher probably overnated the capeacity of the human under- 
standing in supposing that such should ever take place; indeed, 
he scorns to ha\e placed the grand aim of philosophy beyond what 
it is, i:i all probability, given to man to reach. Upwards of two 
centuries have rolled away since the promulgation of Bacon’s 
sjstem, and yet we are still entirely ignorant of tlie ^ymses of the 
various operations of nature. A stone, after being fnojected into the 
atmosphere, falls to the earth, we say, by virtue of the laws of 
gravitation : — but the problem ivliat is f/ravitationf itiU remains* to 
he solved. Since llacon’s time we have oscertained many of the 
(•fleets and properties of lieat, but its for^n or essential nature we 
are perfectly ignorant of. The question still remains undeter- 
mined, whclhcr heat be a suhtilc fluid, and hcncc malcrialf — or, as 
Bacon himself supposed, nothing more than a certain motion 
amongst the particles of bodies.^ Tin* same re-mark is applicable to 
the other agents in nature, ligl^, elcctriciiy, elasticity, and the 
like. # 

I’wo other objects, subordinate to forms, but often* essential to 
the knowl^jdgc of them, ore also occHsipnuIly sKlIijects of inwsliga- 
tion ; — ihes# are the Intent process j and the lotcnt'^chcmnihm. 
By the former is meant, the secret and invisible pogress by which 
itiscnsible changes are broughtv^bout, and involve what has since 
been called the law of continuity^ according to which no change 
cun possibly take place without a certain portion of ii^c being ex- 
pended in the operation ; in other words, no body can change its 
bulk, or move from one place "o another, without occupying inter- 
mediate time— that is, the time which intervenes between the com- 
mencement and the termination of every change, or passing 
tlirough intermediate space— that is, the space which lies between 
the place where the body was before it began to move, and that 
where it is found whoa it has ceased to move. Wc see this in innu- 
merable operations o&nature ; — such as the planetary roovemer^s ; 
the phenomena of ac&leratcd velocity in £allhig bodies ; the motion 
of light, shown by the eclipses of Jupiter ’saateUites ; in tli^ progress 
of (lisoose, iu which there is a change o? the structure of the uarls. 
Upon this subject the -eloquent Playfair remarks : “ To know ihe 


relation between the time and the change effected, would be to have 
a perfect knowledge of the latent process.” %y the latent sche» 
matism. Bacon meant that invisible structure of bodies on which 
so many of their properties depend. — For instance, an inquiry into 
the internal structure or constitution of cj^stals, is examining into 
the latent schematism*.* We do the same when we attempt to 
ex])lain elasticity, magnetism, gravitation, and the like, by any 
peculiu:sBtnicture of bodies, or any arrangement of the particles^f 
nj#ttcr. ^ ^ * 

The second part contains Tables, given in illustration of the 
inductive method. The materials from which Lord Bacon designed 
that tables of this kind 9l|puld be composed for the advancement of 
science, he gives an example of in his “ Natuml History, in Ten 
Centuries each of the ten sections into which if is divided, con- 
taining one ^hundred facts and experiments, relating to a great 
variety of subject!; the term no /m/or^ being used by him 
in a very extensive sense, as signifying a record of oha(?rvation8*on 
natui*e in ^ncral. This history of facts was to contain an account 
of the subject under examination, in all the varieties and raodiffca- 
tion9X)f which the appearances belonging to it were susccptiblli— 
Not only were 1 be facts whit-h pressnt tlf^mselves |irthe senses 
in nature to be emboSied, but also such as could be elucidated by 
experiment. And these facts, both affirmative and negative, are 
reduced into the ahove-menlioned tables for convcnicncy. Lord 
Bacon formally exemplifies his method of induction iu this part of 
tlu* Novum Organum, on tlm subject of kcatf his object being to 
inquire what is its form or nature. In order to institute this 
inquiry, he arrungos the fads and cxi)t*riincnts he was acquainted 
with relating lo it in five different tables. Regarding these, Pro- 
fessor Playfair remarks: — “Though his collection of facts be 
impel fed, his method of treating them is cxtreincljf judicious, and 
the whole disquisition is highly interesting.” Hic first 

table contains instances iu which heat is found, and is termed 
the “ Affirmative Table, or Instances that agree in possessing 
the imlurc of heat and the author enumerufes the sui/s rays, 
meteors, fires of alf kind.'?, and many other phenomena. Tlie 
second table ib Negative ^ and contains a list of things iu which 
heat is not found. The; cxam]»reshere introduced are purposely those 
things whiehjiavu a sort of natural relation or resemblance, to the 
things mentioned in tho first table, heal nlonc excepted. — The 
paralhff negative inslanocs to tin; sffn’s rays .irc obviously those of 
the moon, of the scars, and ofciuncts. I'lie tliird table consists of 
a comparison of the degrees of Iicut found iff different subi^tanccs. 
These three tables, containing a great number of positive, negative, 
and compai alive cxauijdes, are eWsigned to “present a view of 
instances to the mKlerstanding and when this viijw is iirocurcd, 
the busiiffibS of induction conmicuces. The first steji in an inquiry 
into the /brm or cause of anything by induction, is to consider 
w’liat Ihiffgs arc to be excluded from the number of possible forms 
or causes. This exclusion confines the field of hypotliesis, and 
brings the true explanation wkhin narrower limits. Thus, if we 
I wish to inquire into the quality which is the cause transparency 
in bodies, we would at once exclude rarity and fluidity from those 
causes, because the diamond is transparent, and ft is a solid and 

* We have already obtiurvcrl, that Hacon not only Vitlcfp.ated a greater 
perfection iu human hnowlnlgc tlian it will probaMy ever attHin, lut that 
hollas Kuiiewhat niiotaken the nuuinor in which knowledge l9to bo made 
subKcrvient to jiraeticril purjHMea )lo aupftObOa tliat if tlic /orm. or caniie 
nr law of any quality wore known, it would be poMiblo, by imparting that 
peculiar foAi to any body, to coinniuilloate t.) it tlio aaiU quality.^Not to 
dwftll upon tho iiupmUnbility of hiinivi iiiKcnuily being ever nblu to pene^ 
tratc HO deeply into tho mystcric!) of nature, the practical utility of bik-Ii 
knowhxlge i.4 very questi'amblo.'— But wo have adverted to thhi nubjeei 
principally fm- the purpuw of ohfcorving that liocon Bceinu to have Huppused 
that the ultimate atoms of all brnhes were alike in their nature, doeti-iiie 
whieh inodoni diHeovcrlr-i have jTone fur to cxi'lntle, 
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his oflencea by securin^^, through his influence with the Duke 
ArgylCf with whom he was in great favour, a certain farm which 
the M'Dotigals hud made some strenuous efforts to obtain. 

Koonart, again, — or the Laird hf Soonart, as he was called, — was 
also a neighbour, although not a very near one, his residence being 
about five miles distant from those of tlie M'Dougals and Kilmu- 
runs, which were within a quarter of a mile of each other. • 

Having mentioned these particulars, we proceed with our talc. 

Agreeably to the resolution which he l^d expressed to his bro- 
ther, Norman, shortjy after the conversation with the form«r 
which we recorded at the outset of our story, mounted his horse, 
and set off for SoonaFt ; the merrj-^-making to which he had been 
invited, and to which we formerly allude^, being to take place on 
the afternoon of the day on which our ta^ie open:?. 

Soonart, or Castle Soonart, as it was sometimes called, although 
scarcely deserving so dignified a titie^was an ancient building in 
the style of the sixteenth century, turreted and battlemented, with 
steep grey roofs and deeply-indented IcdgeSi It stood on the 
summit of a^rugged, precipitous clifl’, whose base was washed by 
the sea ; its white-crested waves, in stormy weather, howling 
around, and leaping upon the majestic rock, like a flock of hungry 
wolves. On the land side, however, the house was of easy access, 
being connected with the main land by a broad natural mound or 
isthmus. In ancient times, this neck of land was intersected bv a 
deep moal at a short distance from the building ; but it had been 
allowed to fill up, and was at tlie time of which wc write but just 
discernible by faint outlines. 

The greater number of the party invited to Soonart had already 
arrived, when Norman M'Dougal presented himself in the large 
dining-hall of the man.*)ion ; and amongst those assembled there 
was Kilmoran. On Norman's entrance, the latter, who was a 
good-natured, kind-hearted man, and who had olways anxiously 
desired to be at iieace with his neighbours the M'Dougals, 
instantly made up to him, and offered him the hand of friendship. 
It was readily accepted by his treacherous enemy, and apparently 
wiih as much cordiality as it was given. The ready but quiet 
smile of Norman replied to the half-jocular, half-serious remon- 
strances of Kilmoran on the subject of their ancient ^iftnity ; and 
a significant shrug of the shoulders, accompanied by words of 
kindness, expressed -or were meant to express — his perfect will- 
ingness to entertain Kilmoran's proposal that thejr should foi^ct 
the past, and live in friendship for the future. * 

Soon after, the guests having all assembled, the party sat down 
to table, to partake of the good things pfovided for tliem by their 
host. Leaving them thus agreeably employed, wc slnill return fur 
a lime to the residence of the M'Dougals, and take up the part 
about to be enacted by Hector in the tragical drama of the evening. 

Brooding over the grudge Jie bore Kilmoran, and w){lch had 
been stirred into fresh activity by the incident of their common 
invitation to Soonart, and in part also by the late conversation 
he had had with bis brother on the subject, Hector 1^‘Dougal was 
suddenly ^truck with one of those atrociou.Si ideas that so fre- 
quently present themselves to desperate and reveng^iful ram, and 
fill the world with crime. He determined on tljpt very night to 
waylay and murder Kilmoran ^n his return from Soonart, which 
he calculated would be somewhAe about midnight. Having come 
to this hellish resolution, he armed himself with h^ ri He— with 
which he was an unerring shot, us the deer of his native tuoun- 
tains knew by fatal experience, — and hasted away lo seek a 
favourable situation for executing the dreadful deed he contem- 
plated. 

Stealing secretly out of the house, and afterwards taking a quiet 
and circuitous route, he made for a certain copse on the face of a 
rising ground, that overlooked the road by which Kilmo 'an must 
return home ; this road lying between the rising ground alluded 
to and a beautiful^ake that slept in the hollow of the hills 
Entering the copse/Sl*Dougal pushed tbrQUgli it until he reaAcJ 
the skirt nearest the way by which iLilmoran would pass, and 
which brought him to within fifty or akCy yards of it. ^ere con- 


ceal^ig himself amongst the thick underwood, and with a paling 
iu front on which to lean his rifle, M'Oougal awaited the appear- 
ance of his victim. It was a bright moonlight night, and as the 
horse Kilmoran always rode vfus a very light grey, approaching 
almost to white, and in this respect aomewhat remarkable, there 
would be iv> difficulty in at once recognising him. 

]. caving the assassin thus watching for^his prey, we shall return 
to Soonart, to see hoi^ the evening wag passing with the festive 
party there assembled. It was passing pleasantly : the banquet- 
room of^thc old mansion rung with the burst of hilarious merri- 
ment which the facetious jest and humorous song were ever add 
anon elicitiitW, and the wine-flagon was pacing it meA'dy round 
the festal board,^ , 

7'i\e time came, however, when the jest and the song were 
heard more rarely, anc^hen the wine-flagon began to make its 
rounds w'ith a more tardy motion. It was gett^g late ; the spirite 
of the party were flagging, and a general movement amongst the 
guests to by:ak up the party was the result. It did break up ; 
when, hurrying dbt oi the apartment in merry and somewhat 
obstreperous confusion, the guests sought the stables for their 
horses, all of them having come from a distance. Kilmoran was 
amongst tfte party who sallied out in quest of their steeds, but it 
was merely to sec his friends mounted he accoiDpaTiied*thcra, B|lie 
had licen prevailed upaii by his host to remain with him all nighty 
ill order to join him ^ a hunting-pdrty wliich had l0ea made up 
for an early hour of the following morning. Tliis was altogether 
an unexpected circumstance on the part of Kilmoran, who had 
originally intcmled to retnrn home that night. 

On the party reaching the stable, it was found that Norman 
M'Dougal’s horse was dead lame in two of his legs, and conse- 
quently unable to walk a single step. How this lAd happened 
could not be at the moment ascertained ; some sinews strained, it 
was supposed, or some injury sustained in the feet. Hut whatever 
might be wrong with the animal, or in whatever way he might have 
come by his injuries, it was clear he was quite unable to carry his 
muster home that night. Seeing this, Kilmori^, in the same 
spirit in w’hich he had made up to M'Dougal on his first arrival at 
Soonart, pressed* him to take the use of his horse ; adding, good- 
humouredly, that if he did not think he could presume to take a 
horse of his to his father's house, seeing the aftcient enmity that 
was between thcm,*lie might ride him to Kilmoran, leave him 
there, and walk home, a distance of only about half a mile. 

M'Dougal would Lave refused to accept the proffered kindness ; 
but, besides his own wish to deceive Kilmoran with regard to his 
feelings towards him, there were too many witnesses present for 
him to feel safe in exhibiting any^the slightest, symjitom of the 
dislike he bore that person ; and his rejection of his offered civility 
on the present occasion, he feared, might be looked upon in that 
light, and be remembered afterwards if atf^thiiig should, happen 
to Kilmoran. Reasoning thus, and reasoning as^uick as thought, 
M'Dougal, with many expressions of thanks, accepted the offer of 
Kilmoran’s horse, mounted him, and rode off. Fifteen minutes* 
smart rifling brought him to the margin of the lake formerly 
alluded to ; a few minutes more saw him enter on and proceed 
along tls road that skirted iU 

Unconscious of peril, M'Dougal rode on, and had attained 
soi^cwhere about half the length of the lake, when the sharp report 
of a rifle rung in the copse,* and in the same instant Norman • 
M'Dougal fell from his horse a dead man— a rifle- ball having 
passed right through his head. Deceived by uie horse he rode, 
his brother had directed against him that shot which he intended 
for Kilmoran. • 

Unaware of the dreadful mistake he had qpmmitted, M'Dougal 
hastened home, and, unjierceived by any one, entered the house 
and retired to bed. Morning came, and with it much surprise to 
the midnigiit assassin that his brother had ifbt returned. Veaving 
hk couch, on wbicii he had spe^t but a restless night, he ap- 
proached the window of his bedchamber to look abroad on the 
morning. He had not done so for many seconds, when he saw a 
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crowd of people slowly approaching the ^iouse, and beoriog a^ng 
what appeared to be a heavy burden. In a few minute! he made 
out that it was a human body they were carrying, and, not 
doubting that it was the corpse of- Kilmoran, he summoned his 
utmost resolution to meet the report of that gentleman’s murder 
with as unmoved and unconscious a manner as possible^ But why 
bring the body of the murdered man to his bouse ? Why not take 
it to Kilmoran ? The ^occeding confo^jnded him, and Ailed his 
guilty bosom with a thousand indefinable terrors. In the mean 
time, the persons bearing the corpse approached ; they^ passed 
beneath the window at which M'Dougal was slaiuliiig, aud in the 
livid and ^astly upturned face of the murdered man hi recognilbd 
the face of his brother. Suspicions of the dreadful truth Hashed 


nineteen at his father’s death, after which event ho retired to 
Holland, where he continued till he returned with the Prince of 
Orange at the Revolution. 

Lady Grissel liaillie, the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Houic 
of Polwarth, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, was bom at Redbraes 
Castle on the 25t1i of Dftcember, ](>65, Her early trials, and 
adtni^ble bearing under them, have tlirown a romantic cast over 
a character in which so much of strength and gentleness were 
combined ; and the beautiful sketch given of her career in the 

Metrical Legends ” of Joanna Baillie, who, we believe, claims 
kindred with her heroine, rendered her merits more generally and 
highly estimated. Lady GrissePs daughter, Lady Murray of 
Stanhope, left behind her in manuscript a memoir of her mother, 


across his mind, and he sank into a chair, powefless and all but 
insensible. y** 

In a few minutes, one of the men who had brought the body 
home entered Ihs Vl^artment, and with a sorrowful countenance — 
and not aware that he had seen the body puss — informed hint that 
his brother had been killed. ^ « 

“ How ? ” said M*Dougal in a sepulchral voice. 

** Shot through the head,” replied the man. 

** Where was the body found ? ” again asked M‘I>-ugal, with 
white, parceled, and quivering lip. 

By the side of the loch, near the Cla clip n more,” answertiti the 
Wn. ^ •• 

All that day M’Dougal kept his apartment, and would neither 
himself come forth, nor would he allow any one to enter. When 
the morning came., he was missing; he had disappeared through 
the night, and none could then, or ever after, tell whither he had 
gone. It was supposed by some that he had thrown himself into 
the lake ; by ethers, that he had left the country and gone abroad : 
this last rumour being followed up by a report, some years after, 
that he had fallen in the American war — it was said, in the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. 

nOGRAPHICAt SKETCHES. 

L.\DY GRlSSETi BAILLIE, 

The name of Rvbert Baillie, of Jerviswood, is familiar os that 
of one of the victims of the unjustifiable measures pursued by the 
government of Charles 11. in the pcracculiun of all who were sus- 
pected of offering oppositiou to their schemes for establishing 
arbitrary power. 

Baillie, who had long been a marked man as a slunch friend of 


which, although oUe of the most beautiful memorials ever raised 
by a child to the virtues of a parent, was not published entire untd 
the year 1822. It is to lhi'» vmrk that wc are indebted for our 
materials. ^ 

Sir Patrick Home, who possessed the same ])riiicipl(» with 
Baillie, lived in the strictest friendship with him, and was exposed 
i to the same dangers, although, more happy than his friend, he w as 
! enabled to surmount them. In the troubles of King Charlt*.'- 
; the Second’s time, his daughter began her experience of affiicting 
■ and terrifying hardships ; though,” says Lady Murray, ” I have 
* often heard lier say slie never thought them any. At the age of 
tw'clvc she was sent by her father from their country house to 
Edinburgh, a longjourney, when Mr. Baillie was first imprisoned, 
to try if, by her age, she could get admittance into the prison 
unsuspected, and slip a letter into his hand, of advice and infornui- 
tioii, and bring back what intelligence she could. She succeeded 
so well in both, that from that time I reckon her hardships began , 
from the confidence that was put in ,hcr, and the activity she 
naturally had far beyond her age, in executing whatever she was 
entrusted with. 

** After the iicrsccution bS|an afresh, and Mr. Baillie again in 
prison, her father thought it necessary to keep concealed; and 
soon found he had too good reason for so doing, parties being 
continually sent out in search of him, and often to his own linust', 
to the terrir of all in it, though not from any fear for his safety, 
whom they iraugiaed at a great distance from home ; for no soul 
knew where he was but my grandmother and luy mother, except 
one man, a carpenter called Jamie Winter, who used to work in 
the house, and lived u mile off, on whose fidelity they thought they 
could depend, and were not deceived. The frequent exuniiniilinii 
and oaths put to servants, in order to make discovcrie.s, w'ere so 
strict, they durst not run the ri.sk by trusting any of them. By 


civil liberty and the Protestant cause, had more than once suffered the assistance of tliis man, they got a bed and bed-clotlie.s carried 
imprisonment on account of hiS opinions, when he and two other in the night to the burying-place — a vault under ground at Polwrarlh 
gentlern'in were sent up to London by the Scottisli malcoutenfs to Churcli,-a mile from tlie house— rw'herc he was concealed for a 
concert measures witHNVl on mouth, Russell, Sidney, and the other month, aud had only for light an open slit at one end, through 
EngUsV leaders implicated in what is called the Rye-house plot, which nobody could sec what was below. She went every night 
fora simultaneous rising in the^ North, to support the proposed at midnight tp carry him victuals and driuk, and stayed with him us 
insurrection in London and other place.s in England. When the long as she could tp get home before day. In all this time my 
conspiracy was discovered, Baillie was immediately seized end scut grandfalher trowed the same constant composure and ftiieciTulm .ss 
to Scotland, although nut a tittle of evidence could be found against of mind that he continued to possess to his death, which was at tlio 
him; and on his refusing to aiisw'er, on oath, any quesl^iuus the age of eighty-four ; all which good qualities she inherited frum him 
Privy Council might please to propound, a fine of six thousand in a high degree. Often did tlief' laugh heartily in that doleful 
pounds was imposed upon him, and lie wras kept in such a cruel habitation at different accidents that happened. She at that time 
confinement^ in the prison on the Bass rock and elsewhere, that*his Uasl a terror^ for a churcb-yard, especially in the dark, as is not 
health was utterly broken ; and when at length, by the exaraina- uncommon at her age, by idle nursery stories ; but when engaged 
Hon of other pristtiers under torture, evidence of the share he had by concern for her father, she stumbled over the graves every 
taken in the conspiracy was procured, and scnteuce pronounced night alone, without fear of any kind entering her thoughts but 
upon him, he was in so weak a condition tliat the judges ordered it for soldiers and parties in search of him, which the least noise or 
to be carried into Execution the same day, lest their victim should motion of a leaf put her in terror for. The minister’s bouse was 
escape ilieim Yet e^n this was not the limit of their vindictive nedr the church ; the first night she went, his dogs kept such a 
fury ; for, vntb unexampled barbarity, his two sons were compelled barking as put her in the utmost fear of a discovery ; my grand- 
to be present on the scaffold, and even placed so near the block mother sent for the minister next day, and upon pretence of a mad 
that thcii clothes were covered i^ith the blood of the father. doft got him to hong u|> all his dogs. There eyas also difficulty of 

The eldest of tltese sons, Gedrge, who afterwards became the getting victuals to carry biiA without the servants suspecting. The 
husband of Lady Grissd, the subject of this sketch, was only ^ only way was done was tty steolio^ it off her plate at dinner into 
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her lap. Many a diverting story she has told about this and othty: | 
things of the like nature. Her father liked sheep’s head ; slid ; 
while the children were eating their broth, she had conveyed most ^ 
of one into her lap : vrhen her brAlier Sbiandy had done, he looked 
up with astonishment, and said, * Mother, will ye look at Grissel ; j 
while we’ve been eating onr jjrirth, she has eat up the whole sheep’s I 
head !’ This occasioned so much mirth amongst them, that# her I 
father at night w'as greatly entertained by it, and desired Sandy ! 
might have a share of the next. I need^ot multiply stories of 
this kind, of which I kiow many. 11 is great comfort and constants 
entertainment — for he had no light to read by — was repeating 
13nohanan’s Psalms, wffich he hud by heart from beginning to end, 
and retained them to his dy^ngslay.” « 

The confinement in the gloomy vault of Po|w4rth Church was, 
notwithstanding the ehcerfiilncss with which it was borne, exees- 
hiv'cly irksome ; and Grissel and JaiMi^Wiiiter set aljout arranging 
II safe cnnccalment in the house. They removed the boards beneath 
a trucUfl-ljcd in a room on the ground-floor, of which Grissel kept 
the key, cxe ivmted the earth with their hands to make no noise, 
uiul carried it through the window in ^sheet to the garden. When 
a sufficient space was obtained, a large box, with plenty of air- 
iiolcs, which Jamie made ut home and brought at night, was 
introduced into ilio cavity, and being furnished with a bed, it was 
thought tliat Sir Patrick might seek a refuge there in ca:M^ of 
ahrni, whlll^ the truckle- bed above would conceal the loose lioarifs. 
'J'ho only fear was of the damp ; but all proving safe after a due 
trial, Sir Patrick ventured home, remaining undiscovered and 
unsuspected ill the room which no one had been nccuRtomed to 
enter but his dauglitcr. lie had not, however, enjoyed the change 
fur nnne tli.ui a fortnight, when one tnorning, upon the usual 
eMiudiiatioii of the hidingaliole, the box was found full of water. 
Sir Patiiek detenniiied to “ tempt Providence/’ as be expressed 
liim.self, no longer, more e-speeinlly us tl.'C news of Mr. llaillie’s 
execution was brought the sanio day. Ili-s wife and daughter 
worked indefatigahly to prepare cloihe.s for him that night suffi- 
ciently to disguise him, and he escaped safely, missing, by the mere 
accident of losing his way, a party who were sent to take him. He 
got safe to London, where he passed for a surgeon, ^iKring some 
knowledge of medicine, and alw’ays carrying lancAs with him. He 
got to France without discovery, nnd travelled on foot from 
Bordeaux to Utrecht, where he look up his abode under the 
assumed name of Dr. Wallace, and llicnce sent f&r his wife and 
eliildren. 

Uis estates had been in the mean flme forfeited, and upon 
receiving this summons, his wife, taking Grissel with her, went to 
London to .solicit some allowance out of them for the support of 
herself and her ten children ; but, although as.sisted by the infliu- 
cnee of many kind and zealous ’friends, she could obtain oiSy about 
one Imndrcd and fifty pound.s •a year for them. Tleturniug to 
Scotland, she carried all her family, exceplJultan, who was too ill 
to travel, to Holland, and when they were all settled at Utrecht, 
Gris.«,i'l, ati(J a mere girl, alone and ui\protectcd, wa.s sent back for 
her sister, and “ to negotiate business, and try if she sould pick up 
any money of some that was owing to her father.^’ 

They hud a long and disagreeable voyage buck to Holland, 
rendered more irk.some by the nl conduct of the captain. When 
at length they landed at the Brill, “ they set out at^ivighl/’ says 
Lady Murray, “ on foot for Ilottert|^im, with a gentleman who 
was of great use to them, that came over at the same time to take 
refuge in Holland. It was a cold, wet, dirty night ; my aunt 
(Julian), a girl not well able to walk, soon lost her shoes in the 
dirt *, niy mother ttiok her dpon her back, and carried her the rest 
of the way, the gentleman carrying their small baggigc. ^At 
Hollerdain, they found their eldest brother and my father (George 
Baillie) waiting for their arrival, to conduct them to Utrecht, 
where their house wt<i ; and no sooner were they all met, than she 
forgot everything, and felt nothing but Iwppinesa and contiftit- 
rieut.” , 

** A fine sparkle of love,’’ aif Froissfirt has it, bad stolen into 


the l^arts of Grissel Horn! and* George Baillie before either had 
departed frbni Scotland, and although until better limes came they 
had the prudence to abstain from any formal engageraenc, yet the 
love for the sister wa.s strongly manifested in friendship for the 
brother, and it was the most lyitural thing in the world fur George 
Baillie to in waiting to meet Gnssel Homo. “ She had seen 
him,” says Lady Murray, “ for the first time in the prison with 
his father, and from tkat^ time their hearts were engnged. Her 
brother and my father were soon got to ride in the Prince of 
Orange’s guards, till they were better i>rovidod for in the army ; 
whicli tli^y were before the Revolution. They took their turn 
stafldiiig senley at the Prince’s gate, but always contrived to do it 
together ; nnd the .strict friendship and intimacy that thcfi began, 
continued to ihc*last. Though their station was then lew, they 
kept up their Hpiiils. prince ofU'u dined in public ; then all 

were admitted to see him : when any pretty girl wanted to go in, 
they set their halberts across the door, and woi^deiot let her pass 
till she gave each of them a ki.ss, which made tliem think and call 
them very pert .soldier.s. 1 could relate many stories on that sub- 
ject ; niy mother w'oulu talk for hours, and never tire of it ; 
always saying it was the Iiapplest and most delightful purl of her 
life. Her ubnstant attention was, to have her brother appear right 
in his linen and dress: they w'ore little point cravats* and culTs, 
which*many a night sh^ sat up to have in as good order for hinf as 
any in the place ; and one of their gjeatcsfc CNpciise.s ^'as in dress-* 
irig him as ho oughL*to be.” If the whole truth were told, we 
suspect it would apjvcar that George Baillie now and then partici- 
pated in the care thus bestowed upon the ** little point cravats 
and cuffs.” 

Tiiey lived three years and a half in Holland, during which time 
Grisbcl Home made a second voyage to SiHitlaml uyoii business, 
for sho was the very stay and support of Die whole family ; and 
well might her mother on her death-bed bless beyond all the rest 
her “ who had ever been her helpful child.” “ All the time they 
were there,” continues Lady Murray, “ there was not a week my 
mother did not sit up two nights to do the business that was 
necessary. ISlie went to market, went to the nfill to have their 
corn ground (which it seems is the way with good managers there), 
dressed the linen, cleaned the house, made ready the dinner, 
mended the ciiildrei/s stockings and other elot];i£iS, made what she 
could fur them, undtn short did everything. Her sister Christian, 
who was a year or two younger, diverted her father and mother 
and the rest, who were fond of music. Out of their small income 
they bought a harpsichord. My aunt played and sang well, and 
had a great! deal of life and humour, but no turn to business. 
Though my mollicr had the same qualifications, and liked it as 
well as she did, she was forced to Arudge ; and many jokes used to 
pa.ss between the sisters about their difl'ereut oceupationsf Every 
morning before six, my mother lighted my father’s fire in his 
study; then waked him ; (he was ever a good sleeper, whiCh bless- 
ing among many others she iiilim-itcd from hiuf ;) then got him, 
what he usually took us soon us he gut up, warm small beer with 
a spoorilkil of bitters in it, which he continued his whole life, and 
of which 1 have the recipe. Then she took up the children, and 
bronghtfthem all to his room, where he taught them everything 
that was fit for their age ; some Latin, others French, Dutch, 
geography, writing, reading, English, f<cc., and my grandmother 
taught them what was necessary on her part. Thus he employed, 
and diverted himself all the time he was there, not being able to 
aflford putting them to school ; and my moyioA when she could 
afford a moment’s time, took a lesson with the r^st in French and 
Dutch, nnd also diverted herself with music. 1 have now a book 
of songs of her writing when there ; many of” them interrupted, 
half writ, some broke off in the middle of a /entence.’^ • 

Notwithstanding tlieir limited means, they contrived to extend 
hospltali^ to ** unfortunate banished people like themselves, and 
tliey seldom went to dinner without three, four, or five ofi ^em, to 
share with them : and many a hundred times,” %aya Lady Murray, 
** I have beard my mother say, she could never look back upon 
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their matmer of living there, without thinking it a miracle ^ they 
had no wiint, but plenty of everything they desired, and much 
contentment, and always declared it the most pleasing part of her 
life ; though they were not witli^hit their little distresses — ^but to 
them they were rather jokes than grievances. 

At length the Revolution put an end to their exila^ and all the 
party returned to their native land, except Christian, who died 
within a short time of their departure/ *' I have,*' says Lady 
Murray in relating this melancholy event, “ heard my mother say, 
she had no notion of any other cause of sorrow, but the ^cath and 
oiRiction of those she loved ; and of that she was sensible to her 
last, inutile most tender manner. She had tried nfany hardships 
without being depressed by them ; on the contrary, her spirits and 
activity increased the more she had occasion for it ; but the death 
of her friends was always a load too he^^y for her. She had strong 
and tender passions, though she never gave w'ay to them but in 
what was comhiebdable and praiseyrorthy.’* 

Two years after their return home, when both IVJr. Baillie and 
Sir Patrick Home had recovered their estate's, and were both in 
Imnourable employments, the former in Parliament, the latter as 
Chancellor of Scotland, the lovers w*erc made happy ;** and tuner 
was the phrase more justly applied to a marriage, for fe^er daughter 
“ often heard her declare, that they never hud a shadow of a 
qiVarrel or misunderstanding — no, not for <a moment, and that to 

' the lust of t:'s life, she' felt the same ardent and tender love and 
aifection for him, and the same desire to please him in the smallest 
trifle, that sVie bad at their first acquaintance. Indeed, her prin- 
cipal and sole delight was, to watch and attend to everything that 
could give liirn pleasure or make him easy. 11c never went .abroad 
but she went to the window to look after him ; and so she did tlie 
very day he •fell ill, the last time he went aliroad, never taking 
her eyes from him us long as he was in sight ; a beautiful picture 
of true love flourishing greenly after a union of forty-eight years* 
duration. 

What the conduct of such a woman ns we have described Lady 
Grissel liaillie was towards her children, may be easily iniogiiied ; 
nor is it surprising that they loved and reverenced such a mother. 
After the death of her soii-iu-law. Lord Binning, who married her 
younger daughter, her maternal cares were extended to his children, 
whose education * she sedulously superintended. Nor were the 
talents fur business so early displayed suffered to lie idle. Besides 
her household cares, to which, however occupied by other affairs, she 
always paid watchful attention, she was often called upon to assi.st 
lirr husband in the management of his business ; and such was the 
reliance he had upon her judgment, that he seldom (IkI anything 
without consulting her. Her amazing energy and activity enabled 
her to perform all her labours with such apparent ease as to asto- 
nish 1110*16 who beheld her. She w'eiit to Scotland every second 
year to see her father, ^nd when he wanted assistance in Ids old 
uge, ant) could not take the trouble of looking after his own affairs, 
she looked into hnd settled his steward's accounts; once at Kiin- 
merglianie, with a trouble and fatigue iucredible, fur two months, 
from five in the morning till twelve at night, that she scnrc\& allowed 
lierself time to eat or sleep, settling and taking them from one 
that had long had the charge of the business, till she Iv'lf killed 
the whole family by attending her, though they kept not the hours 
she did.** 

• Wlicii her Boii-m-law Lord Binning fell ill, he was advised to try 
the air of Italy. ; and his father-in-law and his whole family accom- 
panied him to Na\lle*. On their way they passed through Utrecht. 
When Lady GriSsel came there, says her daughter, she had the 
greatest pleasure in showing us every corner of the town, wliich 
seemed fresh in her memory, particularly the house she had lived 
in, uhifiti sl^e had a great desire to see ; but when she came there^ 
they would not let her in, by no arguments either of words or 
money, for no reason ♦ut for fgar of dirtying it. She effered to 
})ut off 'lihr shoes, but nothing could prevail, and she came awky 
much mortifled at l^er disappointment. 

At Naples she showed what would have been a singular 


quickness of capacity and apprehension at any age, much more m 
h^irs. She knew not one word of Italian, and had serrants of the 
country that as little understood one word she said ; so that at 
first she was forced to call me to interpret betwixt them ; but in & 
very little while, with only the help of a grammar and dictionary, 
she did the whole business of her falbijiy with her Italian servantal, 
went to shops, bought everything she had occasion for, and did it 
so well, that our acquaintances who had lived many years theic, 
begged the favour of hrer to buy for them when she provided her- 
•.self ; lliinking, and often saying, she did it4o much better purpose 
than they could themselves.** 

The death of her husband, which happened in 1738, in the 
sevcnty-flrth year of hi^ age, afilitted her deeply. "It threw her 
into a dangerous fit of illness ; which with joy she would have 
allowed herself to sink under, hud she not thought her life was 
still necessary for the happlaess of her family.** She often ex- 
pressed lier firm conviction that she and her husband shouli^ meet 
and know each other again in another world, and said tAit w'itli- 
ouc that belief she could not support herself. HePexprcssioiis of 
grief for his loss throughout the remainder of lier life, were 
frequent and mo.st affecting. One day, visiting the family-lionsc 
in fjcothnd, looking round and admiring the beauties of the place, 
she checked herself, burst out in tears, and said, " What is all 
this to me, since your father does not sec and enjoy it ! ** 

She survived him rather more than eight years, which were 
chiefly occupied in the care of her grandsons, the children of Loi\l 
Binning, and died in London, after an illness of a few days, on llu' 
(ith of Decrmber 17 i(>, having nearly completed her eigbty-fii>.l 
year. She expressed a wish to be buried by her husband at 
Mcllcrstein, and, lliougbtrul to the last, told her daughter that in a 
black silk purse in her cabinet, she w’or:ild find money suflicii til to 
do it, which slie bud kept by her for that use, that whenever it 
happened it might not slrnitcn ns. She added, " I have now no 
more to say or do ; ** tenderly embraced her daughter ; laid down 
her head upon the )nliow, and spoke little after that. Her wishes 
were complied with, ami s’.ie was buried at Mellerstein on Jicr 
birthday, the 2jth of December. 

We baiC‘(hcpii obliged, by the limits of our sketch, to leave owl 
numberless littB* touches which All up the outline of the picLuic 
drawn by Lady Grissel*s daughter. Bnt wc have preserved suifi- 
cient to render any laboured panegyric unnecessary ; and we leave 
her character for the reader's judgment and imitation. 


THE ENGLISH TOETS. 
f )ii ! Sovv'n'ign of the willing soul, 

J’orent of sweet and Bolemn-UrealhitiB aim, 

EnchaiUtni; blicll ! the sullen cares, 

- And frantic pastiinis, hear thy soft control. 

On Thracib’s liillii, the lord,of war 
Ha& curb’d the fury of hiv cur. 

And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy command : 

Ferchins on the sceptred hand 

or Jure, I'tiy manic lulls the feather’d king « * 

With ruffled plumes, and flanging wing; 

Queue! 'd in dark clouds of bluraber lie 

7'he terror of his beak, und L -rlitnings of his eye. 

■* Gray 

Poetry, cvhich has from the earliest ages delighted mankind, is 
sdmetimes in the present-day underrated by those, who, being 
from the circumstances of their life indisposed to seek pleasuri 
from books, 'are inclined to despise poetry because its professed 
object is to give pleasure ; they therefore conclude that an art 
whose professed object is to please the ear with harmonious num' 
befs, must necessarily be trifling — its pursaits unworthy of a think- 
ing roan-^and any attention bestowed upon it by readers but a 
waste of time. Such reasoners overlook the great design of poetry, 
and^tbe amazing powe- it is capable of exerting over the human 
mind, arising from the exquisite delight communicated by i-* 
perusali "’The end of poetry i*' says* Lord Bacon, "is to All the ima* 
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giuatian with observation* and resemblaneea which may aeiymd of,the birda, to feel pfeeaure from the rich minglemeiit of the 
reaapn, and not oppreaa and betray it •. for these abuses « art flowers tliat adorn the earth, to luxuriate in their perfume, and to 
come in but ex oiligm, for prevention and not for practice.” welcome the zephyr that tempers the stronr heat of the aloriona 

The imagination is a power of the mind that is very frequently at sun. And not unwisely havelnen used the intellectual gifts they 
work even with those who are scarcely ponscious of possessing such have felt themselves possessed of in the gift of poetry : a form of 
a faculty j and it is often tetflly disregarded, and its use in cnlight- la.iguagc*which, being very agreeable to the ear, is acsepted gtadly 
ening and enlarging the understanding utterly neglected. To the by the tired spirit, aipl is able even, like the honied cup of the over- 
imagination the poet addresses himself, and awakening the mind by kind nurse alluded to by Horace, to give agreeably a dose which, 
images of beauty, heroism, and virtue— exciting by turns yie in another and less pleasing guise, might be rejected by the patient! 
various passions-hc fixes his lessons on the memory witii a vivid Alefander’s Feast is not only the master.piece of Dryden,d»ut 
distinctness which it unattainable by any other medium. Address. most splendid specimen of the class qf poetrjsh, which it 
ing himself direoUy to up auditor who,is held to attention by the belongs that our language possesses; and although so familiar 
charm of melody, the poet possesses a poweg of conviction which, to us, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of gracing*our pages 
riffhtlv directed, is almost sunreme. The nower. like all oMiera. mritia :s._tr i.* ai. 


imaginationthe poet addresses himself, and awakening the mind by j kind nurse alluded to by Horace, to give agreeably adoae which, 
images of beauty, heroism, and virtue— exciting by turns yie in another and less pleasing guise, might ba rejected hy the patient! 
various passions-hc fixes his lessons on the memory with a vivid Alefander’s Feast is not only the master.piece of Dryden.iut 
distinctness which it unattainable by any other medium. Address. most tplendid specimen of the class qf poetry. h. which it 
ing himself direoUy to up auditor who,is held to attention by the belongs that our language possesses; and although so familiar 
charm of melody, the poet possesses a poweg of conviction which, to us, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of gracing*our pages 
rightly directed, is almost supreme. The power, like all lyliers, with this matchless ebanposition, which in itself combines the 
may be and has been abused; Blft the abuse of u good gift can splcndourofthe pod’s inspiration and tlicmel^vof the musician’s 
ne.ejbe opposed against its legitimate use. Sucb an argument |yrc. ^^c seem to bear the voice of Timotheus, and are spell- 
would hold ^equally strong against misdirected eloquence, which bound by the mqgic of Ids song, 
indeed has too fre(|uently been used for vain and selfish purposes. * 

The spirit of /rwif poetry, moreovdl*, is of such a nature— allied to odi; kor sr. cecilia’s day. 

the highest qualities of mental Intelligcuce- that, although it may 

be sullied by the vices of the age, yet it cannot be checked in its nj>- Uy pi.iiip*, warlike son; 

ward flight by the thick atmosphere they may cast around ; and, ns Aloil awl’iil hiuic 

liu.s been justly remarked by a very excellent writer on the subject*, The codlikc horu «.iiIh • * 

“ it will be in fact found that, with veiy few exceptions, poetry T)n hishnpnml ihronp : 

has adopted itself to the highest tone of morality prevalent in the 'aIiaih po< rs ut-ro ttroiiml •, 

* Thoir hrotts with roscK uiiil with uiyrtleis bound; 

country or age wherein it has flourished. The writer might have (So bhould dosoi t in arms l.e croviifd). 

safely gone further, and affirmed that it has most usually gone far Thp loMdy Tlmls by bts hldt*. 

beyond it. In the earl iy stages of society, the ports have been Suti*, like a hlooining Kasicm briilo, 

the guides and instructors of the people, and their moral and In flowor of youth und bfuntyN pride. * 

heroic maxims being borne in the memory from generation to Noirbiirti^^^^^ * ^ 

generation, have produced efllects indelible ; and although they do Snni. but tho br.i\p,* 

nut possess so unlimited an authority overminds more cultivated Nunc but tbo bruvu Jeserro the fair. 

and less easily gratified, yet wc believe that their melodious numbers • 

will never cease to iilease ; and that, so long as this mortal state Timothons, pl.iml on lu'tih, • 

* . , ■ Ainitl ih«* tuiu'fiil ijuirp, 

continues, they will constitute a greatpart not oiilyo^iTc “ delight,’* ^ViLl, toucl.M tbe lyre : 

but of the ^'profit” of those who arc wise enough to listen to « The trcmblmi; uuieit abccnd ilm sky, 

them. • And lu*a\puiy joys inspirp. ** 

To write an essay upon poetry is not our intention : our object, uongbpgan from Jove, 

as 1 >r 1 M L A.\ i- ^ Who left hm blissful fcPilUubtive, 

like the poet s, is to “please, wlule we at the same tunc endea> i. , , v 

* ' ‘ * (SiU’li IS tlic powrr of mijihiy love). 

vour to “ profit ” our readers. Tlier^ are some who endeavour A .Irotron s llpry form bcliod iho god: 

to disparage the inherent seeking after pleasure which is so strong * .Sublime on rudiuni Aphereiiho rode, 

in all mankind. These would-be modern stoics mu.st certainly Whon lip to fair Olympia prpss'J, 

entertain a curious opinion of humanity when, as too fre- And w!ui« he iou^h^ber snowy broa.st ; 

, . , , • . *1-1 I’lien round liPi- slender waist he curl'd, • 

qnently, they condemn tliAe innocent amusomciits wvUich are AuJ ..am,.'.! «ri.ia.« ir. . ,<a^.ro.»a«fiU. w«l<l. 

necessary to keep the mind in a state of healthy vigour; and, The hstcnimr crowd admire the lofty sound ; • 

contending that this life is but a state of pufiishment, not of trial, A pip<ieiu dmiy : they himui around : ^ 

sink us to de.«ipair. This is not the spirit in whicl? the life we are A presmt di-ity ! ihr t.tulted roofs rebound. 

cndowcl with is to be used. The firtst feeling arisiiip in our minds Tit^mmiar 

when sense is early opening, is gratitude for the blessing of being : Aslumes ibo'poX”' 

we know not whence it comes ; but we feel the great enjoyment of Aircctu to nod, 

existence, and we seek the c^se to whom we ought to give our Ami kccmii to khako ihc sphoren. 

acknowledgment. • 

- , . A • i- . The praisp of B.icfluis till’ll the gwppl mii.sidan sung ; 

When the revolving year brings op sweet spring-time, wc envy Of B.rri,.., arrr fai. «..u cwr ,ou..g . 

not him whose heart does not bound under its influence. The ,ruitnph pomok ; ^ • 

fresh budding trees, the opening sweetness of the flowers, the .sound the trumpets, brat the drums; 

joyous song of birds, awakening our hearts to the ecstasy of that Kiusird with a purple * 

purest felicity of humanity, conjugal love, all incite us to pour out He diows his honest f^ace : ^ 

. , « , Now ci VP the hautboys breath he comes, becomes. 

our gratitude to Him- the generous donor of so many goodss jjecchus,Pvor fairand young. * • 

God gives us many pleasures to alleviate the hardship of our Drinking joys did flrsi ordain; 

toils. He has end>)wed us with faculties enabling us to enjoy the ^ Itncchus* blessings are a treasuv, 

beauties of nature — to drink iu the hargiony of the sweet voices ^ Drinking is the solcAcr's pleasure : 

S — - Rich the tresAre, • 

* John Hughes, Rsq., A.M., of Oriel Coll^g^, In su article upi^ “ Poetry " la Sweat the pleasure, 

the I'heyPlopnaia MettopoUUna* Swsot li pleasure after pain. 
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Soothed with the aniuid, thf kinjr |Vcw vain ; 

Fought all his battlvs u’vr again ; « 

And thrice be routed all his Tues, and thrice he slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his Arlcnt eyes ; 

And, while ho heaven and ^rth defied. 

Changed his hand and check'd his pride. 

Ho chose a mournful muse, 

Soft pity Infuse: ’ 

He sung Darius grout and good. 

By tooaievere a fate. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen fmm hi.'* Iiigh osuic, 

^ Xnd wolteriog in liis blood ; 

r " Deserted, at his utmost need. f 

By those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare eartli exposed lie lies; 
tVllh nq^ a friend to dose liis eyes. 

With downcast looks the Joylesa^viclor sate, 

Kovolving in his alter'd soul 

Tlie various turns of Chance btdo^y : ‘ 

And now and then a sigh he stole. 

And tears began lu flow. 

The mighty master smiled to sne 
That love W'as in the next degree : 

*Twas but a kindred sound to move, c 
Fib pity nielia'Che mihd to love. ^ 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures. 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

'War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 

Honour, but an eni]ily bubble, 

Neter ending, still beginning, ‘ 

Fighting still, and still destroying ; 

If the world bo worih (by winning. 

Think, 0 think, it worth enjoying. 

Lovely Tliais sits beside thee, 

Toko the good the gods provide tlicr. 

The many rend the skies with loud oppluuse ; 

So LovoiWas crown'd, but Music won the cause. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on tlie fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sigh’d and look'd, sigh’d and look'd, 

Sigh'd and look’d, and sigh'd .’igain ; ' 

At length, witli love and wine at once oppress'd, 

The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her urcast. 

Now strike the goldtii lyre again : 

A lomler yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of slecf^asundcr. 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of tliunder. 

* Hark, hark, the horrid sound 

Has rfMcd up his head I 

* As awaked from tfic dead, 

And'iimazed, ho stares around. 

ir 

llevcngc I revenge I Timotlieus cries. 

Sec UiP Furies arise ; 

See the snakes that they rear, 

Hoiv they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes t ^ 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each B torch in his hand I 

Thcoe are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 

.. And unburied remain 
Sug^orioas on the plain ; 
cGivo the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how^ihey toss their turclios on high, 

^ How tliey p^int to the Persian abodes, 

Anff glittering temples of their hostile gods. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

/ nd the king scize*^ a flambeae; with zeal to destroy : * 

Trials led the wajt 
To light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy* 


Thus, long ago, 

** f Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 

Tiniulhcui to Ills breathing flute, 

And sounding lyre. 

Could Bwoll the souj to ruge, or kindle soft desire. 

At last divine Cecilia came, ^ 

• Invciurcss of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enlliusiast, from her sacred store, 

Enlarged th^ former narrow bounds, 

^ And added length to solemn sounds^ 

With nature's mother-wit, and orts unknown before. 

^ Let old Timothcus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He raised a tliortal to the'skic!;, 

She drew an angel down. 

The merits of this extraqr/.Vnary poem are so obvious as to 
render it superfluous to attempt to direct the admiration of Jllic 
reader, who cannot fail to discover some new beauty, in feliilty of 
expression, the charm of rhythm, or in magniflccncc^f imagina- 
tion, upon every reperusal. 

It has been stated upon authority which Sir W^alter Scott, who 
introduces the story in his Life of Drydcn, calls respectable, but 
without naming it, that this ode was composed at one sitting. 
The story is given by Sir "Walter in the following words : — ** Mr. 
St. John, afterwards Loi*d Boliiighroke, lioppcning to pay n 
morning visit to Drydcn, whom he always respected, found him in 
an unusual agitation of spirits, even to a trembling. On inquiring 
the cause, ‘ I have been up all night,* replied the old bard ; ‘ my 
musical friends made me promise to write them an ode for their 
Feast of St. Cecilia : I have been so striibk with the subject which 
occurred to me, that I could not leave it till I had completed it ; 
and here it is, finibhed at one bitting.*’ But, allliough there is no 
reason to doubt this talc, it appears that be spent an entire fort- 
night in correcting and giving the last polish to his work. 

Alexander’s Fctisi was set to music by three different composers; 
but none, u qept Handel, appe.!!* to have been equal to a task 
which indeed required no ordinary powers to cope with ; and it is 
not the least of Handers merits that he so worthily performed the 
arduous undertaking. 

MEMOIRS OF I PRISONER OF STATE 

NO. IJ. 

Anphyanr had not an opportunity of seeing Coufalonicri, 
until be and the other prisoners were assembled to hear their son- 
tcnces. i ionfalonieri was at this tinv3 very ill ; and Andryanc, on 
his first introduction, had the mclatrcholy satisfaction of support- 
ing the noble patient during the scene. And this was their doom : 

“ * By the sfcntencc of the Imperial Commission, confirmed by 
the Supreme Tribunal of Verona, and sanctioned by hig Majesty, 
the Count Freheriek Confalonicri, accused and convicted of high- 
treason, is condem’aed to death.’ There he stopped. 

To enjoy the terrible cfl’ect whiqJt* this sanguinary doom must 
produce on the victim, Salvotti cast on him piercing and triumph' 

. ant looks. Btfl he was deceived — no alteration was visible in the 
countenance of Confalonieri.« 

“ After a long pause the secretary continued ; — * But the capital 
punishment, by the inexhausCible clemency of his Majesty, has 
been commuted to imprisonment for life in the fortress of Spiel- 
berg.’ 

** A slight shudder arose among the assistants. Confaloiiieri 
remained immoveable. Pallavicini repeated the words, mingled 
with sighs and murmurs. 

2 

^ * Memoirs of a Prisoner of State, in the Fortress of Spielberg ; by Alex- 

ander Andryane, Fellow-Caplivoof Count Confalonicri ; with an Appendix by 
Maroncclli, tiic Cornpauion of ••Silvio F^llico. Translated by Fortunato 
Fraudl. CouStdete in two Volumes.— flvo. Saunden and Otley. 1840 
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** Some minutes elapsed before the reading recommenced, vihcn 
we heard again : ' By a similar sentence of the Imperial Comivis- 
sioD, confirmed by the Supreme Tribunal of Verona, and sanc- 
tioned by his Majesty, Alexartfer Andryane, aged twenty-five 
years, accused and found guilty of high-treason, is condemned to 
death; but, by tlie iiiexbau|tiblc cleiAency of his Majesty, the 
capital punishment is com!buted to imprisonment for life i| the 
fortress of Spielberg/ 

** The eyes of Salvotti, lighted up with^a cruel satisfaction, said 
to me, * 1 promised j|OU this ! ' while in those of (hinfiilonier^ 
which were turned towards me, was seen the most tender compas- 
sion. 1 replied to th# one by a pressure of the hand — to the other 
by a smile of pity. 1 lieard tl^ certainty of my salvation without 
emotion and without joy.* I had alrcui^ suffewd so much, that 
the sorrow of my heart exceeded my desire of*life. 

** They now passed sentence on J;]je others. Pallaviuiiii. ]<or- 
sieri, and CoslJllia, were condemned to twenty years* solitary 
confinwncnt ; Tonnelli, to ten years. When the secretary con- 
cluded, the pijf'sidcnt addressed some words exhorting us to merit 
by our conduct the clemency that his Majesty had shown us. We 
listened in silence, and, without answering u w'ord. bow^d, ami 
retiaccd our steps to the chapel.** 

This scene took place during the night ; and in the morning the 
prisoners had to undergo the pillory. In chains — cliairis cvep on 
the fainting Confalonicri — were they led out, to be exhibited to the 
mob of Milan. The crow'd, however, gave such unccpii vocal 
symptoms of sympathy with the prisoners, that live police, uneasy 
at such a manifestation of feeling, took upon themselves to with- 
draw them from the scaffold some minutes befere the appointed 
lime. ^ 

The removal of the prisoners from Milan to Spielberg was an 
important affair ; but (Jonfalonieri was obliged to be left behind 
on the journey, being too ill to continue it. 

“ At Krems, a little town on the Danube, at which we arrived 
eight days after leaving Coiifalonicri, we learned that a chief com- 
missary o( police had been sent to fetch him to Vienna. 1 received 
the news with joy, as n proof that my poor friend wi^ %'ct living ; 
hut when Bolza, to complete his confidential* communication, 
added that the Emi)cror had sent for the Count in the hope of 
conquering his obstinate silcnco, 1 said with grief th*at tlie last ^al 
had thus been affixed In his doom. Some of our f^arty, who knew 
not sufficiently cither Coiifulonieri’s constancy or the unforgiving 
character of the Kinjieror, w-ould entertaih a dilTereut opinion, and 
hope ; but the course of events has, alas I but too clearly shown 
that they laboured under nn illusion. 

“ Only a few days* march now remained to reach Sjiidherg: wc 
travelled very slowly, it is truca but we advanced, and 11^ end of 
the journey was close at hand.* One evening wc were informed 
that for the last tiiiic we were to have our n¥:al together, and to 
sleep in a bed. Wc embraced each other, and iiatfcd as if we 
were never to meet again. The next iporiiing, «n Sunday the 26th 
of February* we hud scarcely been three hours on tiic high road 
from Znai'm to Brunn, when a fortress frowning the summit of 
a hill attracted our attention^ It was Spielberg ! ‘ It is there, 

then,* exclaimed Borsieri, ‘ tlfut my poor Pellico has been lan- 
guishing these two years — that we are going to be j^uried alive ! 
liow gloomy is the aspect of that priso^, even in spite of the rising 
sun I Oh, my poor parents and sisters 1 we slmll never meet 
again—never.* ' • 

“ 1 took his hand and said, ** Borsieri, He w’bo is the source of 
sorrow and of joy will takc^ pity on them. Let us but merit his 
mercy by patience and resignation.’ ^ 

“ The road now began to be crow'ded with vehicles end persons 
riding or walking. The director-general of the police of Moravia, 
U'ho came to meet ^s, ordered lliat the blinds of our carriages 
should be pulled down. We proceeded sloivly, and with withdi-ccJ 
hearts, tearless and vacant eyes, awuiie^ in silence the moment 
then the gates of Spielberg should opdn to receive us. vAfter the ! 


most laborious efforts toldrag tur heavy coaches over the steep 
ascent of the mountain, the horses stopped ; — a sound of chains 
and bolts was heard ; the heavy gates creaked on their hinges— 
and we entered ! The clock of^the chapel struck twelve. Over- 
whelmed with affliction, I thought of the beloved objects of my 
love, and prayed God to give them consolation and pence for the 
long Bufferings 1 was doomed to endure in that sojourn of grief.*' 

In Spielberg, they wsjrc clothed in a paati-coloured dress of the 
coai\,c«L cloth, had fetters rivclted on their legs, and were distri- 
buted iijto different cells, in pairs. At first, the chief authorities 
acted with as much humanity .as they durst venture to show* • 

* in a sliifl't time,** says Andryane, I became thoi^gglily ac- 
quainted with id^tliaL wa^ passing around me. 1 observe^ every- 
thing, animate or inanimate, from the commandant of Spielberg, 
wlio every day paid ut. a wisit, to the livo convicts wlio attended to 
the nteda of our dungeon. One of these, yoiyg, limber, active, 
w'ith a roguish leer, and .a countenance the epitome of rascality, 
seemed to k*ngh at his destiny; the other, advanced in years, 
though still robust, hotfc ujion Ida open features the impress of 
long and patient suffering. The former was a Pole, the laltor a 
BuJiemian. V\ liat crimes they had committed I was never told ; 
but I fihoultl have been much dis.appuintcil had I learned that the 
old m^an, so patient and liumble, had been guilty of any vilhnpus 
actit'U. As to the yminger, his pitysiognumy told its tale ; anj, 
wlieu he smiled at nu^with an air of familiarity, I feUKuch disgust, 
that I either closed my eyes or turned away my head. 

“ llis amiesblc advances did not however cease, and I soon 
hegsm to think there must he Fome. meaning in his signs, ns he 
repealed them more espre^tively when the jailors happened not to 
be watching him. I at ^n•^fc feigned not to undt'r.st.ind him, but 
still lie piMsisUd. What could he w.ant of me? 1 1;riL'd in vuiii 
to divine. At, last, one day, ho drew from his pocket a little 
packet, very dirty and mueli worn. Tliis he adroitly placed under 
our jug as he Idled it, ind.-eating by a side glance of )ns eye, as he 
departed, the treasure which he had confided to my honour. 

“ The door closed— I hurriccfto gain the pocl^d : it rontained 
a vial of reddish liquid, the stump of a pen, and a letter worded 
nearly as follows : 

“ ‘ Wii arc? ignorant of your names ; but yoqr mihfortunes and 
ours arc the same,, and on this ground we address you. Let us 
know who you arc ; tell us about Milan, about Italy, about every- 
thing. Duiing tlic (w'o years that wc liave been heie, no news 
has reaelicMl us. Write without fear ; wc vouch for the messenger. 
Reply cpiieUy, for we burn to hear by what fatal destiny you, like 
us, have been buried in the tomlia of Sjiielberg. 

• * Silvio Pki r.ic o, 

* Piero MARONceLLi.* 

* *Tis from I’ellico!’ I exclaimed to ffle colonel; ‘hgar what 
he says.* He licard it through, but was far from expressing the 
emotion and joy which I felt at Uiis generous appeal from a man 
of whom Cunfaloriieri had Bpokr.n with great esteem and warmth. 
This uilforesceii, unhoped-for correspondence, tims established 
between us, was a hajipy event, from winch I promised myself the 
most eflfeetual consolaliun. When I took up my pen to answer 
him, J felt as if I w'erc* writing to an old friend wJiom llea\eii had 
restored to me after 1 hud long mourned Ins loss. 

** 1 carefully folded up my letter, and held it in readiness ut tlic * 
lime the convict came to bring us freslj w'utcr, wlk;n 1 intended, 
despite my disgust at the rascal, to .sliji it iriUi ifts hand , hut the 
jailors were too vigilant, and 1 hesitated — I w^as (fki thorns. Alter 
having in vain attemjited to give the secret dcnjpatch into my mes- 
senger's hand, 1 adopted the plan o^ conccafiiig it under the jug 
which he regularly filled every morning. W'hat a^weijlit was 
taken from my mind when I saw him expertly snatch up my 
letter, and t.onvey it into his imqjcet with tfU the dexteritj^ of an 
eifperienced jugglei ! He then t^ned round uuoii rne with a sig- 
nificant look of triumidi, opening his mouth from one ear to the 
other, and half closing liid eyes, the whole forming a smile some- 
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thing between that of a satyr and a demon, and fully^ juBtifjring 
the name of Caliban which we afterwards gave him.*' * 

Cotifnlonieri at last arrived at Spielberg, and Andryane had the 
aatisfnction of being placed along trith him in the same cell. The 
Count had been taken to Vienna, and was visited by Mctternich : 
the Kmperor was willing to see him, in the hope that important 
dis<;losurc8 might be obtained from him. • But Confalonieri told 
Mctternich that it was useless, and his stay at Vienna was there* 
fore short. 

* Amongst the expedients resorted to, to enliven their imprison- 
inent/%r|it the msciofactare of writing materials. •* With a tew 
pinches^ of soot, brought by Caliban, we xnud^ a sort of ink — 
thick and muddy, it is true, but such as enabled us to scrawl a few 
lines on the wretched paper we contrive to manufacture ; and for 
pens w'c took scrag's or little bits o$ wood. These resources — the 
fruits of our own ingenuity and invention — made us feel proud of 
being indebted only to ourselves for u relief ivopi the*monotony of 
our existence, in which we experienced an indescribable comfort." 

All the details of the management of these statc-prisouers were 
under the special and particular direction of the Emperor of 
Austria, without whose express sanction the most trifling change 
,could not be made. The Emperor sent accoarsc-mindcd, vulgar, 
but sneakinl^ priest to Spielberg, who, ui cIit the pretence of 
administering the consolations of religion to the prisoners, was to 
worm himself into their confidence, and to effect that by sapping, 
which Salvotti had not been able to do by bullying. Fur a time 
Andryane was in great favour with this man : but when he found 
that the ** si^rcts " supposed to be hidden in tlie prisoner’s bosom 
were not to be extracted, he grew harsh, watched the keepers lest 
they might be C|uiet1y giving indulgcnccst to the prisoners (which 
two of them did, much at their own peril), and sent unfavourable 
reports to the Emperor ; causing the changing of their guards, the 
stinting of any^iing that bore the must distant resemblance tc 
Oomfort, until the poor unhappy men were made us miserable as 
it was possible for calculating cruelty to effect. For these services 
the priest was at made a bishop ! • 

Andryane's affectionate sister made many a w’cary journey, and 
Buffered much, in repeated exertions for her brother. In 1825, 
the Emperor visited Milan, and sin; obtained un interview with 
him, which she thus describes : — 

** After having made the three obeisances required, I advanced 
with my head respectfully iiiclaiod, aud said without embarrass- 
ment, ‘7n obtaining the honour of seeing your Majesty, my first 
duty is to offer youthf^^ks iu the name of a grateful family, who 
owe all to you. But for your infinite clemency, sire, my brother 
would have ceascj to exist, and we should have been miserable 
for ever.’ * 

“ A faint voice replied, ‘ I am delighted — I am delighted ! ' 

Raising my eyes. 1 beheld before me a little old man, of about 
my own height, without any dignity or appearance of grace, aud 
with a long countenance — so long \ lie was dressed in a t!'avelling 
suit, without any decorations. 1 told him how, in consequence of 
the illness of my father-in-law, 1 had been sent thither myarlf; 
then expresVing my apprehension that my poor brother might 
never see his Agcj parent again, I fell on my knees before him. 

“ The Emperpr Itarted bock, apparently frightened, and an- 
swered sharply, raising his voice, ' Arise, get up, get up ! If I 
had known you came to ask his pardon, 1 would not have received 
you.* lb cannot grant^t — my duty forbids me. Unless 1 make a 
sii iking exathple of this case, 1 shall soon have more of these 
rascals come and creole disturbances here. If any more French- 
men cdenfit tlmy shall certainly be hanged. Your brotBer ought 
to have been hangod.' b 

" 1 was so overwhelmed with astonishment at such language, 
that 1 burst out weeping bitterly, and reiterated my prayers for 


pardon ; for it was necessary not to abandon submission when it 
wall so needful. I said in vain to the Emperor everything my heait 
or mind could suggest : he was not accessible on any side ; hig 
only reply was — ’ Be at ease ; I flave taken care of his soul ; but it 
is contrary to my duty to grant his liberty. You must wait till 
the scoundrels who sent your brotlAir^into Lombardy have ceased 
to exist — they are old. ' 

* Sire, I supplicate you, grunt us permission to write to him 

sometimes.' • 

• “ * Impossible, impossible ! — it is contraiy to the regulations.’ 

* But the letters need not be put into his hands. Your Majesty 

might deign to order that they should be read to him.' * 

* Impossible, imposrible ! ' herrcpj,ied. 

“ * Sire, in the uAine of a dying father, in the name of Heaven's 
mercy, do not refuse to a family in despair the one satisfaction of 
once a year seeing his signaAUl'e — only his signature, sire, to con. 

• vince us that he is alive.' , 

! “ ‘ Impossible, impossible ! ' • 

“ My sobs, which I could not control for some*- instants, pre- 
I vented utterance ; at last I, said, * If he could but undergo bis 
I captivity in France, be would be permitted to see us sometimes.' 

** cannot put suificieut trust in France to grant that,' an- 
swered the Em)icror, touching me on the .shoulder and smiling. 

* I^a, no ! 1 cannot put that trust in France — you are still too 
feverish there.’ 

'''Then shall I have no consolation to carry to his father, 
whom grief i.s hurrying to the tomb ? ' 

" ' You may tell him that liis son will be a very honest man 
when again restored to society; that we take as much care of tlie 
soul as of the body of the prisoner ; and that he goes on well in 
every respect. 1 have given him as a d)mpanion to (Jonfalonieri ; 
they love each oilier, and arc always tugetiier, except when they 
arc puniKhcd — then we seiiurate them for three weeks or n month. 
I have just received a letter from the priest whom I send to Spiel* 
berg four times a year. He wi’itcs to me that 1 should do nothing 
for either of them yet, as they are not sufficiently corrected.' 

" My tears redoubled, and I cried out, in accents of despair, 
' Alas ! wB riiall never see him again.' 

" ' Yes, yes, Jpou will see him again-— I promise it — I give you 
my word fur it. When I return to Vienna, 1 will consider what 1 
can do to alleviate their fate. If they are good, I will be merciful, 
— for, understand me, it depends upon that.' 

" My audience had lusted forty minutes without any result, yet 
the Emperor did not dismiss me ; but ho said, ' After you, 1 shall 
I receive the governor of Lombardy, Strussoldo, and I will give him 
orders to transmit to you every six months a bulletin of your 
brother^ health.’ 

" 1 then took leave. My eyes Were so dimmed with tears, tliat 
I traversed the saloons without s^iiig anything around, though an 
immense crowd blocked up the passage." 

Tills was ifi 1825 ; and gcvcn long and dreary years had still to 
elapse before this afiectionate woman obtained a fuvoucable answer 
to her contin\iaI prayers and entreaties. Meantime, the Countess 
Confalonieri and* Andryane's father both died — severe calamities, 
one of them especially to ConfalsAieri ; while many other griefs 
were spread^over the years of captivity. In 1832, Andryane's 
sister went to Vienna, and once more had an interview with the 
Emperor ; having, to aid her purpose, procured pressing letters 
from tlie Duehess of I^euchtenberg, widow of Eugene Beauhariiois 
and sister of the Empress, as well as from other influential indivi- 
duals. This is her account of her 'second interview with the 
paternal £mi>eror of Austria : — 

" Ten o'clock was striking at the moment the door opened, and 
the signal was given for me to advance. The apartment was so 
smill, that on entering 1 founil myself close \o the Emperor, who 
was standing, dressed fh the uniform of an Austrian general, and 
his breast covered with orders. I J^owed low, and began my 
tioni wheiihe ifitermpted me at the first word^ ssyingi * I have 
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acted foolishly, very foolishly ! ' and his Majesty, seeing thttt 1 
looked surprised, hastened to add, * If I consent some day to set 
your brother at liberty, 1 ought fcot to have let him been placed 
with Confaionieri — he ktiow^s all his secrets, and may divulge 
them/ , • 

“ ‘Ah, sire, he has suffered so much and so long ! In the {fame 
of the Divine mercy, listen to the irai)ul8c of your heart ; recollect 
those words uttered by your Majesty seven years ago—* I will 
restore him to you some day, I promise you/ They have beei^ 
the consolation of a family much to be commiserated. Sire, do 
not reject iny suppliettion — pardon, pardon him ! ’ And I threw 
myself on my knees, shedding tears. ^ 

“ ‘ Rise, rise, madam! ’lie said kindly^ and eJtending his band 
to assist me. * And what will my Italian subjects say with respect 
to the other state-prisoners, who d^n'e pardon more than ;four 
brother ? lie has a great veneration for Confaionieri, to whom, 1 
knov(, ye is devotedly attached/ 

“ ‘ Sire, how could it be otherwise with men who have suffered 
so much togctlicr ? ’ 

“ ‘Without doubt, without doubt— I do not consider it a crime; 
and it is very certain that if one of the two deserved to be hanged, 
it was not your brother. I have much ameliorated their condi- 
tion ; I have acceded to the supplication of the Countess Confa- 
lonieri that her husband should have cufTcc, which was necess^y 
for his licallh. 1 f 1 release your brother — * 

“ * Ah, sire,* cried I, clasping my hands, * will you really then 
restore him to us ? * 

“ ‘Then,’ replied the Emperor, smiling, ‘will 3’ou promise me 
to observe the strictest silence — to say that I have not granted 
jour prayer? Answer — that you will not even write to 
France ? ’ 

“ ‘ Sire, the orders of your Majesty shall be strictly obeyed. I 
promise to refrain from expressing my gratitude and joy. But 
your Majesty will permit me to write to my family, enjoining at 
the same time the most profound secrecy.' 

“ ‘Yes, I consent to it, but to your family only ; for, do you 
see, I do not wish to be tormented by my Italian subjeejs. Well, 
madam, I yield to yoiir entreaties/ , * 

** ‘ May Heaven bless your Majesty, and—’ 

“ The words died away on my lips ; I could not* utter another 
word. , 

** ‘Calm yourself, calm yourself,’ said the Emperor. ‘You 
will wait for him on the frontier — is it not so ? I shall give orders 
to Metternich ; he will inform you what you will have to do ; but 
it will take some days, because we must provide him with warm 
clothes.’ 

“ After having showered a thousand blessings on the Fpipcror, 
I took leave of him ; he nodded his head kindly, and ndaed, ‘ If 
you desire, madam, to see me once more previous to your depar- 
ture, 1 will receive you with pleasure.’ • 

“ ‘ Your Majesty confers an honour on me which i* did not dare 
to hope.* * , • * 

“ And, light as a bird which ha^regained its liberty, I hastened 
to Prince Metternich. I waited not an instautf but on entering 
his closet, I cried, ‘ Ah 1 sir, Ifjw happy 1 am 1 ’ 

“ He pressed my hand affectionately, and said, ‘ I had no 
doubt of the result, although the Emperor did nut c<9nfidc his in- 
tention to me ; but when he heard ofr your orrivnl from me, he 
answered, I am glad that the good woman has come, for 1 only 
wish to yield to an application from the family, and*shall be glad 
at the same time to please Queen Amelia. — But,’ added the 
Prince, ‘let us now arrange what had better be done. Seat your- 
self there,’ and he handed me to a place at the little taolr. * Tell 
me first what you said to his Majesty.’ 

“ 1 began the recital, and when 1 came to the permission to 
write to France, to my family, the prince interrupted me, sayjpg, 
' 1 am going to send a courier this evepiug te Count d’Appony ; 
send me your letters, and 1 will^forward them.* 

“ * May 1 also, sir, give you one for'the prisoner ? Could you 
not send it to Spielberg ? ’ 


“ * Yes,*I promise it to you.’ 

“ When 1 had finished my story, Prince MettciTiich was rntbu- 
siastic in praise of the Emperoris goodness. He then added, ‘ In 
order punctually to execute* the commands of his Majesty, you 
must not djfpart under your own name, for it has been spread by 
all the newspapers in the south of Germany, where the liberty of 
the press is tolerated? 'Xo\i know that *the established enstom 
compels you to sign a register wherever you change horses, and at 
the entrance of all towns : thus in an instant your arrival will be 
known ;*ihe people would interest themselves for your brother m 
a lo-culled victim of despotism — you would be serenaded— you 
would receive a deputation to invite you to a public entertainment, 
which you could ^>ot refuse; and there they would make yf>a drink 
a toast to the death of tlic^Emperor.’ 

“ 1 could not refrain fromn movement of indignation, and I 
said forcibly, ‘Good God! sir, do you think me^afable of such—’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not,’ answered the Prince ; * it is precisely because 
1 know the horror you igould feel, that I wish you to avoid it. So 
give me the name of the relation who accompanies you/ And^he 
wrote it with n pencil. ‘ It is well ; he shall be your husband, 
and your pfts8port.s shall be in the name of Monsieur and Madame 
Berthclin ; M. Andryanc shall be M. Berthelin's brother. 1 will 
get ydur passports viscid under these names at the different lega- 
tions, and will send them to you when ^cady to^.ave. 1 am* 
going to receive his ^fajesty’s commands. If you will call again 
the day after to-morrow, 1 shall doubtless be able to give you 
some information. Come also whenever you wish — my door will 
always be open to you.* 

“ 1 longed to quit the Prince, to linsten to my c.Tce1Icnt friend, 
whose angui.sh I knew. An hour Jmd elapsed since } left him 
the noise of my carriage had informed him of my return. I ex- 
pected to find him on the staircase, but his anxiety nailed him to 
his room ; he could not move a step to know our fate tlie sooner. 

I rushed towards him, and fulling into his arms, 1 cried, * We have 
him I he is restored to us I ' * 

* 

" His tears and sobs were his only answer; the excess of our 
joy manifested itself in exclamations ond broken sentences. My 
good roo.sin, ^noved to the bottom of his soul, wished to write to 
his wife and son, but his emotion would not pdimit him to hold a 
pen — he could only trace a few scMrcely legible w'ords. Was I 
then les.s transported with joy since 1 wrote to all my relations at 
Pari*?, and a letter of four pages to the poor prisoner ? 1 went 

afterwards to take these despatches to Prince Metternich, who sent 
them away in my presence. The rc.'-t of the day was spent in nap- 
piness : it was enjoyment so miK'b above our strength, that com- 
munion with God was necessary to culm ourselves. ^ 

“ Oh, may the 29tU of February, 18.12,^6 for ever blessed !— 
may it be a day of eternal acts of grace and of unminglet] happi- 
ness ! ” • 

We have thug come to the end oIT the story, for we need not add 
to our Ityiglhened extracts the account of Andryane’s release, and 
his meeting with his friends. One extract, houever, remains, 
worth a |housand comments on the effects of his imprisonment. 
Andryanc w^as released, on the condition of never again entering 
Au|tria ; and a commissary of police, named Prohasko, was ap- 
pointed to convey him to the frontiers. At an iiii:^ during his * 
absence, Andryaue “approached a mirror, playd ‘at the end of 
the room. * , 

“ I cannot express the sad impression which my ghastly aspect 
and sallow face produced upon me. 1 had las^ seen it young and 
fresh, and now I found it old and carewtfrn. Alas ! I#waB so 
struck with the change which had rendered me almost*unrecognis- 
able even to myself, that 1 bnrst into te^rs, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, 
what wiir be my sister’s sorrovf on seeing me thus and 
broken 1 * • * 

“ Prohasko found me on his return seated near the table, my 
head supported by one of my hands, weeping. He hastily io- 
(piired what was the matter with me ? I did not answer at first ; 
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but he insisted with so much kindness, that 1 did not hesitate to 
|.pply — • Ten years have passed since I saw my features — since 1 
looked in a glass ; and I have juit wituessed in this the traces of 
captivity which will never be effaced.” 

“ < You must not think of that/ he answered ; * j'ou are still 
young, and a few years of liberty will be sufficient to repair the 
evil. Believe me, your days will be happy for the future/ 

” I listened to him. 1 endeavoured even to believe his consol- 
ing words, but gloom again took {losscssion of my hear^. with the 
Conviction that 1 was no longer^fitted for the world. To divert my 
attenti(gf, Prohasko spoke to me on the road of thd* events wnich 
hud hajppened in France since 1800, — the three days of July, the 
embarkation of Charles the Tenth at Cherbourg, and his stay in 
Scotland ; of King Louis-Philippe, tlu^I^oles, and the Greeks. 

** With what ^nthusiasm shou|rl I have heard this news some 
years before !— with what eagerness I should^havc quostiuned the 
commissary, and have read the newspapers that 1 fqund in all the 
inns I Alas I I remained cold and unmo/;ed ; and I felt then more 
bitterly than ever to what a degree of indifference and intellectual 
dejection the tortures of Spielberg Imd reduced me.** 

The release of prisoners is effected as suddenly aAl silenily in 
Ajutria as arrests ; so that Andryanc and Confaloniori h^d only 
r time to embrace cac1\^ other, the truly ffoble-niindcd nobleman 
exclaiming,^ * Son felice— son fclice ! ’* (•* 1 am happy — T am 
happy I *’) Confalonicri at Inst regained liis own liberty ; ami on 
the occasion of the coronation of the present Emperor of Austria, 
Fenlinand, as King of Lombardy, at Milan, in 18.S0, an act of 
grace was published for political offences. Of this, Isowevcr, 
Fortunato Prandi says — 

” It soon became evident, however, that the much-boasted act 
of clemency was in fact nothing more than a fraud, in order to 
obtain a good reception for the Emperor, and allay the indignation 
that Pellicu*B book had roused against Austria throughout the 
world. In its f^iplicalion, the iniperial pardon vvns only extended 
to a few young men of family, who, olartned by the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the inquisitorial commission, had souglit refuge in 
other couutiics : but all those against whom a fmf 'ncc had been 
pronounced for h'dving done or said anything, however trifling, 
againnt the sovereign or his government, are still left lingering by 
Imndreds in Hungarian fortresses or in exile.” 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING AT THE CAPE. 

Likutknant Moodie, in ||is amusing “Ten Years in South 
Africa,” gives the following account of his elephant-huuting : — 

Some inontlis after foming my new settlement, I engaged a 
Hottentot to shoot Aepbanls and huffuloes fur me, on condition 
of receiving half of the profits. Tliis man, who was cali<’d Jan 
Wildeman, wask most expert |iuntcr, rarely failing to kill on the 
spot whatever he fired at. He was a complete wild man of the 
woods, and had as many wiles ns a fox in escaping the dangers to 
wliich he was daily exposed. His activity w'as most extraordinary ; 
and 1 was often surprised with his nimblencs.s in dinihhig the 
highest trees to get at the wild vines growing over their tops. 
Wliile I was considering how I could get up, he would lake hold 
of one of the ” baboon's ropes,” as they are called, which Imnij in 
, festoons from the brunches, and in a few seconds he woula be 
perched like a crow on the top, enjoying my surprise, and flinging 
down whole bunches of the fruit. 

Though naturally'timid, he had acquired by long practice such 
entire confidence in the correctness of his aim, that he would go 
right up to an elejjJiaut in the woods and bring him down with the 
first shot. Sometimes, however, his gun w'ould miss fire, when he 
had to\)etakc himself to his heels, and, by his agility and .addresa, 
never failed to effect his e8ca]>c. His adventures of this kind 
would fill a volume. , 

^VilAepl»n came to inform mevine evening that he had ^ot three 
elephants and a bu/Talo ; and thi't there was a young elephant still 
remamiag with the body of its dead mother, which he thought 
might be caught, ami brought home alive. There happened to be 
two friend.s with me from the district of Albany, who had never 
hcen an elephant and whenn, therefore, I pcrsuarlcd to accompany 


mb. One of these gentlemen has already given an account of this 
little adventure in an interesting little work, entitled, ** Scenes in 
Albany ;” but, as my readers *may not have seen it, they will 
excuse me for telling the story in my own way. 

As soon as we had finished our breakfast, we set off, aecom- 
panied by Jan Wildeman, my l^t4mtot Speulman, and their 
wivlfs, to assist in cutting up the buffalo aud carrying the flesh 
home. 

Entering the fhrestf Jan first brought us to the carcass of the 
r buffalo ; but the fellow was so lazy that hc^had not taken out the 
entrails, and, the weather being warm, the flesh was unfit for use. 
He next led us to one of the elephants he <iad killed, and showed 
us the spot whence he had fired. The ball had entered the 
shoulder in a slvnting ciirection, and passed through the heart. 
This was an exceedingly difficult shot, as he required to be very 
nepr to hit the right place, and for the ball to penetrate through 
such a mass of skin and flcfldft 

In shooting elephants, it is necessary to be provided witl^ balls 
made of an equal mixture of tin and lend, as lead-balls gfl;ncrully 
flatten on the skin or bones. Our ignorance of thq\ circumstance 
at Fredericksburg accounts for the trouble wc experienced in 
killing the dejihants there. 

After following several of the paths made by these animals, and 
struggling through the tangled mazes of the forest, wc ascended u 
steep sandy ridge covered with low bushes near the shore ; and on 
reaching the loj), we came in sight of the carcass of another of the 
elephants, and the young one standing by it. At a few pares' dis- 
tance, we saw a large elephant browsing among the low bushes. 
He smelt us as soon as we appeared on the top of the hill, am!, 
throwing up his trunk and spreading out his huge ears, uttered a 
most discordant cry. “ Gowiialsi !” ejaculated Jan Wildeman, 
” that's the rascal that gave me so much trouble yesterday ; he's 
as cunning us the devil.” 

The (logs instantly assailed the animal, and, after several ineffec- 
tual attempts to seize them with his trunk, he made off. The does 
now attacked the young elejdinnt, and chased him up the stcrji 
.sandy hill where we were standing. My visiters, wdio were iinac- 
cubtouicd to large game, were exceedingly agitated. They had 
brought a gun with them for form's sake, but had neglected to load 
it. One of them, who was a Scotchman, seized me by the mat, 
and cried out in great agony, ” Jfih I man, whaar 'ill,vvo rin 
wliiiar ’ill<,\ip I in ?” It was no use telling liim that there was not 
any danger, for 'he still kept fast hold of me, saying, ” What, mvo 
danger, man, and the beest cornin’ right up arnaug us I I say, inun, 
w)\at ’ill wc do .^^wlmar 'ill wc rin r’' The w’omen instinctively 
ran and scpiattcd themselves down behind the bushes. 

As soon as I could break loose from the grasp of my country- 
man, 1 ran to endeavour, to seize the young elephant by the triuiK, 
and Spcultnan took his stand on the opposite side for the same 
j’urpo.sc. I was astonUlied at the nlmblcncss with which the ani- 
mal ascended the stee]) h'll. As he approached the spot where wc 
stood, we found he was much older than we expected, being nearly 
n.s largo as an ox ; and, after making an ineffectual attemj)t to gri 
liold orin.s trunk, we w’crc obliged give him a free, pa.ssage be- 
tween us. I now picked up my ^n and gave chase to him, but 
he ran so fti.<;t that ]< could not overtake him. 

1 was w'ell pleased we hud not succeeded in seizing liim, a.sin 
all probability he would have done us some serious injury with his 
tusks, which were just appearing at the root of the trifnk, Wheu 
they arc only a few days oldf there is no difficulty in catehiug 
them, aud tliey b'deonie docile almost immediately. Several attempts 
have been made to rear them witj^fcows' milk, but without suc- 
cess. 

It i.<i remarkable that the young of the elephant, when a few 
days old, arc not much higher than a young calf ; but their bodies 
are rounder and more bulky. It is also a curious circumstance, 
that the carqjisscs of elephants which have died a natural death are 
never found by the natives in the woods where they are most 
abundant. 


CULTIVATION OF THE VINK. 

]^very country is distinguished by some peculiar inodes, a com- 
parison of which with those of a corresponding nature in other 
countries, especially in matters apparently edmitting of but little 
variety, often affords amusement and instruction. In illustration 
of this remark may be bited the characteristic salutations of differ- 
ent nations, the various modes of ^dressftig the hair, and the dissi- 
milar ])rofiDnnciation of thk same letter. The cultivation of the 
vine affords another example. In our own country it is suffered 
1o ('xpand itself to any size, and nailed in regular lines to the wall 
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or frame of a greenhouse ; thus a single tree will produce sewBral 
hundred weight of grapes. On the banks of the Rhine the growth 
is limited to four feet in height, #ind each tree is supported in an 
upright position. In France it is formed into arches and orna- 
mental alcoves. In Sardinia it assuniei the aspect of a parasitical 
plant, luxuriating among thelbranches of the largest forest trees, 
and clasping with it's tendrils the extreme twigs. In Asia Minor, 
its wild festoons hang their green and purple pendants from rural 
bowers of trellis-work. On the heights of {jebanou it lies in a state 
of humiliation, covering the ground like the cucumber ; and sul|r 
sequently we saw it ij| the valley of Eshcol, in a position difTerent 
from all that have begn named. There, three vines planted close 
together, and cut off at a height of five feet, meet in the apex of a 
cone formed by their sten^ ; where, bcin|r tied, each is supported 
by two others, and thus enabled to sustain thp prodigious clusters 
for which that region has always been famous— clusters so large 
that, to carry one, the spies of Mo^ were compelled to plafte it 
on a stick borne by two men. EacK mode is, doubtless, the best 
that^rmild be adopted in the quarter where it prevails, considering 
the nature of the soil and climate, the value of the land, and the 
object of the Cultivator. — Elliott* s Travel^. 

— — • — 

MAY. 

llicH fraRmnce fills the dewy air 
Come, dearest, let's away. 

And drink now lifo from field and flower, 

So gladdening in May. 

Tito merry month ! the merry month ! 

The joyous month of May ! 

■When laughing flowers aro slrcw’d lu showers 
By happy-hearted May. 

Clad music flows from hill and tree ; 

Birds, carolling in the air. 

Tour forth a stream of inelody, 

To charm us everywhere. 

Oh ! the month, the mei-rj month, 

The swoel, sweet mfiitli of May ! 

Hills, woods, and stream®— ull naluro— seems 

• Most, henuliful in May. 

The blithesome lambs around their dams * 

Are hounding in their play : 

Shall we bo sad, nor scorn ns glad, 

Doar Margaret, as they ? • 

In this sweet month, this dearest month. 

This cheering month of May, • 

Shall we alone, 'neiith heaven’s clear zone. 

Be sorrowful In May ? 

But fairest things at last must fade, 

And mouldering f.Kt dcv.ay, 

And so mu.st wc — stllWovr shall he 
To us an endless May .' ^ 

Oh ! the month ! the merry month ! 

The charming month of May ! 

* • True love shall bo to tliev an*l me 

A long, unchanging May. 



OUR LITERACY LETTER-BOX. 

Fbom time to lime letters have reached us, relating direetl? and indirectly 
to the great question of TEUrBRANua. We* havo been blamed for what the 
writora considered inadvertent expressions, or extracts carelessly given, tending 
to encourage iniemperance t and wc hove been repeatedly ask/d for on opinion 
on the abt/inene0 question. We are reluctant, however, to give an opinion, the 
mind being undecided, while tbo practice is wt y*i conformed to the entire 
abstinence from the wee of intoxicating liquors ; but a few remarks we^aro 
willing to make. 

First : nobody can dispute that the unnatural excitement of the Ticrves and 
circulation, and the consilquent depression, which ore the never-fklKng effects 
of taking alcohol into the stomach, are prbducllve^of physical or vim] ln^try. 
The impaired faculties of thp mind, as evinfed by weakened judgment and 
loss of memory in the habitual consuver of alcoholic stimulants, tyivqui vocally 
point out their banefhl influonco on the intellect ; while tlic statistics of crime 
but too clearly show that the use of alcohol is the fertile source of Immorality. 


We Tlinik nBbody can, or ought, to dispute the truth of these general admis- 
sions. 

Second : taking for granted that tl^ moderate use of alcoholic stimulants is 
bonefliial, it can hardly be disputed that, oven with all the increased sobriety 
and improved manners of the nj»e, more wine, brandy, whiskey and gin, raoro 
ale and purfbr, arc consumed, than enn possibly bo neccisary for the general 
good ; and If oven the moderate use of these sliiyulants is unnecessary, if not 
pernicious, what an enormous waste of national resnuroei is dally committed 
by individuals t — what a fertile spring of misery and vice lies in the very 
heart of o^r social habits ! 

” Thr;n, why arc you not a toe>tot(fllor?'* some of our readers mayaA; 
*‘^d why doeyou not advocate the cuuso of abstinance frotnia|ptoxicating 
liquors?" Individually, wo arc disposed to do so ; and judging from personal 
experience, wc sliAild say that tiic moderate use of stimulants ^s oftenor 
peruicious than otherwise.* But to advocate the entire abstinence from all 
stimulants, on the ground of iKeir positive Injury, is what we aro not prepared 
to do. To overlook all tho modlf^ng circumstances mitigate the inju- 
rious influences — to forget the adaptability of the human constitution and 
stomach — to pass over the strength of habit, the mental excitement, and hurry* 
worry, and wear of life, tli^furceof ntir social relations, wiili a thoiwand other 
matters wbieh wo cannot at present advert to— is what should not be domi^but 
is too often done, in the advocacy of abstinence from all intoxicating liquors : 
and, noiwitHttanding all the evils which arive from the ohusc of intoxicating 
liquors, there arc objections, and no slight ones either, which ^an be u^ed, 
draw if from reason and religion, against the asceiism of abstinence. 

We rejoice in the grout teinperanue «iovenfl*Dt In Ire^d, and hope U 
will bo a permanent on?. Bui while perfectly disposed to give Ml credit to 
rather Matthew for the honesty and cnlhuslasm of his character, It is impossl- 
bln to conceal that the temperance movement in Ireland is carried on by a 
species of fanatical excitement. Tho people in laigc numbers take the tem- 
perance pledge, not so much because it is good or lieitellcial to abstain from 
whiskey, but that liie taking of tho temperance-pVdge from Father Matthew Is 
n holy or a blessed tlnng — in fact, a re!igioa.s, or (If you will) a superstitious 
action. If thu enthusiastic or superstitious feeling sustains tho people until a 
habit is formed, and temperance, or abstinence, » felt to he good for its own 
take, then a vast and permanent beneflt will have liecn conferred on Ireland. 
Rut if not — if the )fCople break down in targe numbers, and rriurn to drinking 
whbkey in dosos, while those who stiA abstain see that no iuftden .ind visible 
judgment falls on tho violators of their pledges, enormous mischief will be 
done, and the *' last state will bo wor.se than the first." Wo hope, however, 
belter things fur lit land, though perfectly aware that it requires a deeply, 
inlaid and susttining moral power in order to achieve sudden and startling 
change in the inTclcratt^liahits of a nation. 

Menntinu*, wo entreat such of our icalous correspondents as are inclined to 
draw US into conlrorer.sy on the mutter, to abstain from doing so for the pre- 
sent, as we may very possibly bate occasion lo return to Uie question more at 
large; and should wc do so, wc will not be found "hailing between two 
opinions." 

f 

M. .1. V., CAI.W AV, requests " a philosophical explanation of musical time 
and of its uppliralion to the art ilselt," complaiuing that the subject is lefl in 
ohNcnrity in the treatises of musical professors.® “ Wo are told,” says onr 
correspondent, “that the breve or scmihreie is the standard by winch tbo 
length of other notes in a bar should bq coinpiited ; but ffieanwhile wcare not 
informed W'liat lime tho breve or semibreve itself should occupy. Is It a>t 
hbi/am, the others in proporliou ; or if not, by what is tho length of llic 
breve or semibreve regulated ? " 

We cannot, ot least at proseot, insert an article on Musical Science, as, in 
another faragraph of Ids (or qy. In r) letter, M. J. V. ^rpms to desire ; but wo 
will endcavoirr to clear up the difllculty, and the more readily as we are afraid 
ih^e is too much truth in the complaint of obscurity in ordinary musical 
treatises. • * 

Two sorts of time aro made use of in roiisie— Common or*doublo time, and 
Triple time; both arlmiitiug of various modifications.* iTouble time Is divided 
into two kinds — the one in which each bar contains a semflireve, or Its equiva- 
lent in notes of less v.xlue ; the other in which a minim is the measure of the 
bar. The duration of a semibreve in ordinary time is the standard by which 
all oUior notes is rogiilaied ; its duration is estimate? as the sl^lietli^art of a 
I minute, and is marked by musicians by the raising and falling of the hand in 
unison with the pulsation of the heart, whence the^erm double time, marked 
b| two moTions. * • • 

When the first kind of common tiraclk used— i. e. wlfttn each bar is equal to 

a semibreve, it is tbns distinguished-^^; or, if the aovement U intended 
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to bo a lUtlo falter, 




When iho movement li itill more rapid ^ 


Is sometimes used ; but this mark Is outibr fashion, and any increase or dimi- 
nution of the standard time Is f enerallj exjflresied in words, either English or 
Italian, wherever they may be necessary. o 

When the minim is the mc^ro of the bar, the^roarks used are showing 

that the semibreve is divided into four notes (rrotcheu), whereof two (equi- 

«. • it: ^ 

valent to a minim) are reckoned in a bar; or«^. signifying^ that the ic^i- 

breve Is divided into eight notes (quavers), whereof there four (equivalent 
to a minim) in a bar. 

Triple time takes its name from the whole ordialf of each bar being divisible 
Into three parts, wIiIcIl are boat accordingly— the first down, die aecond with 
the return of the ifana, and the last quite up. It is always marked by figures, 
as In the second kind of common time ; the lower showing into how many parts 
the semibreve is divided, and the upper how many ^f these parts arc contained 


in each bar. Thus, -1— signifies three minims in a bar ; 
- 2 - 


- three crotchets in 


a hd!'; — , six crotchets in a hor ; six quavers, &c. 

.. -4- -8- . u 


These cxpla^tions must be received solely in relLtion to ordinary modern 
music. In ancient, and occasionally in church music, other distinctions are 
made use of ; but as far as the duration of notes Is concerned, all are reducible 
So the standard of the semibreve. 


The following letter has reached us from Exeter:— 

" 1 hope you will excuse the liberty I now take in wriling to you on a subject 
of some importance to myself. I shall he very much obliged by receiving your 
opinion, through the medium of your Lettcr*Box. My case is this :— Having 
lust my porents— who arc now, I trust, in a better world— 1 shall very soon be 
obliged to struggle for my existence. I have had a tolerable odiieatUm ; I am 
now eighteen years^f age ; and I have 1$oen brought up to no trade. I have 
read with pleasure tlie whole of your articlea in * The l.ondon Saturday Jour- 
nal ' on the British Navy. 1 have made up my mind to enter the Navy willi an 
acquaintance of mine : can yon inform me if there will be any ;ilinicuUy, after 
wo gel to Portsmouth^b entering the navy os boys of the first class ; or if it 
will be necessary for roe to write to any person at Portr mouth first, to know if 
we could gel employment ; also, who would be the best person to write to? 1 
ahould not have altempiod to trespass on your valuable pages, but ! think that 
other readers of your Journal may be glad to be informed on the same subject. 
With hope for a satisfactory answer, 1 remain your most obedieq^ servant, 

“Alfred.” 

Young men who have never been £'aca will not be received in the Boyal 


Navy, un6er present regulations, even as first-class boys ; but it is probable 
that if the writer transmiu^ respectful letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
requesting ho will bo pleased to move their lordships to make an order for him 
to bo received, they, will comply with his request, provided he has no physical 
Incapacity. Many boys get into the ^rvice by this means ; but captains will 
not take them without an order, because they have plenty of choice amongst 
candidates who have been to sea for a short period. '* 

The only difficulty experienced in manning the QuoeiVs ships Is in getting 
teamen, because of Uie great di.iparily of wages ; the merchant- seamen’s wages 
being now from 45a. to 6(b. and even above that, per month ; the Queen's men, 
: but the latter has Uilrleen months In tiie year, his month being calculated 
by the lunar calendar, and constant pay, under all circumstances of sickiiOss, 
leave, *e. i the other, the calendar months (IS) only, and drawbacks when 
unodiployed, boi^enwerk, and in general worse fore and usage, without any 
claim for pension f fter^twenty-onc years* service, or after fourteen yean, if 
worn out, and the Lords of the Admiralty think fit to allow it ; and Greenwich, 
If wounded or diiableifc These things induce niiny to prefer, the Navy ; and if 
the seai£u could be Indl’iced to reflect, wc have no doubt many more would 
prelinr it, beeCJse, all things considered, we believe that in the long-run they 
earn os much in that as- In trading vessels, and can save more, if so inclined. 

A WOULD-BE Amolu, Indian writes, tflrom Blockbum, ** 1 am an only sou, 
have been bim>|ht op in a bookseller's shop, and have received a good educa- 
tion, i am just entermg my twcnty-flnt year, and am desirous of goUig out to 
India. ‘What part of India, and what employment, would you recommend to 


rol^s most suitable, and most likely to be advantageous ? os, having but litUt. 
fortune, I shall bo dependent upon my own ondiavours to make my way in thu 
world.” 

It is only since the last renewal of the East India Company's charter that 
individuals have been permitle^^to settle within the territories of the Company 
without the special consent of the Court of lii^tori ; and this period has been 
so sho.t, that it would be hasordous to give an opinion as to which of the 
Presidencies or what employment would be most advisable. Amongst our own 
connexions, tlie persons who bare chosen India for the Held of their exertions 
qfsd ambition have cither proceeded thither in the^civil, millury, or marine 
departments uf the East India Company; and these appointments can only be 
obtained by the individual patronage of a director, te 

Wc should not recommend any young person to go to India without some 
appointment of this (nature, unless he had couhexiens there, or could obtain 
such strong rccommendationi to mercantile establishments as would securo 
him f certainty of obtaining employment immediately on his arrival, 
ei. 

A .SuuscRiDEn says, “ It is, 1 believe, the popular opinion, that tea wMch ii 
designated green posseMcs pernicious properties ; and that these qiiolTties are 
derived from the loaf of thq plant being dried upon copper.' Ho, therefore, 
inquires the diflbrcnco between bla^'k and green tea. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub, the TAea hokea, which, in tlie eye of an ordinary 
observer, is not unlike a myrtle. It is produced in greater or smaller quantity 
in almost every province of China, except the most northerly. Until of late 
yoariti the whole of the black tea was brought from the province of Fu-kirn, 
and the whole of tlic green from Kiang-nan ; but the cultivation of both kinds 
is now extended into other provinces. The dlflbrciiccs in quality are occa- 
sioned by soil, climate, modes of rullurcor preparation, and the several periods 
at which the harvest is reaped. I'tio finest teas are the young and delicate 
buds ; the coarsest, the produce of the old and full-grown leaf. 

“ Nothing can be more ill-founded,” says Mr. Davis, *' than the vulgar no- 
tion, once prevalent iu this country, that the colour of green tea was derived 
fhun its being dried on plates of copper. Admitting that copper wore the 
metal on svhich they were placed, it does not at all follow that they should 
assume such an appearance from the operation ; but the pans really used on these 
occasions are of cast-iron.” But, owing to an excessive demand for green tea, 
especially by the American captains, who were not very scrupulous about (lie 
meauB of obtaining cargoes, the crafty Chinese set about manufacturing da- 
maged, coarse block-lea leaves into fine, delicate green tea I Mr. Davis 
found mea«ifeg^f witnessing the process, and saw the industrious knaves busily 
employed in cutting, up Uic large damaged Iroves, sifting and drying them, 
making them yellow with turmeric, and then turning them into green by the 
aid/>r prussialc o'* iron and sulphate of lime ! The turmeric and gypsum, or 
sulphate of lime, gre innocuous ; but the prussiate of iron, or prussiuii blue, 
being acombinn'iun of prussic acid with iron, is a poison. It is supposed that 
in the preparation uf even thq genuine green teas exported, the Cliinoip use a 
colouring matter; they do not use them themselves ; while teas in Chino, pre- 
pared from the grecn-toa plant, have a mure natural colour than the bluish- 
green teas imported by us. “ If,” adds Mr. Davis, “ deleterious subslaaccB 
are really used, our best safeguard consiili in the minute proportions in which 
they must^c combined with the leaves.” , - 

f 

Our best ihauks arc, due to many correspondents, who have favoured us 
with several matters, including the not-to-be-deiplscd matter of advice. .Se- 
veral of them will flnd^ early Numbers that what they have taken the trouble 
to send will not j>e thrown away. One oftbese correspondents we must single 
out, to let him know that wc have received hii letter, and appreciate it. Wc 
therefore express our thanks to ” A Cultivator of Granite,” near Aberdeen. 
I'he subject .<uiggested by '* Adolescens, FOttingham,” will also bo attentively 
considered. 

All I.clters intended to be ansvfered in the Litbrart Lrttir-Box are to be 
addressed to “ Thb Editor of the London Saturday Journal,” and 
delivered frbb, at 1 13, Fleet-street. ^ 

The Volumes of the London Saturday Journal may be had as follows:— 
VoLUMB 1., containing Nos. 1 to 26, price 5s. fid. in cloth. 

Volume II., containing Nos. 27 to 62, price fit. Gd. In cloth. 

VoLUMBs I nod II. bound together, containing the Numbers for 1339, price 
lOt. fid. ill cloth. ^ 

l^cK Numbers and PAnre, to colbplete Sets, may al«rayi be obtained. 

J &. ■■■■ - 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, J IS, Fleet Street. Edinburgh: Fhases 
and Co. XAtblin ; CuaaY and Co— l*rinted and Stereotyped by Bradbury and 
Evans, Whitefrlars, 
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JTIIE FRENCH ROLL. 

A TALK^OF yilE LAS*^ CENTURY. 

1 don't uni-erstand, Mary," said a respectable baker, in one 
of the most crowded thoroughfares in London, to his dauglfter, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, “ whdf makes that young Scotchman, 
whs passes our shop every morning, look so earnestly in every 
time he passes. Do you know anything of him*? " 

** Nothing mori! than y>^u do, father,’* replied the blushing girl. 

The baker looked anxiously in tier face. ** I doit’t think you 
would deceive me, Mary,” said ho ; ** you know your poor old father 
doats upon you, and has no object in view but your happiness. 
Since your mother’s death, you arc all I have left worth Uviaur for, 
and it would almost break my heart to part with you ; but still I 
know you must marry some time or other : and if you should take 
a fancy to this young man — ” 

“ My dear father ! ” cried Mary, “ I have never even spoken 
to him or he to me.” 

Slic had scarcely uttered these words, when the young man of 
whom they had been speaking, and who had already passed once 
that morning, hastily entered the shop, and asked fur a French 
roll. There was notliiiig very extraordinary in this, and cer- 
tainly nothing apparently likely to excite confusion ; but it must 
be confessed that Mary trembled while she gave him the roll, and 
tliat, in <fact, she had not regarded him with quite so much indif. 
fercncc as her answers to her father had seemed t8 imply. Yet 
Mary loved her father atfectionately, and was naturally candid ; 
but what girl of seventeen ever owned, at the first question, «thal 
she had fancied herself an object of admiration^ The stranger, 
however, appeared quite unconscious of the emotion he had 
excited, for he said no more than was*absolutcly necessary ; and 
the moment ho had received the roll, he threw down the money 
and departed. 

From that time the stranger called regularly every morning for 
a roll, and, though no converb^tion ever took place betwieu them, 
Mary could not help regarding him with more than ordinary 
interest, liis countenance was, indeed, one wdiich few persons 
would be disposed to pass by unheeded ; ai^^l though he was too 
pale anJ thin to be called handsome', liis large eyen sparkled with 
the fire of genius, and occasionally with admi];|itiun of the lovely 
Mary. ^ 

Is it not strange,” said tHie baker, one day, to his daughter, 
” that a young man, whose dress and general apjiraraiicc so evi- 
dently display extreme imverty, should bo so extravagant as to* eat 
nothing but French rolls ? A loaf of good wholesome bread would 
be far cheaper and more nourishing.” 

Mary said nothing, fot; though her reason told her that the 
baker was right, the bright eyes of the stranger, and the evident 
admiration that they expressed whenever they were fixed on*hcr, 
had created an interest for him in her heart tliat made l;er unwill- 
ing to confess him 16 be in the wrong. 

One morning, abont tlircc weeks after the first conversation 
between the baker and his daughter fespecting the stranger, the 
young Scotchman abruptly entered fhe shop, and laying a large 
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flat paper parcel on the counteib before them, he untied it without 
Ipeaking, sind showed them an cxciuisitely •beautiful jikeness of 
Mary. It was in crayons, softly and delicately tinted ; and the 
baker and ids daughter knew not whether to admire most the 
fidelity of the likeness, «r the admirable execution of the work. 
Tile young man watched thoir countenances #agcrly. You liku 

it?” said he. 

” Who Could do otherwise ? ” returned the baker. ” It is per- 
fection ! I do not llfink it is possible that anything can be more 
beautiful.” * 

“Woiddyou buy it?” asked the young artist, in a faint and 
hurried voice, while his usually pale face was flushiM to his very 
teiif[)les with the dcQ|)cst crimson. ^ 

” I should like exceedingly,” sail! the bakin, ” if the price 
be not above iny means.” 

“Would you think five shillings too much?” murmured the 
young artist, averting his head. 

** Five shillings for such a master-piece ? ” cried the baker. 
“ I’ll give you a guinea with all my heart ; and J only wish I 
could afford ten, for 1 think the picture honestly worth it.” 

The worthy baker held oat the guinea as he si»okc ; the young 
artist eagerly caught it, and, exclaiming “ Thank God ! ” rushed 
out of the shop. 

“ There is something very fidd about that yoyngman,” said the 
baker, “ but whatever it may be, he has made a beautiful likeness 
of thee, my Mary ; ” and, so saying he took the drawing carefully 
in hishand^ and carried it into the back shoy| where, indue time, 
after having been properly framed and glazed, it was hung up. 

The following morning, and for many successive days, the young 
man called for his French^rolls, but nothing more was said of llic 
picture ; and, in the mean time, the unfortunate artist .seemed to 
get thinner every day ; and he vrould sometimes look at Mary with 
an expression of such unuttcrabl^w'oe, mingled with intense admira- 
tion, that tiie honest heart of the worthy baker was qui4e touched. 
Mary, too, w^as getting thin and pale, nnf^kad quite lost her usual 
gaiety, till, at last, the poor baker could bear it no longf;r. “ I'll 
tell you what, ]\Tary,” said hq, one evenings when he and his 
daughter were sipping their tea in the little back parlour behind 
the 8h^i|), “ that young man loves you, and you love liim. Cornc, 
no nonsense ! ” continued he, stopping his daughter, when she 
attemisted to speak. “ Don't pretend to deny it. I see it all as 
plain as my hat. I’ve looked at you often enough ; and Tve 
Iqpked at him too, and I’rn sure he loves you ; and I like him all 
the better for saying nothing about it to you, al no doubt lie 
thought it could not possibly be agreeable to nv. But Tve turned 
the matter over in my mind, and I can really seewno ill in the young 
man, except his fondness for French rolls ; and we would soon 
manage to cure him of that, I warrant you.* Besides, he might 
make something handsome of his turn for paint^pg, be had 
somebody to show him how to set about it. And, even if the 
worst CWQC to the worst, 1 belie\p I could ihanage to kc^you both 
Vithout his doing anything ; for^fto tell you a |ccret, Mary, though 
we have always lived quite snug, and 1 have brought you up in a 
plain way, 1 am a great deal richer than anybody di^mi of.— But, 
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hark ! what was that ? Surely nobody U listening ;^do, Miury, itetp 
and sec/' 

Mary looked, but nobody was to be seen ; and yet there had 
been a lisicner, and one who was d£3{)^ly interested in the subject- 
matter of the conference. This was James, the baker*8 man, 
who, without suspecting his master to be richer than he appeared 
to be, had long secretly looked forward ^.o •marrying Mary, and 
succeeding to the business, and whose sensations at overhearing 
the confidential communication alluded to may be easily conceived. 

The following morning the youbg Scotchman had not called 
his roll, tjiioSigh it wks much later than his usual hour ; aud poor 
Mary, toeirhom her father had confided his resolfttion of having 
an explanation with the young man the very next time ho saw 
him, found, with a heart throbbing withMove and fear, the hours 
move on, scarcely knowing whether td mourn over her disappointed 
h(^8, or to rejoice at the respite his absence afforded her. At length, 
the baker, who had an engagement in the pity, declared he could 
wait, no longer ; and Mary, with an aching breast, saw him depart, 
llulf-an-bour, or perhops more, bad elapsed after the baker left, 
when Mary, who was serving a customer, was startled by observ- 
ing (be young Scotchman in the street, standing near the window, 
u’ld eamestiy looking ii^to the shop, but without attempting to 
enter it. Mdvy’s heart beat violently at <jbe thought that in 
another moment he would probably stand before her, and she 
should hear his voice. Why did he ])ausc ? Had similar thoughts 
crossed his mind to those which had occupied herself aud father? 
She looked at him ; but his care-worn face, and hollow eyes, spoke 
of deeper distsess than the hopes and fears of an exjiecting lover ; 
and the moment their eyes met, instead of entering the shop, he 
turned away, and hurried down the street. At this moment, 
James, swinging liis basket of bread over his shoulder, left the 
sliop, and turned down the same street as the Scotchman ; and 
Mary, though qidte unconscious that this was not purely acci- 
dental, felt an undefined and inexplicable terror creep over her as 
she watched them both proceed dow'n the narrow street at the 
corner of which ihashop stood. ' 

It was a wearisome time to Mary till her father returned liome; 
and though she went through the business of the shop mecha- 
nically, she would have found it difficult to recollect a single thing 
that passed during the whole interval. The weather, too, 
changed, and, instead of the bright sunshine wliich had gilded the 
early morning, dark clouds spread over the whole atmosphere, 
and a drusHng rain began to fall. Poor Mary's spirits sank so 
low that she could soarooly refrain from setting out to seek for her 
father to" console her ; and when she recollected that she could 
not leave the shopf unbidden tear* rolled down her cheeks. At 
length her fatlicr returned ; and she was just helping him to take 
off his dripping hat and great-coat, when James rushed hito the 
shop, exclaiming — 1 thought how it was I that young Scotch- 
man keeps a lady ! " Poor Mary could bear no more ; sheftunied 
pale, and fainted. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the worthy baker's consteriu- 
tiun at this a^undiug piece of news | or how he blamed himself ; 
or how bitterly hesreproached the nnconscious Scotchman. A 
young villain ! " cried he; ** to come here and bring misery into 
such a hkppy family as ours ; when I had treated him so liberally, 
too, and intended to ^o so much for him.'’ After a little calm 
reflection, however, the baker could not help confessing to him- 
8t>lf that he had been more to blame than the young man. The 
youth haQ certainly never spoket. to Mary of love ; and hven his 
looks might be merely expressive Clf his artist-like admiration of her 
lieauty. At any rate, it was hardly flair to condemn a man for his 
looks. “ And yet,” tbonght the baker, ” 1 never saw anything lo 


like love inwall my life. I don't think I could have been deceived 
Perhaps, after all, James may have made same mistake ; he was 
always a surly, stupid fellow I’.U question him, and investigate 
the matter myself.” 

With this delerminatloir, the baljpr left his daughter; but, 
taughti wisdom by experience, he said nothing to her of his plans, 
and only begged her to confine herself to her room during his 
absence, and to leave the care of the shop entirely to James. 
Poor Mary willingly consented, for she could not bear the thought 
of facing any stranger ; iu fact, she fancied that every one might 
read in her countenance the vain, foolish hopes that had filled her 
heart, and for whiqh she liow felt tho bittorest shame. 

In the mean time her fkthcr, having learned from his man that 
he had followed the young Scertebman to a mean lodging-house in 
a retired street, pursued the same direction ; and entering a public- 
house close by, he inquired what lodgers were in the houseaiSdi- 
cated. The publican, whose principal amusement, consisted in 
watching his neighbours, gladly told the baker all he knew ; and 
after mentioning several names, with a little scandal about each, 
he ended with saying, ** There's a Scotchman lodging in the 
garret, and a lady with him, whom everybody thinks is no better 
than bhc should he, though nobody has ever seen her. When she 
came, it was in a hackncy-noach ; and she was so muffled up in 
shawls, and cloaks, and veils, that nobody could make it out 
whether she was harulbomc or ugly, old or young. She always hni 
coffee and a French roll for breakfast, which the young man gcU 
himself; and while Bhc is tak'ing it, she sits in the front room, 
while the maid docs up her bed-room. Many's the time I've said 
to the maid, I wonder she does not manage to get a peep ; but. tli( 
young man watches the door of the room where the lady is, and 
if Susan docs contrive sumo message to try to get in, she has 
hardly tapped before he unlocks the door, bolts out, and shuts il 
behind him. And when he goes out he always locks the poor lad) 
up, and taky,8 the key in lus pocket I There must be shinething 
wrong in it. So nuch mystery can’t belong to anything good." 

The baker paid for bis pot of beer, which he had nut the heai I 
to dlink, and slowly bent his steps homewards, repealing to him 
self the publican's words — "There must be something wrong ir 
it; so much mystery can’t^belong to anything good.” And, how 
ever much his feelings were in favour of the young Scotchman, 
he could not help allowing that appearances were strangely againsi 
him. Thus pondering, he walked along, scarcely heeding where lit 
went, tiU|,he reached his ow'u door,^ when he beheld a scene that 
almost made him doubt whether It^e was indeed arrived at home. 
His once quiet abode, a))pearcd a scene of astonishing bustle am' 
confusion. A.« crowd Lad gathered round the door, and wert 
elbowing and jostling' caeli other in their attempts to gain admit- 
tance into hie; shop ; and the murmurs of a hundred* voices, al 
talking at once, n_ing1ed strangely with screams, and oaths, am 
entreaties for a constable. At lengt][)) the constable, a stout, burl} 
fellow, appeared ; and as he pushed his way through the throng 
the baker managed to follow in his wake. 

I The scene in the shop required no explanation. The youn^ 
Scotchman sa*' in the only chair it contained, hiding his face or 
the counter, while James triumphantly exhibited a roll, which he 
declared he had detected the stranger iu the act of stealing. The 
bakyr's presence, however, soon changed the face of everything. 
By his desire, the constable dispersed the crowd ; and being pre- 
sented by the baker with a handsome gratuity for his trouble, and 
assumed that it was all a mistake, he departed, wliile the baker in- 
vited the almost heart-hrolren young mail toValk into tlie hack, 
parlour, leaving the shop the sqIo occupation of the mortified 
and disappointed James. The young man mechanically foUowed 
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hU benefactor, and eoothed and melted by hia kindneaa, &ii* 
Aded to him hia whole itory. 

The mother of the youth was tlie daughter of a Scotch earl, who 
)iad married a poor laird for love. The husband, anxious to main, 
tain his proud and poble lady*in the state to wliicli she had^been 
accustomed, wasted his small fortune in the attempt ; and at last 
had died, leaving her with an only son, yilmost pcnnyless. The | 
pride of Lady Margaret was, if possible, only increased by hoe j 
depressed circumstances. She would not hear of her son entering 
into any kind of tradd* ; and as his pride, which was of a very dif- i 
fhrent kind to that of his u^othv, would not sufler him to remain I 
a burden to his relations, he had endeavoured to obtain a place 
under government, the only one which his mother would suffer 
him to accept. It was on tliis effand that they had come to 
Loudon, furnished with letters from one of their noble kinsmen to 
Sir Rooert Walpole ; and, fed with hopes, and tortured by dis- 
apj)ointmeiits*they had lingered on ever fince. Many times the 
youth had tried to prevail on hia mother to return to her own re- 
lations, but tlie same foolish fondness which had made her accom- 
pany him to town kept her with him ; and to his real troubles was 
added the partly imaginary one of preventing any plebeian (turn 
gazing oil the fallen scion of the aristocracy in her degraded state. 

The remainder of the story the baker did not ask, as ho easily 
comprehended that extreme poverty, and the dread of appearing 
empty-handed before his mother, had driven the young man to an 
act his soul abhorred ; and the only difficulty that presented itself 
to his imagination was ho%to reconcile the proud Lady Margaret 
to her son’s union with a baker’s daughter. It was, however, at 
length accomplished. The baker, who had lung had serious 
thoughts of retiring from business, resigned his shop to James ; 
and l^dy Margaret, being first introduced to Mary as the mistress 
of an elegant villa in the neighbourhood of London, found little 
difficulty in giving iier consent to the marriage of her |on with a 
beautiful heiress. Mary made as excellent a wife^as sfie had done 
a daughter ; and during the whole of her long and happy life she 
had never occasioa to lament the singular penchaht which hbr 
inother-in-law liad so long displayed for — a FrrnCh roll. 

5 

ANCIENT GREEK ARTS, DIET, AND MEDICINE. 

Tur smiths of the early days of Greece worked like ours in 
furges ; but for tools tliey seem to have been confined to the bellows, 
iuivil, hammer, and pincers. They were aciiuainted with thi art of 
casting metals, for thus they fornfed tripods and caldrons of brass. 
The ears or handles of the tripods were rl\ieted on, and were 
wrought in various decorative shapes. They also cast gold and 
silver cnpi^ and were actpininted with, the arbvof mounting the 
cilge^ of the latter with gold, and of gilding them boRi internally 
and externally. Some of these cups arc describwi as very large, 
lu’issivc, and beautifully chased^ Nestor is said to have had a cup 
of silver studded with gold. Tllb spaces between its four handles 
are represented as having been occupied by four gpldcu doves 
feeding on vine plants— a happy cn^ilematic picture of lov& 
nourished by wine. To these smiths the sacrificers were indebted 
for the gold leaves which were usually folded round thd tips of the 
victims’ horns. The more ingenious of tlieir class dedicated their 
time to the formation of ladida’ trinkets, such as bracelets, armlets, 
necklaces, chains, rings, pendants for the ears ornamented wifji 
precious stones, collars of amber beads connected by golden links, 
kdrdles, ornaments for the hair, and golden clasps for the bosom. 
They executed also golden clasps for tlie chieftains* mantles, some 
nf which were wrought in a curious a*nd ^ipsppriate style. ^ * 

Nor were these artisans unaerjoainted yilh methods for casting 
Statues in metal, as appears frdin the* descriptions of Vulcan ’a 
tuolden handmaids, and the golden youths which stood in the hall 
^f Alciaotti, for ilie purpose of holding the torehes that at night 


illumined the chamber. There was a statue of Minerva in her 
temple at Troy, before its destruction, of the same material. Tlie 
mantlc-clasp which Penelope ^iresentcd to Ulysses on his first 
setting out for the war was chased with the figure of a dog holding 
a fawn between his feet : he gaped with eagerness over his prey, 
while the fawn, overcopie with fatigue an4 fear, seemed to pant on 
the metal. This specinibn of workmansliip is said to have been 
universally admired for the life which was thrown into the figures 
of the ofiimalB. Besides the gol||ien doves of Nestor’s cup, aigl 
thg vario^ figures on the shield of Achilles, mention Js made of 
golden dogs which watched” in the hall of Alcinous. these 
examples prove fjt&t the art of imitating the human figuref and the 
figures of birds and quadrupeds in metal, had already arrived at a 
considerable, indeed a surjprising, degree of perfeetion. 

The story which Achilles relates to Priam, of ^iobo who wept 
in marble, seeming to waste her heart away in brooding over the 
sudden destruction of her twelve children, is perhaps a solitary 
recognition of the sculptor’s power in those early ages, over that 
difficult and beautiful maleriHl. But the affecting manner in winch 
it is inentit^cd affords a striking testimony as to the productions 
of the sculptor’s chisel, and those too of a high order. • 

Thg ship-buihlcrs seem to have used only brass and iron hatchfts, 
adzes, and augers. Betides these, thp hoi^e-carpcnters must have* 
had other and finer tgols, though we do not find tffem specified. 
The latter used glue in forming panels for doors and wainscots. 
They possessed also the art of inlaying with gold, silver, and 
ivory, which they displayed on waiuseots, couches, and precious 
cabinet chests. They had, however, no means for securing tliese 
chests by small locks. Portable property was, as fct, guarded 
only by cords, which were tied around the box that contained it ; a 
practice that seems to have given rise to much ingenuity in the 
art of knot-making. There were turners, who exhibited their skill 
on hed-))Ost8, wooden drinking-cups, and oUicr domestic uUmsils. 
There were potters, who made eartlien dishes, platters, jars, bowls, 
and piteliers, which were baked in the sun. The I’lllcnlcians manu- 
factured toys for exportation, and various articles in gold, silver, 
brass, and ivory. Besides tlieir skill in dycil cloths and linens, 
they displayeiJ^unrivalled ingenuity in most of t^e arts which have 
been enumerated ]>arkicularly ciilitlcd to the epithet ” elegant.” 

The art of erecting wooden bridges was well known, though it 
docs not njipcnr to have been curried to any considerable degree of 
improvement. They must have been of a rude and frail descrip- 
tion, as it yree no uncommon thing to see even the best of them 
swept away when the rivers were flooded. 

We do not recollect any description in the early literature of 
Greece, of meals entirely or even partially composed of*fish or 
poultry ; yet it is certain that fish diet ms extensively known. 
We read of regular divers who went out in boats, and plunf^d into 
the sea for oysters. Other fish they caught with Acts, spears, and 
hooks. The angler sunk his line as we do, by adding to it a small 
weight of^lead, and he cased it above the hook with horn. Tlicrc 
arc not many domestic fowls mentioned. The eagle, the hawk, the 
crow, the owl, the sea-mew, and the dove, were well Known. Nor 
were the 'ftcllcious notes of the nightingale unheard during the 
soft summer evenings. Bees were clomestioatcd, not less for their 
honoy than their wax, which was used for several purposes. 

It would be difficult to believe that all the commercial transac- 
tions of those times, from the sale of a ship- load of corn to that of 
a pound of wool, were carried on without the use of money. How 
could the wages of those who were called hireling servants, as 
distinguished from slaves, hove been paid withoiR some convenient 
medium ? Talents and half talents of gold Are often meiifoned, 
though not in such a manner as would enable us to estimate their 
Bjiecific weight in metal. Frequent allusions ane made to ” beeves,” 
anc^ under”circunistances which sA'ongly favour the autlwiAty of 
Plutarch, who expressly says that Aese were coiAs in common use 
among the Athenians. Tliey were first designed by Theseus, who, 
as bis biographer observes, ” gave bis money the impression of an 
I ex, in commemoration cither of the Maratbonian bull, or tl.c 
* Cretan general, Taurus, or for the pttr|iose of cutitinually remind^ 
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ing the people of the utility of egriculture. Hence came the 
expression of a thing being worth ten or a hundred ** beeTOiy** 
a phrase frequently to be met wkh in Homer. It is worthy of 
remark that he values a large tripod at twelve of these coinsy and 
in the same passage estimates a female captive, cxpert<in domestic 
arts, at no more than fopr. A new cauldron emlmssed with flowers 
is said to be worth an ox. There is reasdn to suppose that a fat ox 
was priced at a golden talent Ify therefore, we assume such a 
cauldron to be equal in value to a large tripod, it fuilow^that one 
talent of ^old was equivalent to twelve beeves. Sucli an assump- 
tion aeeitls juBtifiable, at least aufiicicntly so to enable us to form 
some general idea of the relative value of money. « The proportion 
is, at all events, clear enough to convineg us that beeves” are 
not oxen, and that, whether they consibted of metal or of Icatlicr, 
they were sucli,^ convenient representatives of property as passed 
easily from hand to hand. 

Arithmetic was probably not practised among the^early Greeks 
upon the rcAned and complicated scale which wc possess. They 
seem, however, to have counted with facility from a unit to 
tl’.ousandsy and to have been perfectly acquainted with the conmon 
rules of n^tiUipiying and dividing numbers. They measured dis- 
tances by the foot and cubit, and knew enough of the principles of 
••geometry to draw squares, triangles, and cifcleg, and to strike per- 
pendiculars. They divided the year, as weodo, into four seasons. 
The year was denominated from the usual atiparent return of the 
sun to the same point of the horizon, after making a complete 
circle round tlie earth, and was divided into montlis, which were 
measured by the revolutions of the moon. A sort of weekly divi- 
sion of the month appears to have been marked by the new appear- 
ance, the increase, the fulness, and the decline of that orb ; although 
the more accurate division of it seems to liave been into thirty days. 
The time of the day was estimated from the progress of the sun us 
it rose, approached, and attained its midway course, passed down- 
ward, and liastened to disappear from the horizon, to sleep during 
the niglit, as the poets imagined, in the bosom of tlie ocean. 

The cloudless skies of Greece afforded its inhabitants the most 
favourable opportunities for observing the stars. They seem to 
have been particularly sensible to the lieart-checrint, influence of a 
fine night, when 'the moon and stars sbonc in all their radiance, 
the winds were stilled, the forests, the mountain tops, and head- 
land heights stooil revealed, and not a vapour streaked the blue 
and boundless firmament. The knowledge, however, of the laws 
by whicli the greater and the lesser lights were regulated, does not 
appear to have been as yet cultivated by the Greeks upon any set- 
tled princi]>les. They observed, indeed, the more remarkable of 
those a^ars which are classed amongst our constellations, but they 
attended to nothing ij^ore than their positions in the heavens, and 
their periodical rising and setting. Their astronomy was never 
separated from, the business of agriculture and navigation; it was 
cultivated as an object of actuol experience, not of science, and, 
being entirely in the hands of the husbandman and mariner, it was 
limited to the ordinary circle of their ideas. '* 

A few simple herbs constituted their whole store of medicine. 
These were often administered to the poor by some ^intelligent 
princess, whose leisure and suiverior sources of information enabled 
her to accompany them with words of consolation and ofivice. 
IMague, consumption, fever, apoplexy, and other diseases, seem to 
have been well^nown, though the temperate habits of the i^e, 
aided by atteptioii to oleanltness, appear to have guarded the 
Greeks from frequent or extraordinary visitations of sickness. 
Their surgical b!eU1 was very limited. It was usual in treating 
arro^ wounds to suck out the blood, immediately after the barbed 
weapon wffs cut out with a knife, lest the arrow point should have 
boon poisoned, l^ey thrni wa^ed the wound with warm water, 
and ^serted in it a bitter root, which is said to have lied the efl'ect 
of stopping tbesflow of blood, assuaging the pain, and drying up 
the part lacerated. A healing ointment was then spread over it. 
There were several qien famous for. their experience in this art, 
though there were none who devoted themselves to it exclusively 
at a profession. Great faith was reposed in the efficacy of charms 


foi^ tile cure of wounds. These were administered through the 
usual medium of incantation, which, if it had the power to divert 
the mind of the patient from k sense of his sttfleriiiga, might, 
doubtless, in some cases have contributed to relieve them. It is 
very remarkable that there is scarce^ any country or age in which 
we do not meet with impostures of thtiS description. 


ArPL1S-DUMP|.INGS. 

Both for travellers and voyagers it was a haven that every one 
liked to put into, being stored with the best beds, viands, and wine; 
but above all, celebrated for its ttpple-dump»1ngs. lliese palatable 
things acquired a deli^^htful consistency from the method of 
making them, aifil the lengtii of time^hey were kept before they 
were boiled. Each' dumpling was composed of one large apple, 
of L pine-apple flavour, broi^ht from America. The core being 
scooped out, the hollow was nlled up with sugar, and when enve- 
loped in paste, and closely tied up in a cloth, they were liqpg np 
by dozens on a rack in an airy place, like so many cannon-balls, 
to dry. Here they remained for a mouth or more, before they 
were put into the pot. The notoriety of these dumplings ex- 
tended as far ns the West Indies, to which place vast numbers 
were exported . — Music and friends. 


^ . INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The Rev. Caesar Otway, of Dublin, is certainly one of tl>e mosi. 
remarkable and peculiar mm of the Irish metropolis. We intro- 
duced him on a former occasion (No. 2(i) to the readers of tlic 
London Saturday Journal, briefly stating what he had done 
for Ireland, ns a sketchcr nnd describer of his native country ; and 
we now propose to exhibit him in lyiothcr charactei‘<— that of a 
scientific lecturer. Tlioroughly to understand this, our readers 
must have seen the man ; and certainly once seen, the outline of 
tlie Irish yiant will linger long in the memory. Those of our 
readers who may feel any anxiety on the subject, may refer to llio 
number for October last of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, which contains his ** veritable efligy ; ” and we can only 
add, that having had the honour and the pleasure of being inti- 
mately acquainted with him, we are glad to learn that the C. 0. 
of former years is still hale and hearty, and still willing to gratify, 
instruct, and amuse, by the out-pourings of his thoughtful, witty, 
benevolent, and observant mind. 

W^liat wc are going to give is extracted from the last number 
(the number for May) of the ” Duijlin University Magazine, ” 
which, though it is a party periodical — that is, one which takes 
strongi views of certain political matters — is, at the same time, 
able and amusing, and justly merits the title given to it by the 
Spectator newspaper, of being the Blackwood of Ireland. 

From an, introductory editorial notice, we learn that the lecture 
was delivered oq, the 27th of February last, before tbe Dublin 
Zoological Society. It tiius commences * 

** 1 am abojxt to say what I am able on the habits and inti'I- 
lectuality of animals. 1 allude to two qualities — habits, or in 
other words, instinct— -intellectaality, or in other words, under- 
standing. 1 confine myself, in order to keep within bounds, t<> 
domestic animals. We ^l must allow that animals have instincts 
that distinguish one species from another— those of a sheep, 
instance, u differing from those of a dog. Well, supposing I 
identify habits with instinct, should I not define what iostinct ii> ’ 
Perhaps 1 am not able — I stand no;, here as a philosopher— but 
tills 1 know, that one who has given the subject more considera' 
tion than 1 can, has said that no one can define properly a bat 
instinct is, until he has spent some time in the bead of a bnitc, 
without being a brute himself. But the 'bame author ventures to 
give what may stawl for a definition , and it is this — * those facul- 
ties Cliat God has implanted in animals, whereby, independent of 
inatrucbion, observation, or experience, and wi^out knowing tbe 
end in view, they are impelled to tbe performance of certain 
actiona conducive to their own well-being, and the preservation of 
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their species.* Bat will those at all acquainted with animals 4ic 
content with ascribing to thens svch a limited qualiiy as this 
not we find an adaptation of plants to circumstances, and an ezer. 
cise of individual judgment, reflection, induction, and memory ? 1 
must insist, then, that tlie creature has^iersonal and independent 
mental powers ; an^ if yoj^ infill not call it reason, confess that it 
is akin to it, and call it intellectuality. * 

** It is this opinion of individual capability, beyond that of mere 
instinclt that induces us to educate in thd limited way wc do our 
domestic animals ; \\Ab induces us to caress them when they db 
well, and punish if dj|obedLent ; as, for instance, is there any lady 
here who has a pet dog? Now you fondle him, and by and by 
you scold him ; don't youiindithe animaA reflecting and reasoning 
upon your conduct ? and supposing Pompey alias a few minutes 
before done wrong, and you call him to you, and you have thf; leg 
of a chicken, which you hold out tePhim with your left hand, and 
you have your riding-whip in your riyhl, which you hold behind 
your back, see how Pompey hesitates between instinct and intel- 
lectuality ! Tbstinct tells him that a chicVn’b leg is a savoury bit, 
but intellectuality says, 1 have donewwrong ; my mistress is angry ; 
why is the hand that used to feed me held back and hid ; — and 
reflection infers, I am certainly deserving of correction. I won't, 
then, decides the dog, go near the chicken's leg, because at the 
same time I will come within the range of the armed hand. * « 

“ Here the dog is certainly a better reasoner than many a pup))y 
on two legs, who gratifies every appetite, follows every tempting 
evil, without memory, reflection, or foresight ; and rushes upon 
disease, ruin, and damnation. 

** Animals, then, have instinctive liabits belonging to their spe- 
cies ; they also have faculties of a higher order, in which farniUes and 
individuals may excel othfrs of the same order. I think I may 
show you an instance of Instinct in the case of a dog, who, in spite 
of education and his own intellectuality, yet follows the habit of 
his race, by attempting in your parlour, and on a boarded floor 
(which it is impossilde to penetrate), to hide a jiortion of his food 
lliat he has not appetite to finish ; and you may observe him in 
this case using all the acts of secreting, as if he were penetrating 
soft ground, and could therein hide what he intcndtol* should be 
kept in future for his own use. An instance of that adaptation to 
circumstances, the work of reflection and judgment.^ which I would 
call intellectuality, came lately within niy knowlcgc, in Erris. A 
coiisidcr.'iblc landed proprietor has a large tract of sandhills within 
the Mullet, which tract (open as it is to^all the Atlantic storms) 
has been greatly injured by the introduction of rabbits, who, by 
burrowing and disturbing the bent grass, gave facilities to the wind 
to operate : and so the sandhills were year after year changing 
their position and encroaching on the cultivated groimd. To 
remedy this he determined td* destroy tlie rabbits, and,^n their 
place, introduce hares, that he\ncw, or thought he knew, would 
not burrow ; but here he was mistaken, for tlic animal soon found 
that it must either leave the district, or change its llnbits.for if in 
a winier* 4 i qight it attempted to sit in its nccuStomcd open i^orm, 
it would find itself buried perhaps twenty feet in ’•the morning 
under the blowing sand, as u^idcr a snow-wrcaUia Accordingly the 
hares have here burrowed ; tWy chose out a thin and high sand- 
hill, which stands something Vke a solidified wave of the sea ; 
through this puss perforates an horizontal hole froirjcast to west, 
with a double opening, and seating licrself at the mouth of fl»e 
windv/ard orifice, she there awaits the storm, and as fast as her 
hill wastes away, she draws back, ready at all timCs to make a 
start, iucase the storm rages so as to carry off her hill altogether. 
My friend, Mr. Olibborn *of the Royal Irish Academy, has fur- 
nished mo with the following anecdote illustrative of a sagacity in 
swallows that also, in my opinion, goes beyond instinct. When 
icsident in the city of Cincinnati, on the River Ohio, a small 
species of swallow, very numerous in that state, set about, in the 
proper season, to build their nests agjiiniA the wall of a bairack 
near the town. Their mud edifices not |iroving very sightly addi- 
tions to the building, the officer ifi* command, beln| of coarse 
inimieal to wbat was not bright and tight, ordered the poor swal- 


lows to ejected, and so all their work was promptly demolished. 
They tlien, after much chattering, fixed on a wooden bam as the 
new site for their nests ; and against the upright planks of 
this building they began to pduter tlieir mud. But here their 
science was at fault; for v(hen their nests were finished, and 
began to dry in the sun, there was not sufiicient cohesion between 
the mud and the timber, and so, one hqt day, their whole struc- 
ture came down with a ci^ish ; and now, what was to be done ? — we 
shall see. It chanced that Mrs. Bullock, the wife of the famous 
museun^collector, was then resident in an adjacent villa, that had, 
Bs^is common in that warm climate, a long verandah in front, sup- 
ported iSy wooden pillars ; hither the swalifiws, aftel* holding 
another sub-co^mitlee of building, all came in a body, fur they 
had no time to lose., ar^they set about the nidification ; and here, 
having one would think the fear of the martinet officer before their 
eyes, they actually contrived to make their ii^ts orjiamenial, by 
forming circular capitals to the pillar, like the volutes of the Ionic 
order; and jVIrs. Bullock was not a little proud of her little colony. 
But, ulus 1 selfishness is not confined to the human race, and com- 
bination can be got up and brought, to bear against interlopem in 
the feathered race, as well as amongst the most determined Billy 
Welters the city of Dublin. A tribe of martins, ^seeing that 
the new colony of swallows would be likely to diminibh their sujHily 
of flics, determined ti» slate* the swallows, and drive away the 
intruders that intcirered with their monopol}# Now, the 
American martin is five times as large as a swallow, and is almost 
as big as n thrush. So they not only hunted the poor swallows, 
but also, with all their force of flight, would make a dash at their 
nests, and so knock them down, wliile yet unfinished. But here 
Mrs. Bullock proved a friend in need ; and taking the side of the 
weaker, she stationed men during the day, who, with long poles, 
struck at the martins whenever they made a charge at the nests ; 
and the swallows soon observing wbat tlic meaning of the friendly 
interference was, without at nil minding the men or tlieir poles, 
went on with the construction of their nests, and soon had them 
finished, and so harddiuilt, that the martins foupd it useless any 
more to batter at them. And now they begin to incubate, ami 
the eggs are laid ; but tlieir troubles arc not over, for the cruel 
martins, tfioi come and, taking a dirty advantage of liie poor little 
swallows, fasten thcmRelvcs on the sides of the nests, they drive 
the swallows off, and then put in their beaks and break the eggs. 
Poor things ! what was now to be done ? — wi^ shall sec. Vor a day 
or so, nothing could erpiaVtlic chattering and ctdlogueiny^ as an 
Irishman would say, in the air ; and then tliey fcli to work, and 
constructed long necks to their respective nests, which, under 
Mrs, Bullock's protection, they uiere allowed to do in peace. By 
this means they effectually avoided the iiitrubiun of tlu^raartins ; 
and without further molestation, brought out their young. 1 would 
ask, are not wondrously disjilayed here iffe resources of intellect, 
rather than fixed and unvarying clinraetcii.-^tics qf iiiKtinct ? 

‘‘Dr. Arnaud d'Antilli, one daj talking with the Duke del.ian- 
court upon the new philosophy of M. Descartes, maintained that 
beasts \fcre mere machines ; that they had no sort of reason to 
direct them ; and that vfheii they cried or made a noise, it was 
only onl of the wheels of the clock or machine that made it. The 
duke, who was of a different opinion, replied, ‘ I have now in my 
kijphcn two turnspits, which take their turn regularly every other ^ 
day to get into the wheel ; one of them not liking his Appointment,* 
hid himself on the day ho sliould have wrought,^ so* that his com- 
panion was forced to mount the wheel in his Mead ; when released, 
by crying and wagging his tail, he made a sign fortliose in attend- 
ance to follow him. Uc immediately conducted them to a garret, 
where he dislodged the idle dog, and bit bin} severely.' ^ 

** I assume, then, that animals, as well as men, ha’Jfe both intel- 
lectuality and instinct ; for who will deny that man lias instinct — 
or what auakes the child at oneg seek for sustenance ,f«om his 

* Billy Writer and to slate are cant^hraics la Dubfin. uatd amongit work- 
men who ha/o combined to cflitei certain purpnapft, and who use violence. A 
llHly Weller is a ruffian, and sltitmff is the urm for oisauU \ derived, perhaps, 
fiom knocking the hat, or id<!t over the eyes of the snlferer. 
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mother's bosom ? The difference to a certain extent here is, fhat 
man has more intellect than instinct, and it is the rererse with 
brutes. But it may be said, why {hen deny that they have souls F 
and, if souls, wliy deny immortality? This truly is a puz- 
sling subject, and a great deal of discussion has taken place about 
it. Some, seeing the difficulties, determined to oppose it at the 
threshold, by asserting* that animals we;'e mere macbinea. I 
believe Descartes, the Trench philosopher, was of that opinion. 

Re might maintain such a paradox for argument sake, but the 
nan could not look in his dog’s. fane and believe it. Buit besides 
this refutation, 1 think the Frenchman would be drrvr into Ibe 
vortex of an absurdity by his dogma, and in tliat case should 
make whehines of the men who Imnted the do^s and rode after 
them ; they discovering not half so much intellect, or so much 
honesty, as the horse they rode on, or the hound they kept in view. 
1 think the opiridh of the French* Jesuit, Father Beaugeant, if 
not more satiafactory^ is at least more amusing, who maintained 
that the habits and faculties of brutes were entirely ^wing to the 
operation of evil spirits. This astounding truth was enough to 
alarm half the world. Only think of a French Seigneur, wlio most 
orthodoxically went to mass every Sunday, and every other day 
followed the hounds; and he now, under the authority oY a clergy- 
mdh, must believe that the ])ack of beadles he has heretofore 
*bunted, are a nack of derails I vor of Mademoiselle Julia, who has 
been lavishing' caresses on her lap-dog, nnd^kow she liiula she has 
been wantonly dallying with a demon I The Jesuit’s argument is 
tiiis experience and reason convince us that brutes have a 
thinking faculty — if so, then a soul ; for if not a soul, you must 
allow that matter can think ; and if you allow a soul, the beasts 
only differ frpm man by degrees of plus and minus' Oh but, 
concludes the Jesuit, Hhis position would demolish the very foun- 
dation of religion.’ Well, how does he save tho rationality of his 
brutes, and keep himself from the censures of his church ? Why, 
by afsertiug that the souls of animals are devils, who, though for 
their first sin are doomed to hell, yet God, in order not to suffer so 
many legions of^ reprobates to be of no use, has, until the day of 
doom, distributed them over our lower world, there as animals to 
serve his designs and make his omnipotence appear | some, it is 
true, continue in .{heir original state, and busy liiemselves in 
tempting man, as is shown in the book of Job ; others are made, 
however nnwillingly, to serve the uses of man, and fill the visible 
universe. Thus, as^tlie Jesuit states, * he can conceive how devils | 
still tempt, and brutes think ; and tins without at all offending | 
the doctrines of the Catholic faith.' And certainly this tenet of 
the reverend father places the devils in a very unpleasant predica- 
ment ; for it must be a great humiliation to them, to sec themselves 
reduced fb such a low condition. This degradation is the firet 
effect of divine vengeance— it is their anticipated hell. 

** Buf 1 am disposed to think that the witty Jesuit did not re- 
flect upon the ct/nsequcncc of , his theory, and he ought to have 
paused before he gave it to the public, even supposing he were 
convinced of the truth himself; it were bettor he had coincided 
with him who said, tliat had he his handful of truths, he would 
bold his fist tiglit, rather than scatter his unappreciated commo- 
dities. For though there may be some plausibility in the theory, 
as accounting for the Almighty’s giving a privilege to man to treat 
as be does the inferior creatures, and so torture, abuse, and destroy 
millions of animals ; yet see the consequences of making man, as 
he would be, theficourger of demons. How would it aggravate 
existing cruelty ? litow would it load the lash already held in the 
bands of the hard-hearted, and make him strike home with the 
malignity of an enWy and avenger ? Suppose a Donnybrook 
jauntini cardan — th#fellow ii on fire with whiskey— see bis poor 
horse’s breast and back all lacerated, see him driven beyond his 
breath and speed, bleeding from both nostrils, see his knees torn 
hari* to *the bone, as he falls under the merciless blows of the 
avaricious and crubl man-^-wby^ give tho ihllow the Jesuit’s con- 
viction, that he is only a meritorious instrument of punishment, 
commissioned by his God, and he improves on fhi, abominable 
complacency of the cook when iklnning her eels idive, for he holds 


that such treatment is not only natural to the animal, but that it 
deserves it. 

" An English paraon goes upon.i quite different theory from that 
of the French Jesuit, and he takes ground which he assumes to be 
consistent, reasonable, worthy of Ood, and agreeable to holy Scrip, 
ture.^ He maintains that animals haV3 reasouing powers, and if 
BO, they have souls, and if souls, that they are immortal. He holds 
that they were all originally happy, and when Heaven had pro. 
pounced all to he very good, they were endowed with every perfec- 
tion that their nature and rank in the scale hf being required ; but 
that when man fell, the link was broken that connected the lower 
animals with the Deity ; that the divine light and life no longcr 
fiowed downwards through the free ciiannel of unfallen human 
nature, and therefore the whole system of visible creation sympa- 
thisCB and suffers with their rebellious lord ; and that, therefore, 
it *now groans and travails in pain,’ and * the creature is made 
subject to vanity, not willingly (that is by no fault of its but 
by reason (on the account of — by the sin) of him who hatli sub- 
jected the same in hope,’ — that is Adam. As thus in human 
sovereignty, when an attaindei' is passed on a subject, the snUcure 
not only affects the indmdval^ hut his children and domestics— m 
man. by his transgression, devoted bis dependants to degradation, 
misery, and death. But no violent execution was permitted to be 
made on them, except in the way of sacrifice ; none were to be put 
to death but by God's own appointment, as the types of the great 
propitiatory sacrifice of the Lamb of God, slain from the foundation 
of the world, for the salvation and redemption of a lost world. 
No power was given man to abuse, or even to kill and eat, until 
tlie world, still more deteriorated after tho flood, left the vegetable 
products of the earth less ca))able of nourishing, and then the 
much abused liberty to hunt, to kill, and eat. * The fear of yon, 
and the dread of you, shall now be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air, and upon oil fishes of'the sea : into 
your hand they are delivered : every moving thing that liveth, to 
you it shall be for meat ; even as the green herb have I given you 
all things.’ Such has been the state of the brute creation since 
the fall, v^rv different, indeed, from its former condition; but 
still both reason and revelation represent them as guiltless suf- 
ferers for our transgressions, and, therefore, peculiar objects of 
our care and compassion ; and it is not only a sin against mercy, 
but against justice, to abuse or oppress them. How strong on this 
point is holy Scripture. Thus the wise man, in the tweinh 
chapter of Proverbs, males kindness to domestic animals an act 
of righteousness — the righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, 
’ but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ Thus, in the 
fourth commandment, the rest of God’s own day is declared to be 
for the fire of cattle^ as well as their owners ; and not only does 
God’s law protect animals as parf of his property , and connected 
with his selfishness, but it enjoins mercy to the cattle of our ene- 
mies. ’ If tl|pu meet,’ says the sacred lawgiver, in the fourth and 
fifth verses of the 23d chapter of Exodus, ’ thine enemy’s ox or 
ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring him back tov again ; 
if thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, 
and wouldst forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help him.* 
The blessed Saviour himself enjoig^ us to look after the wants of 
animals — to lead them to water— if they fall into a pit, to draw 
thpm out, eVen supposing it were on the Sabbath-day ; and how 
tenderly does the Almighty ‘declare his mercy to the brute creation, 
when he aniyjunces to the querulous prophet, that he withholds 
the execution of his sentence against a wicked city, because of its 
animals and irresponsible human be^ings—.^ Shall 1 not spare 
Nineveh, that great city, in which are more than sixty thousand 
pe&ple that cannot disoem betwixt their right hand and their left> 
and also much cattle.’ 

** The author whose arguments I am wring supposes that our 
domestic animals are less poisoned with, the general malignity dif- 
fused over the whole systeLoo than others ; and that, perhaps, they 
are not i\ow very differeiit, from tyhat they were in their original 
state ; and he farther expatiates in fields of fiancy, and supposes 
that as each species of animal might before the fall represent some 
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fi])6cific Tirtue or power of humanity, and thus exhibit cmhijdbis 
and unisons in the universal harmony ; so now, in their present 
degeneracy, they show forth, and that but faintly, some specific 
fault or corruption in ourselves* and are but shadows of what is 
silly and vicious or disgusting in matdLind ; os, for instance, you 
look at a monkey ;*it is a tidiculous, a mischievous creator^ may 
he not be a type of some absurd and idle coxcomb, that struts and 
frets and chatters amongst fine people ^ And I am sure there is 
many a poor dog on^four legs, acting agreeably to his nature, i^t 
half so despicable as the said dog, with all pretension to rationality, 
religion, and gentili^, who is every day guilty of social crimes, 
that if his brother brute committed he vj^ould be driven out of town 
with a kettle to his tail. *The swine wallows ia the mire, it is an 
ugly thing ; so is it also swilling its food in a trough ; but is it 
half so contemptible an animal a^ the gourmand who ovd'-eats 
himself, and whose life’s happiness depends upon his palate, and 

* wlifoJe god ia his belly ? ’ and lo, the ferocity of wolves, the cun- 
ning of foxo^, the treachery of cats — but what are they to the 
cruelty, and unfaithfulness, and barbofity of mankind? And 
there are faults of which no type c*an be found amongst the lower 
order of animals — ingratitude and insincerity are but of human 
gi'owth. And, oh, how many stories could I tell you of the dog, 
the elephant, or even the tiger, that would put to shame t^e un- 
faithful servant, the false friend, the cruel slanderer. Need we, 
then, be surprised, if some, sick of their experience of human life, 
and smarting under wrongs committed, or fearful of treachery 
and evil to come, have fled from human to brute nature, and ex- 
]iencled that love on the dog. or even the cat, they feared to lavish 
on one of their own species. * Fie, madam,* says Captain 
O’ Doherty to a lady caressing her lap-dog, and to wliom he was 
paying his addresses, but whose wealth was greater than her beauty, 

* fie, to lavish all your fondness upon a dumb brute, when you 
can find a man whose happiness depends upon the condescension 
of your smile.’ * Ah ! sir,’ says the fearful lady (and wealth en- 
joyed by the. unmaiTicd female often carries this forfeit), ’ 1 
arn (|uile sure that Fido, my dog, loves me for myself, and there- 
fore 1 can return his affection ; but 1 have yet to fi^d^that you. or 
any other of your sex, love me rather than my money ; and, there, 
fore, with all the suspicion of the miller, while 1 fondle my dog— 

* 1 raro for nomnn, no, not 1, * 

Since no man carci for me.' " • 

** The Icaimcd man whose arguments have just been using, 
having stated, ns his premise, that Inimals think, reoson, and 
will, draws the conclusion that they have souls, and, if souls, that 
these souls must be immortal ; for God gave them the benediction 
of immortality when he pronounced them all very good ; and 
though he allows that there gre difficulties in the way ^ deciding 
on the immortality of their souls, he holds that there are greater 
connected with the utter extinction of their being after death. He 
allows, however, that in a future state each will re^aiu its specific 
dignity^and quality — the spirit of a man gqjng upwards, ond the 
spirit of fi beast going downwards', each assumiiig their proper 
rank ; but with this difference, that beasts will not be liable to 
punishment, because they transgressed not any command, they 
were not disobedient to the4vill of their Creator. The apostle 
Paul declares they were made subject to vanity, not willingly^ not 
by any fault of their own, but by reason of (that on accoivit of 
him, that is man) who had subjected* them to it in hope. 

” I am sorry that I cannot follow out furtlier t)^e arguments of 
this ingenious and very pious divine, who has been jcined in his 
belief of the immortality of animals by many able and religious 
men. Oh I but some may reply to the theorist whose arguments 
I adduce, there is such a monstrous difference between a mall and 
a brute ! Yes, and so tliere is between a man and an angel ; and 
who can determine^he lowest degree of human intellifence, and 
the highest pitch of brutal knowledge ? have a story befsre me 
of John Clod, the farmer, who wenttvery night to the ale-house, 
his dog attending him. Cled genv^^ly came homq drunk ; the ; 
dog was a teetotaller ; Clod made himself worse than a beast, and J 
would luU in theditc^ weie it not for the dog, who showed his I 


unimpaired rationality by holding his master by the coat, and 
dragging him home safe from the ditches, ponds, and pits he 
otherwise would have tumbled into. 

Understanding, then, according to my author, is but in 
degree ; and, therefore, if slowness of apprehension, narrowness of 
understadbing were an exclusion from the other world, what would 
become of a large pegtion of the humaq race ? Why, our species 
should tremble for th^ consequence. So many honest fellows 
turned to grass, degraded to the measure of an ass, and left to 
browsea on thistlea. Take, for^instance, out of Squire Brown’s 
l^ad, hgylpg, his horse, and his whiskcy-puuch, and what would 
remain but a vacuum, that bis own pointer would*iic ashamed 
of.» Take froig Lord Very Soft the aids of his tailor. hib hair- 
dresser, and his perfumer — what would he be P — a butterfly would 
be his superior ; and I Itavc in my eye a group of solemn, sallow', 
lank-haired saturnine /m(/'-tliinkers, and thei^forc they call them- 
Belves/rcc-f/iwhers, and they decide they are free from all prejudices, 
because tl«y are full of their own sufficiency, anil they know as 
mnch about logic as affiorse does about logarithms. I wish 1 bad 
power to confine tliem to a room, with u sufficiency of pens, ink, 
and pap^ — still keeping from them Paine’s Age of Reason, and 
Owen's Social Bible, and a certain string of stalc^jokes out of 
the»Par8on’B Hornbook, about priestcraft and superstitiony^and 
what would they ? Why, thi^ elegant I have read of, wjw 
saw a piece of brcdll so far beyond the bars of blk enclosure that 
he could not reach it with his proboscis, and therefore blew it 
against an opposite wall so as to cause it, by the force of hisbrealb, 
to rebound aud come within his reach, was a better arguer and a 
sounder philosopher than a whole band of such Socialists. 

I It is now time, after perhaps too tediously laying down the 
opinion of others, to state my own ; and it is, tha\ 1 see nothing 
in the structure, or instincts, or intellectual capacities of any 
animal but man, that has a tendency to the renewal of life in another 
world ; observing, as 1 do, various intellectual powers, capable of 
promoting their own well-beipg and of coniributiiig lo the welfare 
of man, still I find no power of accumulatiug* knowledge. The 
elephant is now no wiser than he was in the days of Alexander ; 
the dog has not learned anything from his forefathers— he has not 
taken advShtage of their mistakes or attainments ; the ant advances 
not in the polity qf her republic ; the bee wls as good a mathcnia. 
tician a thousand years ago. There is no progression — no power 
of combination ; and this is as it should be ^ it is the means of up- 
holding God’s original gi^nt of dominion to man. Give animals 
but a seuao of power, and a capability of combination, and the 
brute or the insect creation could and would drive man from the 
face of tho earth. But what it^of still more consequence, 1 find 
no development whatsoever of the religious principle— tfiot a spark 
of the expectation of another life. WitJ^ man we see in the lowest 
of his B]>ecies an cxpansivcncss in the intellectual «and moral 
structure that produces longings for immortality ; and within the 
most darkened of the human race you cun light up the aspirations, 
the hqpes and fears, connected with another world. Compare in 
this way the lowest of the human family— the Bushmen of South 
Africa, whom Captain Harris in a recent work describes as 
follows i — ' They usually reside in holes and crannies in rocks ; 
they possess neither flocks nor herds ; they are unacquainted with 
agriculture ; they live almost entirely on bulbous roots, locusts, 
reptiles, and the larvas of ants ; their only dre^ is a piece of 
leather round their waist ; aud their speech ^es^mbles rather the 
chattering of monkeys than the language ot hiynan beings.’ Now 
there is little or nothing here better than what is found amongst 
many of the inferior animals. But let us tike a young Bushman, 
and put hii mind under a right educatioaal process, a#d we shall 
soon excite in him what we must ever foil to in the young 
monkey, or dog, or elephant. We can •communicate to him the 
•expansiveness that belongs to fin heir of immortality w fi^lthin him 
are the germs of faith, hope, aiftl religious lowc, which do no^ exist 
in inferior animals. 

•* Still J hold to my thesis that there are int^leotual qualities 
belonging to animals wbieb 4»U for ow observation, demand our 
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aid in their development, and which, in proportion aa ^ubaeHf^d 
andreapected and developed, will be conducive to the animal's 
happiness, and to man’s use and profit. Now, 1 beg to say that 1 
do not think that even the best educa^ amongst ua consider, as 
we might and ought to do, the character and claims of^even our 
domestic auimala— observing them but in the light of things 
created for onr use. We look upon the hprse but aa the means of 
carrying us along ; or on the oow at^upplying us with meat and 
milk. To be sure the dog forces himself, almost.whethcr we will 
or not, upon our attention, and even a bull-baiting butcherSfa con* 
strained to ^ndlc and make much of his dog. Now, vdia'I'd wanf, 
is to excite*^ in my readers a greater attention to, and therefore a 
greater respect for, the animalslhat are domesticated around them. 
1 am quite sure that a study of their characters will add greatly to 
our amusement and convenience. I am quite sure that it will in- 
duce us more anWt li.orc to use our [hflucnce in future to protect 
them from abuse, and that as it is very true that the master’s eye 
makes the beast fat, so also tbo master ^nd mistress’s respect 
will make the beast happy. 1 remember an observation made to 
me by one of the most gifted of the human race — one of the stars 
of this generation — ^the poet of nature and of feeling-ttthe good 
nnd the great Mr. Wordaworth — having the honour of a conversa- 
tion Svith him, after he had made a tour through Ireland^?, in 
the course of it. asked what was the thing that most struck his 
observation here as making us dilTer from th&^^nglish t and he, 
without hesitation, said it was the ill-treatment of ouf horses ; that 
his soul was often, too often, sick within him at the way in which 
he saw these creatures of God abused. Now I am sure you 
will agree with me, that here is a great evil, and you will allow 
that it dependsovery much on the upper classes to discountenance 
and counteract especially the hard usage of horses. 

" Would yon believe it, that in Ireland, thdugh tlierc was an 
express act of parliament passed against it dOO years ago, the prac- 
tice of harrowing by horses drawing from the tail, is still resorted 
to ; the following is part of a letter 1 received yesterday | 

** * The good old custom of harrowing by the tail is still followed 
in Erris. In justice to those who continue the practice, it is said 
that it is not cruel, for the horses submit to it quietly. Indeed, 
some people liere assert, thot it is the most humane way of doing 
the work ; in proof of which, I shall sketch the fallowing anecdote. 

I was on my way to dine with a worthy old < 7 ^ 7 / /lemon, who resided 
here on ray first arri^l, 19 years ago ; and observing, as I went 
through the farm, this practice, it was natural for a foreigner to 
express strongly his feelings on the barbarity of the thing. * I 
beg your pardon,' said my host, "you are quite mistaken j for 1 
assert, and feci assured 1 will induce you to agree with me in opinion 
that it is the most humane way of working the beast, and for this 
reason, that be harrows wRli more case to himself.” " Impossible,” 
said I. I will prove it to a sailor as you are with case,” re- 
plied the old genllbman. " I'ray. when you anchor your ships, 
why do you give them a long scope of cable when it blows hard ? ” 
** ilecause,” said I, ‘Hhc hold the anchor has of the grcM«nd is 
In an inverse ratio to the sine of the angle the cable makes with 
the ground.” " Oh 1 ” says my old friend, being neit)\er an 
Orangeman nor ribbonman, 1 know nothing about your signs, 
though 1 guess at what you lnean. Now, if you give a long scope 
of cable to increase the resistance, don’t it stand to reason that h 
short scope must have a contrary effect ; and , therefore, must not 
harroKdng by the tiM l^e easier to the animal than from the collar, 
inasmuch as, in tbj latter case, the harrow*rope is shortened by 
the whole length of the horse ?” My host, chuckling with delight, 
seemed to consider this argument a floorer. And my, " Dnt, dear 
sir, there is a yast diffei^noe between securing a cable to the bolt 
and making it flist to the rudder pintles,” neither diminished his 
glee, nor indneed him ^ change his opinion. Ho cioptinued 
this practtch to his dying-day : and up to last year it was, and^ 
now, 1840, it will bd, practised. It is hard to break a custom 
attended with no expense. " Of what use is a tail,” says the 
Erris man, " if not to save idl sorts of harness ? ” * 

ITq be concluded.] 


MOSIOAt ANECDOTE. 

One morning a neat littio gentleman came into the shop of Mr. 
Howell, B music-seller of Bristol, hnd asked to look dt some piano- 
forte music, and he laid before him sothe sonatas of Haydn just 
published. He turned them over ^id said, " No, 1 don’t like 
these. ” Howell replied, " Do you sec <hey Bits by Haydn, Sir f” 
" Wen, Sir, 1 do | but 1 wish for something better.” " Better !” 
indignantly cried Howell ; " a gentleman of your taste 1 am not 
anxious to serve and .fas turning away, when the customer 
incde known that he was Haydn himself. Ho^vellin astonishment 
embraced him ; and the composer was so flattered by the interview, 
tliat a long and intimate friendship succetded. — Music and 
Friends. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

Nh. VI. 

VISIT TO Till? FA TK GAUBEMS, AND RETURN TO MACA^ eBV 
THE INNER FASSAGR.. 

VISIT TCf TUB VA TE OaUDENS. 

Aa the Fa Te Gnnlcns occupy a place upon the Map, No. GH, 
they deserve a passing notice. Tliey have long been the favourite 
resort of strangers, who find their owner kind and obliging, with a 
superadditiou of that courtesy and hospitality for which the Chinese 
are so remarkable. He had about a twelvemonth before m first 
visit been unjustly accused of having had some share in a robbery, 
and was thrown into prison, though a great many of his neigh- 
bours went to the magistrate and stateil their readiness to loy 
down their own necks if he sliould be found guilty. In our own 
happy country a man is examined before a magistrate, committed 
for trial, and eonGnciI several weeks, who may after all be declared 
innocent by a verdict of his peers ; hut in this no more harshness 
is used than is necessary to confine his person. Iq China the 
prison is a most loathsome hell, as they cull it themselves, — the 
keepers a demoniacal set of fellows, and the examination a series of 
the most excruciating tortures. To these innocence is as liable 
as guilt. Wealth to excite the longings of oliioial avarice, and the 
mildewed hiraMi of colourable suspicion, uill at any time introduce 
the most virtuous man in China to all the horrors of such an or- 
deal. Of this the worthy fellow wlio entertained us with tea, nnd 
so forth, could gfvc us a striking example in the recent history of 
himself. For though he was acquitted, his sufTcrings had been of 
no ordinary kind, and would have been still more fearful had he 
not paid liberally for his release. 

The principal characteristic of a Chinese garden consists in low 
parapet wails, or fences of earthenware ballusters, which run in 
lines, or surround the several compartments into which the ground 
is divided^ On the broad top or cornice of these are ranged pots 
of orange, Ice che, and many other^kinds of fruit trees in a dwarf 
oondition. This practice is highly favourable to the development 
and flavour of ,^he fruit, qualities that generally bear an inverse 
ratio to the magiiilu(\«> of the tree. To increase tlie effect, the pots 
were ranged ir tiers one above another in certain pafts of the 
garden, like our gr^uhouses. These dwarf trees, so often loaded 
with their large ond well-tasted fruitage, are obtained by what 1 
may term the Asiatiolmode of propagation, which is executed in 
the following ^ay : — A quantity of soil prepared for the purpose is 
appRcd to the branch of a tree, and allowed to remain in form of a 
tumid knot, till a number of roots are shot into it, when it is cut 
off, and planted in one of the pots ju4t referred to. By this Btmple 
method the Chinese gardener can obtain a young tree of any size 
he pleases, which, after having been thi :8 taught to provide for 
itself, will scarcely feel the difference occasioned by its removal 
from^the parent stock. He is aware that the branch derives its 
nourishment throngli the bark, and therefore pares it off before 
be applies the ball of earth. It is customary With him to get the 
young* shoot in a position inclined at an angle of 45° to the hori- 
f on, to promote budding, anfl to place it below the general sweep of 
cold winds at the same time. ^The last'dine 1 visited the /’a 7V,whu:h 
was in Nov. 21, 1828, orange trees formed no inconsiderahlo part 
of ihe dhqplay, and were then in full leaf. A middling-sixed 
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pot wuB sold for half a dollar^ and one of large dimenaiona 4 *r 
tlireo-fourtba of the fame. The phtyaanthemuma were all in their 
prime, and made a gariah figure u^th the imperial yellow ; aome 
pretty aorta of bamboo occupied aome of the pots, which, like all 
other plants subject to cultivation, runs into many varieties, differ- 
ing from each other ki size, texture of the leaf, colour of the stem, 
and 80 on. They are all great favourites with the natives, not 
less for their utility than for their beauty. A shrub with small 
leaves and white flowera, called by the gardener yu su, was seen^ 
in several pots. It has a very odd and fantastic stem which com- 
mends it much to the Chinese, who, see in it the natural emblems 
of antiquated tastes and fashions. Neati^ss is one of the leading 
features of n Chinaman’s gSrdcn, and 1 think I may add simplicity 
is another. The small assortment of plants aifd the frequent oc- 
<!urrencc of parapet walls arc apt to give his pleasure-ground a 
sameness, which he endeavours to relieve by the introduction of 
rock-V,(yk of the most grotesque and fanciful kind. Nature has 
provided him witli a broken sort of limestone, full of caverns and 
rough with ridges, of which, when fragments are piled up by the 
best reference to symmetry, they compose a rock with all the 
rudest touches of chance about it. 

Our visits to the Fa Te gardens ai*e generally made in pleasure- 
boats belonging to foreign residents, as the boat-women are not 
allowed to carry strangers thither. Each one in his turn among tl!e 
piissongers addresses himself to the labour of the oar, which, as wc 
liavc to steer our way among so many hundreds of craft, is often 
of the most (>erplej;ing sort. The liour of sunset is the time for 
llie principal meal among the Chinese; and hence it is usually one 
of great tranquillity, for they are of all people I ever met with 
must impatient of interruption at the season of refreshment. As 

glide upon the smooth surface of the river, the stork sweeps 
over our heads in an oblique direction, retiring from its day’s work 
to rest at night. He knows the hour of the day from the impres- 
sioi) which the elements of light, heat, and air make upon it, and 
moves ill synchronous cadence with man in the grateful vicissitudes 
of labour and repose. 

0 t 

UGTURN TO MACAO* • 

Tiik first preliminary of a little voyage from Canton to Macao 
by tlie Inner passage, is an application to the Custoid-housc for a 
chop, or licence, as only native vessels are allowed to go by that 
route. A day or two after this is obtained, a party of Custom- 
house officers seat themselves in one of tlie long passages, on the 
two sides of which the dwellings and warehouses of each hong, or 
factory, arc built, and our goods and chattels are brought and placed 
at their feet. Tlie trunks are examined one by one, and after re- 
ceiving a stamp, are surrenderedtogoin to the owner’s cnip, who 
may change or modify their contents at his pleasure or convenience, 
so great a reliance is there placed upon the honour of the fan- 
feu'ei,** m 

At the ^our appointed, the porters belonging to the house- 
hold wliere tfie stranger has lodged, place the trunks^ boxes, and 
all the other items in slings, and bear them cheerfully down to the 
landing-place, with as little trouble to the owner as possible, 
^very variety of articles for ease!*and comfort accompany the train, 
and nothing remains for him to do but to walk in C(ynpany with 
aome of his friends to the spot, where a plank or a tanka-boat will 
convey him to the junk or passage-boat. He finds this with an 
ample room fitted up with broad benches whereon he* may lie at 
night, or rest by day. This room is quadrangular, and occupies 
the middle of flie vessel. Behind it is usually one of less dimen- 
sions, for the use of the attendants, where they smoke and talk in 
friendly chit-chat till a late hour, unless checked by the reproof of 
tiieir masters, who find their slumbers impeded by euch never- 
ending gossip. The roof of these twin apartments forms an elevated 
deck, which affords space for exerciser, when 9oldor tedium renders 
it desirable. The fore part or forecastle hf the vessel has its deck 
just raised above the surface of tUe watea» *to allow the sowers to 
reach it with a commanding sweep of thoir oars. The hind part 
Or stern is surrounded by high bulwarks, and funiishes room for 


the cffculation of the tiller, the cooking-stoves, and the several 
messes of the crew. It was always my fortune to start either in 
the night or at day-fall, so that ^ncy bad full scope to make the 
best use she could of the outliqes that were drawn upon the sombre 
skirts of nig^t. Our course lies at first among islands, which, though 
low, and for that reason deficient in variety, are nevertheless 
clothed with amostlively verdure, and bear striking testimony to 
the skill, taste, and industry of'the people. The channels running 
between the different islands and islets are often very shallow, and 
as the Chinese mariner never seem# to have hit upon the methotl 
of Ibcertolrfirg his position by any pre-establisl^ed waygiarks, or 
of settling the site of any shoal or fiat by noting the coiftcidence 
of two or more Well distinguished objects, he not unfrev|uenlly 
runs his vessel aground, where a few grains of skill or caution 
would have saved him from such a mortifying calamity. In one 
of my passages, we started alf sun-down, andai%tlie north wind 
was in our favour, wc hoped to reached Macao in twenty-four 
hours ; but ^hilc wc were reckoning up our chances of wind 
and tide, the helmsman fan the bark ashore, which threw a most 
unwelcome discord into the midst of our harmonious calculattBITs. 

It was a c^d niglit, but the rowers instantly stripped off tiieir 
clothes and plunged into the water to thrust ofl' thc^hcad, and 
turn ii 9 into deep water. Their wit and their zeal were by lio 
means well matched, ami so their effqrts qyailed nothing. Then, * 
at the suggestion of a passenger, they carried out a# anchor, but 
placed it so inconsiderately, WIiat when they began to heave upon 
their miserable capstan, they drew her farther upon the shore, so 
that, in eeamcirs language, we wer« nearly high and dry.” My 
friends, who understood what was to bo done, interposed, but to no 
purpose ; their counsel was thrown away, and their impatience un- 
availing, for the boatmen were confounded, and every one of their 
iH-judged and desultory efforts seemed to make matters worse 
than they were before. It is on such occasions that one gets a 
glance, at the real cliaractcr of the people : while they arc suffered 
to take their own course, or liave leisure to collect themselves, 
they succeed very well ; but when surprise is liot allowed to 
seek a cure from delay, a Cliinaman is powerless. Aware of this 
feature in th^character of the nation, 1 endeavoured to soothe my 
angry companions, who took Uie benefit of my pdvice, and retired 
to their couchrs, wMle the natives sat or lay down to compose 
their ruffled spirits. While wc slept, they found means to get the 
boat off, by the help of the ti^e ; and when somft of us awoke a few 
.hours after, we were surprised to see that we were gliding smoothly 
towards our* destination. Wc stopped at Sinnai or laze ne^ ». 
town upon the north-western corngr of Heanghslian ; but as this 
took place in the night, T cannot tell from observation what sort 
of place it is, but heard that it was only a group of housis, with 
little in the way of edifice to attract attentimi, or to impress the 
memory. Our business here is merely to present a certaiA paper 
to the custom-house officer upon duty, who, gettibg no fee for his 
pains, is not always very prompt in ^lischarging the formal dnty 
imposed upon him by our call. The following day we usually find 
ourselves in the midst of a wide expanse of water studded with 
islands, |vhich would present a magnificent spectacle if viewed 
from the top of a pagoda. The several islands which correspond 
to the Bogue, are* like tlie islands there, well distinguished for 
theif bluff or hump-backed form. One side is steey, and ter- , 
minates abruptly ; the other, convex and protuberant. The 
character I have termed couching, as the outljnfiiiB like that of a 
beast reposing upon the ground with its head ereci, os if watching 
for its prey. In some places, they were nearly bare of herbage ; 
in others with only a slight sprinkling of green.* Many extensive 
fields were covered in the month of beptembdir with Cjrops^of the 
late rice, and offered an agricultural picture of no ordinary interest. 

In many yarts of the river the poor find immense beds of oyster- 
shdllB, which they take up and self for making lime. ChallfU not 
found in China : this we learn from the fact, tBat all their flints 
which they use for striking a light are foreign ; Ibr where chalk is 
found, there also flints may be had* This reduces the Chinese to 
the necessity of looking to the sea for his lime ; end there Providence 
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has laid him up a gtore auflicieut for all hia wants. In a madical 
work ti-cRting upon the remedies proper for Tarious cutaneous dis- 
orders, the author, when he recommends lime, thinks it right to 
teach his reader how it may be obtained. Take, says he, a cer- | 
tain quantity of oyster-shells, ancf burn them in a hole of the i 
ground till all the steam has escaped, and they will be deduced ton 
line powder, which yon may apply with*or without water to the 
sores in question. Had I no( l^n aware that this was the com- 
mon mode, 1 should hare imagined that the writer ascribed a part 
f the virtue to the particular \gay in which the lime wasqirepared. 
have Q^n hear^ it adverted to with surprise, tha^t^assid«x>u8 
Chiuese^Aould not have exhausted these beds, seeing that they are 
always drawing upon their resources. Some o^the Chinese that 
live u{)on the river in boats, and maintain themselves by breeding 
ducks in the artihcial way, have a very forlorn appearance, which 
is owing to the,nag1ect of the hair^ the skin, and the vestments. 
Whether they be more stricken with poverty than their more 
seemly looking countrymen, 1 know not, but suspect Miat it is their 
distance from town that makes them so ckreless, while it compels 
thtUi to pay a higher price for what they buy, and to demand a 
lower one for what they sell. It is truly instructive to^eflect upon 
the nice cojlculations we must enter into, before we can account for 
tke comparative poverty or affluence of the labouring classes. The 
• fisher men upon the riv^ ha\^e a very ingchious method of taking 
the fish by nfbans of a net suspended from (ne end of a long bam- 
boo pole, which rests upon a fulcrum^ like the beam of a balance. 
The fisher takes hold of the other end, and, availing himself of the 
property of the lever, raises or depresses his net at pleasure. 

Near a village not far above the chief town of the district, called 
liwung poq, the plantations of mulberry trees refreshed our eyes 
with their verdure, and the re^larity of their lines of arrange- 
ment. They are not allowed to assume the form of trees, since 
the leaves are larger and more juicy when gathered from a shrub, 
tliaii when ]ilucked from a tree. The difference is something like 
that between youth and old aga among us, and would excite sad 
reflections in all, did we not perceive that the heart softens, the 
intellect mellows, by time, and there is a never-fading youth for 
the good in another and better world. Near this spot I sketched 
a cluster of hills variegated with knolls, protubcraifceB, and wind- 
ing valleys. The Pinua sineneit is scattered over many hills, 
Bometiinos in thin and distant clumps, at others in well-set groves. 
It braves the keen<)la8t8 of the north-east wind, and disregards the 
hungry soil in which it is planted,' generally, I believe, by the 
hand of nature. Its stem is knotty, and seldom attains u con- 
siderable height; the leaves are in pairs, like those of tlic Scotch fir, 
but of a finer description cone is not unlike that of Scotch 

fir ; — cK'Cumstances which induced some to think it the some. It is 
in full flower during the coldest part of the year, and seems to re- 
joice ih the chill blast, while the traveller is shivering under its 
shelter. It yields a fine banqqet for botanical investigation, when 
the other parts of natur^are stripped of all their essential 
honours. 

As we draw near to the city of Heangshan, our landscape greatly 
improves, as the pine trees assume a goodlier size and form, cover 
the tops of the hills, and present a sylvan scene. The river is 
fringed with clnstei's ef bamboo, which wave their high and 
plumy tops in the passing gale. Little variety, however, appears 
ill the trees ; one must be content with the pine and the bamboo, 
with here and ithere something of a different figure. The first 
object that excites your attention is a lofty pagoda upon tlie top 
of a hill, as if it were intended to get near heaven by it to offer 
prayers for propitious seasons, though 1 am not aware that this 
practiie is ever resbrted to. The town, or rather, as 1 said, the 
city, of li&ngshan, is of all other Chinese towns in 

the south, a colleotioD of buildinga without anything in the way of 
architeiture to keep the rest "in good liking. Boats'W various 
sizes crowd the river, and boules skirt its banks, where all is busi- 
ness, health, and good-humour. Wlicre the dwelling doea not 
abut u]ion the margin of the briny tide, there a wall U reared, and 
perforated by a gate, over wbidi a mtoBce, conveying In brief 


ifi^d pithy terms the supreme good, or the primal wish, of the in. 
mates, is written. We were obliged to stay an hour near the 
custom-house, till a couple of ^cials had done us the honour of 
a visit. They were dressed on one occasion in the blue gown and 
tasseled hat of the country, and had a sleek and comfortable 
bearing. They solicited a little writing-papep, which they adroitly 
thrdst into their leggings or netherstocks, and drank off a glass of 
cherry-brandy with much aatisfaction. They set great value ujion 
our paper, a complimcift which wc might return them in reference 
^o their own. On another occasion, we ftad to wait a long time 
before the officers cpuld find leisnre to come on board, and so were 
fain to put up with delay as well as we could, but not with an ex- 
c^ding good grace, as We were auxioju to reach Macao in timi 
to see our friends uro bed-time. The caose of delay was not at 
first apparent ; but we supposed that the chief magistrate was 
hearing a cause, as we Baw*him seated in a large semicircle of 
officers, with great dignity and composure. At length we learnn] 
that his honour was lookiug at a trial of strength and skill among 
a few candidates for the reputation of being the *oest swimmer. 
Each man in his turn displayed his talents and perseverance in 
effort, till all had tried their hand. They were required, I think, 
for some naval service ; but my recollection is imperfect, or 1 did 
not ascertain the truth sufficiently to be positive about the maifer. 
• The last time I returned by the Inner passage, the officers met 
with cold entertainment from the chief individual among us ; and, 
though a modicum of paper was bestowed upon each, they rose 
from their seats to say farewell with a cloud upon their counte- 
nances. One of the twain was a man well stricken in years, nrnl 
felt some difficulty in mounting the deck. In the midst of Ins 
perplexity, 1 seized his arm, and lifted him up with the most eour 
teous action 1 was master of. This kittle act of civility had & 
magic efTect upon his visage ; the air and mien thereof were im- 
mediately changed, he smiled and bowed most politely. We arc 
told in the best of books, that a cup of cold water, accompanied 
by tbe authentic feelings of kindness, shall not lose its reward, 
which is in some sort true in China ; for the merest act of attention, 
a word, z^smile, or a look, flowing from the same soiwce, finds a 
spontaneoils re;(;omppnse among a grateful and admiring pcojdr. 
In the summer season, or when the weather is mild, our boat is 
usually surrs-unded by the skiffs or tanka-bonls which arc em- 
ployed in con\jeylng persons across the river. They arc ninnnrd, 
if one may use the term, by women, whose husbands, fathers, 
sons, or brothers, find employment upon the land. These healthy, 
happy, and good-lookiqg creatures take an appropriate share in 
the maintenance of the family to which they belong, not from 
accidental compulsion, but from early habit and discipline. A 
little gj'rl seizes an oar os soon as she is able to wield it, whicli 
renders her familiar with laboriqps exertion. She takes a humble 
part in dressing a meal, cleans a fish, pares a vegetable, or washes 
the rice, an^ thus becomes acquainted with all the various methods 
of cookery, in which tbe Chinese poor excel the poor of all other 
nations. ^Ue commences 'early to receive money fQ^her toil, and 
is sent to shop with the full understanding that she must make 
the best bargaid she is able ; in this way she is initiated into the 
mysteries of economy, and leamx.'m her measure how to be frugal 
in small expenses, that she may be bounteous in great ones. 

« As I was reflecting upon the lively scenes of Heangshan, where 
labour seemed to constitute amusement, and the end of living its 
expected rewards, — and marking the health, happiness, and plenty 
around me, — I sketched the following brief outline of a system of 
political economy Here, thought Is an overteeming popula- 
tion, which, with its characteristic industry, yields an enormous 
’amount of** capital^ in labour* This labour yields an abundani**' 
of useful articles, besides all the necessaries and comforts of lib*. 
A large supply in the market renders thessL comforts and necessa- 
ries eJ^apf and of oasy purchase. Thjs makes money valuable, as 
a little will go a great way ; and this engenders frugality. Each 
cash, or |enth part of d penqy, ,^111 fetch me something wortii 
having at the shop, tlierefore 1 must mind how I epend it,*' is the 
logic of a CbintmaD. Ac all the requisites of life are of easy ri* 
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taiument) a yonth finds no hindrance in obeying the dictates 
nature, and therefore soon layi^ by a Utile money to buy hiin a 
beautiful wife. And this brings ^s back to the point from whence 
we started, namely, a teeming population. Here is a theory kind 
and CMy* that needs not to ^ve rec<pirse to banishment under 
the name of emigi^tion, ^or*to the unfeeling love of eeUbacy 
^ theory that may lift up its head without blushing tol^ards 
Him who said, ** Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth/' • 

After we leave the ttfwn of Heangshan, the passage becomes dei^ 
and narrow, and thn^assumes more evidently the form of a river. 
The banks are skirted by lofty hills, and, in many places, adorned 
by copses of our old friend, tin pine-trft, whic]^ here puts on its 
best looks, by obtaining a shelter from tlie easterly winds, 
hills on the island of Heangshan increase in height towards the 
south end, where we behold a grouff of lofty summits, which pre- 
sent 5 barren appearance. These lofty summits, and the pinna- 
cles t&t flank them, are seen very easily from Macao, which 
stands upon % peninsula, in which the« island terminates in a 
southern direction. In our course Ihrough the inner passage, wc 
view the western aspect of tlicse mountains, whicli is by far the 
best ; for here Uie grass is more copiously sown, and the shrub 
and the tree more frequent. At night some of the ridges pre- 
sented a very sublime appearance, as the natives had set flft*.. to 
the dried grass, by way of manure for the next year's crop ; which 
in these parts is not used as fodder for cattle, but as fuel for man. 
These passages are not free from pirates ; and so our Chinese crew 
were alarmed on one occasion by the suspicious outside of a junk, 
as it loomed through the misty shades of night. As means of 
self-defence, they fetched from below two long guns of rude work- 
manship, and mounted tUbm upon their proper supporters. Tlte 
passengers, too, began to inquire what sort of weapons they could 
best arm themselves withal, as they were very short and deficient in 
this respect. But the imaginary pirates turned out to be as harm- 
less as ourselves, and so our preparations were unnecessary, tliough 
dictated by sound prudence, as many of these sea-robbers are cruel 
as well as .thievish. 

As we have to weather and steer round the island ,^Slled in the 
map No. 66, the Lapa, our course is necessarily slow, since the wind 
that was fair for winding round its western side is, foul when wc 
attempt to round the eastern. And here we have one of those 
little trials which by being borne ill becomes a great one. In foil 
persuasion and hojie that we should rea^h our anchorage by nine 
or ten this evening, we are bufleting witli contrary winds, heavy 
showers, and a ruffled sea. Our mariners become indifferent, or 
manage with a slack, and not unfrequently with a very unskilful, 
hand ; and we lose the best earthly companion wc have— patience. 
The last time I came to Maceft), we had a specimen of 111 these 
little morlificationB, enlarged b'} our impatience into very great 
ones. My concern arose from a lacquered box, which contained 
the different items of a Chinese lady's dress. This tSie whimsical 
Tartar magistrate has made a contraband artfole, and so I could 
obtain no chop, or permit, by the payment of a Regular duty. 
It was easy at Canton to put it into one of the trunks wluch had 
the custom-house stamp upoitit; hut at Macao these trunks ore 
examined, and a fresh duty levied upon them ; and I had reason 
to fear that my favourito items of female splendour would be 
seised, and my servants punished for nonniving at the transaction. 
This made me very anxious to land at night ; but herein 1 was 
disappointed, and obliged to content myself with th(! dawn of the 
following day. But what shall I do with the objects of my soli- 
citude P Take them out of fhe box, and wrap them up in my cloak, 
end then, with my umbrella wielded spear-fashioD, I think I s^ali 
he able to dispute the matter with any Chinese tide-waiter who 
may think proper to ijjiterfere with me." I landed in a litt'e bark, 
trudged with firm but rapid step over the slippery roexs, and 
at length reached my dwelling in saVety. A few grains of tltought, 
and a little promptitude, will seldom foil to rescue us from dif- 
ficulty whenever we allow wii^m take the reins 1)ut of the j 
Imnddofinipatleiiee* j 


THE DEATH OF ROBIN HOOD. 

Hi 8 pulse was feint, his eye was dim 
And pale hfi brow of pride; 

lie heeded ndl the monkish hymn 
They chaunicd by bis side. 

He knew his parting hour was come ; 

Ancf fancy w^der'd now 

To freodonri rude and law loss home. 

Beneath the forest bough. 

A faithrul follower, standing by. • 

Ask'd where ho would be laid ; 

Ol'hen round the cliieftnin'i languid eya 
iMingering lustre play'd. 

" Now raise mojm my dying bed, ' 

Bring here iiiy trusty bow, ^ • 

And, ere I join the silent dead, 

arm Oiat spot shall show.'* 

They raised him on his eoiich, and set 
The casement open wide : 

Once more with vain and fond regret 
Fair Nature's face he eyed. 

With Hiiidling glance thg>hhiag heart, 

SOne parting look he cast-> * 

Kpod on Its way the fcatlicr'd dart, 
bank back, and breath’d his last ! 

And where It fell they dug his grave, 

Beneath the greenwood tree ' 

Meet roHtlng-pIac^ for one so hravc, ,, 

So lawless, frank, and fVcc. 

liRBNAnn Barton. 


DESCRIPTION OF A ZEENAHNAH. 

Mas. Mkrr IIahsan Au, * from whose work on the Mussul- 
mauns of India the following tlescription of the* zeenahnnh, or 
apartments set apart for the use of the female part of the fomily, is 
tran8cribcdr^.,is an English lady married to a Mahommedan ; a 
singular connexion, whieli we do not know eqough of the lady's 
history to acrount fisr, but which gave her, daring a lofig residence 
in Indio, peculiar facilities for obtaining an intimate and familiar 
knowledge of the domestic relations of tite folltfivers of Mohammed, 
or, as she spells the name of the propliet, Mabumud. The book 
is, accordingly, full of interesting details, so that in turning over 
Clie leaves, we were at a loss whic^ passage to select as a sample of 
the whole ; but, considering that the description of a European 
lady's boudoir would undoubtedly interest an Asiatic dome, we 
fixed upon the zeenahnah, for the gratificfflion of our fair Englisli 
friends. 

“ Before," says Mrs. Meer AlUHassan, " I introduce the ladies 
of a zeenahnah to your notice, I propose giving you a description 
of their /ipartments. 

** Imagine to yourself a tolerably sized quadrangle, three sides 
of which is occupied by habitable buildings, and tlic fourtli )>y 
kitchenff, offices, lumber rooms, &c. ; leaving in the centre an 
open court-yard. The habitable buildings are raised u few stops 
from the court ; a line of pillars forms tne front of the building, 
wli&cb has no upper rooms ; the roof is flat, and the sj|lcs and back • 
without windows, or any aperture through which wt can be re- 
ceived, Tike sides and back arc merely highiswiulB forming an 
enclosure, and the only air is admitted from J;he fronts of tlic 
dwelling-place facing the court yard. The aimrtments are divided 
into long bolls, the extreme corners having syiall rooms or dark 
closets, purposely built for the repository of valuables or stores ; 
doors are fixed to these closets, which are the only glacdl 1 have 
seen with them in a zeenahnah ormahul (house or palace occupied 
by females) : the floor is eitlier of beaten earth, bricks, or stones ; 
boarded floors are not yet introdilbed. • * 

** As they have ncuther doors ifor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded curtiins, made to 
fit each opening between the pillars. Some zeenahiialis have two 
rows of pillare in the belli, with wadded curtaine to each ; thus 
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forming t«ro distinct halls, as occasion may serve, pr granter 
warmth be required : this is a convenient arrangement where the 
establishment of servants, slaves, Ikc., is extensive. 

** The wadded curtains arc called purdahs ; these are sometimes 
made of woollen cloth, but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, vandyked, or in ^some other 
ingeniously contrived and ornamented way, according to their 
individual taste. • %, 

** Besides the purdahs, the o^^enings' between the pillars have 
blinds neatly made of bamboo strips, wove together with coloured 
cords : these are called jhillmuns, or cheeks. Many of them hre 
painted green ; others are more ''gaudy, both in colour anu variety 
uf patter^. These blinds constitute n real comforlpll^every ftie 
ill India, as they admit air when let down, and at the same time 
shut ouV flies and other annoying insects ; besides which the ex- 
treme glare is shaded by them, — a desirable object to foreigners 
in particular. ‘ 

** The floors of (lie halls are fira*: matted with the coarse date- 
leaf matiing of ^he country, over which is spread shutteringhies 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manufacture oj; the Upper 
Provinces of India, wove in stripes of blu^ and white, or shades of 
blue) ; a white calico carpet covers the shutter! nghie, on which 
the'TCtnales take their seat. 

The bedsteads of the family are placed, during ^he day, in 
lines at tl\p back of the halls, to he moved at pleasure to any 
chesen spot for the night’s repose ; often into the open gourt- 
.yard, for the beneflt of the pure air. They are all formed on one 
principle, differing only si^c and quality ; (liey stand about half, 
a-yard from the floor, the legs round and broad at bottom, narrow, 
ing as they rise towards the frame, which is laced over with a thick 
cotton tape, made fur the purpose, and plaited in chccquers, and 
thus rendered soft, or ratlier elastic, and very pleasant to recline 
upon. The legs of these bedsteads arc in some instances gold, 
silver gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel paintings on fine 
wood ; the inferior grades liave them merely of wood painted plain 
and varnished : the servants’ bedsteads are uf the common mango 
wood without ornament, the lacing of these for the sacking being 
of elastic string manufactured from the fibre of the cocoa-nut. 

** Such are the bedsteads of every class of people. They seldom 
have mattresses ; a soojiiiee (white quilt) is spread on the lacing, 
over wliiirU a calico sheet, is tied at each corner of the bedstead with 
cords and tassels ; several thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for 
the head,-.*a muslin sheet for warm weather, nud a well-wadded 
ruszic (roverlid) for winter, is all these children of tNature deem 
essential to their comfort in the way of sleeping. They have no 
idea of night-dresses *, the same suit that adoens u lady is retained 
both night and day, until a change be needed. The single article 
exchanged at night hi the deputtuh, and that only when it happens 
to bo of silver tissue or embroidery, fbr which a muslin or calico 
sheet is substituted. 

The very highest circles have the same habits In common 
with the meanest ; but those y’ho can afford shawls of Cashmere 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold weather renders them 
bearable.^ Blankets arc never used, except by the poorest peasantry, 
who wear them in lioit of belter garments night aud day in the 
winter 'season : they are always black, the natural colour of the 
wool. 'I'he ruzzii^ of the higher orders arc senerally made of silk 
of the brightest hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed muslin of 
ossimilating colour ; they are usually bound with broad silver 
ribands, and sometimes bordered with gold brocaded tri.umings. 
The middling classes liave flue chintz ruzzies, and the servants and 
slaves coarse ones of the same material ; but all are on (he same 
plan, whether fora queen or the meanest of her slaves, differing 
only 10 the quality of the»material. 

“ The mistress of tlie house is easily distinguished by her i^at 
of honour ih tlie hall of a zeenahnali ; a musnud not being allowed 
to any other i^rson but the lady of the mansion. 

** Tlie musnud Vjarjict is spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about the^centro of the hall, and is made of many varieties 
of fabric,— gold cloth, quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine 
chintz, or whatcvcV may suit the lady’s taste, circumstances, or 
convenittnee. It is about two yards square, and generally bordered 
or fringed, bn which is placed the all-important musnud. This 
article may be understood by those who have seen a lace-maker’s 
lyuiow England, excepting only that the musnud is about twenty 
limes the size of tliat useful little article in the hands of ourindfls. 
trious villagers. **rhe musnud is covered with gold cloth, silk, 
velvet, or calico, with square pillows to correspond, for the elbows, 
the knoM, &e. This it the seat of honour, to be invited to share | 
which wiUi the lady owner is a mark of fat oar to on equal or ' 
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inferior ; when a superior pays a visit of honour, the prided seat is 
usually surrendered to her, aud the lady of the house takes her 
place most humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 

Looking-glasses or ornameafal furniture are very rarely to bo 
seen in the zeenahnahs, even of the very richest females* Chairs 
and sofas are produced when English visitors are expected ; but 
the (adicB of Hindoostaun prefer thn usiialcmode of sitting and 
lounging on the carpet : and as for tables, I suppose not one gen- 
tlewoman of the whole country has ever been seated at one ; ami 
very few, perhaps, haveviny idea of their useful purposes, all their 
meals being served on the floor, where diistlyikhawns (table-cloths 
we should call them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, spoons, 
glasses, or napkins, so essential to the comfjrtable enjoyment of a 
meal amongst European^. But those who never knew such com. 
foots have no desire for the indiflgenhe, nor taste to appreciate 
them. • 

'1 On the several occasions, amongst native society, of assernblin" 
in large parties, as at births and marriages, the hulls, althougli 
extensive, would be inadequate to accommodate the whole j^arty. 
They then have awnings uf white calico, neatly flouncAl with 
muslin, supported on polea fixed in the court-yard, qiid connecting 
the open space with tlnf great hall, by wooden platforms which are 
brought to a line with the budding, and covered with shutteringhic 
and white carpets, to correspond with the floor-furniture of the 
hall ; and here the ladies sit by day aud sleep by night very com. 
fortably, without feeling any great inconvenience from the absence 
of^Leir bedsteads, which could never be arranged for the accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage — nor is it ever expected. 

<< The usually barren look of these almost unfurnished halls 
is on such occasions quite changed, when the ladies are as- 
sembled in their various dresses ; the brilliant display of 
jewels, the glittering drapery of their dress, the various expres- 
sions of countenance, and dillerent figures, the multitude of 
female attendants and slaves, the children of uU ages and sizes in 
their variously ornamented dresses, are tiuhjects to attract both the 
eye aud the mind of un observing visitor ! and the hall, which when 
empty appeared desolate and coinforliess, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

<*The buzz of human voices, the happy playfulness of the 
children, the cliuste singing of the domenies, fill up the animated 
picture. 1 have sometimes passed an hour or two in witnessing 
their innocent amusements, without auy feeling of regret fur tlie 
brief sacri 1.0 j of time I had made. I am free to confess, however, 
that I have reldined to my tranquil home with increased dcUghl. 
after having witnessed the bustle of a zeenahiiah assembly. Al 
first I pitied the apparent monutuny of their lives ; but this feel- 
ing has worn away by intimacy with the pcojde who are thus pr<*- 
cluded from mixing generally with the world. They are happy 
in their confinement ; am/, never having felt the sweets of liberty, 
would not know how to use the boon if it w'ere to be granted 
them. As the bird from the nest immured in a cage is bolli 
cheerful and contented, so are these females. They have not, it is 
true, many intellectual resources *, but they have naturally good 
underst^mding-s, and, having learnqd their duty, they strive to fulfil 
it. 8o fur as I have had any ^opportunity of mahing personal 
observations on their general character, they appear to me obedient 
wives, dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind mistresses, 
sincere frienhs, and liberal benefactors to the distressed poor. 
These are their maral qualifications ; and in their religimis duties 
they are zearous in performing the several ordinances which they 
have been instructed by their parents or husbands to observe. J f 
there be any merit in obeying the injunctions of their lawgiver, 
those whom I have known most ifntimately deserve praise, since 
* they are faithful in that they profess.’ 

** To ladiet. accustomed from infancy to confinement, this is by 
no means irksome ; they., have their employments and their 
amusements, and though these arc not exactly to our taste, nor 
suited to Quv mode of education, they are not the less relished by 
those for whom they were invented. They perhaps wonder equally 
at some of our modes of dissipating time, and fancy we miglii 
spend it more profitably. Be that as it may, the Mussulinaiin 
ladies, with whom I have been long intimate, appear to me always 
happy, contented, and satisfied with the seclusion to which they 
were born ; they desire no other, and 1 have ceased to regret they 
cannot be made partakers of that freedom o? iutercourse with the 
wofld we deem so essfmtial td our happiness, since their bealih 
suffers nothing from that Confinement, by which they are preserveil 
from a vgriety of snares yntl temptations ; besides which, they 
would deem it disgraceftil hi the highest degree to mix indiscri- 
minately with men who are not relations. They are educated 
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from infancy for retirement, and they can have no wish that tAie 
custom should be changed, wjiich keeps them apart from\he 
society of men who are not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, and that thdy enjoy without restraint 

"A lady, whose friendship 1 have enjoyed from my first 
arrival in India, lieard me^very oftin speak of the different 
places T had virfted, affd she fancied her happiness very 
much depended on seeing a river and a bridge. 1 under- 
took to gain permission from her husband and father that 
the treat might be permitted ; they, hoT#!vcr, did not approve of 
the lady being gratifiod, and I was vexed to be obliged to convey 
the disappointment to my friend. She very mildly answered me, 
* I was much to blaifte to request what 1 knew was improper for 
me to be indulged in ; I hope ray husb|ncl and family will not be 
displeased with me for mf chiTdish wisli : pray make them under- 
stand how much I repent of my folly. I'shall he ashamed to 
speak on the subject when wc meet.* • 

1 was anxious to find out tlu^origin of secluding females in 
the Mussulinaun societies of Hindoostaun, as 1 could find no 
examine in the Mosaic law, which appears to have been the pattern 
Mnhumud fallowed generally in domestic habits. 1 am told by 
the best possible authority, that the first step towards the seclu- 
sion of females occurred in the life* of Mahumud, by whose com- 
mand the face and figure of women were veiled on their going 
from home, in consequence of some departure from strict pro- 
priety in one of his wives (Ayashur, the daughter of Omir); she 
is represented to have been a very beautiful woman, and»^a8 
travelling with Mahumud on a journey in Arabia. 

“ The beautiful Ayashur, on her camel, was separated from the 
party ; she arrived at the serai (inn, or halting- place) several 
iioiirs after they had encamped, and declared that her delay was 
occasioned by the loss of a silver bangle from her ancle, which 
after some trouble slie had discovered, and which she produced in 
u bruised state in testimony of her assertion. Mahumud whs dis- 
pleased, and her father dbraged beyond measure at his datighter*B 
exposing herself to the censure of (he public, by allowing anything 
to detach her from the party. Mahumud assuaged Omir's anger 
by a coiuinaud then first issued, 'That all females, belonging to 
the fiiithful, should be compelled to wear a close veil over their 
face and figure whenever they went abroad.* 

“ In Arabia and Persia the females are allowed to walk or ride 
out with a sort of hooded cloak, which falls over the face, and has 
two eye-holes for the purpose of seeing their way.* ^hey are to 
he met with in the streets of those countries witRout a suspicion of 
impropriety when thus habited. 

"The habit of strict seclusion, however, originSted in Hindoo- 
siaun with Tamerlane the conqueror of India. • 

" When Tamerlane with his powerful army entered India, he 
issued a proclamation to all his folio wets to the following purport, 
' As t])ey were now in the land of idolatry, and amongst a strange 
people, the females of their families should bo strictly concealed 
from the view of strangers ; * and Tamerlane himself invented the 
several covered conveyances which are to the present ])eriod of the 
Mussulmaun history in use, |uited to each grade of feraale rank 
in society. And the better tc^ secure them from all po.ssibility of 
contamiiiAtion by their new' neighbours, he commanded that they 
should be confined to their own apartments and behind the pur- 
dah, disallowing any iniereourse with males of thfRr own persua- 
sion even^ who were not related by tite nearest tics, and making it 
a crime in any female who should willingly suffei^hcr person to 
be seen by men of the.prescribed limits of consgnguinity.** 


ANECDOTE OP T^E ELDER SHERIDAN. 

At a trial in the Court of Exchequer in that city^ Dublin), a 
cause wherein Mr. Shcridon had a friend principally concerned, 
Mr. Sheridan's evidence was of the utmost consequence to his 
friend. He accordingly appeared in court. The ftading coussel 
for his friend most ably supported his cause, and, to corroborate 
his arguments the more fdrcioly, he frequently uiged tlm evidence 
of BO very respectable a gentleman as Mr. Sheridan, who came 
there to support his client's cause. There was not a single ^ubt 
entertained in the whole court of the integrity of Mr. Sheridan ; — 
even from the chief baron to tlic attorney’s clerk, all were con- 
vinced he was not prejudiced dishonourably in behalf of his friend. 
But the barrister who vfiis employed upon the other side, Ikying 
hold of his learned brother’s repeated y terming Mr. Sheridan a 
ffemkmm, commenced his Uhrongus with one of those illiberal, 
oecause general reflections, which his learning, and in every other 


resgect gentlemanly manners, should have taught him to avoid, 
and more particularly so pointedly to apply to Mr. Sheridan. 

** My lord,” said he, " I am afraid we shall be shortly at a loss 
to know who to distinguish by ihe respectable appellation of gen- 
tleman. Why, gentleman, yiscead of being reputed honourable 
among us, will be meant by those who choose to reproach and 
insult us out os a cant phrase, to procure to us the scorn of the 
vulgar, to bring us rea^ gentlemen to a level with the lawless mob. 
My learned brother calls^a stage-player, kn actor in tragedies and 
comedies, a gmikman / Tell ^ not in Gath, let it not be beard 
in^the streets of Ascalon, that a common player should, in a high 
court of justice, be termed a gevlleman ! 1 have beard, indeqjJ, 

o^gentlc'-weu soldiers, gentlemen sailors, and o/ gentleiyen tailors ! 
but I must confess 1 never before now heard of, or sawf a gentle- 
man player !” ^ ^ 

On this occasion IV^. Sheridan never acted a part better in his 
life; for, as Lord Maiistield observed to Mr. Macklin, when he 
had prudently compromised nyittcrs with some gentleman who had 
injured him highly, " that he never saw him s^nauch in character 
before,” or words to that cfTcct, — so Sheridan repressed his indig- 
nation, and "instantaneously turned to the calumniator of his pro- 
fes.sioD, with a placid ^ile on bis countenance, and his hand laid 
gracefully on his bosom, " 1 hope, sir, you sec one DOw.”«jrhi8 
was accompanied with a very low bow. 

The leaned gentleman, on hearing the general plaudit given to 
the dihcreet Sheridan, shrunk abashed, and sat down upon the 
scat which he had thq^t day disgraced by an insult on the feeffngs 
of a man, justly esteemed as accomplished a gentleman as Ireland, 
the land of gcntlemt^, could boast . — Memoirs office Lewis. 


SHUFFLERS. 

It is a great pity that the shufllcr will shuflle — that he will not 
pay what he owes ; for he is a«vcry pleasant and agreeable sort of 
person to converse with. He has a smiling, laughing, chatty way 
with him that is very taking. Beware of him, though ; he is a 
cunning shaver for all this, and will give you a world of trouble 
before you have done with him# Many a weary, many a nopelesi, 
fruitless call will you have to make on him beSbro you get your 
money out of him. Indeed, so perfectly hopeless do these calls in 
time becorc, that you make them at last ratlicr ns a matter of 
course, or from habit, than from any idea of [eceiving payment of 
your account ; tliid being a thing so utterly unlikely, that you 
cannot, even in imagination, conceive it. You cannot for a 
moment — how'ever active, 4)0W'ever creative your fancy may be — 
figure to ypurself your shufiler handing you over the money he 
owca^ou ; you cannot, for the life of you, give anything like form 
or substance to such an unnaturifi, extravagant idea. 

It may seem somewhat strange that the shuffler should be so 
long borne with as he is by those whomiic plays in (his way, as 
an angler docs a trout ; but this is accounted for by ttib circum- 
stance that the shuffler is known, or believed, fo be a man of sub- 
stan^'e at bottom ; and it is, in fact, because he can ])ay, that 
nobod/ will compel him to do. If he could nut, they would hnic 
him in jail in a w'eek. I'kis being one of the world's general rules, 
to harffss to the death the man who can not pay, and to treat with 
every lenity and indulgence the man w^o cu/i, but tcouU. 

« 'J'he shuffler, then, has always some mysterious, indefinable sort 
of funds somewhere. Nobody can say precisely wlfat these funds 
are, or where they are ; but there is a general tiiough vague notion 
in the trading community that he has means ; and it is this belief 
that procures him credit in the first place^ and saves him from 
persecution in the second. It is this, too^that enables him to go 
shuffling on until he has "shuffled off tins mortal fCoilV’ wheD, 
and not till when, his shuffling ends. ^ 

, We Have already hinted that the shuffler is a sly-boot^ a cunning 
shaver; lie is, as witness the w4kining smile* and affable manner 
with which he quits you when you come to dun him*— a smile and 
manner which (and well does he know it) at once dliarms you of 
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b 11 that mokes a dun formidable, mthout being aware ^ it 
yourself ho softens you down with his smirking affability until you 
become os plastic as waz^ and then he tells you some capital little 
storieSf or some amusing little anebdotes. In these he excels ; hla 
selection is choice^ and he tells them in an exceedinely pleasant 
and agreeable way. In truth, this knack of relating little stories is 
one of the main stays ofr his system, aod^is'one to which he always 
has recourse when in the present of the enemy— .that is, a craver. 
In such case, he gives story after story, anecdote after anecdote^ in 
rKpld continuity. In this tbereHs a purpose— a deep purpose ^ it 
is to preadnt you hl’oaching the one great and importSnT subject— 
your detpand. You can’t get near it — not within fifty miles of 
it, although it is one which, of course, yoot-called for tlie express 
purpose of discussing *, for this, howeveV, he takes care you shall 
have neither tintf itor opportunity.^ 

If the shuffler can only get you to laugh, or to join him in a 
little conversation, or even to take an intofest in what he is telling 
you^he considers himself safe for the time — and so he is ; for you 
cannot press very hard, or say anything very harsh to a man to 
whom you have just been listening with pleasure, or ^itli whom 
yoib have just been in friendly and familiar conversation. ^ You 
rill, doubtless, in the long-run, force the object of your call on his 
notice, but yodk" urgency is by this time redCced to mere inanity. 
Vour demand, in place of being the bold and peremptory thing 
you at first intended, and which it certainly would have been, had 
you been allowed to come thump out with it at first, degenerates 
into a feeble, civil, half-muttered allnaion to a certain *Umatl 
account — hem.” A request so gently made the shufHer has little 
diflicuUy in ]iarrying. lie turns it aside with a humorous remark 
on the scarcity of cash ; and you finally walk off, without having 
got on inch beyond the point at which you have been sticking for 
the last twelve months. c { 

You have not* been long gone, however, before you get exces- 
sively angry with yourself, for having been so easily done over by 
the shuffler. You remember that this is at least the lp,Midred and 
fiftieth time that he ^os so cozened you ; and looking fieffce as you 
think of it, you clutch your umbrella — if you happen to be carry- 
ing one at the moment — by the middle, with a determined grasp ; 
nr if it be a BUck, you strike it emphatically on the flag-siones, 
and swear that you will not be trilled with in this way 9 gain — that 
you will no longer submit to take smirks and smiles for goo# hard 
cash. ** 

Need wtj say that this bold resolution is nut worth the price of 
this Journal ? for on the very next occasion on which you call on 
the shuffter, the same scene precisely is acted over again { — the 
shufHer smirks anA smiles os befere, and, as before, you walk off 
without having obtained a glimpse of his coin. 

The shttfller always receives you with a gracious smile Sind an 
excessive affability; and so far as this goes, he is, as already 
hinted, a most pleasant person to meet with. But he will, after 
all, much raUier avoid thaa encounter you ; he will get out of your 
;way, if he can by any means accomplish it ; for this is a mutU 
simpler procem^thau cajoling, which is always less or more trou- 
blesome. If, thei% h| only hat timeous notice of your approoch, 
and his prcuuse» present such facilities, be will plunge down a 
stair, or he will dart^up one ; or he will glide into a dark recess, or | 
pop into an unoeenp^ room ; or even, if no better shift offer •! 
itself, he wilk ensconce himself behind some bulky commodity, 
and be thus, probably^ within a yard of where you are standing, 
while hlsjittle ragged errand-boy is answering, according to ii^^ 
straction, your inquiry for him wfth a ** Just gone out, sir.” 

It is a curious enough sight to catch the shufHer, as may some- 
times be done, in the act of relrealing into his hiding-plaeo to avoid 


CMay, 

you. lie is in a tremendous hurry, as may readily be believed ; 
fo^ he is acting under the powerful stimulus of an enemy at his 
heels, and is therefore extreuiiel]^ alert in all his movements. You 
can, in fact, rarely get sight of more than the skirts of ids coat, 
just as they are disappeaiung. 

If^ihe shufHer cannot avoid you, wh*, then be makes tlie best of 
a bad businesB, and greets you with his wonted smiling affability ; 
exhibiting nothing in his,manner that could lead you for a moment 
to believe that he would have got out of your way if he could : on 
the contrary, he receives you as if there were no other man on 
earth whom he could be happier to see. the sbuffBer is thus, of 
necessity, a hypqprite. 'He is, it musk bo confessed, a low, mean 
hypocrite. Of his meanness and hypocrisy wc had lately, in the 
case' of an individual of the species, a very remarkable example. 

We were standing one night in the shop of this gentleman, who 
is a bookseller, and who, we may as well add, is one of tlm most 
inveterate and expert shufllera we know, when two gvnteeMookiiig, 
but very poorly dressed gir^ entered. It was a cold and wel 
night, and the poor young women, having no umbrella or other 
protection, were drenched with rain ; a circumstauco which had 
the effect of giving to their thin and shabby apparel a still mure 
shrbby and wretched appearance. 

The shop of our shuffler, wliich was a very handsome one, was 
blazing with light, and much did the poor girls seem to suffer 
from the painful consciousness that this light but served to render 
their miserable plight the more conspicuous — that it brought 
into but too distinct view their decayed and shapeless bonnets, 
their worn-out shoes^ faded frocks, affd scrimp and colourless 
shawls. 

All this they felt, and it appeared to have sunk their hearts 
within them — to have left them scarcely strength enough to gu 
through with the business they had come upon. 

On their entrance, our shuffler eyed them for a moment, eiujuir- 
ingly* then^jpnning up to them with extended hands, and a win- 
ning smile on his countenance — 

Bless me, my dears!” he exclaimed — “how do you dor” 
taking a hand of each ; and how is your father? ” 

The elder of tlie girls glanced at us, raised a handkerchief to her 
eyes, and in a voice chokirg with emotion, said— 

“ He’s dead, sir. Ho died last night.” 

"Dead ! dear me ! ” exclaimed our friend, with a countenance 
expressive more of amazement tlian aympathy, ulthougii he evi- 
dently intended that the latter shoqld predominate. 

" Deod ! ” he exclaimed. •- 

" Yes, sir,” replied the poor girl ; then added something, but in 
a tone so low'that we did not hear it. We heard, howevei, the 
reply, which was ulfflible and prompt enough. ^ • 

" CertBinly,'"ma’aro, certainly,” said our shuffler ; and he ffew 
behind his countdi', pulled out a drawer with hurried alacrity, 
glanced into it, looked at the sistcreSrith on ah' of grievous disap- 
pointment, and exclaimed — 

^ Most unlucky ! not a single sheet ! But I’ll send round to the 
warehouse to see if there be any there.” 

^laving saikl this, he went up to his clerk, or book-keeper, who 
was at the moment engaged in the back part of the shop, and 
whispered something in bis ear. The lad put on bis hat, ran out 
of the shop, and retuming in a few seconds, said, addressing his 
employer, ** There’s not a shest in the warehouse, sir.” 

" Dear me, how unfortunate 1 ” exdaimedjbe latter, with a dis- 
tressed countenance. Then taming to \he girls— 

** My dears,” he saii, *^1 am sorry, extremely sorry, to find 
that 1 have not a single 'sheet oftUw dfscriptlion of paper you 
wwt.” 
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The eldest girl muttered a soft word or two in reply, bluBUod,«| to ll.e^mount of twenty pounds. The credit of the Judge was of 
cui'tsiod, and wished him good nigf^t. * nncT the draft was honoured at sight. Rome mouths af. 

Our shuffler escorted the sisters to the door with greet tender* *'*« Mertrs. Kunes for sale, hs 

, ,, j , when, to his surprise, a claim was preferred to the aforesaid 

neM of manner, and bowed and sympathised them out. On hav amount of twenty pounds. The Vudge protcstwl that lie owed 
ing done BO, he came up to us, rubbing hi» bands, with something them not, having paid every dollar at their last annual settlement, 
very like an air of gleei and snid* mercIiuiAs persisted, and as evidence that could not be gain* 

ss IIS'S 

girls are the daughters of a very old friendgpf mine, who has long * Dunilerund blixum, itsh be dat4luguey Yankee pass.' This 
been in very distressed gircunistances. lie died, it appears, last ^anecdote is believed to be true.” 

night, and they wanted some funeral letter-paper, of which, most — — * » 

unluckily, I happen jusf now to be quite out. Really, I haven't •• the teeth. • 

been so sorry for anything for a long lime.* Attemtion to the cleansing of the teeth cannot be inculcated 

vonog in all this something wrong ;^and we were not mistaken, decoy, which by timely and daily ablutions might have been avoided 
We subsequently ascertained — it does not matter how, but we altogether. Those who have grown up in the j^n^issiuti of this 
did asAstain it— that our shuffler had the description of paper salubrious habit should lose not an instant in availing themselves 
..I... IK. *1 - . ...X- .d.i r I : 1 1 r • * ^ practice so essential to general health and cleanliness, 

wanted by tbe apor prla. the daughters of lus » very old friend.” jllc extremes of l.eat a.,1 cold are injurious to tl.e tcetl.-tl.erc 
Ay, ream upon ream of it, and that, too, in the very next drawer fore, the water with which the teeth are cleansed should be wlmt 
to that which he pulled out with such ready alacrity, knowing it is termed lukewarm. They should be well but gently bruhlt^, 


to be empty ! 

Rut can the reader guess what it was lie whispered to his clerk } 
We will tell him, and he may rely on its truth, lie whispered^* 
him to make a show of going to the warehouse for tlie paper, and 
on bis return to say there was none ! 

Yet ibis man calls himself a respectable man, and ho is so 


both night u^d morning : the brush should be neither extremely 
hard nor extremely soft, but should possess a mcdiuiq quality. 
Should ihc gums bleed slightly during the ojieratioii, it will pros 
duce a bahitary effect. ‘The most effectual, and indeed the only, 
means of keeping the t'yjth and gums In a nrrn and l^althy state, 
is by using the brush daily. 

Those who possess good teeth sliQidd be careful to preserve 
Ibuim. Wlien they are in good order, and free from tartar, tbe use 


esteemed by tbe world. IVc exhibit him as a specimen of the I of a soft brush once a day, with a little simple dentifrice ocoasit 


THE YANKEE PASS. 

Colonel IlriNiiicii Staking was one of those German 
settlers in the Mohawk valley who played a coiis]ucuous part in the 
border eonilicts of tlie American Revolution. Like many of the 
leaders in those eventful times, he was wholly uneducated, and 
owed his elevation to the decision of his character .'ind the houiuL 
ness of his common-sense. So highly w'cre his nalugi^ talents 
appreciated, that at the conclusion of the war he was oppuinted the 
first judge in the Court of Common Pleas for Herkimer county; 

one of those happy districts where no lawyer bad hiUicrto pene- , . , , • 

traied to perplex the course of justice with technicalities, and where einti to danceks. 

the court decided upon the plain principles of cummun-sciibc, and We go to a ball. Mercy upon us ! is this what you call d.inc- 
theirown views of right and wrong, witUoid much regard to artifi- ing- A man of tbirly jeurb^of age, and with legs as iliick us a 
cial rules. gate-post, stands up in the middle of the room, and gapes, and 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of Judge Staring. Among fumbles with kis gloves, looking all the time as if he were burying 
others, Mr. Stone, in the appendix to his valuable work “The Life ins grandmother. At u given signal, the unwiehly aniinal put.s 


ally, will be cpiite sufficicut to keej) thorn so; and with this the. 
ow'ncr should rc^t satisfied. M'itli respect (o (ooMi- powder, wliicli 
has afforded to rjiiackery and iinp(fSture a spaeioiLS held for tbcir 
operations, whereon the credulity of mankind has enabled them 
for years to reap u golden hnrve.st, it is obvious to ail who give 
themselves the irouldo to llduk, that the simpler the ingivdients 
of its composition the more beneficial it is liki ly to proviif. 1 know 
of none better or more wholesoniig cither for cleansing the teeth 
or streiiglheuing the gums, than cuttle prepaxsd chalk, and 
oiiis ruot, commingled together iu equal quanlilics, which any niio 
may procure separately 1 rum any respectable (hynd&t, and nii.\ 
liini self.-.- ffiJ^cr . 


of llrant,” to which we have before had occasion to allude, tells himself into motion ; he throws oJt his arms, crouches up his 

the following Indierous story : shoulders, and, without moving u muscle of Jiis face, kicks ^mt his 

" While iu the commission of the peace, the judge wA old- mamfest risk of the bystanders, and goes back to Jiis 

fashioned enough to think that thif laws ought not to remain a dead place puffing and blowing like an otter, afldl- u hall-liour s burst, 
letter upon the Statute-book ; and being a good Christian, lie w.aR Is ll'is dancing ? Shades of the filial and paternal Vestnsl c.in 
««doM io preventing n violation of the Sabbath. U happone.1 this be a specimen of tlie art wine l gives cliwtiat, to lljc most 
thai of a Sunday morning the judge saw a man, m the garb of a inert conformation, which sots the blood glowing willi a warm uml 
traveller, wending his way from the direction of the Geqesce coun- Rciiial flow, and makes beauty float beture our ravibhed seubcs, 
iry towards * the land of steady habits.’ The wayfarer was indeed stealing our admirutiun by the gracefulness of each new motion, 
a member of the universoT Yankee nation, and one df the shrewdest till at last our soul thrills to each warning movement, and disbol vo 
of hU caste, as will be Seen in Um sequel. The judge promptly into ecbtufiy and love ? Maiden, with the roses lying among (he 
called him to an account for brcaRirig the Sabbath, and summarily twinings of thy long reel hair ! think not that the art ol dancing 
imposed the penalty of the law— seventy-fivo cents. The Yankee consists merely in activity and strength. ‘Thy limbs, which arc 
pleaded the urgency of his business, and siiggcMted that, as be had» none«of the weakest, were not intended to be rivals vrith a paviur s , 
paid the penalty, he had an unquestionable right to travel during hammer : the artificer, who trimmed thy locks, had no idea that 
the remainder of the day. The magistrate saw nothing unreason- his labours were to be lifted three feet higlicr tlmn thy natuial 
able in the request, and assented to the compromise. Jonathan* height from the ground ; spare thyself .such driAulful exertion, we 
then suggested, that, to avoid any farther difficulty in the prcmi.ses, beseech thee, and consider that thine oi^lc, thoifgh slnmg niiil 
the jud|| ought to supply him with a receipt for the money and a thick as St. George s pillars,^ may still be broken ot sprained with 

passport as the consideration. This request likewise appeared tq swch saltations. Blackwood s Magazine, ^ 

he no more then reasonable, and was granted by the worthy xna- - ‘ ” , * 

gistrate, who, not being able to write himself, requested the stranger !.lf-considkrat i . „ , , . . 

tc prepare the documentffor his signature, by the honest sign of A secret assurunce of wortlilnesis, though It bo ngrer so well clothed in 

iheX. Nothing loath, Joniy;han took the pen in hand, and migld; lives m the worihiostsninds. 

have written a veritable pass perhaps, liadait ifot been for the sud- belioio^t. a 

dca influence of an invisible ageqey. Under this ioffueiiee, he Uciigiun (to speak properly)!!* uothing else but the achool wherein wc leant 
*<]ote an order upon Messrs. James aiitt Archibald Kiliie, t.he mon’N duty towards God, sod the way to be linked most sirelily unto him.— 
principal frontier mei chants at Conugohorie, for goods and money Str PhtUp Sydnep* 


A secret assurance of worthiness, though It bo ngrer so well clothed in 


BELioiofr. e 

U«*Iigiun (to speak properly) i.h iiothing else but the echool wherein we leant 
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iiYJiN TO The flowers. ' 

PAV-mns ! thit ORe four ryo*, wHh man, to iwluklo 
From raioboir ^tilaxies dt (arth** crcailon. 

And devr-dropi on her lonoly kUors spriukle 
As a libation : 

Yc matin woraliippera ! wUo hcnd^g^lowly 
B«ruro the iiprison 8uh« God'a lldlcM cyo, 

Throw from your chulicos n rwooI and holy 
Incc^o on high. 

n** Ye briglit mosalcb ! that wUh storied beauty 
The floor of Nature's temple teawlatc, 

'What numerous emblems of iuktiuciivo dut/ 

Your forms create ! 

'Neal^ droistered boughs, roH floral bull that Bwipgcth, 
And lulls its perfumo on the passing air. 

Makes sabbaths in the fluids, and ever ringeth * 

A cull to prayer.* 

Not to tlie domes, where erumbling an h and eoluinn 
Atle.sl the feebleness of mortal hand ; * 

^ut to that fanu, most ratholic and solemn, 

Which (jod liath pjianned. 

To\hnt eaihedral, boundU'hS ukihii* wolfder. 

'Whose quenrldess lampn ihe sen nn<l moon soppiy j 
Its choir the winds and waves, u<i organ thnndvr, 

Its dome the hky. 

There ns in soliludc and «hade I wander 

• Through the green ai.<ilaR, or sirrtrird upon ll<e 3od, 
Awed by the bilunco, rereroiidy ponder 

'Die ways of CJod. 

Your roleeleijs lips, O flowers ! are living preachers— 
Each Clip a pnlpit, every leaf ii book, 

£iup|<ying to my faney numerous teiichcra 
From loneliest nmik. 

Flornl upo^ties ! that in dewy splendour 

** Wetip without love, and blush withoul o crime, *' 

Oh ! may I deeply Icurn, nnd ne’er surr Aider 
Your love aubliine I 

s 

" Thon wert not, Solomon I in nil thy glory. 

Arrayed," the lilies cry, "in robes like onrs ; » 

How vain your grandeur ! ah, how tronsiinry 
Are tiumnn flowers ! " 

In the swool-scriited pictures, heavenly .Artist ! 

With wldelMliou pnitUeM Nature's wide-spread hall. 
What ^delightful lesson thou impartvst 
Of lore to all ] 

Not useless ore ye, flowers ! though made for pleasuri^- 
Blooming o’er fleld and wave, by day nnd niglit. 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 

Harmless delight. ** 

a 

Ephemeral aages ! what instructions hoary 

* For siirh a world of thought could furnish srope ? 
Esk'h f^lng calyx a metncHt4> mori, 

• Yet fount of hope I 

A 

FosthumoiiR glories ! angeMlke collection I 
Uprated from Ked or bulb, interred in earth* 

^To me ye Ire a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 


& all voice ofcteacbers and divines. 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining 
Prleiii, sermons ,shriiics! 


. TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 

Wb have now tried the experlmefl. of the ** Lbtt8R.Box " for fire months, 
and we feat that, on the whole, it liaa been a failure. Good, unquestionably, 
has resulted from it : we bs^o been brought Into communication with many 
reisers whoso expressed attachment to the Journal has pMved encouraging; 
It has pul us In the way of receiving valuable hints and advice ; and it has 
elicited Information. Still, the generality of the communications received are 
not of the dinraclor which** we contemplated, and we do not know how for tho 
majority of our readers aresatisfled with tho " LcAcr-Box." 

Wc arc now approaching tho coitf lusion of anofl.er half-yearly volume of tlic 
" LunPon Saturday JouR^itAr. ; " and as we are preparing for the new volumo, 
ami intend to intiwducc some modiflcations tif our plan, which wo trust will be 
found to be improvofhents calculated nut only to secure our present rondrri, 
but considerably to extend their number, wo wish to make something like h 
rauvass bofore wo deeide upon eonliiiuing or shutting tho " Lettor-BoA.” 
Will, therefore, onr readers^o// of them, if It bo possible to int^rtgit all of 
them in Lbc matter— lake the trouble to write to us, giving us thoir opuiions on 
the subject? Wo shall ^e very much obliged, indeed, their complian<T 
with onr request, as wo have ai). object in view which we consider Imporlnnt, 
both to us and to them. 

In nw.cr to enable our readers to give us their opinions on tliiit mailer fairly 
let us take up n few out of a batch of the communications now beforo us, and 
the wishoR of the writers ; and then pul it to them whether it is worth 
Ihvir while and ourt to continue the “ Lettcr-Uox." Like an obscipiious 
mannger reverentially listening to ihe wishes of ills "patrons," we ** kiKirk 
heads," and ** how a liiindred times : " if tho " Letter-Hox " is aecepiablc in 
thnmnjuriiy of our readers, wi. will remain their "obedient bumblo senaiil,'’ 
and do what wo euii to pIca.so them. 

First, here comes one correipandont— a very worthy, decent fellow, we should 
wy, judging by the ftmo of his note— who n!«ftk if we think it would be of any 
serviei* to lutii to lenm Hebrew ? Wliy, my good sir, how should my Kimw 1' 
Are you not a heller judge of your own rapoeity, siiuation in lifu, , 
Ac., than we cun possibly be ? At the Imck of this correspoiidcnl come llirru 
others, two wishing inroriualioii about the expenses, &c , of a university eiliUM- 
non ; and one wishing to know how he mny get admission into one of tin* do* 
seiitmg aeademicR for the education of young men who seek the minislry nK s 
profustion. Now, if it would interest the majority of our readers to have iIipm' 
t|uc8tions anfwercjj, wc would willingly endeavour to do so ; they are morn 
interesting than many we have answered ; but the point we now aim at is — are 
qiivstiou.s of siifh a clmructer as these of sufliciont interest to the bulk of our 
readeis as to induce us to keep the " Loltcr-Box " open for them ? 

Next, hero Is" A Subscriber from the roinniencemenl," who wishes to know 
the surname of Trincc .Albeci; u London " Caledonian," who is very uuhn|ipy 
about UD adveriisemciit which he lately saw in the Scotuman respecliiiij a 

Jlhidgcnn and Buckta Club," aad who is jealous of ihu peaceable rcpuiaiiou 
of his countrymen ; u friend who takes us to task about an adverijsenierii inoiu' 
of our moiilhly purls; unutber young fricml who wants the etymology nl " pin* 
losophrf*" and " philosophy unuthef who, in reply to "Humanitns," in N“. 
71, gives us inruriiiatifn ubniil a crippK; who is eiiulded to mure about by the aid 
of nnjngenious machine, but who Fcnds us no inrorinalioii ns to its ennstr(ic> 
tion ; and otliers asking mailers wholly personal to themselves, which we would 
prefer to answer privately, instead of inserting the answers in tho Journal. 
might go ont with our spei’i mens ; but there is no necessity, 'as what wo hair 
given will cxiduln^ur meaning. 

Wc would be very ungrateful if wo w^rc to characterise oil our communica- 
tions as of the nature described ; but tfle majority of them are becoming so. and 
we must repeat our opinion, that the ** Letter-Box " has proved, on the wlwlc, 
a/aUvrCn 

I 

Once more, then, we ask our readers, are we to keep the *' Letter-Box " opc^ 
during llio ensuing volume ? 

The VoLUMBN of the London Satuhda'^ J. t’rnal may be bad as follows 
^ VoLUMB 1., containing Nos. 1 to 2fi, price &t. M. in cloth. 

Yoi.t'MB II., containing Nos. 27 to 62, price lit. CJ. In cloth. 

Volumes I. and II. bound together, containing the Numbers for IB39, price 
10s. 6d. in cloth. * 

** Back Numbrks and f arts, totomplete Sets, may always be obtained. 

London: WILLIAM SMITH, i;9, Fleet Street. Edfeburgh: Fsasw 
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«• 

THE PUBLIC-SPIRITED MAN. 

• • • 

It is not easy to define this gentleman Vithfierfect precision — 
MC mean n'ith reference to the particular line of conduct wlisch 
procures liim the flattering distinction pointed at in the title of our 
papers ^Generally, however, a public-spirited man one who 
neglects his own affairs to attend to those of the community; who 
does not care ^ farthing how liis own pafticular business goes, 
provided he can only keep Uiat of the public in proper order. To 
accomplish this desirable object, he runs about from morning to 
night, going through an immense amount of labour and fatigue. 
The public-spirited man, in short, is one who is seized with a faflby 
for looking after the public interests, and who, without being 
asked, devotes himself, soul and body, to the management of its 
affairs. As a reward for all this trouble and zeal in its behalf, the 
public, well pleased to have found somebody to take tl burden of 
looking after its affairs from its shoulders, calls him a public- 
spirited man. W’hen ho wftrks on a great scale, and his labours 
are principally in the political line, it calls him a patriot : but 
with this species of the genus we do nut intend to meddle on the 
present occasion. 

It is said that what is everybody’s uusiness is nohou^’s; and 
this may be true where there is no public-spirited uiuii— but whet * 
there is, it is his. He appropriates the neglected comrao^ of the 
public weal, and is made extremely welcome to do so ; for nobody 
Hfec will be at the trouble of looking after it. Here, with his coat 
off and his neck bare, he toils throughout the livcldng day, en- 
couraged by the applauding smiles of those fur whosi* benefit he is 
labouring, and that too without fee or reward ; and who, the while, 
i stand around him wdth folded arms, looking complacently on the 
dreadful drudgery the poor simpleton is undergoing for their 
sakes, and hugging themselves in the comfortable idea that they 
am getting their work done for nothing. 

"The advantage to a community ^^f having a public -spirited man, 
or fag (as he mny be called;, is very great. As he takes all the 
drudgery of the common interest on his own slmulder.i, it allows 
of every man looking after his own affairs,, withou.^ troubling him- 
self about tHob'te of the public. Kept perfectly easy by,sand rely- 
. iag on, the vigilance of, their public-spirited n«o, every one 
remains comfortably behind his |)wn counter, turning , the penny 
for his own particular benefit. ^ 

In the country, the character of a public-spirited mail is pretty 
easily earned. Patching up an old bridge with a few stones or two, 
or three pieces of timber, or mending a bit of old road, ^ill secure 
it. But it is a different sort of thing in a town. There, the 
labours of tho public-spi man are tremendous ; t]ic field of 
operations being infinitely more various, and, if not taken in a 
strictly literal sense, more extensive. There are, in short, a 
thousand things expected of the public-spirited man of the town, 

I of which his rural brother knows nothing. ^ 

The former has the comr^on good of i^deifse and varied com. 
munity to superintend and protcipt, throffgbout all its ^ndless 
^ails and ramifications. He has the streets and common sewers 
^0 keep clean, the gas-lights to look after, the supply of water to 
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attend to, nilflcets to regulate, soup-kitchens to establisl? times 
of scarcity, police^and fiscal regulations to look after, inisiuitous 
local taxes to abolish ; aid, unjust, or absurd local laws and cus- 
toms to abrogate or amend ; improvements to suggest and to see 
executed, with a thousand oth^r things of equal importance and 
interest. 

One would Ihink that the public-spirited man might find all this 
rather oppressive and irksome, seeing that he gets nothing fo g 
and that his own particular business is the while, in all probability, 
going rapidlf astern ; but such is far from being the case. Hav- 
ing a squl above all selfish consideration, he delights in it. It il 
his element, and he is niver so happy ns wjjen over head and ears 
in the business of the >%ommunity, uo matter of wh^ nature; All 
is alike to him ; but fhe more complicated and unintelligible, the 
better. 

We would not wantonly depreciate the character of the public- 
spirited man; but wc cannot help thinking that this public spirit of 
his as often arises from a restless nature as from any sindbre regard 
for the common weal that it is, in short, but unothbr develop^ 
went of that perversity of disposition which induces a man to take 
I an interest in all matters excepting his own. 

I The publui-bpintcd man would, tt is very probable, like much to 
' interfere in the affairs of his neighbours : but not being permitted 
, to do this, he dabbles in those of the community. However, bo 
I this as i lay^the public- spirited man, notwithstanding Ins popu- 
j laiity, by no means lies on a bed of roses. Very far from it ; for 
I although most of thodb things which be has a principal hand in 
j bringing about arc satisfactory to the communi^ in general, yet 
i there is hardly one of them ihat does not offend, or probably 
I injure, the intprcsls of somebody or other, lie cannot please 
! every one ; and the consequence is, that he has always a host of 
enemies, who take every opportunity*of worrying and abusing him. 
It might be imagined that the public — that is, the majority who 
approve of his doings — would support him Against liis foes ^ but 
they much prefer leaving him to fight his own battj^s. 

The character of a public-spirited man being voluntarily as- 
sumed, and its duties gratuitously discharged, he generally has, at 
the outset If his career, the privilege of picking and choosing the 
objects on which to exercise bis public spirit ; and while this 
state of mafters continues, it is all very well with the public-spirited 
man. But mark the end of it ; and mark 4t, too, all ye who feel 
withi]% ye the stirrings of ambition to shine as public-spirited men. 
The community, seeing how able and willing be is to labour in its 
behalf, gets gradually into a habit of expecting diiA to do every, 
thing. Besides the duties already enumerated — na&ely, looking 
after tho common sewers and gas-lights, &c. &c. — U expects him to 
remove all nuisances, and generally to remedy «dl local grievafces, 
of whatever kind they may be. It expects, nay colls cA him, to 
head all sorts of deputations on all sorts of subjects ; to take the 
lead ]fi all sdrts of public movementisfor all sorts of pnrpo6efl;^d 
though last, not least, expects him A head all softs of subsorip- 
tion-lists for all sorts of public objects, and thus contrives to 
mulct him handsomely, besides getting his labour for nothing ; 
for, as he is at the top of the list, he cannot but come down with 
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lomethiog respectable. The community, in fact, in the height of point can they ever agree,— no two of a trade can, it ia said ; and 
its aatiafaction with the disinterested activity of its public-spirited it holds good of public-spirited men as well as others, 
man, ends by working him to death, and, in nine cases out of ten, Instead, therefore, of attencfilng to the public interest, they 
by raining him into the bargain-t-as he generally dies a beggar. study only how they can thwari:' each other. To this amiable pur. 

It is curious to mark how cunningly the good folks of the pose they devote their w^ole energies, and the consequence is that 
community urge on their public-spirited man to hij work, wheu nothiug is done. Nor is this ah. ,They divide the communitv 
he either flags or gets westive on their l^ds. As they do not give between them and keep it in a state of civil war. At the head (d' 
him anything for his troableVd:hey, of course, cannot command each party stands thaj; party’s public-spirited man, looking and 
him, but they hint him on in the most delicate and ingenioiiS) way 4 breathing defiance of the public-spirited man of the opposite 
r imaginable ; and if this will sot do, they come over dim with a party. 


little rwfpectfal Elicitation. 

Suppose there is a particular job to be done which would greatly 


By-and-by, one of tlie public-spirited^^en proposes a great 
public measure^ probably it is p suggestion to remove the dep6t 


benefit the community, but which no one will take the trouble of for the city manure, at which all the city complains, to another 


looking after, all eyes, in such case, are immediately directed 
towards the pqbl^-spirited man. Kis personal friends and acquaint- 


locality which he points out. 

The public-spirited man of the other party agrees, because he 


laces meet him with smiling faces, and shaking him by the hand cannot deny it, in the propriety of removing the said dqfdtt, but 
wich more than usual cordiality, throw out some delicate hints, or scouts tlie idea of its being taken to the site suggested by his 
i^may be jocular remarks, regarding the grievance desired to be gfeat rival, declaring the said site to be incomparably worse in 
remedied ; concluding, generally, with some expressions of wonder every respect than that which it at present occupies. The several 
that he does not take the matter up. * parties of the public-spirited champions take up the quarrel of 

c Possibly, deputations from some corporate bodies also wait on their respective leaders ; a general war is the consequence, and 
him, and after soft-soaping him a Httle^about liis public spirit, thte depot for the public manure, which is suflbeating half fhp 
hope that will lend them the aid of his i/ell-known activity and town, remains where it is. 

influence in managing the affair. It is needless to add, that having 

once got him fairly in for the job, they invariably cut and run THE PAINTER AND THE OLD CHEST, 

themselves, and leave him to get out of the scrape as he best ^ thuk STony. 

A UREAT sensation had been created in Siena, by a scries of 
The newspapers, too, of the place very cordially join in keeping pictures illustrative of the life of Pius vho Second, with which the 
the public-spirited man to his duty ; they usually manage it by public library had been recently enriched : the‘cogno8Ccnti talked 


THE PAINTER AND THE OLD CHEST. 

A TRUK STORV. 


paragraphs running ilms 

’’Melancholy Accident. — As some labourers were rcturn- 


leamedly of their merits ; the small wits found them a convenieof 
mark against which to direct their light but destructive artillery; 


ing from their work late last ^ight by the Quarry-road, one of and the Sienese, in general, regarded them with pride, admiration, 
them, of the wirae of Michael M’Grady, fell over the precipitous delight. In these latter sentiments, and in no small degree, 


bank at the turn near Mr. Dickson’s house, and is seriously 
injured by the faU, We have often called attentj^m to the dis- 


did the artist himself share. The consciousness of power is said 
to be hati ’the strength of genius ; if this be so, Pinturiccio’s was 


graceful etete of the roaU at this particular point, but without 5 «antic. But two other passions ehared the rule of pride, and 

. . aniripfimfia luinrfsn infprf>Kfe * wprp. nvarion anri anirfir 


effect. But it is an old saying, ’What isSsverybody’s businesB,’ 
&c. &c. ^ 

” We wonder our public-epiritti townmariy Mr, Kilderkin, 


sometimes injured its interests ; these w'cre, avarice and anger. 
On this occasion, however, the first had been largely gratified, and 
the fear of exciting the latter had kept from his ear many of the 
criticisms and reports wi'ich might have aroused it. It had indeed 


wHfB not take up this matter. It would add another laurel to the been insinuated to him, as a general opinion, that he had been 


civic crown which already decorates his brow. 

” We hope he will take the hint,” 

Thus goaded on, poor simple Kilderkin does take the hint, and 
ia in a twinkling ovbr head and cars in a furious war with the 


much indebted for success to the assistance of a young artist just 
rising into eminence ; but then his friends consoled him with the 
belief that posterity would never mistake Pinturiccio for Raphael. 
It was^ perhaps, the happiest period of the painter's life ; congra- 


Quar^y.road tmtee*. >a we learn by another paragraph which ““ ^ 

appears ahorll, after in the Kune paper from which we have just the little ;-yet even in thii cup might be foiuid 

^ drop of bitterness that none are without. In this case, it was 

^trf, Mid which ™n. thus- a, ecret\niKivii,S a* to fate ■•of hie reputation, induced by 

We are sorry to learn that the Quany-road tn&tcea have „„ additionS anxiety to support it It was bis fear on this head 
raised an action of damages against our public-spirited townsman, in mWent of success, prostrated the pride of geniufi 

Mr, KUderkin, for certain proceedings adopted by that gentleman before the power of Heaven. ^*' 

with a view to compel ihem to repair the road near Mr. Dickson’s It was late in the evening, and the chapel of the monastery of 
house, an^ which proceedings the trustees hold to be illegal. « For Bt. Franci j was deserted by all but Pinturiccio, who had obtained 


auraalvea, feeling satisfied that whatever steps Mr. Kilderkin may 
have taken in^tlvs matter, he could have had only the public 
interest in view — that public-spirited gentleman’s motto ever 
being ” Pro bono publico we shall extremely regret if he be 
cast ^ the prescnt^case.” I 

So lonf^, however, as there is only one public-spirited man in a ! 


leave of the superior to pkss a night there— -a night of vigil anil 
penance,— ;in order to propitiate the saint to prosper his next 
effort ; promising to offer at the shrine of St. Francis whatever he 
most*walued, if the saint would hea|; him. Midnight came and 
passed, and still Pinturiccio was zealously engaged in his devotions; 
hut even tliesc will weary imperfect human nature, when continued 
over long, and, with the self-excuse that he was occupied in devout 


given locality, bothxthe man and the localityget on veryweU; but, contemplation, ho rested his brow on his ^folded hands, and sup- 
•s often happens, when two pblic-spirited men appedr upon the parting both on a convenient ledge„ remained immovable. He 
same stage at tfic same timcj the result is anything but advan- had not long lain thus, when a fresh snd fragrant wind lifted the 
tageouB to the community ; for when public-spirited man meets hair on*. his uncovered"h.ead, and gently fanned his cheek. He 
publioaplrited man, then comes the tug of war, as on no single raised his eyes, and saw standing beside him a venerable old man 
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in tbe habit of the monastery. The picture he had juit been con- 
templating would have enabled him to recognise St Francist ev|n 
without the halo that shone round hia head ; and the moment be 
saw him, he bowed his forehead todhe earth, in reverence and fear, 
to the holy visitant, whose appearance thus honoured the devotions 
of his votary. • 

** My son,” said <he vener^le and gracious apparition,^” I 
have heard and accepted your prayers and promises. Your next 
effort shall be to adorn these sacred walls^ Sacrifice on my shrine, 
as you have promised, what you most value, and fame and richesi 
shall crown the work. 1 have cared for your payment ; but 
beware how you spurnwny gift by withholding the sacri^ce.” 

He ceased ; and before the painter coi^d find voice or words to 
answer, the venerable formVas absorbed in a liglft whose dazzling 
brightness the eye of the mortal could not endure. 

When Pinturiccio again raised his head, a faint light filled the 
chapel, and the brothers of St. Francis were assembling for the 
matin alrvice. As soon as this was concluded, he was informed 
that the superipr wished to see him before he went. The painter, 
respectfully assenting, was conducted to a lai^e apartment well 
stored with books, into the presence of a fine comely-looking man, 
somewhere about the middle age, whose aquiline nose and bright 
intelligent eye would, to a physiognomist, have told of powers of 
mind and strength of will, lie was seated in a very easy chm^; 
the symbols of devotion were scattered over the table near him, on 
which lay a large volume, whose pencilled pages witnessed the 
thoughtful study with which they had been perused. There was a 
strong contrast between the monk and the painter : the latter was 
very thin and pale ; his eye, though bright, was very small ; and 
his knees bending inwards, gave an ungraceful air to his walk and 
movements. He was yourfg, but his forehead, naturally high, and 
already heightened by baldness, lost much of its beauty from its 
perpetual contractions and frow'ns. Elevated with the conscious- 
ness of his vihion, his manner was even more haughty than 
common, though rather checked by the reverence with which the 
superior of St. h'rancis was generally regarded. 

” My sqn,” said the reverend father, after bestowing the usual 
benediction, ” you do well to ask tbe blessing of the Saint upon 
your labours. Surely, the immortal mind is not less the creature 
of Providence than its habitation. My son, in thou dost 
well ; but one thing thou lackest : out of the powers He has given, 
devote a part as an offering to His glory, and those powers shall 
be strengthened — their efforts blessed ! 

There was something in this address, which, though gratifying 
to the pride of genius and religion, seemed to the painter to convey 
a requisition that wounded his avarice. He bowed without reply; 
hut the contraction of his brow and the gleam in his eye plainly 
signified his feelings to the supdtior. * 

” I do not mean,” he resumed* with a slight ftmile, ” to demand 
for tbe service of God a sacrifice solely at your expense, in urging 
upon you the duty of a free-will offering from the abundance He 
hmi givenr } do not forget that 1 owe it to my i^n conscience not 
to sacrifice to Him what costs me nought” He tliAi proceeded 
to propose that Pinturiccio should paint ” the Nhtivity ” for the 
decoration of the chapel of the monastery, and receive for his 
labour a remuneration which, though handsome, yet fell far short 
of the painter’s grasping wishes ; but be rememberel his vision, 
and trusted that the saint would be /esponsible for bis farther 
payment ; the high estimation in which he held his own talent 
inducing him to believe that its mere exercise was !he costliest 
offering he could make to shrine. .. 

All this passed rapidly through his mind, and tbe superior had 
scarcely done speaking, when, with proud humility, the offer was 
accepted ; and the painter, requesting that a chamber might be 
prepared for his use, declared his intention of commenc.'ng the 
holy work the following dag. The superior promised it should,b« 
ready ; and again desiring, with some little* show of importance, 
that the room destined for his eysel migSt be cleared of^all unne- 
cessary furniture, he departed with profound demonstrations of 


reverence^ whfeb self-lonsoquence forbade him really to feel, and 
which the monk returned with his benediction. 

A smile in which was something of contempt passed over the 
features of the latter, when, once more alone, he thought over the 
past interview ; but other and, bitter thoughts replaced this slight 
ebullition o^ride : he crossed himself, and bowed his bead, ” God 
forgive me, he said, ** that I should look with contempt, instead 
of sorrow, on the shadows with which moa has marred His hand- 
writing.” Reparation must quiq^y follow repentance in a gene- 
rous and well-regulated mind : the superior’s next thought was to 
atone for Ibis injurious one by assi^ous attention to the wishes o( 
its Object ; vftd two brothers were quickly summoned tg his pre- 
sence, and entrusted with a commission to prepare a chamber for 
the painter. a • 

The order was received with silent submission, and immediately 
acted upon, but by the two monks in a very different spirit. Bro- 
ther Julian, all reverence for *genius, especially /or that which 
inspired tbe j)erpetuatioQ of the objects of his adoration, was 
zealously animus that everything should be ordered with the 
utmost convenience and comfort. Brother John regarded all the 
professors of what he called the world’s vanities with a contflffpt 
that impUeebon his part a still greater vanity ; he did not attempt 
to dissemble his aversion to the task imposed on him, te which he 
was oftly reconciled bg regarding his painful obedience to hfs 
superior as a species of penance. Bat before tbe evening of that * 
day all preparations dtemed necessary had been made. Brother 
John breathed an ejaculation of thanksgiving as he left the room 
when all was ready; and Brother Julian lingered to look round, 
regretting, as he did so, the obstinacy of bis associate ; for his eye 
fell on a very old chest, whose removal Brother John had deter- 
mioately opposed, which determination had been somewhat aided 
by his own secret misgiving that it could not, in fact, be moved 
without coming to pieces. This fate his reverence for the ancient 
piece of furniture led him to deprecate, and he had accordingly 
agreed to leave it ; but now he could not hel)> thinking that the 
old chest spoiled the looks of thi newly-arranged apartment, and 
he shut the door with a sigh and a shake of the hedd. 

The following day, punctual to his appointment, Pinturiccio 
appeared aissthe monastery, and, by tbe previous orders of the 
superior, was immediately ushered into the chajpber prepared for 
him by the two brotlArs who had assisted in its arrangement. As 
he had passed along tbe street in bis way thither, a good-natured 
friend had stopped him to repeat, with due exf)re8sioua of wrath, 
some ridicule he had heard applied to his works: there was neither 
taste nor judgment in the opinion, but there was %vit enough to 
point and envenom it. With gnanhiug teeth, which he strove to 
hide, with a proud smile, the painter had parted with his iqformant 

tbe fury of wounded pride raging in bis heart. The spirit 

already chafed, he was prepared to make fto roost of a grievance, 
or, with his irritable temper, to create one, if negd were. With a 
sullen and dissatisfied air lie lookeA round the room : on the first 
view he saw nothing of which he could complain, and tbe anxious 
glance ol^Brother Julian was somewhat aasured. He looked again, 
and unhappily at the moment the sun,, bursting from a cloud, 
shone oilt brightly upon the old chest, displaying with the most 
unfavourable clearness its rude manufactgre and dilapidated con- 
dition. A frown contracted his mobile brow as his eye fell on the 
ancient offender. * 

** What mcan.s this wretched lumber left in a rooifi intended for 
an artist and a Christian ? ” he said sharply*; *^do you think 1 
take my models from the churchyard, and want an old coffin to 
keep them in ? Let it be moved instantly.” • 

” That ranuot be, signor,” replied Brother«fohn dogged^ ; it 
could not be moved without falling to pieces.” * 

” And what signifies the fate of the Inpiber.^” returned the 
pofoter, kteking it as he spoke ; V are you afraid of beingaover- 
stocked with firewood ? ” a « 

Brother John’s cheeks could not become paler, but hie lipe did 
as he replied hoarsely, ” It belonged to one who ie now a saint iu 
A A 3 
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heaven t and mu»l not be destroyed.*** And he advanced a few 
paces, and laid his hand on it. • * ^ 

Hnturiccio only grew more obstinate from being opposed, and 
stamping witli his foot, he sajd passionately^ ** Destroyed or 
not, removed it shall be ; see that it be done instantly.’* 

Brother John did not answer, but he planted l^s foot more 
firmly beside the chest, and his compressed lips and scowling eyes 
spoke defiance. * , * 

Brother Julian, with pacific Vitentions, now thought it time to 
interfere. ** If the signor will permit,” he said, “ I will covwr the^ 
»chest with a rich piece of caipct, and it will no longer* oilend his 
eye.** 

” Talk not to mo of your hypocritical pretences,” said the en- 
raged painter ; *' the presence of a thing like'thaC, cover it how 
you will, would desecrate my painting-room.” 

Brother Julian shook his head ^ be answered mildly, ” lie was 
a holy man, sifiiSr, to whom it belonged.*' Brother John mut- 
tered something of pearls and swine ; but Finturiui'io paid little 
regard to either. If you do not imiy ediately remove the liim- 
hcr^” he. said furiously, “ I shall learn from your superior if it is 
by his orders I am thus insulted. 

But Brother Julian, as the apostle of peat^e, wHs not to ho 
taunted dr offended. He advanced nearer to the painter, and 
, spoke in a low voice. ” Signor,” he said, •“the holy man to whom 
that chest be^ipngcd wal the*early, almubt (Jlie only, friend of the 
man who now stands beside it : if this the only relic left of him 
were destroyed, it would wring his heart. AVdl you not, signor, 
bscrifice something to save a fellow-being pain ? — let it remain.” 

Pinturiccio did not close his ears to this pleading ; hut a 
Bramah lock could not have fustniivd u]) his heart inure surely 
than did Bfother John’s look of* sullen detenninutiou. lie drew 
aside from the pleader, and with a glance at Ins companion, in a 
stem voice repeated his command that the subject of discussion 
should be instantly removed ; adding, that if it were not, he should 
immediately apjfcal to the supcfior, who, if they refused, could 
doubtless empjpy others. 

Brother Julian sighed and retreated; and his companioii, 
though his eye blazed with wTatli, yet finding thejiaiuter obstinate, 
perceived that his command might be no lon^ier salcly resisted *, 
for he well knew the superior would not su|fcr an old relic of an 
almost forgotten brother to weigh in the balance against the wish 
of one from whos(^ art he expected ornaiuent and honour to the 
xnojrastery ; but there were curses in*his heart and eye, as, with a 
cold, harsh voice, he called his companion to aid Iiini in moving it 
«E required. An a]ipealing glance of the would-bo peace-maker 
showed him the painter staniTiug, the very incarnation of obsti- 
nacy, — Kis eyes sternly fi.\cd on the denounced chest, or occasiou- 
ally glancing deter minoitely at the wrathful countenance of its 
partisiAi ; and with a slow step he advanced to assist in the unwill- I 
iiig service. • , j 

The two monks, holding the chest with the utmost care, at- | 
tempted to lift it from the ground ; but the effort w^as almost 
vain : with the greatest exertion of strength, they raised it about 
an inch from the floor, when its immense weight compejled them 
again to drop it with some violence. The sudden shuck loosened 
the already warped painSs of the old cheat, and shaking one quite 
, out, a rich stream of yellow metal rushed through the opefting, 
and the floor^around was covered thickly with large gold pieces. 
The painter staitei}. forwrard with an exclamation of astonishment 
and delight, winch, as the monks began eagerly to gather up the 
scattered riches, was changed into a pang of mortification and 
disappointment. *'At one glance came upon his mind what might 
have Uren,^ith a recollection of the peevish obstinacy that bad 
thrust from him advantages so precious ; for with this came the 
tl\ou§^t of his visiofi, and the ^licf that it was the i^compense 
the saiht bad intended for He had indeed spurned it ; *but 

he saw not yet thtt he had also refused to fulfil the terms on which 
it had been promised. His vexation and remorse were for the 
time almost insanity ; he mattered curses on his own folly ; then 


striking his mouth with such force that the blood flowed, and 
Quenching bis hands in his hair, with gnashing teeth he threw him- 
self on a scat, and remained gulling wildly on the lost treasure. 

The two monks, meantime, ^ere eagerly occupied in their plta- 
sant and profitable employment. Brother Julian’s humanity und 
love of peace were for tile momeiit absorbed in the presence of the 
graat king of this world ; and his efimpaniJn’s reverence for the 
relic of a dead friend was for the time forgotten in the bright con- 
sequences of its dcstrustion. With sparkling eyes and excited ges- 
tiircH, they continued to gather up and tOn cx)Ue.ct from the chest 
the hidden treasure ; and, at least, the mortification of the painter 
was not deepened by the triumph of thc*fortunate finders — thev 
never thought of or looked at him- ^The gold was carried away, 
the remains of* tlyi: old chest removed, and the painter was left 
alone to the agony of mortification, disappointment, and self- 
reproach. Nor were these ftelings transient ; they preyed upon 
his mind and wasted his frame from day to day. ^ 

He proceeded with his labours in the chapel, but the spirit llm* 
hod inspired his jjrev^ous eflbrts now soared with flogging wing ; 
the very place in which he tad to work served to perpetuate thc^r* 
feelings, by presenting more vividly to his mind the memories that 
tortured him ; and those tortures are not always coniniensurati: 
w’ith the cause — there are almost ever some thrills in tlie first panj; 
tfrtit arise from other sources than the ostensible one, but whidi 
memory re-acts or rc-ccliocs when those collateral causes are foi- 
gotten ; and the looker-on — nay, the very sulTcrer himself— lo 
surprised that such deep emotions should he excited by nieinorie., 
that seem so insufficient to jiroducc them, rerhaps it wiis thus 
with Pinturiccio ; but, as 1 have said before, hi.s strength, his very 
life, was wasting away in the gnawing agony of liis recollections; 
and the man so highly gifted with tint wealth that belongs to 
immortality w'ns sickening unto death for the loss of tint whi('ii 
the grave wrests away. 

Day after day he persevered in his labours, but it was silently, 
sullenly — a perseverance without energy. The superior Ivd asked 
the reason for the sad and strange alteration he marked in him , 
but he Jiad gloomily denied that he was in any w’’.iy c.h.in;:i il, 
and laughed a hollow laugh of derision when told of his wa.'-kd 
strength. Brother Julian, who had relapsed into liis wonUitl 
respect for Him, would often watch him sadly and anxiously, anil 
many a delicaay did the kind brother place on his tab'e, to tcmjd 
a sick appetite ; many an eftbrt did he make to arouse or nmu.^a a 
depression wliose cnusfi he could not penetrate. One day, at, 
perceiving the utter failure of these efforts, he was entreating him 
to say if any bodily ailment was thus depressing him, ilrother John 
was standing by, whose more kindred mind could better distin- 
guish Y^at VI as passing in that qf Finturierio ; he smiled a liaibh 
and contemptuous smile ; the painter’s eye met his, and at ii glance 
read in that smile the monk’s knowledge of his feelings. This was 
the crowning mortification— that that man, whose obstinacy hod 
excited his so uqjiappily, should know and triumph in the effects 
of his disappointment, stung him almost to madness, *and added to 
his previous tortures tlic perpetual gnawing of a hidden hatred. 

If this story were not a truth too well authenticated, it might 
and would be looked on as an cxitjgcrated picture of an impossible 
consequence ; it is another evidenee and illustration of the a.sser- 
tion, that ‘^truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” 

To return to Pinturiccio. This war of the life and the ^pii it 
could not long continue. The vulture passions that he had nou- 
rished, now, in llie day of their power, wasted away his bodily 
strength, and sapped tliose powers they had once seemcjd to 
subserve. 

* It was but a few months after the event that had so deeply 
aflected the painter’s health of mind and body, and he was again 
alone at night in the chapel of St. Francis.* He knelt now on the 
\€ty spot where the \i8ion hdd promised what his waking folly bod 
thrust from him ; the jjflcture, for which he believed the treasure 
the intended payment, was now ftearly finished, and again had he 
proposed to pass a night of prayer and vigil» to woo back to hw 
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grasp the gift he had thruat from, him : but midnight was come« 
and no prayer had passed his lijgs. Still he knelt in silent ex> 
haustion and remorseful thought. In what words could he pray 
for that which his own hands had cast ^oiu him ? But in the 
depths of his heart a^se a l^tte^ questioning of the justice of his 
fate. “ Havel not,” he said, “fulfilled my port? I havetfe-« 
voted to the saint’s shrine that which I value most highly. 1 have 
exerted for the glory of God his highest gift ; and if 1 have thrust 
from me the reward appointed, was it not in ignorance ? Does 
this merit its forfeiture ^ Surely, 1 am unjustly punished 1” He 
ceased to speak ; but his spirit chafed with a sense of injustice, 
and his heart was filled withsrepihings. • 

While thus he lay, ho became conscious of ft bright light that 
seemed to fill the chapel, which had been before but dimly illti. 
minated by a few wax tapers ; he raised his head, and again saw 
the re\cr^nd form — the object of his former vision. Impetuously 
he ilircw himself at the feet of the saint, but vainly did he strive 
to express by vfords anything of his feelings or his hopes ; he 
folded Jiis hands, and with gasping 1>reath fixed his eager and 
glazing eyes upon the holy visithnt, whose radiant brow was bent 
upon him in frowning reproof. 

“ Child of the dust,” he said, impeach no longer the justige 
of thy doom ; thou hast said, * I have fulfilled my part, I have 
sacrificed to God of my choicest treasure.' Thou hast offered of 
the irea.sures of the mind, and in thi.s tliou hast done well, but the 
offering most acceptable to the Almighty thou hast withheld — 
the cherished pride and passion ; these are the. sacrifices in which 
He delights— it was thi.s only that was demanded of thee, and this 
thou bast refused ; murmur ^hen no longer at the fate thou hast 
thyself woven.” 

The words of the saint prostrated the painter’s heart ; he felt 
nt once all their meaning ; and, humble and self-convicted, he 
howfd his forehead to the earth, and his tears wet the pavement; a 
strain of music* soothing and rpirit-like passed over him, his tears 
ilo'Acd more freely, and no otlier sight or sound that night iuter- 
iiiplcd tlic ebminuniun of the penitent with his Mukeiv* the 
following morning, when Brother Julian entered lh£ chapel before 
the usual hour of service, i.'npellcd thereto by anxiety respecting 
the painter, he found him still lying where the vision had left him ; 
he hastened to raise him, and to his terror and dismay saw the ap- 
inoacli of death fearfully manife.st in his countenance ; a few words 
lu* gapped of confession and repentance, to which the monk replied 
with llie consolations of religion ; — there was a minute’s struggle 
—a transient brightening of the glazing eye — a slight cry as of 
pain, and Pinturiccio, the proud and gifted painter, and the slave 
and vielim of his own evil pas3ioi:i|i, eeased to breathe. • 

• 

A CHILD 

Is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam before he 
Usted of Eve qr the apple ; and he is happy whosl smi^ practie^e 
in the world can only write his character. He is nature’s fresh 
picture newly drawn in oil,. which time and much 4iandling dims 
and defaces. His soul is yet a wkite paper unscribbled with ob- 
servations of the world, wherewituf at length, it becomes a blurred 
note- book. He is purely happy, because be knows ncx evil, nor 
i>ath made means by sin to be acquainted with misery. He arrives 
at the mischief of being wise, nor enfiures evils to come by 
lorcseeing them. He kisses and loves all ; and, when the smart 
uf the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Nature and his parents 
'•like dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar to a draught 
of wormwood. He plays yet,4ike a young prentice the first day, 
*'^od is not come to his task of melancholy. All the language he 
*'Pcaks yet is tears, and they serve him well enough to express his 
necessity. His hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were loath to 
so deceitful an organ y and he is best company with it when 
can but prattle. We laugh at his fqplish sports, but his game* 
onr earnest ; and his drums* rattles, and^holfby-horses, but the 
I'^iblems and mocking of man’s business. vHis father hath writ 
|‘»n os his own little story, wherein lie readft those days of Ais life 
‘‘'It he cannot remember, and sighs to see what innocence he hath 
j ‘‘^Uved. The elder he grows, he is a stair lower from God ; and, 
his first father, much worse in his breechesi He is the Chr^ic 


tiau’s example, and the old man’s relapse; the one imitates bis 
pureness, ami the other falls into his simplicity. Could he put off 
his body with his little co.it, he ItJH got eternity without a bardi;iu 
and exchanged but one heaven Tor another, and theu returns again 
to hi.s regiment . — Bishop Earh, 

^ 

SAVINGS BANKS AND ANNUITY SOCIETIES. 

» pregiime all our readers arc acquainted with the nature and 
character of Savings Banks, and that, therefore, there is no occa- * 
sion to trll *Tiem what they already know. We may •merely 
remind them, thcr^ that these admirable institutions are vpread 
over the country ; that they are established for the safe custody 
and increase of small savings; and that deposits as low as a 
shilling (but not lower) are received by them. Vfecshould be very 
sorry to encourage a narrow, mean, calculating spirit in the young ; 
we bhould turn away, wit]^ a feeling of pain, from the schoolboy, 
out to f his holiday, and debating whether he will save Jus 
penny, or spend it on a cake ; but there is on essential, if not a 
wide, differen* e between meanness and prudence ; and tj^c person 
who can deny himself a present pleasure to avoid a future paiiP 
may be far more generou'k, on proper qpcasjpns, than the thought- • 
less waster, who can hfrdly look, as the saying is, ^beyond his 
nose.” Let all our young friends, who have not already done so, 
begin to accumulate, by putting a shilling or a half-crown in a 
Savings Bank. 

The rules of Savings Bank.s arc generally much the same, 
though slight variations may be nfiide according to locAl circum- 
stances. The rules of each Bank are printed, and each depositor 
receives a copy, along with his deposit-book, so that none of them 
need be ignorant of what it concerns them to know’. For tlic 
benefit of such of our reader.s who may be, or intend to be, intei ested 
iu Savings Banks, we here present them with an lAtereit Tul>^c, 
which is calculated at the rate of .'j/. Sir. Ad. per cent, per annum, 
being the usuid and the highest rate allow'ed : — 


SAVINGS-BANK INTEREST TABLE. 
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The fractiortal parts of a penny are not allowed in cmlculnttof the interest ; 
nor is any Interest paid upon muus of less than If. 

• 

Connected with many Savings Banks are Ani^ty Societies en- 
rolled under the 3 Will. IV. c. 14. The purpose of thiiAact is to 
“enable depositors in Savings Banks, and q^bers, to piirchasB 
Gove(pmenfc*annuitieB through the wnedium of Savings Banlfli.” 
These annuities may be either immetftate or defeited, for life or 
fora certain term of years, according to the tables provided for that 
purpose, and sanctioned by the lords of the Treasury, pursuant to 
the act. 

The lowest and the higlieit annuities which can be purchased 
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under the act are 4/. and 20/. No person under fifteen years of 
age can pnrchaie an annuity. V.any person should commence to 
make an annual payment for an attnuity, and should be unable to 
continue his payments, he can get his money badk again, with 
interest, on giving proper notification ; ^nd the same will be paid 
to his executor or heir, in cas^^f dnatfi. This is a very important 
provision. ^ ^ 

„ If you are sixteen years of ^ge and under seventeen) and think 
you hayr a chance of living till you are forty. tiiree^^aju may sicure 
yourself a yeaily annuity of 20/., by an annual payment of 
6/. 3s. 6r/. A young man of sixteen may say,^ Oh, who is ever 
likely to continue to pay G/. 3f. Gd. per annum for twenty-seven 
years ! ” But, ijccollect, you rnwy live, if you arc temperate, to 
sixty ; and a comparatively small weekly saving would enable you 
to have the prospect of an annuity of 20/. for—sity seventeen of 
the years of a declining life. A deferred hnnuity can be purchased, 
UT^ecome payable within ten years, or twenty years, or thirty 
years, reckoning from the time of purchase. t 

Example in deferred Life Annuities . — On the Ifith December, 

^ ^833, aperson (whethermole or female), aged twenty-five, and under 
twenty-six, gpntracta,^oy aftnual paymenti^r for an annuity of 20/. 
a year, to be enjoyed by him or her, during the rest of his or her 
life, after the expiration of a period of thirty-five years, reckoning 
such period from the time of purchase. Under that contract the 
party would receive the first half-yearly payment of the said annuity 
on the 5th April, 18G9, that being the second quarterly day of 
payment next following the excretion of the term for which the 
annuity was agreed to be deferred. 

In this case, the party would be required, first, to pay down 
21, 15s. on entering into the contract on the 15th December, 
1833 ; and, 8(;condly, to continue to make the same payment of 
2/. Ihf. annually on the lOlh October, in each of the succeeding 
thirty -five years; the last, or thirty-fifth annual payment, being to : 
be made on the 1 0th October, 1 8G8. 

Such of our headers as may be anxioua to know more about 
these annuities should get a small pamphlet, entitled ** Tables of 
the Rates of GoVernment Annuities/' published by Shaw and 
Sons, Fetter-lane ; where also they may procure all the forms 
under the act, with every other information they may require on 
the matter. * 

THE GULF STREAM. 

*■ BY JOHN NKAL. 

Th b first thiug that would strike us, were we detached from the 
earth and able to study it like an artificial globe, would be this 
■—the great disproportion between the land and sea. In the 
southern hemisphere, the land is as one hundred and f^enty-nine 
to one thousand — but a trifle more than one-eighth part of the 
whole ; in the northern, it is as four hundred and ninetien to one 
thousand— less than forty-two per cent.; and taking both together 
nearly three quarters of the whole earth is found covered by the 
* sea— andfUhough called by different names, by one and the^ame 

•ea. Here Is the foundation of a system to be followed out. With 
the rivers, the fakls, and other fresh-water reservoirs, which taka 
up another goodly portion of the land that is left for the dominion 
of man, let us have nothing to do ; let us give our whole atten- 
tion ^ THE sxA-^^hat prodigious element of power and transfor- 
mation, lAiich, enduring no empire over itself, holds unquestioned 
and absolute domtmon over nearly three quarters of the whole 
earthy overshadowing all otjier empires^ and maintaining two 
mighty systems /)f encroachment and compensation, which, how- 
ever they may appear to contradict and thwart each other, ai*e but 
** parts of one stupendous whole," sections of the same great 
•circle, like the venous and arterial systems of animal life : one, the 
equatorial or equiuoelial current, flowing steadily and for ever, 
from CBbt to west, at ttic average rate of nine or ten pailes every 


twenty-four hours — or from fifty-nine to sixty-five one hundredths 
of a foot every second of time f the other, which we are all some- 
what acquainted with, as the Gulf Stream, flowing in a contrary 
direction, that is, fronf west to^east, at the rate of three and a 
hs/f miles an hour, upon the averaj^, though sometimes reaching 
to five miles an hour, or seven feet and a half every second— such 
being the measured velocity thereof, at the end of the Gulf of 
Florida, in the parallel of Cape CannaTer|l — hurrying onward for 
ever and ever, without rest or pause, with the certainty of fate, 
and the steadiness of irresistible power — ili if the Bahama Chan- 
nel> where it runs five ifeet every second, or the Gulf of Florida, 
where it thunders ^along like a torrent, were, in sober earnest, the 
world’s aorta — and losing itself, at last, in its original source, 
bkween the tropics ; thereby completing a circulation which occu- 
pies a period of two years and a half, and establishii^ what 
Humboldt calls, with startling propriety, ^ a whirlpool fifteen 
thousand miles in extent ! " , - 

Others hold that tfie entire revolution is performed in somewhat 
less than three years ; anil that, wjiile a drop of water falling into 
the sea, (if it were neither evaporated on the passage, nor swal- 
lowed by an oyster, and converted into pearl,) would come back 
the point of departure in two years and ten months ; that a boat 
left on the sea, without sail or oar, would drift from the Canaries 
to the coast of Caraccas in thirteen months ; round the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the Gulf Stream readies its highest elevation, in 
about ten months ; and that in forty or fifty days it would find its 
way, as if impelled by its own volition, from Florida to the Bankh 
of Newfoundland. By name, at least, we ai*e all acquainted with 
the Gulf Stream. To us, indeed, it«is a matter of no common 
interest ; for to the Gulf Stream we are indebted— perhaps— to tlu* 
discovery of the Western world. It was owing to the remains of 
tropical plants, fragments of overgrown bamboo, and the bodies of 
two men of a strange aspect, deposited by this very Gulf Stream 
on the shores of certain islands (the Azores) lying half-w.iy 
between the Old world and the New, latitude 36 dgs. 39(, that Chris, 
topher Ojliimbus himself was persuaded hither. Such accidents 
are continually^happening now. Near Mont Flammand, in latitude 
45 or 50 dgs. a branch of this very Gulf Stream flows from the 
S. W. to the N. £., toward the shores of Northern Europe, and 
heaves along^the coast of Ireland and Norway the fruits and 
trees of the torrid zonq ; and it is not long since the wreck of a 
vessel burnt at Jamaica was found on the coast of Scotland, 
having drifted thither on the outer edge of the whirlpool. 

Vessels from Europe to the West Indies find their sail much 
quickened before they reach the torrid zone. The equatorial, or, 
as others prefer to call it, the equinoctial current, which is sepa- 
rated from the Gulf Stream bj^a belt of seven hundred miles in 
width, flows in a westerly direction, while the Gulf Stream flows 
to the east.* Near the Bahama Isles, the width of the latter is 
only seventy miles; in la/Jtnde 28 dgs. 30' N., it is .eighty -five 
miles : in parallel of Charlestown, it spreads out from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty miles, according to the nature 
of the coast. After it reaches our seabord, it enlarges gradually 
and steadily, until it becomes iWo hundred and forty miles, or 
eighty maifne leagues in breadth, under the meridian of Halifax-^ 
hfter which, it sweeps gway to the eastward, all at once, and 
touches along the southern extremity of the Banks of Newfound- 
land — our^great northern refrigerator and fog-generator. 

The Gulf Stream is readily distinguished from the surrounding 
waters. The temperature is higher fly five degrees ; it is evidently 
palter, and the colour ie deeper— of the deepest and richest indigo 
blue. It is always covered with sea-weed, and sometimes in pro- 
digious quantities ; and there is a perceptible heat in the surround- 
ing atmosphere, especially in the dead of winter. The waters of 
ttie Grand Bank ate from^lG to 18^ dgs., Fahrenheit; while the 
waters of the torrid aone, hurrying to the north at the rate we 
have mentioned, are frilln 38 tb 40 dgs. Fahr. ; and the waters of 
the ocean are about 38 dgi.— or more accurately, while the waters 
of the Bank are 16 dgs. b' colder than those of the surrounding 
ocean, these of the surrounding ocean arc 5 dgs, 4/ colder than 
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those of the Gulf Stream, so as to make a difference betwecn^the 
waters of the Gulf and the wateA of the Bank of 21 dgs. 13' Fahr. : 
and these differences are all owli% to permanent causes, forbidding 
that equalization which might otherwise be hoped for, if not 
expected. The attention of ^e scientific was first called to the 
high temperature df this current and the coldness of the shqypws, 
where the lower strata unite with the upper, along the borders or 
edges of the Bank, by Blagden, Joiiath^p Williams, and Benjamin 
Franklin. , ^ 

Let us now direct our attention to the equatorial current ; after 
which there will be ilb difficulty in tracing out the whole system of 
circulation established for the ska. ^n referring to the maps, 
we find the extreme breaifth of the Pacific, nortlt of the equator, to 
be four thousand five hundred and fifty marine leagues, or thirteen 
thousand six hundred and fifty miles — between South Americt and 
New Holland, in latitude .30 dgs. S., it is only two thousand nine 
hundfbrl and seventy leagues, or eight thousand nine hundred and 
ten miles ; th^ Atlantic, which is about one thousand miles iii width 
at the narrowest part, between Europe anE Greenland, outstretches 
itself to sixty degrees of longitude, under the Northern tropic, 
where it is four thousand one hundred and seventy miles in w'idth, 
without iucluding the Gulf of Mexico. 

** Between the tropics, and especially from the coast of Sepegal 
to the Caribbean Sea, the general current, and that which Vas 
earliest known to mariners, flows from east to west,"' and is called 
the equatorial or equinoctial current. Its average rapidity is 
about the same in the Atlantic and Southern Ocean, and “ may 
be estimated there,'' says the Baron Von Humboldt, at nine or 
ten miles in th'cnty-four hours — or froni fifty-nine to sixty-live one- 
hundredths of a foot (^cry second of lime; while between the 
tropics, it varies from five to riglitecii miles in twenty-four hoiu*s, 
or from one third of a foot to one and two tenths per second." 
Ujwn this fact, it may be well to fix our attention — it may help us 
hereafter, while hunting for the cause, to know that between the 
tropics the current runs fastci than elsewhere, and that, although 
the wesb-'rn equiuuclial current is felt as high up as 28 dgs. N. 
latitude, and about as far South, it ** is felt but feebly, to use the 
language of Humboldt himself. * 

Let us now endeavour to trace thia equatorial current. ** The 
eastern point of South America being in upwards of G dgs. S. 
latitude, the great mass of occan-fiood is unequafiy divided. South 
from Cape St. Roque, the current is^turned down the coast of 
South America, and between 30 dgs. and 40 dgs. S. latitude re- 
acts toward Africa. North, from Cajie St. Roque, it bends to a 
general course N. 62 dgs. W. , and with the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, maiutains that direction to the mouth of Rio 
Grande del Norte, two thotsund five hundred and fsixty miles. 
Along this coast, the equinoiTtiol current is inflected northward, 
and augmented by constant accumulations from the east ; the 
whole body, pouring through the various inlets between the Wind- 
ward kslqjnds of the West Indies ,into thaaCaribbean Sea, and 
thence between Cuba and Yucatan into the Gulf ^f Mexico. In 
the latter reservoir it* has reached its utmost elevation, and again 
rushes out into the Atlantic, through the Cuba and Bahama, 
or Florida Channels, and seeping along the coast of the United 
States and Novia Scotia to about 50 dgs. N. lati|ipde, meets the 
Arctic current from Davis' Straits, apd from the Northern Atlantic 
Ocean — two leading facts relied upon by the celebrated St. Pierre, 
who undertook to supply the acknowledged inefficiency of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s theory of the tides, by showing that they proceeded 
from the daily fusion ot the polar ices — " a capital theory, no 
doubt," said a member of the Academy, " but contradicted by the 
facts." " After meeting the Arctic currents from Davis' Straits, and 
from the Northern Atlantic Ocean, this prodigious mass of water 
is turned towards Europe and the north-west of Africa, and is finally 
merged in its original source within t|^e tsopics." Here is tfie end 
of the Gulf Stf^am, and the beginning of the equatorial. 

And now let us look after the edbses and the coAseqviences of 
this extraordinary system of circulation. Apart from the tides — 
owing uo allegUncB to that laW; whereby two mighty waves ore 


alviAys lifting thenuselves up on opposite sides of the earth, and 
rushing together in worship of her — ** Night’s shadowy Queen ! ” 

Wh<gr pearly chariot driven 
Altocs the starry wilderness of Heaven,' 

" sets all Iffie tides and goblets flowing," undisturbed alike by the 
daily revolution of the^ earth upon her own axis, and by her yearly 
revolution about the sunv-what it that^oiiginated, and what is it 
that upholds the extraordinary tysteiu of circulatiou, we have been 
cobsidei^ng ? Arc we to say it is a miracle, and stop (here ? Are 
Wi to acknowledge it a mystery, ^md go no further? Is it for this 
that we aregiftedas we are. and called togelhef by tbea^ars them- 
selves — the intejireters of God — to judge of him by his works f 
Holding, that whei^ one cause will explain a given* effect, it 
were a waste of time to look for another, we are disposed to 
believe that this great ‘‘ whb'lpool of fifteen thousand miles in 
extent" originated with and i.s maintained ^y*the heat of the 
sun, and bymulhing else. To say that it is effected by the pressure , 
of the trade-winds is t(a mistake one of the effects, at least, for the 
cause. To say that it is owing to a higher temperature of tlie 
waters themselves under the equator — to their greater degree of 
saltness — or to unequal evaporation, though true enough as a part 
of the process, and representing successive and ’beaut ifv^ly- 
adjusted sLuges of tlffc ojteration, would bring us not oue steji 
nearer the truth, ifftreated as thd cffifiicnt or proximate cause 
Nor should we help the matter one jot or tittle, by referring the 
whole to the joint or separate attractions of the sun and moon, or 
to the daily and yearly revolutions of the earth. All these have 
their influences — but they ore nut, luithcr so|mi at('ly nor together, 
the real cause of that astonishing system of circulation which we 
arc labouring to get ucquaintedfwitli. • 

Let us now’ try to find out the cause for ourselves. We will 
suppose the earth stationary — the whole ocean at rest — the atmo- 
sphere itself stagnant and motionless — the sun riding higii in 
heaven — the whole pretty nno^h as wc find the sea described by 
Coleridge in his great pici are culpa : , 

“ Day after day— day after d:iv, 

^ Wc felt nor breath nor motion ; 

idle as n painted ship, 

0 Upon a painted ocean." * 

Under these conditions, what would be the natural and imme- 
diate consequences to the sea from the laws Already established ? 

The sun uji — the stagnant atmosphere would be stngn^t no 
longer. The whole mass would begin to stir with new life — to burn 
with bright commotion. Flusl^ng and trembling through all its 
depths, and filled with penetrating warmth, bow could it continue 
motionle.ss for a single hour ? * 

In the language of science, the atmoifpberc would be rarified— • 
made thinner and ligliter hy the warmth of the sun. *lt would 
lift itself up and spread itself out on every sidlS. That uniformity 
of pressure which, as w’ith the hand of God himself, keeps the 
Sea iiwher place, would be partially withdrawn. It would begin 
to stir with new life, and thither to that particular spot the waters 
of theggreat deep would hurry from all parts of the earth, and jiile 
themselves up ; and if the Earth herself were to continue motiou- 
less, while the sun was blazing sleadilV upon the sea, through an 
flluminatcd atmosphere, trembling and shivering ^ith vitality, it 
would be contrary to all that we are acquainted w^th in the laws of 
motion. There would bo such hurricanes a^idawhirlpools, for ever 
and ever, multiplying and spreading themselve^on every side, that 
the Earth herself would begiu to revolve — or to stagger, if aha 
did not revolve, along her appointed path. * 

But leaving this part of our inquiry, ftt ua no|f sii^pose the 
Earth set in motion, exactly as we find her ; the sun and the 
^ moon .working together just as they are uid what jvould be 
*the inevitable consequences to t^ sea ? * 

Within the tropics, we find all the waters of a region spreading 
itself out on each side of the equator to the extent of twenty-three 
and one half degrees of latitude, conatituting a belt of forty-seven 
degrees in width, encompassing Hie whole earthy continusdiy 
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Operated upon by the heat of the aun, jhat aa we have aupposed. 
The atmoaphere in that region, therefore, mast be ftontiniftllly 
rarified, ^nd always lighter than elsewhere. The atmospheric 
pressure upon the sea being, therefore, always less in that region 
tJian beyond it, on either side of the eqnator, the waters there must 
always be somewhat higher. « 

And now the waters are piled up, and the earth in motion from 
west to east — of course, they— the waterp-lwould begin to flow in 
a contrary direction, that is, front cast to west, if they were not 
acted upon by other causes, or prevented by certain peculiaritiss 
of structure in the earth; and we have but to take a ma^, or ju 
artificial glpbe, and»trace the circulation of the sea, freOf its begin- 
ning, as ttie equatorial current within the tropics, until, aa the 
Gulf Streum, it finds its W'ay back there, and merged in its 
original source," to find these very phenornena happening — and 
happening, too, in the very order mentioned ! 

, 

CHINA AND THE CHIJiESK. 

NO. vir. 

WALKS ABOUT MACAO. ^ 

As my residence was very near to the aviary of Mr. Beale, the 
lighter slumbers of day-dawn were often dissipated by the loud and 
doloroua call of the gibbgn {^ylohata opt/ls), as it swung from 
branch to brancK ; the heart-cheering note of the Chinese black- 
bird ; or the stentorian halloo of the Paradise bird. 1 used to rise 
at the Bummons, and after the ordinary rites of purification, and 
an offering of confesaions and thanks to my Maker, set forth for 
a stroll upon the Penha, a line of hills on the western side of 
Macao. On mj way I seldom misse^ the native pie, which though 
a solitary bird has a laughing note, as if its heart were full of glee. 
It is only solitary in reference to its own kind, as it delights in the 
society and neighbourhood of man. If my walk preceded sunrise, 
I was indulged with a song from the shrike, which, though it 
utters a loud, harsh, and ear-gratinl^ cry all the rest of the day, 
bus a very pretty* wee bit of a song for the early passenger. As 
we climb the unequal height of these hills, we never fail to see a 
bevy or two of dogs, who seem to meet for consultation, #«nd also, 
it may be as, a court of requests to try delinquent curs for tbeir 
misdemeanours ; for now and then tlie whole ‘bevy, by common 
consent, chase away one of their number, and hen]! every kind of 
indignity upon him irf'his disastrous flight. A path cut along the 
slope pf the hill nearest the town has on one side a nest of gardens, 
where the tree aloe forma a conspicuous figure, near a fence of the 
fair and sweet-scented alpinia, and various groups of fig and other 
trees of constant verdure. On the other side of the path, as we 
pass along, 'we find a small inclosure, with a summer house, and a 
profusion of different kinfis of amavnush. If our excursion is 
very early' the Chinese washerman passes us as he hies towards a 
scanty stream of water, where he finds an element prepared to his 
hand, turns a grip into a keeler, and mounts a copper upon a mass 
of earth hollowed out for a furnace. In this way he obtains till the 
essenliala of the wash-house, and cheerfully plies his task from 
morn to eve, and teaches us that to be happy, in the qualifiedisense 
of the word, one has only to be occupied. At the termination of this 
Walk is the baain, into which a fountain diatila in a small crystal 
t/Team. It is gn enchanting spot in miniature, where, shut up by 
the fhrubs that fringe the platform on which he is standing, the 
visitor may well lose^lun)8elf in studions mnsings. If he happens to 
visit it in spring- tide., his reverie would be interrupted ever and anon 
by a strange sound, like the striking together of two metallic 
bodies, which seems to proceed from some of the eminences above 
biro. He lhokSf,round wi(h expectation, and as he can hear nothing 
like the rustle or footfall of a living creature, he gazes on every 
obieet wi^b wonder iflurprise. KX length, perchance, after half- 
a-score visits to the same spot, jhA discovers, by accident, that 
these strange sounds proceed from the frogs near the mai^n of 
the basin, just by the spot whereon he is standing. He thus secs 
tn example of a truth in aouustteli thxt ifl order to five a guess 


asifto the spot from whence any sound proceeds, it is necessary to 
be familiar with that sound itself. 

In the early part of the day, except in the hotter seasons of the 
year, it was my custom to walk through a street that runs nearly 
parallel with the Praya grande, or fi outage occupied by European 
dwellings. This street is chiefly occupied by ^hinese, who sell to 
foreigners the productions of the country, and inversely to natives 
the goods that come from abroad. These men speak Portuguese, 
in a corrupted form, witk fluency, and not unf'requently a little 
Boglish, mutilated and mixed up with foreign words, after a very 
odd fashion. Many of these fellows are very impudent, and 
seem, while they get their bread by strangers, to despise them the 
more heartily on that acctihnt. If Ihe c^istomer puts the question 
in Chinese, he was not considered worthy of having it returned in 
the same language. Of this 1 saw many examples, till by our 
perseverance they were fairly ntade ashamed of themselves. There 
were others who formed exceptions to this, and became the to 
compliment us with some terms of honourable addition. By means 
of the latter many copicjs of the New Testament wefe circulated, 
and some read apparently withigreat interest. The first-fruits of 
success among them seemed to promi&c that they would, if my stay 
had been prolonged, have been very useful instruments, not only in 
diffusing the sacred volume, but also in creating a taste for reading 
it. .Wearing apparel for both sexes, not excepting the lady's bon- 
net, is prepared by men, who sit on each side of a long table, and 
work in the most harmonious and cheerful assiduity. As labour 
is cheap in Cliina, their charges are very reasonable. In these 
shops the strolling musician, the minstrels of the country, often 
find entertainment ; their songs are listened to with attention, and 
their services rewarded by a small donation. When a foreigner 
draws near, and plants himself in the midst of the auditory, they 
profess to despise the music, and make him the .subject of jest and 
ridicule. My anxiety to become acquainted with everything 
Chinese, readily induced me to bear with equanimity any smiles or 
jeers that they could use, till I had learned tlic name of the instru- 
ment, noted the manner of performance, and formed a judgment 
of the effect. This changed tlie aspect of things, for the wildest 
among the C^hinesc grows interested the moment he sees a 
foreigner marking with attention anything that the country 
affords. He accepts it as an indirect and tacit compliment, and 
forthwith begins ^to entertain a respect for that fan kwei who- 
thus shows himself a man of observation. It would not be very 
entertaining to describe any instruments 1 may at any time have 
seen in the hands of these bards, and to communicate an idea of 
their effects would be impossible. But I may mention one musi- 
cian, who, for simplicity of apparatus, could not be surpassed. He 
ate his rice, with a modicum of meat, fish, &c., when he could get 
them, out hi a blue and white saucer, jjy the help of two chop-sticks, 
which were two pieces of wood squared and coloured. These, «s 
the reader knows, arc but a wooden knife and fork in their original 
simplicity ; and on this occasion served the purpose of a musical 
instrument or dining^itensils at pleasure. He held the uaurer in 
his left hand, and placing one stick between the ring and middle 
finger, was enabled Vo move and strike it upon the bottom of the 
vessel ns the rhythm required. the right hand he held the 

other stick, and rolled it ujion the edge of the saucer, or beat it 
with a springinff stroke, in a fantastic and playful manner. This 
formed the accompaniment to'U song with a quavering and plain- 
tive air, which seemed to afford the auditors great pleasure, who 
listened with that help from association which the ])Oor foreigner 
lacked, and which, after all, is one of thq main iagredients of all 
our pleasurable feelings. 

Tlir termination of the street, in which we are supposed to be 
wending our way, introduces us to a square, where the Senate- 
house and tbe Foundling make their appearance. This open space 
affords room for the fortune-tellers, druggists, and all kinds of 
dealers in ** inconsideraft trifles.*' In the front of the senate- 
house, on my left hand, sat youth, advertised ins pretensions 
by a pair of ifiowy placards, with several other items of anaounee • 
laeatt t once presented him with t gdipel» which be receifed 
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without forgetting the raperciliouB leer that pertaine to a scholar who^are the worst mannered and least instructed that are to be 
fully satisfied with his own attainments. On another occasioil I found within the pale of the papal hierarchy. At the end of this 
advanced towards his table, as h^was surrounded with a circle of street we obliquely enter another, with large shops on dach side, 
admirersjwithabookinmy pocket, which was intended for teach- furnished with ladies' shoes,, foooks, draperies, dressing-cases, 
ing the Chinese to Manchoo Tartars. Uwas after the Hamiltonian tobacco, ropes, earthenware; rice, cakes, &c*, where the iudus- 
system, and had the^words^f Ae two languages in corresponding trious natife may purchase, at an easy price, whatever his means 
columns ; for the Manchoo Tartars, like the Chinese, Japaftfese, will afford. Some of t|je shops are limited to one sort of goods, as 
and Coreans, write from top to bottom. As the little volume was dried fish, ropes, basketB,*and shoes, for Jxample ; others contain 
just peering above the edge of its lodging place, it caught the eye an assortment of almost everything that is prelty or useful. I 
of the scholar, who hdid out his hand and demanded a sight of it.® oftSn re^^ed in one where they sold musical instruments, glass 
This demand was immediately complied with, and the book was boltles, in imitation of the European fashion, copper boxes fof 
handed for his learned inspection. It w a book with “ foreign opium, apclalmost a countless variety of articles beSWe. The 
characters,” he remarked^as Sis eye travelled up and down the buyers as they ^ass, stop, gaze awhile, demand the sl^pman's 
columns. « They are Manchoo characters,” Said the stranger, in- price, offer their own. and march off to the next. Ere they have 
terposing. “ They are foreign characters,” rejoined the schrslar, got many paces the shopman colls them back, and makes an 
who, from some defect in the accent, did not catch the sense of the abatement in the original demand, which, being deemed insufficient , 
word#.* The stranger then took a pencil, and wrote upon the is rejected ; and the buyer starts off afresh, but* is immediately 
white metallic^plate used by all these fortune-tellers, they are summoned bark with an announcement of another reduction, and • 
the characters of Taan kteang;* the present emperor of China, after hearing some of the shopman's eulogies, the latter advances a 
As it is customary for natives to af^ilaud a foreigner whenever he trifle upon his first offer, and thus the parties gradually approach 
gets the better of a Chinese iif a matter of scholarship, the stranger each other, ^till the bargain, after much debate, is citlier given up or 
looked round fur a contribution of smiles and acclaims ; but instead completed. There is a great deal of apparent warmth in all this, 
thereof, he saw an agonizing frown upon every face, in the midst but nothing that leaves the bitterness of anger behind, it being 
of an ominous silence. He wondered at first, but upon reflection fully understood that it is the tradesman’s duty to get the highest 
he recollected that he had thus innocently struck upon a string price possible for his goods, and the1[>uy^'8 to obtiin them at the 
that vibrated very harshly in the car of a Chinese. He feels tlnit least cost he is able. It is amusing to see how little girls who 
his prince is the fountain of honour, and is taught to regard him come to spend a few cash for some trifle enter into the spirit of 
as the pattern of all perfection. Merged in good feelings and sen- this practice. As I was one day sitting in the same shop, one of 
timents, he forgets, may be, that the archetype of perfection is a these little maidens, with a child slung at her back, asked the price 
foreigner, n Tartar, and jias been so ever since 1644, when the of some scarlet cord, which exceeding her e.\pectations, she threw 
northern bands overran the country, and added a foreign yoke to it down in a great passion, and Remained stationary fdr some time 
that of despotism. It is such incidents us these that teach us that iu a sullen muse. 1 spoke kindly to her, but was answered with a 
the least sensitive of the people may easily be made to feel the frown. At length a playmate came by, and was instantly pursued 
humiliation of stooping to an alien sway. I had given no offence, by the angry girl, who was too ifleased with the notice of a 
for one of the bystanders came uji as I was asking a Chinaman foreigner to resist the tempratiou of telling her joy lo another. I 
some questions tlie next day, and said a great deal more about my have more than once intimated in these papers^ that whatever 
acquaintahee with Manchoo, Mandarin, and so forth, than I de- afl’ectation may assume in China, young and old, rich and poor, 
served. A short distance from this table some^of fill travelling male or female, are alike infallibly moved with a sort of en- 
dealers in simples usually spread forth their wares. A cloth is cliantmentrihc moment they find themselves the objects of the 
extended upon the ground, some bottles of earthenware, a variety stranger's notice or jomplacency. Another ol> these experienced 
of paper parcels, and a large assortment of pitch plasters are placed buyers came for three cash worth, about one-tbird of a penny, of 
in order upon it. Placards are laid upon the ground, or set up blue dye ; the shopman gave her three spoonfols for her money, 
by the help of a bottle or something of •the sort, which gives the when, after standing u moment in breathless astonishment, she 
spectator an outline of what he has to expect from the vender's demanded, with a shout, whether that was all he meant to *gi^e 
skill and stock. One of these happened to be a man from one of the her ? To appease her he added another spoonful, and off she went 
middle provinces of China, Keenignan, if I understood him rightly, to congratulate herself upon the Bargain she hud made. “ It is 
who, of coarse, used a differen| dialect from that of Macao and naught, naught, saith the buyer ; but when he is gone Ms way ho 
Canton, but who contrived, b> accommodation, to mmee him- boasteth.” • 

self understood by the crowd. I found him, at our first interview. This street terminates in the market-place, where all kinds of 
occupied iu u case of surgery, though, as will presently appear, of vegetable, fish, fowl, and meat a^e sold in ntfbiidancc. In the 
a very hpmble description as to the result. A ^oor sightless man, winter wc have a profusion of oranges, which are sold, when 
charmed with the elocution and fluency of the quacks consented to strippetj^of their peel, to the native for one cash, or the tenth part 
place himself upon a stool that he might nnderfjp an operation for of a jienny. Iu the early part of the summer we see large quanti- 
the recovery of his sight. Tim man of adroitness then cut a seam ties of unripe peaches, plums, and so on, which tlie people, old and 
behind the ear, and squeezei^and rubbed the conch to elicit a young, 3evour very eagerly, for they love a sour taste, and slight 
maximum quantity of blood. As soon as this was over, he, with the unwholesome tendency of such queiAionuble fare. These are 
much apparent eagerness, asked if the patient could see the ligiit, sueceeded by tlie Icichees, a fruit, when fresh, with a transparent , 
who, raising his eyes, rejilied in the negative. The operator, no pulp of very keen acidity, and one that is relished "by the same 
ways abashed, forthwith began to say what he woulfl do for re- acid-loving folks while it lacks both its pro^crasize and flavour, 
vtoring his sight, if certain conditions were first fulfilled, to which In close connexion with this fondness for sour fr'sit, is the Cliina- 
the poor fellow replied at*evc.ry cadence, by saying, ** I have no man’s taste for pickles. All kinds of drupaceous fruit, plums, 
money.” At the further corner of this square we enter a narrow peaches, &c., and every sort of edible root, ginj^er, radish, &c., are 
street filled with shops for the sale of all kinds of vegetables, frftsh preserved in vinegar, and eaten for the sakelif the relish Aey give 
tnd dried fish, with a variety of articles for the use of the Portu- to rice and meat. The vinegar em 2 >loyed for this^purposo has 
ffuese, as well as the Chinaman. It is here we often see the former nothing to recommend it, either in scent or appearance ; and as so 
chaffering for a root or a miserable fish, for many of them are very khid of spice is put into it to flavdur and preseile the fruit 8r root, 
poor, and disdain every kind of manuAl limour. They are, once foreigners feci no temptation to share with the Aativc in the use of 
for all, a wretched set, if we elcept a«few of the better families, this delicacy. Beside, they are not kept in jars or bottles, but 
iuflated on one hand by pride,- and trodden down into the mire of are set forth in tubs well piled, and in prodigious quantities, to 
Ignorance by the domination of a iwarm of prie&ts on the other, attract the uifonteries of the passengert. At the large sho]) for the 
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sale of these tbingSp bard b 7 the residence of the chief haagkit'^atei thtoce get a view of Green Island, situate in the middle of it , the 
I have soaaetimes inquired the name of some particular fruit, and island called the Lapa, and the *)ulla upon the island of Hcang 
received a verj obliging answer, fqr. which 1 presented the master Shan. The hospital of the M^ical Missionary Society, a capa> 
with a copy of the^ew Testament.* The house of the chief ma^ clous and well-built edifice, capable of accommodating two huu- 
gistrate presents a wretched exterior, and might be likened, not dred patients of the in-door class, cwith a lar^e inclosurc end out- 
unfitly, to one of our country workhouses, before such edifices buiMings for the temporary lodgmeiTt of such as come from a 
began to be replaced by*the splendid structures which wo now see distance, and yet have no need of the watchful care of an hospital, 
starting up in various parts of tUb country. The interior is per- In our walks we sometinlea took our path through the narrow and 
haps of a different complexion, for the ladies that live within* its %ong-drawn streets of a Chinese village, vfhere the everlasting 
walls are remarkable for their i^rgeous apparel ; and after I ^ad barking of the curs made a troublesome discord in our attempts to 
the pleatffre of sSeing some fourteen of them in *fficir visit to cultivate a friendly acquaintance with the inhabitants. Some of 
Beale's ^residence, 1 have often asked myself in substance, as 1 the houses are nqat, witlf only on» apegture in front for light and 
passed, where can so much comeliness aqd gaiSty find a proper entrance ; others are less respectable ; and not a few wear a 
lodging in this miserable house of correction ? The beadles and mitjjerable aspect, not so much, perhaps, from the wants of the 
police-officers that used to throng •the door at times were a very inhabitants, as from a disre^rd of cleanliness. But wc do not 
sorry set ; and ft sirikes me, that only the worst of men, who are see worse sights in Macao than we may find any day we chqpse in 
I unable or unwilling to work for a reputable livelihood, will conde- London and all large cities, where the opulence of one class seems 
sceiid to accept such appointments. 1 hage now and then seen an to draw from the resoVees of the other. Yet 1* allow that the 
enorqpous cangue upon the neck of some naughty fellow, who was personal uncleanliness of a CUiincsc is greater than I remembpr to 
condemned to stand certain hours for public scorn. In fact, this have witnessed in any other country where it has been my lot to 
cangue, or wooden collar, is nothing but a sort of moveable pillory, travel. The natural result of this is a brood of cutaneous dis- 
aigi the counterpart of that disgraceful punishment amot^g our orders, which in frequency and assortment are not to be matched 
dbrefathers, happily laid aside in these dayfi of Christian benevo- imffiiy other part of the woiLd, if wc except Arabia, which seems 
lence. The cangue is sometimes worn by • Chinese culprit for a to have beeu the cradle of many of those disorders which infe&t 
month at a time ; and as the hand cannot be put to the mouth, the Europeans. After crossing a bridge composed of single slabs of 
wearer must be fed by others. granite twenty feet long, wc make our way by the head of the inner 

I once saw some of these sorry rogues of officers leading away harbour towards the village of Mongha, and pass a small guard- 
a poor fellow by a chain round his neck, from whose mouth the house on our way. We have occasionally stopped here to tail: 
blood was streaming. I looked on the crowd to see what pity with the inmates, who were always a merry stjt of fellows. The 
such a spectacle might raise in tlie bosoms of those who looked wife of the principal was, like many of her countrywomen, dem- 
on, but could observe few traces of genuine passion. Some said, headed, sober , and quick of apprehension. \V hen the strangers 
«Heis a bad man, and has been dealing in opium," a crime of expressed themselves imperfectly, or with a wrong accent, she 
which, perhaps, only a few shopmen in Macao could plead guilt- caught their meaning, and kindly set them right. Tin' 

less, and yet ‘no one seemed to fed for the criminal. He had been weapons consisted of various kinds of pikes, which made a for- 
beaten upon tl» mouth with a flat piece of bamboo, perhaps to midable appearance ; but the more terrible an instrument is in 
• the number of sixty blows, that he might have something in the figure, the less effective is it in use. Leaving the guard-house on 
shape of pain and anguish to digest in the loathsome den of a our right, Ve pui^suc our way by a paved road towards the Barrier. 
Cbiiiese prison. How happy would China be were Christian legis- and pass under the shelter of a hill well covered with trees and 
latioii to cast only b ray or two of its benign .influences upon the shrubs, in the midst of which stands a neglected temple thi.t 
judicial proceedings and the prison-discipline in that country ! At affords a lodging to the forlorn and houseless beggar. And now 
another time I witnessed a sight of a less revolting character— I speak of beggars, 1 am reminded that not far from this sjiot I 
nay^one in which sympathy was fain ‘to take a pleasurable part, threw some copper pieces* to one, who seeing that I had mingled 
A native was bent upon going into the gootang's (a magistrate’s) a piece of silver with them by mistake, spontaneously brought it 
hall, to state his own view of a certain case, which a large crowd back again. Before we reach the peninsuic on which the barrier 
of officers were determined to prevent. The man struggled to get stands, we cross the area of a Buddhist temple, whcie, save at day- 
forward, but the officers thrust him back, tore his clothes, and faU, wli^ the drum beats for vespers, all is stillness and Iran- 
ploughed deep furrows wii his flesh with their long nails — those quillity. It is a line of buildingsjn front, which are sacred, with 
emblem! of idleness. This usage daunted not his courage a many domiciles behind, and is delightfully shaded by Indian fig- 
whit; and what wts a great deal better, did not ruffle his temper, trees. A charming spot for the operations of some two or three 
The conscientious feeling that he was right seemed to animate zealous missionaries who, instead of living in listless apathy and 
him with a apontaneous cheerfulness, and lighted up a |mile in dreaming untyincem like the priests of Buddh, would*give them- 
his face that was a great contrast to the angry scowl of his oppo- selves to the work of instructing the poor people around them, 
nents. Before we take leave of the magistrate’s dwellin|, let us who would soon rejoice at the change, ^or the least instructed 
say a word about the Chinaman’s tail, which seems to have a closer among the natives have sense enl:jgh to observe the difference 
relation to the bench and*the prison-house than anticipation might between tliose who live for themselves, and those who live and act 
• have led us tp conjecture, unaided by experience. 'When an to- mainly for the good of others. If once the arm of despotic power 
jured or an offended person bos a mind to bring the object of his be broken, there will be iio*^ field for missionary efforts like that 
displeasure to justieg per compendium, by a short cut, he seizes of China. 1. long to see that preliminary effected. The isthmus 
him by the queu» and hales him, amidst uproar and noise, directly whereon the barrier stands is soft and sandy, save where the tread 
to the magistrate’s house. When a police-runner would secure of frequent passengers has reduced a certain line to a compara- 
the flying culprit, lie grasps the unlucky tail, and escape is next tive hardness. It is on this narrow neck of land that the foreign 
to impoftibl^ for thef prisoner can neither fight nor run. It has inbkbitants of Macao, both male and female, display their horse- 
been my lot to witness this in several instances, and 1 have taken manship. In this exercise they are never joined by Chinese, for 
occasiop to tell the ^yltanders that this peen, or tail, was a very the native horses seen in the south are an ill-groomed and badly- 
bad thin^, and that'a man had j^ltter cut it off than live in dangir conditioned race of axymals, tfnd would therefore make a sorry 
of such humiliating usage. The tail, 1 have somewhere said, is figure by the side of the gfaceful and high-mettled steeds used by 
the badge of slavery; but here we see it is not only the badge, foreigners.* The governor's stud fit Canton may have something 
but a very convenient instrument of the same. more sightly, since he has a veterinary surgeon to look after their 

After passing the magistrate’s office a few paces, we find our- health, and who sent me a book on the treatment of disorders 
selves upon one of the quays of the inner harbour, and from i incident to this noble animal, written by his own hand, and 
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altogether the result of his own experience. This neck of land 
IS crossed by a wall, with som^hing like a tower in the middle, 
perforated by a wide door, which is guarded by two large pieces 
of ordnance. The garrison is compoaed of about sixty men, who 
live in dwellings bthind the wall, and are in their outward bearing, 
whatever their prowess may be, but a poor apology for sJftiers. 
Such a group of ugly fellows it was not my chance to see in any 
other spot in the so^th of China. The natives entertain a strong 
opinion as to the correspondence between the lineaments of tie 
outward and inwards man, for on their stage they never allow a 
person with an Unfavoured visage to dg a well -beseeming act. A 
part of this wall was oiAe bToken down, wliiah tempted a com- 
panion of mine to take a look behind it. * This aroused the at- 
tention of the watchmen, who from the top of another part^f the 
wall upbraided the strangers for their temerity ; and to impress 
thcAiv with proper sentiments of respect, sent one of their cham- 
pions to display his activities before them. This personage threw 
himself into a variety of menacing attitudes, looked ^fiercely, and 
accompanied each remarkable cfolution of body by something 
between a bark and a shou!. At this his admirers laughed aloud, 
as if noise had been a proper substitute for blows. 1 observed his 
movements long enough to satisfy myself that nothing but show 
was intended, and then turned and left him in the full enjoytneut 
of all the honours he had won. In our way back we pass again, on 
the other side, the village of Mongha, w'hich is fairly seated in a 
grove, though the tenements and the aspect of the tenants ill 
accord with such a rural scene. Here, again, we see a temple, 
within a large area, well shaded by trees, and liiicly situated 
for contemjdatiou and retirement. A few priests, with iheir clean 
shaven heads, may always be seen, who spend their hours in 
thouglitless silence or in unmeaning chit-chat. After quitting the 
village, we usually cross a pleasant expanse of rice-fields, studded 
with here and there a cottage. At one of these lived a dropsical 
patient of mine, who, after lie was cured of the complaint, never 
forgot ^hc debt he owed to his benefactor. A friend said to him 
many months after his recovery, “ You are well ji^w ; Ah,"' 

said^ie, “ thanks to the gentleman.” If we jxrefer another route, 
we pass through a lane walled high by nature’s own materials, en- 
counter the glancing butterfly, and listen to the Barsli notes of the 
evening shrike, as he summons his companions to seek a shelter 
/or the night among the recesses of a grove that clusters upon the 
slope of a distant hill. At this hour we meet not a few specimens 
of British fair, some mounted upon horses, some wafted in the 
capacious and elegant sedan of China, and many who have a taste 
for exercise, afoot ; among them many of the generous sons of 
our favoured isle, in whom Ae poor native rarely mis^s a bene- 
factor. * 

A troop of Macao Portuguese presents a scope for the phy- 
siognomist ot no ordinary interest ; for^ from the fashion of 
internnai^ing with natives of aH couiitrig^, the Macao people 
have blended all the varieties of the human race, so that a lec- 
turer might select vueh a troop for the tbgme of his discourse, 
and point out one by oqp all the chief characteristics of the 
different families of manlrtnd. He w'ould not lack matter for 
entertainment, for a man must be very sad indeeij who could look 
on such a motley sisterhood withojut feeling a strong propensity 
to laugh. Now and then we see a bevy or group of Chinese 
gentlemen from the north of China ; these are distinguished by 
their love of recreation, and by the shrike or butcher-bird, which 
they carry upon a crosf in their hands. The bird is like ours, re- 
markable for its spirit ; and, as wc see in China, not less so for 
its docility. It is this that has rendered it a great pet, thdugh it 
is commonly accqped of eating its own father and mother ; which 
]s a fable, 1 take it, as it feeds on lizards, worms, and other ver- 
min, In a wild stotc, db for as l*have h^d an opportunity* of ob-’ 

serving. * 

On our return, we win*! along* through sbady^alleys, over a 
green lawn, and so on till we reach the front street of Macao, 
where a ntoon-iliAped range of buildings makes a very goodly 


figure, ani shows what an immense advantage the architecture of 
the West has over that of China, wherever either effeci or accom- 
modation is concerned. Bui:«herc we pause ; and we may also 
intimate here, that two or three papers more will bring this series 
on ** Chifla and the Chinese ” to a close. 

aAecdote of nrRNs. 

,When Robert Bums was a very young lad, he had happened at 
an ale-l^ouse to fall into a company consisting of several sectarians 
Slid members of the Episcopal aftd Presbyterian Church. When 
warm witl^otations, tliey entered upon a keeb dcbatt^i^out their 
respective persuasions, and were upon the point of using argu- 
ments more foihible than words, when Burns said, (Kmllemen, 
it has now been twic^ my hap to see the doctrines of peace made 
the cause of contention ; 1 must tell you liow the matter was settled 
ajnong half-a-dozen of honest women, over a bun of caudle, after 
a baptism. They were as different in opinion, Aid each as tough 
in disputation, as you are, till a wife, that had said not a word, spoke , 
up — * Kimniers, ye ai^ u* for letting folk hae but ae road to heeven. 
Its a puir place that has but ae gale til’t. There’s mair than four 
gaits to ilka bothy in Highlands or Lowlands, aud it’s no rtkuYiy to 
say tlier’a but ae gait to the mansions of the blessed.’ ” The dis- 
putants of the ale-house were silenced, and Burns le^ the conver- 
satibn to the merrimenCs of carlings over their cups of caudlt^ 


j ■ THE HARP. • 

‘ A GHOST 8TORY. 

The secretary and bis young wife were yet in the gay .ind glitter- 
ing spring of life. Neillicr interest nor a mere passing inclinatioa 
had united them. No ; love, arJeut, long-tried love had been the 
seal of their union. They had early become ac^juaiiited with 
each other’s sentiments ; but the delay of Sellner’s preferment had 
constrained him to put off the completion of his wishes. At length 
he received his appointment, and the next Sunday he led his true 
love, as his wife, to his new dwelling. After the long and con- 
strained day.s of congratulation and of family fq^stivals, they could 
at length enjoy the fair evening in cordial solitude, undisturbed by 
any third person. Plans for their future lite, Scllner’s flute, and 
Josepha^ harp, filled up those hours, which only appeared too 
short for the loveyi ; and the sweet harmony of their tones was to 
them a fair prelude of their future days. One evening, they had 
enjoyed themselves so long with their musig, that Josepha began 
to complain of the headadhe. She had concealed an indisposition 
which she had experienced in the morning from her Aixious 
consort, and an, at first, unimportant attack of fever wa.s, by the 
I excitement of the music and tue exertion of the mind, the more 
increased, as she had from her youth suflhred raucb from weak 
nerves. She now concealed it no longer from her husband, but 
anxiously sent Sellner after a physician. He came, treated the 
matter as a trifle, and proinise^l that she woilJd be much better in 
the morning. Hut, after an extremely restless night, during 
whic\^ she was constantly delirious, the physician found poor 
Josepha in a state which had all the symptoms of strong nervous 
fever^^ He employed all the proper means, but Joseplm’s illness 
got daily worse. 

On the ninth day, Josepha hersetf felt that her weak nerves 
•ivould no longer sustain this malady ; indeed, the physician had 
already mentioned it to Sellner before. She knJw, herselt, tlint 
her last hour was come, and with tranquil ^rejigrfation she awaited 
her fate. • 

“ Dear Edward,” said she to her husband, as she drew him for 
the last time to her breast, ** with deep reg%et do I leave this fair 
earth, in which I have found thee, and fifund true hap jiness in thy 
love ; but now I may no longer remain happy in^hine arms, yet 
shall Josepha’s love still hover o’er thet, as thy good angel, until 
wc meet again on high ! ” • f • • 

Having said this, she sank Sack, and fifll asleep for ever ! It 
was nine o’clock in the evening. What Sellner suffered was inex- 
pressible ; he struggled long for life ; the shock had destroyed his 
health ; and when, after many weeks’ iUness he recovered, there 
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tiu no more the strength of youth in his limbs ; he sdak inti a 
hollow mehtncholy, and evidently faded away. A deep sadness 
took place of his despair, and a silent sorrow hallowed the memory 
of his beloved ! He had Josepha*8 chamber left in the same state 
ia which it was before her death. On a work-table lay hf r needle- 
work, and in the corner was her harp, silent and untouched. 
Every evening did Sellnei^go on a pilgrinpigfb to this sanctuary of 
his love, took his flute, leaned, assn the times past of his happi- 
ness, on the window, and breathed, in mournful tones, his regrit 
fot the beloved shade ! t * ^ 

Once he^itood thus, lost in fancy, in Josepha’s cllAnher. A 
elear moonlight night wafted to him its gentle breescs through the 
open win^w, and from a neighbouring castle tow^r the watchman 
called the hour of nine — the harp woke its tones again, as if 
■wept by the breath of a spirit. Stjj^angely surprised, he let his 
flute he still, andiwi.h it ceased the echo of the harp. He sang 
^ now with deep emotion Josepha’s favourite air ; and Jouder and 
stronger did the strings resound the mclo|||y, while their tones 
accorded ii) perfect unison ! He sank in joyous emotion on tiie 
earth, ^nd spread his arms to embrace the beloved shade. i)nd- 
denly he felt himself breathed on, as if by the worm Breath of 
sprii^, and a'pale and glimmering light flew over him ! .Strui^Iy 
inspired, he called out, « 

I know thec^ beloveds, shade of my sainted Josepha ! Thou 
didst promise to hover o'er me with thy love, and that promise 
thou hast fulfilled. 1 feel thy breath — thy kisses on my lip ; 1 
feel myself embraced by thy glory ! ” 

With deeper bliss he swzed anew the flute ; and the harp 
sounded again, but yet lower and lower, until its whispers dissolved 
in distant and indistinct sounds ! • 

Sellner's whole faculties were powerfully excited by the appari- 
tion of this evening ; he threw himself, restless, on his bed, and in 
his feverish dreams the whispers of the harp yet called on him 
again. He awoke late ; and harasK<;d with the phantasies of the 
night, he felt his whole being wondrou.^ly affected ; and a voice 
was olive in him, which was the anticipation of a speedy dissolu- 
tion, and which indicated the victory of the soul over the body. 
With infinite desire he awaited the evening, and passed it in 
Josepha's chamber. , ^ 

He had already lulled himself into u sweet dream by means of 
his flute, when it stru^ nine — and scarcely had the last stroke 
of the clock echoed, when the harp begaa to sound softly, until at 
length St vibrated in full accord. As his flute ceased, the spirit 
tones ceased with it ; the pale iind glimmering light flew over him 
again, and in his bliss lie could onl^ utter the words, 

** Josepluk! Josepha ! take me to thy faithful breast ! " 

For the present, the liar^) took leave with the light .*ind trem- 
bling tones, till its whispers again were lost in low and trembling 
sounds \ « 

Strangely affected by the occurrences of the evening, Sellner, as 
befbre, tottered back to his chamber. His faithful servant was 
alarmed with the appearance of his master, ami hastened, not- 
withstanding his orders to the contrary, to the physician, who 
was, st the same time, an old friend of Scllucr’s. He foun(f him 
with an ottack of fever of th^same symptoms as Josepha had, hut 
of far stronger kind. The fever increased considerably throughout 
thV night, durinf^ which he continually raved of Josepha and of the 
luirp. In the mbrning he was more composed ; for the great 
struggle was over, ank Ife felt, clearly, tliut his dissolution was at 
hand, though the pliysician did not perceive it. 

The patient disclosed to his friend what had taken place on both 
evenings ; |hd no opposition of the cool-minded man could bring 
him from his oj^nion. As the evening came on, be grew yet 
weaker, and begged, with trembling voice, to be carried to Josepha's 
chamber. This was doi|;. With infinite serenity he gazed arJund, 
hailed its fair recollections with silffnt tears, and spoke calmly, 
but firmly, of the hour of nine, as the time of his death. The 
decisive moment approached, and he desired all to quit his chamber, 
a(ter he had bid them (arewelli except the physician, who periisted 


in remaining. The ninth hour at length sounded hollow from the 
castle tower ; Sellner's face was tr^formed, and a strong impulse 
glowed on his pallid countenance f* 

** Josepha," he cried, as if impelled by Heaven, ^Josepha, hail 
me yet once more on my departure, Ahat 1 may feel thee near, and 
may scrercome death by thy love 1" ^ 

Then rang the strings of the harp in tones loud and brilliant as 
the songs of victory, and ewer the departing one waved a glim- 
nauing light. « 

"Icome! I come!" he said, and sank back, struggling for 
life. 

Yetlow^cr and lower ran^the tones of Ijic harp ; his last strength 
was now exhausteef by convulsion, and as he departed, the harp- 
strings broke at once, as if tom by a spirit’s hand ! 

The physician, trembling, clo^^ed the eyes of the deceased (who, 
notwithstanding his contest with death, lay as in a gentle sluiqbsr,) 
and lelt the house in deep emotion. For a long time, he was unable 
to dismiss frpm his minc^ the impression of this sc&nc ; and ht* 
observed a strict silence as tes^ihe last moments of his friend ; 
until at length, in an hour of social confidence, he imparted to 
some friends the occurrence of this evening, and at the same tiu»e 
showed them the harp, which he had received as a last legacy 
fron^tlie deceased.-^/Vom tiie German of Kovner. 

INTELLECTUALITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

NO. II. 

"But it is not only liorsiw that are ill trmled. There is that 
poor little inferior beast, the ass, that nppqars to be consigned, by 
general consent, to all the wrongs that the lowest of the human 
race may inflict ; the urchin's sport, the tinker's drudge. sup- 
pose, besides the cross marked on his withers, the reason why it 
has been considered a religious animal is its patieut endurance of 
contumely and injury ; and is he a fool for that ? No ; 1 t^uk lie 
deserves credit for il ; and if the truth were known, J|^|te 4 >flen 
mure wit than his master. I have read of a man 
to teach an uls* Grepk. There are two-legged fellu^^^^r^oc 
knows, crammed with Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and ye-t they 
are downright donkeys. .Tohn Wesley tell.') of an ass that, while 
he was preaching,, walked gravely up to the door of the chapel, 
stood stock-still, put forward his long ears, and remained in a poi/l 
turc of pious uttcnliou all thB time of the sermon. 1 myself once 
saw something like that. 

" I was nt a country church in Munster : there was a large con- 
gregation, the day was sultry, and all tlie windows were open to let 
in the air ; and the minister was in, the middle of his sermon, 
which was fouddy in doctrine, prosy in its compo.sition, and a! to- 
gether mighty soporific ; when, lo ! an ass that was grazing in the 
churchyard, put in his head and ears through the window, just 
opposite the pulpit, and set up a long and loud bray. The pffect 
of the double dqicourse was irresistible. Laughter could not be 
controlled, until all were brought back to seriousness by seeing the 
minister's wife carried out in a faintinf^ fit. 

" I assert, that were you to make Ourselves acquainted witli 
asses you would find them clever enough. 1 once purchasod an ass 
for amusemSnt of my children. 1 did not allow him to be 
cudgelled, and he got something better to graze on than thistles. 
W^hy, I found hipi more knave than fool ; his very cleverness was 
my plague. My ass, like the king's fool, proved the ablest animal 
about the place ; and, like others, having more wit than good 
manners, he was for ever not only going, but leading other cattle, 
into mischief. There was not a gate about the place but he would 
open— ‘there was not a fence but he would climb. Too often he 
awoke me of a summer’s morning, braying for sheer wantonness, 
«n the middle of my field^of wheat. 1 was obliged to part with 
him and get a pony, merely Vecause he was too cunning to be 
kept. 

" I could relate some curious instances of their memory for 
persons and places^ and their attachment to individuals— >1 shall 
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allude but to two ; one, the well-known story of Captain Dundas’s 
ass, that he had shipped from Gibraltar to Malta ; and wh^n a 
storm came on, when far on their voyage, and the vessel was in 
such danger that all the live-stotfk was thrown overboard, the ass 
swam to shore at Cape de Gat, and in an incredibly short space of 
time made his way over the rivers and mountains of the Honda 
for two hundred miles, %ntif he found himself standing M the 
door of his master's stable at Gibraltar. But this is a hook- 
story, and the thing happened 'far a w^y. I shall tell you what 
f know of an ass. ^ There is ii lady resident in a parish whe|p 
I WHS for some years minister. She is the most tender- 
hearted of the liumpn race; her tenderness, though a general 
feeling, is principally confined to the jower animals : I am dis- 
posed to think, that ifiii'TurI*cy or Iiidja, she would leave all her 
worldly goods to endow an hospital fur deSerted, disowned, and 
abused animals. Well, this lady yas walking along the road* and 
she met a train of tinkers proceeding towards Connaught, and one 
tall;*taTi' skinned, black.haired, curly-polled fellow, in all the ex- 
cited cruelty of drunkenness, was belabouring his ass's sides with 
a blackthorn cudgel. This was too much^formy friend. She first 
r.-itcd the man for his barbarity ; might as well have scolded 
Be(']7.i;biib. She then coaxed the ruffian, and asked him would he 
sell tlie creature, which he consented at once to do, asking of 
rours<* three times the common price. You may judge of th^ joy 
i>f this umiuhle woman, when the beast, now her own ass, fvas 
relieved from its panniers, allowed to roll about in the dust, and 
graze ut liberty. For a long time she kept him perfectly idle, 
until he recovered his spirits ; then he became troublesome, and 
would break hi.s bonds, and used to go a braying and curvetting, 
and seeking fur asinine society, all over the country. Idleness is, 
certainly, after all, a bad, thing for asses as well as men ; and so 
this cajjricious fellow found it ; for shortly a tinker (perhaps tlie 
very one who sold it) stole it ; and for three or four years there 
were no tidings of the ass, until one day, as his kind mistress was 
t.'iking her usual walk along the road, she saw a man urging along 
ail ass, straining and bending under a heavy-laden cart. 

Now the moment my friend came near, there was an evident 
alteration HI the deportment of the ass ; immediate!}^ ^e ears that 
were but ju&t now banging listlessly over its tyes were cocked, 
and its head elevated in the air, and raising its voice more like a 
laugh than a bray, it urged itself under its heavy Ibad into a trot, 
nnd came and laid its snout on the shoulders of*tbe lady, who at 
ontii, and not until now, recognised her long-lost property, which 
she had again to ])urchasG at a high price. It is many years since 
that occurred ; the beast is alive, and so is the lady. 1 hope it 
won't be her lot to see in it that rare spectacle — a dead ass. 

There is another domestic animal, that, 1 tliiiik, has not got fair 
play from man, and that is a gs)ose. If we want to writs down a 
mark of contempt agaltist the intellect of a man, we say 
he is an Ass ; if we would proceed in our lowering designation, we 
as.^e.rt he is a Goose. Now, wild or tame, 1 hold that geese arc not 
t') be si^eered at. The wild ore the^most wa^y of all that take 
wing— see *how aloft the flock soars — observe with ^hat beautiful 
mathematical precisioi\ the order of flight is kept — listen to the 
voice of direction or of warn^g that the sentinel keeping in ad- 
vance every now and then giv^ out — look how each bird in turn 
takes the leadership, and how the one relieved assu^pes his regular 
jiositioii in the rear ; let no one venture to tell me that there is^ot 
considerable intelligence in these animals : every one knows how 
watchful geese are even in their domesticated state ;«every school- 
boy has learned how they saved the Roman Cajiitol. 1 must tell 
you, amongst many aneedates I know of geese, one that (;amc under 
my own observation : when a curate in the county of Kildare, my 
next neighbour was a worthy man who carried on thecotton-printing 
business, and who, though once in very prosperous circumstances, 
was now, in consequence of a change in the times, very poor ; in 
his miiUjard was a gandiA: who hacf been thfre 40 years ; he wal the 
finest, the largest bird of his kind I l^er saw, his watchfulness 
was excessive ; no dog could eQual him in vigilance, nAther could 
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any dog be more fi^ce in attacking strangers and beggars ; he 
fo{iowed Ins old master wherever he went, and at his command 
would fly at any man or beast ; and with his bill, wing^ and feet 
he could and would hurt severely. Whenever my nejghboor paid 
me a visit, the gander alwaygtitcompanied him, and as 1 was literal 
of oats, and had besides one or two geese in my yard, he would, 
before his master rose in the morning, come up and give me a call ; 
but neither the oats nor the blandishments of the feathered fair 
could keep him long away, andjie soon solemnly stalked back to 
hi^ proper station at the mill. Well, year after year 1 waa ptf • 
fecting aiy friendship with Toby |he gander, and certainly had^a 
sSkre in h^steem, when one winter, after having be|n confined 
to the house with a severe cold, I, in passing through tbeViill-yord, 
inquired for my ifriend, whom I could nowhere see. * Ob, sir,' 
says the man, and he ^as about the place as long as Toby him- 
self, ‘Toby's gone.' — ‘Gone where?' ‘Oh, w dead.'— ‘How 
do^d?’ ‘Why we eat him fbr our Christmas ^dinner.' ' £al 
him 111* 1 think 1 have been seldom in the course of my life 

more astonished and idiocked ; positively I would have given them 
a fat cow to eat, could *1 have saved poor Toby; but so it was. 
Upon inquiry, I found out that the poor gentleman had not^eana 
to buy hiSiChristmas dinner ; that he was too proud to go in debt ; 
and, determined as he was to give his people a meat dinner, poor 
Tob/fell a sacrifice to proud poverty. While honouring the ifian 
for his independence, I confess 1 nearer ^uld look on him after- 
wards without a sen^ of dislike ; 1 did not eithe Axpect or desire 
that he should sutler as he who slew the albatross, (who has not 
read Coleridge's Ancient Mariner ?) but 1 was sure he would not 
be the better in this world or the next for killing the gand 

“ 1 have been favoured with the following anecdote of a goose, 
by Mr. Thomas Grubb : — ^ , 

“ At the fiour-milU of Tiibbcrakcena, near Clonmel, while in 
the possession of the late Mr. Newbold, there was a goose, which 
by some accident was left solitary, without mate or offspring, 
gander or goslings. Now it happened, as is common, that the 
miller's wife had set a number* of duck eggs under a hen, which, 
in course of due time, were incubated ; and of courlethe ducklings, 
as soon us they came forth, ran with natural instinct to the water, 
and the Iwi was in a sad pucker ; her maternity urging her to 
follow the brood, and her selfishness disposing her to keep on dry 
land. In the meaAwhile, up sailed the goose, and with a noisy 
gabble, which certainly (being interpreted) meant. Leave them to 
my care, she swam up and down with the flKicklinga ; and when 
they were tired of their aquatic excursion, she consigned them to 
the care of the hen. The next morning down came again the 
ducklings to the pond, and there#vas the goose waiting for them, 
and there stood the hen in her great fiustration. On thi| occasion 
we are not at all sure that the goose invited the hen, observing her 
maternal trouble ; but it t.v a fact, that sift, being near the shore, 
the ben jumped on her back, and there sat, t]^e ducklings swim- 
ming, and the goose and hen after them, up and down the pond. 
And this was not a solitary event ; day after day the hen was seen 
on boai^ the goose, attending the ducklings up and down in perfect 
conteutednesB and good-humour — numbers of people coming to 
witness* the circumstance, which continued until the ducklings, 
coming to days of discretion, required no longer the joint guardian- 
ship of the goose and hen. 

While this paper was passing through the pres 4 ^ a lady sup- • 
plied me with the following anecdote of a goo.se, which, she assures 
me, can be depended on. I have every confiiftnce in her credi- 
bility. A goose — not a gander — in the farm-yarll of a gentleman, 
was observed to take a particular liking t]} her owner. This 
attachment was so nn common, and so mar)j;ed, that all ^out the 
house and in the neighbourhood took notice cf ilo; and conse- 
quently the people, with the propensity they have to give nick- 
x^mes, snd with the sinister mqtivc, perhapst of expresfiog their 
sense of the weak understanding (d the man, (ailed him Qooaur. 
Alas ! for his admirer — the goose's true love did not yet run 
smooth ; for her master, hearing of the ridicule cast upon him, to 
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■btte her fondness, insisted on her being jpcked up in the poultry, 
yard. Well, shortly after, he goes to the adjoining town^to attyd 
petty sessions, and in the middle of his business what dMS he nel 
but sometSing wonderfully warm and soft rubbing against his leg, 
and on looking down he saw his goaae, with neck protmded, while 
quivering her wings in the fulness of enjoyment, looking up to 
him with unutterable fondness. This was too mudh for his 
patience or the bystanders* good manners ;«for while it set them 
wild with laughter, it urged him to do a Meed he should ever be 
ashamed of ; for, twisting his thong*whip about the goose*a neck, 
he swung her round and round until he supposed her dq^, and 
tlfeu he cast her on the adjoining dunghill. Not ver^ong aftee, 
Mr. GooSlIV was seized with a severe illness, which brought him 
to the veqge of the grave ; and one day, when slpwly recovering, 
and allowed to recline in the window, the •first thing he saw was 
hie goose, sitting on the grass, and looking with intense anxiety at 
him. *rhe effect oi^him was most adarming. * What 1 ' says he, 
is this cursed bira come back to life, and am I, for my sins, to be 
* haunted in this way ? * * Oh ! father I ^^^says hiif daughter, 

* don’t speak so hardly of the poor bird. £!ver since your illness 
it has sit there opposite your window — ^it scarcely takes any food.’ 
Passion, prejudice, the fear of ridicule, all gave way befqfc a sense 
of gratitude |pr this unalterable attachment. The poor bird was 
imilediately taken notice of— treated, froih henceforth, with great 
kindness ; and, for all I kjow, goose and gookey are still bound in 
as close ties as iHan and bird can be. < 

** Figs, also, are in my opinion Ill-used and slandered animals : 
if men are dirty, debased, and ignorant, they are called a swinish 
multitude. But 1 hold there is no animal cleaner in its habits 
than a pig ; they arc debased, it is true, but man has done it by 
bad breeding ^ and as to igiionmcc,^! utterly deny the charge : no, 
quite the reverse, they are most intelligent ; no inferior animal, 
neither dog, horse, nor cow, makes his own nest as does the pig ; 
their senses arc so acute that they foresee better than any other 
animal the changes of the weather : and 1 am sure y all must 
have observed how they carry strawln their mouths to wake them- 
selves comfortable when they see the storm approaching. 

^ To be sure such intellectual qualities are only observable in 
those of the race that are allowed to come to years of discretion, 
as in sows ; for by our modem breeding we fatten and kill off pigs 
before they come of kge. The Dublin Societies and other agricul- 
tural bodies have much to answer for in this way, encouraging a 
precocity, in fattening up cliildisU pigs before their iulellectuals are 
expai^d^^d . in this way we are condemned to eat bad pork and 
worse bacon. Why, when 1 observe at one of our catMe-shows a 
huge unwieldy bag of blubber, a j^oor apoplectic young thing, that 
can scarcely walk or breathe for very plethora — sirs, it is no more like 
an oldbrisAy, high -backed, long-legged, sharp-snouted grunter, such 
ufi erewhile 1 used to seetn Munster, and such asl have lately ob- 
servedin Germany, than an Irish spalpeen is to a London alderman. 
Now suppose that £l 1 of you ladies were cut off in your teens, what 
would become of the educated intellect, the judgment, the wisdom, 
the wit, the learning, you liave exhibited in your morOfinature 
life ? So it is with pigs. By the intentional degradation of man, 
and by the greedy knife, they are not allowed the developpient of 
intellectuality. Still, after all, they are cunning creatures, and 
they know both friends aftd foes. Ilave you ever seen, for if you 
•have not 1 h^ve, when a certain functionary, whose business it<s 
to put rings in pigs* snouts, and perform other rather dis- 

agreeable to thecreat!^ — when becomes sounding his horn, every 
pig in the place goes off to hide. There is no animal which knows 
its home and loves it more : you will see them going forth in the 
morning to look for Vood, and coming home in the evening. Have 
you not iben at a cabiif-door how imploringly poor Mack asks to 
get in ; what different notes of entreaty it uses ? and sometimes it 
stands scolding ft>r admission, as much as to say * J udy, agra, why 
won’t yotif let MR i|l to my sum^br, seeing that I’m the boy thax 
pays the rint.’ I Enow no animal that shows such sympathy in 
the sufferings of its fellows, and it is very capable of attachment ; 


it is also often beloved. Peter Pindar tells of the passionate sor- 
row of an English lord for the loss of a favourite pig, and he con. 
soldi him in the following pathetic^itrain : 

O ! wipe those tears i^round and big, 

Nor waste in sighs your procious wind ; 

You've only lo^ a single pig. 

Your wife and son arcnloft behind. 

4 

** Riave also heard a pitiful poem of a poor Galway weaver on 
the death of his pig. Now you must know that in Galway pigs 
are kept in the top floors dl the houses, and that many are littered, 
r&red, fattened, killed, salted, and made intd bacon without ever 
touching the ground— living this way they h^ to pay the rent of 
the garret ; — it*s well for you 1 don’t recollect more than the fol. 
lowing stanza 

Poddy Bioko the weaver had a little pig, 

• The pig was little because it was not big ; 

This pig was sick add like to die. 

Which made poor Paddy and his wife to cry. ^ ^ 

Now this, if not so elegant, is not so tedious as the poem of 
the two thousand lines which some one wrote on pigs, the beauty 
of which consisted in this, that it was all written in Latin hexa- 
meters, and every word began with a P. (This poem is entitled 
* Pugna Porcorum.’) An Italian abbot has also written a poem in 
praise of pigs, and he calls upon Apollo and all the muses to assist 
him*in celebrating their virtues. Now this itrodiiction is in great 
estimation with the peo{ile who love their swine, and let them live 
on to an age of discretion, and the pig returns the love lavished on 
it. An English traveller in South Italy describes the pigs running 
out on the roads to meet their respective owners as they come 
from their work in the fields, and declares himself much amused 
by the mutual caresses that passed betwt^n man and pig on the 
occasion : in that country they are employed to Imnt for and set 
truffles, which grow under ground *, they have been known also 
to set partridges. The late learned and good Dr. Brinkley. 
Bishop of Cloyue, used to tell an iatereating anecdote of one of 
his pigs. In the farm-yard, a person appointed for that purpose 
used to give corn to the turkeys at a certain place, and the pig 
observing tjjiig, took rare diligently to attend ; and though his 
snout did not seenr well adapted for picking up grains of oats, yet 
Muck beat the turkeys all to nothing, and contrived to get the 
largest share. This the henwife seeing, took a dirty advantage, 
and had, on the following day, the pig locked up, while the tur- 
keys were being fed. On his enlargement ho hastened off to 
the feeding-ground, but theTc were neither oats nor turkeys. So 
off he set, found out where the dock of turkeys was, and drove 
them before him as a shepherd would bis sheep, until he had them 
at the usual spot, and there he kept them the whole day, not one 
would he^ allow to budge, expecting that old Molly would come 
with her sieve of oats. » 

1 shall trouble you with but one story about cows; it came 
within my knowledge this summer ; the circumstance occurred to 
one of my own. I^m in the habit every year of buying, two or 
three Kerrys;«they are the lindest little creatures in Ihc world, 
they pay very well^ and though wild at firft, they become under 
proper treatment exceedingly gentle^ and familiar : when I buy 
them, I always choose from the hedtt and born ; I pick out those 
I consider to have good countenances. Last year I was very 
lucky in the three I bought ; they became in a short time great 
pets ; I generally go out in tie morning before breakfast, and they 
always meet me at the gate of the pasture, expecting to have their 
beads scratched and be spoken to ; one in particular, a quaint 
crumpledy-homed little lassie, used to^ put her snout into my 
pocket, like a dog, to look for bread and potatoes, which 1 generally 
brought with me ; her breath was so sweet, and large eyes so 
placid, that I was almost tempted to be of the humour of the man 
who loved to kisa hia cow. Well, there wu a awing-awong in 
this <leld, and my Kerry lass, who was inordinately enrious, seeing 
my young ladies swingingi thought, I suppose, she might take a 
swing hersekT. Be this ss ibmay, diue day about noon, a constant 
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and loud lowing of cows was heard at the gate nearest the house, 
and my brother, who was within, hearing the uniisaal and coli> 
tinned noise, went out to see whjit was the matter ; as soon as lie 
came to the gate he saw two of ^he Kerry cows very uneasy, but 
not the third, so he proceeded into the grounds, and as he went 
the cows followed him, still lowing, until he arrived at the farthest 
end of the lend, when he s^w Bay pet, the third Kerry, entangled 
in the rope of the swing, and caught by her head and horns, ^ere 
she must have been soon strangled if not relieved ; the moment 
my brother extricated her, the lowing *of the others ceased. I 
could not learn that ihy Kerry fair one ever after attempted th? 
humours of a Swiug>s^'ong. 

“ Of cats, time does not allow me to say much; but this I must 
aftirm, that they are misrepresdhted, and often tiie victims of pre- 
judice. It is strictly maintained that they hatVo little or no aficc- 
tion for persons, and that their partialities are coulined to plfices. 

1 have known many .Instances of the reverse. When leaving, 
abonf il'tfcn years ago, a glebe-house, to remove into Dublin, the 
cat, that was a iavouiite with me and with my children, was in our 
hurry left behind. On seeing strange facescome into the house, .she 
instantly led ]t, and took up her abode in the topof a large cahbage- 
btallc, whose head had been ett olP, but which retained a sufficient 
number of leaves to protect poor puss from the weather ; in this 
position she remained, and nothing could induce her to leave it, 
until I sent a special mes'sengcr to bring her to my house in tdwn. ‘ 
At prchcnt I have a cat that follows rny housekeeper up and down i 
like a dog ; every morning she comes up at daybreak in winter to 
the door of the room in which the maid-servants sleep, and there | 
she mews until they get iiji ; 1 don't expect that she will be long- 
lived. 

[ To bn concluded.! 

• 

SUM.MKU STANZAS. 

RY IMUK UKNJAlflN. 

ONcr more to visit Nortlicrii elimns the fervid Riimmcr hies— 

To shed, ftt morn, a crimson flush aloiiff unclouded skies; 

To clothe the fiehU with golden [frain, the gnrdcn.dells with flowers. 

And croivn with garlands, fresh and now, the gaily-dniicing^h^urs. 

• 

The early dawn is welcomed In by songs of happy birds, 

7’'ami1iar to the car and heart as childhood's warbled wards ; 

And Day to his repose declines, with music low and dgcp, 

To lull Uic lovely things of light to their delicious sleep. 

4' 

The nir with softer pmion stirs the leaves (hat make the shode 
Within the wild and lone recess of some sequchtor’d ginde. 

And tosses showers of blossoms down from every flragilc bough. 

To fall with cool and dewy touch upon the fever’d brow. 

Oh ! from tho city’s throng’d re*prts that it were mine to gw,' * 

To some sweet spot wheru T could list a fountain’s gladsome flow ; 

And not a sound save Nature's own could o'er the silence swell. 

To jar the chords of quiet thought, or break Seclusion’s spell ! 



QUISEN ANNE. ^ 

Queen Anne, although sufficiently lauded by contemporary 
bards, and whose eiicourageni#it to iStephen Duck, the poetical 
thraslier, ought not to be forgotten, appears not to luive been emi- 
nent as a patroness of the Muses; and it is a rem^kablc coinci- 
dence, that three of the most illustricais wits who flourished in ner 
reign, have each celebrated her name in couplets ending with de- 
fective rhymes ; Pope, whose versification is musfc itself, thus 
apostrophises her in the “ Rape of the Luck — 

"And ihou, great Anlin, whom three realms obey. 

Dost aomotimes counsel take — and sometimes tea.** 

Addison, who has perhaps more false rhymes than any onher poet 
of equal celebrity, observes in his famous ** Campaign — 

** Such are the effects of Anna’s royal caret ; 

By her Britanwia, great ire foreign wart, « 

Banges iliiough nations," &c. i * 

The most striking instance, howeve^*is from Youi^g^a name 
illuBtrioua from its alliance with unrhymed poetry. la *' The Last 


Day," the d^thor siate^Lwhat old empires shall fall, and new 
empires have birth : — 

While other Bourbons rule in other lands^ 

And (If man’s sin forbid not) other Amaet**' « 

Of the three celebrated poem&irom which the above couplets are 
taken, it may be here observes, that the first is Pope's most ex« 
quisitcly elaborate efforts on a subject not worthy his celebration ; 
the second is Addison's highly eulogised performance on a subject 
that ought never to havt; ^cen celebrated at all by any good man ; 
and the third exhibits Young's ipamensurable short -coming on a 
theme to which no celebration can do justice, because it is not 
only iooipoletnnly interesting to allow of fictitious embellishment, 
bu| likewise too awfully magnificeAt to admit of poetical aggran^ 
disement. 

•WOMAN'S WIT. 

The following passage in tl^ life of Gustavos Vasa, when that 
diiftiiiguishcd munnreh took refuge from the^Dtnisb usurper in 
Dalecarlia, tg) mature his noble plan for the deliverance of his 
country, is truly dramayc : — 

** On a little hill stood a very ancient habitation, of so simple an 
architecture, that you would have taken it for a hind's cAttage, 
instead of place that, in times of old, had been the abode of no- 
bility^ It consisted of Ob long farm-like structure, foPmed of ^r, 
covered in a strange •fashion with scales, and odd ornamental 
twi.stings in the carvq^ wood. But Phe spot was ^llowed by the 
virtues of its heroic mistress, who saved, by her presence of mind, 
the life of the future deliverer of her country. 

*’ Gustavus having, by an evil accident, been discovered in the 
mines, bent his course towards this house, then inhabited by a 
geiitJeman of the name of Pcar.son, whom he had known in the 
armies of the late administrator* Here, he hoped, frOTi the oblt- 
gatioD.s hn had formerly laid on the officer, that he should at least 
find a safe retreat. Pearson received him with every mark of 
friendship — nay, treated him with that respect and submission 
which noble minds arc proud to^puy to the truly great, wdien rob- 
bed of thc^ external lionours. Ue exclaimed with such vehemence 
against the Dunes, that, instead of awaiting a proposal to take up 
arms, he offered, unasked, tn try the spirit of the mountaineers; 
and dcclaff d that himself and liis vassals would be the first to set 
an example, and turn out under the command of his beloved 
general. GustavusVelicd on his word, and promising not to name 
himself to any wliile he was absent, some days afterwards saw 
Pearson leave the house to put his design in execution. It was 
indeed a dchign, and a black one. Under the specious cloak a 
zealous affection for Gustavus, the traitor ivas contriving his ruin. 
The hope of making his court to*thc Danish tyrant, and the ex- 
pectation of a large reward, induced him to sacrifice honour 
to his ambition, ond, for the sake of a few ducats, violate the most 
sacred laws of hospitality, by betraying his guest. In pursuance 
of that base resolution, he proceeded to one of Qhristienrs officers 
coninianillng in the province, antf informed him that Gustavus was 
his pri.soner. Having committed this treachery, he had not the 
courag^to face his victim, but telling the Dane how to surprise 
tlie Prince, who, he said, believed himself under the protection of 
a frient?, he proposed taking a wider circuit home, while they, 
apparently unknown to him, rifled it of ^s treasure. ‘ It will be 
aq easy matter,’ said he, ‘ for not even my wife knows that it i.s 
Gustavus.’ • • 

“ The officer, at the head of a party of well-armed soldiers, 
marched directly tn the lake. The men invAt^ the house, while 
the leader, abruptly entering, found Pearson’s wife, according to 
the fashion of those days, employed in culinaiy preparations. At 
some distance from her sat a young man in^ rustic garbw lopping 
off the knots from the broken branch of a tree. Tlte officer told 
her be came in King Christiern's name to Remand the rebel Goa- 
tevus, vfho he knew was conceal*^ under her *K>of. Thejdguntless 
woman never changed colour ; shut immediately guessed the man 
whom her husband Lad introduced as a miner's son to be the 
Swedish licro. The door was blocked up by soldiers. In an in- 
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Btant fljbe rej>lied, Tritbout once glancing It Gustavug, who gat mo- 
tionlcM with surprige, * If you mean the melancholy gehtlema^ my 
husband has had ffhre thege Mo days, he has just walked out into 
the wood, on the other side of thg^liill. Some of these soldiers 
may readily seiae him, as he has no arms with him/ 

The officer, not suspecting the easy simplicity of her manner, 
ordered part of his men to go in quest of him. At this moment, 
suddenly turnipg her eyds on Gustavus, (he ilew up to him, and 
catching the stick out of his hand, exclaimed, in an angry voice, 
‘ Unmannerly wretch 1 What, sit before your betters ? UA/t 
you see the king’s officers in the room ? Get out of my tight, or 
some of ^em shfdl give you a drubbing !’ As shApoke, ^e 
struck him a blow on the back with all her strength ; and, opening 
a aide dobr, * There, get into the scullery, cried sh(, * it is the fittest 
place for such company !* and giving him another knock, she flung 
the stick after hiniond shut the door. ‘Sure,’ added she in a 
great heat, ‘ never woman was plagued with such a lout of a blavv: !’ 

** The officer begged she would not disturh^erself onjiis account ; 
but she, affecting great reverence for the and respect for his 
representative, pr^edhiin tp enter her parlour while she brought 
some fefreshmenir. The Dane civilly comjilied, perhaps glad 
enough to get from the side of a shrew ; and she immetKately ilew 
• to Gustavusywhom she had bolted in, apd by means of a back 
passage conduclcd him in a moment to t^ie bank of the*^ake, 
where the fishers’ boats la(', atid giving him a direction to an honest 
curate across tlS( lake, committed him to Providence.” 


THE PRKNCU AND FLUM-PUDDINCi. 

No prejudice ran be itronffor than tliul oi‘thc rrencli against plum-piiddiug. 
A Freiirliinau ^tll dre^i like an Englutpnaii, swear like uii KuKlishuion, and 
gel drunk like an Knglislinian ; luit if you would oiTund him for ever, compel 
him to eat pium-pu<i'ling. A iVw of the leading restaurateurs, wishing to 
appear extraordinary, iiavo plomb-poodoi^ upon their larfes, hut in no instance 
is It ever ordered by a Frenelimun. Everybody has heard iho story of St. 
]iOUi.«~llenn Quatrr, or whoever elsu it luiglii hr, — who, wishing to regale the 
Kiiglish ambassador on Christmus-diiv %itli a plum«iniddiiig, procured an 
excellent renpe for,muking one, which he gave to bis cook, with strict injunc* 
tions that ii should be pteparod witii due atienttuu to all the particulars. The 
weight uf the ingredlcuts, the sue of the cupper, the quanliiy of water, the 
duration of time, everything was attended to except one trids^ihe king 
/or/frot the cloth ! and the pudding was served up like so much soup, in immense 
tureens, to the HurgHBUesif tl.e ainbiisiiador, wliu was, hojvcvnr, loo welUbred to 
exprcso-liis ustouimmcA. — Kcery-duy liouk. 

'% ; 

^GABIUCK’s KPIGKAAl. 

• 

In I7hl). Dr. Hill wrote a pamphlet, en'itled, " To David Garrick, Esq., the 
petiUuii of I, in belialf of her»eU and her Sutcr.” The piirport^of it was to 
cliargu Mr. Garrick wiih mlsproiiounciiw sumo words, including the letter I— 
as jitrm for firm, twtue for virtue, and others. The pamphlet is now sunk in 
oblivion ; bgt iho following epigram, which Mr. Garrick wrote on the occasion, 
disserves to be prcKervi^, as one of the best in the English language. , 

7h Df. //ill, upon Ms Priifton of the Letter I to David Garrick, Peg. 

If 'tlstriiia us you say, that I’ve injured a letter. 

I'll change niy notes soon, Ind 1 hope for the belter ; 

May the Just riglit of letters, as well as of men, 
llcreufier be fix'd by the longue and the pen ! 

Must devoutly I wish that they both have liieirduC’— 

That / may be never mistaken for V. 

f 

LACONICS. 

1 used ill early life to long to be * martyr— to have some grand opportunity 
«>f honouring Go(^), uf renouncing all for him. I would hope there was sonra 
piety iu the feeling^ but there was certainly more pride and ignorance. Well, 
this opportunity occui^ every roument: to subdue the lusts of the nean re- 
quires more true lieroism ffian to die at the stake. 

Cf 

'I'liere are three requisites to our proper enjoyment of every earthiy D.osiiiig 
which God bestows uponHi<i— viz., a thankfhl reflection on toe goodueu of the 
Giver ; a dopp sense of Uie ^nworthiness of the receiver ; and r sober recollec- 
tion of the%reimrioiia tenure by which we hold it. The first will make us 
grafryhf, the second hiimtife, and the lost moderate. 

As the linebreaking foiili in winter, so Js joy in the season of afflicting ; as a^ 
Shower in the midst of sivnmer, so aru^o solitary drops of sorrow mingled in 
onr citp of pleasure.— Smith. 

We miMt he wise outsvIvcs before we can understand or duly estimate the 
layings of wise men. 


« THOMAS COMMENDFV MUSTER'S WOLDEST DARTER. 

(m THE DORSET DIALECT.) 

No. No. 1 ben't arlniien down 
The pirty maidens o’ the town, 

Nar wishen o’m noo liany ; , 

Bui she that I o'd marry vust 
To shiarc my good luck or my crust, 

\S abred ftp at a farm. 

In tovrn a mkid da see muore Ufcji 
An* I dunt underriate her ; 

But ten to oone, the sprackest wiff* 

’S a lArme;*H woldcst dacter. 

• * * 

Vur sfie da veed wi* tender kiare 
I'lie little oones, an’ plan tbe’r hiair. 

An' kip 'em neat an' pirty ; 

An' kip the sassy little chaps 
O’ buoys in trim, wi’ dreats an* slaps. 

When ijjia be wild an’ dirty. ' 

Zoo if ya'd have ^ bus'len wife. 

An' cbildern well look'd R'ter, 

The m&id to help ye al drough life 
'S a farmer's woldeit daeter. 

An' tklie can irin up an’ vuold 
A book o’ clothes wl* young ar wold. 

An' zalt an* roll the butter ; 

An* miiike brown bread and elder wine, 

An* salt down meat in pans o' brine. 

An' do what ya can put her. 

Zoo if ya’ve wherewi*, an’ 'ud vlnd 
A wife wo'tli looken a’ter, 

Goo an’ git a farmer in the mind 
To g’ye his ivoldesL dueler. 

Her heart's so innocent an* kind ; 

She idilen tlioiighlless, but da mind 
Her inoiher an' her duty. 

The li\en hlu^he^ that da spread * 

^ * IJp^n her healthy flucc o’ red 
Da heighten ul her beauty, 
quick's a bird, so neat's a cal. 

So cheerful iii her niater. 

The best o’ maidens to come at 
'S a farmery's wuldest daeter. 

! torsi t Chromrlv, 


THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 

*' At Ilamt^urgh there is an annual festival in which troops of children parade 
the streets, carrying green garlands, omamf nted with clicrrlos, to commemorate 
a remarkable event which occurred in 1432. When the lliusites menaced the 
city with immediate destruction, one of the citizens proposed Uiat all the 
children, from seven to fourteen years of age, should be clad in mourning, and 
sent as supplicants to t|^o enemy. Procopiu.s Nasus, the Hussite chieJ^ was so 
toueiied with lhi| spectacle, that fle received the young suppUoahts, Rgaled 
them with cherries and other fruit, and promised to spare tlie city. The 
children returned, crovAied with Icoves, holding cherries, and shouting “ Vic* 
lory I” » 

PITT AND ThS^LOW. 

About the yeai«1790, when the Ijord-Chancellor Thurlow was supposed to 
be ori DO very friendly terms with }hc minister, Mr. Pitt, a friend asked the 
latter bow Thurlow draw with them ? "I don't know,” says the premier, 
*' bow he draws, ^ut he has not refused his oats yet." 

Tb« Volumes of the Lonuom Saturday JouiAial may be bad as Ibllows:— 

Volume I., containing Nos. 1 to 2G, price fir. 6d. in cloth. 

Volume II.. containing Nos. 27 to 52, price 5f. Gd. in cloth 

Volumes I. and II. bound together, containing the Numbers for lfi39, price 
lOir. 6d. in cloth. ** 

Baco Numubbh and PaRTSi to coroplhto Sets, may always be obtained. 

London: WILLIAM SHTTK, J13, Fleet Street. Ecflnburgh : FrabiR 
and Co. Dubffb ; CuRRY and Co-LPrintea and Stereotyped by Bradbury and 
Biant, NVblteflrlars. 
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early in Jife he gave indications of whal he frould become ; and as 
he advanced in years, became not only celebrated but noto^ua, 
as one of the most active and daring of those philosophers who 
were imbibing the new doctriDe% ^nd promulgaang them by their 
eloquence. It would require a lai^ge space barely to state what 
Galileo did for science ; we shall therefore, at prAent, merely 
point to his applicatioii of the telescope to the uses of astronomy, 
by which he may be almost saii)^ along* with his other invention of 
the microscope, to have given a new sense to the human race^ 
f ** The year 1609, the samecin vrhich Kepler’s Comiftentaij on 
Mara qfipcared, is also for ever memorable from Gidileo’s iiAen- 
*;ion of the telescope. This, indeed, is, in the minds of many, the 
sole iihportant discovery associated with his nune ; whilst, again, 
other writers have contended that it add's but little to his reputa- 
tion. Without disparaging his other exalted merits, we, however, 
regard this nf cpnstituting one* of his fairest claims to .that 
immortality of fame with which he has j^en so justly invested.” 

** The principle of the telescopiS^nd the microscope are, 

to a mathematical optician, one and th^ same. The telescope is 
merely made to collect parallel rays from distant objects; the 
microscope, diverging rays from near objects. The lattsr invention, 
therefore,*could hardly fail to follow immediately upon the former. 
Ualileo constructed microscopes in 1612 but he did no\ dwell 
upon the invention, bif thaughts being now wholly absorbed on 
the perfection^ of the telescope, and the gArious held of astrono- 
mical discovery which was open to him. 

Being at Venice, his house was thronged with visitors, who 
came to satisfy themselves of the truth of the wonderful stories 
they had heard of his invention. The doge suggested that a 
telescope ^'ould be an acceptable present to the state. Galileo 
took the hint, and was in turn confirmed for life in his professor- 
ship at Padua, and his stipend doubled. The public curiosity on 
the subject was excited to the highest pitch. Sirturi, who had 
made one of these instruments, attemptiog to try its powers from 
the top of the tower of St. Marie’s, in Venice, was soon observed 
by the crowd ,%ho detained him for hours to satisfy their curiosity 
iu looking through his telescope. Instruments of an inferior sort 
were now made everywhere, and spread rapidly over ^3uropc ; but 
the manufacture of the superior kind was confined almost solely 
to Galileo, and tfiose whom he instructed. * 

*• Now that the telescopic appearance of the heavens is so 
familiarly known^ it is hardly possible for us to conceive the 
lEftense interest with which the first glimpse of it must have 
been obtained. The multiplicity of the brilliant objects calling 
for examination, the undefimd expectation of what might be 
revealejj^ in them by the powers of an instrument yet untried, and 
the probability of numerous additions to the list of those bodies*! 
whicl| had as yet com% under the cognizance of man — these, and 
the host of kindfed emotions which must have been excited on such 
on occasion, are more readily*imagined than described ; and they 
must have united to give an overwhelming impulse to the progress 
of discovery. « 

Galileo, having sufficiently improved upon his instrument, 
now began assiduously to direct it to the heavens. Fhe moon 
naturally formed the ^at object of his attention ; and we cannoi 
fail to recognise the original of our great poet’a picture, since we 
know he kad the opportunity of painting it from the life ^ 

* ‘ the moon, whooe orb 

TTinfiiirh optic glam the Tuscan artist views 
kt evening, from the top of Feaolc, 

Or in Valflarno, to deecr^' new lands, 

or mountains, in her spotty globe.* 

^ « Pip*, loit, 1. 558. 

Jupiter formed the next object of examination ; and no sooner 
was^the teleBCO|m pointed to that planet than the eyistenoe of 
the satelliies wm detected,^ Ind their nature soon ascertained 
(February liiiojt These and other observations were described 
by Galileo in a tract, which excised an extraordinary sensation 
the moment it appeared, Mkny positively denied the possibility 


pf such di8p6t;erie8 ; others hesitated ; all were struck with asto- 
ipshment. Kepler describes, in a'letter to Galileo, the impression 
made on him by the announctment. He considered it totally 
incredible ; nevertheless, his rwpect for the authority of Galileo 
was so great, that it set his brain afloat on an ocean of conjectures 
to discover how such a result could coincide with the then supposed 
or^r of the celestial orbits. Sizzi frgued Ideriously with Galileo 
that the appearance must be fallacious, since it would invalidate 
the perfection of the m^m'ber 7, which applies to the planets, as 
well as throughout all things natural ipid divine. Moreover, 
the.se aatellitea are invisible to the naked eye ; therefore they can 
exercise no influence on the earth ; theiftfore they are useless ; 
therefore they do not exist. Others took a more decided, but not 
less rational, diode of meeting the* difficulty. The principal 
professor of philosophy at Padua pertinaciously refused to look 
thVough the telescope. Another pointedly observed, that we are 
not to suppose that Jupiter has four satellites given him for the 
purpose of immortalising the Medici (Galileo having calteS them 
the Medicean stars). A German named Horky, suggested that 
the telescope, though Accurate for terrestrial objects, was not true 
for the sky. He pnblishecf a treatise, discussing the four new 
planets (as they were called), what they are ? why they are } and 
what they are like ? concluding with attributing their alleged 
e:vstence to Galileo's thirst for gold 
But artillery far more formidable than stupidity, obstinacy, or 
ridicule, began to be pointed towards the new philosophy. After 
the death of Copernicus, his opinions began slowly to make way ; 
and as wc draw near to the time of Galileo, facts were found to be 
accumulating in favour of the doctrine of the motion of the earth. 
Various arguments, drawn from natural appearances, were used 
against it ; and then, as the force of these failed, the Bible was 
resorted to. Every text which either directly or impliedly spoke 
of the movements of the sun and moon, and of the fixedness of 
the earth, was dragged into discussion ; and those who ventured 
to adopt the new philosophy, had also to face the terrible stigma 
of heresy. The controversy raged with great violence .in the time 
of Galilei 1 for^his discoveries and his eloquence were the means 
of diffusing the new doctrines over Europe. The bigots were 
furious, and •the timid were afraid ; it seemed as if the existing 
framework of veligion were about to be violently overthrown. At 
last, at the age of seventy, the old man, Galileo, had to go to 
Rome, and professedly abjure the philosophy which his brilliant 
lifetime had been spent in establishing and illustrating. It is 
supposed that he was put to the torture, to compel his assent. 
The chief portions of his abjuration were 1st. The proposi- 
tion tlfat the sun is the centre of the world, and immovable from 
% 

its place, is absurd— philosophically false— and formally heretical ; 
because it ia expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 2nd. The 
proposition that^ the earth is not the centre of the world, nor 
immovable,tbut that it moves, and also with a diumhl motion, is 
absurd — pbilosophicaUy false — and, theologically considered, at 
least erroneous in faith.” ” Witf^ a sincere heart and unfeigned 
faith, 1 abjure, curse, and detest^^e said errors and heresies 
and yet he is commonly said, on rising from his knees, after the 
solemnity, to have whispered to a friend, ** It moves, for all 
that 1 ” Now-a-days, it is believed that not merely the sun has a 
rotary modon, and that the planets revolve round it, but that the 
entire solar system — sun, planets, and all— is moving onwards 
through space ; and anybody may entertain this idea without any 
imputation of infidelity. And yet many people who may be quite 
willing to entertain this most stapendons notion, shrink from 

entertaining the fact of the existence of the earth before the 

» 

« Historical View of thet^Progress of the Pliysical and Mathematical 
Sciences, from the earliest ages to the present thuds, Xry Beden Powell, 
Bavilian Professor of Qaemetry la \lis VBlT«nii3r cC Pxleid. isurdoer’i 
Cahinot Cyolcpwdiib ^ 
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days of Adam, becanae they are afraid it may be" 'contrary fb 
faith.” 

It was just as easy to stop th^motbn of the earUi, as to stop 
the progress of science by a forced abjuration from one of its great 
expounders. Galileo became blind six years before his death (he 
died in 1 642) ; but diis contemporaries, friends, and pupils, g^e 
too numerous, too active, and too powerful, not to carry on his 
great work. From the time of Bacon^and Galileo to that of 
Kewton and his conttmporaries, extraordinary activity prevailed,^ 
and a race of giants snrang up, who seemed determined to scale 
the heavens. 

“ An immense impulse^’ s^ys Sir Join Hersehel, ** was now 
given to science, and it seemed as if the*genidB of mankind, long 
pent up, had at length rushed eagerly upon Nature, and cam- 
menced, with one accord, the great work of turning up her hitherto 
unbrqlcgp soil, and exposing the treasures so long conceal<^d. A 
general sen^e now prevailed of the poverty and insufficiency of 
existing knowledge in matters of fact ; antb as information flowed 
fast in, an era of excitement and wotftier commenced, to which the 
annals of mankind had furnished nothing similar. It seemed, too, 
as if Nature herself seconded the impulse ; and, while she supplied 
new and extraordinary aids to those senses which were henceforth 
to be exercised in her investigation — while the telescope and 3lb 
microscope laid open the infinite in both directions — as if to call 
attention to her wonders, and signalise the epoch, she displayed 
the rarest, the most splendid, and mysterious, of all astronomical 
phenomena, the appearance and subsequent total extinction of a 
new and brilliant star twice within the lifetime of Galileo himself. 

** The immediate follow^s of Bacon and Galileo ransacked all 
Nature for new and surprising facts, with something of that 
craving for the marvellous which might be regarded as a remnant 
of the age of alchemy and natural magic, but which, under proper 
regulation, is a most powerful and useful stimulus to experimental 
inquiry. Boyle, in particular, seemed animated by an enthusiasm 
of ardour, which harried him from subject to subject, and from 
experiment*to experiment, without a moment’s interix^ssion, and 
with a sort of undistinguishing appetite ; while Haoke (uie great 
contemporary, and almost the worthy rival, of Newton) carried a 
keener eye of scrutinising reason into a range of research even yet 
more extensive. As facts multiplied, leading phenomena became 
prominent, laws began to emerge, and generalization to commence; 
and so rapid was the career of discovery, so signal the triumph of 
the inductive philosophy, that a single generation and the efTorts 
of a single mind sufficed fur the establishment of the system of the 
universe, on a basis never after to be shaken.” 

This ** single mind,” we needh>|rdly add, was that of Ncwtpn’s-— 

“ Nature and Nature’i lawl lay hid in night, 

God said. Lot Newton be,»-and all was light.** 

These felicitous lines of Pope’s may, however, be apt to lead the 
young readerjBStray, by making him think that nothing was known 
of the true system of the universe before the time of Newton, and 
that nothing has been tfdded since. But we sloll have other 
opportunities for recurring to subject. 

— 5 

Bonaparte’s wounds. ” 

Napoleon showed me the marks of two wounds — one a very 
deep cicatrice above the left knee, which he said he hatl received 
in bis first campaign of Italy, and it was of so serious a nature, 
that the surgeons were in doi&t whether it might not be ultimately 
necessary to amputate. He observed, that when he was wounded* 
it was always kept a secret, in order not to discourage the soldiers. 
The other was on the toe, and had been received at Eckmubl. 
"At the siege of Acre,” continued he, ** a shell thrown by Sidney 
Smith fell at my feet. Two soldiers, wbp were close by, seized, 
and closely embraced me, one in front and the other on <^De side, 
And made a rampart of their bodies for mi against the effect of the 
which exploded, and overwhelmed ua with Band. We aunk 


inti^the bole formed by its bursting ; one of them waa wounded. 
1 made them both officer!. One haa aince lost a leg at Jdoacow, 
and commanded at Vincennes when I left Paris. When he waa 
summoned by the Russians, hf feplied, that as soon as they sent 
him back the leg he had lost at Moscow, he would surrender the 
fortress, iffany times in my life,” continued he, “have I been 
saved by soldiers and officers throwing themselves before me when 
I was in the most immine*ht dangpr. At Areola, when 1 was ad- 
vancing, Colonel Meuron, my aid-de-camp, threw himself before 
me, covemd me with bis body, and^received the wound which was^ 
desained for ^e. He fell at my feet, and his binod spoi^d up in 
my face. He gave his life to preserve mine. Never yet, I believe, 
has there been su^ devotion shown by soldiers as mine have ma- 
nifested for me. In aH my misfortunes, never has the soldieiv 
even when expiring, been wanting to me — nev^r has man been 
served more faithfully by his trfiops. With theja|^ drop of blood 
gushing out of their veins, they exclaimed ' Vive I’Eaipereur I ’ ” 
— From “ A Voice from St. Helena'' 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

NO. II. • 

I CHAlfACTEll, ORIGIN,^ SUPERSTITIONS, AND ANTIQUITIES. * ^ 

I The character of t||e North American Indian hy been alter- 
nately the theme of undeserved censure and panegyric. On the 
one hand, he has been described as cruel, blood-thirsty, and 
treacherous ; on the other, he is painted as adorned by all the 
virtues of the ancient heroes — patient of suffering, despising all 
luxuries, of indomitable courage, and possessing the most exalted 
magnanimity. The noble savage” has been held up by poets 
and orators as the very beau ideal of man in what is strangely 
called his natural state ; ” and all the adornments, comforts, and 
elegances of civilisation represen^d as so many gaudy trappings 
disfiguring the beautiful simplicity of savage liberty. ^A more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the realities of life in a wigwam, shows that 
both the estimates wt have mentioned are very wide of the truth. 

There is,-^or wc should perhaps now say, was—in fact, much 
difference in the charq^teristics of the various tribes, principally 
occasioned by the difference in their modes of liic. The inhabitant 
of Nootka Sound, whose chief sustenance i^fish uncertainly 
obtained, and whose limbs are cramped in his canoe, differs SD 
much from the* young Mohawk, whose figure is so graceful and weU 
proportioned, that tlie great painter West compared the matchless 
statue of the Apollo Bclvidere to a young warrior of that tnihe, aa 
almost to enforce the belief that ho is of a^istinct race, until a 
closer examination dissipates the error. The main distinction of 
character, however, seems to be thqf between th9 Indian of the 
Forest, now almost extinct, and the Indian of the Prairies. The 
comparatively solitary life of the former ; the silent majesty of the 
vast and gloomy woods through which the hunter tracked his way, 
with no company but bis own thoughts ; produced that dignified 
gravity of demeanour, and that taciturnity in society, which have 
been regarded aa the peculiar attributes of the Indian ; while the 
more*cheerful aspect of the wide-spread prairie, and (hince the 
introduction of the horse) the joyous excitement al^a/s produced 
in the mind when bounding over the plain, upborne ky that noble 
animal, renders the Prairie Indian less reserved in his manners, 
and give him a more joyous, and perhaps less reflective, temnera- 
ment, than that of his brother, the dweller & the dyk ffine- 
forest. ^ 

Although, the Indian character o^aynot deserve all the ^igh- 
flown praise that has sometimes beer^lavished u^n it by enthu- 
sfastic writers, who would fain elevate the untutored man into the 
discriminating philosopher, there are yet many points in it of very 
great excellence. It haa been so well described by Dr. Godman, 
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(whoMname miut be familiar to our readers,) thatwejprefergung 
his words to attempting a delineation ourselves. 

** To estimate the moral chara^tw of the Indians correctly, our 
inferences must be drawn from tnbss nndebased by their proximity 
to the whites, or from periods which preceded the introduction of 
European vices and corruptions amongst them. Born and nur- 
tured in the most uncdhtsolled liberty,, the restraints of civilised 
life have as yet only d^rved to bring the Indian still lower than the 
quadruped tenants of the forest that have been subdued by the 
f white man. Instead of displajang'the energies of natur^lmproved 
by cttltifution, tBc civilised aboriginal has sunk iwto a stafe of 
hopeless apathy, incapable of anything better than an imitation of 
the worst vices of the worst of men. a 

** But when free, in his native wilds, {he American displayed a 
form worthy of«admiration, and a conduct which secured him 
respect. Bravj, Oiospitable, honest, and confiding, to him danger 
had no terrors ; and his house was ever open to^ the stranger. 
Taught to regard glory as the highest reward of his actions, he 
became a stoic under suffering, and so Wr subjugated his feelings 
as to stifle the emotions of his soul, allowing no outward sign of 
their workings to be perceived. His friendships w«*e steadfast, 
^nd his ][kromises securely kept ; hiq anger was dreadful ; his 
, revenge, though often long cherished, wfis as horrible as it was 
sure; necessjfy and jiriie taught him patience, habitual exercise 
made him vigilant and skilful ; his youth was principally spent in 
listening to the recital of his father's and ancestors* renown, and 
his manhood was passed in endeavouring to leave for his children 
an inducement to follow his example. 

Grave, dignified, and taciturn, under ordinary circumstances, 
in the assamhly of his nation tha: Indian frequently became fluent, 
impassioned, eloquent, sublime. With few words, and no artifleial 
aid, drawing his images exclusively from surrounding objects, and 
yielding to the influence of his own ardent impulses, he roused his 
friends to enthusiasm, or inspired Ids enemies with dread, as he 
de])icted with few and rapid touches the terrors of his vengeance, 
or the horrible carnage of his battles. 

** An Indian suffering with hunger complained not, nor, when 
long absent from home, expressed emotion on his reiirn. * I am 
come,* w'ould be, his simple salutation ; * It is well,* the only reply. 
When refreshed by eating and smoking, hc*rehited the story of his 
enterprise to Qi| assembled friends, who listened in respectful 
silence, or only testified their interi^st in his narrative by a single 
ejaculation. 

** The Indians almost universally revere the aged, and arc ex- 
ceedingly indulgent to their Offspring, whom they rarely chablise, 
unlesstby casting cold water on them. They are not so kind to 
their women, who, as a general rule, are treated ratlier as domestic 
aninvtls than as companions, and are seldom exempted from severe 
toils, even when about to give birth to their children. Notwith- 
standing this, the women appear contented with their situadoti, 
and not unfrequently exhibit excellent traits of character. At 
times their jealousy, or other depressing passions, lead them to the 
commission of suicide, which is particularly frequent among some 
of the tribes. Indian habits of thinking, varying with ^eir modes 
of education, differ ve|y much in different nations. The w'ant of 
chastity before marriage is not universally considered as a loss of 
charactei*^, neither is incontinence in the female after maVriage 
regarded ak a crime, provided the husband gives his consent* ; 
yet the saro^ pebple will treat as infamous, and even put to an 
ignominious death, a woman who receives the addresses of another 
man without tha permission of the husband. The number of wives 
“ w * 

f Unnattral as a state of society permitting such a cuitam appears, it yet 
prevailed at Home, even when far advanced In civilisation. We may here 
not^ that the Indian Vomen, notwithstanding the severity of thoir labours, 
murh greafir degree ofeosKideration than even I>r. Godnfnn appears to 
have beer, aware Bf. They noia unfrequently interfere in the affairs of the 
Wibe. Mr. Stone vays, “ It may be doubted whether the females of the white 
people, even among nations of the most reflnement, exercise a higher or more 
aalutary degree of influence than do the Indian women. Nor, when dead, are ! 
they treated with less respect than (he warriors.-^ I 


thken by thtf men ii most commoply limited only by their ability 
td maintain them, ai almost all Indians are polygamons *. Their 
wandering modes of living and preeaiious subsistence render 
increase of population far inferior among them to what it is among 
the whites. ,, 

•* The most universal and enduring passion among the Indians 
islfiat for warlike glory. The earliest lan^age he hears is the 
warrior’s praise — the first (actions he is taught to perform have for 
object the eventual attainment of this distinction ; and every 
thought is bent towards the achievement of heroic deeds. Hence 
death is despised, suffering endured, and danger courted ; the song 
of war is more musical in his ear than the voice of love; and the 
yells of the returning warrior thrill hfs bosom with pleasing anti- 
cipatioDS of the time ^hen Ae shall leave blood and ashes where 
the dwelling of his enemy stood, and hear the triumphant shouts 
of his kinsmen, responsive t& his own returning war-cry.'* 

This is a fair and unprejudiced view of Indian charactqy^giving 
promise of all good where rightly directed, led in the narrow path, 
— but if driven, most ‘sure to turn astray. 

The government which regulates the affairs of an Indian tribe 
(for although several tribes occa.sionally join together for mutual 
defence, they never hold themselves bound by the determination of 
tllb ostensible chief of the confederation,) is vested entirely, in 
time of peace, in the Sachems, who are hereditary chiefs or leading 
men. They do not, however, possess any power beyond that in- 
fluence attached to their station, which is entirely voluntary on tlic 
part of the tribe ; and when a war is on the tapis, they possess 
still less power, as then the war-chiefs— men who have distin- 
guished themselves by exploits in w»ar or hunting, and are in 
consequence chosen as leaders on the war-path, — are more re- 
garded. A very singular law of succession is in use among the 
Mohawks, who acknowledge the hereditary autliority of one supp* 
rior Sachem, whose office approaches very nearly to that of a 
limited monarch ; for bis actions are controlled by the decision of 
the general council of the other chiefs. The inheritance descends 
through \he female line exclusively. Consequently, the superior 
chieftainship does not descend to the eldest male ; but the eldest 
female in wlfat may be called the royal line nominates one of her 
sons, or othcF chief descendants, and he thereby becomes the 
chief. If her choice do;^8 not fall upon her own son, the grandson 
whom she invests with the office must be the child of her 
daughter t. 

it is remarkable that the same peculiar rule of succession is 
observed in one of the Malay tribes, the Menang Kabowea ; a 
I people wl)o in other respects have many points of resemblance 
with the American Indians and the Polynesian tribes. The 
requisite allowances being made for the influence of climate, and 
the mode in wbjeh the necessaries of life are acquired, Jthere is no 
difficulty iff acceding to the theory now generally received, that all 
these nations derive their origin from the same source, and that 
the plains of Asia cradled the prtgenitors of the appointed inha* 
bitants of the uttermost ends of the earth. Confining ourselves 
,for the prAent to the North Americans, we shall transcribe from 
Pennant’s Introduction to the Arctic Zoology flome of the more 
remarkab|p resemblances between the inhabitants of Eastern Asia 
and the American Indian, sufficient, in our view, to support the 
belief that they are immediately derived from that quarter of the 
more early-peopled portion of the globe. 

** The custom of scalping,” says he, ** was a barbarism in use 
with the Scythians, who carried about theqa at all times this savage 
^rk of triumph : they cut a circle round the neck, and stripped 

• One of the flneit tralpi*bf Indian character— one jierer jet violated ewn 

Bmoos tiv'se most corrupteib bjcomumnlcation with unprlacipled whites— 

that the honour of their female prisoners has been invoriabl j held sacredi 
I t Stone's Life of Brant. 
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off the skin as tliey would that of an ox *. A little image foufld 
among the Kalmucks, of a Tartarian deity, mounted on a horse, 
and sitting on a human skin, witlf scalps pendant from the breast, 
fully illustrates the custom of the Scythian progenitors as de- 
scribed by the Greek historian This usage, as the Europeans 
know by horrid experience, *iB continued to this day in AmdHba. 
The ferocity of the Scythians to their •prisoners extended to the 
remotest part of Asia. The KamtschadUles, even at the time of 
their discovery by tbesRussians, put their prisoners to death by* 
the most lingering and excruciating inventions ; a practice in full 
force to this very da^ among the aboriginal Americans. The 
Scythians were styled Anthriipophagi, ''from ^eir feeding on 
human flesh. The people of Nootka Souhd still make a repast of 
their fellow-creatures ; but what is more wonderful, the savjige 
allies of the ilritish army have beeif known to throw the mangled 
linib^of the Eiench prisoners into the horrible cauldron, and 
devour Them with the same relish as those of a quadruped f. 

'* The Seytlfians were said for a certain ^ime annually to trans- 
form thernsclveH into wolves, and #igaiii to resume the human 
shape. Many of the Amerisan nations disguise themselves in 
dresses made of the skins of wolves and other wild beasts, and 
wear even the heads fitted to their own. These habits they use to 
circumvent the animals of the field ; but would not iguorance*^ar 
superstition ascribe to a supernatural metamorphosis these tempo- 
rary expedients to deceive the brute creation ? In their march, the 
Kamtschadales never went abreast, but followed one another in 
the same track. Tlic same custom is exactly followed by Uie 
Americans.” 

Mr. Pennant further remarks, lliat tattooing, although not 
practised by all the American tribes, is yet found among some of 
them, and is customary with the Tunguai, the most numerous 
nation resident in Siberia. That enterprising traveller Ledyard J, 
who was well acquainted with the Indians from personal observa- 
tion, expressed ii decided opinion that they were identical with the 
Tartar tribps ; among whom he particularly traced the use of the 
Indian ornament of wampum, or strifigs of shells, apptiJd to the 
adornment of the dress, and also, in certain forms, us a token or 
memento of the subject of a speech, or a treaty, when matters of 
importance have been discussed. • 

“In re.spect to the features and form of the human body,” says 
Mr. Pennant, almost every tribe found* along the western coast 
has some similitude to the Tartar nations, and still retain the little 
eyes, small noses, high cheeks, and broad faces. They vary in 
size from the lusty Calmucks to the little Nogaians. The internal 
Americans, such as the Five Indian Nations, who are toll of body, 
robust of make, and of oblong ^ces, are derived from a variety 
among the Tartars themselves. The fine tribe of Tschutaki seem 
to be the stock from which those Americans are derived. The 
Tschutski, again, from that line race of Tartars the Kabardiiiski, 
or inhabitants of Kabarda.” .« 

If, as there can be little doubt, the populatiox^of America was 
effected, not by one sudden irruption of the Tartars, but by succes- 
sive arrivals — at first, probably /*Che result of accident and subse- 
qnently of design, — ^the difference observable in tlje personal 
B^ipearance of various tribes is at once j^ccounted for, without re- 
ferring to those variations which inevitably result from the conti- 

* Herodotus, lib. ir. 

t Colonel Schuyler told Dr. ^one, who was employed in 1H20 by the 
American govemment to make a tour of Inquiry of the actual state of Indian 
affairs in the States, that, during the war with the French, he was invited oq 
ane ucctiUm to eat broth, which was ready cooked, with a party of l.idians. 
He did so ; until as they were striking the ladle into Uie koitle to gi«e him 
Borne more, they lifted up % Frenchman's hand, which, as may easily be con- 
■drived, put u end to his appetite. It doe^ not, however, appear that cannot- 
kslism has been a uinal practlAs with the North Americani, alibongh it 1ms 
^oommoD, and la still occasionally practised the inhabitants of many of 
flte Polynesian and Asiatic Islands, par;4calarly^e New Zealandev and the 
*»iti8 of Sumatra. 

t See an account of hii Life In Kod. 17 and 18 of tha London Saturilay 
^•urnal. 


nuiuintermarriage of the members of the same tribe, perpetuating 
and strengthening any remarkable family peculiarity. The supe- 
rior size of the Patagonians, iflflch^ although exaggerated by the 
elder vqyagijrs, yet was not altogether a tale of Munchausen, is 
doubtless to be traced to the latter cause; and Mr. CaUin *, whqsc 
authority is unquestionffbl^, mentions sevcffal of such instances,—. 
such as the stature of the Osagesf who are liilost of them over six 
feetsin height, and msmy of them seven ; the Crows, many of whom 
(wftj speak of the men) have haiif reaching tu^tbe ground wljeii* 
standing upfl^ht, u peculiarity rare even atoong the ^raen of 
other countries ; pnd the Mandans, a tribe extinct within these 
three years, among whom “ about one in twelve, of both sexes, 
and of all ages, had the hair of a bright silvcry^rey, and exceed- 
ingly coarse and harsh, Bomewliat like a hors^ys^mane.” This 
singular circumstance docs not appear to have had any aflinity 
to the causes producing^ the Albino varieties among the human 
race or the lower animals, in whom a remarkable susceptibility to 
light is universal ; while among the Mandans neither the eyes nor 
the colour of the skin were affected. Among the portrjiits in Mr. 
Catling; Gallery is one of a really pretty girl of twelve years old, 
with grey hair, producr/ig a most strange effect ; literally, a grey * 
head upon green shouMers. 

A remarkable link in the chain which appears to connect the 
Indians with the Tartars, is the existence of barrows precisely 
similar to those found in our own country, and scattered over 
various parts of Turtary. Tiiesc harrows are found through the 
whole extent of the plain land of !»olh North and South Auterica ; 
and the same mode of burial is still in use among some of the tribes. 
Mr. Catlin gives a view of the grave of a chief called Blockbiril, 
who was buried on his favourite w'ar-horse, which was alive ; and 
the Scythians were in like musmtr accustomed to inhume the steed 
with his dead master. The Soulli American Itidiuhs arc accus- 
tomed to l>ury the dead, hut, when the ffesh is coiihumccl, they 
disinter ihe^bones, and remove them to the general buryiiig-place 
of the tribe. The Scythijna carried the bodies of their kings to 
the remotest i>art of *thc country, GUerri, where they buried 
them in the royal sepulchres with many barbari^s ceremonies, of 
which the reader will find an account in No. of the London 
Saturday Joujnal, under tlie title of “ Funeral Mounds.” Ae 
various modes of burial in use among the Indians are also 
noticed in No. C3 (in the hetter-Box), which rentiers it less nci'es- 
sary for us to enter into detail upon that subject here. 

Besides these harrows, there exist in maify parts of the Uniicil 
States and in Mexico earthen mounds, which /ire regarded as 
fortifications, and Lave given rise id some very interesting specu- 
lations on early visits from Europe ; on which our limits forbid us 
to enter a/ present. 

Tlie religious ideas of the Indians are very vague, and in fact 
they may 'perhaps be more properly describod as superstitious than 
as rcligiou.s. They acknowledge a supia:me Deity, or Great 
Spir^, and believe in a future state of rewards and piiqishments ; 
the latter being almost exclusively dreaded as the consequence of 
cowardice, other misdemeanours being compara'ftvely venial in 
tlieir eye.’. They firmly believe in the existence of^good and evil 
apvits, and particularly dread the anger of the letter, whom they 
seek to appease through the medium of their IV^stery or Meiilcine- 
Men, who arekopposed to possess power over them. * 

These mystery-men exercise considerable « authority in their 
double capacity of priests and physuians ; but tk^y derive ft,*like 
I wizards ” and “ wise women,” fromi'the volunttfry subnaisuoii of 
those on whom they impose the belief of their supernatural power. 

* Sceau account of hli << ludiau GallC! 7 ,” in No. 58 of the London Saturday 
Journal. 
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Thu is soDietimefl attained, aa among the Hindoos, bj the inflic- 


tion of self-torture, which is supposed to confer a mysterious 
authority over the iuTisible worl<{.'iiThuB, in one of Mr. Gatlin’s j 
pictures, a Sioux is represented suspended to a pole Ijy splints run | 
through his body, with his medicine-bag in his hand, looking at the 
sun from its riung to* its setting ; an achievement which seems 
almost impossible without prdtlucing blindness, but, when per- 
formed, entitling the votary to grpat respect for the l%^ainddr of ' 
'bis life as a mystpry or mediciiie-man. c 

As v/fffy be imagined, these men work chiefly by spells and 
oharros^ on which the greatest reliance is placed^ and as confidence 
in the physician is in many cases hall a cure, and they are 
doubtless acquainted with many simple remedies, they are often 
successful; an4 when a mishap wi/i occur, they And no diffi- 
culty in shifting the blame of ill success to the patient’s shoul- 
ders, by accusing him of having neglpctcd their prescriptions, 
or ip some other way interfered with the operation of their 
charms. Such men have, in all ages and countries, possessed 
tbemselve) of extraordinary influence over the minds of the 
%norant. * • 

* The Indians do not pgreg among themselves in the traditions 
they preserve *6f their own origin. A feJ believe that they are 
descendants of people bom across the great salt lake,” but most 
uppose tliat their race was originally created on their own conti- 
•lent. Some conceive that the Great Spirit made them out of the 
celebrated red stone, from which, out of a single cpiarry, from time 
immemorial, they have made thefr pipes. Others say they were all 
created from the dust of the earth ; but those who have become 
acquainted with the white people modestly add, “ The Great Spirit 
must have made you out of the fine dust, for you know more than 
we.” 

It is 0 very'singular fact, that of all the tribes visited by Mr. 
Gatlin (48 in. number) there was no one that did not, by some 
means or other, conned their origin with a big cauo«^ which was 
supposed to have, rested on the summit of some hill or mountain in 
their neir^hbourhood. This was especially rcmarkuble among the 
Mandan^, in ihetcentre of whose village stood a curb made of 
pl^ks, which they called their “ Big Canoe,” and regarded as an 
object of religious veneration. He also beheld among them the 
perf ormance of an annual religious ceremony held in remembrance 
of che ” settling of the waters,” commencing on the day on which 
tlie willow-trees of their country came into blossom. On askinif 
why i^hat tree, out ol all others, was selected, Mr. Gatlin wag 
formed that it was because from it that the bird flew to them 
with a branch in its mouth ; and when it was inquired what bird it 
was, the Indians pointed to the dove, which it appears was held so 
sacred among them, that neither roan, woman, nor c%ild would 
injure it: indeed, the Mandans declared that even their dogs 
instinctively respected this bird. 

Similar traditions ai% found among the South American Indians. 
Captain FItzroy relates that the aborigines near Valdivia poiiA out 
a mountain called Theghin, or Theg-theghin, (which means to 
crackle or sparklb like fire,) on which they say that their early 
progenitors escaped from the deluge. Some writers have imagined 
that the Indianft are descended from the Jews, and have taken 
muclfpei^s to snpfort their theory ; and at first si^ht these tradi- 
tions would appear to favour their views : but when it is considered 
that, the knowledge^of the oeeurrence of a deluge is b^ no means 
confined to natim who cangft presumed to have derived it fVom 
the Jews ; that it is spread over Asia, and familiar to the Hindoos 
and Chinese ; it loses all weight as an argument in support of the 
Jewish origin of the Indians. The absence of circumcision, the 
paucity of beard, and the enstom of eradicating the few haixs that 


nlake their appearance, are strong evidences against such a suppo- 
sition. ^ 

The Indians practise many sports, the principal being dances of 
triumph, to celebrate success in war, hunting, or other joyful occa- 
siq|8. The most animated of all |p the ball-play ; and with a 
spirited account of such a scene, witnessed by Mr. Woodrufl*, when 
on a visit to Brant in d797, and transcribed from his notes by 
Mr. Stone, in his Life of the great chic V wo shall wind up our 
article. 

** The place selected for the trial of strength, agility, and skill, 
was a broad and beautiful greenv of qierhaps one hundred acres, 
perfectly level, and smooth as a carpet, without tree, or shrub, or 
stone to encumber it. On one side of the green the Senecas had 
collected in a sort of irregdlar encampment — men, women, and 
children — to the number of more than a thousand. On (hg other 
side the Mohawks were actively afisembling in yet greater numbers. 
The stakes deposited by each party were laid upod the ground in 
heaps, consisting of rifles, hatchets, swords, belts, knives, blankets, 
wampum, watches, beads, brooches, furs, and a variety of other 
articles of Indian utility and taste — amounting, in the whole, 
according to the estimate of Captain Brant, to upwards of a thou- 
And dollars a side. By the side of the stakes were seated a group 
of the aged chiefs — * grave and reverend seignors,’ whose beards 
had been silvered by the frosts of many winters, and whose visages 
gave evidence of the toils of war and the chase. 

The combatants numbered about six hundred upon a side, 
young and middle-aged men — nimble of foot, athletic, and muscu- 
lar. Their countenances beamed wilh^onimation and high hope. 
In order to the free and unfettered use of their sinewy limbs, their 
persons were naked, with the exception of a single gunneut Like an 
apron, or kilt, fastened around the waist, and descending nearly to 
the knee. The area of the play -ground was designated by two 
pair of ‘ byes,’ placed at about thirty rods distant from each orhor, 
and the goals of each pair about thirty feet apart. The combat- 
ants ran^e^l themselves in parallel lines on each side of the area, 
facing inward, and leaving a space between them of about ten rods 
in breadth. Their bats were three feet six inches in length, curved 
at the lower fend somewhat in the form of a ladle ; the broad part 
for striking the ball being formed of net-work, woven of thongs of 
untanned deer-skin, strained to the tension of tight elaslicity. The 
ball, large as a middliog-Bized apple, was also composed of elaslic 
materials. 

On one side of the area, near the centre of the line, and in a 
conspicuous place, were seated a body of elderly sachems of eacli 
nation^ with knives and tally-sticVs, to score the game. The rules 
governing the game were soroewtiat intricate. None of the players 
were allowed to touch the ball with hand or foot, until driven 
beyond the ‘byes’ or land-marks. It was then thrown back by 
hand toward orrinto the centre of the area, when the game pro- 
ceeded 08 bifore. Their mode of counting the game was peculiar, 
the tallies-men ROt being in all cases boqpd by arbitrary rules, but 
left to the exercise of a certain jegree of discretionary power. 
Bach passage of the ball between*lhe goals, at the end of the play- 
ground, coqpted one, so long as the contest was nearly equal; but, 
ior the purpose of protracting the game, whenever one party 
became considerably in advance of the other, the tally* chiefs were 
allowed to*^eck or curtail their count in proportion to the excess. 
For instance, if the leading party had run up a regular count to 
thirty, while their opponents had numbered but fifteen, the tallies- 
pien, at their discretion, and by consent of each other, though 
unknown to the players, would credit the winning party with only 
two notches for three passages of the ballT-varying from time to 
time, according to the state of the game. The object of this coarse 
w*a8 to protract thci game, and to increase the amuaement, while 
despondency upon eitb^ aide was prevented, end the obanee of 
ultimate "(victory increased. Fr^uently, by thii disciuttonary mode 
of counting, the gpme was continued three or four dtyi. 

« The gome on this occasion was commenced by about sixty 
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players on a side, who advancra from their respective lines mth 
bats in their hands, into the cen*^re of the play-ground. Of this 
number about twenty were statlbned at the end land-marks, to 
guard the passage of the ball. The players who were to begin 
were apparently mingled prc^iscuousV together. All things 
being thus ready, a'beauti'Ail maiden, richly dressed in the imtive 
costume of her people, wearing a re4 tiara plumed with eagle's 
feathers, and glittering with bracelets *and other ornaments of 
silver, came bounding like a gazelle into the area, with the ballf 
which she placed upon the ground in the centre. Instantly the 
welkin rang with the Shouts of the whole multitude of spectators, 
and the play began ; while, the.brigbt-efed maiden danced back, 
and joined her own circle among the surrounding throng. The 
match was begun by two of the opposing players, who advanced to 
the ball, and with their united batw raised it from the ground to 
such nn elevation as gave a chance for a fair stroke ; when, quick 
as lightning, it was sped through the air almost with the swiftness 
of a bullet. Much depends upon the iirs^ stroke, and great skill 
is exerted to obtain it. • 

The match was played with great spirit, and the display of 
agility and muscular strength was surprising. Every nerve was 
strung ; and so great w'ere the exertions of the players, that each 
set was relieved by fresh hands every fifteen or twenty minuets ; 
thus ulternaling, and allowing every player of the whole number to 
perform his part, until the game was finished. The scene was full 
of excitement and animation. The principal chief entered fully 
into the enjoyment, and by liis explanations to his guest height. • 
died its interest, which, of itself, the latter declared to have ; 
afforded him a greater degree of satisfaction than any game or 
pastime that he had ever beheld. The contest w'as cotitiiiued 
three days, at the end of which, after a severe struggle, the 
Senecas were proclaimed the victors, sweeping the stakes, to the 
great mortification of the proud-spirited Mohawks, the head of the 
confederacy." 

“ THE MAGICIAN'S VISITER. ^ 

* 9 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, aAd the shades of 
evening were beginning to gather over the city of Florence, when 
a low quick rap was heard at the door of Cornelius Agrippn, and 
shortly afterwards a stranger was introduced iuto* the apartment 
in which the philosopher was sitting at hjs studies. The stranger, | 
though finely formed and of courteous demeanour, liad a certain ' 
indefinable air of mystery about him, which excited awe, if, indeed, 
it had not a repellent effect. His years it was difficult to gues.'^, 
for the marks of youth and age were blended in his features in a 
most extraordinary manner. There was not a furrow in his cheek 
or a wrinkle on his brow ; and bis large black eye beamed with 
all the brilliancy and vivacity of youth ; but his stately figure was 
bent, apparently beneath tlie weight of years ; bis hair, although 
thick amj clustering, was grey ; anc^ his voici was feeble and 
tremulous, yet its tones were of the most ravishitTg and soul- 
searching melody. His .costume was that of a Florentine gentle- 
man ; but he hud a staff like t^iat of a palmer in his hand ; and 
a silken sash — inscribed witl^Orieutal characters — was bound 


around his waist. His face was deadly pale ; but fvery feature 
of it was singularly beautiful, and its expression was that fif 
profound wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 

*• Pardon me, learned sir," said he, addressing the philosopher, 

" but your fame has travelled into all lands, and has rec.ched all 
Oars; and I could not leaVe the fair city of Florence without 
seeking an interview with one who is its greatest boast ai^d j 


ornament." 

' \ou are right welcome, sir," returned Agrippa ; ** but I fear 
that your trouble aniSl curiosity will be but ill repaid. I am 
•imply one, who, instead df devoting my di^s, as do the wise* to 
the eoquirement of wealth and honour, hgve passed long years in 
punful and unprofitable study, ^n endeavouring to uflravel the 
Bocrets of nature, and initiating nyaelf in the myateriea of the 
occult adences." 



•^Talkert thou of lonff years ! " echoed the str^ger, and a 
melancholy smile played over his features : " thou, tvho hast 
scarcely seen fourscore since t^^qu left'st thy cradle, and for whom 
the quiet grave is now waitihg, eager to clasp thee in her shel- 
tering ‘armv ! I was among the tombs to-day, — the still and 
solemn tombs : 1 saw them smiling in the last beams of the setting 
sun. When I was a boy^l used to wish 'to be like that sun ; his 
career was so long, so bright, so j^lorious. Cut to-night I thought 
it \ras better to slumber amongst those tombs than to he like him. 
TojUight* he sunk behind the hfll, appareutljr to repose ; but 
to-morrow UP must renew his course, and run the ssiuM dull and 
unvaried, but toilsome and unquiet race. There is no ^rave for 
him, and the niglt and ^morning dews arc the tears that he sheds 
over his tyrannous destiny." 

Agrippn was a deep observpr and admirer Bf exi ernal nature, 
and of all her ]iheiiomena, and had often gazfd^upon the scene 
which the stranger described ; hut the leeliiigs and ideas which it 
awakened in the mind the latter were so different from anything 
which he had himself experienced that he could not help^ for a 
season, gazing u))on him in speechless wonder, liis guest, however, 
speedily reshmed the discourse. 

** lijit I trouble you, 1 trouble you ;-~to my purpose in making 
you this visit. I have Jieard strange tales of a wondrous mirror,* 
which your potent n^t has eualiled*you* to cons|^uet, in wiiich 
whosoever looks may see the distant or the dead on whom he is 
desirous again to fix his gaze. My eyes see nothing in this 
outward visible world which can be pleasing to their sight. The 
grave has closed over all I loved. Time has caiiicd down its 
stream everything that once contributed to my enjoyment. 'J'he 
world is ii vale of tears ; hut arnUng all the' tears wlucfcf wate»^ that 
sad valley, not one is shed for me : — tlie fountain in my own 
heart, too, is dried up. I would once more again Look upon the 
face which 1 loved. I avouKI sec that eye more bright, un i that 
step more .stalely, tiian tljc aiatclope’s ; that brow, the broad 
smooth page; on which tirod had inscribed hib iui^st cliaracur.s. 

1 would gaze on all 1 loved and all I Sueh a gaze would be 

dearer to my heart tlian all the ivorld has to oiler to me, except the 
grave — except the grave." 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had sveh ati effect upon 
Agrippa (who was not used to exhibit his miracle of art to the 
eyes of all who desired to look in it, although hqwas often tempted 
by exorbitant presents and high honours to do so), that he readily 
consented to^grant the reque.st of his extraordinary visiter. 
“Whom wouldst thou .see.^ " ho inquired. 

“ My child, my owm sweet Miriam," answered the .stranger, 
Corueh'iis immediately cuu:-od every ray of the light o? heaven 
to be excluded from the cliarnher, placed .stranger on his right 
hand, and commenced chriiitingin a low soft tone, and in a :aiange 
language, some lyrical verses, to xyhich the strAiger thought he 
heard occasionally a resjion.se ; but it was a sound so faint und 
indistinct, that he hardly knew whether it existed anywhere hut iu 
his own tancy. As Cornelius continued his chant, the room 
gradually became illuminated ; but whence the light proceeded it 
was iuqaiBsible to discover. At length the blrangcr plainly 
perceived a large mirror which covered ^iie wdiole of the extreme 
end of the apartment, and over the surface of which a dense haze 
or (^oud seemed to be rapidly passing. * 

** Died she in wedlock’s holy bands * " inquireij (fornelius. 

“ She w'as a virgin spotle.sM as the snow." , 

“ How many years have passed away since the grave closed over 
her?'' * 

A cloud gathered on the stranger's brow, and he nspwered 
somewhat iml^iaticiitly, "Many, many; moro than f now have 
time to number." t 

V Ney,V said Agrippa, " but I must kno^ For ev«i^ ten 
years that have elap.sed since her Heath oncelmust I wave this 
wand ; and u hen 1 have waved it for the last time, yon will see 
her figure in yon mirror," 

"Wave on, then," said the stranger, and groaned bitterly: 
«• wave on, and take heed that thou be not weary." 
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Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange gnest with somdthiilg of 
anger, bit lie ezcnsed his want of conrtesj on the ground of the 
probable extent of bis calamities.^ ^He then waved his magic wand 
many times, but, to bis consternation, it seemed to have lost its 
virtue. Turning again to the stranger, he exclaimed, • 

<«Who and what art thou, man? Thy presence troubles me. 
Ancording to all the ruldi of my art, this Nt&id has already described 
twice two hundred ycgrs,— still has the surface of the mirror ex- 
perienced no alteration. Say, dost thou mock me, and di<k no 
4 iuch person ever exist as thou hast described to me ? ” * 

Wage on, waVe on ! ” was the stem and only reply which \hia 
interrogatory extracted from the stranger. 

The Curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself a dealer in 
wonders, began now to be excited ; and a mysterious feeling of awe 
forbade him to desist from waving^ his wand, much as he doubted 
the sincerity ofshii visiter. As his arm grew slack, he hearth the 
deep solemn tones of the stranger exclaiming, “ '^ve on, wave 
on and at length, after his wand, acct^ding to the calculations 
of his art, had described a period of above twelve hundred years, 
the cloud cleared away from the surface of the mirror, and the 
stranger, with an exclamation of delight, arose and gized raptur- 
^sly upoif the scene which was there represented. An exquisitely 
, rich and romantic prospect was before him* In the distance rose 
lofty mountaiq^, crowned with cedars ; a |apid stream rolled in 
the middle ; and in the fore-ground were seen camels grazing, a rill 
trickling by, in which some sheep were quenching their thirst, and 
a lofty palm-tree, beneath whose shade a young female, of exquisite 
beauty, and richly habited in the costume of the East, was 
sheltering herself from the rays of the noontide sun. 

** ’Tie she ! 'tis she ! ** shouted the stranger } and he was rush- 
ing towards the mirror, but wn prevented by Cornelius, who said, 
** Forbear, rash man, to quit this spot ! with each step that thou 
advancest towards the mirror, the image will become fainter ; and 
shouldst thou approach too nearj^it will vanish away entirely.'* 
Tlioa warned, he resumed his station, but his agitation was so 
excessive that lie was obliged to lean on the arm of the philosopher 
for support, while, from time to time, he uttered incoherent ex- 
pressions of wonder, delight, and lamentation. * 

** 'Tis she ! 'tif she ! even as she looked while living ! How 
beautiful she is ! Miriam, my child, canst thou not speak to me ? 
By Heaven she mgves 1 she smiles 1 Oh speak to me a single 
word 1 or only breathe, or sigh ! «Alas ! all ’s silent — dull and 
delolate as this heart 1 Again that smile ! that smile^ the remem- 
brance of which a thousand winters have not been able to freeze 
up in my heart I Old man, it'is in vain to hold me ! I must, 
will claip her." 

As he uttered the last words he rushed franticly towards the* 
mirroit; the scene represented within it faded away, the cloud 
gathered again ozer its surface^ and the stranger sunk senseless to 
the earth. 

‘When he recovered hia consciousness, he found himself in the 
aims of Agrippa, who was chafing his temples, and gaziftg on him 
with looks of wonder and fear. He immediately rose on his feet 
with restored strength, and, pressing the hand of his host, he said, 
" Thanks, thanks, fcg thy courtesy and thy kindness, and for 
the sweet, but painful sight which thou hast presented to my 
eyes." ** 

Ai he spake these words, he put a purse into the ^nd of Cor- 
nelius ; but the^iafter returned it, saying, 

" Nay, nay, keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, that 
a Christian man dare take it ; but be that as it may, 1 shall esteem 
mysel^ufficiently rfpaid if thou wilt tell me who thou art." 

" Bcholrf !" laid the stranger, pointing to a lAge historical 
picture which hung qn the left-hand of the room. 

" i lee," said the pbilosoplysr, ** an exquisite work of Brt,4he 
production of onf of our bear and earliest artists, representing our 
Saviour carrying his cross." 

** But look igain ! " said the stranger, fixing his keen dark eyes 
Intently on him, and pffintiog to a figm on the left hand of the 
picture. 


Cornelius gazed, and saw with wdnder what he bad not observed 
before — the extraordinarji resemblance which this figure bore to 
the stranger, of whom, indeed, k might be said to be a portrait. 

“That," said Cornelius, with an emotion of horror, “is in- 
tended to represent the*unbappv ihfidel who smote the divine 
suQSprer for not walking faster, and wrs, therefore, condemned tn 
walk the earth himself until the period of that suifereFs second 
coming." € 

• “ 'Tis 1 ! *tia I !," exclaimed the strangeg; and, rushing out of 
the house, rapidly disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that be had been conversing 
with the Wandering Jexv. — Ackfrmann^s Forget Me Not** 
/or 1828. • . . * 


OSMYN*AND CALED. 

OttMYN, who flll’d the Persian throne 
With hibdi tyrannic sway, 

All night infancied chains would groan, 

Diit woke a kiugbt day. 

Caled. his slave, in bondage held, 

From friends and country torn. 

In dreams the regal staff would wield, 

But woke a Nla\ e at morn. 

Morn to the king restored the crown, 

And made poor Caled sigh ; 

lletuming night threw Ostnyn down. 

And raised tlie slave on high. 

Ye caRnisi8,-~*iU a doublful tinng,— 

An answer then 1 crave: 

Pray tell me, was the slave a king 'f 
Or was tlie king a slave 

James Smith. 


. CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

i • 

• NO. VIII. 

WALKS UPON THU LAP^, NEAH M\CAO. 

Many of iqy earlier excursions in the neighbourhood of this 
place, Macao, were made upon a hilly island which flanks the 
further side of the inner'harbour ; and as I love to converse with 
every department of nature, I bend my eye not only upon the 
animal and vegetable objects that lie beside luy path, but also to 
the structure of that earth which God hath given to the childi-eii 
of men. I observe, therefore, Chat the rock on which the soil 
rests is granite, which at some rdbiote period was upheaved from 
its bed and broken into ten thousand fragments : many of these 
fragments are strewed over the sides of the hills, and called, in the 
language of jeoldgists, bouSders. At first sight, we ssk; perha])s, 
by what mighty torrent they had been swept along and left in their 
present position ; and the fancy, taking the hint, provides us with 
a deluge adequate for that purpcMU. But a closer attention will 
soon teach however, that whatever effect the flood" described 
by Moses, or any other vq|8t inundation, may have had in trans- 
porting such boulders to distant places elsewhere, those that are 
scatterad ofer the inland of which we are speaking, are nearly, if 
not exactly, in their native beds : for they are of the same 
natnre as the rock upon which they are resting, and we see them in 
many spots piled upon each other, as if the hand of some gigantic 
builder had been employed in their adjustment. ‘We can easily 
understand how the breaking forth of waters might have lodged 
the huge masses of |tone whdeh we see around ns in a valley or 
upon the aide of a hl^^^'but we are at a loss to conceive how it 
eould reaf a pyramid of zcveral ftoriea resting upon a simple or 
compound bate. We are hence compelled to reiort to another 
hypothesie, and assume that these ere the remains of some stu- 
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pendoos piles which Nature deared up when the rocks were t;prn 
from their bases, rent asunder tfhd parted into fragments of etery 
kind of form and size. The decimposing eifent of the atmosphere 
has reduced the smaller ones to sand and soil, which the water has 
carried towards the sea, and spread them out into plains for the 
cultivation of rice, ^erbs^ tnd various kinds of grain. The Ittger 
pieces have been able to lose mucliP ^ the corroding effects of 
time, without losing all. We readily perceive the reason of that 
process which reduced the rock to shivers, that they might by 
further reduction affcvd a pabulum for the growth of vegetables ; 
but we do not see at once why^ these huge boulders should still be 
left to encumber the ground w'hich they canpolf fertilise. But if 
our pursuit should happen to be after plants and flowers, we should 
not be long in finding out how greatly we were indebted to the 
pro^l^ting shade of these dishevelled masses ; for wherever they 
lie in any abuudauce, there we find something to requite the toil 
of the botauAt. They are not unfrequently heaped together so us 
to form a labyrinth, into which I have sometimes forced my way, 
and picked up something thkt was lost to all, save to the “ prying 
eye of the botanist. What was said of the miner, applies in 
some sort to him : “ He setteth an end to darkness, and 8earQ|ieth 
out all perfection.*’ (Job, xxviii. 3.) These stones, which seemed 
to have been tlu’own about at random, without any regard to 
utility, are tlius found to be the benefactors und patrons of the 
“ weeds ** and shrubs that flourish under their protection. They 
shelter them effectunlly from the north-east wind, one of the most 
“ bweeping broc.zes ” tjiat 1 ever encountered. The pines or 
mountain tii* of Southern China {Piiiiis iiincnsis)t and a few 
grasses, alone seem able to endure its biting edge. The eye of the 
Creator in gracious forecast was directed to this fact, and he hug 
made an arrangement for counteracting its effects in the wild 
strewraent of boulders upon which wc have been commenting. 

Am«mg these rocky fragments, and the herbs that grow between, 
tlie buffalo often brow'ses. At the sight of a foreigner he starts, 
reai-s his head, and stands in a steadfast and most suspicious gaze. 
It is obvious that this is the effect of fear ; but wlicther this fear 
will prompt the animal to flee from the supposed danger, or to fore- 
stall it by nil assault, is what perplexes the mind ot the stranger. 
He stands in doubt, unwilling to reSeat, afraid to go forward. 
The buffalo is in the same predicament, and cannot decide whether 
he ought to turn his face or his back towards the unwelcome 
visitor. He seems to have taken a hint from the rulers of his 
country, who are afraid of tlAt trom which they have iwthing to 
apprehend, and put on the air and attitude of menace and defiance, 
while ihftir hcarta quail within them. I am half serious when I 
|i|ie seems to have taken a hint from the rulers of hia country; 
for in'otAcr places the buffalo grakea amids! th^ long and atiff- 
culmed grass, unmindful of the stranger, witjj all the tranquillity 
of the cow or the ox amc|jig ourselves, and seldom puts on a 
threatening aspect unless is disturbed when luxuriating in a 
slough or mud plash : for this creature resemblqp the swine or 
wild-boar in its fondness for water ;,and this instinctive lovfe of 
. moisture is so great, that it mattera not at all whether the pool be 
sweet or fetid, clear or foul. The Chinese, whdse systems of 
zoology are somewhat eqBentric, often select the most character- 
istic feature in the shape or habit of an animal, and give it a pro- 
minent place in their descriptions. In this, the lover of Ntfture 
wdl allow, consists the true genius of the zoologist ; for bis art 
lies not in the enumeration of a multitude of particulars, but in 
the choice of such a#aft cssentiM. Th® Chinese, for example, 
call the buffalo the water-kine. in allirion to the propensity just 
mentioned, and say, by way ofdeflnirife its chief charaft teristic, that 
St walkM Mtooping, on account of the comparative shortness of the 


forf-feet. « Owing to this circumstance il runs with a peculiar 
leaping motion, and with great speed, though thef epustrained 
manner in which it progresses when advancing slowly might not 
prepare us to look for it. A*friend who saw a buffalo and a tiger 
encounter on some public spectacle at Java told me, that when the 
tiger was in the act of bounding upon the buffalo, the latter tossed 
him to a great height inter the air, and then ere the discomfited crea- 
ture could reach the ground he received a eecoiid rebuff from the 
head of ^is nimble antagonist* 1 need not remind the reader that 
tl^ swiftnei^ of the hare is not a little aided ]>y the comparadvb 
shortness of the fore-legs, which allows the hind ones to^strike the 
ground with an i^astic spring like the recoil of a bow. • 

A little boy is often *set to watch a herd of buffaloes, and to pre- 
vent tlieir straying to a distance. Sometimesswe see him tending 
a single animal, holding it by a cord which ite aitached to a ring 
that passes through the partition between the nostrils, the septum , 
nariitm of the anutoipist. At the sight of the fan kwei^ or 
foreigner, the buffalo rears his head, and his little keeper Jiicgins 
to cry ou^as if the knife of the assassin were held at his throat. 
He is afraid that the creature, in a wild fit of terror, should hurry 
away* regardless of the * **hook in his nose/' or “ the crying of Hie 
driver.’* At this the good-natured ^rav^ller retires behind a fcnc 
I or the jutting shade some boulder ; and so Hit^oy and his buf- 
falo are at once released from their fears, and fall into the same 
repoRo of thought in which they were when the ill-boding pheno- 
menon made its appearance. 

Upon this island of which I am speaking, many a time 
has the foreigner smarted from the sturdy strikes of the 
well-plied bamboo; but not a few times have 1 strayed alone 
and never met with anything in the shape of ill-usage. Chinese 
who met in these rambles would sometimes caution me 
i^aiu&t going too far, and* tell me that bad men would 
assault and beat me. My answer to these moMtory hints was 
uniformly, “ Tlie Chinese are not bad men, they are not strangers 
to what qiropriety requires,*' and then pursued my way to let 
them see that -1 felt no fear, because 1 meant no harm. Arm 
yourself with gentleness and good will, and let men see that your 
courage and confidence are founded upon tlie feelings which belong 
to these qualities, aud in'Cliina, and many other places where it 
has been nty lot to travel, you will have a panoply that will repel 
in ninety-nine instances out of^a hundred any attack upon your 
person. 

In one of my early visits to the island, I encountered a person 
of great courtesy and polish on his retiAn from a little hamlet in 
the neighbourhood. Seeing that I was in quest of plants, hU 
curiosity was awakened to ask for what purpose I gathered them. 
Instead of directly answering his question, I asked him the 
names of several in my bag ; but not being much skilled in such 
matters, he called some peasants to settle the points for him. By 
way of* letting him see what 1 wanted in the way of information, I 
took a flying sketch of a tree hard by,* and then asked its native 
uWc, which he most obligingly wrote down among n^y memoranda.. 
In return for this kindness I gave him two or three volumes that 
lay at tlie bottom of the bag. With these fie*secmed extremely 
pleased, and e.xplaincd to the bystanders, who now began to flock 
around us, in what way he liad' obtained them. “ I,” said he, 

gave the , stranger a few hints respecting^he names ai«i Jiies of 
herbs, and in requital he gave me these books." And then, as if 
determined not to be outdone in kindnes8,«he conducted me to the 
cottage'of some acquaintance, aiM^asked them to give ifie* ten and 
Budi hospitality as their means could afford. * They brought me 
some tea and a cigar : the latter I declined, and the former I 
sipped at my leiaure *, for although 1 easily cmern to the China- 
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man's usage of drinkiug tea without milk or sugar wheg pfOsegtad 
V at the hQusfi of the more wealthy, Ihming with a most grateful 
aroRia^ I do not feel the same relis}^ when it has long been brew- 
ing " upon the well-soddened leaves? But a thorough-paced tra- 
veller always accepts the will for the deed, and thank's thb kind 
hostess with all his heart who offers him a, dkh of tea which she 
has just warmed over a smoking^hre^of dried grass. And I may 
just remind the readerHhat in southern parts of China, where wwd 
is scarce, and consequently ver;y d^ar, the poor people fHch the 
fong grass, from the sides and brows of the mouutaiqf\ bind it%p 
In bundles, and stack it for a store of winter fuel. As the houses 
are not [irovided with a chimney, the smoke, whteh rises from the 
smouldering grass in prodigious quantities, curls and rolls wher- 
ever it lists, to the^reat discomfort of the industrious housewife. 
The writer was <fhcL telling a circle of country friends, that in fiie 
different countries upon the west side of the Americaa continent, 
the houses had no such provision as a tube, flue, or chim- 
ney tq let out the smoke. ** Where does the smoke go, theu ? " 
they all asked at once with the most eager curiosity<, ** Why, 
into your eyss, to be sure,*’ was the reply^. There was a good deal 
of banter but some truth in this reply, for tl^e moisture distributed 
over the eyeballs attracta the* smoke and condenses it upon the 
surface of that ofgan, and hence the reason of that apparent 
eagerness to insinuate itself into a place where it can least be en- 
dured. But, in adverting to the inconvenience of the smoke, I had 
nearly forgotten the bestowment of the fuel The hills, from ex- 
posure to winds and the hungry nature of the soil, produce 
nothing in t^e shape of a tree save a few stunted pines, which are 
never meddled with by the poor, but by a kind arrangement they are 
made to yield a plenteous crop of tall and sturdy grasses (chiefly 
of the Andropogon family), which ^he needy find an excellent sub- 
stitute for wood. How hard would il be to find a spot where some 
lively marks of the Creator’s goodness are not to be seen \ The 
earth is indeed full of his goodness." 

We have just referred to a kind arrangement; let ns allude 
to an instance of adaptation. Rice, as the reader in all probability 
knows, is cultivated in a soil covered with water, or, iu different 
words, in mud, welh prepared by stirring and manure for its recep- 
tion« In the early part of the year a fertile spot of ground is 
chosen, into which the seed is poured with an unsparing hand. 
Alter it has germinated and the kprouts have attained a length of 
about sixeinches, itjs dug up and parted into tufts for transplant- 
ing. These plants are sf t in lines, at proper intervals from each 
other, hr the hands of workmen, who execute their business with 
great despatch and adroitness. The bed into which these are 
thrust consist, as wo have intimated, of soil well mixed and covered 
with water. In the labour of bringing tbc ground to thk; state, 
the buffalo performs no unimportant part, as be draws a plough of 
rude and original mechanism, in many a tedious bout, frcui one 
side of the field to the other. The plough stirs up and parts the 
aluggish glebe, while tlie feet of the animal assist not a little in its 
* subacting, and its incorporation with the water. The wading in 
mud from morfi to noon, and from noon to dewy eve, is not a 
work for which ejtlier our horse or our ox is calculated, as those 
know who arc familiar with the history and habits of these invalu- 
able animals. Theliorse often lets the most casual observer see 
that he IfdS predilection for moisture ; for if a railed terrace 
happens to cross the field where he pastures, aud the night he wet, 
he BtatiQqj) himself upon the patl^ where it is driest, though thm 
shelter of tree or f^ce might seem to invite him to a different 
situation. But the buffalo, the water-kine of the Chinese, is 
his element** while at this work, and theiufore takes pleasure in 
what the horse or the beeve would feel psin sod inconvenience, i 


Hqiw nicely then has Qod adapted the disposition of the animal for 
the nature of the work for which ft is required 1 Foreknowledge, 
acting upon a system, is seen froL the beginning to the end. The 
streams of water tumbling down the deep ravines and dells, sweep 
large quantities of earth with themf? which is deposited at the bot- 
toiil*^f some withdrawing nook, and through the accumulating 
force of time ftroduces a wide-spread alluvium for the fields of rice. 
The ground is appropriated by the perseverance of man, laid out 
in numerous plots by means of banks and terraces, and then, as the 
I water still continues to descend, a stone is always at hand for a 
copious irrigation. To helf# him in the work, the buffalo comes to 
his aid, with a strength of body and a peculiarity of instinct or 
habitude that exactly fit him for it. 

One of the greatest nuisances a traveller meets with in many 
parts of China, as well as upon the island wliich is supposrd now 
to be the sphere of our imaginary excursion, is met in the ever- 
lasting "yelping" of the cowardly curs that haunt almost every 
dwelling. Fierce without courage, and fearful without the sagacity 
of kindness, they keep up an incessauL barking from the time of 
your appearance till long after you are out of sight. Neither the 
threats of the master, nor the proffered friendship of the stranger, 
can pacify them for a moment. Amidst the noise thus iriudo, the 
guest and the host can scarcely hear each other speak ; and some- 
times this is so intolerable, that 1 have cut short my visit and 
departed very abruptly. Some who have visited similar situations 
have dealt blows among, or hurled stones at these peacc-breukers, 

I which affronts the Chinaman without taming his dog; — a ])ractit:e 
1 seldom adopted, for fear of undoing all that gentleness and good 
humour might have done for me. Now and then 1 would pursue 
the terror-stricken brutes with my hat or my bag, as if I meant to 
carry them off, which generally excited a good deal of mirth among 
the bystanders, and alleviated the nuisance of these ii)iwclcom<‘ 
salutations. As these dogs arc not trained for any purf ose, nor 
caressed or tducatrd as pets, one is ready to ask, what are they good 
for ? To this the Chinaman replies, by telling ) ou, that when 
young and delicately fed they compose a dish more savoury and 
tender than a yofing pig. Besides this, they are excellent alarums, 
and never omit to give notice of danger : thus they warn their 
owners by their fear, though they cannot protect them by their 
courage. 

In the island of which we arc speaking there is a romantic valley, 
Remarkable for the rugged steepness of the slopes, and the crystal 
stream that rolls at the bottom. A Chinaman of an enterprising 
turn of mind contrived to direct a part of this stream, and so to 
guide it, by the application of conduits, as to obtain a fall of water 
to work his water-ipill. The workmanship was rudely finished, 
but the ingenuity of invention was fully adequate to the purpose. 
The water-wheel wa what is called an overshot wheel, or the floats 
or buckets so contrived as to receive^he water that fell from above. 
Upon the same shaft was a vertiem wheel, with pegs instead of 
teeth ; these te^th acted upon a horizontal wheel, which was mor- 
tised to the upper end of ' the- axis on which the millstone turned. 
By this mechanical arrangement the water communicated its mo- 
tion to the upper millstone, and was the first in the chain of in- 
strumental causation in the business of 'grinding the corn. The 
hopujer or vessel for dispensing the corn to the mill was very 
simple ; it was a square chest with a hole iu the centre, and, resting 
upon the top of the axle, revolved round with J^he millstone. The 
reader is aware that if a vessel bp filled with grain it will not part 
freely with it, though there l^e many boles in the bottom, while it 
remaini witl^nt shaking, 'l^o mak(^the wheat run freely through 
the hole at ti^ bottom of the Chinaman's hopper, was a matter that 
required a little contrivance ; a requirement which he has fulfilled 
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in a very compendious way, far a stick is stuck into the centijp of 
the corn, passing through the a|)erture at the bottom, and bent or 
inclined to one side by means of a piece of string attached to an 
immovable object. While the hopper revolves, the stick remains 
stationary, and describes an inverted cone or hollow in the middle 
of the corn ; down the inner surface the grain trickles in aiffxact 
and most elegant manner. As the iai|ler is so fafiiiliar with tlie 
description of a con^ I should feel surprised at finding no trace gf 
this figure in the books of Chinese philosophers, did 1 not see 
every reason to bcliure that this ancient nation never had a con- 
ception of any geometrical tri^th whatt%ever. The device by which 
the sieve was made to librate in alternate motion was of kindred 
simplicity. A wheel, with long pegs for teeth, was placed so as to 
act upon one end of a beam, whicH played upon a fulcrum like the 
bea^^f a balance. Each stroke of these teeth depressed the end 
of the beam on which they acted, and, as a matter of course, ele- 
vated the otiier. This latter was conneded by a cord to the sieve, 
and thus when elevated drew thelieve after it. It described, in 
inathennaticnl language, the arc of a circle, and extended the string 
in a iaiigenl to that arc. In this way the sieve was pulled hither y 
wlule the elasticity of another cord pulled it thither. An alte^uate 
motion was given in a ivay, however, simple in principle and prac- 
tice, which shows, 1 think, some subtlety of thought. It is often 
said that the (>hincsc are ingenious people, and with great truth ; 
and yet there is nothing in art or science that I deprecate more 
than general assertions. A writer may seem a wise man in wielding 
them, but the reader will never learn wisdom by giving heed to 
them. One instance of (hiincsc ingenuity in detail, is worth a 
thousand general affirmations about their cunning and sagacity. 
Everything about this mill bespoke ingenuity of contrivance ; 
nothing bore marks of neatness in the iinisti save the beam of the 
steel-yard. This was very large, made of the hardest wood, and 
graduated with lines of bright and elegant studs. A Chinese is a 
thorough tradesman, and knows full well thatunlass tUe ** ephab/' 
or standard of weight or measure, be exact and uniform, there can 
be no faith or certainty in the transactions of •business. This 
beam, which is upon the same principle as what vie call the Homan 
steel-yard, formed an instructive emblem of the native character iu 
reference to that all-enlivening subject, trade. As I surveyed the 
various items upon the premises of this active and enterprising 
man, and took a glance now and then at his round and full-fed 
face, I said within myself, “ This fellow would not care a fig for my 
books, and, perhaps, thinks i!^e a very great fool for exposing my 
head to the scorching sun, for the sake of scattering a fevr among 
such of his poorer neighbours as can read them.*’ 1 left his 
mill, tl^erefore, determined not to say a word ^out my errand, but 
at the same time wishing with all my heart that«the mandarins 
might not get scent of^his prosperity, and so devise some pretext for 
putting their paws upon v>me of its resnlts. The next time 
I passed that way, 1 offer^ him a part of the New Testament 
without ceremony, which he accepted with the iiurks of the live- 
liest gratitude, though at his dinner, a true Chinaman can least 
brook interruption. Well, thought I, surmise after all is a bad 
companion — I shall have to pay him off very shortly. 

■ ' ■■ '' " 

TKUB POLITENESS. 

Politeness is a just medium between formality and rudeness ; 
it is, in fact, good-nature regulated by quick discernment, which 
proportions itself fo every situation and every character ; it is a 
restraint laid by reasoEb and benevolence on every irregularity of 
temper, of appptitc, and passion. accommodates itself to the 
fantastic laws of custom and fashiyn, as long as •they are not 
inconsistent with the higher obligations of virtue and religion. 

To give efficacy and grace to politeness, it must be accompanied 


wf^h sbms degree of taste as well as delicacy ; and although its 
foundation must be rooted in the heart, it is not perfeej^ without a 
knowledge of the world. 

In society, it is the happy'ibedium which blends the most dis- 
corda^t n^ures ; it imposes silence on the loquacious, aqd inclines 
the most reserved to furnish their share of conversation ; it re- 
presses the despicable but common ambition of being the most 
prominent character in the* scene ; it increases the general desire 
cueing mutually agreeable; takes off the offensive edge of raillery, 
and giAiS delicacy to wit; it* preserves subordination, and recon- 
cdcB ease ^th propriety ; like Other valuablo qualili^ it is best 
estimated when it is absent. 

No greatnesa^ran awe it into servility, no intimacy smk it into 
coarse familiarity ; to* superiors, it is respectful freedom — to infe- 
riors, it is unassuming good-nature — to equals, everything that is 
charming ; studying, anticipating, and atten^ng to all things, yet 
at the sanie^ time apparently disengaged and careless. 

Such is true politeness, by people of wrong heads and unworthy * 
hearts disgraced in two extremes, and by the generality of 
mankind confined within the narrow bounds of mere good breeding, 
which is Oily one branch of it. — Lounger's Common-place Book, 

~ , i- 

INTELLECTin^LITY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. . 

• ■ 

* CONCLUDED. J W 

Of dogs ^ need not say much. Large books are to be 
got, descriptive of their fidelity, intelligence, and usefulness ; and 
each of you, no doubt, has some fact that has come under your 
own know'ledge, and which convinces you that dogs have almost 
reasoning powers. Many of |rou, no doubt, have, n ad of the 
Newfoundland dog in Cork who, when vexed, barked at, and 
bitten at by a cur, took it up in his mouth, went quietly to the 
quay, and dropped it into the river ; and when, after a time, he 
saw it carried down by a strong tide, and unable to swim to shore, 
he plunged in, took the culprit by the neck, brought it to land, 
and giving it a good shake, departed ; the shake being as much 
as a hint to go and sin no more. Here was justice tempered 
with mei^y— here was an acquaintance with the nature and uses 
of secondary punishments that would have done credit to a politi- 
cal economist. But I cannot leave the subject of dogs without 
recounting what I heard, within these few d^ys, respecting a dog 
I have the pleasure of knowing ; and I arn assured that the 
fads can be attested by fifty persons or more, — in truth, the 
inhabitants of a whole village. 

The rector of a parish in the^ounty of Sligo, at whose house I 
spent some days last September, has an English spanie], 4 iow rather 
advanced in years. He has been of grciy; value as a sporting dog ; 
and bt'sides being remarkable for general sagacity, has %cted as a 
playfellow, a guide, and a guardian to seven sons. Now the 
eldest had just gone out into life with every promise of being a 
credit to his parents, and a blessing to them and others. He had 
been Ordained and appointed to a curat'y, where he Tvas loved, 
honoured, and follow’ed. But in the midst of his sacred labours, 
and in*atlendance on a sick-bed, he got u fever ; during the pro- 
gress of the disease, his parents wc^ apprised of his illness, 
}|ut not so as to communicate much apprehension ; but still, 
being a distance of 140 miles, they were anxffiusly looking 
out for another letter. In this interval the spaifiel was observed 
to have left the hall-door, where he usually Ijasked during the 
day, and betake himself to a liigh ditch that overlooked the road 
towards Dublin. There he continued to Luwl at intervals, and 
though sometimes coaxed away, and sometimes driq^n by his 
master wifti blows, he returned, and for two days continued ; when, 
without any apparent reason, he left thokspot, and came back to 
^is usdal haunts. In the regular course of post, a lelUi*brought 
the sad tidings that on the day dfi which th4 dog ceased howling 
the young man had breathed his last. 

Of all the sights under the sun, perhaps the nost i/ .singly 
grievous is the spectacle of parents mourning over the death of 


children that have arrived at maturity, and who juBt» gite 
goodly pr^mi^ of being the aure stay of their declining yeara^ 
The parenta I now allude to have been aorely tried in thia way ; 
fbr the year following, the next %dn, a youth of twenty, a fine 
manly fellow, with every quality of head and heart t^at % fond 
father could desire — he, alao, waa seized with fever. It ia not for 
me to detail the alternations of ho|^e and fear that poaaeased 
the minda of this much-tried^ family* but what I must 
relate is, that the apmiiel waa found to have returned to 
former station on the ditch, and (Jierb was uttering hia meknch^y 
howl. I can never*forget the deep feeling with whicj^ the fatUIr 
told me h^ an aged female follower of the family, and who had 
nursed the boy — taught him to lisp Irish on her %3, came up and 
told him in an ayouy of tears, that it was all of no use — he might 
os well send away thi^doctor — for that yonder was the dog, and there 
he was howling, ^n^it was all over ^ith Master Edward, for God 
had called him away. And so it was. The youth died, and from 
that moment the dog ceased to howl ; neither was he any more seen 
resorting to the place he bad so ominously Occupied. 1 have heard 
of many similar iuatancea of dogs being acquainted with the com- 
ing death of those they love, but not with one so well attested as 
. this. I tell what 1 believe to be true, and without drawing any 
Ku^rstitious or supernatural inferences from it. I can only*con> 
<Aade that there may be cqramvnicated to the acute senses of doga 
and otherRnimafb(lB,for instance, ravens and* magpies), evidences 
of approaching dissolution wlkich. to us, are altogether unexplain- 
able ; and that there may be in heaven and earth things not 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

In corroboration of the above statement, I give the following 
extract of a letter I received from ^ lady with whom I had subse- 
quently coiivei'Kod, and who, I am assured, would not knowingly 
assert what ahe thought was untrue : — 

** 1 hope you will accept the following statement, in return for 
the grutitication I received from your lecture on the sagacity of 
animals. * 

** When 1 waA a child on my dear mother’s knee, she often 
amused me with stories of the affection and sagacity of * Dick,’ 
her father’s favourite dog. One incident remained d^pply im- 

preased on my mind. My grandfather, Mr. H m, of the 

county of Cavan, cihiie to Dublin, on businesai; and shortly after, 
Dick repaired to au old lime-kiln, which he refused to leave, and 
then act up a diauiul^nd iuoessant howl. The next post brought 

the i^ws that Mr. II m waa seized with gout in his atomach; 

and before hia son could reach Dublin he waa no more.* The dog 
ceased to howl exactly at the pev^d of his master’s death ; and, 
having refused the food brought to him, was found dead before the 
funeral arrived at the family burial-place.” 

My valued friend, Robert Bail, the devoted and able naturalist, 
to whom Dublin o^es the eatabliahment of the Zoological Society, 
on the ftth ultimo, concluded tlfe lectures by a well-digested rc- 
sum^ of what had been delivered by those who had gone before 
him during the season. When he came to my effort, he tfiought 
it necessary to cull me out from the rest, as deserving of censure, 
for my story of the Sligo dog ; thinking it proper, no do^^bt, to 
warn off the minds of the audience from the superstitious feelings 
which he assumed my narrttive was calculated to engender. Now 
•on this occasieu I must, with great respect, say that 1 am neitliA* 
convicted by his inference, nor converted by his explanatioiL And 
first, with respect to kis inference that my story was superstitious, 
I don’t consider that it was. I allow, it is to me (if true) unex- 
plainable ; but what^of that — are we, at thia day, to withhold cir- 
cumstances that are well attested, because we cannot explain them? 
If thus aftaid#f pacts, what would become of geologyif No 
fearlessness of investigation is the character of sound philosophy ; 
and as Philip Cramptou rightly said in his lecture on the same 
evening, (liat it waa |he proper grork of the acientific world not to 
deny a atatement, however startling, because improbable, but to 
inveatigate dispasaionately whether it were e/act. Well, but Mr. 
Ball is determined to take the sting of superstition out of the tail 
of my story— and he Is right if he oould— by explaining, in a very 


coopnon-place way, vrhat I would make believe to be unaccount- 
able, as follows. I don’t say these are the words of Mr. Ball — 1 
merely quote from memory. Pecple supi'rstitiousiy believe dogs 
know and announce the coming death of those to whom they are 
attached, by howling. Bui this ia a vulgar error, and arises from 
the common practice of dogs howling b>gnigbt,«nd persons, when 
any in a family are sick and dying, being then more watchful, or 
more liable to hear when/idgs howl. I myself, says he, on one 
ofcasion, was witness to this superstition, pnd instrumental in 
removing both the cause and the feeling. 1 was in a house when 
an important member of the family was so sick as to cause serious 
apprehension for his life. aOiie iiij^ht, when thus dangerously ill, 
the dogs began to howl. Qh 1 all conclu'ded, the man mfsst die — 
don’t we bear the dogs ? But this was not Mr. B.’s conviction ; 
for hi went out to the kennel w^jiere the dogs were, and then found 
that a cat had interloped, and ventured to abstract some of the 
dog’s food — ^that they hunted her, and a’ue escaped through filfble, 
where they could not follow, and therefore they huw[ed with vex- 
ation. Mr. B. put an indkunt stop to the howling, by stopping the 
hole through which the cat escaped ; and so debarred the cut from 
future access to the kennel, and the dogs from their provocation. 
Moreover — what was better than all — his friend recovered. With 
this /explanation, and this narrative, the secretary considered he 
hatf made my story '‘‘reading made easy ” for all the young ones 
attending the lecture. But, begging his pardon, 1 think that he 
leaves my narrative as unexplained us ever ; and 1 might as well 
say that I overthrew the credit of every circumstance handed down 
to us by strong and creditable ti'.stimoriy as having tlu*. appearance 
of being supernatural, because, the other night, 1 deteett^d inv 
servant-boy in the act of terrifying a chamber-maid into hysterics, 
by passing before her in a wdiite slieet and a chalked face. Who 
denies that it ia common for dogs to howl by night in town or 
country ? — who denies that the watchful are vexed and pained 
when such noises alarm and disturb the sick 1 I wanted no expla- 
nation on thia point; but what 1 told ns extraordinary, and which (if 
true) I demand a ]>hilosophical explanation of, is the fact^ that a 
dog, not acq^istomcd to howl, went on two occasions to a certain 
spot, whither he w'ds unaccustomed to resort ; that he there con- 
tinued howling for tw'o days, and could not, by force or entreaty, 
be driven away,*up to a certain period, — and that that period was 
found to coincide* with the death of the individuals to whom he 
was attached : and, what w/s still more extraordinary, that the 
first death took place at a distance of 140 miles. Now, 1 hope 
Mr. B. will hit off, before the commencement of another series of 
lectures, a more satisfactory solution ; and to keep his hand in, 1 
beg he will unriddle the following, as two instances amongst many 
df the same kind I could adduce, of *'ogs having a power of know- 
ing circumstances through the medium of some sense not cogniz- 
able by us. A poodle dog, belonging to two ladies of the name of 

P re, in the county of Mayo, was equally attached to both ; 

his sagacity was repiarkable, ,and bis actions denoted sens^ com- 
mon and uncofhmon. Now, the ladies, his owners, used to take 
in turn the pleasurable relaxation of visiting gmongst their fricnd.s; 
and in this way they ranged through a /vide circle of acquaintances. 
The day either was to come home— matter whether the time 
was fixed prcv^usly or not, or was known to those at home, — 
Poodle was seen to start forward to meet his coming mistress : 
and even suppose there were more roads than one by which she 
might return, <he dog, with unerring certainty, was found to go 
forth on the very road the lady had taken. 

The lady who has supplied me with the story of the tender 
goose gives the following narrative of a dog, which can be vouched 
for : — A gentleman of property bad a mastiff of great size, very 
watchful, and altogether a fine, intelligent anii^al. Though often 
let out to range about, he was in general chained up during t|f9 
day ifi a wooden houBe,^conBtra£ted for Itis comfort and shelter. 
On a certain day, when let/)Iit, he was observed, to- attach himself 
particularly tu his master ; and whefi the servant, as usual, came 
to tie him up, he clung so to his master’s feet, showed such anger 
' when they nCtempted to force him away, and altogether was so 
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particular in his manner, thfit the gentleman desWed him tod>e I 
left as he was, and with him' he continued the whole day ; «nd 
whim night came on, still he staid by him, and, on going towards 
hia bed-room, the dog resolntelyf and for the first time in his life, 
went up along with him, and rushing into the room, took refuge 
under the bod ; from whence^ neither* blows nor caresses could 
draw him. In the*middld*i[)f the night a man burst into the Mom, 
and, dagger in band, attempted to i|^ab the sleeping gentleman ; 
but the dog darted at the robber’s neclP, fastened hia fangs in him, 
and BO kept him down that his master had time to call for assisf' 
aiice and secure tlie ruffian, who turned out to be the coachman, 
and who afterwards Confessed, that seeing his master receive a 
large sum of money, Ive lyid t^e groom^corispired together to rob 
and murder him ; and that they plotted their whole scheme lean- 
ing over the hoof of titb dog's house ! ! ! 

It is noAv time for me to have d^c — done, I say, for I have not 
finis|i^d ; for though 1 have satisfactorily proved, at least to my- 
self, that infciior animals have intellectuality, I have not shown 
how the mci'S intimate observation and sjiudy of their capabilities 
can nwike them more happy in themselves, or more useful to ns. 
Out I think that it may he inferred^ without any extended process 
of reasoning, that the more we study the character of animals, the 
more we shall respect and cherish them. It is want of considera- 
tion, rather than absolute cruelty, that makes ns inflict the wnmgs 
we do. To this also tends the bad education which young persons 
receive — the vulgar errors they imbibe. 1 remember, when a boy 
of seven years old, squeezing a cat to death under agate, in order 
to put to the test the pliilusuphical theory of my father’s stable- 
boy, who assured me that u cat had nine lives. What, I say, has 
perpetuated the tyranny of man over tlie inferior animals but had 
education? The •\ieious trainings of the nursery, in the first 
instance — then the kitchen — then the stable-yard; and when 
Master Tom is grown in obstinacy, cruelty, and mischief — too 
had to he borne at home, — then comes a public school to case- 
harden the youth in all his tyrannical propensities : and so in due | 
course he becomes a reckless man, hunting, shooting, fishing, 
cock-fighting, and in all his sports abusing the creatures of God. 

Ladies who now hear me — mothers as you are, or ♦may be, look 
to your nurseries ; there are j)lanted the first germs of cruelty. My 
mammy nurse set me the example of catching flies^on the window, 
and tearing off their legs and wings; or, us it is beUer described as 
follows ; — 

“ Who Rnv« me a huge vorkii(|^pin. 

That 1 inifilil thc> cock-ehafer spin, 

And laugh'd to see my childish grin — 

3Iy Granny. 

“ Who put me on a Jonkoy’a back, ^ * 

And gave me v^hlpao iash and Rmack, 

Till its pon'f bones did almost crack ? — 

My Granny.” 

But i shall say no more on this svbject, cxqppt to recommend 
to your notice— and if this my lecture does no oth^r good, it will 
do well in recommeiEling to your perusal, aid as it is not dear, 
to your purchase, a Treatise ^ the Rights of Animals, and Maui 
Obligation to treat them wim Humanity, by our amiable towns- 
man, Dr. Drummond, whose book on this subject^^I can venture 
to say, is learnedly, feelingly, and pq-suasivcly written. 

That the study of the habits of animals may enable us not only 
to domesticate many that are now wild, hut also to^ improve the 
powers of those now in use, 1 think also may be shown. I am 
sure it will be found better to train a horse than to break him. In 
this respect I assume that the Bedouin Arab manages better than 
the Irish horse-breaker : the one makes his fleet courser his 
friend ; the other, with the spur of whiskey in his head., and the 
iihiv rowel of another in his heel,, extinguishes the spirit while ho 
forms the gaits of the 'trembling creative he has subdued. 1 
remember the ftrst horse I ev« had broken in. I was obdged to 
co£*ract with the old ruffian (iSr wanif of better) I hdll to employ, 
him half a pint of raw whiskey as his mQrning before he 


would condescend tS mdlint the colt But, ladies and gentlemen, 
I Aust cease ; — allow me to do so with the observation, that man 
has not yet fulfilled his duties even towards the amnoAls he has 
contrived to domesticate ; that in all his improvements, be has 
advanced but little in the m&fale of treating inferior animals ; and 
I canimt bit express the opinion that much has to be learned, and 
much practised, that may be conducive to our use and their 
happiness. * , , • 

Surely I, who have seen bull-baiting andgock-figliting, and many 
other cruel and ferocious games discountenanced, and in a great 
m|asurff disused, may anticipate « brighter day, when educatiqii, 
based upon%c religion of our merciful Redeeihcr, will^e^ch us to 
use, and not to abuse ; when knowledge, true knowledge — knowledge 
founded upon the Gospel, — may teach us to treat kindly, consi- 
"derately, inferior animals. I really do consider that there is much 
yet to be done for our benefit and their happiness ; and benevo- 
lence, guided by experience, induction, and judgment, may achieve 
great thing!}; and so, knowledge and huroaniry going liaiid in 
hand, and the love of God in Jesus Christ presiding over all our 
views, that happy millennial period will come when the inferior 
animals may stand in the same relation to man as they*did to 
Adam before the fall, when the Sovereign of heaven pronounced 
all tc^ be very good ; im^ the figurative language of tlTe propho^hc 
almost realised, when^he foretold that the most ferocious animals 
would be so tame and domesticated/ thah ** a little child shall lea% 
them ; ” and “ they^ shall not hurt nor destrAy^ny mure in my 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of the Iviiovi ledge of iho 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 


VICISSfcITUDES.* , 

This life is all chequered nitli pleaHurcs and woes, 

That chabo one another like waves of the deep-- 
Koch billow, us brightly or darkly it flows, 

Ucflecting our eyes os they sparkle or weep.”— Moors. 

During my residence in — > a few years since, 1 bad 
frequent occasion to cross the river which separates it from New 
York; and I seldom entered the cabin of one of the little steam- 
boats, wfthont finding some subjects for speculation among the 
passengers. I was particularly struck with the appearance of a 
lady, whom I often* met at an early hour in the morning. Her 
dress, which generally attracts a lady’s notice first, was slightly 
outre in its character ; she* looked as if she might be an English- 
woman ; ai>d yet the shade of difference between her costumS and 
that of others was so slight, as to be undefinablc, though quite 
perceptible. But my eyes did rfht linger long on her dress, when 
it had once fallen on her exquisite face. It was not thik beauty of 
which painters and poets dream, but^a living and breathing 
loveliness, such as seldom greets the sight in this dreary world. 
Apparently about twenty-five years of age, her figure was small 
and symmetrical, her complexion of the purest white, her check 
coloured with the most delicate rose-tint, her mouth exquisitely 
chiselled, and her eyes of the deepest blue. Conti ary to the 
prevailing fashion of the time, her dark hair was drawn back from 
her hnlkd, white forehead, falling on her cheeks in long ringlets ; 
and her small hat formed, as it werg, the frame of this sweet 
picture. She was always alone, and appeared to be quite unac- 
quainted with the people among whom she lived, for shfe never 
exchanged the slightest salutation with anv one.* My curiosity 
became so much excited, that I found rfysfj^f noticing every 
trifling peculiarity in her appearance and manners. I soon found 
that she was by no means the child of wealth, for her dress, 
though always neat, was evidently indebted to her owi^and for 
its attempAt fashion. Her dresses were not mad#by a module^ 
nor were her bonnets imported from Paris.* Her capes bii 4 hand- 
Iterchiefs lacked that superabundance of French embroidiry and 
Mechlin lace which ladies then atiheted ; and,lupon the whole, to 
the eye of one of the initiated, she had the appearance of a woman 

• From tho “ Ladles' Companion ; ” a New- York Monthly MastsiDO. 
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who had more taste than fashion, more oeauty than forti^pe, and 
more intellect than either. 1 would have glren anything disccSVer 
who she tiOttld be. It was most tantalising to my curiosity to see 
her so often take a seat beside met ^nd sit in perfect silence, with 
her quiet, sweet face uniightened by a smile of recognition. 

One morning 1 observed that she carried with fahr a^’amall, 
faded-looking portfolio. This was a new subject of speculation. 
What did that portfolio inclose ? — aofr music, for it was too 
small— perhaps prints< -perhaps ^drawings. But my conjectures 
afforded no insight into the truth, apd I was forced to seeder tffm 
one way, while 1 proceeded andther, without learning what her 
portfolio hud to do with her history. From this ti!ne, I never 
met her^ without it ; and one cold morning in December, my 
curiosity seemed in a fair way of being grati^ed. fihe was wrapped 
in a large shawl, and as she was stepping out of the cabin door, 
her foot struck thc^ill, while, in striving to regain her balance, she 
dropped her pori,fotio. It had been imperfectly closed, and /ell 
open on the floor. I stooped to pick it up, and saw ct contained 
paintings in water-colours, of fruit, flower^^ and small landscapes. 
She thanked me with a quiet smile as I replaced the idctures and 
handed her the book, and we again parted. From that time I saw 
her no more in the steam-boat. ^ 

4 I had long cea.sed to meet with her, and— but that her sunpass- 
\ng beauty had formed one of the loveliest pu tures in the chambers 
of my imagcry<^s|iould firob&bly have forge^ten her. One day, 
as 1 was entering Stewart's, a lady glided out of the door, and 
stepped into a splendid carriage, while a clerk handed in a small 
parcel, which, from the extreme politeness of his parting bow, 1 
took to be of considerable value. A rich velvet cloak concealed 
the lady’s figure, and a blond veil shaded her face ; but the 
transient glKnpse which I obtainffd convinced me that 1 had seen 
her before. Not long afterwards, I was vi.siting a collection of 
paintings, and, seated before a remarkably fine Magdalen, I scarcely 
noticed that some person had taken a seat beside me. At length 
I turned, and saw again the purpli velvet cloak and veil, but the 
fare was no logger concealed, and, to my surprise, I beheld the 
lady of the portfolio. There was no mistaking^ that countenance, 
but when I remembered the little straw bonnet and coarse shawl, 1 
could scarcely believe I beheld the same individual. Th^re was a 
half smile on her bqautiful lips as she caught n^yeye; she probably 
guessed my thoughts, and turned toward me, as if half inclined 
to speak, but my companions coming up, she rose and proceeded 
to another part of the room. While I was still thinking of her, 
my fiusband approached, and introduced me to his A)ld friend, 
Charles Willcston, of whom 1 bad often heard him speak as a 
college friend. They had not tnet for several years, and had 
entirely lost sight of each other, when they thus accidentally met 
in the picture-gallery, ^fter a few minutes' conversation, Mr. 
Willeston said, ** You do not know that 1 have been as lucky as 
yourself, and amoftg my other successes, have obtained a wife ; 

perhaps Mrs. will allow me to make her acquainted with 

Mrs. Willeston.” So saying, he crossed the room, and^ imme- 
diately returned with the lady of the portfolio. I was so much 
surprised that I scarcely know how I received her. My first 
feeling was pleasure, my second, a strong impulse of edriosity. 
^fter a very agreeable ornversation, we parted, with an under- 
^ standing that I should call upon Mrs. Willeston the following 
day. My visit was the beginning of an intimacy which still exists, 
though an ocean ^olJ [8 between us. I found her a light-hearted, 
joyouB, contented creature, and learned from her own lips the 
history which had so long baffled my conjectures. 

“ My mother," sfiid she, " was the youngest daughter of the 

Dean ofe ^,and tlie only one of a large family wsim remained 

nnmarried at the death of her fatlier. My grandfath||^ who had 
taken a second wife .quite late in life, left his daughSir entirely 
dcpendlitt on the will of her step-mother^ with the exception of ^ 
small sum which sl£ inherited m right of her mother, llie widow 
was a woman of harah and ambitious temper, who sought to extend 
her influence by the marriage of the Dean's daughter, so as to com- 
mand success for her only son. mother,, who possessed a gentle 


aifd quiet ten(})or, together with good talents and extreme personal 
befnty, was by no means disposed to enter into her ambitious 
schemes. The dissimilarity of their views constantly gave rise to 
unpleasant scenes, until, at lenglp, as a punishment, and in the 
hope that the monotony of her new home would give her a new zest 
for the gay world, my mother was tent to speiyl the summer with 
an ^d aunt, who resided in a remote village in the West of 
England. To my mother, the transition from the gaieties of Lon- 
don life to the quiet of a country village was indeed delightful. 
Wearied with a perpetual round of dissipation, disgusted with the 
frivolous pleasures of fashionable life, she h^ never been so happy 
since she left the nursery and school* room, as she was when occu- 
pying one comer, of the iitUe parlouix in the old parsonage of 
Harefield. Her aunt, an old-fashioned body, who read her Bible, 
dari^d stockings, and made carpet-work, interfered but little in her 
pursuits ; and her uncle, an olfl-world clergyman, who divided his 
time between sermon- writing and backgammon, troubled ^qjiself 
still less about her. Her uncle's library afforded many resources 
to a mind so contemplative as hers, and her skill in di^wing enabled 
her to occupy many hours in si* etching the picturesque beaflties of 
the little village. Perhaps the visitsiof the young curate had some 
effect in making her contented with her seclusion ; for it is very 
certain that the summons to return to the gay w'orld was a most 
um^lcome one. She, however, obeyed it, and found her liome 
rendered more uncomfortable than ever, by a project which her 
step-mother now entertained, of marrying her to a rich and gouty 
old lord. A scries of persecutions followed her refusal to aid in this 
scheme } and she was finally sent back to Harefield, where she no 
longer hesitated to obey the dictates of her own heart. The poor 
curate, who had long loved her in secret, was soon her accepted 
lover, and in spite of the threats of outlaw’ry from her family and 
friends, they were married. 

" Totally ignorant of the value of money, because she had never 
known its want; unused to any kind of household orcupations, my 
mother was little suited to the humble life she had chobcn. But, 
with a willing heart and great energy of character, she set herself 
to the task she had undertaken, and, though several yeans elapsed 
before she Eatl fu^y learned her duties, and though her health was 
broken down in the painful study, she persevered nobly to the 
end, and my frthcr never had cause to repent his imprudent 
marriage. Her .family, exasperated at what they deemed a low 
connexion, refused to hold any intercourse with her ; they paid over 
to her her mother's legacy^f five hundred pounds, and then cast 
her off for ever. 

During the first year of her married life, she was loo happy to 
think of the future. Her uncle’s house was a secure asylum from 
the evils of poverty, and notwithstanding her husband’s paltry 
stipend of forty pounds a year, she^lclt no anxiety about pecuniary 
matters. But the death of her uncle soon deprived her of her 
chief reliance. The living passed into other bauds ; the new 
incumbent had his own friends to serve; a new curate was 
appointed, an^ m/father wa& thrown upon the world penniless. 
It was under these circumstances that I was born. 1 have hoard 
my mother narrate the story of tlieir sufferings at that time, and 
the recital almost broke my hearC' Imagine, if you can, the 
situation of two persons, brought up amid the refinements of taste 
an 4 luxury, wfch talents cultivated to the highest degree, and feel- 
ings rendered doubly sensitivi by habitual indulgence, now reduced 
to absolute wjmt — destitute of the means to procure a morsel of 
bread. I cannot bear to dwell upon the particulars of their 
misery ; suffice it to say, that my fatherowas compelled to labour 
with hiB hands in the meanest of all occupations, in order to pro- 
vide food for his perishing wife and child. 

" In the midst of their distress, however, they were most unex- 
pectedly relieved. An eccentric relative, who* had quarrelled with 
all his immediate connexions, diiijd, leaving a small but indejicndent 
fortune to my father, w'jioiiii he had not seen sinple he was a boy. 
Of course g new mode of^,life wus immediately adopted. My 
parents, who never could learn the value of money, soon established 
themBelves in a handsome house, richly furnished, and filled with 
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obsequious servants. Their equipage and plate wer^ unexceptiqp- 
able— their dinners exquisite-^their balls splendid, and they ^n- 
sequently soon found themselvea the centre of a drde of summer 
friends. This kind of life snilped both my lather and mother. 
Both were naturally indolent and luxurious in their habits ; and the 
contrast between past privation and present abundance seemed to 
add new zest to thoir enjoyment I was so young at the of 
this change, that I retained no recollection of our poverty, and my 
life now seemed to pass like a fairy tales Everything that affection 
could suggest, or wqplth procure, ministered to my gratificatiom 
An education befftting a lady of the highest rank was bestowed on 
me. Teachers and lovcniesses were multiplied to aid me in my 
progress, for my parents had resolved tffat I should outshine all tlie 
loftier scions of the old family stock. The only thing that saved 
me from being utterly spoiled, was the influence of my old nurse. 
She was a shrewd and kind-hearted Scotchwoman, who had \>een 
my earliest attendant. She had learned enough of our early 
circAi^staaces to be aware of the total change in our present pros- 
pects ; and sh/. was too sensible, not to fear the future results of my 
parenlifi’ headlong career. I pos8e|sed, naturally, a most cheerful, 
happy temper, and this shq endeavoured to strengthen by her 
judicious management, so as to fit me for any station 1 might 
hereafter be called to All. I am indebted to nature for that happy 
mental vision which enables me !>lway8 to look upon the brightiqde 
of life, but 1 think I owe to her the strength of mind which sup- 
ported me in the midst of adversity and disappointment. 

** I had reached my sixteenth year without ever having known 
a sorrow. My debut in the world of fashion was characterised by 
the most complete success ; a crowd of admirers soon surrounded 
me ; and I was becoming quite intoxicated with adulation, when I 
happily met with your husband's friend, Charles Willeaton. He 
at flrst attracted my attention simply because he was an Ame- 
rican ; but there was a frankness of manner — a dignity of character, 
and a strength of principle in all he said and did, which quickly 
riveted my regard. He possessed a large estate in Virginia, and 
without instituting any inquiry as to my prospects, he offered me 
his baiuU^nd was accepted. The time of our marriage was fixed, 
the bridesmaids selected, the preparations all in ptbjr^ss, when 
suddenly ‘ a change came o'er the spirit of our dream.' Willeston 
had inherited his estate from an old unde, whose oqly son had left 
home many years before, and had never been heard of afterwards. 
The father vainly endeavoured to recover some tidings of the 
fugitive, but even to tlie last he retain^ a hope of his return, and 
when making his will, bequeathed his property to his nephew, to 
be delivered up to his son if ever he should be found. This seemed 
so improbable a thing, that Willeston regarded the property as his 
own, but in the midst of our bright anticipations he received news ^ 
that the rightful claimant had Yetumed. lie was ohligtTl imme- 
diately to leave England, and hasten home to investigate the 
affair. He found it to be too true. The prodigal son, broken 
down in health, and crushed in spirit, had wandered home. What- 
ever mightuhave been his early vices, ^all now t«emed merged in 
the absorbing one of avarice. Willeston unhesitatingly transferred 
the estate to his cousin, who was mean enough to demand the 
accounts of the income wh^ had been consumed since his 
father's death, lie was paid to the uttermost farthing, and WiU 
leston wrote to me stating his poverty, — his determinsiion to devote 
himself to his profession for a subsistence, — and relinquishing his 
claim upon my hand. The tone of his letter convinced me that, 
in giving me back the faith 1 had pledged, he had made a sacrifice 
of his happiness to his sense of duty ; and I resolved, under all 
circumstances, to consider myself still plighted to him. This 
1 wrote to him, and assured him that whenever he was ready ito 
claim my hand, it should be his. 

" My father was unwilling that I should do this, and strenuously 
Urged upon my acceptance the pi;ppo8als of another suitor.^ I 
beard him with surprise and indignatioy, but I did not then kimw 
all his motives. There had bee{^ some lArange troubles between 
uiy father and mother, which I had not'^oen allowed to share,, and 
it was not until there WM » execution in the house that 1 learned i 


my father was a bInkrSpt. All our splendour vanished in an 
instant? My father fled to America to avoid an arrest, and with 
the money raised by the sale of our jewels, my mother and myself 
were, soon after, enabled to jojn him. When we arrived in this 
country, I learned that Willeston was in Virginia, engaged in the 
practise his profession. I wrote to him of our misfortunes, 
reiterated my promise to him, and besought him not to attempt 
to rejoin us till he could jlo ^ without detriment to himself. 

" My father obtained a situaiaon as assiej^ant in a school, and I 
sought to establish myself as governeas in a private family. I 
could teH you some droll ston'es ef my life as a governeas. 
youthful appearance was a very great disadvantage to for few 
persons were willing to entrust their daughters to such a mere 
girl as I then seemed. However, I lived several yearH in that 
capacity in various families. One house I left, because I would 
not consent to wash and dress the little children, and sleep with 
the chambermaid ; another, because the lady’Efbivther became too 
fond of sharing his nieces' studies in the school-room ; another, 
because it was matter of grave offence that I was mistaken for 
one of the family. (Jh, if ever I write a book, it shall be the 
Adventures of a Governess," • 

I took '.he opportunity afforded me by the merry laugh which 
internipted my new frieqd's tale, to ask her whethdir she neygr 
gave way to depressiop and low spirits, when compelled to en- 
counter such degradation and absurdity. 4‘ Never, never," washer 
reply. ** Hope has always been my attendant and she did not 
desert me even at that moment. It is true, there was a season 
when my heart almost broke under the accumulation of sorrow, 
and that was, when 1 looked upon the death-bed of my father. He 
died after an illness of several months, and we were left alone in 
a strange land. To crown our mis^foriunes, my moth^ was taken 
ill with a rheumatic fever, and I was obliged to strain every 
nerve to preserve her from the horrors of want. For change of 

air, I procured apartments in the village of , and there we 

resided when I was accustomed ^ meet you on board of the. steam- 
boat. My mother was then able to sit up, but she continued a 
helpless cripple, and my time was divided between \he care of her 
and the labour that was required to keep us from starving..* By 
my skill tn drawing 1 was enabled to provide my mother with 
every comfort : it is true, my works were not of a very high 
order — fire-screens, fiard-racks, and such nicknafcks, were all I was 
expected to adorn ; but they sold well, and that was all I then 
sought. , 

“ Now came another change, and I hope the last. Just w4iea 
my health began to fail from constant exertion, I was rescued from 
alLfurther care by the return of tify lover. His cousin had sunk 
under the efiects of early excesses, and Willeston was iiovy heir-at- 
law to his princely fortune. On my twenty-fourth birth-day we 
were married. My infancy was wrapp'd in the garments of 
poverty, my childhood decked with the rich ga^ds of wealth, my 
youth folded in the coarse garb* of humble industry, and my 
womanhood again displays the costly trappings of affluence. I am 
happier than I ever was before, but my contentment has never 
faffed me. I have been satisfied with a simple meal in a poor 
cottage, -^nd can say no more than that when I sit down to the 
richest viands in my own bright home. ^1 love my husband mosti 
devotedly, and do most heartily enjoy the comforts and luxuries of 
his present station; but should another revolution sof fortune's 
wheel place us again on the humble level of poverty, I think I 
sliould still find courage to endure and contAitftjent to meet our 
lot." 

Such was the story of my light-hearted frien<i, and as I listened, 

I felt that tlm wise man was right when he vid, " A mery heart 
doeth.good a medicine." * 


* ' PRECBDkl^Cn. • 

A periodical writer, whose entertaining papers appeared about the middle of 
the lest century, tells us of a lord-mayor's ball, that was thrown into groat con- 
fusion by a dUpute for precedence betwssA a watcMpriiv maker's lady aud the 
wife of a iwrteAcofe-Jsw/JInMker, ^ 
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UORMINO MEDITATIONS. 

cLct Taylor ivaaefa, upon a riorslng breeay, 

How wall |o riae wjbUa night and larks an flying $ 
For my part, gettlngnp seehik'kot as easy 
By half as lying* 

( 

What if the lark does carol In the iky, ^ 

Soaring beyond the sight to Had Km oa^ 
Wherefore amd to rise at sflch a fly ?— 

I'm not a trout ! 

t* 

^alk not to' me of bees and such like hums, r 
The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime 
' Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time, 

c 

To me Oan Phosbus and his ctre are nauglit. 

His sUetts that paw impatiently about;— ' 

]jet them enjoy, say 1 , as bones ought, a 

The first turn-out ! , 

Light, brautifhl the dewy meads appear. 

Besprinkled by the rosy-finger'd girl ; ' 

M/hat then— if I prefer my pillow byer 
To early pearl f 


e TIBLBIVO AND.BTKELR. 

** There was a great similitude," obfsrres Lady Mary Wortley MonUgu, 
** between rtte eharaeteraf Henry Ifielifing and Sir Kicbaird Btovlv. They 
both agreed in wanting money in spltitjof all their friends— and s^Id have 
wanted it If their hereditary lands h^ been as extensive as their imagination ; 
yet each of them was so form^ fbr happiness, it Is a pity he was not immor- 
tal!” e 

•O COMPLlMBNTt 

Fortune cornea to you In the qply manner in which you would give her a 
hearty welcome { the Is brought tSy Virtue, and attended by Honour.— Lp/Zeffen 
Za. Chatham. ^ 

gibbon's obligations to thb militia. 

** My principal obligation to the Militia," says Oibfinn, at this time a captain 
in the Hampshire regiment, "'was tlie making me an Englishman and a sol- 
dier, In this peaceftil service, 1 imbibed Vhn r^'dimcnts of the language and 
the icienro of tactics, which opened a new field of study and observation. The 
disclDlino and evolutions of a modem battalion gave me a clearer notion of the 
phalanx and tlie legion ; and the captain of the Uamphhire grenadiers (the 
reader may smile) has not been iiaeless to the historian of the Roman Empire." 

A DESIGN ON THB POPEDOM. 

The plan whirh the elder ^caligpr devised for the recover^'of his ancient 
honours and pussessions was somewhet curious. His sun was accustosuod to 
relate, that the reason of his father’s great proficiency iii logir and schulastii' 
divinity was the design which he had at one time conceived of obtaining the 
popedom, in order that he might recover from the Venetians by force ofarmit 
his principality of Verona.— JRaicum Critieum. 


My Hllual:h Is not ruled by other men's, 

And grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs. 
Wherefore ebouid master rise before the hens 
Have laid the eggs ? 

Why flfom a comfortable pillow start, 

^ To see faint flushes in tHb cast awaken ; 

A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 

Excepting bacon ! 

An early riser Mr, Gray has drawn, 

Who used to haste, the dewy grass among. 

To R^et the sun upon the upland lawn 
Well— be died young ! 

With charwomen such early hours agree, 

' And ssj[eep 8 that earn betimes their bite and sup ; 
But I'm no climbing boy, and need not be 
^ All u|)-~all up ! 

So here I’ll lie, my rooming calls deferring, 

Till something nearer to Che stroke of noon ; 

A man that 's foud precociously ot*/irring 
Must be a irpcion I 

T Hooii. 


Spenser was learned in Latin and Creek, as well as in Italian ; but either 
the fashion of the limes, or some deficiency in his own taste, inclined him to 
prefer the modem to the ancient models, llis genius was comprehensive and 
bublime, Ins stylo copious, his i»enso of harmony delicate; nulhing seems to 
have been wanting to make him a poet of the highest rank but a more intimate 
acquaintance with the classic auUiors.— /Zca.ZiV. 

A NOBLE LAUNORER8. 

’The Countess of Richmond would often say, on condition the princes of 
Christendom would march against the Turks, sho would wniiiigly attend them, 
and be their laundress.— CameZm. 

TRANRLATORS of the BIBLE. 

ItM worthy of remaik, that while the list of tlie translators of the authorised 
version of our Bible, of course, eoinprises all the l‘'.iigli*>li theologia'is of their 
tune most en^i».:nt for learning, yet, altboiigh they were rorty-Novni in miinher, 
not a person occurs itf the list (with the es(’c|ition of llcory Savillc, if the same 
with the provost of Eton,) whose name is recorded a.s a cmitrii>utor tngmernl 
literature.— 

I - DIRECT EVIDENCE, 

There was an attempt formerly to restore the Straihallan tille, when the 
fullowiog evidence was given dl the death of the last Lord Siraihallan .—An 
aged general, who was railed to prove that T.ord Strathallan had fallen at the 
battle of Culloden, in the year 174(>, gave ids evidence lu tliat effect. A noble 
lord suggested to the I.ord Chancellor (Thiirlow) to ask the witness linw he 
knew that Lord Strathallan fell at Cullodeii. The Lord Chancellor put the 
squeslion, and the witness answered— " Because, ot the buttle of Culloden, I 
thrust my kputiioon through Uie body of tlie Viiumunt Strathallan." 


C SIR HENRY BAYILLE. 

Sir Henry Saville, who was Greek preceptor to Queen Elisabeth, and 
afterwards warden of Merton College and provost of Eton, appears to have 
been the first Englishman who distinguished himself as the editor u'* a consi- 
derable Greek work from au English press. This press was set up by himself 
at Eton; and after Che labour of several years, he gave from it, in 1613, an 
^^lUon of all Chrysostom's works, in eight voltu folio, with annotatiobs by him 
HUnfl ntfaer learned coacUutori,^y|iM«r. 

^ COST OF STEELE 's'* PERIWIG. ^ 

Old Richard Nutt, one of the first printers of the Taller, used to say that 
Steele paid AOZ. ^er annum to his barber; and that he nerer rode out on airing 
(which he often didfbiA in a black ftill-bottomed periwig, the prico of one of 
whk’b, at that limt*, nearly amounted to this sum.— DraAe. 

« LINES 

Said to have been Jbtmd in Lord Byron's Bible. 

IVlthin tills awful volume 11 h * 

Tbe^mjvtery ormyiterlos. 

Oh !*hupplest they of human race, , 

To whom our Oqfl has given grace 
To Bear, to read, to fear, to pray. 

To lift the latrh, and force the way ; 

But better had they ne'er been born, 

■Wbo read to doubyir read io scorQ, 


Tiierc is a very ancient tax in France for providing the queen with pins ; 
whence ibo term of pin-money has been, undoubtedly, applied by 'us to that 
provision fur m^iiied^womcn with which the husband is not to interfere. 


When first the art of printing was dibcovered, one side only of a page was 
made use of; the expedient of Imprcsainfr the other was not yet found out. 
Specimens of these early-printed books are in tbe library of the British Museum. 
Afterwards lhek> tliougbt of pasting tbe blank sides together, whicli made 
them appear like one leaf. U is singular that the Romans, who had stereotypcH. 
or printing Immovable types, with which they stamped tbeir pottery, vhauld 
have failed to p,pply ibo invention to their literary works. 


The Volumes of the London Satdeday JodSnal may be bad os follows 
I'oLUMi I., containing Nos. 1 to 26, prico be. 6d. in cloth. 

Volume II., conuining Nos. 27 to 52, price fir. 6 d. In c^oth. 

VoLtiMEs 1 . and II. bound together, conuining thp Numbers for 1839, pries 
10 ». fid. in cloth. 
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THE PLyD^-TR^B 0F%RI6NpLLES. 

It is of no use talking, mother ; 1 mu^t go to the aid of the 
King of Navarre.” • 

” Tush I tush, child ! what wiD you do among all these great 
ane^ >#’ 

** What others have done before me, mother, —or make my for- 
tune, perhapi, — or perhaps ” • 

7ou may get knocked on thc^head.” 

” Not unlikely : at any ^ate, it will be better than vegetating 
here, without any remains of our former possessions but that large 
plum-tree, with the fruit of whicli you amuie yourself in making 
aweetmeats.” * 

** Don't despise the plum-tree or my sweetmeats ; there are 
many worse things in the world than they are. The very %8t 
time the Count Olivier des Serrea came this way and tasted them, 
* My good mother Madelon,’ said he, * I only wish 1 had you at 
my estate at Piadel.’ ” 

” And 1 am sure I wish you were there with all my heart, or 
that you would stay quietly at Brignollea.” 

** I shall do no sucli thing. If you go to Paris, I go. Pooh ! 
pooh ! I have heard enough of the wars, and of warriors, not to 
know that good things are scarce enough among them ; and my 
sort shall not be famished if 1 can help it.” 

And so, in spite of all her son could urge to the contrary, the 
good M£re Madclon packed up her confitures, and proceeded with 
Pran^oia to join tlm army of Henry IV., who«waa tlen besieging 
Paris. ^ 

There was no doubt in anybody's mind that H%nry de Bourhbn 
was the legitimate king of France ; but the Council of the Sor- 
bonne had decided, that as ” a heretic and a maker of heretics, 
relapsed and excommunicated,” he shRild never assume the crown ; 
and they not only shut the gates of Paris against him, but promised 
the palm of martyrdom to whomsoever should die in defending 
the city against his claims. Henry was an excellent soldier, but 
he was too good a man to bc^a perfectly good general ;^and, as ts 
well known, when the citizenr, of Paris were reduced to the point 
of yielding to him by famine, he permitted some peasants to enter 
the city with food, and thus furnished his enemies with arms 
against ^iimself. ” 1 would rather never become possessed of 
Paris,’'' aaM the good monarch, ” thdn see it dSatr^ed by the ruin 
of 80 many of its citizens.” ^ 

In the mean time,' Francis and hia mother bad arrived at 
the camp ; and, thanks to thii«arc of Madelon, the tent of her aon 
was better supplied with provisions than that of any other officer 
in the whole army. Time rolled on with a varilty of fortune ; 
•ometimea Henry had the advantogd, and somatimea his enemiea. 
One evening, however, in June, 1590, Madelon aaw^hcr aon enter 
the tent with a aad and care-worn countenance. 

” Bad news, mother,” said he ; ” the Duke of Parma is ap- 
proaching with a large army, and he will raise the siege.” 

” Alas for our good King Henry 1” cried the old woman ; 'and 
she had scarcely uttered these words, when the curtain of the tent 
^as gently turned ofi one side, and a tall handsome man, with a 
particuliTrly frank and ®pcn countenance walked in. ” I am 
hungry and athirst, Fran 9 ois,” said ha : ” and I am come to ask 
you and your good mother if y'au will^gfve me some mpper ?” 

With all my heart,” zeturned ” as far as my power 

VOL. Ill, 


l^ea ; and» if you were King Henry himsetf;^ you c(y|1d have no 
better than what I shall set before you.** 

** Ventre Sa^t Gris ! *' exclaimed the stronger i " it ft long since 
Henry de Bourbon Ilaa seen such dainties as these before him. 

You forget, good mother, that the Berncse^is poor, and that he 
has scarcely a horse to ridd, linen to chai\,j;c,yor a coat to cover 
him. I do assure you, also, as I happen to know something of 
his private* affairs, that it is a very long time since he has eaten a 
good dinner.” * 

** Yet he is onr good King Henry for all that,'* said the old 
woman, her eyes filling with tears ; “ and Huguenot as he is, ho 
should never want a dinner while I had one to give him, if 1 did 
but know how to ae^d it to him.” 

The stranger laughed. ” Take cayc,” said he, ” that Henry 
does not take you It your word.” ^ 

” It is the king himself, mother,” said Fran 90 ts. 

, From that day till Henry waa compelled to raise the siege of 
j Paris, he dined every day at the tabic of Francois; and he 
; never left the tent without taking with him a small box of Made- 
lon'a delicious plums, of which he was exceedingly fond, and 
which were dried in a way invented by Madelon herself, which 
was then unknown to everybody else. These days were the moat 
critical in Henry's life, and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, 
that the good monarch was, mainly indebted to the timely aid 
afforded him by Francois and bis mother for his final auccess. In 
fact, he felt grateful, and fur from forgetting in liis prosperity the 
I friends who had 'assisted him in his misfortunes, one of^is first 
acts aftsr he was firmly established on the throne of France, was 
to give Franyols a situation under Lesdiguidres, the brave governor 
of Provence, whieffi enabled the young man ft) pass half his time 
with his mother at BrignoUes, while during the remaining half she 
lived with him at Grenoble. 

Years rolled on, and France, nnder the sway of Heniy, had 
become great and powerful. Commerce, agriculture, and the fine 
arts, all flourished ; and justice ^as administered impartially to all 
who wanted it. To facilitate the administration of jus^ce to those 
in the distant provinces, Henry waa accustomed to hold occasion- 
ally what were called “open days durffig which the king^, attended 
by the chief officers of bis court, sate in statp to receive the i>cfi- 
tions of all bis subjects, whoever they might be, who thought 
themselves aggrieved by any member of the government. 

Tb«^ sitting at one of these open days of justice, as they- were 
called, was just over, and the king and hia attendants had arisen to 
retire.^ when an old woman, dressed in a showy chintz gown, and 
bright scarlet stiff calimanco petticoat, and with a basket on her ar^ 
begged to see the king. “ You are^oo late, mother,” said the 
soldiers ; and they attempted to force her back, while she. on tho 
other hand, appeared determined to make good bgr entry. At last ^ 
the noise of the scuffle attracted the attenfeioj ofAHenry himself, 
who instantly ordered the petitioner to be admitted ; and the old 
woman, shaking her clothes, and vchementljr scolding the soldiera 
who had deranged them, was suffered to advance. 

•* Y'ou jpust kneel before the king,” a&id one ift officers^ 
putting hia hand on her shoulders, before she had gone many steps. 

“Let me alone,” returned the old w^)wan, shaking^him off 
pettishfy. ” I warrant ye, I Ifn^w how to. behave myself well 
enough ; and let me tell you, the king will 6e glad enough to see 
roe. and what 1 have got for him, rude as ye are.” 

“ And what have you got foy ge, my good mother F*’ 


HiadlHirr Rftd Jiraiu, Frlnten, Whiiatrltn. 
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holding out his hand, into which the old t'omAn very gently put a 
small box of plums; and then spreading a handkerchief hn ^e 
ground Sti^ fucking up her gown, she made preparations for 
kiireiiiig. 

** Ventre Saint Gris!'’ erted laughing, ''it is the good 

M^re Madolon and her Brignolles plums. You see wl^t a^weet 
tooih I atn supposed to have,” continued he, eating some of the 
plums, and holding the hoa out to hi.s courtfers. 

" An’ it please your majesty, erfed Madelon, who by this 
time was comfortably sailed on her knee.s, " having n petition (o 
pr|scnt to your majesty, and kn<vvidg that your majesty vSos fond 
of plums ^ • 

“ You were quite right,” said Henry, eating very fast. 

'' I tool! the liberty to bring your majesty a bq|: full of them,” 
continued the old woman. * 

•'And very good t^ey are,” rejoined the king, still eating. 

*' At* the aame^i^e,” Madelon WInt on, ” that 1 present my 
complaint against that servant of the devil, the Duke of Eperon.'* 

^ “ Hey ! what ! my good woman ! ” ciied Henry, dropping the 

plum that was on its way to his mouth, and*setting down the box. < 
'• This fe too seiious a matter to be treated lightly. The Duke of I 
Eperon is a very powerful prince, and 1 must not listen So charges I 
against him Ailess they are well supported. Come to me ^aiii ' 
at fliis hour to-morrow, Madelon, and let me^ hear whut cause you ! 
have to complain.'* ^ t 

The morrow Amle, but no Madelon ; an^ that same day an ' 
event happened, which gave the inoimrch too much to occupy his j 
thoughts, to allow him to notice the absence of his poor friend, i 
On the day in question, Jean Chatcl, a young fanatic, the son of a I 
shopkeeper in Paris, mingling with the crowd in tlic antechamber j 
of the king, attempted to stab hin^in tlic chest. Luckily Henry 
escaped the danger, from having stooped forward at that moment 
to embrace one i/f the great lords of the court, and the dagger only 
wounded his lip and broke one of his teeth. On being interro- 
gated, tlic ashas.sin, who was evide^itly half insane, declared, that 
feeling himself guilty of great crimes, he had determined to kill 
the king, whom Ite believed to be still a heretic in bis heart, in the 
hope thus winning a place in heaven ; anvi he accused the 
Jesuits of putting this horrid and blasphemous thought« into his 
head. Tiie Jesuits had already many enemies, and this completed 
their disgrace. ThC Parliament met, and aftei*a stormy debate, a 
decree was pronounced, baiiibhing the Jesuits frooia France, and 
denouncing them as ^ corrupters of youth, disturbers of the public 
peaces and enemies of both the king and the state.” 

]r may easily be iiiHgined that at a time like this poor Madelon 
was ennrely forgotten ; but when the king was beginning to resume 
his usual iicciipaiions, one day, on his sitting down to table, some 
dried plums of a very inferior quality were placed before him. — 

'* Very different these frffhi the prunes de Br'unwllea'* thought 
Henry, as he turriej} from them with disgust ; and at that moment 
the recollection of poor MadcloA and her extraordinary absence 
flashed upon his mind. 

The Due d' Eperon, who had succeeded the brave Lesdifuidres, 
reigned like a sovereign in Provence. Naturally proud and tyran- 
nicul, he took advantage of the yet scarcely settled siatts^pf the 
Mng<lom, to rule despotically over the peoide committed to his 
charge. Every one hated Jiim, but, at the sumo time, every one 
trembled at aisd obeyed him. Henry had not half the power ovAr 
, the rest of France that the Due d' Eperon had over Provence. It 
was enough even <or* the nobles to resist him to emsure their 
destruction ; and liis cruelty to his inferiors knew no bounds. If 
any woman of a ran|^ beneath his own was unfortuna*le enough to 
attract his attention, whether a maiden or a wife, she was dragged 
awny lo form g^art of lis seraglio; and if her relatiois dared to 
resist, they were arrested on some pretended charge and thrown 
iutu prli^^. • ^ ^ 

On the 4tli of Jut^, 159.^, th»l5uked’ Eperon was about to hold 
a court at Grenoble, at which it was announced that he would hear 
the trials of au old woman accused of witchcraft, and of a young 
man suspected of treasonable against the king. Every one 


kngw that, in |ruth, the real crimes of these unhappy persons were 
pruyably only that they had ofleude'd the duke ; but the duke was 
too powerful to he resisted, and thtfpoor creatures were ootideroned 
to go through the mockery of a nrial, which they, and all around 
them, knew beforehand would terminate in their conviction. 

The court was assembled, and the huissiers were employed in 
drivin|r hack the people who had efow^d souocwhat too near the 
entrance, in the hope of hearing what was going on. when an old 
man of venerable appeuraodb, witli his long grey hairs hanging 
Iqpsely over his shoulders, implored the soldigrs to let him pass. 

'' It is the father of the fair Agnes,” cried the people. 

*' A pretty thing,” exclaimed the soldiers, 4* to admit you to the 
presence of the duke ! Do^we not know that be would as soon see 
thedevil?” • . • • * . 

** Or the king,” shouted the people. '' Oh ! if our good King 
Heni^ were here, he would not«^uffer us lo be trampled on ! ” 

'* But he is not here, and not likely to be,” said a soldier inso- 
lently ; “ so back with you, fellow ! ” And ns he spoke, hd^lY'mrk 
the poor old man a violent blow on the face. This ^as the signal 
to the soldiery for a grfferal attack upon the unfortunate vj^ctim ; 
the poor old man was knocked dSwn, and one of the soldierA, taking 
him by the heels, dragged him away, with his grey hairs, stained 
and clotted us they were with blood, literally truiltiig in the dusL 
Groq^is and hisses followed this base and cowardly action ; but r«o 
one was bold enough to risk liis own safety by interfering to pr<*- 
vent it ; and a few minutes longer suffering would probably have 
tef^minated the poor old man’s earthly woes, when suddenly the 
sound of trumpets was heard at a distance. Tlie soldiers stopped, 
and stood aghast ; for they well knew' that only Henry hiinself, or 
some one armed wiih authority from him, w'ould dare to break the 
silence w*liieh the duke had this day commanded to be held through- 
out (he city. Their suspense, however, was not of long duration ; 
for in less time than il has taken to telntc it, Henry, in full armour, 
and attended by liis principal officers, armed in like manner, gal- 
loped at full speed into the grand square ; while the people, who 
had instantly recognised their king, made the air ring with shouts 
of ” Long live Henry IV. !” ^ 

The kinggtsppcd when he approached the group of soldiers, and 
looked earnestly af the old n,an, whose feet having been dropped 
(he 'soldier who held them, and who Lad been assisted to rise by 
some one among* the crowd, remained stupihed, and staggering, and 
unconscious of vrhat liad happened. 

” Let him be attended and taken care of,” said the king to 
some of liis attendants ; and the old man was led away, while the 
king rode on till lie reached the entrance to the court. Here he 
dismounted; but his foot had scarcely touched the ground, before 
he was met by the duke, who had hastened out on being told of 
Henry’s arrival, and who earnestlyt,mtreated him to repair to the 
palace and take some refreshment (Acer his journey. 

** No, no ! brother,” said Henry ; " I find that you were hold- 
ing a court of justice when 1 arrived ; and God forbid that,,! should 
be a means of delajijng justicq to any one. My poor suljjec^s have 
already suffered enough on my account ; and my ambition now is 
to show them that Udeserved fighting for. J aspire to the glorious 
title of Liberator and Restorer of Frai|ce. Already, by the grace of 
God, the councils of my faithful sefvaiits, and the swords of ray 
brave soldiers,^ am firmly seated on my throne ; and 1 now wish 
to relieve my people from thq misery and slavery they have fallen 
into, and thus to restore ray country to its ancient power and 
greatness. Ab, of course, your feelings are, or ought to be, the 
same aa mine, 1 will ait beside you on your justice-seat, and lend 
my aid in' enabling you to administer even-handed justice to all.” 

\very short time sufficed to place Henry in the scat of justice, 
while the late tyrant crouched humbly at his feet : — so true it is, 
that there is no real difference between theiyrant and the slave, 
save that produced by the circumstances with which both^re sur- 
rounded. As soon as the proper officers lad takeq their places in 
the court, and order was rcAored, Henry commanded the prisoner 
to be bronght before him ; afid the ffuissiers* led forward a poor old 
womaDf whose eye no sooner met that of the king, than she tried 
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tft clasp her manaclad hands together, while sheacried ferveatlv, 
-‘ThaqkGod!" 4 ' 

M Why, Msdelon ! '* exclaimed the king, inexpressibly shocked , 
** is it possible that I see you tSus 
Yes, it was Madelon; and the king might well be shocked at 
the change only a few daya^of roenfal and bodily suffering had 
wrought in her afipcaraiftc. She was still dressed in thedarge- 
patterned chintz gown and thick calgmanco petticoat in which she 


Tenbjf ou the coaat of^outh Wales. Vast rjuantitieb uie emrird 
^ the cewitinent from Kent* Several hundred vessels were at one 
time employed annually iu this trad- alone. In Loitdon. during 
the proper season, the trade in oysters is very coiibiderahle, both 
for exportation into the ci^^try and native consumption. The 
dealers ^stow great pains in preserving and feeding the oysters in 
tubs, roniiaining an infusion of salt water and oatmeal. 

Besides tliose ou tjic English shores, oyster-banks are common 
on the northern roasts «of Ireland. The Scottish capital has been. 


had gone to court; but the bright cdlours of her gown and |)etti< l*ll « recent period, plentifully suppUfAi^ith good oyst«rs from 


] r* — ■•nil, nuiwil jjnu UCCII UmViy ■ I . f T t 1 • I » 1 

mg looselj^on her shoulders; her cheeks were thin, and , ? ■ Lr.cal poets spi^alfwuh ri^uure of the 

hollow • pnil in u - i> .1 dclifious Caller (that is, treoh) Of/eters which were to be had in 

** hei' whole aspect bespoke the Edinburgh for evening festiviiie;. From mi»man.gc.„r..t, .w 
* j u * i* • <‘ther cause, thg Edinburgh oyster's have greatly degenerated 


coat were soiled, and not only was their stifTness gone, but fifty 
were rent in many places. Her hair, which had been so neatly 
'coiffed. hung loosely^on her shoulders; her cheeks were thin, and 
her eyes hollow ; aiyi, jn s^orf, he? whole aspect bespoke the 
extremity of her sufferings. • 

** My poor Madelon," continued the king in a softened voice, 
I have been partly to blame for tiiis ; 1 should never have per- 
mitted you to leave me." 

it is astonishing the effect produced by these few words, and the 
tone in whvb they were uttered, on Jhe officers of the court. 
They-»ha8tened lo strike tile m^acles oft‘ Madelou'a arms, and 
respectfully placed a chair fir her to sit on. The poor old woman 
threw hersell upon it, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, “ Then I 
■hall not be burned for a witch after all 
“ Heaven forbid ! " cried the king. “ But how is all thisfk' 
There was now no want of persons to step forward, and accuse 
the Duke of Eperun of having forcibly seized ou Agues, the affi- 
anced wife of Francois; while, to quiet the complaints of the 
unfoi Innate young man, he had been thrown into piison on a 
charge of treason. A spy in the pay of the duke having heard 
the complaint of Madelon to the king, she had been privately 
removed from Paris and carried back to Provence ; and the duke 


the Frith of Forth, in its immediate vicinity. Nearly opiioaiie to 
Leith there was a large defWi^of them, formed around or near 


in quality ; and the town has consequently lost one of its oljjects 
of attrai tion. Dublin is supjihcd from Aiklo^, a little to the east, 
wid oysters are conveyed to aitifRial beds, nam-atlie capital, ou the 
northern side. At Sut'on, I'olebeg, and Dalkey, places but a 
short way from Dublin, additional supplies are procured for the* 
tables of the Iri&h meiiopolitaub. — London Courier, 


* THE IJlllTISH POETS. 

• • DRYIJEN. • 

Poetry has been defined as ** 4hc pntural impression of My 
object or circumstance, by its vividness e.\c»lil^ an luvoluntSlry 
movement of imagination and passion, and producing, by sym- 
pathy, acertain modulation of the voice, or sounds expiesaiiig it."* 
These few' words convey much meaning in a little compass, and 
give a clearer idea of what jioetry really ns, than a long dissertation. 
The poet must be ol>seivaut|^u watcher and a pon^Jc'rer of men 


hail lioped that lh« king would be too fully engaged with bis own I nnagination and |>as.ions mu.t be liiely, and the 


affairs to have time to look after those of his subjects. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the duke was thrown into 
prison on the charge of having abused his trust; and that us soon 
as he was deprived of his aurhoiity, innumerahle tales of his j 
cruelty yiid oppression came to light. In the end, indeed, proofs 
were obtained of his having been concerned in the conspiracy 
again, St the king, and he was executed for high treason, amid the 
•huuta and execrations of the whole populatiqn of Grenoble. 
Fran9oi4 was made governor in his place ; and Irom him and the 
fair Agnes descended a long line of counts of Provence ; whilw 
Madelon. having confided the secret®of her mode of preserving 
plums to the worthy Count Olivier des Serres, that excellent man 
published it to the world., in the year I GOO, in his well-known 
work entitled the ThMlre AffricuUnre, This mode is still 1 
practised at BrignoDes ; and the delicate Brignolles plurm^, stijj 


foniKT should be powerful to invest the object bebeld, or thought 
conceived, in il.s own glory ; he must possess a comnumd of lan- 
guage and an ear for music, or he will, lioweviM’ sliniuluted by 
sympathy, be unable to cxprrss his feelings, to impart to others 
the thoughts that burn within bis own breast, and make his tellow- 
nieii pai takers of his inspired visions. 

Poetrj; may be divided into two distinct da'^sps ; the Natural and 
the Aitificial. I’ho former has been so doqueiiily dcscniitd by 
Mr, Hazlitt, that vie sliull venture again lo ho>ruw' fiom Ins pages. 
“ The poet of nature is one who, from the elements of beauty, of 
power, and of passion, in his own breast, sympathises with whut- 
cver is beautiful, and gra^d, and impassioned in natiirp, in its 
simple majesty, in its immediate appeal to llte spiures, to the 
thoughts and hearts of all men :#o that the poet of nature, by the 
truth and depth and hurmony of his mind, may be said to hold 
communion with the very soul of nature ; to be identified vviih 


. a. , , . a . . wuiuiuiiiuii wim uic vciy soui oi iiai.urt; : lo or luciiiiiieu vvim 

eonslantly .old m our groor^^ .bop., «re pirpured ... &acUy tbe 


same way as those so much relished by Henry IV., and which 
owed their nrigiu to the ingenuity and bkill of La bonne Mhe 
Madelod, 


Thb oysters of the Britis^ coasts have long been admitted lo Homer, such was Shukspere, whose works 
be tbe best procurable iu Euiiflie. The Romans paid great prices nature, because they are a copy of the iiuie't 


and places, as they are liable to the same impre|sions ; and to exert 
the same power over the minds *of his readers that nature docs. 
He sees things in their eternal beauty, for he sees them us they 
are ; h| feels them in their universal interest, for he feels them as 
they affect the first principles of liia and our common iioture. Such 
was Homer, such was Shukspere, whose works will last us long as 
nature, because they are a copy of the inde'tructible foims and 


for them, although it is not likely that they would then be taken everlasting impulses of nature, welling But from the bosom as from 
to Italy in a fresh state. Of the British coasts, tlnf districts most Bapereiiniai spring, or stamped upon the senses by thy hand of their 
famous for their oysters are the shores of Kent and Essex. Those r,* « , , in 


famous for tlieir oysters are the shores ot Kent and Essex. Those 
found near Milton, iu Kent, and usually called the " Native" oys- 
ters, are perhaps the very best; they are small, round, plump, and 
white, with thin shells, which are easily opened. The oysters found 
in the river Coin, on whieh stands the city of Colchester, in Essex, 


maker. The power of the imagination in them is«the representa- 
tive power of all nature. Jt has its ceutic i« t>e human soul, and 
makes the circuit of the universe." * 

Such poets are of the first class, among whom, Chaucer, Spenser, 


are also of excellent quality, and are renowned over the whole Shaks}.ere, and Milton, hold the first rank. 


island. Massinger has made them classical, by causing i/a/t/cE 
Greed^^ in " A New Way to Pay Old Debts," to say that he had 


Tiie poc>of art is iimre indebted to bis* observant pdl^crs than 
to the possession of that fore-knowledge supplied to the poet of 


nothing to speak of <hi8 morning before breakfast, except a barrel by the infallible warnings of his imag*inAion. for his access ; 

of Colchester oysters. The Coin,. near that town, forms a great •, / j , 

man, arm. and ernk. rfceedlngly **11 .uited for tbe forn.a.lfu of «»>l »'*rf^e'l“e«l V alwaye mor# tj^e poet «) ^h» own time, than 
oyster-banks. The Dorsetshire oysteft/ank next in estimaiion to time. Dryden and Pope are at tbe bead of this class of 


those of Essex. Those of Poolef especvlly, hold a bigft reputation ; 
BB do thoee of Favershaia ia Kent, of the liie of Wight, and of 


* llszlm's Leciurn on the Ungiish Foils. 
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Enfflitfh Poets. The palm is more getiersfly awarded to the ]atter, 
hut we would rf-Htber say “ Let both divide the crown/" Drydfii j 
possesses tfie merit of rescuing English poetry from the low state 
into which it had fallen in the latUr^days of .Elizabeth and her 
successors, in which conceits and plays on words (fauits conspi- 
cuous even in Sbakspere) were substituted for wit, and i^toleift and 
far-fetched oppositions of ^ ideas, and force^ metaphors and allu- 
sions, assumed, with what have been termed by Dr. Johnson the 
metophysical poets/’ the place oV natural imagery and the free 
course of an unrestrained iinagiuatiqp. ^ ^ 

Sen Jonson indulged too much 'in tlie metaphysical style, whi^ 
was fosterdu by the pedantic taste of King James ; 'bonne and 
Cowley fallowed him ; it became the fashion, and was pursued to 
auch extremes that the versification of the poets of this school 
became as rugged as their analogies were unnatural. Dryden led 
the way to a revival of the purity qf English poetry. “ There 
was before histimh/l says Dr. Johnson, ‘<no poetical diction, iTo 
r system of words at once refined from the grossnesa rf domestic 
use, and free from the harshness of terms ^appropriated to parti- 
culur arjj. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose 
of a poet. From those sounds which we hear on small oi^on coarse 
occasions we, do nut easily receive strong impressions or delight- 
fukimiiges ; and words to which we are nearly strangers, wihen- 
txzr they occur, draw that attention on th^maelves which they 
ahpuUl transmit ^things:'* His earliest efibrja are remarkable for 
the power and correctness of their versification ; and the longer he 
ielded the pen, the greater were the excellences he displayed. It 
ould have been strange indeed had he been free fiOm all the faults 
f his nge, but they are much mure conspicuous iu his earlier tlian 
is hiter productions. 

Pure, with a delicate and even fastidious taste, is unrivalled for 
the eleganoe of his versification ; but he wants the sturdy vigour 
which WHS the girat excellence of Dryden. and altliougli he is 
ciiti'lcd to an equal rank, we must dispute his title to precedency. 

It is now. however, time to turn nore iinmediattdy to the. subject 
of this paper, ai^d, in pursuance of the plan we have proposed to 
ourselves in' giving a series of papers on the British Poets, to draw 
a brief .ketch of his liic, illustrating it by a few e.\tracts from his 
works. 

John Dryden, “glorious John," as he was called by hia con- 
temporaries, was born on or about the 9ih of \iigust, 1631. He 
was well descended jau both paternal and maternal sides ; his 
father, Erasmus, being of an ancient and good family in North- 
amptonshire, and brother of Sir John Dryden of Canon’s Ashby, 
whose title and estate ultimately descended to one of the poet's 
sons. His mother was the daimhter of tlie Rev. Henry Pickeping, 
younger sen of Sir Gilbert Pickering ; a person who, though in 
considerable favour with James ]., was a zealous Puritan, and so 
hostile tQ the Cr‘ holies, that the projectors of the gunpowder plot 
had resolved on his^death as an enisode to the main action. 

Dryden received liis education at Weatminster under Dr. Busby, 
and was, wbilsr yet a boy, distinguished by the excellence of many 
P'nglish translations from the classics, performed as school exer- 
ci^ea, none of wiiich have been preserved. He was admitted at 
Trinity College. Cambridge, on the 11th of May, 1650, on e- West- 
minster scholarship, and |ook his degree as bachelor of arts in 
January 1653-4 ; but although he continued to reside at college 
’’for three years longer, he never proceeded master or ohtained*a 
fellowahip ; nor did he in his after years preserve that affectionate 
feeling towards ** Aliffa Mater " which is so usual with her sons. 
He transferred his affections from the banks of Cam to those of 
Jsis, as is evident frpm the following lines : — 

^ ** Oxford tojiim a dearer name sball bo 

T<*wn Ilia oxvn mother university : f 

Thebes did hia green nnlmtiwdng youth engoge. 

He chonwv ik.thcns in his riper age." 

The origin of this, dislike mt^y'7>^obably be traced in Dryden’s 
growing distaste to fhe Puritans, to whose cause the University of 
Cambridge was loppoaed to incline, whilst that of Oxford was 
aotoriotti for iu royaligt prind^fei. Although all his relations 


weic strict uphfolders of Puritan doctrines, he seems very early to 
hsTit been disgusted with their tenets, which he satirised severely 
I in his poems on every occasion* that offered ; and although, 
probably more from compul8ion*’than liking, he honoured the 
memory of the Protector with an elegy on his death, yet in that 
performance— which posseues a ^nsiderable share of poetical 
merk^-he carefully avoids any offensive reference to the late king 
or his family, and dwells upon those qualities of Cromwell which 
were really praiseworthy,— ^is courage, Ms military skill, and his 
iltents for government. * 

He was at this time an inmate of the family of his cousin Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, officiating, as some writer/ have affirmed, as bis 
secretary or clerk,; but, immediately v^pon the Restoration, he 
openly espoused the royal cause, wrote his congratulatory poem, 
** Astrs Redux;" and hirther offended his relations by changing 
the spelling of his name froof Driden to Dryden, a proceeding 
which, in ail probability, was occasioned by the quarrel whic|\ jnust 
have ensued upon occasion of his ** falling away." 

His elegy on the Pro|jpctor was frequently made'^a subject of 
reproach, and some lines in i** were perverted from their true 
meaning, and construed as an approval of the e.vecution of King 
Charles 1. ; and, aa a matter of course, the political and poetical 
enemies of Dryden (il may be difficult to determine which of the 
two » ere the most virulent) rang all sorts of changes upon cant, 
time-serving, rLbellion, treason, arrogant presumption, and the 
false taste of the " town," who could endure a pseudo-royalist 
Puritan poetaster. But, notwithstanding this unlucky elegy, 
it appears that Dryden’s conduct was throughout his life con- 
sistent. It W. 1 S not his interest, in a worldly point of view, to put 
himself in opposition to his family, who were opulent, and, although 
thrown into the shade by the change of the times, still possessed 
some degree of intluence inseparable from their station. He had 
nothing save a small paternal estate, worth about Bi.\ty pounds 
a year, inert ased to ninety on the death of his mother, who had a 
life* interest in one-third, and was therefore com)telled to seek for 
subsistence from his pen. The booksellers were his first sup- 
porters, and f r some time he worked "journeyman author” for 
Herringliaiq 'Hvho had a shop in the New E.xchange,-— writing 
prefaces, dedications, 6c c. &c. ; but his growing reputation, and the 
jiatronage (for no author could then hope to succeed without a 
patron) oi Sir kobert Howard (younger aoii of Lord Berkshire), 
whose sister lie afterwards married, greatly assisted to establish 
him in that literary dictatofyhip which be long enjoyed, enthroued 
in his arm-chair ut Will's Coffee-house, at the fire-side in winter, 
and in the balcony in the more genial season, where all the " men 
of wit and talent about town" flocked round to listen to the 
oracle. The theatre, aa the most lucrative branch of literature, 
drew his curliest attention. ; and hiii' first effort was the rhyming 
tragedy of the ** Duke of Guise this was followed by many 
others in rapid auccession ; and for several years be was under 
contract with the King’s House to furnish three plays e^qry year, 
the consideration „«;iven beiqg one-quarter shore in t^e theatre, 
averaging between three and four hundred pounds a year. This 
and the proceeds ofcT^be offices of poet-laarv.at and royal historio- 
grapher, together with his own property, and it is presumed some 
accession upon his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Howard, which 
took place in J 665, enabled him to live in good style during the 
reigns of Charles and Jam^s. When, towards the end of the 
former monarch’s reign, party began to run high, Dryden for a 
time forsook <tbe stage, and, plunging into polidcs, supported the 
court- party by his writings both in prose and verse. This of 
course laid him open to much abuse from what was then called 
the " country party ; ” he was ridiculed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham aa tlie "Bayes" of "the Rehearsal," and attacked by 
Shadwell, a poet whose name has been preserved, like many of 
those embalmed to evil fame in the Duuciad, by the memorable 
castration bestowed iiipon him in the toiinitable satire of Mac- 
flecknoe. The open profr^sion which Dryden, about the period 
when the " Exclusion Bill ^ was agitated, made of the Catholic 
religion, has been sometimes reflected on aa no more than a place 
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of eouEtly oomplaisanoe ; but no grounds appear to justify suA an 
uncDBritabln conclusion. One test of his sincerity has been 
remarked, which is perhaps tbf strongest that can be exhibited — 
oe educated hb children in that faith ; and when the tide of fortune 
changed he remained steadfai^, without a symptom of wavering. 

It b not unusual Tor mer^educated in extreme principles any 
kind to fly to the opposite, and the d^erence between the fanatical 
Puritan and the bigoted Catholic il not so great as may be 
imagined. Be thin as it may, his avowed adherence to tlie 
Catholic Church gave rise to his singular poem, entitled ** the 
Hind and Panther T'* in which he eulogises the faith of his 
adoption under theg|ib| of (he " milk-white ^Hind," — while the 
Church of England, typified by the Prfnther, — the Presbyterians, 
sa^rised as the lean and hungry Wolf," and most of the j^uhlic 
characters of the day under varies disguises, are brought upon ! 
the scene, and play their p irts according to the will of the poet. | 
Tbi'l poem, however its readers may dissent from (he opinions of > 
the author, ^nnot be looked upon as u]|her than a most masterly ! 
Comp4).sition. and the full force oj the mighty power he possessed 
over the language he wrote •in, was here exerted. The poetr. of 
** Ahsoloin and Acliitophel," written for party purposes just after j 
the Rye-house ]>lot, in which King Clnirles is typified by David, ' 
the Duke of Monmouth by Absolom, and Sheffield by Acliitofhel, ; 
is also a striking example of his great powers. This poem uras so 
popular, that he was induced to publish a second pai*t, in which 
he was assisted by Tate, the joint translator of the Psalms. 

The Revolution put an end to all Dryden's COMt favour, and ! 
deprived him of his offices of poet-laureat and Storiographer. 
The former he had the mortification to see beatowed on his 
unworthy antagonist Shadwell. This is alluded to in an epistle to | 
Congreve, who was then in the meridian of his fame ; an epistle j 
which, in the words of Sir Walter Scotf, “is one of the most i 
elegant and apparently heartfelt effusions of friendship that our | 
lauguttge boasts, and the progress of literature from the Restora- | 
tion is described us Dryden alone could descrilie it.'' We, therefore, < 
transcriltc it os a worthy specimen of the poet ; — I 

Well, then, llu' proini.s<>(] hour i$ come at last, ^ ^ : 

The present age of wit obscures the past : I 

Strong were our sires, and as they fought they writ. 

Conquering with force of arms, hhiI dint of wit; * | 

Tiielrs W4S tlie giant race, before the Plood ; • I 

Acd thus, when Chailes rciumM, our empire stood. 

Like Janus*, he the stubborn soil manCf-ed, 

%VUh rules of husbandry the rankness cured ; 

Tamed us to manners when the stage was rude. 

And bolsiVoiis English wit with art cndiu*d. 

Our age was cultivMted thus at length ; 

But what we gain'd in skill, we lost in strength. , 

Our builders were with want ef genius cunt ; 

The second temple was not like the flrst ; 

Till you. the beat Vitnirius, came at length. 

Our beauties equal, but excel our strcngtii. 

FUrir Done pillars found your solid base ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the highe^ space : ,• 

Tfius all below is strength, and all above is grace. 

In easy dialogue is Fletcher’s praise ; ^ 

He moved the mind, but had not power to raise : 

Great Joiison did by strengl*^r Judgment please ; 

Yet, doubling Fletcher's fonffhe wants his ease. 

In dilTfriiig ulents both adorn’d their age ; 

One for the study, t'other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve Justly shall submit, 

One match’d in Judgment, both o’erniatch'd in nit. 

In him all beauties of tine age we see ; 

Btherege bis courtship. Southeme's purity t 
Tbe satire, wit, and strigigth of manly Wycherley. 

All this In blooming youth you have achieved ; 

Nor are your foil’d contemporaries grieved. 

So mucli the sweetness of jour manners move. 

We cannot envy you because we love. ‘ 

Fablus might Joy Si Sciplo, when he saw 

A beardless consul made against law, ^ 

And Join his suRlrage to tlie votes of Rome, • 

Though he with Hannibal was oveicomF. , 

s I , . ..... r 1 

* Janus is laid to have introduced tho arts of civilisation among the wild 
inhaUtanu of luly. Ho was a native of Thessaly, and is lUted to have 
keen a ion of Apollo. 


* Thul old Romano t bow’d to Raphael*! fame. • 

And scholar to the youth lie uught became. * 

O that your brows my laurel had sustatn'd ! 

Weil bad 1 been deposed i/^u had relfo'd* 

The father hod descended for the son ; 

Yor Jbly you are lineal to the throne. 

Thus wiien the state one Kdward did depose, 

A greater Edward^u Jils ^oom arose : * 

But nuw, not I, but poetry, is gurst ; 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the ftAt t- 
* But let ihom not mistake m| pairou’s part, 

bilr call hiN ciianly iheir own dbsert. ^ 

Yet, Ibis I prophesy,— thou shall be seen * * 

(Tliuugli wiib sumo short iiarenilieKis between) 

High on the throne of wit, and, seated there. 

Not mine,~.lhst's ktile.— but ihy laurel wear.' 

Tliy flr>t attempt an early promise made ; 

That early promise tins has more than paid. • 

^ ho l»old, yet so juiliclousty fow dare, • 

Tliat )iHir least praise is to be regular. ^ 

Titne.gdiice, and action, may with pains ba wroughtt 
But genius nniM be born, and never can be taugbU 
Tiiii. 18 your portior^ this your native store ; 

Heaven, ihat but once was prodigal beiore. * 

I'o Shukspeare gaire as much.— she could not give bln moro. 

MMinuiin }our post ; ilmi's all the fame you need ; ^ 

^ For ‘tit iinpuSKible yo^ should proceed. 

Already I am worn with cares and age. 

Andjmt auanduiiiXg the ungralefui,stag6 ; 

Unprolitably ki-p^at Heaven's expense, * 

I live a rciiucharge on his providence: 

But you, wliom every muse aud grace adorn, 

W'ltom 1 forcM‘e to better fortune bom. 

Be kind to my remains ; and O defend. 

Against your judgment, your deparuui friend 1 
Let not the insuliing foe my lame pur«ue, 

But sliade tliose laurels whirii ^escena to you 9 • 

And take for tribute whai these lines express ; 

You merit mure, nor could iny love do iess. 

The straitened circumstances of tbe poet after the Revolution 
compelled him to seek the stage once more ; and the first truit of his 
return to dramatic compositionVas “ Don Sebastian," the best and 
most highly>polishcd of his plays. His cnrlier pieces were writ* 
ten too much for the times, and with too little attention to Im own 
reputation. They display an intimate knowledge of the fuies of 
art, and considerable acquaintance with what is technically called 
“stage business,"— Tibut are disfigured by grosbi\essof language, and 
weakened by the rhyming verse in which the greater part i>t them 
are composed ; a practice which Dryden, alter* a long advocacy, at 
length renounced as unfitted for the stage, and only adapted to 
regular poems. They are, moreover, deficient in the delineation of 
character ; the tyrant, the lover, ^the mistress of each piece have 
too much of a family likeness ; they want individuality ; we feed the 
deficiency of the poet's creative power. Don Sebastidn,’ which 
was written in blank verse, and compose^ with great care, is free 
from most of the errors which disfigure Dryden'a other iramacic 
performances ; and the character of the renegafle Dorax , tlie vic- 
tim of mortified pride, is well imagined and admirably sustained. 
The scene between him and Sebastian^ the king ot Portugal, his 
; former sovereign, whose life he had preserved that he might with 
j his own hand revenge his supposed wrongs, is justly celebrated. 

\ Dry Jen wrote, however, but little for the stage after the Revolu- 
tion, bis chief works now being translatfcjiis, of which the prioci- 
p|l is his admirable version of Virgil ; he executed also portions • 
of Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, J uvenal, ana Persius. His 
translations from Boccaccio, and remodellings of several of 
Chaucer's Tales, which were among his latest woiks, are also to be 
classed with his very best productions. We would gladly intro- 
duce some specimens from these, but we havpltlready overstepped 
our limits. ^ His labours were not confiued*to poetr| aloBe, for at 
various periods he poured forth a multitude of prose works, trea- 
tises, preface s, dedications, and translatidnsg; among which his 
Umlib Uomaao, aju8iiy-v«lubratt;a’^auiier, abo»c|>upil itapbauf lud been. 
This complimLnt w Congreve i« exquisitely gracoful. • 
t Shadwell Is “ Tom the First." On bis death, Rymer, ** Tom the Second.'* 
with whom Dryden was on bad terms, was made historiographer, and Na- 
than Tate poetplaureai. 

3 Coasreve dlHcharged tho sacred duty thus feelingly Imposed upon him, in 
bU prvluce to Prydcn'i Plays. 
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lEssay on Dja<natic Poetrf holds the chief place. To the last, D 17 * 
dcn'ti was a" life of toil, but to the last hie genius was undimmed; 
and some of his most perfect prCdfictions, ^exander's Feast, 
and his translations from Boccaccio and Chaucer, were produced 
within a very short time of his death, which took plk’ce on the 
Ist of May, 1700. He honourably interred in Westminster 
Abbev, in a grave next to that of ^hadcefl 

Dryderi left tliree aonS, who all at different times had held oflicea 
of truit at the Court of Rome. rOf these, John ente*‘ed tfie 
cloister ; Charles wasrunfortunately drowned while hashing in the 
Thames ; hift Erasmus Henry lived to inherit the estates and honours 
of the farirly. 

Liidy Elizabeth survived her husband seve/nl years, but towards 
the end of her days /ell into a melancholy state of imbecility, in 
which she lingered till the kind hand* jf death removed the burden 
of life. “ 

* “ In a general survey oFDryden*s labours,'' says Dt. Johnson, 

** he appears to have had a mind very confprehensive by nature, 
and mu^h enriched with acquired knowledge. His compositions' 
are the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon large, materials. 

“ Tlie powrr that predominated in his intellectual operations 
w(ft rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions 
tiint were presented he studjed rather thdn felt, and produced 
sentiments 710 / ntk ^ as nc/ttre tnforeeSi butfneditntion iupplies* 
With the simple and elemental passions, as they spring separate in 
the mind, he seems not much acquainted, and seldom describes 
them but us they are complicated liy the various relations of society, 
and confused in the tumult and agitations of life." 

LOTTERIES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

All the world knows that a Lottery is a scheme for the distri. 
billion of prizes by chance ; — a sort of public game at hazird, 
pliyed upon a grand scale; and; sometimes of old, for most 
important state purposes. We need not discuss the point of their 
imrnurulity and pernicious influence on the public mind, as the 
mMttFHiiiS been practically as well ns theoreiically decided against 
this national gaining by its total abolition in Great Britaili, on the 
26rh of October, 1826. It is still kept up in other parts of the 
world, however, particularly in America ; for the inhabitants of 
wliich country, as %- highly speculative jieople, it presents many 
attractions, and will probably long continue to allure them with 
its Dorado heaps of riches. The Romans invented lotteries 
for the purpose of enlivening their Saturnalia — that pagan carnival 
of mirth and madness. The festival commenced with the distri- 
bution of Kiicketa which gained some prize. Tliis seems to have 
been very similar to that, species of lottery which is still practised 
in tumbling booths at country fairs and the like. In the lotteriea 
of Augustus, prizek of small val/ie excited the hopes of the specu- 
lative ; but Nero established some for the people, in which a thou- 
sand tickets were daily diatributed. Heliogabalua carried the 
scheme to a degree of modern perfection ; for he contrived that 
his lotteries should be ** all prizes and no blanks," and a dash of 
the comical was imparted to these dispensations of FortuAj, their 
favourite goddess ; for wliile one individual gained six slaves, 

^ another was rewarded with six flies ; — here went a costly vase, 
and there a V>phin of coarse earthenware. There were various 
kinds of lotteries: bjit the leading features of such schemes were 

4 the same in all. During the early part of the sixteenth century, 
lotteries for the disposal of merchandise were established in Italy, 
Germany, and otbel ^places. This was a leas vicious form of the 
thing tbi.n that for money, which immediately succeeded. One 
was establish^ at Florence in 15JiD ; from Italy the lottery passed 
iiitu France, where tbeopemicious traffic was sometimes carried to 
a destrViCvive extent, and that toe in very recent times. This wvis 
likely to occur arooKigst a peo^e the groundwork of whose mental 
constitution is a vivacious imagination, which paints the future in 
the colours of the rainbow. Wbo but they would have surren- 
dered themselves to the visionary scheme of Law of Laurieaton, — 
that empire of cbud-gold I Bat state lotteries have been abolished 


in Fiance, as well as in England; gnd though the Hambturg lottery 
still occasionally figures among the advertisements in onr news- 
papers, a conviction of the inutihty as well as the immorality of 
these great games of chanc/;, is very general amongst the mass of 
people both at home and abroad, r- ^ 

^'^turn to England. It seems pVobable that lotteriea were 
introduced into this country ?n the age which may be distinctively 
Cfiiled the chivalrous ; but we have not met with any on record 
before the time of Queen Elizabeth, when th^.y became a common 
mode of raising mon^y for the purposes o^ the state. Curious 
documents are extant illiv>trative of the manner in which the 
business was then 'conducted ; parthsnlaiiy uoine manuscripts and 
papers preserved at Lbsely-house, in Surrey. The “ Chronicles* " 
of likewise make mention of "a lottery for marvellous and 
beautiful armour, begun to be drawn in Paul’s Churchyard, at the 
great west gate, in a house of timber and board, there erec'^d for 
that purpose, on St. Peter ami St. Paul’s diy." — But that of which 
the Lo.sely papers give tke particulars, is of an earlier date. It is 
described as “ a very rich Lott.'ry General of money, plafe, and 
' certain sorts of merchandise, erecteif by her Majesty’s Order," 

I A. D. 1567. — Prom the dimensions of the Bill, esteemed by biblio- 
; gra]^ical judges to be a unique specimen, and from other circum- 
i stances, it appears that the art of puffing and of attracting the 
! vulgar gaze was at that early period carried to a high degree of 
I perfection. There can be no doubt tliat the proud, lion-iiearted 
j Elizabeth — the defier and foilcr of all the might of Spain, when 
' Spain was l||||||||l omnipotent — was the inventor of those long 
I posters, those flaming broadsides, that every wiiere ornament or 
j deform the walls of our city. In the " Chart" of the lottery of 
j 1507 she stands proudly prominent; — holding forth the most 
I brilliant prospects of a golden harvest to her liege subjects ; in 
j short, she appears as the most accomplished quack of her day, 

! and for her achievements on wntls quite worthy of wearing the 
mural crown of the Romans as well as her other honours. 

The Bill extant in Losely-house is five feet in length by nineteen 
inches in br^idth, surrounded by a neat border of orhamental 
types. — At^hc tof there is the impression of a boldly cut wood 
block, -twenty inches deep, representing the royal arms, the city 
of Londdii, St. ‘i’aul's Cathedral, with its lofty spire, the river, and 
I the sun effulgent. Underneath this are the articles of plate, money, 
and tapestry, curiously disnluyed in several compartments. It is 
not at all improhahlc that tiiis is a representation of the manner 
in which the tempting prizes were exhibited to the gaze of the 
Londoners two centuries and a half ago in Cheapside, " at the sign 
of the Queen’s Majesty's Arms, in the house of Master Derick, 

, goldsmitl;, her servant." The ]otB in number amounted to 
j 400,000, and the price for eachewas ten shillings. They were 
occahionally subdivided, for the accommodation of the purchasers, 
into halves and quarters, and even more minute shares. Tlie 
objects propounded for the profits of this lottery were highly 
laudable, being the repair of °the harbours and fortifications of the 
kingdom and other^public works. As great pains were taken to 
** provoke the people'* to adventure their money ns, in modern 
times; but still the lots seem to hd^ been slowly disposed of, for 
the lottery appears not to have been read, as the phrase for 
drawing thern was, until the 11th of January, 1568-9 1* The 
reading then took place in k building erected for the purpose at 
the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and continued incessantly 
day and night, until the 6th of May following, certainly an 
unreasonable length of time to keep hope upon the rack. The 
Lord Mayor and corporation of the city of London were made, 
jointly with her Majesty, responsible for the faithful fulfilment of 
ithe conditions of the lottery to the public >tbe highest possible 
guarantee, as every one must allow. It appears that the civic 
rulois adventured amongst them to the number of 1000 lots, a 
considerable sum in thoM^daya ;.-«that all the city companies, as 

* St!o Stowe’s *' Summarle of ’’die Chronioles,’* page 401 ; a rare little duode- 
cimo. 

t It is Just necessary to mention, that In all old doeomenta the year Is 
always calculated to oommence on the 86th of Marob. 
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the meroera, drapers, haberdashers, and so on, did the like, and 
that this was general throughout the whole city. — ^That every man 
adventured what he thought good. Several of the small parishes 
and hamlets near London formed themselves into companies, 
every man putting into the lottery acaording to his ability, some 
one lull or mo, Bo«)e half^ Idtt, some iis. vid., some xilrf.^sotne 
iiid., some iid., or anore or less according to their haviours^and 
power ; and the same put into the lottery under one posye, in the 
name of the hole piyisbc." Of course, the persons who risk^ 
their money put it in under certain posies, mottoes, or devices, 
which uere publicly groclairaed at the drawing, whence came the 
term then used, reading of the lotteiy.** Of these we shall give 
a few sjjccimens prcsehtlf , fo^ they arc,extrem«ly curious, and, if 
we mistake not, may in some measure serve lo illustrate the spirit 
of the times. ^ • 

After stating the nature and objects of the lottery, as above 
descitij^d, the document proceeds ; — 

“ Three welcomes. 

“ The first person to whome any lot sJlial happen shal have for 
his w^come (bysydes the advanlUge of his adventure) the value 
of fiftie ponmles sterling, in "a piece of sylver plate gilte. 

The second to wliumc any lot shal happen slial have in like 
case for his welcome (hysydes his adventure) the summe of tlprtic 
poutidos, in a piece of plate gilte. 

'rhe third to whome any price (prize) shal happen shal have 
for his welcome, besides hib adventure, the value of twentie 
poundes, in a piece of plate gilte.” 

The lui*licht prize of all was jtoOOO, of whicli i?30()0 was to be 
paid in ready money, and “ seven liiindrcd poundes, in plate giltc 
and uhite, and the rest in good tapissarie rnectc for hangings, and 
other coven urcs, and certain sortes of good linen clothe.” The 
next highest prize was the third was i.-'SOOO, the fourth 

^'20h(). and so on. Of course, althougli there were no blanks, by 
far the greater number of tlic four hundred thousand lots consisted 
of siuali sums ; almut three hundred and fifty thousand of them 
did not exceed two shillinjis ami sixpence each. 

In tiie days of Queen Kli/abeth the lottery was n^reat national 
transaction. It was not an affukr of individuals,dikc getting up 
of a joint-stock ooinpuny of modern times, which goes ofi’ amongst 
ns daily without creating any great stir, — felt uictcly as one of a 
thousand similar waves in the vast ocean of London business. 
The lottery was then an event which excited the public mind 
throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, like a coronation, or 
the jiussing of some niome.utous bill in Parliament. In the condi' 
tions “ ordained for the advantage of the adventurers in this 
lotterie,” there is the following passage. Wc have taken the liberty 
of modernising the spelling.^—” The Queen’s Majest^r, of her 
power royal, givclh liberty ta all manner of per.sons that will 
adventure any money in this lottery, to resort to the places under- 
written, and to abide and depart from the same in maimer and 
form following ;• that is to say, to the city of Loudon, at any time 
within\hiT space of one nioiith next following tfie fgast of St, Bar- 
tholomew this present year 1;)67, ami there to remain seven days. 
And to these cities anil towns following : Yoik, Norwicli, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Coventry, Southanri^tb Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, Ches- 
ter, Ipswich, Salisbury, Oxford, Cambridge, and Shrewsbury, in 
the realm of England, and Dublin and Waterford ,'^ii the realm of 
Ireland, at any time within the spac^of three weeks next after the 
publication of this lottery, in every of the said several nlaces, and 
there to remain also seven whole days, without any molestation or 
arrest of them for any manner of offence, saving treasoa, murder, 
piracy, or any other felony, or for breach of her Mnjei^i.y’s peace, 
during the time of their coming, abiding, or return. And •that 
every person adventuring their money in this lottery may have the 
like liberty in coming and departing to and from the city of London 
during all tjie time of the reading of the same lottery, unti^ their 
last adventure ’be to them answered.”# ^ 

In these conditions some induce\pents are heldvout to those 
who bhall adventure thirty lots and upwards *• under one devise or 
posie,”— that is, their chances of success are increaseil, aLhough, 


as^he teaser will perceive from the following quotations, to a very 
small extent. The probability was very slight, iiAle^d, tiiat a 
person who had put in thirty lots should happen to draw the lost 
lot of all, or the one next But it was a good bait for the 

super^cial^an excellent lure to hope. 

** Whosoever having put in thirty lots under one device or posy, 
within the said three months, shall win tjie last lot of all, if before 
that lot (is) won he have iio\ g;qned so much as hath by him been 
pqt in, shall for his tarrying and ill tortudi be comforted with the 
reward ef two hundred poutids^ and for every lot that he shall 
In^re pul injbesidcs the said thirty lots, he bkoll have twenty shil- 
lings stciling. 

** And whosoever having put in thirty lots under ono device or 
posy, within the said fhree mbnths, shall win the last lot save one, 
and hath not gained so much as he hath put^in, shall likewise be 
cqinfortcd (or his long turrf^ng with the rewayl of one hundred 
pounds, and (or every I(>t, that he bhall hav^ put in above thirty, 
shall recciv?. ten sliillings.” — But the doctrine of probabilities was • 
illustrated in other utys equally curious, but always in such a 
manner ns to reduce the chance of success to one in we kaow not 
how mnnyamillions. — YeC to the unreflecting, these ” conditions” 
wear a spc(*ious appearance. For iiiRtance, the* person who 
happened to have five oV more of his posies or devices drawrf*or 
read conhccntivcly, had a specified, sum allowed him besides t&e 
prizes ihcin.selves, vMiatever they might^ie. • # » 

Amongst tiie papers extant relative to lotteries, there is a book 
entitled ** Prizes drawen in the Lottcric, from the IGlh to the 26th 
day of February.” — It coiihists of nineteen leaves, each leaf con- 
lainiiig on ujqier bide lour columns, printed in the black letter, 
enuiiiei'utiiig the differci.t devices or posies, the names of the per- 
sons, &c. whose xentures they represented, the numbers of the lots, 
and the amount of the prizes, which, it will be observed from the 
annexed specimcnR, was for the gi eater part very insignificant.— 
This list lb supposed to have belonged to the lottery of 1567, 
drawn in * 

jVs wilf. by kind gives things their savouf, 
hap doth hit where fate doth favour. 

Per John Bardini?, l.otulon, snltcr, number 4, .5,1.1 —Pi ize 7s Gd. 0 ^ 

I’list k%)Ui then deccni.— Jo Mtz. Tavcbtoek, 

[ The above was tlic identical Sir John Fitz whose remarkabls 
fate has furnished the groundwork of Mrs. ‘Bray's Devonshire 
talc, Fitz of Fitzford*. The following d^jviec is of frequent 
occurrence, and in all probability was a proverbial expression of 
the time . — 

XVliat is a trio of eherrirs worth to four in a company ?— Per Thomas 
Lawrence, London, 12.1.407. — f* ltd, '• 

111 the next, allusion i.s made to the blowing of a trunyiet; and it 
occurs frequently in these posies, from which «e may infer that 
the drawing of the greater piizes was announced by a flourish of 
trumpets, — The iiopetul speculator heie inyokes their ** brass 
voice” in vain; it was “ Enter 'I’om Thumb.” 

Ilhiw up, thou trumpet, luul sound for me, 

^ For good luck conios here do I sec. 

Peter Rhol), of St. Peter's Cheap in London, 2.‘),(MM5,— tr 2d. 

* Th^ fate of this iiullvidual was so i,ingiilttrly roniiintic niirt extraor- 
dinary, that wp offer no apology forgiving an oiitlhic of his life : — Mr. Fit*, 
his father, vviiR ii pi-ofuund student of judiL'l.-if astrology, to the principle* of 
which he publicly profesbipd his attachment. Heforo tlie birth of the future 
tftr John, Ik* calculated hi* child's nativity, and found by P*c* jKisition of the* 
planets at the moment, that unless the birth were delajod one hour, the 
child must como to an unhappy end. lUdiiy waK,liiiyoKbible, and, iia often 
happens in such taw's, the pniphecy was actually rcnliijpd. The ch ihl grev^ 
up, and, succeeding to the paternal estates, wus knighted, but happening to 
quuircl w'lth his neighbour, slew him in a duel 111 liUI). bir John procured 
his pardon from the quern, but ho BiitTeml the Iorii of part of his estate ae 
a fine. — Firya niulignaiit stars still shedding ‘'aiisastroiis Inflfcnce'* over 
him, ho shortly afterwards killed another person in n diiel,*and afraid of tha 
coiiseqiioiicoM of tliis second offence, ho rcpaiicil^immediutoly to court. Oix 
his way he stopiicd at an Inn In Salisbury. DurAig the night he-wae dlo. 
Turbed1)y'^fi*“'*b«ookingntthe dohr.^and fearing it might tib lomeone 
•ont to apprehend him, he seized hts sword, and In Mie dark suddenly slew 
the unfortunate person who had oausod Ms alarm. Llahte being brought, 
and finding himself guilt> of t)ie utineceEsary murder of an Innocent man, 
he, in despair, rusiied upon his own wenpon and died. The monument of 
tills Fit/, and his lady arc btill extant in Tuvistoik Church. 
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Here is b person whose wishes were no iMons eztraT^gMt, 
and it 'Was fort^tnate. ' * 


* I would be eontant with a hundred pound ; 

In my purse It wonld give sound. 

Per Thomas Cbamberlayne, llorsted Tcyj^. Sussex. l.lS9.->ls. 24. 
lie might still compound for the noise by getting thsi^whele in 
lialfpence. — Some of the adventurers make desperate efforts at wit 
by punning upon their nanfes.— Here i^ohe.* 

As foii1er*B mlndsmfed by evjry right redress, 

So fouler 1, least fortune fall, do seek for someauccess. • 

T. Fouler, Londoilv S70.413.— 2s. Id. .. ^ * 

Here is aip>ther ; tffd it is a most judicious and a^propriatt 
motto for Mr. More, of Loaeley. 

1 looked td! no more — William More. Lowaley, Surrey, 1*70,013,— 1«. 3d. 
Priests had become fair game in Elizabetk’a time. — Here is a 
dash at them ; one of the old charges is flung in their teeth. 

Priests love pretty reiyehcs — ^Per Rich. &eckc, Sibford,— 13,.KjD,— U.2d. 

, The following, the name of one of Shakspeare's immortalities, 
was a common saying of the time : — ^ 

All la well that endeth welL Per Thomas Lswley.de Cliaddssley Marohss, 
Wsles, 231‘,fl59.— U. 3d. 

Amongst the adventurers we find the munificent patrofi of com- 
mei^e and letters, Sir Thoa. Gresham. ,, 

^ Fortune amy. Sir Tbos.Orcsham, knight, Is. 2d. 

*^e find a number of the Ibt-holdert mal^ng allusion to the 
puljlic works in the places where they reside, and some making 
their motto a promise that whatever the prize turned up, the whole 
was to go for repairs and the like. But fortune was not to be 
bribed, nor the dispensers of her favours either. Let no one 
(juuiTPl with the rhyme. 


t Of many people it batli been Mid 
I, T^iat Tenterden steople Sandwich Haven bath decayed. . 

Per Ed. Hales, Tenterden, Kent, 40,8d4,— Is. 2il. 

Tliis is remarkably good.— The b'roat prize is no doubt meant. 

The duchy of Lancaster, without Temple Bar, 

If God give the lot ho shall nut greatly orr. 

2*er the Parish of Savoy, 56,922,— ]tp, ^ r 

Hdire is a sly advertisement for a husband*.— Surely so much 
ingenuousness and generosi^^ deserved a partner independent of 
j a jottcry prize.— It is to be hoiked that one of the great prize- 
I holders took compassion on her, and doubled her blessedness, 
i 1 am a poor maiden and fain would i^nrry. 

And the lack of gfgKit, is the caube that 1 tarry. 

I'er Sibbel Cleyou, 5j,032,— 2 j. Id. n t* 

find other spinsters stipulating that if they be successfii! 
they ^hall marry. — But we must conclude by presenting a few 
more mottoes, merely indicating the prizes.— Pray excuse the 
rhymes and what not. n ^ 

We conks of London which work early and late, 

If anpthiug bo Ootf iwnd us part —If. 2d. • 

William Wood. — A pwa- wood I have been l<»ng, and yot am liks to be, but 
if Ood of Ills grace send me tho groat f^t, a rich wood shall I be —1/. 3d. 

The head of a snake with giirlick is good meat.— 2f. Id. 

As God hath made hands before knives, 

8o God send a good lot to the cutlers' wives — 3f. 4d. 

•l^rom Hastings wc come, Ood send us good speed, 

Never a poor fisher town in Enghmd,— Of the groat lot hath more 
need.— U. 2d. 

A maid and I am of advico— To marry if we get the prize.— 3f. 4(f. 

And 10 this unfortunate compact of marriage may close our 
notice of Lotteries in the Olden Time. 


If a very rich prize srlso slmuld to our lot. 

All that would be employed on our decayed port. 

Thus. Bplkemoll, of Mauldeu, In Essex, 331,597,— 2f. Id. 

Instances of pious resignation to the decrees of fate are not 
uncommon ; and here is a man urging the fruitfulness of his lady 
as a fair reason why the blind goddess should look his way. 

Ood B'jnd a good lot for niy children and me, 

Which have had twenty by one wife truly. 

Per Wdllam Dorghtie de Weithnliiie, 196,315,— 2f. 3d. 

There is a tradition that the Monks of Canterbury neglected the 
repairs of Sandwich Haven, in order to erect ^he steeple of Ten* 
terden, on the borders of Romney Marsh, in Kent ; a circumstance 
not at all improbable* But it gave rise to the wild and absurd 
saying of the people, that the building of the said steeple occasioned 
the Goodwin Sauds 


* Tlie following passage from I)ibbo]i* Latimer, illustrativo of the absurd 
rensontngof ^imc people relative to cause and effect, is curious in itself, and, 
bearing upon this point, is worthy of being quoted. He states that Master 
31i»re, having been appointed rio exiiinlne into the cause of tho Goodwin 
Bands anditlie stopping uf Sandwich Haven, summoned the country to 
appear and give evidence. ** Among others came in before him on old man 
with a white head, and one that was th<iuglit to be little less than an 
hundred years old —When Muster More anw this aged man, he thought it 
expedient to hear him say his mind In this matter, for being so old a man. 
It was likely tlmt lie knew* most of any man in that presence and coihpony.** 
The old man's answer to Master More's Interrogatory was:—** Yea, forsooth, 
good muster," quoth this old innn, ** for I nni well nigh an hundred years 
old, and no man here In thia ooinpaiiy anything near unto my ago.*'— *^Wcll, 
then.*' quoth Master More, ** hew say you in this matter ? Whut think yc 
to be the nause of these alielvm and fiats that stop up Sandwich Haven ? '* 
*^* Fursooth, sir, *\ quoth he, **laman old man; 1 think that Tendordou 
Steeple is tho cause of Goodwin Sands ; for I am an old man, sir," quoth he, 
*' aud I may remember ^he building of Tenderdcn Steeple, and I may 
remember when tliere^was no steeple at all there. And before that Ten* 
derden Steople was iif building, tliere was no manner of speaking of any flats 
or sands that stopped the haven, and therefore I think that Tcndenlcn 
Bteepla is tho cauM of iuf destroying and decay of Sandwich Haven."— 
The applioqAion of this ‘'snerty toy," as the groat reformer ^Us it, is 
eminently happyS indeed It is one of the finest things uf the find fn the 
lsniru.<)ge. ** And so to my purpose, preaching of God's word is the cause of 
rebellion,- ns Tenderdimi-fStraple was the cause that Sandwich Haven is 
deciiy«d.**^’nilB apecles of error we mayiput into the form of a propdiltlon :* 
—When two events, bot^of which aibpsroeptlble,f<dlow each other without 
any connexion exUUng between them, and the cause of the sucosoding 
event to concealed or latent, there Is a tendency to ascribe the succeeding 
event Ui the improper causes 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

NO. IX. 

CONCLU.SION OF THE SERIES. 

WOMEN IN CHINA. 

Thb term ** degraded ** has more than once been applied to the 
Chinese femalf , as if that were one of the principal features in her 
character. &ut before we apply this word, it would not be amiss 

to borrow the schoolmaster’s office for a moment, and determine 

■ 

the sense in which we mean to use it. If it means that the con- 
duct of the Chinese woman is below or unworthy of the situation 
she occupies in reference to '^jarents, husband, or children, we say 
without hesitation that the proofs to this effect are very scant and 
meagre. But if it means that she is lowered from the dignity of 
that independence with which she ought to dispose of her persoiit 
we say in i^eply, that the same obBeri''ation applies to men ; for in 
the choice of a partner, the will of the father, and not the inclina- 
tion of the son, decides the match. And, lastly, if it implies that 
she is robbed of her rights, in that she does not come forward aud 
cldm an honourab’s place among the guests or visiters ^f her 
husband, we remark, that etiquette is to blame for all this— that 
foolish, cruel, and n6t nnfrequently wicked thing, which has made 
i-laves of not a few of us who inhalci/^je draughts of freedom as e 
part of our birthright. We will, therefore, divest our style of this 
or any other dogmatic phrase — throw together a few particulars 
taken from life — and leave the intelligent reader to apply what 
epithets, after the perusal of this piece, may seem best suited to 
the cbarecter. 

As wc glide upon the smooth surface of the river, amidst thon- 
sandp of floating homes, or wander through the suburbs of a city, 
where every nook swarms with inhabitants, our eye must again and 
again light, and dwell too in the gaze of contemplation, upon the 
Chim^woman. How decent in her apparel— how asaiduone in her 
labours— how cheerful ando contented her conptenance— how 
exhilarating her laugh— hoq; good humoured her conversation! 
Amidst so much to render her amiable, there is something that 
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sho wi she has a value for herself-^ regard for what U of good repoid 
in the smaller as well as in the mpre important points of good b%- 
havioor. A dutiful carriage toward# a parent, fidelity to a husband, 
and a tender and discreet care for children, are virtues that bear 
the palm in China, and are, of course, aa resplendent in the poor 
woman that tugs tHh oar w in a queen that wears a coron|^^of 
dazzling chains, andT reclines amidst Jthe pageants and heraldic 
badges of rank and honour. In saying tRis, f speak the sentiments 
of Chinese, not my olm. I have seen a book containing short* 
biographical records illustrious women who had lived in the 
neighbourhood of Macao. Most of thgse were persons remark- 
able only for their fidelTty^o hdsbands, l^indnesss to children, and 
the humbler virtues of domestic life. These poor women are not 
only exemplary for their consisiet^ deportment, but also fer a 
very tender and susceptible heart. Gentleness on the part of a 
8tran|*er charms them exceedingly ; so that many a time, while I 
have stopped to ask the name and properties of a plant, the village 
dames frould gaiher in a crowd ^ short distance from me, and 
echo and comment upon every word I uttered in their language, 
with the liveliest interest : and asl have passed along the sides of 
the canals and streams of water, I have heard them say, He 
smiles ! ** though the utmost they could discern was a look*%f 
complacency : and hence," in conversation, 1 have more than once 
affirmed that a stranger cannot throw a smile away; for the merest 
expression of kindness shed over the features is sure to he noted 
by these keen decipherers of the human countenance. In a short 
voyage from Canton to Macao, by what is called the Inner Passage, 
we arc obliged to stop awhile at lleanghlian, the principal town of 
the district in nhicli Macao is seated, in compliance with certain 
regulations of the custom-house. On one occn:iiuu we were de- 
tained some time, which gave the boat-women an opportunity of 
approaching our boat in great numbers. These, I should say, 
obtain their livelihood by conveying native passengers across the 
river for a few cash each. By this they earn enough to keep 
themselves in excellent plight, and in very decent a^^iarcl ; but 
the notorious generosity of a Briton produces a sort of extempora- 
neous beggary wherever he goes ; and so they flocked around us, 
and plied our charity with the most eager importunities. ** Never,*' 
said 1, ** did 1 see such a throng of goAl-looking beggars before.*’ 
Some wanted money, some clothes, and others said they were 
very hungry ; and ail used the most plaintive accents to enforce 
these claims upon us respectively. All the while a smile of good- 
nature lighted up their faces, #rhich seemed to mock ^leir own* 
complaints, and to show that their hearts were happy in spite of 
all these sad ostents of woe. They have a formula of address 
which is .very pretty and very touching, but cannot find justice in 
any corresponding term in our language. Insti^pd of the pronoun 
me, for the sake of endearment, she calls herself your sister— and 
in doing so uses a term* that places you in the '^position of an elder 
brother,— who, according t^he rules of good manners, in a 
father’s absence receives a father*s worship and attention. The 
term of address is in the highest sense endearing, aiffi respectful at 
the same time. * 

1 had not small money enough to indulge every andividuol in 
such a crowd of spontaneous sisters, and so was obliged to be a 
little partial, and select olily such as objects of my bounty whose 
features and smiles were of the most engaging kind. One of .my 
companions amused himself in thrusting away their boats, or 
ahampani, with an Car, and two or three others in setting a dog 
at those who came aboai^ ; while all of them pointed to me u one 
who had used ^ different Tashion. Were it not 

the policy of the Tartar authoeities t;p deep the Chigese and the 
British from growing too well acquainted with each other, I might 


have landed here amidst ilhouts of applause from the poor women 
and^irls in their shampans, which would have been the^first step in 
obtaining any information or courteous treatment I bad desired ; 
for popularity in China, even^among the lowest ranks, is a very 
ttsefol thing. The magistrate there courts and humours the com- 
mon people^ however cruel and unjust he may be to wealth or rank 
among his subjects. • . 

I look back to this little a&veqture with sentiments of peculiar 
pleisure, for it was this that laid the first s&ne to an entire revo- .. 
lut‘^n iu'^y own views of the Chinese, and confess that I am nert 
ashamed thaf the change had an origin so huffible. ^ 

Our remarks of the Chinese females have been confined to those 
who earn their liAliho^ by the labour of their hands, and whose 
feet, as a matter of necessity, are allowed to thrive in their natural 
gn^vth. Now let us glance aWthose who have^ad the misfortune 
to lose the principal use of these important oifans. When I call 
it a misfortune, 1 remember that no Chinese man or woman is 
prepared to agree with tne in this decision. The females regard 
the destruction of this member as one of their highest accoiApIish- 
ments, aniAiave changed the fashion of their once long flowing 
robes, fin order to give thewduiirer the opportunity of uontemplatiiig 
at full all the minute ^aces of their little trotters. Te train ha# 
been replaced by a plwited shirt of the choicest ejpbroidery, whic\i 
leaves the site of the ankle uncovered, and, of course, the delicate 
shoe that invests the parts below it. On the part of the males, 
** the one small foot," as it is railed in Canton English, is no less 
in admiration, which they express by comparing it to the most 
elegant among the flowery tribs : and I may confidgntly affirm, 
that it was not from a wish to keep the woman at home, but from 
a desire to enhance her beauties, that the practice of compressing 
the foot was derived. After 1 learned to e.xpress my sentiments 
with as much freedom as kiudness among the natives, 1 complained 
to one of them against this nnnecessary act of crtelty. 1 said, a 
Chinese woman haff a gift from nature — a very handsom^ fg ot ; 
why do >t>u Chmameu spoil it by an attempt at improvement? 
The young man laughed, while the beams of satisfaction glistened 
in his eye at the compliment thus indirectly pkid to his country- 
women, but said, that though he must allow tj^t the small- footed 
ladies could not walk well, die must still maintain that they looked 
better. The Chinese have no ordinary sentiments of pride and 
self-complacency in relation to t^e supposed excellence of female 
beauty among them. In a chance conversation they would not 
acknowledge it, lest they should be laughed at by the tureigner ; 
but this foible (if it docs not deserve a Setter name) betr^s itself 
on a variety of occasions, but particularly in ^his, that the first 
thing you see in an apartment is a picture of a Chinese belle, in an 
attitud^to display to the best advantage the well-turned arm, the 
kind and melting smile, or the admired delicacy of the little feet. 
My teacher was a man in middle life, and the father of a family, 
yet he never spoke with so much feeling and eloquence as when 
detailing the various points of taste anS refinement which are in 
authority and cultivation among the ladies of Chinas He told me ’ 
of a proverb in use by them when they would censure the practice 
of sheltering misconduct under the patronage qf aoether, Yoa 
borrow my petticoat to cover your large feet." 

The process of reducing the foot to the rgl|u{red dimensions is 
one of conliirnmate cruelty; for if it be ddhe prop|rly,% should, 
in their ow'n language, be killed by it. The period which is consi- 
dered tjie best for the operation is five, when*two of the |pea are 
bent under the sole, and the instepfis pressed jown so as nearly as 
possible to be in a line with the fore part of the leg. The height 
of the individual is increased by this means, which is looked on as 
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a great perfection in female aceompHstimeiili. Another ooBse- 
quence is t^e efTectual check which is put to the dev^iopmeof of 
those mtlhcles that form the calf of the leg;} and thus the whole 
limbt from its socket to its extrm^itjr, tapers in a fair and even 
eiBctness of outline. Upon this, as an essential item of beauty, 
ny teacher laid the highest emphasis. * 

In progression the knee-joint is useless, so that any of our fair 
countrywomen may imitate the gait of a*'Chine8e lady by stepping 
with that joint immoveable. To lender the effect of this imitation 
complete, the person should be held erect in reference forward 
er backward, but i|j|pwed to incline alternately to the left and right, 
while the^arms depend, and move in cadence to the foot with as 
much frpedom and ease as possible. In this way a Chinese lady 
has contrived to relieve anything that might aeefh awkward in her 
mincing gait ; and she has succeeded so far, that to my eye she 
would not be complete unless thr instruments of progression 
were reduced tS tt;.e size which fashion requires. We are soon 
reconciled to a thing if we set about it in good earnest, or if the 
secret enchantment of some feeling be, at work in the heart. 
But have not forgotten the effect which the sight of this 
small foot had upon me, when stripped of its gay habiliments, 
and placed ^n naked deformity before me ; for a patient in one of 
the hospitals under the patronage of 4he Medical MisfKonary 
{Society was kind and courageous enough ter allow her benefactors 
Uie sight of hq^ foot. scowl of distress- and horror, mingled 
with astonishment, pervaded the countenance of those who had 
been long accustomed to look at sad spectacles. The native 
handmaid blushed and turned her face, as if ashamed of the dis- 
covery. It was not a foot that we saw, neither was it health 
or disease, hut a strange and indescribable compound of them all. 

Some yefti'B ago, while 1 was staying at the Sandwich Islands, 
they showed me some wooden gods, at which native women looked 
with more surprise than* the foreigner, because, before^ the minds 
of the people had been turned from these vanities ** by the light 
Of Christianity, they had never be^n allowed to get ao much as a 
glimpse of themb to furnish a hint of surmise or a word for hear- 
say. Now, I shrewdly suspect that the real state of a China 
woijRffiTs foot is nearly as great a secret to her male admirers as 
these Ugly monsters were to the dames of Owhyliee (Hawaii), and 
that on this occasion a foreigner was entrusted with a secret that 
is imparted to none, or very few, of the native gentry. Is there 
no voice in this litf le circumstance ? 1 feel that there is, and 

know that there are many a score beside which have a voice just 
as potential. Here is one of them. A day or two before 1 left 
Canton, 1 went and said farewell to some of the patients in our 
hospital there, and among the rest to a native female who had 
undergomf a severe operation, and suffered more than is usual 
among them. Upon my gpogruttilating her at the prospect of a 
ipcedy pecovery, she said the Chinese were had men. I asked 
what harm they haG done to her^ the answer was, none. 1 learnt 
from some of the bystanders, in explaootion of this remark, that 
this woman was so impressed with the superior skill and ^genero- 
sity of the foreigner, that her countrymen seemed vilo in her 
sight. 

1 could never learn that this practice of destroying the foot had 
any moral or physical effeoi of an untoward kind. I once heard 
the abbot of a large temple and monastery complain that his sister 
felt a pain at fimes in the sole of her foot ; and, as he was an in- 
telligent man, Teaferl^ inquired if such pains were not of tVequent 
occurrence. Tbp reply was, no. Ladies with small feet are 
more fair in complexion than those who have large ones, which is 
owing to less exposure to the sun and air. But we often see them 
abroad, especially in tte early hours of the day, as thej^are trudg- 
ing to spend tfie rest of it in the company of some female friend. 
They wglk with grea^er^ease than we should be antecedently pre- 
pared i(f expect ; and 1 have seenothem carrying two heavy bun* 
dies of grass, which «tbey had iSrought from the mountains. One 
of the crowd being upbraided for the custom of crippling the feet, 
piiekedup her load, and ran off with it; but was within a hair of 
falling in this attempt to show that no barm had been done to her 


ibet The better sort are carried hi capacious and elegant sedans, 
foiiowed by one or more aer^'antr, according to the rank and for- 
tune. „ 

Upon tbeir moral character, the practice seems to exert no per- 
ceptible effect. Their fondness as mothers, and their hdeiity as 
wives, are oftent'mes the theme of ad^irationci and as a reputation 
reSi6 entirely upon the cultivation of these j^irtues, they have no 
ordinary inducement to uj^ke them the aim of all their wishes. 
^They either affect or really have a great deal of simplicity. A lady 
talks as familiarly with her servant as ohe would with a younger 
sister, while the latter is as kind and obliging as if her mistress 
were her mother. Their ranity seems to lie, when present, in the 
affectation of such qualities as all .he aorU have a;|;reed in think- 
ing most attractive* in a woman. When a foreigner makes his 
appearance, the young ladies will gaze at him a moment; but as 
soon as his eye falls direc.ly upon them, they begin to run, but not 
without u smile or a laugh of the most bewitching sort ; » clr^as it 
needs but a sho. ( n<‘.quaiutance with the language to gather from 
the compliments that ore overhears in passing ihai a foreigner's 
aspect is not a little admirec’. by them, we have no difficulty in 
guessing what this smile or this laugu may mean. After modesty, 
another virtue which they affect is kindness. I remember that, 
when on one occasion 1 entered u hamlet, n lady commended the 
kiT^dness of my heart and the fairness of my complexion ; all the 
while her features were melted in fondtiess, and her arms were 
moved so us to display the whiteness of the skin that adorned her 
arm, and the well-turned and beautiful roundness of its form. I 
felt that all these praises were heaped on me, ihul I might return 
them hack with interest. In thus adverting to the vanity of iny 
clients, — which of us is without a little “ spice'' of it? — 1 should 
nut do lliem justice if I did not say, that at the theatres, where 
they arc accommodated with the best scats, their behaviour is in 
the highest sense exemplary. 1 have seen several hundreds of 
them at these public assemblies, surrounded with thousands of 
I men of all ranks and distinctions, but never saw a single one 
of them honoured with either a smile or a glance of the eye. 1 
believe, therefore, that the kind looks which 1 have now and then 
obtained w'i.*e no(^ considered as due to the right of the Chinese, 
but the prerogative of the foreigner. 

As 1 had hca-d so much said about the condition of the ladies 
in China, ns if it differed but little from that of a slave, I was 
by no means prepared for the following exhibition. Mr. Bea’c. 
who has lived forty years the country, and k>cp.'< a splendid 
menagerie for the entertainment of his friends and the furtherance 
of science, is often visited by Chinese of rank. Among these are 
not a few of the fair sex, who, according to the etiquette of China, 
look over the gardens, partake of thq hospitality set forth for their 
refreshment, and then depart, witlv^ut either saluting or thanking 
their generous host. As the house of which 1 was joint-tenant 
stood hard by, 1 had an opportunity of being spectator at one of 
these visits from the fair dames of China. About ^lurteeu' females 
belonging to tfie ht^sehold of the chief magistratp of *the place 
came thither, attended by a crowd of followers, with all the motley 
insignia that belonged to his office. In a word, his wife and daugh- 
ters were accompanied in the same os himself when he travelled 
cither on business or amusement. And if appearances were good for 
ntiylhing, one hiight have said that all this shows that in China the 
wife and female relatives of Vin officer have a virtual share in his 
rank ; an opjlnion which 1 contend for, though some able judges 
refyse to adopt it. Besides the necessary parade that belongs to 
the husband, there was a long train oCsedaii-chairs filled with 
females who waited upon the ladies, and when they walked sup- 
ported their uneasy steps. The sedans which contained the ladies 
themselves were remarkable for their size and elegance. Besides 
the female servants were several well-dressed men, who seemed 
to acl as marshals of this ceremonious vl^it. One of them pre- 
sented a pipe to one of thei ladies with one of th^ most graceful 
acts of oheismace that I hkd, seen for many a long day. 1 stood 
by and viewed every circumstance with tlie most eager attention, 
end declare that not a single thing was oniittvd which could evince 
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the respect and worship in whfch these ladies were held. ThAr 
robes were of themoKt gorgeous kind, and their feet so compresAsd 
that they- could not ^sccnd the fteps without leaning upon their 
maids. But this showy splendour was in admirsblc contrast with 
the unaffected Btmplicity of their mannas. After an hour’s stay 
they departed in tha same yay ts they had come* with the addi- 
tion of that peenlia# shout which is a very ancient mode df An- 
nouncing the presence of ilte great. *Shis custom was alluded to 
by Balaam — "The 8|pout of a king is with him.'* In counter- 
view with this story I will place another, that the reader may see 
the ladies of a housf\hold under a different aspect. As a friend 
and I were rambling over an island of M«nan we came to a beautiful 
villa, and as the gate wasApen* we ciiteiyi^d the grounds to witness 
the proprietor’s taste, and to enlarge our botanical ideas. One 
object after another invited us oni^ards, till we found ourselves in 
front of the hou.se, into which I may truly say we stalked iii a 
mos9 d^ceremonious manner, as one side of a Chinaman’s apart- 
ment is always open to the weather. Here we found several 
young ^niea seated at as many desks with*their books before them. 
We bowed, looked at their hook^tf and asked the nature of their 
Studies, but obtained no reply, as it was the duty of a student to 
mind nothing but his book. In n few seconds the master of the 
house made \\U apipcarancc, and forthwith conducted us to his 
hall with every mark of p()lirenp«is and hospitality. He ordered 
some tea for us, e.vhibited a curious sword, and asked niy opinion 
of a bezoaie stone, as to whether it was genuine or not. His 
manners and carriage were soft and elegant in the extreme, so that 
it IK as no easy matter to meet his nttentiuns with courtesy of a 
corresponding variety and grace. While we w'ere sitting there, he 
sent for the ladie.*' of the household to come and see us, who en- 
deavoured to irnjnove the opportunity by looking as kind and at- 
tractive as possible. 'J'hey earne nt his command, and they went 
awiiy nt hi.s pleasure, which was intimated to them by the little 
page that waiteil upon him on all occasions. Were we to take 
such a eircunistance alone, il would seem to intimate that the 
ladies are held in no higiicr c.<}tcem than the servants, as they 
go and come at tlie word of authority. But their appearance at all 
was a direct violation of Chinese etiquette, tfor w#ich he, not 
knowing our habits, thought it neccs.sary to apologise. -It was, 
therefore, an act of special indulgence, and sluWvs that even in 
China, when a rational curiosity is to be gratified, authorised 
forms are made to give place, and reason and good sense are suf- 
fered to ressuine their ancient seat. The ladies were obedient to 
command because they tliiew upon him the burden of settling the 
mutter with his guests, and with the observances of deeonmi, to 
which an apparent wrong had been done. 

Without any particular r|ferenee to a branch of jenowdedgv; 
which distributes the seat of thought and feeling into several 
distinct and separate offices, there is something in the forehead of 
a China woman chat impresses one with an idea of her intellectual 
Buperjprity. .Viid there are not u few facts to show that this idea 
is foundecl in truth, though I wniilif not issue it as a dogma, nor 
wish it to be treated jri any other way than,a8 an opinion of my 
own. On the stage the female is not unfrequently represented as 
excelling in martial prowps^rid always, so far as I have seen, as 
surpassing the male in policy and reach of understanding. And 
it is not in plots that she outwits him, where ciftining may take 
advantage of goodness, but in tlie ibreseeing of dangers, and in the 
adopting of measures to avert them. She is quiciv sighted, firm, 
and constant, and self-denying, in a perfection which the pUyer 
docs not assign to ineiA And in our experience, when informa- 
tion is sought for, or a question to be answered, the woman comes 
to your aid when the men are at fault. In the distri jutiSn of 
books, men were heard to complain that they did not uiiderstatid 
the matters contained in them, or they needed some one to act 
the patt of instructor But iTow dilfqfent the verdict gof the 
women, which we heard when drtvirfling of no such thing 1 ** The 
ladies,” said a Chinese, ” arcAeading your books : fcey are pleased 
with them ; — they say they understand them : is not that good } ” 
** Yei,” said 1, ” ten times told.*' 


• * . THE FLOOD AND THE RESCUE. 

A BTOHY of MASSACHUSETTS. • 

It may not be known to t]|9 majority of our readers, that the 
scenery of the Connecticut river, especially after passing the 
northern limit of Massachusetts, presents many singular appear- 
ances. Ranges of broken and towering lyils hem in the fertile and 
verdant valleys, every here diui tliere converging, as though once 
ui^ted — presenting, where the angry cuifvut hurries its waters 
over tlu^jagged rocks that mailmen its onward course into foam- 
in|f rapids, j^ude and frowning precipices; eg .though those hiRs 
had long ago been rent asunder by some terrible concision, and 
the aide and de^> lakes that their various points of jjnion had 
created had disenarged themselves in cataracts of wateTs, leaving 
only the intractable stream that now tumbles onward to the ocean; 
ocpasionalLy emulous of its pristine glory, wfieii the torrents of 
heaven have swelled its current, — and burslinjl the fetters that 
winter has bbuiul about it, it revenges itself in its fiery liberty, by # 
adopting those fetlcr<t as the very instruments of its re\enge; 
flooding the valleys far and near, and piling up the huge blocks of 
crystal ag||n8tniill and stately bridge, roaring iu angry triumph at 
its work, and heaping block upon block, until, with^ sound as of 
thunfler, the object of i;% rage is lifu^d from its very foundations, 
and, splintering ami (leashing, is borne away to aid its destroyer in 
its further devastatinn. * 

These evidences that the more northerly portions of the river 
were originally a chain of lakes, is corroborated by the fact that, 
at a certain height around the bases of the hills, tables of land ex- 
tend into the valleys, uniform in height, evenness of surface, and 
perpendicularity of elevation; indicating tlie water- mark, being 
themselves depositions of alliAion from above. Sametimes the 
tables rise from the very centre ot the valleys, strangely regular in 
the concavity cf their sides, having corners standing forth like 
huge bastions. Those who have neglected to observe the uniformity 
of the height of these elevatioifs with the tables at the bases of the 
hills, have supposed them to be Indian mounds, ipsteud of islands^ 
once rising in beauty from the midst of lakes. 

These tables sometimes extend for some distance up tlse^^anks 
of lesser streams that empty into tlie Connecticut, and serve to 
add a new charm .to their already glorious scenery. Cunnected 
with a stream of this descriiilion are some* thrilling incidents, 
which 1 am about to relate. The events of the,freshet , the. preserva- 
tion of the individuals, aad the heroic bravery of their preserver, 
will have deeper interest in the eyes of our readers from tAe fact 
that they arc strictly true. 

Peter Kennedy was an honest man— a hard-working farmer — in 

the town of P , in Vermont, which lies on the hanks of the 

CUinnecticut. He was not n befure))and man ; for though he 
laboured assiduously, he could never look forward Wiith com- 
placency to a " rainy day,” in Alie consolaticfli that he possessed 
the wherewithal to procure the necessaries of life, should misfor- 
tune assail him. There are many of Peter's stamp ; who, though 
diligent and economical, seem to be ever struggling against lime 
and tide. How rt is — whether in their cases Fortune never will 
showier face, or the unfortunates do not coax her properly — do 
not get tt fair hold of the handle of success, we divine not, — but 
#ve pass our word for it that they are, and by this token are much 
to be pitied. Peter, having nothing of his own, recited for several 
years a thrifty farm " at the halves,” it^is'called in Yankee • 
land— receiving half the produce for his sufteriiitendence. He 
married— he reared a family— he grew somewhat old — and still he 
was a farmer only "at the halves ’’-still liad laid up nothing of 
hU own.t By-and-by he died ; and wassfost to furthfr labour in 
the grave. What was his family to do ? 

That family— there was Mrs. Kennedy, g good woman, a very 
*good*w'oman, but Arm, and wilful, and su^ierstitioua-Amaybap, 
now we reason upon it, herself the drawback«to her husband’s suc- 
cess. Then there was Mary Kennedy, his daughter — atrue-norn 
Yankee girl, with ail her father’s energy and perseverance, and 
just enough of her mother's firmness to give solidity to her cha- 



racter, and more mind than both together! Sue was not b|saatiful 
but she was good and well-shaped, and graceful, with'eipressive 
features, aud a firm sparkling eye. These two were all— and what 
were they to do ? d ,, 

The funeral was over. Friends and neighbours had rendeied 
every assistance through that period of the heart’s desAation — the 
interval between the death and burial of a flear relative,— and the 
widow and orphan were Ibft in their denely home to look with a 
shudder to the future. But Marf was not a being to darken yet 
more the dreary ^irospect by useleail^rejjiningB and deapa^. i^ne 
nerved herself to meet the exigeiieies of their situation. She con- 
sulted withiher minister — her friends—and of them so* sweet a girl 
could have no luck — and they came forward one and all to her 
relief. I'he farmers of New England are, a tdding race — they 
slowly amass a competency by severe labour and rigid economy ; 
and the value of weklth thus painfully acquired is necessarily en- 
hanced to their They look with wariness and hesitation 

^ upon applications to their charity, whose worthiness is. not clearly 
manifest ; but let a neighbour be unfortunate — his dwelling 
burned, it may be, by fire - or his means wrested from itiin by no 
»Sgligence or fault of hia own — and the Yankee farmer is ready 
then with open hand, according to his ability. So was it now. 
Oq^a Saturday evening there w'as an assemblage at the minisier’s 
to^^devise ways and means. They came froiA two or three miles 
about — of all ages apd degrees.' The physiciiyj of the village, and 
thd merchant ancNlie squire, were iirnong them — 1 tell of it, to 
show in what strong estimation Mary was held ; and, more than 
all, there were present two young men who had been for some 
time suitors for Mary’s hand. One, .Samuel Brady by name, was 
a substantial funner, some thirty-five years of age — well to do in 
the world — ^shrewd and forethougRful ; yet selfish to a degree. 
Did he love Mary — was his heart bound to hers by an irresistible 
sympatliy, all-pervading, all-engrossing, — that true love which 
purifies the heart, and illumines life and the things of life with a 
steady glow — lighting up its dark passages, and investing its plea- 
sant walks with inteuscr brightness 1 doubt it, and the neigh- 
bours doubted it all along — notwithstanding that Mrs. Kennedy 
favouiailibis suit, and almost quarrelled with the gentle Mary that 
she would not listen to him ; prefeiring, as she did, young 'Charles 
Hall, the carpenter ; a whole-souled, esiniest-hearted fellow — in- 
dustrious, though pcTor at present — and possessing an energy to 
overcome all difficuliigs, and better still, loving Mary with a love 
that made him feel like a giant in strength of determination. He 
was th6 first to make a proposition, and give their charity form and 
shape. Come,” said he, ” Squire Haskins, there’ll be one third 
of the lumber left after your barb is finished ; and if Dr. Jones 
will add a li/^tle to it of what he’s got down at the mill, there would 
be full enough to raise a snug little house. I'll build it free gratis, 
off and oi\| with some help trom the neighbours about, and they'll 
have a roof over (their heads jat any rate. W'ho gives the 
land?” 

There was a proposition ! Who would refuse his mite ? The 
miniaier with his eyes swimming, went up, and taking Chafics by 
the band, gave it a pressure that told his Christian thankfulness ; 
for it was not ao much the offer, as the readiness and promgj;ne8s 
with which it was made, whmh achieved the end. It kindled every 
heart in sympathy. ” YonVe welcome to all that's over after the 
barn*s completed,” said Squire Haskins, with a smile. * 

** And about that lumber down to mill,” added Dr. Jones, ** I’m 
only sorry I hsint ady (Siam to haul it where it will be wanted.” 

*' Never mind adout that,” said Mr. Bliss, ” my people 'll be 
on band with the oattjp for that 'ere proceedur, jest as soon as the 
word's giv^put.” \ 

*' Come to store for nails, Mr. Hall,” said the mei^hant. 

Old grey-haired farmei^ Ware hod had hia head on his cane ever 
since Chtr\ps first apote ; and now pt hU first pause, he lifte^tup,i. 
and half. shutting one /ye, and squinting with the other at a comer 
of the mantel -piece— don't laugh, for he was one of the beat men 
that ever lived, rough aa he wu— and the more intently he squinted 
au olqect before uttering bis thoughts, the more valuablf the 


thoughts were sure to be — be lifted up his head, 1 say, with his 
rirliest squint, and said in a slow,* unvarnished manner^ 

My farm, you know, butts Suake river ; and right on the 
side as you go down to the bridge the land makes off jest as level 
aa can be conceived on for a consider’ble distance. 1 guess, the 
fact is 1 know sartin, there's rising ap acre all on't from the 
bridg^ down along. Now, you're welcome tn that 'ere. It'll be 
snug, and enough on’t for#a^little garding. leuviii* out what's took 
for the house to set on. If that don't suit ye, say where you'd 
rather have an acre or so — but I'm minded tbai’s a slick place.” 

It was just the place for Mary. This fluj;,8pot was one of the 
tables of land I have descriihed above ; and the scenery around was 
glorious — a continual feast for iicr ArJeifi iAmgination. Let me de- 
scribe it to you. Thd stream, nut very large in its own dimensions, 
camq foaming and dashing in tiny c iiaracU, through a deep ravine, 
to mingle its waters with the' Connecticut. Across it, about a 
quarter of a mile from its mouth, a bridge had been thrown tfi^r the 
high road. Its timbers rested on everlasting foundations— the 
solid rocks on either sliuE’e,— between wtuch, thirty *ieet below the 
bridge, the river dasiied along. At the aame time the bridgfe itself 
was low in the ravine ; for there w'as a steep descent on either 
side to reach its level. Above a mill had been built, whose huge 
over-shot water-wheel, turning about down in the very depths of 
the'hravine, dripping ever with spray, added to the romance of 
nature ; while the water played over its dam in a clear unbroken 
sheet, lulling the senses with its monotonous hum. Below, on 
one^side, birches, hemlocks, and stunted pines, shrouded the steep 
hank from the top to the very edge of the stream ; and on the 
other, just midway, was the table of land proposed to be given by 
Farmer Ware. Don't you agree with me, reader, that it was just 
the spot for Mary ? 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erected, and Mrs. 
Kennedy and Mary installed iu possession. It was two stories in 
height, because a better view could be obtained by a little more 
elevation ; and Charles was ever on the wutcli for the comfort of 
the being he loved. On the low'er floor were two rooms, one for 
kitchen and parlour in common — for under Mary’s housewifery, so 
far as neatt*>^ss a^nd arrangement were cuncerned, her kitchen 
always looked like u parlour— the other fora school-room, for she 
was to have twenty little scholars all the year round, at twelve and 
a half cents a-week each, and that, mind you, in a country \i)lage, 
so far in land, was quite an income lor her. Above were two bed- 
rooms; and Mary's, rest assured, was on the westerly side of the 
house, looking up the stream, and fitted up with every possible 
convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated’ the delicate management 
Charles exhibited in all this — indeed^ she knew that she owed to 
him, to his* enterprise and energy, g^iided by his love, the most of 
her present comfort ; and she poured out upon him that intensity 
of affection which ever fills woman’s heart to overflowing when 
she is truly loved. But she was not happy in her lo\e. The house 
was finished — the «bchool collected — and there in the nnidst of 
nature's glory Mary had nothing to desire for mind or body— yet 
with ail. she was nok happy. The laugh of the children echoed 
merrily from the hills, and mingled«^ith the sound of the waters, 
and to them their idolised instructress wore olways a cheering and 
alluring smile, K-it an aching void was beneath. The secret was 
here. Her mother, a woman of strong prejudices, had imbibed a 
dislike for Charles, which not all hit goodness to her in her lone 
widowhood ha^ overcome. Whenever he visited Mary, she testi- 
fied by hints and innuendoes that he was disagreeable to her, — and 
she seemed to delight in tormenting her daughter by the open ex- 
pression of her feelingg, and by asserting her strong disapproval of 
the connexion. This treatment was aggravated by her encourage- 
metit of Brady, who yet persevered in his suit ih the face of Msry’a 
coldness. 1 have said that I doubted hisJ.ove for her. Let me 
not b4 understood to ntean he was guided solely by selfish 
motives— fsF i^om it. He ioved, pgybaps, as well as he was capa- 
ble of loving, but by his very nature hit attachments were tinc- 
tured with alloy, fie knew Mary to be one of a thouaand in 
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capacity^that she would make )i capital dairy-woman, and help^ 
husband to get rich. We will gise him credit for some perceptiSn 
of her charms — but he was incapi^le of fervent love. 

So waned the summer hours ; and autumn's ruddy tinge per* 
vaded nature. Winter came — and that,,too, with its storms and 
bleakness passed awiyr. M|ry •till taught her little school — still 
bore the complaining* and reproaches of her mother with unrfptn* 
ing fortitude and submission. She wab*4ind as ever to her parent, 
but, alas ! she was compelled to meet her lover in stolen inter*^ 
views, and submit to receive in passive sufferance us least the visits 
of her mother's favourite, whom she now looked upon with grow- 
ing dislike. One day. in early springp Brady represented to her 
mother that a crisis must bi^attafned — thol he mutft learn decisively ' 
his standing with her, ui his home demanded a mistress speedily. 
Mrs. Kennedy told him that Mary should marry him ; and con- 
tent to woo the daughter through tTie mother, he left her, much 
please j jsith the result of the interview. 

It was u fair deduction that he was unworthy of Mary, that he 
had 80 little r<?llinemunt of feeling as thus* to disregard her own 
disincliifktion to liim, and rely for lAccess on the influence other 
parent. 1 do not mean the re^.nement imparted by education, but 
that natural elevation of characler, that infusion of the “ Ideality ** 
of the Phrenologist, which tinctures the most uncultivated wi^h 
sottnesa. Poor Mary ! She was full, too full of it for peace, ft 
bhed ail influence over every connexion of her life. It lent a 
charm to her love, and made it doubly dear ; butot the same time 
it sanctified tlie command of a mother, and forbade infringement. 
But resolutely she ica.soned with that mother when the stem un- 
qualified command liad been given to wed Brady, or live an exile 
from her parent’s heart forever ; and when reasoning proved abor- 
tive hlie pleaded curucstlv, tearfully, on her very knees, to be 
spared, but her mother was inilextble. 

A curse had been threatened for disobedience— could she dis- 
obey ? Within a furtniglit, one little fortnight, she must sur- 
render uU her fondest anticipations, or lose a parent’s smile! 
Dreadful alternative! The mind not constituted like her own 
may sneer^at her hesitation, and sec full jiistiticalion ^nd content- 
ment in disobedience, but to her the name of parent wal holy. 

Her school had been dismissed early, for a storm had’beeti 
gutheniig for some days, and alVcady the drops begart to fall. Now, 
as she sat hy her chamber window, pale as ashes, the clouds were 
pouring their treasures merrily down. She resolved to consult 
the minister— her well-tried friend — ancf Charles, her own Charles, 
at the thought of whom her bosom heaved, and her tears raiugled 
with the rain-drops — and to make them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all nigiit, hard andl^ steadily. She had determined to 
trip up to the minister’s before ^chcol-hours in the morujpg ; but 
all the morning it was one continued pour, pour ; and she could 
not leave the house. She hud no pupils that day on account of 
the storm, and her loneliness and agitation were unrelieved by 
customary duty. .She had promised to meet Charles in the even- 
ing benedth*an aged oak, their sacred f rysting-plS^e, Jbut it poured 
down BO as to prevent her ; and, oh ! how mucji more saddening 
was this ! All night — a sleepless night to her — it was plash, plash, 
plash, upon the saturated eai)b ; and the river’s roar— for two 
days and nights of rain had swelled it to a mimic torrent — sounded 
like the knell of desolation. She awoke and looked %broad, when 
daylight dawned ujioii her sleepless c/es. All nature seemed re- 
solved iuto wetness— and still, the third day, it was raiding hard as 
ever. Again no pupils — again a dreary, dreary day, aud no cessa- 
tion to the storm. But towards night it cleared away, 'the sun 
broke forth, the atmosphere became sultry as in midsunomer, and 
the drops glistened like pearls upon the trees. The birds that hid 
begun to assemble from their more southerly sojourn during the 
cold weather, sung gafly on the branches, and all was life and light 
ogain. The change in nature’s aspect infused a kindred iuflu^ce 
into Mary’s bosom ; and she began to hope o9ce more. But about 
midnight, afrrr the etrunge sul^riness^ ffhd become ^oppressive, 
distant thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, giving warning of a 
6|9cond ohauge. Soon a rising breeze whispered through the trees, 


inc^easisg every moment, until it blew a shrill whistle, as it careered 
round the corner of the house, and dashed the branfthre against 
each other, until they creaked and grated in the harsh collision. 
It died away for a moment, aiidz nature was hushed in unbroken 
and aw^ful repose, as though— for it was growing blacker and 
blacker witlf the dense clouds— she was drawing a long breath to 
prepare for a terrible conflict. Then the |^arp lightning flash, fol- 
lowed almost instantly by a ’brash of thunder, that made the very 
hills tremble to their foundations! started slApers bewildered from 
their betlj:, with dazzled eyes*; and anon, all It once torrents 
poured dovrn from the black sky, overpowering in the sound df 
their contact with earth, the very roar of the stream, ^^here was 
but that one peal of thunder ; but until nearly sunrise t^iere was 
no pause in the (uinfall. The sun, however, rose in majesty in 
au almost clear sky, and men felt that his beams would gladden 
them through the day. « 

'/here liad been three days and two nights of sWm, and Anally 
this last half-light’s torrent ; and it was a strange forgetfulness in 
some of Mary’s patrols to send them to school that day, for a 
thought would suffice to convince, that when time had elapsed efter 
all this flo< 2 ^ing for tlie surcharged rills and rivulets to pour their 
contents into the larger streams, fearful freshets were be feared. 
It was* strange, too, that Charles did not dream that the pride Jf 
his heart might be in dknger. Apathy seemed to have fallen Likw 
a mantle upon all; afd there were four* or flv«^ittle girls wen( 
skipping down the hill to the bridge, a few minutes before the 
hour of assemblage in the school-room, to drop sticks into the 
water, as they bad been accustomed, and scream with delight as 
they were borne along, dashing against the stones in their course. 
But now, when they reached the bridge, a thrill of awe stole 
through their hearts, and the/ stood motionless, and almost 
breathless, with the sticks in their hands that they had gathered 
higher up the bank , as they gazed on the unu^uul aspect of the 
stream. Tt poured over the dam in a fierce and muddy cataract, 
hissing and boiling, and being colopressed into a narrower compass 
hy the jutting rocks on which the bridge rested, it framed between 
them, imparting in its giant imfietas a tremble to both the bridge 
and its foundations. Now and then huge logs came dsnti^ug 
madly over the dam ; and striking on one end on the ledge brneath, 
leaped up into the ai^ and plunged in again. One, of more elastic 
fibre than the rest, struck the bridge in its fall, while the girls 
were upon it, and shattered the railing ; and i^heii their mingled 
fear and awe found utterance in screams, and they ran to the 
house, afraid to linger longer. INIary, herself unconcerned, took 
her station hy the window in the school- room, and could not kcicp 
her eyes from the river, fco terrAly majestic wa.s it in its flow. 
Finally .she became interested in licr duties, and haltkan-hour 
passed ; and when again she looked ou^ upon the water, it was 
verily within a few feet of the floor of the bridge — and it.*# whole 
foaming surface covered with logs and timber brought from above. 
The mill appeared half immersed in a boiling gulf, and then, in a 
moment, while she was looking upon it, and terror was palsy- 
ing her Jeart, it tottered and wavered, aud tearing away some 
of the main supports of the dam, as it was upheaved froia 
its fouJdations, dam, mill and all were dashed against the 
bridge. Wedged in between the eterugl rocks that formed its 
abi|tments, it partially closed the natural channel, and the fast-in* 
creasing waters swelled upwards — ay, poured over the*bridge— and 
swelled and swelled— all in a very minute— until, forcing a way 
around, on the side by Mary's house, which you .know was on a 
table of land but a few feet above the level of the bridge, it came 
roaring on, and dividing a short distance above the bouse, a port 
tumbled into^the ravine, while a part poured* town the slight con- 
cavity between the house and the hill-side, the space being about 
fifteen feet wide. All this, as I say, was the.work of a minute ; 
anil wbm Mary found voice to»6cream Mother! metiker!”. 
these lone females and children were^isolated there in the foaming 
waters, with none to counsel or to save 1 

I They rushed to the door ; but to ha:ve attempted to force that 
furious current bad been madness ! It seemed death tQ remair^, 
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too — for ioon tbe stream was at the Very door-sill ; apd when 
Mary took ki her arms the last of the paralysed children to codvey 
it up the* stairs, every foot-fall splashed in the water that now 
covered tbe floor ! They screamsdi for help from the upper win- 
dows. How the thimder of the torrent mocked and drowned 
their feeble voices ! Then the hope of life being passdd aWay^ they 
kneeled and prayed to Almighty God to, have mercy upon their 
souls ! • ** 

By this time tbe st/eam had bo risen as to half All the lower 
story of the house, and conceal the bridge entirely, w|^ich, )v‘0' 
tented from the logf by the bloiTkade on its upper side, still main- 
tained its position. But this made the situation oftHe females and 
children^ the more dangerous ; for timber, logs, and wrecks of 
buildings, sailed furiously by the house on eitfier side, only pre- 
vented from bearing it to destruction, with its precious contents, 
by a tree that brea.sted their onsets and partially diverted their' 
course. But nc^br c.nd then it failed to check some tumbling frag- 
ment, which thundered against the dwelling, shivering the glass of 
the windows, and making every timber shake in the concussion, 
but making the poor hearts within to shake and shiver more ! 

By-and-byo, one tardy villager after another app^red on the 
bank above,- and. though not a word they spoke could be heard by 
Mary and her mother in the fierce roaring, tlicir frantic ^stores 
fo<) truly bespoke their horror, and cast a'deeper gloom upon tbe 
sufferers. Tlie^^Charle^appeared. He darted down to the edge 
of the water, then up again, casting his eyes around in wildness, 
unknowing what to do! What a sight for his eyes to behold 1 
There knelt Mary by the window, pale as death, with clasped 
Lands and dishevelled hair, looking upon him, and he helpless as 
an infant in the face of that mighty d.qnger ! Yet he shouted to 
her to hopL still, in a voice whdbo trembling testified to his own 
despair, and not a sound of which reached her ears. Once or 
twice, in very madness, he would have sprung into the torrent, 
hut was held forcibly back by the villagers. Brady came too, and 
his compare* ive calmness formetf a strong contrast to the wild 
onxiety which (Jliarles exhibited. He at once declared that nothing 
could save them ; and shook his head at every place suggested by 
on^afkd another. 

“It is vain — all vain/' he cried again. “They cannot be 
saved ! « 

“ Liar ! “ cried Charlei, with quivering lip and starting tears, 
“ she must-— she skill be saved ! “ He rushed once more to the 
Watty’s brink, once more would have ‘plunged in, and was again 
drawn back. Then wringing his hands in very ayony as a huge log 
struck the house, and crashing tl|rough the side, inclined it fearfully, 
he burst into a frenzied laugh as he exclaimed — “ 1 have it 1 1 
have it ! Vollow me ! follow me 1 “ 

The village was lialfacnile distant. To that he directed his rapid 
roursei followed by hit townsmen, the most regarding him now as a 
poor maniac ; hutf some, among whom were the scarcely less mad- 
dened parents of the exposed children, inspired with sudden hope. 
Charles paused, breathless, at the tall “ Liberty pole" on tbe green. 

“ Dig it down," he cried, “ for Heaven’s sake, quick I quick ! or 
they are lost ! ’’ 

What will not men's energies accomplish in an emergCncy like 
this ! They caught his fU’e of hope — they sprung to toil— the pole 
was rooted up in a few moments— horses were chained to 4 aa 
speedily, and away they went with their burden on the full gallop, 
as though the ^ry, beasts knew that many precious lives were 
depending on tkeir speed. Arrived at the, bank, the pole Was slid 
down, until Charles's accurate perception of the proper distance 
arrested it ; and th^n, lifted upon its end, it was directed to the 
house, knd tj)e femalhs being motioned from the win^pw, it was so 
truly aimed that it struck the sill ! Oh, Heaven ! what a shouts 
arosp^ that overtopped the torrent’s roar, and filled the ears of the 
endangl^red ones witli gladn^ssV Quicker than thoughty Chafles 
divested himself 6f a portion of his clothing, and hanging from 
the pole, ascended to the window by the aid of hie hands and feet, 
above the boiling tumult beloW| fast as a practised sailor climbs 
tbe mast. 


a “ Come, Kfary,” said he, “ not a moment is to be lost 1 “ 
e“ The children first ! “ sne rej^lutely said. 

/ He knew her moral resolution. He revered her self-sacrifice in 
that awful hour, and yielded without a word of argument. 
Fastening a child to his back with sbowU and handkerchiefs, he 
returned as he had come, and safely deposited his burden. Why 
nee4f I multiply words Thus diti be ^store all those five 
children safely to tbe arm^uof their parents, when not the parents 
themselves, or one other villager, dared to brave death as he did 
in his aid ! But Mary and her mother wtfre in danger still ; yea, 
hideous danger, for the house was assailed now by stroke after 
stroke, and yielded more^nd inoie, and it was plain must soon be 
swept away. Charles was in the ffooint aguin— 

“ Now Mary ! Now Mary ! " 

“ My mother before me ! “ 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for Ins strength, nerved ti 
it was by the excitement of the crisis, whs almost goiie.^ j^ut the 
face of the girl wore the calmne.SH and elevation of an angel ; all 
the tumult of fear ha(^ vanished — the sting of dVath had passed 
already away, and he knew as^before that she was not to b^ shaken. 
But before be left her, he strained her to his bosom, and kissed 
her lips, cheek, and forehead, and looked upon her in agony, as 
he said “ Farewell ! “ — for he felt, while the bhattcred house reeled 

every frequent crash against it, that he should never sec her 
more alive! Then he lashed Mrs. Kennedy to his hack, and, as 
he had done with the cliiUlrcn, descended with her. But it was 
slowly — painfully; and when he reached the shore, he laid 
motionless fora moment, breathing hard in Iii.s exhaiisiion, while 
the blood covered his lacerated hands and feet. But Mary was 
not yet saved ! — his own Mary 1 lie. sprang to the pole again— 
he entered the chamber — he appearful with her ut the window ! 
The house tottered as though suspended on a point ! They 
shouted to encourage him ; and he starled on tliis last descent ! 
Once — twice — three times, he hung without inoiion, in his abso- 
lute exhaustion! Yet again he started! lie approaches the 
shore ! Their hands almost touch him 1 Tiiey have, indeed, 
grasped his feet ! — and now, while house, pole, and all gfi thunder- 
ing down'lhe nhvss, the lovers are drawn to the sul'e, dry bank ! 

No,peii ere this has chronicled his godlike feat. Was he not 
worthy of Mtry’s hand, which MiH. Kennedy now freely accorded 
to him ? You may well imagine how he strides forward to wealth 
and honour — a man like that ! — with such a wife to encourage 
him ! ^ 


THE SEAMAN. 

There is a melancholy pleusur, in which tliose only can parti- 
cipate who have crossed tbe track, less ocean. The preparation for 
a sea-voyage calls for that exercise of ilie mind which produces 
steadiness and singleness of purpose, and that ardour which is 
always requisite to carry into effect every hazardous and uncertain 
enterprise. Theft sadness .of feeling which naturally steals over 
the friends of the mariner, as the time draws near which is to 
separate them, pertiaps for ever, is not p'trmitted to operate upon 
him who is to brave the dangewff The purpose once fixed, bis 
heart becomes steeled against the numberless accidents which may 
cross his path, and be assumes a superiority over the weaker feel- 
ings of our nature; but it is a superiority as short-lived and 
as unstablb as tbe evening gale. Tbe time of parting comes at 
lastupon him, like a hurried dream ; the last lieart-felt pressure of 
hands ; the last and earnest wish for a successful voyage and a 
slfe return ; the lost injunction, and the last promise ; the last 
adieu, and the last long, lingering look — all once passed, and his 
superiority over the softer feelings of his nature is vanished. A 
sofrow, unfelt before, now settles upbn his anxious' brow; he 
recalls again and again «he last words and the lUst looks of those 
whom he has left behind. 

There are but few incidents in our lives which call forth feelings 
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like these ; they have a tendency to eofteni improv^i a. q4 pnri^ 
the heart : and what ia man without that link of affection wfafch THE SKYLARK, 

binds him to the world, and makjs him feel that^there are thbae .. Bird of the tHlderness, 

whose happiness is in his keeping; that he has a trust worth all DllthcMme and Aimbrrlefs, 

the world beside, and which all shonlfi feel who reflect on the matin o'er moorlandted lea I 

proper objects of Itfc? Fttlinfs Uke these are at TarianccLwith Emblem of happinewl 

a«t cold and aclfiah indifference whteh marks the progreee* of oiortito'ia ttad^^irilh'^Ll 

thousands through life^—thousands have never experienced • ^ 

the sweet throbs of % heart full of tenderness and affection, buff Wild Is thy lay yid loud. • 

whose lives, untaught in the school of kindness and benevolence. Far In the downy c»ud j 

are totally void of intenast, and whose absence is unlamented. The • gives its energy, love gave it bj^. 

very situation of the seaman is caiculatSll, more than most others, Where, on thy dewy wing, 

by a tlionsand dangers tfiat continually sorgsund him by night jjjVhere artihou joumejing V 

and by day — in every storm, every rock, and every shoal, by Thy lay ll in heaven, thy love Is on earth. 

which he is assailed, or near which is doomed to pass — to tlkch # u j r ■ i * 

him his constant dependence upon a Will superior to human will, ^ ® j'*”**? " 

and uprfff an Eye that can penetrate far beyond the human eye. But , ^ , 

whilst he IS sviyftly wafted to some foreignjand, a thousand hopes j,, dondWt dim, 

and fears respecting his own dear home are continually rushing Over the rainbow’s rim, 

upon his mind, and he is led Jto sfmpalhise in anticipations for ' Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away ! 

afflictions that may never come, and participate in joys that may ' 

never be realised. This state of trial, to which the feelings arc i gloaming comes, 

constantly subject, will produce those virtues and that pecuUw t Low in the heather-blooms, 

disinterestedness which is said, with truth, to be a distinguishing ‘ Sweet will thy welcome ardbej of lovo be I 

chaiMctei istic of the seaman. | heppIneB* I ^ 

The benetit derived by nations, societies, and individuals, from 1 « f *** ^1*''^**** 

his efforts, surpass all human calculation. W hethcr we go back m-.. ■ ^ 

. .1 I- I 11. /. 1 ® . tUrtek SktphtnL 

to the earlier ages, and estimate the advantages of the discovery of 

entire continents, or consider (at this era of the world) the know- — - 

ledge, wealth, and power derived from commerce, we shall feel : itfr A T W'rrirH nnv ^ 

our obligation and our dependence upon each other for the growth ' UUK LllLKivKi LLIiLLv-uUA. 

of improvement, and for the happiness of this enlightened age. ; , 

That inlcrchaiigc of good wishes between nations, as between indi- | renders may perhsps recollect, that the first cominuntcation, on ppan- 

viduals, which is the peculiar trait of the wise and benevolent, is i log the Ltuer-Box, wns one from llfitb, .signed *• Peter Grieroui.” We 
made more certain and more secure by the facility with which it is expected that it would have called forih some observation j^rom other corre> 
effected. ^The productions of every climate are brought within our spondenis; but no notice was taken of it, except a good-natured, but very 
reach ; the manners, habits, and customs of every continent and prosiug, comrounicatlon.^u which the writer wanted tojireacA ; talked ajic^a a 
every island are placed before our eyes ; the mechanic, ihe philo* Bank of Kailb, resignation, &c. See, in such a manner as to show that he com* 
Bopber, and the statesman equally acknowledge the happy result of misapprehended our object iu printing, and. we proiumc, Peter’s 

that interr.hai.oe of ideaa which ao materiollv adds to the increase parMcular letter alluded to. We jiavc now, however, 


OUR LITERARY LETTER-BOX. 


Ora renders may perhaps recollect, that the first coniinuntcation, on open- 
ing the Letter-Box, wns one from llfith, .signed “ Peter Grievous.” We 


that interchange of ideas which so materially adds to the increase 
of knowledg*^. * 

Whilst abroad, surrounded by fleets ci other nations, his heart 
beats high, and he breathes with greater effort as he catches a 
glance at the flag of his own country ; and a native of that country, 


object in writing, the parMcular letter a 
received the following from Cloumell 


> ” Clonmel^. 

** Sir,-^s you have' commended ' Peter Grievnus's ’ candid aud good- 
humoured exposition of his case to all your readers, in the liope that some of 


however far removed and iiisigo^cant. becomes at once a brother, jbem would suggest some matter for yout^futiire consideration ; and as I have 
Mingling in a throng where eve^ face is new, and every sympathy not teen his case attended to by any of your correspondents, allow me, jn humble 


closed against him, he finds hit resources of enjoymeniP wholly individual, to remark, that the profeshion of an ^tist, induitrtoMly followed, 
within himself; it is then he teel8 the absence of his friends and could not fall to better his condition, and might probably (with his present 
the once delightful joys of home. But this intercourse with the mcomo, which is sufficient to 'keep the wolves from the dqor, without shaking 
world, however, enlarges his mind, gives a freer scope to his ima- •muwlo ot stirring a limb ■) enable him to become the ’ perfect personification 
gination, a more correct knowledge of human natAVe, and teaches gentleman.’ 

adeferencefor the opiniou of othera-be leania ho* much man " Wim ... abihite. which .hto. through P,t,r-, deacnpiion™^^ 

* Kdasnfw M* listt Aiwn flfannanl. nitt * lil.rlis amatJonnir nr tKA Ahm urfu * miivhf fWim 


can suffer, and how much enjoy. * 

As the land on which he recwtly trod, and apparently go large ' 


being at bis own disposal, his ' little smattering of the fine arU ’ might, fhim 
six months' application, enable him to produce good bold pencil-sketches from 
nature^ whftb in their locality would soli quickly at a moderate price ; and 


and so boundless, recedes from Tiis sight, and his vision is bounded j,, execut*!!. might be more profluble 

by the ocean and the sky, he is led to contemplate mo>j0 frequently ihtj^expeniive hlgbly-flnisbcd drawings. In search of landscapes, hiahoma- 
the wisdom and the power of that Beiu who created and sustains would become agreeable • and oven ‘ up the lUilue ’ might not (In time) 


the thousands of worlds wiih which this universe is fitted up, as • unprofitable spec.' 

Well as the insignificance and the uncertain destiny of nflin. If ho «■ imbmit this in the 1 
be permitted to escape the miseries of shipwreck, loss of health, * brighter prospect' for *1 
and famine, and again reaefl the termination of bis trials and pri- 
vations, how will his heart bound within him as he passes thg 

threshold of his own '•'•ear home, where all crowd around to wel- to ^bs bditi 

come him with smiles qf affection ! How many anxious questions * „ gin^.^We have alreai 
are upon every tongue — what afllictipiis, what changes, what lost, ; |, grideuwthat the inert 


*' 1 submit ibis in the hope that it may be of aome auiat^ce in opaning a 
* brighter prospect' for ‘ Peter,’ and remain your constant reader, 

• ” J. II. B.” 

f ^ 

TO ^Ul BOITOR or THB LONDON SATURDAY JOURNA J 

» 

•* Sir.— W e have already enjoyed the ad vanUgeaAofV cheap postage,* and 
It Is Irldeuwthat the increase of letters which have been sent through Ibtpois 


knd what gained ! and the dvents of a year pass before him in cAe j been a great public accommodation } and so far as the revenue A«e eews 
short hour. His hnzieties are allayed, ^agd again hamyy in the ; lustained, has produced no correspondent ineonvcnience or expense u ibe 


bosom of bis family, or surrounde^l by hll friends, bis suffer, working of the plan— the same apparatus being employed as before. 

^8 are ag a tale told and for ever forgotten. ** A great principle having been thus employed to an important end, I wlib 
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* O. h. H., ifiMiiMOin, aikf about a> Rood Dlcllonary of the EngtiNh Lan- 


to know. Mr. Editor, whether the aame might not bo employed ia|,obtalnlof ! 
£k€mp /raeeOO^r^the Importenoe of which. In a oonutry like tibia. neeA no 
eommnit. The creat fact Inalated on, when cheap pottage wai flm reco^ 
mended, was, thet the tspente of conre|^ a latter wag f nappreciotie for long 
or ihortdlsunceat and that, by a great reduction in the charge of oooecyancc, 
lucb amincrease of lettere might take place aa would in time leaee thti rerenuo 
but little injured. ^ 

** The charge made for th^ conreyance of paaaebgera by railroad in the drat- ; 
data carrlagea la usually about 3<f. pci mile— a rate pretty uniform with that 
charged for outside coadepaaaengera on tumplke-roada ; but the rallgoads > 
carry fooda at about canal price; ihi. cdkchei ou turnpike* rouda leter under 
about Id. per lb. for^NO miles, which is not much lou tha^ the cbarjjt for 
paaaengers, If reckoned by ui»ight~~and aa the power of horses is limited, and 
the uae oltbat power expensire, this charge does not appear cxcossire, nor do ^ 
1 Imagine it could much be reduced. By the mllwai^a passenger and Itis j 
luggage, which together may average about Scwt.ls charged for 100 miles 
about 2''!., while S cwi. of goods are car^^ for about from 2r. M. to 4s. 6d., 
according to the ebmpetition existing by canal ; and such goods are coni^eyed 
at a speed nearly equal to that of passengers. I wish to know whollirr these 
railway charges bear a Just proportion to the actual cost of conveyance, and 
whether fire or seven times as many passcngori might be conveyed for nearly 
the same expense as the present number, if the carriages were constructed with 
reference to it ? Each carriage holding six persons weighs abAut four tons — 
^ui carrying only about 1 2 cwt. Could not carriages be construcl|d wl.ich 
would bear a**large additional number of passengers and tbelr Itiggaae, witlioui 
Sequlring much additional stj^engtl ?— If so, the expense of engine power would 
be but 111 lie Increa^'h, and the fares might begreatE reduced. 

** It may he objected, that the proprietors of railways would not risk such a 
rednolioD of the feres, at an uncertainty of correspondent traffic. Admitting 
ibis would be a valid objection, might not the income be secured by selling 
tickets /br the year (whether transferable or not, I will not determine) at so 
much for a given number, thus giving indiriduals the option of travelling on 
the line sevmal times for (he some Buid ? By some such plan (I do not enter 
Into sattsflod they would present no real difficulty;, I think, the pro- 

prietors of railways might be secured from Ipsa, and even materially incraas. 
tlieir dividends, to the great advantage of the public and themselves. 

*' I am desirous of knowing if the %*incipU of cheap postage could be so 
applied ; for, if the actual expense of convoying a passenger be very small, 
why not (if a cerlaia amount of traffic con be secured) allow the public to have 
mom trips foi the same money ? Let another Kowload Hill itort to establish 
•heap Hllway fares.* 

•• Birmingham.*' * « J. R.** 

A Glasoow RxA*bKR,— Tobacco-imokiiig, like ^ram •drinking, is, on the 
whole, a mere idle ri|^ nasty habit, and, as generally practised, is ton uflen 
associated with low and dissipated tastes, ^Thls opinion is given with roA-r- 
encE to the strong and often filthy stuff used as tobacco in this country. But 
smoking, like bathing, is an Eastern luxury, of which John Dull, with his becr- 
guxxlifig and cloudy tendencies, has Igit a dim idea. To persons whose minds 
are much exposed to exc'itement, nothing can be more soothing and grateful 
than to locale a mild and firagrant tobacco— it is a iranquillising sedative, and,* 
to sedentary persons especially, frequently gently stimulates a languid Momach, 
and albs in quieting nervous irritation. Out the tobacco used generally in 
Britain is a two.ed^d sword, actingsas a stupifying narcotic, and creating un- 
natural excitement, by Irritating the stomach and provoking thirst. The 
lamperanne and abstinence societies ahould direct their efforts as much against 
BrsMf A tobacco as against British gin or whiskey. * 

Y. Z., Plymouth (the aignature, we presume, of a lady) ask^bout the 
words '*maroa" and **pap^" whether they are '* merely fashionable terms, 
or have any reference in their origin to father and mother ? '* By looking into 
a diriionary-osay Xlicbardson*»— under the head **mama,'’ she will fliffi:— 

** Without douh^, the word is formed by Mature herself, since all infants of all 
nations begin to speak with this word, as the most euy of pronunciation; 
bting in fart (brnfiid solely by the compression of the lips.** A similar observ- 
•itoD may bo made on ** papa.** and as both terras, slightly modified, are nearly 
nnivevsal, we may colder their origin to be a common one. Under *' Papa,’* 
Richardibn g^es us, Ofuek, IXainraf ; French, Pape (Popg) ; Italian, Spa- 
nish, and Latin, Papa ; reralan, Ba-Aa ; Arabic, liatAa, Ae* Our coiTe*« 
ipondentmay easily sge Aie or^in of mammalia, mammalogy, Uie term fur the 
dlvislbnaand deKripilon of the noltleat animals, including man ;«nnd ot the 
Papacy, the Papal Smtaa,Aer ••father*' and •’mother," like "mama** and 
**papa,** are words widely diffbsed, at Pnraiao Pader, Italian Padre, French . 
P^, Dutch Vadert German Fo/sr, Latin Mater (matenial), Italian Madre, | 
Gwman Mutter ^ Ac, { 


g«xft ; and aa we are quoting fmm one, we will recommend it to him. ** A 
' Mew Dictionary of the Englidi Language, by Charles Richardson. ‘ London: 
Pickering.’* It Ji admirable, and wift give our correspondaot all he wants. 

** Sin,— I am anxious to' frail myself of your ' Letter-Box,* on a subject 
w^i(^ 1 trust, you will not deem frivelibns gr ummpenanl. To be as econo- 
mical as possible of time and space, 1 will comprise it in the fow ibllowlng 
queries e'^' 

. "1. What, out of the many and various plans that have '^en propounded 

for /aeilUating composition aud improving style, do }ou consider the most prac- 
ticable, and the best adapted to the case of an individual whose style Is ram- 
bling and verbose, and yet whg.se lime is so muctf^occupied with preuing and 
professional avocatjpns as to render a se^fere gjpd tisgular dlacipline in composi- 
tion almost Impracticable ? 

" 2. Or, which of our writers, ancient or modem, do you think the safest 
moliel in style and systematic arrsnerement? 

** I am afraid you will consider the above qiieriei aa vague, crude, or common- 
pUco ; hut 1 assure you they are submitted to you in all honest Hhtf rity, by 
one who, being in a situation of professional responsibility, is anxious to 
remedy, as soon ai possible? the deficiencies of which he is deeply conscious. 

'' Doneatter.** C •’ AiiOL#scfcN«.’* 

i 

We hardly know how to answer this correspondent. We know a very 
worthy and a very clever man, who has again and again appeared bfforo the 
^||blic os an author, and has agaio and again met with fdiliircs which would 
have damped the courage of less ardent minds, wliose fault — and prohaldy 
cdiiae of failure — is the one hintod at by Adolescens. A mind of very consider* 
able knowledge (though not of originality) and an ardent onihuslaHni arc 
buried under a ** rambling and veHiose” stylo, and rendered literally useless. 
Yet no advice can cure thisnuin, who is oiln rwisc a very amiable perMtn. 

There can be no doubt that style is generally a charactensne of tn ud, and 
lhai, therefore, when a person writes in a ••rambling and verbose” inqnner. 
the fountain and the stream must have something in common. We will throw 
••word-mongers” out of the question— those wise rhetoricians whose thoughts 
are .so much exhausted on their manner that they have none to spare for their 
matter— and consider the case of a really intelligent person who wishes to put 
matter into bis sentences. Let him. if he wiOies to euro the defect of a 
•• rambling and verbose ” style, flr&t, thoroughly understand what he is going to 
write about , secondly, aim at saying all he lias got to say in a clear, unaffi'Oted, 
and direct manner ; ami, thirdly, try to occupy ay aniull a space*- as po5!»ib]e. 
A writer wijse miqd I 5 full of nil sorts of floating ideas, and tvhn, m his anxiety 
to exhaust hi.s theme, drags m all sorts of allusions, references, quotalious, 
metnpliora, siinik^B, Ac. must, almost of necessity, be “ rambling and verbose,” 
because he overlays his matter with words. If he had to defend himself from 
some ^erlous accusation, and were only ulluwed a given space within which to 
make his defence, it is very pik^bable that his rambling verbosity would vanisli. 
and that he would make his statement with a lucidity and dtreclness which 
would perhaps astonish himself, 

Our corres|)ondrnt doublless knows th^t Dr. Johnson recommends those who 
wish to write the English language, to g".'e their days and nights to tile volumes 
of Addisgn. Or, Johnson’s authority ii^lilglier than we pigmies of the present 
day arc boinelimcs dn>po.sed to admits and Addison stands foremost amongst 
our English clas.sics. But, with all deference, we should say—study no model 
whatever, for It may make tho writer a poor mannerist ; read, for the purpose 
of filling the mind with knowledge, and the imagination with images; and when 
you write, aroj^d ianiatloii as far as possible, escliew all attein|>iswtl spinuing 
fine phrases, and resist all tendency to affectation and circumlocution. Then, 
if what is written bde not at least the merit of being clear, distinct, and direct 
and marked by a certain indlvidnaliiy^a writer may rest assured that word- 
jingling will as little make an author, % rolling pebbles in one’s mouth will 
make an oraU^. 

All Letters intended to be aniAered in the Litibahy Larraa-Box are to be 

addresiei^ to *’ Tita EniTon of the London Satukoay Journal,” and 

delivered krbk, at 113, Fleet-street. 

The VoLUMBS of the London SATUxnAY Journal may bo had aa follows t— 

• VoLUMB I., containing Mos. 1 to 3(>, price 5r. M. In cloth. 

VoLUMB II., conUlning Mos. 27 to 52, price 6s. €d. In clotli. 

VoLUMba 1. and 11. bound together, centoining (be Numbers for 1630, price 
10a. 6d ill cloth. ^ 

EIack Muamiuts and ^hth, to complete SfR, may always be obtained. 
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HOW DEW IS FORMED. 

Dkwt must be familiar eve^ one as thoae^snTall translucent glo> 
bales of water which, particularly in the morning, are found glitter- 
ing like innumerable gems all over jhe face of nature. Dew his in 
all ages been an object of admiration and interest ; and whilst 
))oets»lj^e found in it a natural image of purity and beauty by 
which to noii^ar& other objects, popular superstition in ancient 
times ascribed to it a celestial origin, and many little supernatural 
virtues* That it fell from heaven^, was considered certain ; and 
tliat it was an essence distilled from the heavenly bodies, was con- 
sidered probable from its bright and sparkling nature ; thus re. 
senibling in lucid clearness ** the lights that live along the sk^’ 
111 the writings of the mythologists it is recognised as the daughter 
of Jove and the Moon ; and Plutarch says that it is most abundant 
at full moon, by which sertion he evidently implies that the moon 
has some mysterious influence over its production. Amongst the 
virtues which, in the infancy of knowledge, were supposed to 
reside in it, popular persuasion ascribed to it the property of 
cleansing from impurity, removing spots and stains, and restoring 
to the features, which time had impaired, the glowing charms of 
youthful beauty. Nay, like the celebrated elixir of times less 
remote from our own, it was supposed to lengthen the term of 
human existence ; and Ammianus Marcellinus, a Roman historian 
of the fourth century, asserts that the greater longevity of moun- 
taineers, as compared with the duration of life amongst the inha- 
bitants or the plains, is to be ascribed to the frequent aspersion of 
dew on their gelid bodies. It was like wise suppbsed to counter- 
act corpulency ; and ladies collected tlie precious li(]^uid by expos- 
ing clothes or woollen fleeces to the humid atmosphere of the night 
for the purpose of cullecting it, that by repeated*applications of 
this powerful antagonist to obesity, the symmetry and proportions 
of their fine forms might be^preserved. Such being the popular 
belief in ancient times, it is not to be wondered |t that those philo- 
sophical visionaries, the alchenusts (who grasped eagerly at every 
floating superstition which heHi out the slightest hope of their 
realising their favourite dreams)p believed that it was endued with 
supernatural powers, and empldyed it as an agent in all their 
operations ; and some of them even had the audacity to affirm 
that, like aqua regia, it was capable of dissolving gold itself. 

After those vague chimeras, which are charactfi^^stic of the in- 
fancy of nations and of science, had begun to dissipate, and give 
place to more profound ,and correct views of tke phenomena of 
nature, juster views began to be entertained regarding dew. 
Amongst the Greeks, Aristotl^tiie of the master-spirits of anti- 
quity, defines dew as ** humidity detached in minute p^^cles from 
the clear chill atmosphere.” He fivther states that **d6w is 
only formed beneath a calm and cloudless sky, but never in 
windy weather.” Other observations are made respficting the 
circumstances most favourable to the production of dew ; and, 
upon the whole, Aristotle’aAriewa may be called an approximation 
to the truth *, W in informing us that dew is the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and only following the position up with remarks on 
the state of the sky begt adapted to its production, he stops short 
at the most interesting part of the sqbject. This is one amon|rst 
many instances to,be found* in the writings of*4he ancient phiiow- 
phers, in which disjointed/repmen/j, as it were, of truth/re given, 
but no grand, complete, and thoroughly established tMory pro- 
pounded. Often a single fact or observation, founded hi truth, and 
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taken by itself incontrovertible, is made the basis of a spacious 
superstructure of error. Without following up the viejvs enter- 
tained by the St-igyrit^ and even abandoning the premises which 
he had assumed, the ^mans made a retrograde movement, and 
relapsed into the rude opinioi^s of remote and kuperstiti'ous times. 
The philosophers and poets of that great people *Dniformly repre- 
sent dew BB falling from the heavens, as if it were a species of noc- ^ 
tumai rain. The theory of tlie descent of dew long prevailed in 
the achool .1 of philosopliy, and maintained its ground nndj^puted 
amid the mutations to which the other departments of science 
were snbjJbted. Some of the views of the alc^pmists have 
already been alluded to , These vague but often ifigenious eis- 
thuaiasts further asserted, that when the dew evanishes before thw 
beams of the sun, it j^eascends to its' native regi^ in the highest 
heavens; and other wild opinions were entertained by them, 

I which, however, it is unnecessary to state in tins place. Nor is it 
! at all requisite that the fanciful speculations of Van llelmont 
! (which involve the subject of the production of watery fluids 
I during the night) should be noticed. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, a fact was i^iscovered which, had 14 been rea- 
I soned upon in the true spirit of philosophical investigation, might 
I have exploded the popular doctrine, and led to the discovery of the 
I true theory. It was remarked that a bell-glass which had been 
{ placed over a plant during the night was found in tlie morning to 
be covered with dew in the inside, whilst exteri\|a}ly little or no 
moisture appeared to adhere to it. It is evident that the humidity 
which formed these globules must either have risen out «f iHie 
ground, e/ftided from the plant, or existed in the small portion of 
confined air, for it could not possibly have passed llirough the 
glass as a deposition of the superincumbent aCmosphere. But 
with the simple ascertainment of the fact the ij^vestigation seems 
to have terminated, no generalisation appearing to have taken 
i place. 

In the year 1733, a considerable advance towards the truth 
was made by Gersten, a German {irofessor, who propounded an 
opinion opposite to that of the descent of dew. This philosopher 
remarked, that plates of copper expose'^ during the night had 
only their under surfaces wet witli dew, and found that 4 >lanta 
exhale in various proportions the raoisture which constitutes the 
aqueous deposit. The dissertation which embodied these views 
colled other investigators to the field of inductive science ; and a 
series of ^cts relative to the deposition of dew on plates of glass 
at different heights, and also the quantities deposited, ascertained 
by emptying towels and cloths, were collected by a French phi- 
losopher called M. du Fay. A very cu'jous discovery was soon 
afterwards made by Muschenbroeck of Utrecht, which was, that 
def^ forms in very different proportions on different substances, and 
that not only the texture but the colour of t)ie |ub*8tance mate- 
rially influences the deposition of humidity. For i^tance, a plate 
of polished metal will remain dry, whilst glass will be covered 
with the liquid ; and a bit of red morocco Iwther will during a 
night acquire^ twice as much aqueous depoiit as a i^iecefof the 
|ame size but of a blue or black colour. 

The experiments of Muschenbroeck were ftuacessfoUy repeiated 
by M. du •Fay. Electricity had about this period begun to Itfract 
universal attention, and it was customary to ascribe to the opera- 
tion of this powerful and mysterious agent many effects which 
were otherwise difficult to be accounted for. That it shoi4d exer- 
cise some influence oYer the deposition of dew was by no means 
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an improbabla notion ; and accordingly M. du Fay, whot hJd lif* 
naliBedhimielf in thia dapaftmint of icience, prepared to put the 
matter to the teat of nperitneilt. grounded bia reaaoning on 
the fact, that since some bodies have the power of imbibing, or 
rather aaceiving, a greater portion of dew than otherft it might 
depend upon these bodies being electrics in the one case, and 
conductors in the other.' In orders therefore, to compare the 
humifying action of yitceous with Chat of resinous substances, be 
took two basins of the same dimensipns, one of tin, and the other 
of ^laas ; .the forme^^he thickly boated with shell-lac — a fbsino^r 
body— and diposed it along with the one made of glejs during a 
fine clear iipght. The result was, that the glass basin contained 
twice as much aqueous deposit as that whic)} was t:oated. A very 
carious fact also came under his notice during these inyestigations, 
namely, that a watbh-glass placed qp a porcelain saucer will re* 
ceive five or six times more dew than one similarly placed on* a 
« siiter saucer. That the metallic body in this case pi^vented the 
deposition of dew is evident ; and it was farther proved by an ex* 
perimept in wbioh one end of a slip of glas^ was made to rest on 
a brass plate, and the other on one of glassv The end which re- 
posed on thq former was found quite dry, whilst th% opposite 
eiAremity wia profusely wetted. The iv;xt philosopher ofeemi- 
nsnee who made observations on this subject* was Professor Leslie. 
^ was greatly q^p^ted fii his experiment by the hygrometer, an 
instrument whlcli, in the year 1798, he had brought nearly to a 
state of perfection. The term hygrometer is compounded of two 
Greek words, and signifies a measurer of moisture ; iience its use- 
fulness in determining the state of humidity of the atmosphere at 
any given period of the evening. The results of Leslie's investiga- 
tions were innfirmatory of the prHiciple discovered by Du Fay, — 
that dew always began to form at the surface of the earth, and 
continued to mount upwards as the night advanced. The follow- 
ing explication of the phenomena of dew by Leslie explains a 
phenomenon which must often hav6 been observed, vix.i the forma- 
tion Of a fog or t*qw cloud. In fine calm weather, after the rays 
of the declining sun have ceased to warm the suj’face of the ground, 
the^eitent of the higher mass of air gradually chills the under- 
most stratum, and disposes it to dampness, till their Continued 
intermixture produces a fog or low cloud. Speh fogs are, towards 
the evening, oftej observed gathering in narrow vales, or along 
the course of sluggish rivers, and generally hovering within a few 
inebps of the surface. But in all situations these watery deposits, 
either to a greater or a less degree, occur in the same disposition 
of the atmosphere. The minute suspended globules, attaching 
themselves to the .projecting jSints of the herbage, form dew in 
mild weather, or iihoot into hoar frost when cold predominates. 
They collect most readil> on gloss, but seem to be repelled by a 
bright Vorface of metal.*’ The provision of nature for compensating 
the daily vicissitu^s of climate is exceedingly beautiful. It is evident 
that the sun's rays striking the surface of the earth during the day 
will be absorbed by it, and thus the stratum of air contiguous to the 
mais of the globe will be retained in a state of comparative 
warmth and dryness, at least in clear and calm weather. The more 
elevated atrata, on the other hand, will be much colder, ask known 
to be the fact by those wfio ascend high mountains, or rise to great 
heights in btjUoons. When the sun sinks below the horizon, qpd 
exereisei nolqngerany colorific influence over the earth, the lower 
or warm strata of air, by virtue of their lightness, bulk for bulk, 
compared with those higher up, ascend, their place being supplied 
by ^e colder strata from the upper regions. This interchange 
goes on pexpetnaliy«daring night and day ; and thus the descent of 
chQl alF exp^ns the*1brmation of dew in low situat^ns first, and 
its progressive deposition at higher elevations as the OoU increases. 
Thisjji the theory Wf Frofessor Leslie, but another explanation of 
the phenomena will be finm4 fitfriher on. . a * 

The remarkablJdiieovery of Du Fay. already noUeed— namely, 
that the presence of a piece of metal will prevent dew from accu- 
mulating even on glass, which otherwise would have been profusely 
bedewed — remained to be explained. A set of tery curious experi- 
paenta were undertaken by M. Benedict Prevost to determine the 


quei^on, and the results were briefly as follows : — A metallic leaf 
placed upon a plate of i^ass not only prevented dew from forming 
on the covered part of the glass, Out for a small space all round 
it, and also on the opposite side of the plate, whilst every other 
part of it was perfectly wetr A piece of tin-foil being pasted on 
the ^fide of a window, and another siipilar pirce on the outside, 
when dew began to form first upon the inside ef the pone, the tin- 
foil on the same side appeafSd wetter than the rest of tlie pane, 
aC except that part of it opposite the ezterioy coating, which in- 
variably appeared to be drier than the rest.. When the dewing 
commenced upon the outside, the principk’j of formation was 
exactly reversed. In every ^ose it was found that a piece of glass 
placed over the meta^lc leaf so as entirely to cover it, completely 
destroyed its effects on the metal. In every cose the formation 
of ddw depended upon the na|nre of the extreme surfaces of 
bodies. 

These interesting, hut somewhat perplexing, facts for sofl!le#iiine 
constituted a problem which philosophers were inadequate to 
solve. Now, however, every difficulty has been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the theory of the f&rmat^ion of dew is as well under- 
stood as any other part of natural philosophy. Ist. The whole 
depends upon the facility with which bodies part with the heat 
whilfih they contain. 2d. Bodies only acquire dew according to 
the rapidity with which they cool when exposed to the free 
aspect of the heavens. Now, bright metals, although good con- 
ductors of heat, do not part with it so readily on exposure to air .* 
whereas with glass, as Vr'ell as with a great variety of other sub- 
stances, the very reverse is the case : hence, whilst the glass 
rapidly gave forth its heat, became cool, and consequently attracted 
dew, that portion of the pane which was covered with metallic leof 
was prevented from giving forth its heat ; and thus dew could not 
collect upon it, according to Leslie’s theory of pulsations of air. 
The impression received on a plate of polished metal scarcely 
amounts to the tenth part of what is communicated to a surface of 
glass, wood, cloth, paper, earth, or grass. Various circumstances, 
which will be afterwards noticed, tend materially to modify the 
distribution, 6f heat and the formation of dew on the surfaces of 
bodies. 

Our knowle^e of the principles upon which dew is formed , wag 
greatly advanced by the researches and experiments of Dr. Wells ; 
and amongst other facts of importance we are indebted to him for 
the very important one — tlMt bodies become colder than the neigh- 
bouring air before they are dewed. It is a rare circumstance that 
the simplest truths of science are the soonest discovered ; and the 
remark holds good in the present iiptance, for various investiga- 
,.tors, amongst Whom were the learned Dr. Wilson of Glasgow, and 
Mr. Sixibf Canterbury, had pro^unded the doctrine that the 
formation of dew was always accompanied by the production of 
cold. Thus cold was supposed to be the effect instead of the cAuse 
' of aqueous globules collecting on the surfaces of bodies. The 
learned and injgwious Dr. Wells, however, set philos^hers right 
upon this subject, having prosecuted his researches with assiduity 
and ardour for at a friend's villa in the 

neighbourhood of London, in Bpi|j^f professional demands upon 
his time, and the precarious state of his health. After a pro- 
tracted drought, when the air waa very still and the eky serene, 
and about half an hour befi)re sunset. Dr. Wells exposed to the 
sky parcels of wool and swan-do Wn, which had been previously 
weighed, ^hey were placed upon a smooth, unpainted, and per- 
fectly dry fir f|kble. ^elve minutes after sunset th6 wool was 
found to be fourteen degrees colder thu the air, and had, as yet, 
acquired no additional weight. The swan-down, of which there 
was a much greater quantity, had not become so cold as the wool 
by one degree, and remained likewise without any increase of 
w^gbt. Tvrenty minutes more brougjit the wool down half a 
degree lower than thVsurqpunding atmosphere, and Itill there was 
no dew foynd upon it.* The g^s was, at the same time, fifteen 
degrees colder than the air four feet above the ground. By an in- 
duction of facts at once ample and conclusive, the learned experi- 
menter established the proposition stated, that the coldness of 
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bodies inTarisbly precedes the formation of dew" upon tbem^and therefore, nothing existed to prevent the five passage of air from 
this, in favourable circumataflcesi continued to increase sonfbwhat the exiJ)^ grass to that which was sheltsredi gkcept the four 
progressively during the whoio nigh^ so that from midnight to small sticks ; and there was no substance to radiate Jownwards to 
sunrise the deposition was even greater than from sunset to mid. the latter grass, except tls^ cambric handkerchief." On eaami- 
night. • natjpn* the sheltered grass was found nearly of the same tempera- 

, That substanots baviq§ a free exposure imbibe dew to | |reater ture as Ae air, whilst the unsheltered was live degrees (%lder ; and 
extent than those^hich have a covering over them, was proved by on another occasionf the grass destiti^ of any covering was found 
Dr. Wells in the following manner V-He took two parcels of wool eleven degrees colder* thin the air, whilst that over which the 
of ten grains each, and placed one of them under a sheet of paate- gliandkerchief was spread wal only thidb degrees colder. From 
board bent into the shape of a penthouse, and the other upon a thesemxperiments see the propriety of shehering, even with a 
grassplat fully exptted to the sky. In the morning, the sheltered ^ery thin^ covering, those plants and vegetoblcs to whose heflthy 
wool was found to Imve increased oiSy two grains in weight, whilst growth warmth is necessary. Snow acts in winter* as a protector 
that which remained uncovered had imbibed lixteen grains of dew. from cold ; bui to have the full advantage of any artiftaial covering. 
He further found that parcels of wool, each weighing ten grains, it should be placed a little above the subjacent body. In tropical 
being teased out into flattened balls of two and a half inclies dia- climates, the deposition of dew on animal substances hastens their 
met^, and laid on a grassplat, on a gravel-walk, and on fresh rflecay; and as ibis is apt^to happen only on^dear nights, it was 
gifrden-mould, acquired, during a clear calm night, respectively anciently supposed that moonlight was a jfromoter of animal de- 
sixteeii, nlpe, and eight grains of humidity. Repose of a body compositfon. # 

aeeiips necessary to its acquiring its utmost degree of coldness and In reference, iirs^ to the cooling of bodies under an open sky, 
its full deposit of dew ; sc^thaA moving body will not become so and, second, to t^e prevention of this by the interiv)sition of 
humified as one at rest. Hence those who are exposed to night- clouds mr other covering above the bodies, there are two theories 
air effect two purposes by walking smartly — they not only keep by^w'hich phenomena have been explained. By the one, the cold- 
their bodies warm, but prevent the chilling dew*s from settling pro- ness induced on the ^ound is said to result from the radiatiBn of 
fusely upon their clothes. heat into free space ; and the ptf:vention of this is supiKmet to 

We have seen in the experiments of Dr. Wells, that a covering arise from the clAids radiating heat back tfj^the earth. By the 
placed at a little distance above the body will prevent the dew other, it is supposed that the pulses of cold air accumulated by 
from settling upon it. to the same extent as would have been the that vertical play already described, in which the chill strata of air 
f^asc liad no such screen between it and the sky been interposed, descend and the warm strata rise, is the cause of the temperature 
Hcuccwe find that, in cloudy nights, little or no dew is formed. A falling, and the consequent formation of dew. Clouds, or any 
very great change takes place in a short time iii the temperature of other interposing screen, wil^ disturb this process; but we confess, 
the air, if the night, having been previously clear, becomes cloudy, although Leslie be the author of this theory, that,\aken alone, it 
or having been cloudy, becomes clear, lu the former cose, the does not explain phenomena in the same simple and explicit man- 
thermometer rises considerably, and the deposition of dew is ner as the other. However, there seems no reason for doubting 
checked ; and in the second instance the thermometer falls consi- that both causes may operate, and that, under certain circum- 
derably, and dew begins rapidly to form. In every case, however, stances, the effects produced by the latter may predominate over 
the quantity of dew deposited depends upon Uic state of the atmo- those produced by the former. What is calJbd the doctrine of 
spliere with regard to moisture. Sometimes thered^little humidity latent heat has 'klso been brought forward to explain the i^rease 
in the air, at other times a great deal. Dew*is more abundant in of heat at the earth's surface on a cloudy night. That Ae condeii- 
the spring and autumn than at other seasons, and of course is sation of transparent vapour into cloud, a denser body, causes an 
always very copious when the atmosphere is inclined to humidity, extrication of h«mt, there can be no doubt ^ but that this would 
When the air is in a proper state, a very fevx degrees of difference continue during a whole night, is highly improbable. But the 
of temperature between the grass dbd the atmosphere is sufficient thermometric observations of Dr. Wells relder the opinion utterly 
to determine the formation of dew. At other times, a difference untenable. He found that the sudden intervention of a clgud gave 
to tlie extent of thirty degrees may exist* without any deposition rise to as sudden an elevation of temperature, and sudden clearness 
taking place. Insulated ^dies or prominent points, such as the to an equally rapid fall in (^the mercury of the thermometer, 
spicular extremities of veg^bles, become sooner covered with dew Moreover, we find tlie atmosphere itself, at moderate ^elevations, of 
than others, because they sooner deprived of heat ; and *the a pretty uniform temperature ; whilst bodies at the surface of the 
effects of an open exposition may be seen in the fields every ground undergo rapid alternations heat and cold. This fact 
morning. There the leaves of trees and shrubs will often be found alone is fatal to the theory derived from the ductrini of latent 
to have remamed dry, or nearly so, during the night ; whilst the heat. 

blades mfgra8*s are seen densely covered Vitbill^ining globules. It The importance of dew in the economy of nature cannot be 
ifi a fact mentioned by Aristotle, that dew does not form in windy fulljf appreciated in a moist northern climate like ours. But in 
weather ; and Dr. Wells informs us, that if the night, from being tropical regions, where the seasons are divided into wet and dry— • 
clear and serene, becom^^dark and stormy, the dew which had that is, months in which a great quantity of rain falls, and months 
already been deposited will disappear. in which there is almost none at all,— during the protracted 

" I had often," says Dr. W^ella, " smUed in^he pride of half- drought vegetation is necessarily ^ferched, and stands much in 
knowledge at the means frequqptly employed by gardeners to* need of moisture ; so that the deposition of vapqpr in the form »f 
protect tender plants from cold, as it appeared impossible to me dew is of incalculable benefit to it. Upon the ^some principle as ^ 
that a thin mat, or any such flimsy substance, cocld prevent them that on which dew is formed, ice may Iw procured in warm cli- 
from attaining the tegiperature of the atmosphere, by which alone mates — ^tbe East Indies, for instaime, when*w temperature of 
I thought them liable to be ipjured. But when 1 had learned that the atmosphere is above the freezing point This is effected Igr 
bodies on the surface of the earth become, during a still andverene simply exposing water in shallow vessdft Co the asp^t of a ci^ 
night, colder than the atmosphere, by radiating their heat to the and clAdless sky. Of all substances? water ^ till one which 
heavens, I perceived immediately a just reason for the practi% I radiates caloric best, and accordingly, from rapidly parting with 
had before deemed u^ess. Being desirous, however, of acquiring* its ^eat, congelation upon the surface immediately take^koe. 

some precise information on this ^tyedt, 1 fixed perpenSicularly 1 ji— * ■, — 

in the earth of a grassplat ^ur smalhsticks, and^ver their upper pKCO&VM. 

extremitiM, which wew lU inehc* Ibow the fomad the m«. cm ke mc«^ f kirn to mgimt tb. mim of pradme , 

corners of a square whose sides were two feet long, l drew tighlly aor will virtue hcnslf look beauUruUunkMiha be bsdeeksd with the ratiranl 
a very thin esmbm handkerefakfr In this disposition of things, oroamf&u of Oscsdcj and decorum.— FieUiiw* 
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^ CLBEICAZ. tO^fOEANCE. <•« 

Forkion writers have been emused with the informntioit, that 
many of the Scottish clergy affirmed^ about the period of the 
Reformation, that Martin Luther had lately composed a booh called 
the Newdtestament ; but that they, for their part, woulU aonere 
to the Old Testambnt. Ignorant, however, ^ were the Scottish 
clergy, they were not more ^illiterate than many on the Continent. 
A foreign monk declaimii^ one day ig the pulpit against Lutherans 
and ZuingliauB, iwd to his audience, new language wa» 
invented some time ago, called Gr^k^ which has been the itAOthen 
of dll these heresies. book is printed in this languiy^, called 
the New Testament, which contains many dangerous things. An- 
other langu|ge is now forming, the Hebrew : whoever learns it, 
immediately becomes a Jew.*’ No wonder, rafterlthis, that the 
Commissioners of the Senate of Lucerne should have confiacated 
the works of Aristotle, Plato, and some of the Greek poets, which 
they found in the li^rBry of Zuinglius, 'concluding f^t every boob 
printed in that language must be infected with Lutheranism.— 
Af‘Crie'tf Life Knox» 

THE INDIAN WIFE- 

Tahmiroo was the daughter of a powerful Sioux chieftain ; and she 
was^e only bpng ever known to turn the rplentless old man faom ' 
a savage purpose. Something of this influenus was otving to her 
infantile beauty, but ,pnore t') thb gentleness of which that beauty 
was* the emblem. ^lers was a species of lovehness rare among 
Indian girls. Her figure had the flexile grace so appropriate to 
protected and dependent woman in refined countries ; her ripe 
pouting lip and dimpled check wore the pleading air of aggrieved 
childhood ; and her dark eye had such an habitual expression of 
timidity and IJ^ar, that the young Sieux called her the ** Startled 
Fawn.** 

I know not whether her father’s broad lands, or her own appeal- 
ing beauty, was the most ])owerful cause of admiration ; but cer- 
tain it is Tahmiroo was the unrivalK^d belle of the Sioux. She 
was a creature all for love. Her downcast eye, her trem- 

bling lip, and her qiuet submissive motion — all spoke its language ; 
yet IVriojtB young chieftains had in vain sought her affections ; 
and when her father urged her to strengthen his power by an alli- 
ance, she answered him only by her leans. 

This state of thin£,s continued until 17(!o, when a company of 
French traders came reside there, for the sake of deriving profit 
from the fur trade. Among them was fPlorimond de Ranee, a 
young flidolent Adonis, whom pure ennui had led from Quebec to 
the Falls of St. Anthony. His fair round face, and studied foppery 
of dress, might have done little toCrard gaining the heart of the 
gentle Siour ; but there was a deference and courtesy in his 
manner which the Indian |never pays to degraded woman, and 
Tahmiroo!s deep aensibilities were touched by it. A more careful 
arrangement of her rude dress, an anxiety to speak his language 
fluently, and a close observance of European customs, soon be- 
trayed the subtle power which was fast making her its slave. 
The ready vanity of the Frenchman quickly perceived it. At first 
he encouraged it with that sort of undefined pleasure which man 
always feds in awakening stron? affection in the hearts of ^ven 
the most insignificant. Tb^ the idea that, though an Indian, she 
was a princess, and that her father's extensive lands on the Missouri 
were daily becothing of more and more consequence to his ambi- 
tious nation, led him to think of marriage with her as a desirable 
object. His eyes apH hia manner had said thia long before the old 
chief began to suapect it ; and he allowed the wily Frenchman to 
twine himself almost ca closely round his heart u he hod around 
the more y^ldine soul darling child. ^ 

Though exceedingly indolent by nature, Florimond fe Ranc^ 
had acquired akill in graceful arts, which excited the wonder 
of the sivagea. He fenced well enough to foil the most expert < 
autagoniit; and in hunting, hlk nfle was sure to carry death 
to the game. These accomplishments, and the facility with 
which hii pliant nation conform to the nsages of savage life, made 
him a universal favourite ; and, at bis request, he was formally 
adopted as OEO uf the tribe. ^ But, conscious as he was of his 


pow^ it was long before he dared to ask for the daughter of the 
haugnty chief. Whan he did make we daring proposition, it was 
received with a still and terrible #ratb, that might well frighten 
him from lus purpose. Rage showed itself only in the swelling 
veins snd clenched hand of toe old c^ief. With the boasted cold- 
ness anA self-possession of an Indian, fib answered, ** There are 
Sioux girls enough for the po(^ pale faces that come among us. A 
king’s daughter weds the son of a king. Eagles must sleep in on 
ei|ie'8 nest." * 

In vain Tahmiroo knelt and* supplicated. In vain she promised 
that Florimond de Ranc£ woqM adopt all his Sinmities and all his 
friendships ; that in, hunting and in wt^r becwo'ild be an invaluable 
treasure. The chief vemaihed inexorable. Then Tahmiroo no 
longer joined in the dance, and the old man noticed that her rich 
voice ^as silent when they passed her wigwam. The light of her 
beauty began to fade, and the bright vermilion current, j^hich 
mantled under her brown cheek, became sluggish and pale. 
languid glance she cast on the morning sun and the ' right earth 
entered into her father’s soul. He could not see his beav.tiful 
child thus gradually wasting away.* Ho had long averted his eyes 
whenever he saw Florimond de Ranee, but one day, when he 
crossed his hunting-path, he laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
poidkid to Tahmiroo’s dwelling. Not a word was spoken. The 
proud old man and the blooming lover entered it together. I'ah- 
miroo was seated in the darkest corner of the wigwam, her head 
leaning on her hand, her basket-work tangled beside her, and a 
bunch of flowers the village maidens had brought her scattered and 
withering at her feet. The chief looked upon her with a vehement 
expression of love, which none but stern countenances can wear. 
<< Tahmiroo,” he said, in a subdued tone, ** go to the wigwam of 
the stranger, that your father may again see you love to look on 
the rising sun and the opening flowers." There was mingled joy 
and modesty in the upward glance of the Startled Fawn " of the 
Sioux ; and when Florimond de Rance saw the light of her mild 
eye, suddenly and timidly veiled by its deeply-fringed lid, be 
knew that he had lost none of his power. 

The marriser^ song was soon heard in the royal wigwam, and the 
young adventurer became the eon of a king. 

Months and y^ars passed on, and found Tahmiroo the same 
devoted submissive being. Her husband no longer treated her 
with the uniform galhntry of a lover. He was not often harsh ; 
but he adopted something of\he coldness and indifference of the 
nation he had joined. Tahmiroo sometimes wept in secret ; but 
so much of fear had lately mingled with her love, that she care- 
fully concealed her grief from him whoHiad occasioned it. When 
sh|^ watched his countenance with thafjpleading innocent look which 
hod always ilharacteriaed her beauty, she sometimes would obtain 
a glance such as he had given her in former days, and then her 
heart would leap like a frolicsome lamb, and she would live cheer- 
fully on the remembrance of that smile through many wearisome 
days of silence sg^fr ne^ect. «Never was woman, in bes heart- 
breaking devotedness, satisfied with such slight testimonials of Iotc 
as was this gentle Sioux girl. If Florimond chose to fish, she 
wbuld herself ply the oars rather tbf^he should suffer fatigue ; 

I and the gaudy canoe her father had given her, might often be seen 
gliding down tltp stream, while Tahmiroo dipped her oars in 
unison with her soft rich voice# and the indolent Frenchman lay 
sunk in luxurious repose. She had learned his religion — ^but for 
herself she never prayed. The cross he had given her was always 
raised in supplication for him ; and if he but looked unkindly on 
her, she kissed it, and invoked its aid in agony of soul. She 
fancied the sounds of his native land might be dear to him, and 
slip studied his language with a patience and perseveranoe to which 
the savage his seldom been known to submit She tried to imitate 
*the dresses she had heard him describe ; and if be looked with a 
pleaseaeye on any omainent Abe wore, it was always reserved to 
I welcome his rebam. Yet, kor all this lavishness of love, she asked 
but kind approving loo^, which coat the giver nothing. Alas, 
for the perverseness of man in Booming the affection he ceases to 
dottbt 1 The little pittance of love for which poor Tahmiroo's 
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beart yearned bo mUch was selt^m given. Her soul was a pf “• oxSaimed ^^iptoire proudly » aiid« with a natural impulft qf tender- 
petual prey to anxiety and excitement ; and the quiet certainty%f |neas, fell on her mother's neck and wept, 
domestic bliss was never her alloned portion. There were, how- ‘‘ Tictoire, 'tis time to depet^! ” said her father sternly. The 
ever, two beings on whom she could pouj forth her whole flood of aobbin g ^girl tried to release herself, but she could not. Tal^iroo 
tenderness without reproof or disappointment. She had given embraced hAr with an energy of despair ; for, after all her ooubts 
bigth to a son and*daughtA, of uncommon promise. Vicftife, and jealousies, Yictoire^as ^e darling child of her bosom — she 
the eldest, had b^r fSther's beauty, saqg in the melting dark eye, was so much the image of Florimond when he first said he loved 


vrithits plaintive expression, and the modest drooping of its silken^ her. “ Woman ! let her go 1 '* exclaimed De Ranee, exasperated 
lash. Her cheeks had just enough of the Indian hue to give them by the length of the paring sceHb.^ Tahmiroo raise*d her eyes anx|g 
a warm rich colouring ; and such was her early maturity, that, at ouslf to hia figce, and she saw that his arm was^ised to^irike her. 
thirteen years of age, hft tall figure comhjned the graceful elasticity ** 1 am a poor daughter of the Sioux ; oh ! why did you marry 

of youth with the staid«miyest 5 bof womanhood. ^She had sprung me ? " exclaimed she, in a tone of passionate grief. * 
up at her father's feet with the sudden luxuriance of a tropical *' For your father’s lafids,” said die Frenchman coldly. 


up at her father's feet with the sudden luxuriance of a tropical 
flower ; and her matured loveliness aroused all the dormant ten^cr- 


“ For your father’s lafids,” said die Frenchman coldly. 

This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmirqp, with a piercing 


ness and energy within him. It Vfas with mournful interest he shrink, fell on the earth, and hM her face in the gi^fiss. She knew 
saw her Jeaping along the chase, with her mother's bounding not how long she remained therp. Her highlj- wrought feelings 
sylph^Kke joy ; an& he would sigh deeply when he observed her oar had brought <fn a dizziness of the brain, and she was conscious 
rapidly cuttingetbe waters of the Missouri, while her boat flew only of a sensation of jsickness, accompanied by the sound of 


over the«surface of the river 
young creature would wind 


iver like a v^ld bird in sport — and the gay receding voices. 

/ind remnd among the eddies, or dart for- with Loais,aher little 


in she recovered, she found herself %lone 
oy, then about six years old. The child 


ward, with her hair streaming on the wind, and her lips parted ba<Wandered there, after the traders bad departed, ^nd havinjj^ 
with eagerness. Tahmiroo did not understand the nature ofhi^ in vain* tried to waken hSs mother, ho laid himself dbwnathor^ 
emotions. She thought, iu the simplicity of her heart, that side, and slept on his bow and arrows.* Fgom that hour Tahmiroo 
silence and sadness were the natural expressions of a white man's was changed. Her qrfiet submissive air gave pla<|^ to a stem and* 
love ; but wlien he turned his restless gaze from his daughter to lofty manner ; and she, who had always becu so gentle, became aa 
her, she met an expression which troubled her. Indifference had bitter and implacable as the must bloodthirsty of J^er tribe. In 
changed into contempt ; and woman's soul, whether in the draw, little Louis all the strong feelings of her soul were centred ; but 
ing.room or the wilderness, is painfully alive to the sting of scorn, even her affection for him was characterised by a strange and un- 
Sometimes her placid nature was disturbed by a strange jealousy wonted fierceness. Her only carq seemed to be to make him like 
of her own child. love Victoire only because she is the his grandfather, and to instil a deadly hatred of white men; and 
daughter of Florimond,” thought she ; why, oh! why does be the boy learned his lessons well. He was the veriest Utile savage 


not love me for being the mother of Victoire ? ” 


that ever let fly an arrow. TTo his mother alone he yielded any- 


It was too evident that de Ranc^ wished his daughter should be thing like submission; and the»Sioux were proud to hail the 
estranged from her mother, and her mother’s people. Vith all haughty child as their future chieftain. | 

members of the tribe, out of his own family, he standy forbade Such was the aspect of things on the shore of file Mississippi, 
her having any intercourse ; and even there he keot her con- when Florimond de Ranee came among them after an abseqpe f# 
stantly employed in taking dancing-lessons frogi hinftelf, and three years« He was induced to make this visit, partly from a 
obtaining various branches of learning from an old Catholic lingering curiosity- to see bis boy, and partly from the hopes of 
priest, whom he had solicited to reside with him for hat purpose, obtaining more land from the yielding Tahmiro^. He affected 
But this kind of life was irksome to the Indian gi^ and she was much contrition for his past conduct, and promt^d to return with 
perpetually escaping the vigilance of her father totfy her arrows in Victoire before the year expired. Tahmiroo met him with the 
the woods, or guide her pretty canoe ove* the waters. De Ranee most chilling indifference, anfl listened to him with a vacant lo^, 
had long thought it impossible to gratify his ambitious views for as if she heard him not. It was only when he spoke to her boy 
his daughter without removing her from the httraction of her that he could arouse her from thisqppparent lethargy. On this 
savage home, and each day's exj^srience convinced him more and subject she was all suspicion. She had a sort of undefined dread 
more of the truth of this conclusAn. ^ ^at he too would be carried away from her ; and she watched over 

To favour his project, he assugied an aflfeetionate manner to- him like a she-wolf when her young is in dliiger. ^ 

wards his wife ; for he well know that one look or word of kindness Her fears were not unfounded ; for Florimond ^ Ranc£ did in- 
would, at aiiy..ttme, win back all her love. When the deep sensi- tend, by demonstrations of fondness, and glowing descriptions of 


bilities of ber warm heart were roused, he would ask for leave to Quebec, to kindle in the mind of her sou a desire to accompany 

sell her landsi; ond^she, in her prodigality of tentltaBeBS, would Lim. f 

have given him anything, even her own life, for juch smiles as he ' Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, which sho had so 

then bestowed. The old ‘chief was dead, and there was no one to c«refaUy instilled, would prove a suflGicieDt shield ; but many 

check the unfeeling rapacity d|^he Frenchman. Tracts after weeks ha^not elapsed before she saw that Louis was fast yielding 
tracts of Tabmiroo's valuable land were sold, and the money re- himself up to the fascinating power which nad enthralled her own 
uitted to Quebec, whither he had the purpose of cotlveying his youthful spirit. With this discovery came horrible Ifiiougbts of 
children on the pretence of a visit, butf in reality, with the firm vengeance ; and more than once she had nearly nerved her soul to 


intent of never again beheldiug his deserted wife. 


murder the father of her son— but she could n8t. * Something in 


A company of Canadian traders happened to visit the Fulls of features still reminded her of the devoted young Frenchman 
St. Anthony just at this juqpture, and Florimond de Ranc^ took who had carried her quiver through the woods an^ kissed the moc- 
the opportunity to apprise Tahmiroo of his intention to educate^ casin he stooped to lace, and she could not killhiln. ^ 

Victoire at one of the convents in Quebec. The Sioux pleaded* The last cutfng blow was soon given to the neart o^e Indian 
«ith all the earnestness of a mother’s eloquence— but she pleaded wife. Young Louis, full of boyish curiosity, gxj^ressed a wish to 
in vain. Victoire and hbr father joined the company of traders on go his father, though he, at the same time, promised a apeady 
their return to Canada. Tfhmiroo knelt and finrvently besougl^ return. Hb had always been a stnbforsi boy ; an^ she felt now ae 
that she might accompany them. She virald^stiy ont of sight, if her wom-ont spirit would vainly intend sgainst hie wilfulneu. 
she said; they shonld not be uh|med gflier among sihe great With that sort of resigned stupor which often indicates approach- 
^hite folks at the east ; and if she could hut live where she conld ing insanity, she yielded to his request, ezaotiilgf however, a 
Bee them every day, she should die happier. promise that he would sail a few milei down the MU^ippi with 

” of you I and yem the daughter of a SUnu king t ” her tho day before his departorei 


e 
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QJune, 


The daj; trrivsd. Floiimood de Rancd was at OR^dittoujOt on iln when the system iieems sinking, and mactbn does not take place, 
bosinesl. Tahmiroo decked herself in the .ganneAe and je^lsi ^ this cannot be obtfunedy a iittle clear ram or brandy may be 


■he had worn on the day other sw^dege, and selected the gaudies^* I ^Ten< 


wampuin«belts fbr the little Lonis. 

*'jnrhy do you put these on ? ” paid the boy. / 

** Because Tahmiroo will no more see }ier son in the land of the 
Sioux/’ said she, monnifnlly, ** and wben her father meets her in 
the Spirit Land, he HH know tke beads he gave her.’* 

She took the wondering boy ^ the band, and led him to the^ 
^river-side. Tb^e lay the canoe her* father had 
when ih% left him for **tbe wigwam of the strafiger.’* It was 
faded t^d bruised now, and so were all her hopes. She looked back 
on the hat where she ha j spent her brief ten(i of wedded happi- 
ness, and its peacefulness seemed a mockery of her misery. And 
was she— the lone, the wretched, the desperate, and deserted 
one — was she tbfC*' Startled Fawn of the Sioux, for whonf con- 
tending chiefs had asked In vafh ? The remembrance of all her 
love and all her wrongs came up before^ her memory, and death 
•earned more pleasant to her than thb gdy dance she once loved so 
well. But then her eye rested on her^^oy — and, O God ! with 
what an itjony of love ! It was the lost vehement^ struggle of a 
^ |Oul all formed for teLderness. ** Wr will go to the Spirit Land 
( together,’* she exclaimed., ** He cannot^come there to rob me I ” 

, She took l^nis in her arms as if he {^ad been a feather, and 
springing into the boat, she guided it towards the Falla of St. 
Anthony. ** Mother, mother 1 the canoe is going over tlie 
rapids ! ”scr4imed the frightened child. ** My father stands on 
the waves and beckons me ! *’ she said. The boy looked at the 
horribly fixed expression of her face, end shrieked aloud for help. 

The kbat went over the catafhet. Louis de Ranc^ was seen no 
more. He sleeps with the ** Startled Fawn ” of the Sioux, in 
the waves of the Mississippi 1 Tbs' story is well remembered by 
the Indians of the present day ; and when a mist gathers over the 
Falls, they oftM say, ** Let ns not hunt to>day. A storm will cer- 
tainly comeC^ftr Tahmiroo and her son are going over the Falls 
^pf Sc. Anthony.”— The Legendary. 


POISONS AND TREIR ANTIDOTES, 

Youno perfons should be cautioned a^inst tasting any roots, 
berries, seed, oi; leaves, with which they are unacquainted. Many 
plants have narcotic qualities, lil^e opium, producing distress, 
&UBea, and giddiness ; sometimes ending in convulsions and death- 
When people have been poisoned by swallowing laudanum, or 
similar substances, a thorofEgh evacuation of the stomach is the 
first cbject. Powerful doses of emetics must be given instantly. 
Ipecacnhana is recq|mmended for narcotic poisons, because it 
peoaliarly counteracts their effects. Thirty grains added to the 
same quantity vf sulphate of ,ainc, may be given to a grown person ; 
and fifteen grains of ipecacuanha repeated every ten minutes, till 
it operates freely. If the wine of ipecacuanha is used, two ounces 
may be |;iven for the ffrst dose, and a tablespoonful reyeated. The 
inclination to vomit should be encouraged by tipkling the throat 
with a feather, or with the finger, and by large draugto of lake- 
warm water. If othqf emetics are not at hand, one taMeapOonful 
of powdered mustard, stirred in a tnmbler of warm water, and re- 
j^Ced if ' necessary, will generally induce vomitiug. As,^ how- 
ever, the sfomad^ soon becomes insensible to the action of emetics, 
when narcotic pomons have been taken, no time should be lost in 
obtaining medical assistance, in order that recourse may be had to 
the ttomach-puinp, which will effectually remove the poison. When 
the<fneti£ has operated, a brisk dose of castor oil wd jalap should J 
be given.** Vinegar and lemon-juice have been re^mmended ; but 
some physudanqiSfly they do muoh more harm than good. To coun- ' 
idhnt drowsiness, keep the nstient walking, and give ^frong<ooffee, 
or atrong greewtea freely/ The douche W cold shower-bath is also 
■erviceable. A teaapoonfhl of water of ammonia, or hartshorn, in 
a wiuegiassful'of water, every fifteen minutes, repeated for on hour 
or move, if ih^ emergeney tender it necessary^ is s^ud to have a 
wy i^imnlating and rousing effect. This ihoald be persevered 


At the same time thi» body should be rubbed withialt, 
and hartshorn applied to the nostrils. Tbe patient ehould not 
sleep for twelve hours. ' The diet should be very bland and aimple 
dsirng recovery. The after-t^tfUscnt difiold be directed a 
medical man. ^ 


SCIKERAL POISONS. 

The most comipon are nilrio acidf arsenic, and esalie act'd. 
They produce burning heat in the mouth and stomach, acute pain, 
nausea, and hiccough. Repeated doses ^f calcined magnesia are 
the best antidote. If i£!kgnesia is not at hand, let a solution of 
soap and water' be drunk freely.* It ft nfade by dissolving half-a- 
pound of brown sdap in a quart of water ; a cupful should be given 
u^m every three or four minutes. Chalk and water and lime- 
water likewise tend to neutri^ise the acid. 

An emetic should be instantly given. Sulphate of zinc operates 
the quickest, and is always most safely adminLtered mingi'ed with 
ipecacuanha. A grown person may take thirty grains of each in n 
glassM of warm water ; and fifteen grains of ipecacuanha may be 
repeated every ten minutes, necessary. Assist the votoiiting by 
copious draughts of warm barley-water, grt^l, or linseed tea. 
Emollient fomentations and injections are useful. PhysiciRiis 
usually try bleeding, or leeches, when the inflammatory symptoms 
Mppear. During convalescence, the diet should be strictly con- 
' lined to gruel, arrow-root, milk, See. Arsenic usually causes free 
vomiting, without adventitious assistsucc. Its effects are counter- 
acted by chalk and water, mucilaginous drinks, but latterly it has 
been stated that the tritoxide of iron, or iron-rust, will prove the 
best and an immediate, antidote. 

When corrosive tublimate has been swallowed, the white of eggs, 
taken freely, will resolve it into a harmless mass. 

Sugar, or syrup, in large quantities, is an antidote to the poison 
of copper or verdigris ; and coffee immediately decomposes it. 

Common salt is an antidote to nitrate of silver. 

Sulphate of magnesia, or sulphate of soda, are useful in coun- 
teracting the effects of sugar of lead and other preparations of that 
metal. 

When over-doses of tartar emetic or other antimoniats have 
been taken, yellow Peruvian bark will prevent the f-'tal effects. 
One ou^ec^e of the strong infasion Is said to neutralise the effect of 
tartar emetic^ Almost any vegetable bitter will have the sanip 
eflect ; therefore it is very improper to give camomile tea whei 
you wish to' cause vomiting witn antimony. — Mrs. Child. 



m8nkey stories. 

Ik No. 38, we gave a paper on Monkeys and their imitativi 
Powers,*’ and in recent Numbers inserted a lecture upon iln 
intellect observable in animaV'; and as a sort of pendant vn 
transcribe the following remarks upon the habits of monkeys 
from Mrs. Meer Hassan All’s Chausing volumes, to which we wer< 
indebted on a former occasion. It is a common saying with tlu 
lower orders of Eastern countries, that the monkeys would spcoli 
if they weryiot afraid of being set to work did they'betray thcii 
capacity ; rind some of the stories told of them, oif tlie authorit) 
of the natives, by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, contain enough of tb( 
marvellous to warrant such a conclusion. But we rather fear the) 
want confirmation. 

The i^tives firmly believe the whole monkey race to be gifted 
with reason to a certain extent, never accounting for the sagacity 
and cunning they are Icnown to possess by instinctive habits ; 
arguicgifrom their own observations, that the monkeys are peace- 
able neighbours or inveterate enemies to man, in proportion as 
their good will is cultivated by kindi^css and hospitality, or theii 
propensity to revenge roused by an opposite line of conduct to- 
waras them. 

“ The husbandman whose land is in the vicinity of a forest, 
and the abode of monkeys, secures safety to his crops by plantu^ 
a patch of ground with that species of groin which these aniinalf 
[care known to prqfer. Her& they assemble, as appetite calls, 
feast themselves npovaheir own allotment ; qnd, at if they appr^' 
dated the hospital ^ the landlord, not e wade is broken, or a 
seed destroyed, ill the fields of com to the right and left of tbei 
plantation. But woe to the farmer who neglcota thia provision , 
Us fields wUl not oi^y bevisilted the marenders, but their veu< 
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geakice will be diipliyed bt WeiteM dei^nictieie of hie oa]U<* 
Tefieii. TbimwndqiuUiedly looks ihore like reason tbaii Instii^rt 
and if credit oonlil be giTen td^half the egtrAordinary thles mA 
are told .of them, the monkm,#f , India might justly he entilM^ 
to a higher claim thah that of instioet for their actions. 

Monkeys Seem to be aware that Baa|teB are their natural ene- 
mies. They never advance in pwsuit of, vet they garely mu from 
%8nake ; unless itSlsiie teilferr it too rofmldable an objeetiidbr 
‘^eir strength and%>urage to attai^wlth anything like a pro- 


‘ their strength and Murage to attack with anything like a pro- 
spect of success in destroying it. So^eaf is the animosity of the 
monkey race to these reptiles^ that they attack them systematic 
colly, after the following manner < 

** When a snake is^served by a monkey, he depends on his 
remarkable agility as f safeguard fronc the enemy. At the most 
favourable opportunitp he aeia^s the reptile ju^ below the head 
with a drin (^asp, then springs to a tree, if •available, or to any 
hard aubstance near at hand, on which he mbs the snake’^ead 
with all his strength until life is eg^inct, at intervals smellii^the 
fresh blood as it ooses from the wounds of bis victim. When 
sttcc^a^as crogrned his labour, the monkey capers about bis 
proBtrale enemy, if in triumph at the victory he has won ; de- 
veloping, os file natives say, in this, a aBtriking resemblauce to 
man. 9 

“ Very few monkeys, in their wnd state, ever recover from in- 
flicted wounds ; the reason assigned by those who have studied 
their usual habits is, that whenever a poor monkey has been 
wounded, even in the most trifling way, his associates visit himdw 
tarns, when gach visitor, without a single except!^, is observed 
to scratch the wound smartly with his nails. A wound left to 
itself might be expected to heal in a short time, but thus irritated 
by a successive application of their sharp naila^ it inflames and 
increases. Mortification is early induced by the heated atmo- 
sphere, and death rapidly follows. 

The monkeys’ motives for adding to their neighbour's anguish 
is accounted for by some speculators on the score of their aversion 
to the unnatural smell of blood ; or they are supposed to be actu- 
ated by a natural abhorrence to the appearance of the wound, not 1 
by any means against the wounded, since, in their domestic habits, ; 
they are considered to be peaceable and affectionate in their bear- 
ings towards each other. The strong will exercise mastery over 
the weak where food is scarce, but, in a general way, they are by 
no meaijp quarrelsome or revengeful amongst themselves. They 
are known to hold by each other in defending rights and privi- 
leges, if the accounts given by creditable nativevbe trift, who add 
that a whole colony of monkeys have been known to issue 'forth 
in a body to revenge an injury sustained by an iudiuidual of their 
tribe ; often firing a whole village of chupha-roojj|. where the ag- 
gressor is known to be a resident, who in hi^nger may have 
maimed or chastised one of their colo%. 

** The female monkey is remarkable for her attachment to her 
progeny, which she suckles until it is able tq procure food for 
its own austmance. When one of her young dies, the mother is 
observed to lieep it closely enMrcled In her arms, moaning pite- 
ously with true maternal feelmgs of regret, and never^ parting 
with it from her embrace until %e dead body becomes an offensive 
mass : and when at lut she quits hef hold, she lays it on the 
ground before her, at no great distance, watching with intense 
anxiety thread body before her, which she can no longer fold in 
her embikee, untH the work of decomposini^ haltered the form 
of the credture that claimed her tender attacbmRit. What an 
exao^ple is here given to unnatural mothers wh^ neglect or ibrsakfl 
their ofikpring 1 

** I shall here iiiiert a few ^^dotes illustrative of ibe opinions 
of the natives on the subject of monkeys being possessed of rea. 
eoning faciilties. They shall be given exactly as I J^ave received 
them, not expecting my readers will give to them more credit 
than I am disposed to ^eld to most of these tales ; but as they 
are really believed to be true by the natives who rcli*e^ them, I 
feel bound to aflbrd them a place la my work, which is intended 
rather to describe men gs they are than men as 1 wish to see 
them. 

” In the neighbourhood of Muttra is an immense jungle fir 
forest, where monkeys abound in great numbers and variety. 
Near a village bordergig this forest is a large natural lake, which 
is said to abound with every sort o{ fish and aHigators. On the 
banks of'thia lake are laany trees, some o^hich branch out a 
great distance oVsr the water. On thesrtrees monkeys of a laige 
description, caUed Lungoor, gambol frojp fpray to sp*y in happy 
vnusement : sometimes they crowd in numbers on one branch, by 
which means their weight nearly brings the end of the bough to 


the sur&ce of the vitierWon which occasiob ft Is by wo BMans 
uWMl t9e qpe or more of their numbers to bfi lsSiene>|l . 

Whetfinr ftie monkeys told their thonghtsor not, myitiftWinalft 
i does not say ; but the retailers 6 f the stoty sisert that thb dldekt 
monkey was aware that bis ndAing brethren had been seined ht 
sn alligator from the branch of the tree, whilst they Wbre enjojjfing 
their amusinent. This old monkey, it would seem, rescMd on 
revenging the injury ^ne to his tribe, and formed a plan for 
taliating on the commonaaneiay of his rdbe; 

“ The monkeys were observeA by the vijjagers, for many sue- 
I cesiive days, actively occupied m collecting the fibrous b^k of 


cesiive days, actively occupied m collecting the fibrous bark of 
certain tfees, which they were db%verting into a thick rope. Tim 
Dofblty of this employment surprised the pettants^ and indneed 
them to watdi daily, for the result. When the mpe warcompleted, 
from sixty to sevenfy of the strongest monkeys eonveye4it to -the 
tree : having forided aeioose at one end with the nicest care* the 
other end was secured by them to the overhanging arm of the 
tree. This ready, they commenced their former gambols, inmoing 
ab(Mt and crowding on the s'ftme branch which had bemi so IktSl 
to many of their brethren. • ^ 

** The alligator, unconscious of the stratagem thus prepared to ^ 
secure him, sprang frojp the water as the branch descended, but 
instead of catching tlm lAonkey he expected, he was j^jmself 
caught in ^e noose ; <did the monkeys moving away rather pre- 
ci nitatcly, fne alligator was drawn considerably abov^the surface 
wfthmwater. The mor^he struggled, the firmer he gas held bff 
the noose ; and here v^gis his skeleton to be seen many ye^rs after, 
suspended from the tree over the water, qptil time and the chahgeff 
of season released thdtblanched bones from tbeifjpalted situatioUf 
to consign them to tlieir more natural element in the lake below. 

On one occasion, a Hindoo traveller, on hia way to Muttra, 
from his place of residence, drew down the resentment of the 
monkeys inhabiting the same forest, by his inattention to their 
well-known habits. The story is told as follows 

*• The man was travelling witl^all his worldly wealth about bit 
person : viz., fifty gold mohurs (each nearly equal to two pouudi 
in value), and a few rupees, the savings of many a year's hard 
service, which were sccrctecf in the folds of his tnrban ; a good 
suit of clothes on his back ; a few gold ornaments on his neck 
and arms ; and a bundle of sundlries and cookinn vesaelB. 

‘‘The Hindoo was on foot, without companion^ making his way 
towards the home of his forefatbera, where be hofiiff with his littlo 
treasury to be able to spend his remaining years in peace with 
family and friends, after many years’ toil and absence from his 
home. He stopped near to the lake in question, after a long and 
fatiguing march, to test himself beneath the shade of the trees, 
and cook his humble meal of bread and dhall.^ I ought here, 
perhaps, to say that this class of natives alwayfccook in the open 
air, and, if possible, near a^river, or large body of water, for the 
purpose of bathing before meals, and having water for purif^i^ 
tlieir cooking utensils, &c. , 

The man having undressed H^self, and carefully piled his 
wardrobe beneath the tree he had selected for shelter, went to the 
lake and bathed ; after which he prepared his bread, and iat him- 
self down to dine. As soon as he was comfortably deated, several 
large monkeys advanced and squatted themselves at a respectful 
distance from him, doubtless expecting to share ht the good things 
he was enjoying. But no : the traveller Whs either too hungry or 
inhospitable, for be finished his meal without tendering tho 
smallest portion to bis uninvited visitors, who kept their station, 
watching every mouthful until he bad finished. 

“ The meoAoncluded, the traveller gathered his cooking vessels > 
\gethcni and went to the bank of the lake in order to wash them, 
asM customary, and to deause his montliaafter eating ; his clothes 
and valuables were left securely under the tree, as he ixnaghied— 
if He thought at all about them~fbr he never dreamdd of having 
offended the monkeys by eating all he had cooked, without making 
them partdeers. lie was no sooner gone, hovftvcg, than the mon- 
keys assembled round his valuables ; each took iomething ntm 
the collection ; the oldest among them having seenred the putse 
of gold, away they ran to the tree over the yf^y spot where the 
man was enj^ed in polishing his brass vessels. ^ # 

“ liie HinS^ had soon completed his business at tbq lake, and 
^unconscious of their movements, he had aetumed to the teee, 
where, to his surprise and sorrow, Jm discoverea his loss, ^ ^iiaiity 
frantic, me Hindoo doebted not lome sly thie^ had watched hU 
motions and removed hia treasures, when he heard certain horrid 
yells from the monkeys which attracted his attention : he returned 
hastily to the lake, and on looking up to the tree; he discovered 
his enemies in the monkeys. They tantalised hkn for some time 
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Koldit^ up t)u» Mveral wrtules to biai^Mi^, and when tha old Fhe Hind )o was of a lively temper, ind u lUi d kindly dispo*-! d 
monkey Hliook tUo tmg of gold* tho poor mim ams m an r^gon|^ tAaids the h\ing, though n d of his own species Having a cake 

' iliey then thtow the whole into the Icdw t thO coins, fay one, fl fry brv id m hib waistbanti he okt off a piore and thi( w it to 
wens cast into the deep water, where not a shadow orhope could Aisrvsaitor , the monkey took the bread and snified at the cup 
be entertained of thur restoration, the lakewas deep and knonn ^ Peihaps you may lil e to taste as well is to smell,' thomdit ihi 
to be infested wiib alligators. Hindoo, as ht poured out the liquor into the rap, and priscntid 

** Tka man wee alniost dnveu mad by this unlooked fq^ calamity it to his guest ** 

hf which be was depHtqftd of the many comforts his nursed trea monkty raised the cui<witl^^ both paw'> to his mouth, 

sure had so fairly promm d him foi the; i^matnder of life He sipped o* its conttnts, winked hw eyes, apr eaied well satisficrl 
could <d^ise no plan foi recovenne ms lost valuables, and usolvcd with the flavour, and, t > the aurpiisc of the Hindoo, hntslied the 


Qai hnstsfrung to tfan nerfrest villager thcie to seek advice and u 8 bt|r 
anon his Isilow men ; where diaving related his unk^rtunate 
nC^^entuiee, and deahmng he baa done nothing to anger the < » a 
tnras, ho a^ked if he had dined^ and if so had h* given them 
aidkar* ^ He said he had iiuletd (ooked his dmm i , and obse n ( d 
the moiilct } s seated before mm whiUt ht dined| but he did no j 
offtr (hem any 

“ * That that is poui offence ’ ' entd the villagers in a breath I 


^up, vhich was no sooiiei done, than away he sprung up the tne 
agim 

* ' Had I known vou would lun away so soon, my guest, I 
sh( uld havebpirtd thr arjiuck/ thoughjt Ifie Hindoo Ilut the 
monkey quickly icturned to his old position, threw down i go’d 
inohiii to Ills ciilcttunei, and sad grinning with appiient sitic- 
tdction Tlie Hindoo, Ubtonisbed at the sight of gold, thought to 
rLpa£<his bcntfaitoi by anotliu cup of spirits, which he placed 


*who would cver^ think of eating without sharing his meil w^th lit fore the monkey, who drank Vi. ofi, and again mounted the tut, 


men or with animalr ^ You art ^punished for >our greedintHs 
I ft*i<nd ' — ‘Be it bO,’ bdid thi trivtUu . ‘1 am seveHv nstd by 
the brutes, and am now icsolud/in punishing them effcctuslly in 
letiirn for the ill they linve done me * « \ 


and shoril) u fumed with a second gold mohur 4 

" Dtlighlcd with the piolit Ins airack piodnccd the H^nd lo 
diank spanngly himself tor eich Him the monaey/ook a cii}> a 
gold roohni waspiodurcd until the man counted eight rd ihchc 


areordmgly sold the gold ornam* Is It-om his arms and I v luible c nna on his palm H" this time, however, the muikc v 


nenk<— putchiHcl aqimntit} of sugai, ghee, rfoiir and ct seme — rc j was roinph tely oviuome b^ the stungth of his potiLKiiis, and 
turned to hi f old qnarteis ptepared exciythmg foi tcokin^ cl li} ippaicnth hc nseh ss befou ihi Hindoo, who tanned now w is 
Ilia short Itime had a large dish filled <\ith rich looking t ikt®, li^tiirn to mount the tuc, whcrt-hi 1 luiid, on diJigint search in 
ti tempt hi? eii^micF to their oWii luiii * n b^ollow plict, a smill nag of g Id luohurs, with wliuh h w ilkcd 

^ “ Ihc fcas wqv’jncpnAd in the puseneeqf the assembled mnl ofl h iving tliFmoiikcy pi sli \tc on the t nth 
titudi of monki\s 1 lie Hindoo place d the dish brtoic hisgnesfs • 1 ‘it Jlintloo dctiininid cm tr mg some distanci fi im his 
saying * 'I lieu myloids ’ jour food is icicly ’ ' 1 he old ni »nki y | home, in a diflciqnf dircrtio . f» mn|. Ins sc cut tu 1 im n f.1 t he 
advanced t maid the dish, took up a cake riiscd it to hi no c the me ms of diiwmg him inf lifhculti inion^st thr ]f j It rt 
and then loMirning it fo the dish immcdntch tan off, i >llo^ td I his own town wl o lial jrobjlh Iccii 1 'bed b\ Ir rnoikti it 


b) the whole of his nsHiciitcs, info flu tiu k ) nigle 

" llu, man began tu dtspnr, and thought liiinstlf the m »stun 


ni ]irt M iM pc 1 1 )d 

In tlu m in wlnl flic moi k v is snppo c Mo hive in vrrt I 


huky ere jfTire « xijtinf, whtu, sf hmth he biwthcm Kturning fioni his stnp ir and t hi m f morning on disc isirmrliihlo 


With augmented numbers, he watched them tin ml), and ob set uji MiottidscU wbub I iougbtlo>^ctl ri ill In hilow inhibit 
aervccl each monkey Ind a girtri led in his paw, in which he ants of tlu pin,,lc ird boon nfigbbounng villig(>- baw mini 
folded t rake and devoiiicd the whole bpecclily The imn i\ mensc nurnbei of monkeys of ill soits and si/cs coll etc c ti 

pcc'ted, of courbc,^ hCP them airk* n immediate ly for the c|uintity gt thtr in a body The stoiy tuns that tins aimy linoiUiys\ s 
ot ar«ini(? he hidfised was buflicicot, he. imaguud, to hue killed hiidtcllythi one who had itcovcud friui his ck nuke n fit, n i 
twenty timet number But, no liia htiatigim uitiicly thit Hi y marched away trow the jungle in pur uit 1 f theiobbci 

foi the leaf with which they hid piov dec! therosehe'- was I *Ml«u Ijist maiih was to Iht adpuent villij^e wht e tvpiy 
an ant'JotO to the poison put mto then food The liavel’er thus house w isc i ittd in tmn by the monkt)s, withoi t success no 
Naeritiiid t\en tint little winch would hate cuncdhiin on bib om cvci \entunng to (distinct or drive away the iiitriidus f inn 
jouiney had he hecii sihsfiid with hib first loss but fhe Hindoo tluir rtsentment After which they sfdlied out ot the Mllat,e to 
cheribhcd a reitngcful disposition, ind then fly w 11 obliged to beg the mim roid minute ly lookuig toi footsteps is 1 elu on th». 
liw wav 1 1 his famil) bincly pathw ly nd by this means disroitun'^ rhe ti ick of the 

^ The TU \t innnlt y st ory is ecpially m irM llouh the n dues be Iliiilo they pursu (ltht*’‘oad they hidcntcied tliinughnui the 
heva thit if icfuiby occm If el 1 nm ( 1 posed however, to think d ly and nu,lit I irly in thf morniin, of the following day, the 
all tlicgc stones wiie originally f ildch to nnpi css i merd upon nionkeis i(iviii.itd tothc scrai(inn,or hilting plirc for li ucllcibl 
iheignoriid soon itUi the ITiiiJoo himsell id quitted il, who Ind actually 

“ Near n small town in the povinec of Oude there 1 a jungle sojjumtd there the pievious night 
of borae- nextent inhabited by monkeys A certain man of the ** On the road, when the horde c f monkeys met any ti iveller 
Hindoo clAbS, lesiding in the town, it solved upon enjoviiig lum- he was dHuined b) them until the hief of them hid scntfiui/ed 
self ojjip day with a &>ttu of airack he hid pioeureel by stealth , his featuies, ard he was then libcf ited ou finding he was no the 
and since it is wc^l known that spiiits 01 fermented liquors ire pcison they were m puisuit of After hiving miiched ncarlv 
prohibited articles mthe‘tiidoric« governed by Mussnlmaun rulers, forty miltb from Ihair home, they entered one ot tlu hti irig plaees 
the man betook himself with Uh treat to the mighhouring jungle, lor tiivellcrs, wiitie^ the Hindoo was ustmg after hi da'y s 
where in pnvatt he might drink the spirit he loved, and escape joiimey , 


the vigilance of the pulu e 


, “ The monkey having recogmsed the robbei, immedyitcly 


"Airnuig at a comcnient spot, the Hindoo s'^ated himself | graspi'd him by Iht^rm, and otbtis cute ring, tho frightened robb 1 
under a tree, |)i6pB red his book ha, drew from Ins' wrajmer thtA was eeirehed, the purse discovered y his wripper, which the thief 
boftta of apinte, and a bj|riall cup he had provided . and ifevew * monkey angiily wired, and then bunted ovei ifs contents, jne f 
knew what bappiutss was in hib life, (his moment was surely his bv pure I his dom, finding the number corieet the m mkex 
happicbt t selected eigh^ pieces, and threw thorn towards the Hindoo , and 


•' He (birl^ 0 cup of hxs liquor, smoked his bookha with in 
creased relibh, aqd t}\ought of nothing but bis present enioyment 


bvpiice I his dom, finding the number corieet the m mkex 
selected eigh^ pieces, and threw thorn towards the Hindoo , and 
distributing the remaining uumlier ot gold mohuib amongst thr 
monkey 8 , ^\yJho placed each his com in the hollow of liis cheek tlie 


Pienently be heei^ the sound of ntetlmg m the trees, and m a tew whole body letired from the eerai to letrace their steps to the 
ramutes aftei a fine sturdy monkey, of the Lungoor tribe, pla^'ed jungle " 
himself very near to him and his bottle. 


^.^D OF Tilt THIRD VOLUME. 
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